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6L0TB,  gluv,  &  covering  for  the  hand  used 
bj  mankind  eince  the  days  of  ancient  Cave 
I>weUen.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Bkxosi  glo},  or  looj,  meaning  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Gloves  are  made  of  leather,  the  skins 
of  Aeep,  calves,  lambs,  kids,  dogs,  rats,  kan- 
gltrooa,  and  also  of  silk,  cotton,  canvas  and 
wocBted.  All  kinds  of  leather  or  kid  for  glove- 
mfUjig  tx^  treated  differently  from  leathers 
for  other  purposeB;  the  object  sought  in  dress- 
JBC  and  tanning  the  skin  is  to  make  it  soft  and 
pliable.  The  leather  is  usually  cut  by  dies 
aad  sewn  by  machinery.  Silk,  cotton  and 
wonted  gloves  are  sometimes  knitted,  but 
more  often  are  cut  from  pieces  of  woven  fabric 
■ad  (Kwn  together.  In  the  manufacture  of 
men's  gloves  the  United  States  leads  the  world, 
bat  Kance  ,is  supreme  in  the  production  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  women's  gloves.  The  name 
tid,  commonly  applied  to  gloves  of  soft,  Ihm 
Iwtber,  does  not  imply  that  such  gloves  are 
nude  of  kid  skin.  The  cumber  of  kid^glovea 
produced  ftonually  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply 
of  any  one  kind  of  leather.  The  term  dog- 
dkm  is  Also  applied  to  gloves  made  of  sheep- 
dilt,  and  relates  only  to  the  fiiiish  of  the 
leather.  Suede  gloves  are  made  with  the  in- 
■de  of  the  ekin  forming  the  outside  of  the 
(lave. 

Tlie  Bt&t«  of  New  York  is  the  center  of  the 
ve  industry.  Glovemakere  from 
I  were  induced  to  settle  on  lands  in 
fUton  County  granted  to  them  by  Sir  Wil- 
liuD  Jcdmson  in  1760.  From  that  date  glove- 
■akmg  has  been  the  principal  occupation  of 
Ike  iohabitauts  of  that  section.  One  city, 
Qlovenville,  so  called  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  its  glove-making  establishments,  an- 
naaSjr  produces  gloves  to  the  lalue  of  $9,000,- 
n^  tbe  output  of  the  entire  county  being 
Tahied  at  over  S14,000,000.  In  Canada  the 
ycariy  {Koduction  is  valiieil  at  about  $3,000,000, 
dirided  between  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The 
(kure-^naking  industry  has  been  liille  devel- 
apad  in  Western  Canada. 

[   the   Greeks   gloves   were   worn   as  a 


protection  to  the  hands  when  doing  rough 
work.  The  Romans  used  them  as  ornaments 
and  as  a  sign  of  rank.  In  the  days  of  chiv- 
alry knights  often  wore  ladies'  gloves  fastened 
to  their  helmets  as  signs  of  favor.  Gloves  were 
also  regarded  as  battle  gages,  to  be  thrown 
down  by  a  challenger  and  picked  up  by  one 
accepting  the  invitation  to  fight.  To  shake 
hands  while  wearing  a  glove,  and  not  to  eictend 
the  bare  hand  of  fellowship,  was  in  the  days 
of  knighthood  regarded  as  an  insult  or  chal- 
lenge, as  signifying  a  desire  to  meet  in  com- 
bat. At  the  present  day  it  is  not  regarded  as 
correct  form  to  offer  a  gloved  hand  to  be 
shaken ;  when  such  an  act  is  necessary  an  apol- 
ogy should  be  offered. 


GLOVEKSVILLE,  gluv'cnvil,  N.  Y.,  a  city 
in  Fulton  County,  in  the  east-central  part  of 
the  state,  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Albany  and 
fifty  miles  east  of  Syracuse.  It  is  on  the 
Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Gloversville  Railroad  and 
has  an  electric  interiirban  line  to  Schenectady. 
In  1910  the  population  was  20,690;  in  1918  it 
was  22,082,  by  Federal  estimate.  The  area  is 
four  square  miles. 

Gloversville  leads  all  other  United  States 
cities  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  and  to- 
gether with  Johnstown,  a  short  distance  south, 
controls  a  large  per  cent  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  gloves  in  America,  In  addition  to  glove 
and  mitten-making,  the  city  has  large  leather- 
dressing  plants,  and  manufactories  of  pocket- 
books  and  leather  novelties.  Mtich  of  the  work 
is  let  out  to  hom£  workers.  The  city  is  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains. It  has  a  Federal  building,  erected  at  a 
coat  of  1100,000;  a  state  armory,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Cumegie  Library 
and  the  Nathan  Littuuer  Hospital.  A  tuber- 
cular hospital,  maintained  by  the  county,  m 
three  miles  north  of  the  city. 

Gloversville  was  settled  about  the  time  of 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  was  known  as 
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Stump  City  until  1823.  It  was  incorporated  as 
a  village  in  1851 ;  as  a  city  in  1890.         l.s.b. 

GLOWWOHM,  another  name  for  the  firefly 
(which  see). 

GLOXIIfIA,  gloksin'in,  a  popular  green- 
house plant,  remarkable  for  ila  richly-cotored, 
velvety  leaves  and  large,  graceful,  delicately- 
tinted  flowers.  Although  a  native  of  tropical 
America,   the   gloxinia   is   now   cultivated    in 


GLOXINIA 
houses  and  gardens  throughout  America.  It 
is  a  delicate  plant  requiring  a  light  soil  and 
careful  watering,  but  the  beauty  of  its  lovely 
bell-shaped  flowetB  and  soft  leaves  will  repay 
any  amount  of  thought  and  effort. 

GLUCK,  glook,  Alma  (1886-  ),  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  prima  donnas,  whose  voice 
has  been  pronounced  of  the  same  exquisite  so- 
prano type  as  Mclba's.  Although  bom  in  Bu- 
charest, Rumania,  Mme.  Gluck  is  essentially 
American,  for  her  parents  brought  her  to  the 
United  States  when  she  was  six  yeara  old. 
Most  of  her  musical  education  was  obtained  in 
America,  and  she  is  noteworthy  as  being  a 
grand  opera  singer  of  first  rank  who  was  not 
trained  in  Europe.  In  private  life  she  is  Mrs. 
Epbem  Zimbaust,  wife  of  a  Russian  violinist 
who  has  achieved  fame.  She  attained  imme- 
diate success  upon  her  first  appearance  in  New 
York  City,  witJi  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, as  Sophie  in  WeHker.  Later  she  re- 
peated her  American  triumphs  when  she  made 
her  debut  in  London.  In  addition  to  many 
appearances  in  concert,  she  has  sung  leading 
roles  in  Bokeme,  Offeo,  Bartered  Bride,  Faust 
and  other  operas.  In  1917  she  was  prevented 
by  war  from  filling  American  engagements. 


4  GLUCOSE 

GLUCK,  Chribtoph  Wilubald  (1714-1787), 
a  musical  composer  who  stands  with  Wagner 
as  a  reformer  of  opera.  In  the  dedication  of 
one  of  his  finest  operas  he  wrote:  "Music 
should  in  opera  occupy  towards  poetry  the 
same  relation  as  is  held  by  a  color  scheme  and 
chiaroscuro  towards  a  fine  drawing;  that  is  to 
say,  to  add  life  to  its  figures  without  injuni^ 
their  outline."  This  ideal  he  always  strove  to 
attain. 

He  had  little  musical  education  in  his  home 
town  in  Bavaria.  In  1740  he  composed  Aria- 
terae,  his  first  opera,  for  the  court  theater  of 
Milan,  which  was  well  received,  despite  the 
innovations  of  style  which  he  introduced. 
However,  the  appearance  later  in  Vienna  of 
his  operas  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  Aiceste  and 
Paride  ed  Elena  marked  the  birth  of  the  so- 
called  music-drama;  they  carried  into  practice 
his  theory  of  opera  as  a  national  and  coherent 
form  of  art.  The  crucial  point  of  his  career 
was  at  the  production  of  Ipkigenie  en  Autide, 
in  Paris  in  1774,  at  the  same  time  with  one  of 
the  same  libretto  by  Piccinni,  the  Italian  com- 
poser and  master  of  the  "old"  school  of  opera. 
All  Paris  took  sides,  but  the  victory  was  with 
Gluck. 

In  his  greatest  opera,  Iphigenie  en  Tauride, 
he  included  all  that  was  best  in  his  five  other 
great  works.  He  composed  fifty-four  dramatic 
works  in  all.  From  Haudel's  music  he  drew 
inspiration,  which  he  gratefully  acknowledged 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  Gluck's  temperament 
was  a  combination  of  vanity  and  impetuosity, 
coupled  with  a  sincere  love  for  his  art  and  a 
generous  appreciation  of  the  good  work  of  his 
fellow  composers. 

GLUCOSE,  gloo'kose,  a  sugary  syrup  ob- 
tained from  corn,  about  half  as  sweet  as  cane 
sugar.  It  is  made  by  treating  the  starch  with 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  greatly  di- 
luted. The  syrup  is  called  glucose  and  the 
more  solid  product,  grape  sugar.  There  arc 
eighteen  processes  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  glucose,  the  whole  taking  about  eighty 
hours.  The  com  is  first  steeped,  then  ground 
in  water,  and  the  starch,  after  settling,  is 
washed  and  cleaned  with  hydrochloric  acid  in 
closed  vessels  called  converters.  The  action 
of  the  acid  is  then  neutralized  by  chalk  or  other 
alkali,  and  a  long  process  of  filtration  follows. 
The  liquid  becomes  thick  and  sympy  after 
the  final  treatment,  and  grape  sugar  results 
if  the  converting  process  is  carried  still  further. 
Glucose  is  now  put  to  many  uses.  Because  it 
does  not  crystallize  it  is  used  in  the  preserving 
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industry  eirtCMively.  It  is  also  used  freely  in 
the  making  of  candy  and  for  mixing  with 
cane-flugar  molasees  for  table  uses.  It  is  like- 
wise used  aa  a  substitute  for  malt  in  brewing. 

Since  1890  the  maoufactuTe  of  glucoee  has 
become  a  great  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  to  Boroe  eirtent  in  Canada,  and  the  process 
has  BO  greatly  improved  that  forty  pounds  of 
glucose  are  now  made  from  one  bushel  of  com, 
while  formerly  only  twenty-eix  to  thirty  pounds 
were  obtained.     See  Corn. 

GLUE,  gtoo,  an  impure  gelatin,  beet  known 
ae  the  substance  which  holds  pieces  of  wood, 
such  us  furniture,  t<^ether.  It  is  also  ah  ad- 
hesive for  other  materials  than  wood,  princi- 
pally leather  and  paper,  and  aa  sising  it  gives 
^aie  to  fabrics  and  paper.  The  finest  in  the 
world,  which  comes  from  France,  is  used  by 
straw-hat  makers.  The  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  adhcsivea  which  do  not  contain 
gelatin,  especially  marine  glue. 

Glue  is  derived  from  the  hides,  hoofs,  horns, 
bones  and  sinews  of  animals.  The  very  best 
American  glue  is  from  sinews.  In  England 
bone-glue  making  is  still  important,  but  in 
America  the  more  difficult  manufacture  of  hide 
glue  has  largely  taken  its  place.  After  a  chemi- 
cal process  which  includes  boiling,  a  jelly  is 
obtained,  which,  with  further  refinement  and 
drying  in  rooms  of  carefully  regulated  tempera- 
ture, becomes  the  brittle  glue  of  commerce. 
This,  when  dissolved  in  hot  water,  gives  a 
cement  that  will  withstand  several  hundred 
pounds  of  strain.  Gtue  heated  too  long,  or 
more  than  once,  is  weakened.  Marine  glue  is 
useful  principally  to  xhipbuilders.  It  is  usually 
composed  of  India  rubber,  naphtha  and  pow- 
dered shellac. 

Clae  lodnatry.  The  glue  industry  in  Amer- 
ica began  with  Pet«r  Cooper  in  IS27.  The  an- 
nual product  is  north  about  S15,OOQ;00O,  though 
there  are  fewer  establishments  than  in  18S0, 
when  $4,000JXI0  was  the  average  annual  value. 
The  tendency  is  for  the  manufacture  to  center 
near  liie  large  stockyards  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  the  larger  packing  firms  have  their  own 
factories. 

GLUTEN,  gloo'Un,  a  tough,  sticky,  some- 
what elastic  and  almost  tasteless  substance  of 
a  grayish-yellow  color,  found  in  wheat  and 
other  cereal  grains.  It  is  a  vegetable  albumin 
(sec  Albttmen),  and  its  presence  in  cereals  ia 
important  because  it  is  almost  the  only  sub- 
stance in  these  foods  that  contains  nitrogen. 
Gluten  may  be  obtained  from  the  flour  of 
wheat  by  filling  a  muslin  bag  with  flour  and 
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kneading  it  under  running  water.  In  thb  oper- 
ation the  starch  of  the  flour  will  be  washed 
away  in  a  milky  stream,.the  gluten  remaining 
in  the  bag  as  a  sticky  mass. 

It  is  tJie  gluten  in  flour  that  makes  bread 
dough  stick  together,  and  this  stickiness  is 
utilised  in  the  making  of  flour  paste.  Gluten 
bread  and  biscuits  are  prescribed  for  those 
suffering  from  diabetes  (which  see).  Wheat 
which  contains  a  high  percentage  of  gluten  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  (which 
see).  On  an  average  there  are  eight  pounds  of 
gluten  in  one  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  flour. 
See  Food,  subhead  Chemiatry  oj  Food. 

OLUTTOH,  glul"n,  the  English  name  for 
the  European  carnivorous,  or  flesh-eating,  ani- 
mal which  is  known  in  the  United  States  as 
the  wolverine.  It  belongs  to  the  weasel  fam- 
ily,   but   is   entirely   different    in   appearance, 


GLUTTON,  OR  W^OLVERINB 

being  heavily  built  and  about  two  and  one-half 
feet  in  length.  The  glutton  is  said  to  be  the 
most  powerful  animal  for  its  size  in  existence, 
and  it  is  noted  for  ils  enormous  appetite.  It 
devours  large  numbere  of  young  foxes  and  is 
also  an  enemy  to  beavers.  The  fur  is  dark 
brown  or  almost  black,  sometimes  having  white 
markings,  and  is  of  some  commercial  value. 

GLYCBSHrE,  also  spelled  GLYCEBIN,  glis' 
ur  in,  a  colorless,  odorless,  syrupy  liquid  of 
sweetish  taste,  employed  extensively  in  the 
arts  and  in  medicine.  Glycerine  is  a  by-prod- 
uct of  the  candle  and  soap  industries.  Its 
ultimate  source  is  the  fats  and  fatty  oils  found 
in  plants  and  animals,  such  as  cottonseed  oil, 
lard  and  tallow.  In  the  manufacture  of  stearin 
for  candles,  fats  are  treated  with  steam  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  usually  in  the  presence 
of  a  relatively-small  quantity  of  some  sub- 
stance which  will  accelerate  the  action  of  steam 
upon  the  fat.  (Lime  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
among  these  accelerating  agents.)  In  soap- 
making,  fats  are  boiled  with  alkalies.  In  the 
former  industry  one  pound  of  glycerine  is  pro- 
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duced  for  every  nine  pounds  of  stearin;  in  the 
latter,  one  pound  of  glycerine  for  about  eleven 
pounds  of  dry  eoap.  The  glycerine  is  purified 
by  distillation  in  Buperbeated  Hteam.  About 
100,000  tons  is  the  world's  annual  production. 

Chemists  prefer  to  call  pure  glycerine  glyc- 
erol; good  commercial  glycerine  ia  over  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  pure  glycerol.  At  a  low  tem- 
perature glycerol  sometimes  solidifies  into 
crystals,  melting  at  63°  F.,  but  this  is  rare, 
and  just  what  is  necessary  to  start  the  crystal- 
lization is  not  Itnown.  Ordinarily  even  the 
purest  glycerine  remains  liquid,  however  cold 
it  is  kept.  The  boiling  point,  552°,  b  very  high 
for  an  organic  compound.  It  is  very  hard  to 
set  glycerine  on  fire.  It  bums  with  a  colorless 
flame  without  charring,  and,  if  pure,  leaves 
no  ash.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  glycerine 
does  not  evaporate.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air;  it  will  take 
up  half  its  own  weight  of  water  in  this  way. 
These  properties  make  it  a  very  useful  sub- 
stance to  add  to  materials  to  prevent  their 
drying  out.  Among  the  commodities  to  which 
it  is  added  for  this  purpose  are  tobacco,  copra 
(shredded  cocoanut),  confectionery,  heavily- 
starched  cotton  goods,  and  inks  for  rubber 
stamps.  The  tobacco  industry  of  the  United 
States  consumes  about  2,500  tons  of  glycerine 


Glycerine  mixes  with  water  and  alcohol  in 
all  proportions  and  dissolves  many  inorganic 
and  organic  substances.  Some  dyes  are  dis- 
solved in  glycerine  and  then  mixed  with  water. 
Stains  made  on  linen  by  cofiee  and  tea  can 
be  removed  by  moistening  the  material  with 
glycerine,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  time  and 
then  steaming  or  washing  with  soapy  hot  water. 
Glycerine  added  to  water  lowers  its  freezing 
point.  For  this  reason  it  is  sometimes  used 
in  gas  meters,  floating  compasses  and  auto- 
mobile radiators.  Mixed  with  lead  oxide  it 
makes  a  good  cement. 

Glycerine  feels  oily  and  warm.  The  warmth 
is  due  to  the  mixing  of  the  glycerine  with  water, 
which  it  extracts  from  the  skin.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  to  allay  inflammation,  thus  having 
a  soothing  eficct.  The  same  emollient  property 
makes  it  useful  as  a  cosmetic  for  chapped 
hands  and  sore  lips.  Taken  internally  in  very 
small  doses  it  is  harmle™.  Larger  doses  have 
a  purgative  action  and  very  large  doses  may 
even  prove  fatal.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
solvent  for  other  medicines.  As  a  preserva- 
tive, glycerine  is  sometimes  applied  to  un- 
taimed  hides  and  to  meat. 
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The  greatest  industrial  use  of  glycerine  is 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  powerful  explosive, 
nitroglycerine  <which  see).  3ee,  also,  Alcohol; 
Explosives;  Fat;  Soap. 

GLTH,  glin,  EuNW,  an  English  novelist 
whose  works  have  been  widely  read  and  much 
discussed  because  of  their  sensational  char- 
acter. Her  early  novels,  of  which  the  most 
noteworthy  were  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth  and 
The  Reflections  of  Ambrosine,  attracted  no 
special  attention,  but  Three  Weeks,  which  ap- 
peared in  1907,  was  bne  of  the  most  talked-of 
books  of  the  decade.  Later  publications  in- 
clude Elizabeth  Visits  America,  The  Reason 
Why  and  His  Hour.  Most  of  Mrs.  Glyn's 
works  are  unwholesome  in  tone,  for  they  treat 
of  sex  questions  in  a  morbid,  unpleasant  man- 
Mrs.  Glyn  is  by  birth  a  Canadian,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Douglas  Sutherland  of  Toronto.  Clay- 
ton Glyn,  to  whom  she  i^as  married  in  1893,  is 
an  Englishman,  but  they  have  always  preferred 
to  live  in  France. 

GLTPTODON,  glip'tohdon,  a  gigantic  ex- 
tinct mammal,  which  was  probably  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  length.  Its  fossil  remains  have 
been  found  in  South  America,  and  occasionally 
in  the  United  States.    It  had  a  solid  armor  of 
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jointed  plates,  arranged  in  transverse  rows,  and 
the  head  and  tail  were  covered  with  similar 
plates.  The  character  of  its  clan^  shows  that 
the  animal  could  not  have  burrowed,  like  the 
armadillo,  although  it  is  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  family. 

GHAX,  nal,  a  name  given  various  "blood- 
thirsty." irritating  insects,  the  most  common 
being  the  mosquito.  All  gnats  are  two-winged; 
each  is  equipped  with  a  long,  sharp,  sucking 
and  piercir^  organ  called  a  proboscis  (which 
means  snoul  or  trunk).  Most  gnata  lay  their 
eggs  on  water,  where  they  float  three  days 
and  then  hatch.  If  standing  pools  of  water 
were  removed,  these  irritating  insects  would  be 
less  numerous.  The  buffalo  gnat  is  very  an- 
noying to  domestic  animals.  In  the  northern 
woods  an  almost  invisible  gnat  called  the 
punky  is  a  most  troublesome  pest;  it  is  so  tiny 
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the  IndiaoB  have  called  it  the 
See  MoBqcno;  Hksbian  Flt. 

GIfEISS,  nue.  Gneiss  ia  gramte,  with  the 
mineralB  comprisiag  it— quarts,  feldspar  and 
mica — aiT&Dged  in  layeni  (see  Granite),  The 
Iftjrera  m&y  be  Btraight  or  curved,  and  they 
may  be  very  thick.  The  layers  of  mica  are 
easily  separated  from  the  others.  Much  of 
this  rock  is  rich  in  ores,  and  large  quantities 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  antimony  and 
cobalt  are  obtained  from  it,  Lilie  granite,  it 
contains  no  fossils.  Large  crystals  of  feldspar 
are  found  in  some  varieties,  which  are  known 
as  porphyritic  gneiss. 

The  only  difference  between  gneiss  and  gran- 
ite is  in  structure.  The  minerals  forming  gran- 
ite are  distributed  without  apparent  order;  in 
gneiss  they  are  arranged  in  layers.  Gneiss  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  all  mountain  sys- 

GHOHBS,  Ttohmz.  In  Norse  mythology 
faiiy  dwarfs,  called  gnomes,  guarded  the  mines 
and  miners.  The  male  gnomes,  who  were  ugly 
and  misshapen,  were  condemned  to  live  under- 
ground all  their  lives,  for  if  they  appeared  in 
daylight  they  were  turned  to  stone.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Sindri  they  mined  silver, 
gold  and  precious  stones,  besides  serving  as 
smiths  for  the  gods.  The  women,  who  were 
very  good  and  beautiful,  were  only  a  foot 
high,  and  were  the  special  guardians  of  dia- 
monds; occaaionally  some  of  them  would  creep 
out  to  torment  man,  if  he  had  been  wicked. 
Pope  refers  to  the  fabled  gnomes  in  his  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  as  in  the  fallowing  quotation: 
Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnoTne 
And  In  a  vapour  reached  the  dismal  dome. 

GNU,  nu  {from  the  Hottentot  gnu,  or  wilde- 
beest), is  a  species  of  antelope,  resembling  in 
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practically  extinct,  and  the  brindled  gnu,  still 
to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  They 
travel  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty,  and  appar- 
ently are  friendly  with  lebras  and  qu^gas.  In 
common  with  the  buffalo  and  the  bull,  gnus 
are  angered  by  the  sight  of  scarlet.  Their 
flesh  is  said  to  be  palatable  and  nourishing. 

GOAT,  humorously  called  "the  poor  man's 
cow,"  is  a  member  of  the  sheep  family.  It  is 
a  hardy  animal  and  furnishes  sweet,  nourish- 
ing, health-giving  milk,  edible  flesh  and  a  very 
useful  hide.    It  lives  on  food  which  other  ani- 
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form  the  horse,  the  buffalo  and  the  antelope. 
Both  sexes  have  horns.  There  are  two  species 
■  white'tftiled   variety,  now 
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mals  will  not  touch.  Though  not  quite  the  size 
of  sheep,  goate  are  stronger  and  less  timid, 
and  they  move  more  quickly.  They  differ 
from  sheep  in  that  their  hollow  horns  are 
erect  and  turned  backward,  their  tails  are 
shorter,  and  the  male  is  generally  bearded 
under  the  chin  and  baa  a  peculiar  odor.  The 
male  goat  is  sometimes  called  billy  goat;  the 
female,  nanny  goat.  Wild  goats  live  in  moun- 
tains and  rocky  places.  Domestic  goats, 
thought  to  have  originated  from  the  wild 
Persian  species,  are  found  all  over  the  world, 
great  herds  being  kept  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  often 
trained  to  be  pets  and  are  harnessed  to  carts 
and  driven  by  children.  In  many  places  they 
are  used  as  beasts  of  burden. 

Although  not  highly  esteemed  in  America 
and  frequently  the  object  of  levity,  the  goat 
is  a  most  valuable  economic  creature,  for 
reasons  given  in  the  opening  sentences  of  this 
article.  Goat's  milk  nourishes  more  people, 
probably,  than  does  cow's  milk,  throughout 
the  world;  those  who  become  accustomed  to 
the  former  will  not  of  choice  use  the  latter. 
For  this  reason,  when  natives  of  North  Africa 
responded  to  France's  call  for  soldiers  in  1914 
in  the  War  of  the  Nations,  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  herds  of  goats  near  the  fighting  Unes 
to  furnish  milk  for  them. 
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The  Angora  goat  is  a  valuable  spiral-homed, 
silky-haired  species  of  goat.  Only  a  few  of 
these  animals  are  fouDd  in  Canada,  but  there 
are  thousands  in  the  Uoited  States.  The  soft, 
silvery-white  hair,  which  hangs  down  in  curly 
locks  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  is  called  mo- 
hair,  and  is  used  in  various  manufactures. 
(See  Mohair.)  The  pelts  are  made  into  rugs, 
robes,  muffs,  capes,  etc.  Angora  skins  are 
worth  from  thirty-five  cents  to  S3.50.  The  flesh 
is  delicate  and  nutritious.  These  goats  are  won- 
derful grazers,  clearing  away  weeds  and  brush- 
wood. These  and  other  species  of  goats  furnish 
milk  richer  than  cow's  milk,  and  the  inner 
hide  is  used  for  shoes,  gloves,  music  rolls,  book 
bindings,  etc. 

Goat  Induslry.  Though  the  value  of  goats 
is  recognized  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  grown  large;  particularly  is  there 
a  shortage  in  goatskin  for  mauufacturii^  pur- 
poses.  In  1910  there  were  2,798,160  goats  of 
various  kinds  in  the  United  States,  valued  at 
$5,964312,  Kansas  City  being  the  leading  goat 
market.  Still  over  S30,000,000  worth  of  goat- 
skins are  being  imparted  into  the  United  States 
each  year  from  the  British  Indies,  Southern 
Russia,  South  America  and  Mexico.  The  finest 
goatskins  in  the  world  are  imported  from  the 
region  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  encourage  the  goat  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  make  it  a  paying 
one.  See  Cashmere  Go.^t;  Rocky  Mountain 
White  Goat.  M.S. 

Consult  Robertson's  The  Case  for  the  Goat. 

GOAT'SDCEES,  a  common  name  for  a 
family  of  moth-catching,  owl-like  birds,  the 
Tughtjare.  The  first  name  was  given  from  an 
incorrect  ancient  belief  that  these  birds  milk 
goats.    The  idea  probably  arose  because  they 
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look  for  insects  at  twilight,  searching  near  the 
ground  and  in  pastures  where  domestic  animals 
graze.  The  more  appropriate  name,  nightjar, 
was  derived  from  their  mgbt-flyiag  habits  and 
jarring  cries. 
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Nightjars  var}-  in  size  from  eight  to  fifteen 
inches,  and  the  soft  plumage  is  in  all  shades 
of  gray  and  brown,  mottled  with  white.  Mem- 
bers of  this  family  are  found  almost  eveiy- 
where.  Representatives  in  America  are  the 
nighthawks  and  whip-poor-wills  (which  see). 
Other  general  characteristics  of  the  goatsucker 
family  are  the  short,  thick  head  with  large, 
gaping  mouth  and  \-cry  small  bill  with  bristles 
at  the  ba.se.  They  catch  their  food  while  flying 
on  wings  which,  considering  the  size  of  the 
bird,  are  long  and  powerful.  They  sleep 
throughout  the  brightest  hours  of  the  day, 
resting  lengthwise  on  their  perch  or  on  their 
nest  on  the  ground. 

GOBI,  ga'be,  Desert  of,  a  treeless,  dreary 
plateau  rising  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  in 
the  central  part  of  Mongolia,  in  Northern 
China.  It  has  only  a  few  permanent  settle- 
ments, all  located  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
territory.  Over  its  sandy  waste,  which  covers 
nearly  300,000  square  miles,  an  area  twice  as 
large  as  Montana,  are  scattered  many  rocky 
table-lands  and  mountains,  but  in  the  summer 
a  scanty  rainfall  makes  enough  pasturage  for 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  wandering  tribes. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  climate  is 
very  severe,  especially  along  the  borders.  A 
number  of  caravan  routes  lead  across  this 
region  from  China  proper  to  Siberia,  and  these 
are  used  largely  by  nomadic  tribes.  Several 
explorers,  especially  Przhevalski  and  Sven 
Hedin,  have  obtained  much  valuable  informa- 
tion during  the  past  fifty  years  concerning  the 
Gobi.  See  Desert;  Nomas  Life;  for  location 
on  map,  see  Asia. 

GOD,  a  name  given,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
to  any  superhuman  being  who  directs  the 
activities  of  various  races  of  the  world.  As 
used  by  Christian  peoples,  the  term  applies  to 
only  one  Beii^,  and  the  plural  form  gods  is 
an  impossibility.  This  article  wilt  consider 
both  uses  of  the  term. 

The  Heathen  Gods.  Every  people,  however 
barbarous,  however  little  removed,  apparently, 
from  the  brutes,  seem^  to  have  some  sort  of 
an  inborn  idea  of  a  being  more  powerful  than 
man.  Strangely  enough— or  so  it  seems  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  Christian  idea  of 
God — this  more  powerful  being  is  not  neces- 
sarily better  than  man.  The  Greeks  were  a 
beauty-loving,  virtue-loving  people,  and  the 
myths  they  wove  about  their  gods  were  in 
many  instances  exquisite,  but  fully  as  often 
(hose  myths  showed  the  gods  to  be  cruel,  venge- 
fill  or  immoral  (see  Mytholoot).    Such  tales 
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do  not  seem  to  have  shaken  the  faith  or 
allegiance  of  the  worshipers.  What  wonder, 
then,  since  the  Greeks,  on  their  high  plane  of 
civilization,  could  invent  for  themselves  such 
faulty  deities,  that  the  savage  tribes  often  set 
up  as  objects  of  their  worship  beings  which 
seem  like  devils  rather  than  like  gods?  Some 
of  these  have  not  one  redeeming  virtue,  but 
they  are  strong  and  very  jealous,  and  the  poor, 
frightened  savages  dare  not  falter  in  their 
worship  for  fear  of  dire  punishment. 

The  Hebrew  Idea  of  God.  Most  of  the 
ancient  peoples,  like  many  of  the  modems 
whom  Christianity  has  not  touched,  believed 
in  large  numbers  of  gods.  One  had  the  sun 
as  his  especial  charge;  one  the  moon;  one  pre- 
sided over  birth  and  another  over  death.  Each 
tribe,  too,  had  its  own  gods,  and  when  one 
tribe  conquered  another  it  was  looked  upon 
as  proof  that  the  gods  of  the  conquerors  were 
stronger  than  those  of  the  vanquished.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews  they,  too, 
looked  upon  their  God  as  just  a  tribal  deity 
who  had  no  concern  with  the  welfare  of  any 
people  but  the  Hebrews,  and  who  cared  more 
for  formal  rites  of  worship  than  for  any  moral 
purity.  Gradually  the  conception  broadened, 
until  God  became  the  strong  moral  force  in 
the  national  life  and  was  looked  upon  as  con- 
trolling other  nations  as  well  as  Israel.  It  was 
still  believed,  however,  that  He  governed  the 
world  only  for  Israel's  good,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era 
that  a  few  enlightened  men  began  to  spread 
the  idea  that  God  was  no  respecter  of  nations, 
but  was  a  loving  father,  caring  for  all  peoples 
alike. 

The  Christian  Idea.  This  universal  character 
of  God  is  one  of  the  central  ideas  in  the  Chris- 
tian conception.  That  He  is  a  personality  and 
not  a  mere  force;  that  He  is  eternal,  all- wise, 
all-powerful  and  all-loving;  and  that  men  may 
have  a  spiritual  conmiunication  with  Him — 
these  are  the  chief  qualities  of  the  God  of  the 
Christians. 

The  discussion  so  far  has  touched  merely 
upon  various  conceptions  of  God,  but  has  said 
nothing  as  to  His  actual  existence.  Learned 
men  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era 
have  busied  themselves  over  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  God,  and  have  brought  forth 
various  so-called  proofs;  but  after  all  it  is  a 
matter  incapable  of  the  sort  of  proofs  which 
material  facts  admit  of.  Theologians  argue 
that  it  is  evident  in  every  phase  of  life  that 
back  of  the  universe  there  is  a  supreme  plan, 


which  must  have  been  formed  by  a  rational 
Being;  that  man  himself,  with  his  moral  na- 
ture, implies  a  moral  personality  above  him; 
and  that  it  is  incredible  that  this  very  highest 
conception  of  which  man  is  capable — the  con- 
ception which  has  led  him  to  his  greatest 
efforts  and  his  finest  achievements — should  be 
but  a  figment  of  his  own  imagination.  They 
also  point  out  as  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God  the  fact  of  design  in  nature;  that  is,  the 
adaptation  of  all  forms  of  life  to  their  environ- 
ment. Finally,  the  Christian  holds  fast  to  the 
revelation  of  God  as  given  by  Christ  in  the 
New  Testament — a  revelation  which  admits 
of  no  doubt. 

These,  briefly  stated,  are  the  chief  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  God,  but  to  them  the 
atheist  objects  that  they  are  not  tangible 
proofs.  And  indeed,  in  the  last  instance,  every 
man  can  but  fall  back  on  his  own  inner  con- 
viction, and  on  the  generally  admitted  truth 
that  a  God  who  could  be  completely  compre- 
hended by  a  finite  mind  would  really  not  be 
a  God  at  all.  a.mc  c. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  following:  articles  in  these  volumes : 

Agmostic  Bible 

Atheism  Jesus  Christ 

GODERICH,  god'ritch,  the  county  town  of 
Huron  County,  Ontario,  in  the  southwest  part 
of  the  province  and  on  Lake  Huron,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maitland  River.  Toronto,  134 
miles  to  the  southeast,  and  Guelph,  eighty 
miles  southeast,  are  connected  with  Goderich 
by  branches  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railways,  and  other  branches 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  provide  connection  with 
London  and  Port  Huron.  Steamships  running 
from  Detroit  and  other  lake  ports  make  God- 
erich a  port  of  call.  The  delightful  climate  of 
the  vicinity  has  made  Goderich  best  known, 
perhaps,  as  a  summer  resort,  but  it  is  also  an 
important  distributing  and  manufacturing  cen- 
ter. Refined  salt,  leather,  flour,  dried  apples, 
knitting  machines  and  road  machines  are  note- 
worthy products,  and  limestone  and  clay  are 
found  in  the  neighborhood.  Electrical  power 
is  supplied  from  Niagara  Falls.  Population  in 
1911,  4,522;  in  1916,  about  5,200. 

GODFREY  DE  BOUILLON,  debooyoN' 
(about  1060-1100),  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  one 
of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  First  Crusade. 
After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  a  Christian 
kingdom  was  founded,  of  which  Godfrey  was 
unanimously  elected  sovereign.  However,  he 
refused  the  kingly  title  and  assumed  the  hum- 
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bier  one  of  Baron  anil  Defender  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  During  the  single  year  of  his  rule, 
he  was  successful  in  repelling  the  E^ptian 
attack  at  Aecalon,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
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others  of  the  pilgrims  he  drew  up  from  the 
various  feudal  statutes  of  Europe  the  elaborate 
medieval  code  of  laws  known  as  the  Amxes 
of  Jeruaalem. 

During  one  of  his  expeditions  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Moslems,  he  was  ™ited  by  eeveral 
emirs  who  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  their 
conqueror  without  a  giiard.  in  a  common  tent 
which  boasted  only  of  a  small,  rough  bed  such 
as  was  allotted  to  the  humblest  soldier  in  his 
train.  Such  was  his  simple  mode  of  life.  The 
minstrels  sang  of  his  valor,  and  the  fairest 
ladies  of  his  land  wrought  with  loving  fingers 
the  devices  upon  his  banner.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  forty,  but  is  hLs  short  life  won  a  name 
as  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
chivalry  of  bis  age. 

GODI'VA,  L.ADT.  According  to  legend.  Earl 
Leofric,  lord  of  Coventrj',  was  a  stem  and 
harsh  feudal  baron,  who  taxed  the  citifena  of 
the  town  to  the  utmost.  Lady  Godiva,  his 
wife,  seeking  to  help  the  people,  begged  her 
husband  to  ease  their  burdens.  "Ride  naked 
through  the  town,"  said  the  Earl,  "and  I  will 
grant  your  request."  Lady  Godiva  issued  a 
proclamation  requesting  ever>'one  in  the  city 
to  remain  within  doors  on  a  certain  day,  and 
not  even  to  look  from  their  houses.  Clothed 
only  in  her  long  hair,  she  mounted  a  white 
horse  and  rode  through  the  slreels.  Legend 
further  states  that  the  only  one  who  tried  to 
see  her  was  a  tailor,  who  peeped  through  o 
hole  in  a  shutter,  and  wa«  immediately  struck 
blind.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  "Peeping  Tom"' 
tradition.  Earl  Leofric  was  tnie  to  his  prom- 
ise and  gave  great  concessions  to  the  towns- 
people. For  centuries  a  fair  nas  held  at  inter- 
vals to  celebrate  Godiva'a  heroism. 
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GOD  SAVE  THE  EEHG,  the  national  song 
of  Great  Britain.  It  dates  from  1743,  the  year 
of  the  victory  of  George  II  wer  the  fVenc^ 
army  at  Dettingen,  and  ia  a  prayer  for  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  the  sovereign,  lie 
origin  of  the  melody  is  obscure.  It  ia  variously 
attributed  to  John  Bull,  Lulli  and  Handel, 
although  Henry  Carey  <a  musician  and  poet 
bom  in  London  about  1696)  is  generally  ac- 
credited as  the  author  both  of  the  words  and 
the  music.  The  song  has  spread  acroHH  to 
the  Continent  in  more  or  less  altered  form; 
in  fact,  Germany  and  Switzerland  each  claim 
it.  The  music  was  formerly  used  by  Russia 
for  its  national  air,  while  in  the  United  States 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  patriotic  songs.  My 
Country  'TU  of  Thee,  trhich  has  become  in 
effect  a  national  hymn,  is  sung  to  it.  The  first 
stanza  of  the  English  song  follows: 

God  save  our  gracious  Kins, 
Long  live  our  noble  KinK. 
God  save  the  Kins! 

Send  him  victorious, 

Happy  and  ^orlous. 

God  save  (he  King: 

GOETHALS,  go'thah,  Giwrge  Washinoton 
(1858-  ),  an  American  civil  and  military 
engineer,  under  whose  efficient  admioiBtration 
one  of  the  most  important  projects  of  modem 
times,  the  Panama  Canal,  was  brought  to  com- 
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He  was  bom  in 
Brooklj-n,  S.  Y., 
and  was  educated 
at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New 
York  and  at  the 
United  States 
Military-  Acad- 
emy at  West 
Point.      On    his 

the  latter  institu- 
tion   in    1880    he  GEORGE  W.  GOETHALS 
was      appointed  Resour<-etul    engineer,     or- 
»eond  li»,™.n,  '^^iT  ,JSi..'%tSy '!.  XS: 

in  the  corps  of  npcied  with  llie  bulldinK  Ot 
,  Ilie  Panama  Canal.  Hd  la 
engineers,  and  now  :i  major-general  In  tlie 
rose  steadily  in  '-  ""^  States  army, 
rank  until  he  reached  the  grade  of  major- 
general,  in  March,  1915,  His  promotion  from 
the  grade  of  colonel  to  that  of  major-general 
was  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  genius  as  direc- 
(or  of  the  great  Panama  enterprise. 
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Goethals  waa  an  instructor  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary eogineering  at  West  Point  from  1885  to 
1887,  and  be  1^  charge  of  the  construction 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  which  was  completed  in  1889. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War  (1808)  he 
was  lieutenant-colonel  and  chief  of  engineers 
of  United  States  Volunteers;  later  bis  ability 
and  energy  won  him  an  appointment  to  the 
board  of  fortifications  in  connection  with  the 
coast  and  batbor  defense  service. 

In  1907  President  Roosevelt  brought  him 
into  national  prominence  by  appointing  him 
chairman,  as  well  as  chief  engineer,  of  a  com- 
mission to  complete  the  Panama  Canal.  His 
management  of  the  great  enterprise,  with  its 
many  problems  and  difficulties,  was  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
a  man  of  forceful  personality,  initiative  and 
executive  ability.  The  work  was  thoroughly 
organized  and  was  carried  on  harmoniously  and 
systematically ;  and  the  important  questions 
of  sanitation,  housing  and  food,  and  the  social 
organization  of  the  Canal  Zone  were  handled 
no  less  admirably.  In  accomplishing  the  taak 
of  making  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  healthful 
the  credit  belongs  to  Surgeon-General  Gorgas 
(which  see).  Though  the  work  was  scheduled 
to  be  completed  on  June  1,  1915,  a  vessel 
carrj'ing  passengers  pa^«d  through  the  canal 
on  August  15,  1914. 

In  February,  1914,  when  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  administration  was  organized,  President 
Wilson  appointed  Goethals  first  civil  governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  This  position  he 
retained  until  1916.  In  October  of  that  year 
President  Wilson  appointed  him  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  operation  of 
the  Adamson  Railroad  Law. 

In  April,  1917,  after  accepting  an  invitation 
to  construct  a  great  system  of  highways  for 
New  Jcraey,  he  was  recalled  to  the  Federal 
sen'ice  to  build  a  vast  merchant  marine  for  the 
United  States  as  part  of  the  plan  of  war  against 
the  German  Empire. 

GOETHE,  go'le,  Johann  Woltoan-o  von 
(1(49-1832),  a  German  poet,  novelist,  dramatist 
and  philosopher,  not  only  the  most  eminent 
figure  in  German  literature,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  the  world  has  produced.  Like 
Socrates,  the  Athenian,  Shakespeare,  the  Eng- 
hahman,  and  Dante,  the  Italian,  be  was  en- 
dowed with  genius  of  the  universal  order,  for 
he  was  responsive  to  all  the  feelings  and  ex- 
periences that  are  common  to  humanity.  He 
was  distinguished  for  scientific  attainments,  for 
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literary  and  artistic  criticism,  as  a  writer  of 
fiction  and  as  a  dramatist,  yet  he  made  his 
happiest  contributions  to  his  country's  litera- 
ture in  the  field  of  lyric  poetry.    From  his  pen 
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his  age,  PausL,  the 
greatest  drama  of 
the  German  peo- 
ple. On  this  he 
labored  from 
early  manhood 
until  nejirly  the 
end  of  his  career, 
Goethe's  Fault 
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dramatic  treatment  of  the  old  legend — the 
story  of  a  weary  scholar  who  sells  himself  to 
the  Devil  that  he  may  taste  the  joys  of  youth 
and  love  (see  Faust).  In  it  the  reader  will 
find  a  summary  of  the  poet's  own  experience, 
and  the  expression  of  his  philosophy  of  life. 
In  the  second  part  the  drama  becomes  an 
allegory  of  human  character  and  experience: 
it  pictures  a  Faust  who  finds  salvation  in  useful 
labor  and  who  finally  triumphs  gloriously  over 
the  powers  of  darkness.  This  was  the  poet's 
"confession"  of  what  life  had  taught  him. 

Goethe  was  bom  at  Frank fort-on-the-Main 
on  August  28,  1749.  His  early  education  was 
directed  by  bis  father  and  by  private  tutors, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Leipzig 
to  study  law;  there  he  varied  the  routine  of 
school  work  by  writing  lyrics  and  studyir^  art. 
After  an  illness  which  compelled  htm  to  return 
to  Frankfort,  he  resumed  his  law  studies  at 
the  University  of  Strassburg,  and  in  1771  re- 
ceived his  degree.  During  his  sojourn  in 
Strassburg  he  formed  a  momentous  friendship 
with  the  poet  Johann  Herder,  who  opened  up 
to  him  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare's  writings, 
and  taught  him  to  love  the  old  folk  songs, 
Goethe's  poems  written  at  this  time  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  German  lyric 
poetry. 

Between  1771  and  1775.  a  period  in  which  he 
occupied  himself  as  a  lawyer  at  Frankfort  and 
at  Wetzlar,  he  wrote  his  first  important  drama, 
Giitz  von  Berlichingen,  and  a  no\-el.  The  Sor- 
rows oj  Wcrlher,  the  latter  of  which  has  im- 
mortalized one  of  his  unhappy  love  affairs.  In 
1775  he  was  invited  by  Charles  Augustus,  the 
young  Prince  of  Weimar,  to  become  a  member 
of  his  court  Ht  the  capital  of  Saxony,  and  for 
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the  next  ten  years  he  was  deeply  occupied 
with  affairs  of  state,  devoting  himself  to  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  geology  and  mineralogy, 
and  proving  himself  an  able  and  conscientious 
minister  whose  grasp  of  practical  affairs  was 
astonishing.  It  was  through  this  work  that 
he  came  to  love  the  study  of  natural  science, 
to  which  he  gave  much  attention  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life. 

The  years  between  1786  and  1788  were  spent 
in  Italy.  Coming  there  under  the  influence  of 
classic  art  and  literature,  Goethe's  own  art 
became  calmer  and  freer,  and  the  unfinished 
dramas  which  he  brought  with  him  to  Italy — 
Iphigenie,  Tasso,  Egmont  and  Faust — ^begun 
when  he  was  under  the  spell  of  the  Romantic 
movement  (see  Romanticism),  were  com- 
pleted in  an  entirely  different  spirit.  Several 
imfruitful  years  followed  his  return  to  Weimar, 
where,  in  1791,  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  ducal  theater.  This  post  he  held  for 
twenty-six  years.  In  1794  there  came  a  new 
influence  into  his  life,  the  friendship  of  the 
poet  Schiller.  Stimulated  by  the  latter*s  en- 
thusiasm for  literature,  he  completed  in  1796 
his  most  significant  novel,  The  Apprenticeship 
of  Wilhelm  Meister,  a  story  of  theatrical  life 
which  contains  one  of  his  most  charming  lyrics, 
Kennst  du  das  Land?  The  English  translation 
of  this  beautiful  song  is  familiar: 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  fair  citron  blows, 
Where  the  bright  orange  midst  the  foliage  glows, 
Where  soft  winds  greet  us  from  azure  skies, 
Where  silent  myrtles,  stately  laurels  rise, 
Know'st  thou  It  well? 

'Tis  there,  'tis  there. 
That  I  with  thee,  beloved  one,  would  repair. 

The  next  year  Goethe  published  his  epic  of 
humble  peasant  life,  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 
Several  exquisite  ballads  followed,  and  in  1808, 
with  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  Faust, 
he  entered  upon  the  final  period  of  his  literary 
career.  These  last  years  in  Weimar  saw  the 
completion  of  a  novel.  Elective  Affinities;  his 
autobiography.  Truth  and  Fiction  Relating  to 
My  Life;  a  sequel  to  Wilhelm  Meister;  a  col- 
lection of  Oriental  lyrics;  and  the  second  part 
of  Faust.  As  he  laid  aside  this  monumental 
work,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  said,  ''It 
is  now  really  indifferent  what  I  do,  or  if  I 
do  anything  at  all." 

He  died  on  March  22,  1832,  and  was  buried 
in  the  ducal  mausoleum,  near  the  resting  place 
of  his  friend  and  patron,  Charles  Augustus. 
The  house  in  Weimar,  which  was  his  home  for 
so  many  years,  and  the  one  in  Frankfort  where 


he  was  born,  are  preserved  as  memorials  of 
him,  and  many  of  the  important  cities  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  have  erected 
statues  in  honor  of  this  master-genius.  See 
German  Literature.  b.m.w. 

GOITER,  goi'ter,  an  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  which  is  located  nearly  in  the 
front  of  the  neck.  The  disease  may  appear 
in  the  form  of  a  small  swelling,  or  it  may 
produce  a  growth  of  large  proportions,  several 
inches  deep.  It  is  prevalent  in  many  countries, 
but  particularly  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Switzerland  and  in  Northern  Italy,  where 
lime  formations  abound.  A  general  lade  of 
nutrition,  hardening  of  the  tissues,  and  the 
habit  of  carrying  heavy  weights  on  the  head, 
are  some  of  the  causes  of  goiter.  One  treat- 
ment of  a  certain  form  of  the  disease  is  the 
local  and  internal  administration  of  small  doses 
of  iodine,  but  a  physician  should  alwa3rs  deter- 
mine whether  this  is  the  proper  method  to 
employ.  The  X-ray  has  also  been  succearfully 
applied.  Some  authorities  advise  the  entire 
removal  of  the  goiter  by  operation,  but  this 
must  be  followed  by  the  continued  administra- 
tion of  thyroid  lymph.  The  disease  is  seldom 
fatal. 

60LC0NDA,  golkon'da,  the  ancient  city  of 
India  which  lay  halfway  between  Madras  and 
Bombay,  famous  in  olden  times  for  diamonds, 
which,  however,  were  merely  cut  and  poli^ied 
there.  The  expression  richer  than  Oolconda 
became  proverbial.  The  ruins  of  this  city  ol 
the  long  ago  are  still  famous  for  the  aneiimi 
fortress,  now  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  for 
the  gray-stone  burial  places  of  one-time  ruleis 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Golconda. 

GOLD.  So  far  as  is  known  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  this  yellow  metal  has  not 
been  "the  precious  metal,"  more  sought  aft^ 
than  any  other.  All  researches  show  that  nuon 
knew  of  it  before  he  knew  of  any  other  metal, 
and  that  it  was  everywhere,  in  a  sense,  the 
standard  of  value.  The  Assyrians  and  the 
Egyptians,  the  founders  of  the  very  ohleflt 
civilizations,  expended  their  skill  in  fashioniDg 
ornaments  from  it;  and  what  the  ancient  He* 
brews  thought  of  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  seemed  the  only  thing  with  which^  they 
could  compare  those  "precepts  of  the  Lord" 
which  were  the  greatest  factor  in  their  national 
life.  "More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,** 
chanted  the  psalmist;  "yea,  than  much  fine 
gold."  Some  of  the  Oriental  peoples  almost 
worshiped  it,  for  was  it  not  in  its  color  ^nd 
luster  like  the  sun,  the  god  of  their  idolatry? 
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In  medieval  times  it  played  a  great  part  in 
history,  for  a  whole  science  was  built  around 
it — ^the  science  of  alchemy.  Gold  was  the  most 
perfect  substance  in  the  world,  the  alchemists 
declared,  and  they  used  their  science  and  their 
magic  in  vain  attempts  to  find  some  means  of 
turning  other  metals  into  it.  With  the  growth 
of  science  and  the  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemical  elements,  it  became  clear 
that  such  transformation  could  not  be  brought 
about.  The  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
gold  acquired  by  the  alchemists  in  their  vain 
search  has  served  as  a  basis  for  a  more  scien- 
tific study  of  this  very  intei^esting  and  useful 
metaL 

Its  Properties.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  chemical 
element;  that  is,  it  cannot  by  any  known  means 
be  separated  into  simpler  components.  It  is  a 
fari^t  yellow,  lustrous,  very  heavy  metal  (19.31 
times  heavier  than  water),  and  it  melts  at  a 
temperature  of  about  1945°  F.  If  subjected  to 
a  much  higher  temperature  it  gives  off  a  vapor 
with  a  greenish-yellow  color.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  boiling  point  would  be 
46tt*  F.  Electricity  and  heat  both  pass 
thrau^  it  readily ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  good 
eoaduGlor,  but  needless  to  say  it  is  seldom  put 
to  any  of  the  practical  everyday  uses  to  which 
any  ol  the  cheaper  metals  are  equally  well 
soiled.  No  other  metal  has  ever  been  found 
fddflh  is  so  satisfactory  for  coins  of  high  value, 
tor  jewelry  and  ornaments  and  for  dentistry, 
tad  most  of  the  gold  mined  is  used  for  these 
I,  for  gilding  or  lettering,  and  for  col- 
l^ass  and  chinaware.  About  one-fourth 
of  each  year's  production  of  gold,  it  is  esti- 
mated^  is  used  for  coins. 

Li  its  pure  state  gold  has  one  quality  which 
unfits  it  for  hard  usage — it  is  soft;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  almost  always  mixed  with  a  harder 
metal,  the  mixture  being  known  as  an  alloy. 
A  finger  ring  of  pure  gold  would  not  hold  its 
Jmpe  well;  a  coin  of  pure  gold  would  wear 
away  quickly;  so  in  making  the  former  a  mix- 
tm  d  silver  is  used,  and  for  the  latter  about 
to  ten  per  cent  of  copper.  Copper 
and  reddens  the  color,  while  silver 
Vffr^f*^  it,  and  the  proportion  of  cither  of 
these  metals  used  in  an  alloy  is  determined  in 
part  by  the  color  desired.  The  pureness  of 
gold  used  for  jewelry  is  measured  in  carats, 
and  ''twenty-four  carats"  is  the  standard  of 
measurement,  for  it  means  absolute  pureness. 
Bl  nearly  all  countries  gold  coins  are  made 
pure.  The  Austrian  ducat  has  98.6 
cent  of  gold  and  1.4  per  cent  of  copper. 


The  British  sovereign,  which  is  91.7  per  cent 
gold  and  8.3  per  cent  copper,  contains  twenty- 
two  carats;  the  American  gold  coin  of  ninety 
per  cent  gold  and  ten  per  cent  copper  contains 
21.6  carats.  Most  twenty-carat  gold  has 
twenty  parts  of  gold  to  four  of  a  harder  metal ; 
eighteen-carat  gold  has  two  less;  but  articles 
made  of  this  alloy  have  a  right  to  be  called 
"solid  gold,"  for  this  simply  means  that  they 
are  of  gold  or  the  gold  alloy  all  through,  rather 
than  having  a  plating  of  gold  over  a  basis  of 
some  cheaper  material. 

Gold  has  two  properties  which  are  far  more 
interesting  than  any  of  those  mentioned  above. 
It  can  be  hammered  out  into  a  sheet  of  incred- 
ible thinness,  or,  to  speak  technically,  it  is 
the  most  malleable  of  the  metals  (see  subheads 
Gold-Beating  and  Gold  Leaf  below) ;  and  it  is 
extremely  ductile — that  is,  it  can  be  drawn  out 
to  a  great  length  without  breaking.  As  re- 
gards this  latter  quality,  skilful  operators  have 
drawn  gold  out  into  such  a  tiny  wire  that  it 
takes  680  feet  of  it  to  weigh  one  grain  or  about 
900  miles  to  weigh  a  pound  avoirdupois.  But 
the  gold,  to  be  thus  treated,  must  be  pure.  If 
one  two-thousandth  of  its  weight  of  lead,  for 
instance,  be  added  to  the  gold,  the  wire  can- 
not be  made. 

Gold  in  Chemistry.  Like  every  other  ele- 
ment, gold  has  its  chemical  symbol,  or  "nick- 
name," for  it  would  be  unwieldly  in  speaking 
of  chemical  compounds  always  to  use  the  full 
name  of  every  element;  and  since  the  Latin 
name  for  gold  is  aurum,  its  symbol  is  the 
abbreviation  Au.  In  the  paragraph  above, 
mention  is  made  of  some  of  the  alloys  of 
gold,  and  the  article  Alloy  has  more  to  say 
on  the  same  subject.  Now  many  of  the  alloys 
are  mixtures  and  not  chemical  compounds; 
that  is,  each  substance  which  enters  into  the 
alloy  keeps  its  own  individuality  and  proper- 
ties. This  is  true  of  the  alloys  of  gold  with 
silver  and  copper  and  also  of  gold  amalgam 
(the  alloy  with  mercury).  But  gold  does  com- 
bine with  certain  substances  to  make  real 
compounds.  With  aluminum  it  forms  a  brittle 
purple,  and  with  zinc  a  brittle  violet,  com- 
pound. Alloys  with  iron,  used  in  jewelry  in 
France,  are  known  as  gray  gold  and  blue 
gold  on  account  of  the  modifications  of  the 
yellow  color  resulting  from  the  formation  of 
alloys. 

Looking  at  gold  and  touching  it,  it  would 
seem  that  so  solid  and  heavy  a  substance  could 
not  be  dissolved,  and  indeed  most  acids  or 
other  liquids  have  no  more  effect  on  it  than 
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does  water.  On  account  of  its  resistance  to 
oxidation,  the  alchemists  caUed  gold  a  noble 
metal  or  the  king  of  metals.  However,  chlorine 
it  cannot  resist, 
and  in  water  sat- 
urated with  that 
gas  it  is  dissolved 
as  readily  as  is 
salt  in  hot  water. 
A  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  also 
dissolves  gold 
readily,  owing  to 
the  liberation  of 
chlorine  by  the 
interaction  of  the 
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THE   GOLD   OF   THE 

WORLD 

All  the  money  of  the  world, 

except  that  of  the  few  coun- 

two    acids.      On  tries    which    have    a    silver, 

-     ^,  .     nickel  or  paper  standard.   Is 

account     of     this  based  on  about  $8,000,000,000 

f>fft^ct      n  n      f  h  P   ^'^  S°*<^-  ^  ^"^®  ^^  S^^^  °'  ^^*^ 
cucub     u  u      1 11  c  value  would  measure  twenty- 
royal    metal    the  nine  feet  on  eabh  edge.     The 
...  -   large  automobiles  In  the  Illus- 

alcnemists  named  tratlon  help  to  a  realization 

this  mixture  °'  ^^^  «*^^  *^^  ^"^*^  ^  ®^"^- 
of  acids  aqua  regia,  that  is,  the  royal  water. 
When  this  solution  is  evaporated  yellow  crys- 
tals of  auric  chloride  are  obtained.  This  gold 
chloride  is  used  in  "toning"  (that  is,  modifying 
the  color  of)  photographs.  In  the  presence  of 
air,  a  solution  of  sodium  (or  potassium)  cya- 
nide dissolves  gold.  This  fact  is  utilized  in 
extracting  the  metal  from  its  ores. 

How  Gold  Exists  in  Nature.  Long,  long  ago, 
people  did  not  delve  deep  in  the  earth  for 
their  supply  of  gold.  They  just  took  what 
nature  had  left  ready  for  them  on  the  surface. 
Gold  was  frequently  found  then,  as  it  is  some- 
times found  to-day,  mixed  with  the  sand  and 
gravel  along  a  river  course.  When  so  found 
it  is  in  a  pure  state  or  mixed  with  silver,  and 
occurs  in  all  sizes  from  tiny  particles  like 
grains  of  glistening  sand  to  nuggets  of  fair 
size.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  largest  nugget 
ever  found  thus  free  in  the  sand  and  gravel 
was  discovered  in  Victoria,  Australia,  and 
weighed  183  pounds.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  the  intense  excitement  which  must  have 
prevailed  when  this  $50,000  lump  of  gold  was 
picked  up. 

To  obtain  gold  from  such  alluvial  sources, 
only  a  simple  washing  is  necessary.  These 
surface  deposits  are  called  placer  mines,  and 
most  of  them  are  shallow  and  quickly  ex- 
hausted. Naturally  they  are  the  more  con- 
spicuous and  enticing  sources  of  gold,  and  in 
almost  every  case  where  the  discovery  of  gold 
has  been  followed  by  the  rush  of  thousands  to 


the  spot,  it  has  been  metal  of  this  easily  at- 
tainable variety  that  has  been  first  sought. 
The  "forty-niners,"  for  example,  who  formed 
the  endless  caravan  across  the  desert  to  Cali- 
fornia, were  seeking  "placer"  gold,  and  the 
first  findings  in  the  Klondike  region,  in  Aus- 
tralia and  in  South  Africa  were  of  the  same 
variety.  At  first,  every  man  washed  his  own 
gold  in  a  simple  sheet-iron  pan,  but  later 
hydraulic  machinery  was  introduced — powerful 
machinery  which  by  means  of  its  forcibly- 
driven  streams  of  water  tears  out  gravel  and 
soil  and  boulders  in  the  gold-bearing  regions 
and,  by  a  system  of  gratings,  separates  the  gold 
from  the  worthless  material.  This  is  a  wasteful 
process — wasteful  not  of  gold,  but  of  soil — and 
it  has  been  practically  forbidden  in  well-settled 
places,  as  in  California.  To  take  its  place, 
in  sections  where  placer  gold  exists,  another 
method,  which  employs  dredges,  has  been  in- 
troduced. 

All  gold  does  not  exist  in  this  free  state. 
Much  of  it  exists  in  ores  or  gold-bearing  rock, 
and  must  be  mined  like  any  other  metal,  by 
means  of  great  shafts  sunk  into  the  earth. 
In  Western  Australia,  Transylvania  and  Colo- 
rado large  quantities  of  a  compound  of  gold 
with  tellurium  (formula  Au  Te2)  are  found. 
This  is  a  gray  or  black  ore,  though  an  admix- 
ture of  free  gold  sometimes  gives  it  a  brassy 
color.  Gold-bearing  ores  are  especially  plenti- 
ful in  mountainous  regions. 

Taking  Gold  from  the  Ores.  After  the  rock 
with  its  precious  admixture  of  gold  is  brought 
to  the  surface,  there  remains  much  to  be  done 
before  the  gold  is  in  an  easily  recognizable  state. 

The  miner  has  no  nuggets  of  pure  gold  to 
carry  about  in  his  pocket,  or  to  tie  up  into 
a  long  string  in  the  fascinating  manner  of  a 
Bret  Harte  hero;  it  was  placer  gold  entirely 
with  which  these  men  dealt.  The  treatment 
given  gold-bearing  ore  depends  largely  on  what 
other  substances  enter  into  its  composition, 
but  the  preliminary  process  is  usually  the  same. 
The  ore  is  crushed  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder 
by  a  stamping  machine,  and  is  then  passed 
over  copper  plates  covered  with  mercury.  This 
substance  has  a  strong  affinity  for  gold,  and 
as  the  ore  passes  over  it,  it  draws  out  the 
gold  particles  and  lets  the  other  material  pass 
by.  The  pulpy  mass  of  mercury  and  gold 
which  results  is  known  as  amalgam.  This  is 
first  squeezed,  to  force  out  the  excess  mercury, 
and  the  hard  amalgam  which  remains  is  heated 
until  the  mercury  distils  and  passes  off  in 
vapor,  leaving  the  gold. 
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There  are  other  processes  of  extraction  in 
which  the  gold  is  dissolved  by  chlorine  or  by 
cyanides  and  afterwards  reprecipitated  from 
the  solution,  but  these  are  more  complicated 
than  the  amalgamation  process  described 
above.  Frequently  they  are  used  in  combina- 
tion with  the  above,  to  recover  the  gold  which 
the  mercury  has  allowed  to  escape. 

Where  Gold  Is  Found.  Gold  is  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  earth,  and  wherever  it  is 
known  or  believed  to  be,  men  are  certain  to 
find  their  way.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  there  was  a  legend  which  told  of  a 
wondrous  region  called  £1  Dorado,  "the 
golden,"  where  gold  was  reputed  to  be  as  com- 
mon as  sand,  and  many  of  the  exploring  par- 
ties which  set  out  from  Europe  during  that 
period  of  romance  and  adventure  were  in  quest 
of  that, marvelous  country.  They  never  found 
it,  but  in  the  nineteenth  century  several  dis- 
coveries were  made  which  caused  people  to 
exclaim  at  first,  "El  Dorado,  surely;"  for  so 
rich  did  the  possibilities  seem  in  California,  in 
Australasia,  in  Alaska,  in  South  Africa. 

At  present  there  is  approximately  $460,000,- 
000  worth  of  gold  produced  in  the  world 
annually;  that  is,  there  is  probably  twice  as 
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Figures  Represent  Millions  of  Dollars 

THE  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION 

The  proportionate  sizes  of  the  golden  symbols 
are  helpful  in  comparing  the  production  of  gold 
in  the  leading  countries. 

much  mined  each  year  as  existed  in  the  whole 
of  Europe  at  the  time  America  was  discovered. 
Of  this  vast  amount  Africa  produces  over  forty 
per  cent;  the  United  States,  including  Alaska, 
over  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  $90,000,000 
worth;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  twelve  per 


cent  and  Russia  about  six  per  cent.  It  is 
believed  that  certain  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica are  capable  of  considerable  development 
as  gold-mining  countries.  The  world's  stock  of 
gold  in  1917  was  estimated  at  116,000,000,000, 
one-half  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  coin  and 
bullion. 

United  States.  Though  gold  has  been  found 
in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, the  production  in  the  United  States  is 
largely  in  the  Western  mountain  country. 
California,  Colorado,  Alaska  and  Nevada  are 
the  richest  gold-producing  regions,  though 
South  Dakota,  Arizona^  and  Montana  and 
Utah  have  an  annual  yield  of  several  million 
dollars  each.  For  many  years  after  the  sen- 
sational discovery  of  gold  in  1848,  California 
was  without  a  rival  as  a  gold-producing  state, 
but  in  more  recent  times  Colorado,  Nevada 
and  Alaska  have  challenged  its  supremacy. 

Canada,  The  Dominion  produces  about  one- 
eighth  as  much  gold  as  does  the  United  States. 
Ontario,  British  Columbia  and  Yukon  are  the 
largest  producers  among  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces. The  production  in  1915  was  more  than 
double  that  in  1907,  but  was  not  so  great  as 
that  in  any  of  the  four  years  from  1899  to 
1902,  when  the  placer  deposits  of  the  Klondike 
in  the  Yukon  district  were  producing  so  abun- 
dantly. 

Africa  and  AiLstralasia.  The  greatest  gold- 
field  in  the  world,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  in  the 
Transvaal,  in  South  Africa;  Rhodesia  and  the 
Gold  Coast  yield  amounts  which  are  small  in 
comparison  to  the  rich  stores  from  that  more- 
favored  land. 

In  Australasia  the  placer  mines  have  been 
for  the  most  part  exhausted,  but  the  deep 
mines  still  yield  splendidly.  Western  Aus- 
tralia ranks  first  among  the  states,  with  an 
annual  yield  of  about  $25,000,000,  Victoria, 
Queensland  and  New  Zealand  each  averaging 
not  more  than  a  third  of  that  amount. 

Gold-Beating.  As  stated  above,  gold  is  so 
malleable  that  it  can  be  hammered  into  very 
thin  sheets — so  thin  that  it  takes  more  than 
367,000  to  make  a  pile  an  inch  high!  The 
process  by  which  these  thin  sheets  are  made  is 
known  as  gold-be€Uing,  and  is  carriod  on  as 
follows : 

A  very  small  amount  of  either  copper  or 
silver,  according  to  the  color  desired,  is  mixed 
with  the  gold,  which  is  subjected  to  a  very 
great  heat  to  render  it  more  malleable.  It  is 
then  cast  into  a  bar,  which  is  passed  between 
rollers  and  flattened  into  a  ribbon  one-eight- 
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hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  is  cut 
into  pieces  about  one  inch  square,  which  are 
laid  between  leaves  of  a  very  thin,  tough 
paper.  Exactly  in  the  middle  of  each  leaf  the 
gold  is  placed,  and  the  alternation  of  paper  and 
gold  is  continued  until  there  are  210  sheets  of 
gold  in  the  little  pile,  which  is  called  a  cutch. 
This  is  bound  in  parchment,  laid  on  a  marble 
block  and  beaten  for  twenty  minutes  with  a 
great  hammer  which  weighs  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen pounds.  So  much  elasticity  has  the  cutch 
that  the  hammer  actually  rebounds,  and  does 
not  need  to  be  lifted. 

When  the  first  beating  stops,  the  little  gold 
sheets  are  three  and  one-half  inches  square. 
Each  one  is  then  cut  into  four  squares,  and 
these  are  placed  between  leaves  of  gold-beat- 
er's skin,  a  special  membrane  prepared  from 
the  intestine  of  the  ox.  The  beating  is  con- 
tinued with  a  ten-pound  hammer  for  about  two 
hours;  the  gold  sheets  are  again  taken  out  and 
quartered;  and  a  third  beating  with  a  seven- 
pound  hammer  reduces  them  after  about  four 
hours  to  their  final  state,  when  they  are  known 
as  gold  leaf. 

Gold  Leaf.  The  incredibly  thin  leaves, 
through  which  the  light  can  now  filter,  are 
taken  up  with  wooden  pincers,  laid  on  a 
leather  cushion,  and  trimmed  with  a  knife 
made  of  rattan  to  sheets  three  and  one-half 
inches  square.  Twenty-five  of  these,  between 
sheets  of  paper,  make  up  a  "book,"  and  the 
books  are  sold  in  packs  of  twenty,  the  whole- 
sale price  of  a  pack  averaging  a  little  more 
than  seven  dollars.  As  the  cost  of  the  gold 
thus  used  is  somewhat  over  four  dollars,  and  as 
the  long  and  tedious  process  must  all  be  carried 
on  by  hand,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  profit  is  not 
excessive.  The  ordinary  gold  leaf  of  commerce 
is  not  reduced  to  the  very  minimum  thinness, 
but  each  one  is  about  uffAirTr  o^  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

Gold  leaf  as  used  in  the  arts  is  familiar  to 
everybody.  It  appears  in  the  lettering  on  book 
covers,  on  picture  frames,  on  furniture,  on  pot- 
tery—everywhere, in  fact,  where  gilding  is 
used;  for  most  gilding  is  done  by  means  of 
gold  leaf.  On  the  Egyptian  mumm^^  cases 
which  have  lain  in  the  tombs  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years,  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  such  gilding,  which  show  that  the 
ancients  must  have  understood  gold-beating 
almost  as  well  as  do  modem  artisans. 

Dentists,  too,  use  large  quantities  of  gold 
leaf,  as  that  is  the  form  in  which  their  material 
for  fillings  comes  to  them.    Theirs,  however, 


is  not  the  very  thinnest  variety,  as  the  beating 
is  not  carried  beyond  the  cutch  stage,  and  it 
must  be  pure  gold  and  not  an  alloy. 

Gold  lace  consists  of  very  fine  strips  of  gold 
twined  around  silk.  It  contains  only  about 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  gold.  Precipi- 
tated gold  (purple  of  Cassius)  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ruby  glass.  a.mcc. 

Consult  Curie's  Gold  Mines  of  the  World; 
Kemp's  Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States. 

Related  Subjects.  Further  information  con- 
nected with  gold  may  be  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing articles  in  these  volumes: 

Alchemy  Ductility 

Alloy  Gravity,  Specific 

Amalgam  Malleability 

Carat  Mining 

Chemistry  Money 

GOLD  COAST,  a  British  colony  in  West 
Africa,  with  a  coast  line  of  334  miles,  extending 
along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  owes  its  name  to 
the  abundance  of  gold  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
colony.  The  area  of  the  Gold  Coast  itself  is 
about  25,000  square  miles,  but  with  Ashanti 
and  the  Northern  Territory  annexed  in  1901, 
the  area  is  nearly  81,000  square  miles.  The 
climate  is  very  unhealthful,  and  few  Europeans 
can  withstand  the  deadly  fevers  prevalent  in 
all  parts  of  the  colony.  The  soil  is  wonderfully 
fertile,  and  produces  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
cotton  and  spices.  The  phief  exports  are  gold, 
copra,  palm  oil,  rubber  and  cocoa.  The  colony 
is  divided  into  three  provinces.  Western,  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern,  administered  by  resident  com-^ 
missioners,  who  are  responsible  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Cape  Coast  Colony,  appointed  by 
the  British  Crown.  Ashanti  and  the  Northern 
Territory  each  have  separate  chief  commis- 
sioners. The  chief  towns  are  Coomassie,  cap- 
ital of  Ashanti,  Accra,  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
Seecondee,  Quittah,  and  Winnebah.  Popula- 
tion in  1911,  1,503,386. 

GOLDEN  AGE,  a  term  used  to  represent  the 
period  of  highest  development  in  literature 
and  art  in  a  country.  The  Romans  used  it  to 
describe  the  ideal  time  when,  under  Saturn's 
reign,  the  earth  produced  without  cultivation, 
and  happiness,  peace  and  sinlessness  prevailed. 
It  is  broadly  applied  to  the  fanciful  era,  usu- 
ally of  extreme  youth,  before  one's  illusions 
are  lost. 

GOLDEN  BULL,  a  term  applied  in  a  general 
way  to  any  state  document  bearing  a  golden 
seal.  The  word  is  from  the  Latin  bulla  aurea, 
so  called  from  the  golden  case  in  which  the 
seal  attached  to  the  bull,  or  document,  was 
inclosed.    One  golden  bull  in  particular  relates 
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the  edict  issued  id  1356  by  Charles  IV  ot 
Germaoy  for  the  purpose  of  decrcaaiog  the 
confuaioD  ul  tend  log  imperial  elections.  The 
decree  limited  the  number  of  electors  to  seven 
(three  prelates  and  four  lay  princes).  Frank- 
fort was  declared  to  be  the  place  of  election, 
and  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  that  of  coronation.  The 
important  queatiooa  of  the  dependence  of  the 
imperial  office  on  the  Pope,  and  the  latter'a 
uuthority  to  investigate  and  approve  elections, 
were  ignored. 

GOLDEN  FLEECE,  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
fleece  of  gold  which  was  guarded  by  a  dragon 
in  a  grove  sacred  to  Mars,  in  the  city  of  Col- 
chis, OQ  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  That 
Jason  might  prove  himself  worthy  of  the 
throne  of  lolcus,  which  he  claimed  from  the 
usurper  Pelias,  his  uncle,  be  was  commissioned 
to  bring  back  the  Golden  Fleece.  He  started 
on  this  perilous  adventure  with  a  band  of 
heroes,  who  sailed  in  the  ship  Atso.  Many 
were  the  thrilling  experiences  which  the  Argo- 
nauts encouDtercd.  but  Jason  secured  the 
Fleece  and  returned  to  lolcus  to  demand  the 
abdication  of  the  wicked  Pelias.     See  Agoo- 

GOLDEN  GATE,  The,  the  picturesque  chan- 
nel which  coonects  San  Francisco  Bay  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Anyone  who  has  crossed 
the  bay,  even  in  an  unromantic  ferry  boat,  ^od 
has  looked  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  at 
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sunset  has  seen  a  picture  which  he  is  not  likely 
to  forget.  The  chaonel  is  in  effect  but  a  moun- 
tain pass — a  mountain  pass  with  a  branch  of 
the  ocean  oveispreading  it.  On  either  side  the 
mountains  which  border  the  great  bay  break 
off  rather  abruptly,  forming  bold  promontories, 
"on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily."  The  pas- 
sage between,  which  is  deep  enough  to  admit 
the  largest  seagoing  steameCB  into  the  peaceful 
harbor,  is  one  mile  wide  and  four  miles  long. 


17  GOLDEHROD 

Some  accounts  say  that  Drake  named  the 
Golden  Gate  far  back  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
but  J.  C.  Fremont  in  his  Memoirs  claims  the 
honor  for  himself.    See  8an  FaimaBco. 

GOLDEN  HORN,  a  name  given  to  a  beauti- 
ful harbor,  an  inlet  of  the  Bosporus,  on  which 
stands  the  city  of  Constantinople.  It  is  six 
miles  long,  about  half  a  mile  wide  at  the  widest 
part,  and  more  resembles  a  river  than  a  har- 
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bor.  It  is  deep,  well  sheltered  and  capable  of 
accommodating  1,200  large  ships  at  anchor. 
On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn 
are  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata. 
The  city  of  Constantinople  now  consists  ot 
a  collection  of  towns  and  villages  on  both 
sides  of  the  Golden  Horn,  Galata,  magnifi- 
cently situated  overlooking  the  harbor,  be- 
ing the  modem  business  center — the  location 
of  banks,  post  offices  and  steamship  offices. 
Pera  is  the  residential  section,  occupied  by 
European  business  men  and  embassies  and  the 
most  modem  and  fashionable  hotels  and  shops. 

There  is  an  old  expression  to  the  effect  that 
when  one  has  seen  Naples  he  may  be  content 
to  die,  as  nothing  more  beautiful  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  fascination  of  the  Golden  Horn 
is  equally  great,  and  its  beauties,  once  seen, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  For  illustration  of  the 
great  city,  eee  Co.vst.<ntinople.  p.bt.a. 

GOLDEHSOD,  the  most  famiHar  and  abun- 
dant of  North  American  lale  summer  and  early 
autumn  wild  Bowers,  It  is  such  a  general  fav- 
orite that  it  has  been  chosen  the  national 
flower  of  the  United  States,  and  the  state 
flower  of  Alabama.  Iowa.  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  It  has  a  slender, 
wand  I  ike  stem,  smooth  or  hairy,  which  bears 
thick  clusters  or  graceful  plumes  of  compound, 
bright  yellow,  deep  golden  or  white  Howers. 
The  leaves,  smooth  or  hairy,  even  or  tooth- 
edged,  may  be  seen  swaying  by  dry  roadsides. 
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in  moist  woods,  ia  ewamps  and  peat  boga  or 
in  cultivated  gardens.  There  are  about  a. 
hundred  species,  some  of  the  commoaest  being 
the  earlv  goldeitrod,  often  dried  tor  interior 


How  sou  la  receive 

I  thanh  Him  for  the  Oaldenrod. 

— Lucr  Larcoh  ;  Gotdenrod. 

decoration;  the  large,  handsome  Canada  gold- 
evrad;  the  showy  seaside  gotdenrod,  and  the 
lance-leaved    or    fragrant    goldenrod. 

Various  epeciea  of  this  flower  are  valued  as 
forage.  The  Canada  goldenrod  yields  a  strong 
fiber,  but  it  is  not  used  commercially.  The 
leaves  of  another  species,  the  sweet  gotdenrod 
or  Blue  Mountain  tea,  have  been  used  as  tea 
and  yield  an  oil  employed  ia  medicine  as  a 
tonic.  A  few  species  are  found  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Europe. 

GOLD'FINCH,  a  joyous  little  songster  of 
Eastern  North  America,  about  the  size  of  the 
canary  and,  like  that  sweet  singer,  cheerily 
clothed  in  bright  yellow.  The  goldfinch  re- 
joices also  in  black  wings  and  a  black  crown 
and  tail,  the  latter  varied  with  markings  of 
white  and  gray.  Its  gay  and  ringing  notes— 
per-chic-o-ree,  per-cftic-o-ree— are  uttered  with 
a  joyous  abandon  that  the  cage  bird  can  never 
equal.  These  merry  songsters  nest  from 
Southern  Manitoba,  Central  Quebec  and  New- 
foundland south  to  Eastern  Colorado,  South- 
ern Oklahoma,  Central  Arkansas  and  North- 
em    Georgia,   wintering    over    most    of    their 
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breeding  range  and  as  far  south  as  the  GuU 
of  Mexico.  The  nest,  made  of  grass,  bark  and 
moss  and  lined  with  thistledown,  is  placed  in 
a  tree  or  bush.  Three  to  six  pale,  bluish  egga 
are  laid  in  June  or  July.  The  birds  love  to 
seek  their  food,  the  seed-bearing  plants,  in  the 
field  and  garden,  where  "the  old  sunfiowera  rat- 
tle before  their  vigorous  attack  and  the  thistles 
spring  into  sudden  blossom  of  black  and  gold 
as  they  swing  from  the  nodding  heads."  The 
goldfinch's  span  of  life  is  about  fifteen  yeare. 

The  European  goldfinch,  which  resembles  its 
American  cousin  in  habits,  is  cinnamon-brown 
on  the  back,  and  has  a  black  crown,  black 
wings  marked  with  yellow,  a  black  tail  and 
white  underparts.  About  the  base  of  the  bill 
is  an  area  of  bright  red.  It  ranges  throughout 
Europe  except  in  the  regions  farthest  sorth, 
and  a  few  specimens  have  been  seen  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Its 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  white,  marked 
with  purple.  This  bird  is  a  favorite  cage 
songster  in  European  homes. 

GOLDFISH,  a  species  of  carp,  kept  in 
aquariums  for  their  beauty  in  nearly  all  civil- 
ized parts  of  the  world.  Thousands  of  yeais 
ago  all  of  this  species  were  of  greenish  color, 
but  one  day,  in  China,  several  of  rather  golden 
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ed  in  a  pond.  So  through  care- 
ful breeding  of  these,  and  through  selection,  a 
new  race  of  fish  was  started,  and  in  China  the 
rearing  of  goldfish  has  become  a  science.    fVom 
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those  greenish  ancestoTs  have  sprung  the  dart- 
ing creatures  of  aquariums  everywhere,  gleam- 
ing pure  gold  in  the  sunshine. 

Goldfish  can  be  purchased  for  from  ten  to 
twetity-6ve  cents  each,  depending  cfaieBy  on 
the  siie.  They  grow  to  about  five  or  six  inches 
in  length,  and  have  been  known  to  live  ten 
yeai«  in  an  aquarium.  They  may  live  a 
hundred  years  under  perfect  natural  conditions. 
They  should  be  placed  in  water,  not  too  cold, 
in  which  some  water-plant  is  growing  and  to 
which  a  little  fresh  water  is  added  each  day, 
and  should  be  given  a  little  sunshine,  and  fed 
the  prepared  food  sold  for  the  purpose. 

GOLD  LACE,  a  handsome  fabric  woven  of 
gilded  silk  thread,  used  for  decorating  uni- 
forms, liveries,  altar  cloths  and  ecclesiastical 
robes,  banners  and  theatrical  dress,  as  well  as 
for  ornamentation  in  women's  apparel.  To 
make  the  thread,  a  rod  of  silver  is  covered 
with  gold  leaf  and  drawn  between  perforated 
diamonds  or  rubies  to  make  it  into  a  fine  wire. 
The  finest  of  such  wire  is  so  delicate  that  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  of  it  weighs  only  an  ounce. 
It  is  then  wound  around  with  silk  thread,  and 
the  resulting  thread  of  golden  luster  is  woven 
into  lace.    Stiver  lace  is  similarly  made. 

GOLDSUTa,  OuvEB  (1728-1774),  an  Eng- 
lish story-writer,  essayist,  dramatist  and  poet, 
the  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  English  noveb. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  one  of  the  best 
comedies  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  Sloopt 
to  Conquer.  The  latter  still  holds  the  favor 
of  the  public  because  of  its  uproarious  fun. 
As  a  poet  he  is  remembered  cbiefiy  for  The 
Deserted  Village,  a  poem  which  touchingly 
describes  the  decay  of  the  little  town  where  he 
spent  his  boyhood.  Its  opening  lines  are: 
Sweet  Auburn '.  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 
Where    health    and    plenty   cheered   ths    laboring 

Where  BmllinK  Bprlng  lis  earliest  vlnK  paid 
And  parting  mimmer's  UnBerlng  blooms  delayed. 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  Innocence  and  etue, 
^Bta  of  my  youth,  when  every  spot  coutd  please. 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene. 

The  Deserted  Viltofie  and  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  both  show  a  departure  from  the  arti- 
ficial standards  of  the  eighteenth  century;  in 
its  sincerity  and  sympathy  for  nature  and 
humanity,  the  former  belongs  rather  to  the 
new  school  of  the  nineteenth  century  (see 
RoMANTiasM).  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a 
delightful  narrative  of  village  life,  is  aimless 
in  plot  and  weakened  by  absurdities,  but  it 
is  justly  admired  for  its  simple  and  charming 
159 
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style,  engaging  humor  and  excellent  character 
drawing.  Dr.  Primrose,  the  vicar  of  Wakefield, 
is  one  of  the  en- 
during creations 
in  English  fiction. 
Goldsmith  was 
bom  in  Ireland, 
the  eon  of  a  poor 
curate  who  is 
pictured  in  the 
country  parson  of 
7*^6  Deierled 
Viliage.  He  was 
a  laiy  and  indif- 
ferent student, 
and  his  teachers       OLIVBR  GOLDSMITH 

p  B 11 P  H  him  n  Much  ot  his  work  is  In- 
caiiea  mm  a  cludea  among  tha  literary 
dullard.  In  1744  treasures  of  Bngllah-Bpeaklng 
■  .       J   T  ■        people.     He  wrote  with  grace 

he  entered  Inn-  and  sweetness,  and  tender, 
ity  CoUege,  Dub-  l«»ie"<=  charm. 
lin,  obtained  a  degree  five  years  later,  and  after 
his  graduation  made  a  trial  of  several  profes- 
sions, including  the  ministry,  teaching  and 
medicine.  In  none  of  these  did  he  meet  with 
success.  The  years  between  1753  and  1756  he 
spent  in  wanderiikg  about  Europe,  where  he 
sometimes  earned  his  bread  and  lodging  by 
playing  the  flute  for  dancing  peasants. 

Finally  he  took  up  titeiature,  the  one  calling 
for  which  he  was  suited.  Beginning  as  a  hack- 
writer for  London  booksellers,  he  soon  won  the 
notice  of  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  (which 
see),  who  was  charmed  by  the  delightful  style 
of  his  letters,  published  in  1760  and  the  year 
following  under  the  title,  A  Citizen  of  the 
World.  It  was  not  long  before  Goldsmith 
fotmd  himself  a  member  of  the  famous  Liter- 
ary Club  to  which  belonged  the  greatest  writ^ 
eiB  and  artiste  of  the  period.  In  1764  he 
established  his  fame  with  the  publication  of 
The  Traveller,  a  poem  equal  in  merit  to  The 
Deserted  Village,  thou(ch  it  has  never  become 
so  popular.  His  literary  work  continued  until 
his  premature  death,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
Among  his  writings  not  mentioned  above  are 
several  school  histories,  more  attractively 
written  than  accurate,  and  a  comedy.  The 
Good-Natured  Man. 

Goldsmith's  conversation   had   little  of  the 
charm   of  his  writings,  and  his   friends  took 
great  delight  in  an  "epitaph"  which  said. 
Here  Ilea  Nolly  Goldsmith,   for  shortness  called 

Noll. 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel  and  talked  like  poor  Poll. 


played  in  large  spaces  in  the  great  out-of- 
doors,  under  oonditionB  which  promote  bodily 
health,  develop  physical  control  and  increase 
mental  alertoess.  There  are  comparatively 
few  playing  grounds,  or  courses,  because  even 
a  "short  course"  requires  at  least  sixty  to 
seventy  acres  of  ground,  while  a  "long  course" 
needs  150  acres  or  more,  to  give  players  the 
fullest  measure  of  enjoyment  and  opportunity 
to  develop  masterful  playing.  This  fact  ren- 
ders it  practically  impossible  to  popularize  the 
game  except  in  thickly-populated  centers, 
where  a  hundred  or  more  people  may  combine 
to  lease  or  purchase  the  needed  ground  and 
prepare  it  for  use. 

The  Coarse.  The  playii^  field  does  not  re- 
quire stated  dimensions  or  regular  shape.  A 
so-called  "short  course"  demands  sufficient 
space  to  locate  nine  "holes"  from  100  yards  to 
500  yards  apart.     The  direct  distance  between 
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point,  or  flrat  "tee." 
the  holes  must  be  on  tines  that  are  not  crossed 
or  closely  approached  by  each  other.  This 
latter  is  a  requirement  for  the  safety  of  the 
players;  those  on  any  part  of  the  course  must 
feel  secure  from  flying  shots  from  the  clubs 


the  distances  between  holes  shall  vary  as  much 
as  possible;  more  skill  is  then  demanded  in 
judging  shots.  Whether  the  course  be  one 
of  nine  holes — a  short  course — or  of  eighteen 
holes — a  long  course — the  arrangement  should 
be  such  that  the  last  hole  is  near  the  starting 
point.  In  the  first  half  of  the  game  the  par- 
ticipants are  "playing  out,"  or  moving  away 
from  the  starting  point;  in  the  second  half  they 
are  "playing  in,"  or  approaching  the  point 
from  which  they  began  to  play. 

The  field  may  be  entirely  level,  a  condition 
favored  by  beginners,  or  it  may  be  quite  hilly 
and  wooded  in  places.  The  hazards  of  the 
game  increase  with  the  difficulties  the  surface 
of  the  course  presents.  On  flat  courses  arti- 
ficial mounds  of  earth,  called  bunkers,  are 
reared  to  develop  greater  playing  skill ;  these 
are  also  given  the  general  term  hazariU.  In 
front  of  a  hazard  a  long,  narrow  pit  may  be 
dug  to  a  depth  of  over  a  foot  and  its  bottom 
covered  with  several  inches  of  shifting  sand. 
This  adds  greatly  to  the  difiicukies  of  the  un- 
fortunate player  whose  ball  falls  into  the  pit, 
for  several  shots  may  be  wasted  before  the 
ball  is  again  on  the  fairway- 
Each  hole  is  really  a  metal  cup  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  of  equal  depth,  sunk  into  the 
ground  until  its  top  is  level  with  the  surface. 
The  ball  must  be  knocked  into  the  cup,  a  feat 
requiring  considerable  skill.  To  facilitate  this 
play  the  turf  on  all  sides  of  the  cup  for  about 
thirty  feet  is  made  wery  smooth.  It  is  usually 
heavily  grassed,  and  the  grass  is  kept  closely 
cut;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  a  hard  clay 
surface.  This  square  is  called  the  green,  and 
the  play  on  the  ball  towards  the  cup  from 
any  point  on  the  green  is  called  jmtting  (the 
u  is  given  the  short  sound). 

The  Game.  One  person  may  play  alone — 
a  "single;"  two  may  play  a  match  game — a 
"twosome;"  three— a  "threesome;"  or  four — «■ 
"foursome."    Only  once  in  playing  each  hole* 


inay  the  ball  be  placed  definitely  iti  poailion 
for  a  stroke,  and  that  is  for  the  6rst  stroke  off 


In  these  instances  a 


each  atartiDB  plac« 
email  mound  of 
sand  about  an 
inch  high  may 
scn'e  as  a  base 
upon  which  to 
rest  the  b( 
The   ball   ia  then 

Htruck  by  a  Hub  _^__ 

called  the  driver;  " 

it  is  sent  as  "Now  Tor  nn  awful  bump V 
nearly  aa  posaible  in  the  direction  of  the  first 
hole,  and  at  the  spot  where  it  drops,  an- 
other club,  the  midiroti,  cleek,  brassis,  nib- 
tUk  or  other  of  special  shape,  is  called  into 
»er\'ice  to  advance  it  once  more  towards  the 
cup.  These  clubs  are  classified  below.  Each 
attempt  to  hit  the  ball,  whether  successful 
or  not,  counts  as  one  itroke;  the  person  who 
puts  his  ball  into  the  cup  with  the  fewest 
strokes  wins  the  hole,  and  the  one  with  the 
lowest  score  for  the  total  number  of  holes  wins 
the  game;  this  method  of  scoring  is  called 
"medal"  play.  Sometimes,  by  agreement,  a 
game  may  be  decided  upon  holes  uwn  rather 
than  upon  the  number  of  strokes ;  this  is 
"match  play." 

When  each  of  a  group  of  players  has  "holed 
out"  of  the  first  cup,  all  move  a  few  feet  to 
the  second  tee,  or  second  starting  place,  and 
proceed  to  drive  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
the  first  tee.  Thus  the  game  continues  through 
the  nine  or  the  eighteen  holes. 

A  ball  shot  into  shrubbery  or  behind  trees, 
from  which  position  it  cannot  be  struck,  may 
be  picked  up  and  thrown  into  the  fairway, 
with  a  penalty  of  one  stroke;  if  it  lands  in  a 
sand  pit  or  in  any  other  position  where  the  use 
of  a  club  is  possible  it  must  not  be  touched  by 
the  bantf.  If  a  ball  is  lost  another  may  be 
put  into  play,  with  a  penalty  of  one  stroke; 
when  this  is  done  the  new  ball  is  placed  on  the 
fairway  in  the  supposed  location  of  the  one 
that  was  lost. 

ImpIementB  of  the  Game.  The  all-necessary 
implement  is  the  ball.  It  is  nearly  two  inches 
in  diameter,  with  surface  roughened  to  resist 
slipping  on  impact  with  the  club.  The  cover- 
ing is  gutta-percha,  the  interior  a  semi-clastic 
romposition.  In  some  balls  the  core  is  hol- 
lowed and  contains  a  fluid;  this  adds  to  their 
resiliency. 

The  golf  enthusiast  is  tempted  to  lilt  his 
golf  bag — cylindrical  in  form,  about  six  inches 
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in  diameter  and  three  feet  long— with  eight 
or    ten   clubs,   each    of    which    has   its   pecul- 
iar uses,  but  not  all  of  which  are  essential. 
Every  player 
should  have  four 
clubs,  but  a  few, 
lacking   desire  to 
excel,    use   but 
two,    a    midiron 
and  a  putter. 
The   clubs    aver- 
age  forty   inches 

in  length,  vaiying       ""^""  "^"^  """^  ■"* '"' 
somewhat  to  meet  the  needs  of  players;  those 
considered  moet  necessary  are  the  following: 

Driver.  Tills  Is  one  ot  two  cluba  having  a 
wiHtden  head,  the  other  being  the  brossle.  The 
plnyer  who  followH  the  beat  traditions  ot  the  game 
Invariably  uses  the  driver  on  the  ball  at  the  tee. 

Midiron.  The  midiron  Is  so  called  because  It  Is 
the  club  moat  used  In  drives  In  mldfleld,  when  the 
Kreen  to  be  approached  Is  from  100  to  150  yards 
ahead.  The  iron  head  Is  bent  lo  a  alight  angle, 
to  elevate  the  ball  only  enough  to  asaure  good 
distance  In  the  drive. 

Maahie,  or  Lofter.  Frequently  a  bunker,  sand 
pit,  tree  or  other  hazard  lies  acroaa  the  path,  and 

head  bent  more  obliquely  than  the  midiron  la  then 
required;  the  maahle  raiaea  the  ball  Into  the  air; 
the  player  aacrlflces  distance  to  secure  height. 

Putter.  This  club  has  a  shorter  handle  than 
any  other,  and  la  uaed  only  after  the  ball  has 
been  shot  upon  the  green.  The  short  handle  re- 
quires the  player  to  lean  towarda  the  ground,  from 
which  poaltlon  he  can  the  better  Judge  the  direc- 
tion and  strength  of  stroke  required  to  sink  the 
ball  Into  the  cup. 

Other  clubs  are  found  desirable  by  almost 
all  classes  of  players.  The  two  first  named 
below  are   particularly  recommended: 

Brataie.  This  plub  1»  of  wootl  and  differs  from 
the  driver  in  that  Its  driving  surface  Is  ailghtly 
more  oblique,  lo  loft  the  tiall.  and  Ita  base  Is 
brass-cove  red,  that  It  may  allp  over  the  lurf  with- 
out friction.  It  Is  uaed  In  the  fairw  i>  wh?n  ton 
alderable  distance  Is  de<tired 

Ntbtick.  A  sfioon-shaped  club  with  broad  flat 
Hide  to  receive  the  Impact  la  a  useful  tool  nlth 
which  to  loft  the  ball  aharply  out  of  a  pit  or 
over  a  close  and  high  obotructlon  The  pitch  ot 
the  epoon  Is  more  oblique  than  that  ot  any  other 

Profe^Mional  players  and  very  ambitious 
amateurs  use  all  ot  the  above  clubs  and  some- 
times others,  of  doubtful  value  to  the  average 
player.  The  cleek.  with  an  iron  head  set 
perpendicularly,  assures  great  forward  distance, 
with  little  rise  above  the  ground.  Few  players 
succeed  with  it,  ns  their  shots  are  likely  to 
fly  low  and  be  stopped  by  the  grass. 


GOLIATH  25: 

To  Develop  Good  "Fonn."    An  article  of  this 
Qatur^  cannot  give  playing  rules  or  directionB 
the    "golfer"   should    follow.     How   to   stand 
beside  the  bail,  how  to  handle  the  clubs,  how 
to  effect  a  stroke — all  these  require  technical 
description, 
which  the  novice 
sometimes     finds 
difficult  to  inter- 
pret.     The    best 

improvement     is 

to  study  carefully 

the    methods    of  "rm  a  sinker  !" 

the  best  players,  unless  one  is  able  to  hire  a 

professional  for  a  number  of  lessons. 

Golf  when  entered  upon  in  the  proper  spirit 
compels  courtesy,  patience,  control  of  the  emo- 
tions and  prompt  acknowledgment  of  the  rights 

Brief  History.  It  is  believed  that  a  game 
similar  to  modem  golf  originated  with  the 
Dutch,  but  credit  belongs  to  Scotland  tor  de- 
veloping it  to  its  present  standards  and  hand- 
ing down  its  traditions.  Formerly  it  was  solely 
a  "gentleman's  game,"  reserved  to  few  men, 
whose  wealth  made  great  courses  possible. 
These  men  observed  to  the  highest  degree  the 
ethical  and  social  requirements  so  dear  to  the 
Scotch  golfer,  and  with  such  a  standard  the 
game  reached  America  in  ISSS.  For  many 
years  only  men  of  leisure  played;  the  partici- 
pation of  women  did  not  follow  for  a  dosen 
years.  Gradually  in  city  parks  goU  courses 
were  laid  out,  and  the  response  of  the  general 
public  was  instantaneous.  By  IS  10  many 
women  were  playing,  their  number  constantly 
increasing  until  on  some  city  courses  the  sexes 
are  nearly  equally  represented.  Chicago  is 
reputed  to  hold  a  greater  proportion  of  players 
to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  than  any 
otjier  city  in  America ;  there  the  public  courses 
are  so  crowded  that  on  rest  days  people  are 
in  line  at  two  o'clock  in  flie  morning  to  secure 
early  playing  privileges.  There  are  in  that 
city  seven  public  courses,  and  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  business  center  over  thirty  private 
courses  are  maintained.  New  York  City  pro- 
vides three  public  courses,  but  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  center  of  business  there  arc 
over  a  hundred  private  clubs.  EJ).r. 

Consult  Clark'B  Oolf:  A  Royal  and  Ancient 
Game;  Hulchlnson"a  The  Nev>  Book  of  Uolf; 
Travers's  The  Travera  Golf  Book. 

GOLI'ATH,  the  giant  from  Oath,  famous 
only  for  the  fact  that  he  was  killed  by  the 
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youth  David  <which  see).  The  Philistioes  had 
come  up  to  make  war  against  Saul,  ant)  as  the 
rival  camps  lay  opposite  each  other  this  giant 
came  out  each  day  to  challenge  one  of  his 
enemy  in  single  combat.  Finally  David,  armed 
simply  with  a  sling  and  pebbles,  went  out  and 
quickly  slew  him.  Then  all  the  Philistines, 
upon  seeing  their  champion  killed,  were  dis- 
heartened and  easily  put  to  flight.    See  Giants. 

GOMEZ  Y  BAEZ,  go  mate'  e  bak'aie, 
Maximo  (1826-1905),  a  general  of  Cuban  in- 
surgents, was  bom  at  Bani,  Santo  Domingo. 
In  the  revolt  of  the  island  against  Spain  in 
1844,  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in 
the  Spanish  army,  which  he  accompanied  to 
Cuba  but  afterwards  left  on  account  of  Gen- 
eral Villar's  abuse  of  some  Cuban  refugees. 
In  1868  he  joined  the  Cuban  rebellion,  and  be- 
came  a  major-general.  He  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  insurrection  of  1895,  and 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cuban 
army.  Id  the  Spanish- American  War  in  1898, 
when  the  Americans  landed  in  Cuba,  he  gladly 
cooperated  with  them,  placed  his  force  of  sol- 
diers at  their  command  and  remained  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  them  throughout  the  cam- 
paign. In  the  same  year  he  was  deprived  of 
his  command  by  the  Cuban  Assembly,  who 
believed  that  his  acceptance  of  $3,000,000  for 
his  army  from  the  United  States  constituted  an 
act  of  disloyalty.  Gomez  was  at  one  time 
mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  Cuban  republic. 

GOMPERS,  gom'pen,  Samuel  (1850-        ), 
an  American  labor  leader  whose  efforts  in  be- 
half of  organized  labor  have  brought  him  into 
national   prominence.     He  was  one   of  the  or- 
ganizera  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and,  with  the  ex- 
ception   of   the 
year     1894,     has 
served   continu- 

1882,      He    was 
also  elected  first 
vice-president    of 
t  h  e    National 
Civic  Federation. 
Gomper,  ... 
born   in   London, 
but  emigrated  to 
America  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old;   a 
year  later  he   began  his   association   with   or- 
ganized labor  by  becoming  the  hrst  registered 
member    of    the    Cigar-Makers'    International 
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UoioD.  This  organization  became  through  hia 
efForts  one  of  the  most  eucceeaful  trade  uniom. 

Hia  aim  haa  been  to  work  along  constructive 
lines  and  to  promote  industrial  arbitration, 
and  he  has  used  his  influence  to  secure  legisU- 
tion  favorable  to  the  working  classes.  With 
other  officers  of  the  American  Federation  he 
was  sentenced  to  a  term  in  prison  in  1908  for 
refusing  to  take  the  name  of  the  Buck  Stove 
A  Range  Company  from  the  boycott  list  in 
the  official  organ  of  the  union,  but  after  sev- 
eraJ  appeals  the  case  was  dismissed  in  1914 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  be  weis  almost  the  only 
labor  leader  of  national  influence  in  tfllS  who 
advocated  military  preparedness  for  his  coun- 
try, a  movement  which  was  generally  opposed 
by  organised  labtn-.  Gompera  is  the  author  of 
several  pamphlets  on  the  labor  question,  and 
of  Labor  in  Europe  and  America.  See  Labor 
Oboamizations. 

GON'DOLA,  a  curiously  duped  and  often 
highly  ornamented,  silently  moving  boat  or 
barge-cab  of  Venice,  the  water-city — that  favor- 
ite subject  of  painters.  The  typical  gondola 
is  a  Oat-bottomed  boat  about  thirty  feet  long 
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by  four  feet  wide,  each  end  curved  perpen- 
dicularly upward  to  about  the  height  of  a  man, 
and  ending  in  a  sharp  point.  Toward  the 
middle  there  is  a  gaily  curtained  chamber  for 
passengers.  Usually  there  is  but  one  boatman, 
called  a  gondolier,  who  faces  the  bow  and 
propels  the  boat  quickly  and  deftly  with  a 
forward  stroke  of  an  oar.  In  accordance  with 
an  ancient  Inw  passed  to  prevent  extravagance 
and  competition  in  the  decoration  of  gondolas, 
all   arc    painted    black    except    th»«    of    high 
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officials.  In  his  Beppo,  Byron  paints  a  word 
picture  of  the  gondola. 

This  picturesque  means  of  conveyance  is  now 
being  replaced  to  a  great  extent  in  Venice  by 
noisy  little  gasoline  launches.  The  origin  of 
the  name  gondola  is  disputed.    See  Venice. 

GONSALTO  DE  COKDOVA,  gohngahfvo 
day  kohr'do  va,  Gonzalo  Hebnandez  y 
AouiLAR  ( 71453-I516) ,  a  Spanish  general  called 
the  Great  Captain,  was  bom  at  Montilla.  He 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  war  of 
Queen  Isabella  against  Portugal  and  in  the 
conflict  which  drove  the  Moors  out  of  Europe, 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
union  of  Granada  and  Castile  in  1492.  In  1495 
he  united  with  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples, 
against  the  French,  and  in  a  few  months  suc- 
ceeded in  I'Bnquishing  them.  In  1500,  when 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Louis  XII  of  France 
decided  on  the  conquest  of  Naples,  Gonsalvo 
led  the  invading  Spaniards  and  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom.  The  conquerors  soon  quar- 
reled over  the  division  of  the  booty,  and  war 
was  declared  between  them  in  1502.  Gonsalvo 
vanquished  the  French  at  Cengnola  in  1503 
and  took  several  important  cities,  including 
Naples.  He  sustained  the  single  defeat  of  bis 
life  at  Gaeta,  but  ultimately  drove  the  French 
from  Naples.  Ferdinand  then  appointed  him 
viceroy  of  Naples,  with  absolute  authority. 
He  was  soon  recalled  to  Spain  by  the  king, 
who  resented  his  general's  growing  popularity, 
and  his  last  years  were  spent  in  retirement. 

GOO'BER,  a  popular  name  applied  to  the 
peanut  (which  see). 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  the  anniversary  esUblished 
by  religious  bodies  as  a  memorial  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  Christ.  It  is  solemnized  on  the  Fri- 
day before  Easter  fay  churches  of  many  de- 
nominations and  by  various  schools  and  public 
institutions.  Its  commemoration  is  of  ancient 
origin,  dating  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  who 
prohibited  all  public  activities  on  this  day. 
It  is  still  a  legal  holiday  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  British  colonies.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  mass  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  read  on  other  days,  the  Host  having 
been  consecrated  on  the  previous  day.  In 
the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  the 
Three  Hours'  Devotion  service  is  held  between 
twelve  and  three  o'clock,  in  commemoration  of 
the  agony  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  during  those 
hours.  In  accordance  with  the  calculations  of 
the  Royal  AstrononiirnI  Society  of  Berlin,  a 
German  scientist  has  fixed  the  exact  date  of 
the  Crucifixion  as  April  6,  a.  d.  33. 
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GOOD  HOPE,  a  cape  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa,  at  the  termination  of  a  small 
peninsula  extending  south  from  Table  Moun- 
tain, which  overlooks  Cape  Town.  The  cape, 
locally  known  aa  Cape  Point,  or  "the  Point," 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE 
(a)  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  moat  southerly 
point  of  the  continent  1b  (6)  Cape  Agulhaa. 

forma  the  west  side  of  False  Bay,  and  on  its 
inner  or  eastern  coast  is  Simon's  Bay  and 
Simon's  Town,  where  there  is  a  safe  anchorage 
and  a  British  naval  station.  Bartholomeu  Dias, 
a  Portuguese,  who  discovered  the  cape  in  1487, 
called  it  Cape  of  Storms,  but  John  II  of  Portu- 
gal changed  this  to  its  present  name,  as  its 
discovery  aroused  a  hope  of  finding  a  sea 
route  to  India.  This  hope  waa  verified  by 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497  when  he  sailed  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  found  his  way  to 
Calicut,  on  the  west  coast  of  India. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  not  the  most 
southerly  point  of  Africa.  That  distinction 
belongs  to  Cape  Agulhas,  about  100  miles  to 
the  southeast. 

GOOD  ROADS  MOTBMEHT,  the  name  iden- 
tified with  the  attempt  to  secure  better  roads 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
For  details,  see  Roads  and  Streets,  subtitle 
The  Good  Roads  Movement. 

GOOD  TEM'PLARS,  International  Order 
OP,  a  fraternal  society  organized  at  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  in  1851,  having  for  its  object  indi- 
vidual total  abstinence  and  world-wide  prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  Order  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1868  and  soon  spread 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  its  code  being 
translated  into  eighteen  different  languages. 
The  question  of  the  admission  of  colored  per- 
sons caused  a  division  in  1874;  a  section  of  the 
society  then  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  oj  the  World.  In 
1887  the  two  branches  were  reunited. 

The  national  prohibition  party  was  formed 
in  1869  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge,  and  thus  the 
Order  was  primarily  responsible  for  putting 
the  temperance  question  into  politics;  and  the 
Woman's    Christian    Temperance    Union    was 
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1874  by  Good  Templar  women. 
The  Washingtonian  Home  for  Inebriates  at 
Chicago,  111.,  and  the  Orphans'  Home  at  Val- 
lejo,  Calif.,  were  founded  by  this  Order.  In 
1916  the  organization  comprised  two  national 
grand  lodges  (United  States  and  Canada)  and 
seventy  grand  lodges,  with  a  total  membership 
of  680,665,  including  263,410  in  the  juvenile 
branch,  distributed  over  a  larger  part  of  the 
world.  Members  are  required  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  temperance  cause. 

GOOD  WILL,  the  advantage  acquired  by  a 
business  concern  beyond  the  valuation  of  its 
capital,  property,  stock  or  funds  employed  in 
it.  It  arises  in  consequence  of  business  loca- 
tion, the  reputation  established  by  honest  and 
fair  dealing,  and  on  the  assumption  that  old 
customers  will  continue  to  buy  at  their  accu»- 
tomed  place.  Legally,  good  will  may  not  be 
assigned  or  mortgaged,  but  when  a  business 
is  sold,  the  seller  is  not  supposed  to  enter  into 
the  same  business  again  near  enough  to  affect 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  purchaser.  In 
most  states  and  provinces  a  written  contract 
to  this  effect  is  secured,  and  if  the  agreement 
is  broken  the  former  owner  of  the  property  is 
liable  to  an  action  for  damages. 

GOODWIN,  Nathaniel  Carl  (1857-  ),  an 
American  actor  who  attained  a  large  measure 
of  success  in  comedy  roles.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  a 
play  entitled  Lata  in  New  York.  His  second 
success,  Black-Eyed  Susan,  established  hie  repu- 
tation as  a  comedian  of  the  "legitimate"  type. 
Among  the  other  plays  in  which  be  asaumed 
leading  parts  are  A  Gold  Mine,  A  Gilded 
Fool,  Nathan  Hale,  When  We  Were  Tweniy- 
One  and  The  Genius.  He  waa  married  four 
times,  his  second  wife  being  Maxine  Elliott, 
a  popular  actress ;  his  last  union  was  with 
Miss  Edna  Goodrich,  also  an  actress.  His  first 
wife  died;  the  others  divorced  him.  He  has 
appeared  in  vaudeville,  telling  stories  and 
imitating  some  of  his  actor  friends;  he  has 
also  played  in  leading  roles  before  the  moving- 
picture  camera. 

GOOD' YEAR,  Charles  C1800-1860),  an 
.American  whose  work  made  possible  the  won- 
derful development  of  the  rubber  industry. 
Imagine  a  rubber  coat  which  in  winter  was  ao 
stiff  that  it  would  stand  unaided,  but  on  a 
hot  summer's  day  became  soft  and  sticky  and 
if  stretched  would  remain  out  of  shape!  Dan- 
iel Webster,  who  was  Goodyear's  lawyer  in 
his  patent  suits,  had  siirh  a  coat,  and  if  Good- 
year  had   not  tipent   all    his  spare  time   and 


money  tor  years  id  trying  to  make  good  rub- 
ber, our  caata  and  overshoes  to-day  might  be 
like  it,  and  automobile  tires  such  as  ne  now 
have  would  be  unkaown. 

The  discoveiy  which  this  tireless  inventor 
made  was  that  rubber  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
heated  to  the  melting  point  is  no  longer  subject 
to  changes  of  weather.  He  leamed  this  fact 
in  1839,  after  nine  years  or  more  of  persietent 
effort  in  the  face  of  poverty.  It  was  another 
five  years  before  his  process  was  perfected  and 
could  be  patented,  and  then  came  year  after 
year  of  lawsuits  to  protect  the  patents — suits 
80  expensive  that  he  was  never  out  of  debt. 

Goodyear  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn-, 
though  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  Naugatuck. 
He  became  an  iron  manufacturer  in  Philadel- 
phia, enterii^  into  a  partnership  with  his 
father,  which  in  1830  ended  in  failure.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  rubber,  with  the  result 
described  above. 

GOOSE,  a  web-footed  bird  closely  allied  to 
the  swan  and  duck,  and  in  size  ranging  between 
the  two.  Its  neck  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
duck,  but  shorter  and  less  gracefully  curved 
than  t)iat  of  the  swan.     Geese  are  more  at 
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home  on  land  than  either  swana  or  ducks,  as 
their  legs  are  longer  and  placed  nearer  the 
middle  of  the  body.  Geese  are  long-lived;  in 
some  cases  indi\'iduals  have  reached  the  ^;e 
of  fifty  years.  There  arc  about  forty  species 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  there  arc  ten  or 
twelie  species  of  wild  goose.  These  are  migra- 
tory, and  early  in  the  spring  they  fly  in  wedge- 
shaped  flocks  to  the  northem  breeding  grounds 
aa  far  north  as  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 
Their  winter  haunts  are  the  Southern  United 
States  and  Cuba.     When  on  the  wing  they 
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utter  curious  honking  cries.  Most  geese  arc 
vegetable  feeders,  searching  for  food  on  land, 
frequenting  the  water  less  than  ducks  but  often 
enjoying  plants  growing  in  shallow  lakes.  The 
Canada  goose  fwhich  see)  is  the  most  numer- 
ous of  the  American  species;  occasionally  when 
migrating  it  is  seen  in  flocks  of  thousands. 
honking  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles. 

Domestic  geese  are  descended  from  the  gray- 
lag  goose  of  Europe,  but  by  careful  breeding 
have  been  developed  to  much  greater  size  and 
weight.  The  graylag  goose  is  now  scarce,  but 
is  found  in  some  parts  of  Northern  Europe. 
Geese  were  imported  by  the  early  colonists 
of  America.  The  American  wild  goose,  or 
"honker,"  has  since  been  tamed  and  introduced 
Into  Europe.  The  raising  of  geese  was  for- 
merly much  more  extensively  carried  on  than 
now';  fiocks  of  several  thousand  guarded  by 
peasants,  called  gooseherds,  were  common  in 
England  and  Europe  until  recent  years.  They 
are  highly  valued  for  their  flesh  and  for  their 
feathers,  quills  and  eggs.  The  flesh  is  usually 
roasted.  From  the  livers  of  fattened  geese 
the  delicately-flavored  paste  known  as  pali  de 
ioie  grca  is  made.  The  food  value  of  goose  is 
high,  the  percentage  of  fat  and  protein  being 
more  than  that  of  beef.  This  prized  game  bird 
is  protected  from  slaughter,  except  for  brief 
seasons,  in  nearly  all  the  states  and  Canadian 
provinces. 

In  History  and  Ltteratuie.    The  story  of  the 
sacred  geese  that  saved  the  city  of  Rome  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  of  early 
Roman  history.    In  390  b.  c.  the  Romans  were 
attacked  by  a  fierce  northern  race  of  people 
called    Gauls. 
Finally  driven  to 
their    last    place 
of  refuge,  a  steep, 
rocky  hill  known 
as    the    Capitol, 
they  prepared  to 
withstand  a  long 
siege.    One  night 
as  the  Consul 
Manlius    lay 
sleeping    beside 
his    Bword,    near  „„„ 

,         „         ,  ,  WEDGE-SHAPED 

the    Temple    of  FORMATION 

Juno,  where  were       The  nppearance  of  seeiM  on 
kept    the    sacred  ""^  "'"«  "■''™  ■"'K^^tlnK- 
geese,  he  was  awakened  by  a  clamorous  out- 
buret  of  hissing  and  cackling.     Grasping  his 
sword,   Manlius  rushed   to   the   walls   of  the 
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fortresa  and  discovered  that  the  enemy  had 
climbed  the  steep  rock  and  were  about  to 
storm  the  place.  Then  the  other  Romans, 
awakened  by  the  clamor  of  the  frightened 
birds,  hurried  from  their  eloping  places  to 
the  spot  where  the  brave  consul  was  defending 
the  walla,  and  in  the  battle  which  followed 
completely  routed  the  Gaula. 

The  Christmas  goose  is  often  mentioned  in 
English  stories;  lovers  of  Dickens'  Chrwtmas 
Carol  will  recall  its  prominence  in  that  favorite 
among  Christmas  tales.  One  of  the  old,  fa- 
miliar fables  is  the  Gtory  of  a  goose  that  laid 
each  day  a  golden  egg.  How  its  greedy  master 
killed  it  and  cut  it  open,  hoping  to  find  in  ite 
body  untold  wealth  and  found  nothing,  is  often 
told  to  impress  the  lesson  that  greediness  never 
wins  us  anything.  b.t.s. 

Consult  Elliott's  Wild  Fowl  of  the  United  Statet 
and  Britiah  Poaaeestont;  Shaw's  Wild  fowl.  Re- 
lating to  domestic  varletiei<.  consult  Farmer*' 
Bulletin  et.  United  States  Department  of  Agrl- 
oulture,  "Ducks  and  Qeeae." 

GOOSEBERRY,    goos'beri,  an  extensively- 
cultivated  oval  berry,  popular  for  jelly,  jam, 
marmalade  and  pies.     It  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  currant  and   requires   practically 
the   same   conditions  and  care.     In   color  it 
may     be     white, 
yellow,   green   or 
red,  and  may  be 
prickly,  hairy  or 
smooth. 

The    shrub 
which     bears 

strong  -  growing 
and  upright,  with 
very  spiny 
branches,  deeply- 
lobed  leaves  and 

greenish  -  yellow  | 

flowere.      It  is  na-  ' 

tive    to    Europe  -— .^ 

.od  .4.1.  .nd  hu  OOOSBBBRHIBS 

been  highly  cultivated  and  prized  in  England. 
Early  pioneers  carried  varieties  of  European 
gooseberries  to  America,  but  they  soon  per- 
ished from  disease,  and  the  climate  did  not 
seem  suited  to  them.  In  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  however,  the  pale  red 
Houghton  seedling  was  produced  from  a  wild 
North  American  variety  of  gooseberrj',  and 
that  was  followed  by  the  large,  handsome,  pale 
green  Downing.  Both  species  resist  mildew 
and  are  now  widely  cultivated.    In  the  United 
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States  gooseberries  of  many  varieties  are  grown 
in  the  North-Central,  Middle  Atlantic  and 
Mountain  divisions,  Illinois  and  Missouri  being 
the  leading  states  in  production;  these  two  fur- 
nish about  SSS,000  worth  yearly.  Gooseberries 
are  also  grown  in  Canada;  it  is  estimated  that 
in  Ontario  the  yield  brings  from  SlOO  to  S500 
an  acre. 

The  origin  of  the  name  gooseberry  is  dis- 
puted, some  authorities  attributing  it  to  the 
rough,  bristly  surface  of  the  wild  berries,  a 
quality  of  goose  fiesh  or  goose  skin,  others 
saying  it  is  a  modification  of  the  word  parse, 
meaning  prickly. 

There  are  a  number  of  ornamental  species 
of  gooseberry,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
white  flowers,  or  handsome  leaves  and  fruits. 

GOOSEFOOT,  or  CBBNOPODrOH,  kenopo' 
dium,  a  genus  of  plants  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaves.  There  are  about  fifty 
species,  moat  of  them  useful  natives  of  Europe 
and  temperate  regions  in  Asia,  a  few  found 
as  troublesome  weeds  in  America.  One  species, 
however,  known  as  wormaeed,  is  valued  in 
America  for  oil  extracted  from  the  seed  and 
used  as  a  remedy  for  worms.  Another  species, 
known  as  quinoa,  furnishes  an  important  arti- 
cle of  food  in  South  America. 

These  plants,  with  leaves  plain  or  tooth- 
edged,  and  small  greenish  flowers  in  clusters, 
are  found  native  in  waste  places  and  by  road- 
sides in  Europe  and  Asia.  There,  the  leaves 
of  some  are  used  as  a'  substitute  for  epinach. 
Young  shoots  of  others  are  used  as  asparagus. 

GOPHER,  go' fur,  a  name  given  by  the  early 
French  settlers  of  North  America  to  various 
little  digging,  gnawing  animals  whose  burrows 
honeycombed  the  soil.  The  true  gopher,  found 
in  Western  North  America,  is  a  reddish-brown, 
molelike  animal  about  ten  inches  long.  It 
is  remarkable  for  having  fur-lined  pouches  on 
the  sides  of  its  face  and  neck,  extending  in 
some  species  from  mouth  to  shoulders.  These 
pouches  are  used  for  carrying  dirt  from  their 
burrows  and  to  carry  their  food  of  grass,  roota, 
nuts,  buds  and  farm  vegetables.  The  front 
feet  of  gophers  are  well  fitted  for  digging,  for 
they  have  large  claws.  Gophers  are  seldom 
seen,  for  they  go  about  at  night,  but  little 
mounds  of  earth  here  and  there  show  their 
presence  in  the  earih. 

A  species  of  gopher  found  in  Gulf  states  is 
called  salamander.  The  common  striped  go- 
pher, or  prairie  squirrel,  of  the  Western  plains 
is  quite  a  different  animal,  more  closely  allied 
to   chipmunks.     It   does   considerable   damage 
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through  its  burrowing  habit.  Flooding  the 
burrows  or  forcing  sulphur  Turoes  into  them 
will  Lill  the  peats.    Animals  similar  to  gophers 
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arc  found  in  the  plains  of  India,  Russia,  Tar- 
tary  and  South  Africa. 

GOBDUN  KNOT,  gaw'dian  not,  in  ancient 
mythology,  the  skilfully-tied  knot  with  which 
the  Phrygian  peasant,  Gordiua,  fastened  his 
yoke  and  cart.  According  to  the  legend,  this 
peasant,  through  the  intervention  of  the  gods, 
waa  made  king  of  Phrygia.  Gordiua  then  dedi- 
cated his  cart  and  yoke  to  Zeus,  and  oracles 
foretold  that  whoever  should  unloose  the  com- 
plicated knot  would  be  ruler  of  all  Asia.  After 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  of  others,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  came  to  Gordium,  a  city  in 
Phrygia  named  for  Gordius,  and  cut  the  knot 
with  his  sword,  asserting  that  by  ao  doing  he 
had  fuldlled  the  prophecy.  From  that  orig- 
inated the  expression  cutting  the  Gordian  knot, 
meaning  to  soU'e  a  difficult  problem  with  un- 
expected cleverness, 

Gordius  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Midas 
(which  see),  whose  touch  turned  everything  to 
gold. 

GOS'DON,  Charles  George  (1S33-1SS5>,  an 
English  soldier,  called  Chinese  Gobdon  and 
GoRKON  Pasha 
because   of  illus- 

China  and  Egj-pt, 
was  born  at 
Woolwich.  He 
was  educated  at 
Taunton,  entered 
the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  at 
Woolwich  in 
1848.  obtained  a 
lieutenant's  corn- 
graduation  in 
1852,  and  almost 
immediately  saw  active  service  in  the  Crimean 
War.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
China  in  1860,  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Peking 
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and  commanded  the  Chinese  force  which  sup- 
pressed the  Taiping  rebels.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Sudan,  resigning  his 
poet  in  1880  after  his  failure  to  arrange  a 
treaty  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  In  1884 
he  was  again  sent  by  his  government  to  the 
Sudan  to  assist  the  Khedive  in  withdrawii^ 
the  garrisons  of  the  country.  He  made  a 
gallant  defense  of  Khartum,  and  was  killed  two 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  relief  party 
under  Lord  Wolseley.  Gordon  was  a  man  of 
deep  religious  convictions.  His  diaries  and  let- 
ters have  been  published. 

OORDOH,  Charles  Wiluah  (1880-       },  a 
novelist   and    Presbyterian    clergyman    whose 
dramatic  and   realistic  stories  of  life  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest  have   brought  him  into 
the  front  rank  of  Canada's  writers.     To  the 
thousands     who 
have    learned    to 
love    his    stories 
he  is  best  known 
by  his  pen  name 
of    Ralfb    Con- 

that    covers    one 
of  the  most  hon- 
est and  genial  of 
the   strong   char- 
acters    that     are 
fighting  the  devil 
and    doing    good 
work  for  men  all  over  the  world."    A  spiritual 
touch  animates  all  of  his  writings,  and  one  feels 
after  reading  any  of  his  stories  that  the  author 
wrote  from  a  sense  of  deep  moral  earnestness. 
The  underlying  purpose  of  his  work  as  a  novel- 
ist is  best  expressed   in  his  own  words,  from 
the  preface  of  Black  Rock,  an  early  success: 

The  men  of  the  book  are  srlll  there  In  the  mines 
and  lumber  camps  of  the  mountains,  flghling  out 
nght    for 


"RALPH  CONNOR" 


Qod-ci 


ered. 


n  Ihe 


i  sounds  of  battle  come,  lelUnK 
the  fortunes  of  the  flsht.  Because  a  man*B  life  Is 
all   he   has,    and    becauiw    the    only   hope    of    the 

told.     It  may  be  that  the  IraBlc  pity  of  a  broken 

power  there  1b  In 
forth  hope  and  c 
If  BO,  this  tale  It 


t  told  1] 


vain. 


0  flEht. 


Charles  W.  Gordon  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister  who  came  to  Canada  in 
the  early  "forties"  and  settled  in  a  forest  sec- 
tion of  the  County  of  Glengarry,  Ontario.  There 
the  author  was  bom.  On  completing  a  high 
school  course  at  Saint  Maiy's,  Ontario,  he  en- 
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tered  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  after  his 
graduation  studied  theology  for  three  yeara  at 
Knox  College,  Toronto.  In  1890  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  the 
same  year  began  a  three  years'  sojourn  as  a 
missionary  among  the  miners  and  lumbermen 
ot  the  Canadian  Northwest  Territories.  In 
ISM  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Saint  Steph- 
en's Presbyterian  Church,  Winnipeg. 

Many  honors  have  come  to  him,  including 
election  to  the  vice-presidency  ot  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Authors,  and  to  a  fellowship  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

His  deep  sympathy  with  the  people  among 
whom  he  has  worked,  his  understanding  of 
their  problems,  and  his  penetration  into  human 
nature  are  revealed  strikingly  in  such  stories 
as  Black  Rock,  The  Sky  Pilot,  The  Man  /rom 
Glengarry,  Glengarry  School  Days,  The  Ptos- 
■pectoT  and  The  Doctor.  His  latest  novels  are 
Corporal  Cameron  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  and  its  sequel,  The  Patrol  of  the  Sun 
Dance  Trail.  Other  works  include  The  Angel 
and  the  Star  (sermons).  The  Life  of  the  Late 
Rev,  Dr.  James  Robertson  and  The  Davm  by 
Galilee.  b.m.w, 

GORDOK,  Daniel  Miner  (1845-  ).  a 
Canadian  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, chosen  in  1903  to  succeed  the  Rev. 
George  Monro  Grant  as  principal  of  Queen's 
Univeraity.  Dr.  Gordon  was  bom  in  Pictou, 
N.  S.,  received  his  preliminary  schooling  at  the 
local  academy,  and  later  attended  the  uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Berlin.  Ha  was  or- 
dained to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1866, 
and  from  that  year  until  1894  was  successively 
pastor  at  Truro,  N.  S.,  Winnipeg  and  Halifax. 
While  in  Winnipeg  he  was  honorary  chaplain 
of  the  90th  Regiment,  and  saw  active  service 
with  the  fighting  column  under  General  Mid- 
dleton  during  the  Saskatchewan  Rebellion  in 
1885. 

Gordon  was  then,  until  his  elq^tion  to  the 
principalship  of  Queen's  University,  professor 
of  systematic  theology  in  the  Presbyterian 
College,  Halifax.  Under  him  Queen's  has 
largely  increased  its  material  equipment  and 
the  number  of  students  and  professors.  Dr. 
Gordon  was  conspicuous  in  promoting  the 
union  ot  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Canada, 
and  has  also  labored  for  the  union  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Congregational 
Churches  of  Canada.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  World's  Missionary  Convention  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1910,  and  is  vice-president  of  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance.  q.h.l. 
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GORDON,  John  Brown  (1832-1904),  an 
American  soldier,  statesman,  lecturer  oa  war 
subjects  and  author  ot  Reminiscences  of  the 
Civil  War,  was  born  in  Upson  County,  Ga. 
After  his  graduation  from  the  state  university 
in  1852,  he  took  up  the  practice  of  law.  With 
the  outbreak  ot  the  War  of  Secession  he 
organized  the  "Raccoon  Roughs,"  a  band  ot 
men  from  Raccoon  Mountain,  Alabama,  where 
he  had  mining  interests,  and  entered  the  Con- 
federate array  as  captain  of  infantry,  later 
being  promoted  to  lieutenant-general.  He 
commanded  one  wing  of  Lee's  army  at  the 
famous  surrender  of  Appomattox  Court  House. 
Gordon  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  1873,  1879  and  1891.  From  1888  to 
1890  he  was  governor  of  Virginia  and  for  many 
years  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans'  Association.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  lecturing. 

GOH'GAS,  WiLLiA-M  Cbawford  (1854-  ), 
the  only  man  in  the  United  States  army  who 
£ghts  all  the  time.  He  does  not  contend 
against  hostile  regiments,  but  he  battles  with 
the  disease-breeding  insect  i 
Dr.  Gorgas  is  sur- 
geon -  general  i  n 
the  United  SUtes 
army,  with  the 
rank  of  major- 
general  ;  and  to 
him  is  due  almost 
entire  credit  for 
the  I 


xcellent 

a  ry   condi- 


Panama  Ca 


al 


Panama  Canal). 
He    was    born 

at    Mobile,    Ala.,  MAJOR-GENERAL 

studied  at  Belle-  GORGAS 

vuc  Hospital  Medical  College  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  1880  was  appointed  surgeon  in 
the  army.  He  rose  through  various  ranks  imti! 
in  1898  he  was  made  chief  sanitary  officer  in 
Havana,  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of 
Cuba  by  the  United  States  army  after  'the 
Spanish-American  War.  There  he  showed  bis 
exceptional  ability,  especially  in  the  fight  with 
yellow  fever,  applying  methods  which  practi- 
cally eliminated  that  disease  from  the  ialand. 
In  1903  he  was  raiiscd  to  the  rank  of  colooel 
for  his  work  in  Havana,  and  in  the  next  year 
he  was  appointed  chief  sanitary  officer  ol  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 
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The  Canal  Zone  was  possibly  the  most  un- 
faealtbful  and  unsanitary  spot  in  the  two  Amer- 
icas where  white  men  were  forced  to  live,  and 
Gorgas'  work  of  improvement  had  to  begin 
with  fundamentals.  Disease-breeding  filth  was 
cleaned  up,  marehea  were  drained,  houses  were 
screened  aBainst  the  infection-carrying  mos- 
quito, and  within  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  Zone  was  transformed  from  a  deadly  sec- 
tion into  an  area  where  men  might  live  and 
work  without  danger  lo  their  health.  Gorgas 
thus  had  a  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
canal  comparing  favorably  with  that  taken  by 
the  great  engineer,  Goeihals,  for  American 
engineering  ability  would  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  vast  undertaking  just  as  surely  as 
had  that  of  France,  years  before,  except  for 
the  work  of  Goi^as  and  his  asaii^tant  physicians 
and  chemists. 

In  1914  Gorgas  was  called  to  South  Africa 
by  the  Chancier  of  Mines  of  Johunnesburgi 
to  investigate  sanitary  conditions  in  the  Wit- 
watersrand  mines.  He  is  a  permanent  direc- 
tor of  the  International  Health  Commission 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  (which  seel,  and 
has  received  many  honorary  degrees  and 
medals. 

GOBGOHS,  gawr'gom,  three  frightful  beings 
of  Greek  mythology  "whose  glance  was  icy 
death,"  turning  to  stone  all  who  looked  upon 
them.  The  two  older  ones  were  immortal,  but 
Medusa,  the  one  best  known,  was  mortal  and 
met  her  death  at  the  hands  of  Perseus,  Tlif" 
hair  of  the  Coigns  vas  a  mass  of  serpents. 
their  hands  and  teeth  were  of  brass,  and  their 
bodies  were  covered  with  scales  which  could 
not  be  pierced.  The  name  is  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  grim,  and  is  often  used  to  sig- 
nify anything  very  hideous.    See  Medusa. 

GORILLA,  gorii'a,  the  largest  of  the  anthro- 
poid, or  manlike,  apes.  The  mule  is  usually 
larger  than  a  man,  and  stands  fully  six  feet  in 
height  when  in  an  upright  position.  The  go- 
rilla is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  equatorial 
West  Africa,  chiefly  in  parts  of  the  French 
Congo.  A  recc^izrd  authority,  Prof.  R.  L. 
Gamer,  said,  in  1916,  that  there  were  probably 
not  more  than  2.000  of  them  remaining  in  the 
world.  Although  the  name  is  of  ancient  origin, 
practically  nothing  was  known  of  these  apes 
by  white  men  until  1847,  when  Dr.  Savage,  a 
missionary  in  Gabun,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  sent  two  skulls  to  England.  An  Amer- 
ican missionary  had  called  the  attention  of 
naturalists  to  this  new  and  strange  animal  a 
few    months   previously,   but   that   there   was 


such  a  beast  was  considered  improbable.  The 
first  absolutely  authentic  accounts  of  this  ape 
were   furnished   by   Du   Chaillu,   in    1859,   and 


these  established  the  fact  that  the  gorilla  did 
not  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the  chim- 
panzee, as  had  been  previously  supposed. 

The  gorilla  is  a  huge,  ungainly  animal,  with 
short  legs  and  very  long  arms,  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  reaching  well  below  the  knees.  It  is 
covered  with  a  coat  of  coarse,  matted,  brown- 
ish hair.  The  §C^M 
strength  of  the  M--T<M 
animal  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its 
size,  and  it  could 

man    limb    from 

limb.      The    long,  the  GORILLA 

canine  teeth   and  Hand  and  foot. 

lowering  brows  give  an  appeiirnnce  of  great 
ferocity  to  the  male,  which  is  belied  by  its 
somewhat  timid  habits. 

.\s  a  nile  the  gorilla  walks  on  all  fours,  but 
it  occasionally  rises  upright  and  walks  more 
naturally  in  that  position  than  any  other  of 
the  apes.     By  day.  gorillas  roam  the  forests 
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in  family  parties,  searching  for  food.  At  night 
a.  sleeping  place  is  made  for  the  females  and 
young  by  lacing  boughs  of  trees  together  and 
covering  them  with  branches  and  leaves.  Prof. 
Gamer,  quoted  above,  compliments  this  ani- 
mal on  his  domestic  traits.  He  says  that  when 
the  gorilla  marries  he  "cuts  out  night  life, 
the  clubs,  and  everything  of  the  kind." 

The  food  consbts  of  fruit,  nuts,  honey  and 
eggs,  and  though  a  gorilla  will  not  kill  any 
animal  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  it  will  eat 
meat  if  it  can  get  it.  The  chief  enemy  of  the 
gorilla  and  the  only  one  it  fears  is  the  leopard; 
all  other  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  terrified 
by  its  loud,  hoarse  challenge.  It  will  always 
flee  from  man  in  great  fright,  but  if  wounded 
or  cornered  it  will  make  a  terrific  fight,  rending 
and  tearing  with  teeth  and  claws.  Several 
captured  specimens  have  been  sent  to  Europe 
and  America,  but  even  with  the  greatest  care 
they  can  not  be  kept  alive  for  more  than  a 
few  months.  ej».i'. 

GORKY,  gor'ke,  Maxim  (1869-        ),  famous 
Russian  novelist,  fighter  for  Russian  liberty, 
fearless  champion  of  the  downtrodden  and  op- 
pressed, an  exile  by  order  of  the  Czar,  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  and  social- 
modern  Russis 
His    power    ani 
ability  have  chal 
lenged  the  atten 
tion  of  the  world 

Gorky's     re  a 
name    is    Alxxi 
Maximo 
VITCH     Pbshkov 
"Gorky,"     whic) 
means    bitter,    i 
a  fictitious  name 
which    he    chose 
at  the  outset  of  his  career  and  which  has  clung 
to  him.     Indeed,  "bitter"  is  the  word  which 
tells  the  story  of  his  childhood  days  in  his 
native    city,   Nizhni    Novgorod.      He   was   de- 
serted by  his  mother,  and  his  father  died  when 
he  was  four  years  of  age — this  is  the  history 
of  his  life's  beginnings;   and  its  utter  misery, 
coupled  with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  wander, 
led   him   later   to   become  a   peddler   in   the 
streets,  a  gardener,  cook,  railroad   porter   and 
clerk.    But  the  privations  of  those  days  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  study  human  nature 
at    first    hand,    and    his    own    career    is    more 
\'aried  than  any  of  the  later  inventions  of  his 
vivid  imagination. 
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His  writings  have  attracted  attention,  not 
because  of  their  great  literary  qualities,  but 
for  their  social  significance.  He  takes  his  read- 
ers to  the  haunts  of  thieves,  paupers  and  lepers, 
and  without  fear  or  favor  shows  the  hearts 
of  the  foriom  and  fallen.  His  characters  are 
rebels  and  outcasts  with  very  stormy  careers, 
but  they  appeal  powerfully  to  the  Russian 
masses.  Among  his  best-known  books  are  The 
Slory  of  My  Childhood  Days,  Song  of  the 
Falcon,  Foma  Gordyeeff,  The  Outcasts  and 
Three  Men.  He  has  also  written  several 
dramas,  among  them  At  the  Depths,  The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Sun  and  The  Barbarians;  these,  as 
well  as  all  his  later  writings,  concern  them- 
selves with  the  political  situation  in  modern 
Russia. 

In  February,  1915,  the  Czar  lifted  the  bas 
which  had  kept  Gorky  out  of  Russia  for  many 
years.  At  that  time  the  great  novelist,  linger- 
ii^  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis,  lived  on 
the  island  of  Capri,  where  he  hoped  the  cli- 
mate would  bring  relief  to  the  malady.  For 
pathos,  picturesqueness  and  daring  struggle, 
the  career  of  Gorky  is  perhaps  unequaled 
among  the  great  leaders  of  the  twentieth  cen- 

GOS'EAWE,  written  in  medieval  English  as 
goskauk,  meaning  goose  hawk,  is  a  species  of 
falcon  common  to  Europe,  Asia  and  the  north 
of  Africa.  It  is  rare  in  Great  Britain,  however, 
particularly  in  England.  The  goshawk,  so 
named  because  it  was  first  observed  to  fly  at 
geese,  was  found  to  be  easily  tamed,  and  came 
into  use  for  falconing.  The  female,  which  is 
much  larger  than  the  male,  is  flown  at  hares, 
rabbits  and  the  larger  game,  and  the  male  at 
the  smaller  birds,  such  as  partridges.  The 
American  goshawk,  a  larger  and  more  at- 
tractive bird,  is  a  menace  to  small  poultry, 
and  is  commonly  called  hen  hawk,  or  chicken 
hawk.    See  Falcon,  subhead  Falconry. 

GO'SHEN,  in  Biblical  times  a  district  or 
province  in  Egypt,  adapted  to  raising  flocks 
and  herds,  which  was  assigned  by  Joseph  to 
his  father  Jacob  and  family  when  they  entered 
the  pountry  to  escape  famine  in  their  own 
land  (Genesis  XI-VII).  It  was  located  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Nile  delta,  a  few  miles 
to  the  northwest  of  On,  and  many  of  the 
Israelites  lived  there  up  to  the  time  they  were 
enslaved  by  the  Egyptians. 

GOSHEN,  Ind.,  the  county  seat  of  Elkhart 
Cotmty,  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  Btat«, 
is  twenty-eight  miles  southeast  of  South  Bend, 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Elkhart  and  110  miles 
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east  of  Chicago.  It  is  on  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
and  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint 
Louis  railroads.  Two  electric  lines  connect 
with  the  large  cities  of  the  state.  The  area 
exceeds  four  square  miles.  In  1910  the  popula- 
tion was  8,514;  in  1916  it  was  8,955,  by  Fed- 
eral estimate. 

Goshen  is  an  attractive  residential  town, 
well  located  on  the  Elkhart  River.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Goshen  College,  a  Mennonite  School 
with  academic  and  collegiate  departments, 
Bible,  normal  and  summer  school,  and  schools 
of  business,  music  and  oratory.  The  city  has 
a  Federal  building,  a  Carnegie  Library  and  a 
hospital.  The  industrial  interests  of  the  town 
include  lumber  mills,  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  and  manufactories  of  veneering,  furni- 
ture, ladders,  farm  implements,  rubber  goods 
and  cream  separators. 

Goshen  was  settled  a  1828,  and  received  its 
first  city  charter  in  18^.  The  waterworks  and 
electric  light  plant  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  municipality.  J.B. 

GOSNOLD,  gos'nuld,  Bartholomew  (  7  - 
1607),  an  English  navigator  and  explorer  who 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  grants  of 
American  charters  to  the  London  and  Plym- 
outh companies  in  1606.  In  1602  he  explored 
the  coast  of  New  England  from  Maine  to 
Buzzard's  Bay,  returning  to  London  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  furs  and  woods  which  he  had 
secured  from  the  Indians  in  trade.  In  1607  he 
was  in  command  of  one  of  the  three  vessels 
which  carried  the  first  colonists  to  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  and  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies.  Death  by  fever  ended  a  very  prom- 
ising career  soon  after  his  arrival  in  America. 

GOSPELS,  the  first  four  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Christ  are  described  by  the  men  whose  names 
the  books  bear;  that  is,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
and  John.  The  word  gospel,  which  formerly 
meant  good  tidings,  now  means  God's  story, 
or  the  story  of  Christ.  The  first  three  books 
have  much  in  common,  as  they  take  Christ's 
ministry  in  Galilee  for  their  main  theme  and 
say  very  little  concerning  His  divinity,  while 
John  presents  Jesus  as  the  Divine  Saviour  of 
mankind.  None  of  the  gospels  aims  at  giving 
a  complete  biography  of  Christ,  but  each  is  a 
collection  of  His  deeds  and  words  for  doctrinal 
instruction.  However,  Christ's  betrayal,  arrest, 
trial,  crucifixion  and  resurrection  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  are  described  by  all.  Mat- 
thew and  John  were  Apostles,  so  they  saw  all 


the  events  which  they  recorded,  while  the 
other  two  learned  their  facts  from  eyewitnesses 
of  the  scenes. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  written  from  the 
Jewish  point  of  view,  sets  Jesus  forth  as  the 
royal  Messiah,  who  came  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law  and  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
establish  the  true  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world.  The  author  presented  Christ's  teachings 
and  the  miracles  which  He  worked,  as  well  as 
the  useless  opposition  of  the  Pharisees,  to 
show  that  God's  kingdom  was  meant  to  em- 
brace not  only  Jews,  but  all  nations. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  shortest  of  the  four, 
W£is  written  by  a  Gentilrf  to  the  Romans,  and 
is  full  of  action  and  power.  In  it  the  author 
represents  mainly  Christ's  ability  to  save,  as 
shown  in  His  miracles.  Its  narrative  consists 
of  a  series  of  scenes  described  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred,  with  more  stress  laid  on 
the  deeds  than  on  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
Ancient  tradition  tells  us  that  Mark's  gospel 
presents  much  of  Peter's  pre.aching  concerning 
Christ. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  was  written  for  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike,  so  it  is  broader  than  the  first 
two,  and  the  author  was  especially  fond  of 
exhibiting  Christ's  favor  to  the  fallen,  the 
outcast  and  the  poor.  This  gospel  presents 
Christ  as  establishing  a  religion  to  uplift  and 
save  suffering  humanity.  Luke  says  that  he 
bases  his  knowledge  for  the  book  on  evidence 
from  "eyewitnesses  ♦  *  ♦  *  of  the  word," 
that  is,  the  Apostles. 

The  Gospel  of  John  tells  more  of  Christ's 
labors  in  Judea  and  differs  greatly  from  the 
other  three  by  proclaiming  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  showing  that  the  human  Jesus  is 
the  eternal  Son  of  God.  Christ's  teachings  and 
works  are  described  to  show  how  He  brings 
eternal  life  to  those  who  receive  Him.  John 
thus  presents  the  mission  of  Jesus  as  the 
climax  of  God's  self-revelation.  See  Bible; 
Apostles.  e.g. 

GOSSAMER,  gos'amcr,  written  in  medieval 
English  as  gossamer  or  gosesomer,  meaning 
goose-summer,  is  so  called  because  of  its  downy 
appearance  and  the  time  of  its  arrival.  It  is 
a  light,  filmy  substance,  consisting  of  the  webs 
produced  from  a  sticky  fluid  ejected  with 
great  force  by  small  spiders,  and  only,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  when  they  are  young. 
On  clear  days,  particularly  in  the  autumn, 
threads  of  gossamer  may  be  seen  in  fields  of 
stubble,  on  low  bushes,  and  floating  through 
the  air.    The  single  strands  are  so  delicate  as 
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to  be  almost  invisible,  but  when  blown  about 
by  the  wind  they  unite  and  form  thicker 
threads.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  va- 
riety of  gauze  which  is  much  used  for  ladies' 
veils.    It  is  very  delicate  in  texture,  yet  strong. 

GOSSE,  gos,  Edmund  William  (1849-  ), 
English  poet,  student  and  critic  of  literature, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  of  writers.  He  was 
bom  in  London.  From  1875  to  1904  he  was 
translator  to  the  London  Board  of  Trade,  and 
since  1904  has  been  librarian  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  has  specialized  in  the  study  of 
Scandinavian  literature,  and  has  published  a 
volume  of  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  North- 
em  Europe.  Notable  among  other  works  are 
From  Shakespeare  to  Pope;  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  of  the  Rise  of  Classical  Poetry  in 
England;  History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Liter- 
ature, and  History  of  Modem  English  Liter- 
ature. His  poetry,  which  is  contained  in  Mad- 
rigals, Songs  and  Sonnets,  On  Viol  and  Flute, 
In  Russet  and  Silver,  and  other  collections,  is 
graceful  and  musijcal,  and  his  prose  has  a  dis- 
tinct charm. 

GOSSE,  Phiup  Henry  (1810-1888),  an  Eng- 
lish zoologist,  was  born  at  Worcester.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Canada  and  Jamaica  to  study  various 
phases  of  animal  life,  and  did  much  to  advance 
the  science  of  marine  zoology.  His  influence 
in  this  direction  was  far-reaching  and  perma- 
nent. In  1856  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  His  writings  include  The  Cana- 
dian Naturalist,  Evenings  with  the  Microscope 
and  Marine  Zoology.  His  son,  Edmund  Wil- 
liam Gosse,  is  the  author  of  many  popular 
works.    See  Gosse,  Edmund  Wiluam. 

GOTH 'AM,  a  name  applied  somewhat  de- 
risively to  New  York  City  by  Washington 
Irving  in  1807  in  his  book  Salmagundi.  As 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  "fools  of 
Gotham"  are  mentioned  in  literature,  the  name 
being  derived  from  a  parish  in  England  whose 
inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  follies  and 
their  simplicity.  According  to  the  story.  King 
John,  on  his  way  through  the  country,  sent 
word  to  the  Gothamites  to  prepare  to  enter- 
tain him.  They  pretended  to  be  imbeciles  to 
avoid  the  expense,  and  the  king  journeyed  else- 
where. "As  wise  as  the  men  of  Gotham"  after 
that  grew  into  a  proverb  to  mean  worldly 
wisdom. 

GOTHENBURG,  got' en  burg,  or  GOTE- 
BORG,  next  to  Stockholm  the  largest  and  most 
important  city  in  Sweden.  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  Lan,  or  province,  of  the  same  name,  and 


is  a  remarkably  picturesque,  well-built  city,  on 
a  level  plain  about  four  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Gota-Elf,  in  the  Kattegat.  The  chief 
industries  are  cotton  spinning,  sawmilling, 
shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel.  An  extensive  trade  is  conducted,  the 
harbor,  accommodating  vessels  drawing  twenty 
feet  of  water,  being  rarely  blocked  with  ice. 
One-fourth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden 
passes  through  Gothenburg.  The  city  has  an 
excellent  university  supported  by  private  funds, 
with  about  2,000  students,  and  technical,  nauti- 
cal and  commercial  schools.  Population  in 
1912,  173,875. 

GOTHS,  a  powerful  Germanic  tribe  of 
ancient  times,  which  was  connected  in  an  im- 
portant way  with  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  Era  the  Goths  dwelt  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  but  little  is  known 
of  them  until  early  in  the  third  century  a.  d., 
when  they  were  settled  about  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube  River.  There  they  grew  rapidly 
in  numbers  and  in  strength,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  century  had  begun  to  invade  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia.  During  many  years  of 
warfare  they  held  their  own  against  the  Roman 
armies  sent  to  drive  them  back,  and  in  272 
Dacia  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  Emperor 
Aurelian.  About  a  century  later  they  divided 
into  the  Ostrogoths  (Goths  of  the  East)  and 
the  Visigoths  (Goths  of  the  West),  the  former 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
latter  inhabiting  Dacia  and  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  River. 

The  Visigoths.  In  395  a  great  army  of 
Visigoths,  led  by  the  renowned  King  Alaric 
(which  see),  invaded  Greece  and  Jaid  waste 
the  Peloponnesus.  Alaric  ceased  his  depreda- 
tions only  when  the  governorship  of  Ulyricum 
was  promised  him.  In  410  he  stormed  and 
sacked  Rome,  and  was  preparing  to  lead  his 
forces  to  Sicily  when  he  died.  Under  his  suc- 
cessors a  powerful  Visigothic  kingdom  was 
established  in  Southern  Gaul  (the  southern 
part  of  modern  France)  and  Spain.  In  507 
Alaric  II,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  defeated 
by  the  Prankish  king,  Clovis  (which  see),  and 
the  territory  of  the  Visigoths  as  far  south  as 
the  Pyrenees  Mountains  was  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks.  The  Visigothic  king- 
dom in  Spain  endured  until  711,  when  the  last 
king,  Roderick,  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the 
Moors. 

The  Ostrogoths.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century  the  Ostrogoths  were  given  permid- 
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sion  to  settle  in  Pannonia,  a  Roman  province 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Save  rivers. 
Theodoric,  their  most  celebrated  ruler,  who 
became  king  in  476,  invaded  Italy  in  488,  and 
in  493  defeated  and  slew  Odoacer,  the  bar- 
barian chief  who  was  then  on  the  throne  of 
Italy.  Theodoric  ruled  the  country  with  great 
vigor  and  ability  until  his  death,  in  526.  For 
several  years  thereafter  the  Ostrogoths  were 
warred  upon  by  the  armies  of  the  Eastern 
emperors,  and  about  554,  broken  and  scattered, 
tliey  disappeared  from  history  as  a  separate 
nation.    See  Theodoric;  Odoacer. 

ConHult  Bradley's  The  Story  of  the  Ooths;  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

GOTTSCHALK,  got'shahlk,  Louis  Moreau 
(1829-1869),  an  American  musician,  born  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  He  began  to  compose  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  made  successful  concert 
tours  in  France,  Switzerland,  Spain,  South 
America  and  the  United  States.  In  these  he 
played  chiefly  his  own  compositions  and  con- 
ducted his  orchestral  works.  He  composed 
extensively  for  the  piano.  The  Last  Hope  being 
considered  his  masterpiece.  His  works  have 
an  originality  and  charm  which  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  freshness  and  passion  of  his 
playing.  He  is  remembered  as  a  gifted  per- 
former rather  than  a  composer. 

GOUGH,  gof,  John  Bartholomew  (1817- 
1886),  a  temperance  orator  of  remarkable  mag- 
netism, who  early  in  life  was  a  drunkard, 
with  only  disreputable  men  for  his  companions. 
.\fter  terrific  struggles  he  got  control  of  him- 
self and  became  America's  foremost  temper- 
ance worker.  Gough  was  bom  in  England, 
but  his  parents  moved  to  the  United  States 
when  he  was  a  child. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  he  gave  him- 
self to  debauchery,  earning  a  meager  living 
by  singing  in  saloons  and  concert  halls.  He 
was  induced  to  sign  a  pledge,  but  there  were 
many  lapses.  However,  once  master  of  him- 
self, he  never  fell  again.  From  that  time  on 
he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  lecture  plat- 
form in  behalf  of  temperance,  traveling  in 
.\merica  and  England,  always  holding  himself 
up  as  an  example  to  all  who  would  heed  his 
pleas.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  red-ribbon 
movement;  during  its  vogue  literally  millions 
of  people  wore  little  red-ribbon  badges  as  the 
visible  token  of  a  written  pledge  to  abstain 
from  alcoholic  drink.  He  died  while  delivering 
a  lecture  in  Frankford,  Pa.  He  published  a 
jjeries  of  Temperance  Lectures  and  Temperance 
Addresscit,  and  a  volume  of  sketches,  Sunlight 


and  Shadow;  or  Gleanings  from  My  Life 
Work. 

GOUIN,  gooaN',  Sir  Lomer  (1861-  ),  a 
Canadian  barrister  and  statesman,  premier  and 
attorney-general  of  Quebec  since  1905.  He  was 
bom  at  Grondines,  Que.,  attended  Sorel  and 
Levis  colleges,  and  was  graduated  from  Laval 
University  in  1884.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  his  success  in  his  pro- 
fession being  immediate.  He  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons 

* 

in  1891,  but  in  1897  was  elected  to  the  Quebec 
assembly.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberals,  was  commissioner  of  public  works 
from  19(X)  to  1904,  and  then  in  1905  was  called 
on  to  form  a  ministry.  He  was  made  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and 
Saint  George  in  1908,  and  in  1910  was  chosen 
batonnier-general  of  the  Quebec  bar,  a  tribute 
to  his  professional  standing. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Interprovincial 
Conference  at  Ottawa  in  1906,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  a  similar  conference  in  1910.  The 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Laval  University  in  1902,  McGill  Uni- 
versity in  1911  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  1915.  In  the  words  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
last  institution,  ''By  common  consent,  by  the 
judgment  and  verdict  of  public  opinion.  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin  is  to-day  regarded  by  the  people 
of  Quebec  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished, 
most  capable  and  most  praiseworthy  men  in 
Canada."  •        g.h.l. 

GOUJON,  goozhoN^  Jean  (15207-1572?), 
the  most  distinguished  sculptor  produced  by 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century.  During  most 
of  his  career  he  worked  in  collaboration  with 
the  famous  architects  of  his  day,  and  it  is  in 
the  wonderful  harmony  between  his  sculptures 
and  the  architecture  which  they  adomed  that 
his  fame  as  an  artist  consists. 

Although  evidence  has  been  offered  justi- 
fying the  date  1520,  the  time  and  place  of 
Goujon's  birth  are  still  uncertain.  In  1561  an 
attempt  was  made  to  turn  out  of  the  royal 
employment  all  those  who  were  suspected  of 
Huguenot  (Protestant)  tendencies.  Goujon 
had  always  been  claimed  as  a  reformer,  and 
it  is  possible  that  he  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  attack.  At  any  rate,  from  this  time 
on  all  trace  of  him  was  lost. 

Goujon  worked  with  the  architect  Pierre 
Lescot,  the  celebrated  architect  of  the  Louvre, 
and  among  his  famous  productions  are  several 
bas-reliefs  which  he  designed  for  the  church 
of  Saint  Germain  I'Auxerrois  in  Paris,  and  a 
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«t»deff ul  series  of  f oudIjubs  neair  the  Ome- 
teiy  of  the  Innocents.  These  fountains  were 
later  mnoved  jund  UTtnfsd  in  a  public  square, 
vhef^  they  still  mie  known  as  the  Fountain 
of  the  InnocentSw  Goution  executed  many 
cmvini^s  for  the  Louvre^  and  his  most  notable 
contribution  to  this  wonderful  structure  is  Uie 
Gallery  of  Musacaiks.  His  death  is  said  to 
have  taben  |!ilao^  during  the  Skint  Barthokxnev 
Massaicf^  in  ISTl 

GOULD*  ^^^\  the  name  of  an  American 
family  vhich  won  a  position  of  commanding 
induefici^  in  ba$anei9S  and  finance.  Its  most 
(amotts  meml^r«  Jay  Gould,  w^fes  a  remarkable 
ra£hoftd  tinazfecier.  Two  of  his  chikhen.  Geoifs? 
Jiay  Gould  and  Helen  MOIer  Gculd  ^kepud. 
spectal  promiMnn^.  one  as  a  biKiness 
and  <:ipitab$t.  the  other  because  of  her 
|9Mef\3«3$  and  noble  eSorts  to  make  the  wtuld 
hetter. 

Jay  GmM  \1S3S-4S9S^  wiks  biixn  in  Rosbanr. 
X.  W  He  ne^^nved  an  academy  education, 
and  at  the  aifse  of  sixi««n  hqpin  wtxk  m  a 
hardw:az^  st^cce.  Fot^r  ^vtars  later  he  entered 
the  rtifrifo^it  a&i  h^dtwr  boseafts^  ia  ISSa*  he- 
caaae  a  bjLsk  dse«^or  in  the  br^  tcvn  cc 
:^7ie«»i«baEf;.  i^i^  a;ni  ^icwn  hopa  dd  boiy  Ta:i> 
T^sdid  ^sttxk.  T\2S  :«t<Kk  he  <i2<7«3eed  ct  ai  a 
huk^ozse  frees  an^fc  ihe  fsnamcsil  pnaac  cf 
I5SC,  a3t£  WTC^  ia>;  isKsiey  iheas  ^axwd  he  fisz:- 


ai2i£    Ritrlhi'ftr,,    Vi..  ^    hMcimmc    i& 


^ 


Tmhivtgfc'  ic»i33s^  iai£  jr  uilil&  was  ^Kset£  12s 

imciH?  itik£  «3»!!r  ruiyanc  atrinr  "Ok  5<k:i>£  re 

r^^ir  isuTrtinie'  inEx  it  :i58^  it  r,zinr-nlt?ti  ?I-JW 
3m**s  ic  ?2>ifcjL  nsfcT^  OTK^^uaci  "ai*  muatf!*  re 

.*^<jit:    unofT   liJs-  ^.mrrra  W!*r5  inf   T:xont  rSr- 

"Xft«5cra4rix    int*?  nor  12»£   "R"*?:;^*-!  T^Ltnt  T?itr- 

|r»^    rcv2:p&^-^     IT    ^i*iK.    '^r^    ai^»*    aa*    ~r    l*2j- 


Fi^  attempted  to  "comer"  the  ^oM  mail 
The  result  of  this  wias  the  disastroos  finau 
panic  of  September  24,  whose  place  in  hirti 
is  known  as  ^Black  Fri<lay''  (which  m 
Goulds  fortune,  at  his  death,  was  ♦^iiiintrd 
be  S72J0OOJ0OO. 

GeoiSe  J^7  Gmdd  (ISM-  ).  ^dest  son 
Jay  Gould,  w^as  bom  in  Xew  York  City  1 
was  pri\ateiy  educated.  At  the  a^  of  tves 
one  he  socceeded  his  father  as  partner  in  1 
banking  hoiEe  of  W.  E.  Connor  &.  Compi 
of  Xew  York,  and  three  years  later  enta 
the  railroad  ^enite  as  preadent  of  the  lit 
Rock  A  Fort  Smith  Raihray.  Under  his  d 
management  the  Gould  interests  w^ere  eitenc 
imtil  they  unbraced  a  total  railroad  mifei 
of  more  than  SjOOOl  beades  large  holdinei 


In  18S3  he  became  preadenx  ci  the  Si 
LoiDS^  iron  Mountain  ^  Southern,  of  i 
international  A  Great  Xorthem.  niid  of  t 
MisEOiBi  Paci&  rodMfeL  and  mxn  1S9S  to  1! 
at  the  head  of  the  Manhan.an  Elemf 
ly  ot  Xew  York  Oiy.  Throo^  1 
iaazatrre  the  Wafaa^  ooe  of  the  Gould  hi 
be<nry  a  irasscondaeatal  sv^tezn.  writh  Bd 
saoce  as  iis  \?ltMir  pczt.  ar^i  he  also  faroni 
aboot  a  &aendfy  aHianee  between  the  Cm 
ani  Roekeiefia'  acerest&  In  ISfkA  he  I 
ccncroi  ot  the  Wabash  sy^teoi  and  hia  poi 
^s  a  rai^naad  Eaoot&ie  werikened. 

^^^m  ^a^^  m^^m  aaepazw  ^  i^nn-  |,  w 

Kr  yekrs  «iprcced  ihe  crtkier  part  of  t 
f^^^ag  kifs  h^  by  her  f>>T2>*r  to  the  wdfi 
toe   hxisaiscy.  ^  i^   e^*^.ist   o&ischcer  of  J 

week  ctrry  21  Izfe.     Wb«L  "iii*  Si 

xax  WiT  trek*  cci  3.  '^' 

Tc^  121*  TTi^nec  Scares 

LTir  iicsccnal  :2>e^  ^zki  j^  Caac 

MriTfLfciit  P.JC1C.  Lcca: ,., 

31  "HK  ^»^«   ct  srk  Azii  «aLT 
r%«!Sia*s   icini>::2]C  SaT.JIX   fcr  s 
icciiCu*   cf;s  inrf^aSt 
X-fw   York  Tirr^rsry,   a 

::2»f  2^:2ju>S^  ce  ^^r^Tv^ctsic  cc  ^ 

TTATTiec  F:2Ltf5  r  SrtfCi&^i^  4  arwon^caft  a 
«3.^  rsSiniil  5b»:  if  1.  :iKzxCKr  ^  ^^  hoi 
.1    T^    S^2i^«*-L   Ss^'    yaimaidon.  ami  «|  i 
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'eraity  and  the  American  College  (or  Girla 
urkey.  b.m.w. 

iDirOD,  goono',  Chables  Francoib  (18IS- 
),  B  great  rousici&n,  whoee  fame  as  a  com- 
r  rests  upon  fais  popular  opera  Fatiat.  He 
bom  in  Paris,  studied  at  the  Conservatoire 
later  in  Rome,  where  his  musical  iostincts 

.  mainly  ec- 
(utical.  I  n 
t,  tor  two 

B  he  studied 


ology 
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,  but  what 
equently  was 
Church's  lost) 
me  the  gu  in 
the  muKical 
d.  His  Saint  CecUia 
wi<w,  The  Rcdempi-iim  and  Mors  H  Vita 
>th  and  Life),  are  his  moat  successful  ef- 
in  the  domain  of  "religious"  music 
ICO  ct  Juliette  almost  rivaled  Faust 
tions  of  the  musical  public. 
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GODRD,  gokrd,  or  goord,  a  popular  name 
for  a  family  of  ornamental  trailing  or  climbing 
vines,  bearing  hard-shelled  fruits  of  various 
shapes.  In  its  wider  sense  the  terp  also  in- 
cludes squashes  and  pumpkins,  which  really 
belong  to  the  same  family,  as  also  do  melons 
and  cucumbers.  These  last  differ  from  the 
typical  gourds  in  that  they  are  in  part  edible. 

When  a,  large  amount  of  vine  is  desired 
quickly,  to  covet  arbors,  waste  places  or  walls, 
gourde  are  very  desirable.  If  the  seed  is 
planted  in  light,  rich  soil  in  a  sunny  location, 
when  danger  of  frost  is  over,  they  are  easily 
cultivated  and  require  about  the  same  care  as 
squashes.  These  I'incs  produce  large,  alter- 
nate leaves  with  pointed  lobes,  and  blossoms 
which  are  yellow  in  most  species  and  often 
striking  and  handsome.  The  fruits  of  various 
species  appear  in  many  shapes  and  markings, 
and  may  be  put  to  a  number  of  u 


VARIOliS  GOUR 
(c)  watermelon;    (i 


Ihc  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War 
i70  Gounod  took  refuge  in  England,  where 
emainrd  and  made  his  home  for  many 
i.  In  1871  he  composed  his  "Biblical 
-,"  Gallia,  and  also  many  songs,  by  which 
ecame  popular  in  America;   two  of  these 

Maid  III   Atheru  and   There  u  a   Green 
far  A^y. 
/o  citrarts  from  his  private  letters  throw 

on  the  composer's  philosophy  of  life: 


Varieties  and  Dua.  The  dixhcloth,  or  towel, 
gourd  is  a  species  which  has  become  prominent 
in  America.  The  interior  of  the  dried  fruit 
is  fibrous,  and,  when  properly  prepared,  makes 
a  dishcloth  or  bath  sponge  which  is  always 
sweet  and  clean.  Very  young  fruits  of  this 
variety  are  edible. 

The  bottle  gourd,  iilso  called  sugar  trough, 
produces  bottle-sliupcd  fniita  which,  when  dried 
and  emptied  of  seeds,  are  excellent  for  cany- 
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ing  water,  which  remains  cool  in  such  a  vessel. 
Pilgrims  in  the  Orient  used  bottle  gourds,  and 
they  might  be  called  the  original  thermos 
bottles. 

Another  species,  the  nest-egg  gourd,  produces 
small,  egg-shaped  fruits,  which  may  very  well 
be  used  as  nest-eggs,  as  the  name  implies. 

Other  species  are  the  dipper,  pipe  gourd  or 
calabash,  apple-shaped,  orange,  pear-shaped, 
powder  horn  and  Hercules  club.  All  can  be 
used  as  dippers,  and  they  are  ornamental  and 
excellent  as  toys  for  children.  A  gourd  in 
which  the  interior  has  dried  and  the  seeds  have 
loosened  makes  a  good,  natural  rattle  for  a 
baby.  m.s. 

GOUT,  gowt,  a  constitutional  disorder,  chiefly 
in  the  male  sex,  occurring  in  paroxysms  of  se- 
vere pain  in  the  great  toe,  in  the  heel,  or  in 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  It  often  spreads  to  the 
larger  joints  and  the  internal  organs,  and  is 
usually  accompanied  by  acute  indigestion." 

The  disease  is  due  to  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood.  Indolence,  inactivity  and  in- 
temperance in  eating  rich  foods  and  drinking 
fermented  liquors  are  the  principal  causes. 
Gout  may  be  acquired  or  it  may  be  hereditary. 
If  the  former,  it  rarely  appears  before  the  vic- 
tim reaches  the  age  of  thirty-five;  if  the  latter, 
it  is  frequently  observed  earlier.  Strict  regula- 
tion of  the  habits  of  life  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  treatment  of  gout. 

GOVERNMENT,  the  political  machinery  by 
which  a  community  or  state  exercises  control 
over  its  public  affairs;  the  term  also  popularly 
embraces  the  body  of  men  through  whom  this 
control  is  exercised.  Official  oversight  of  all 
the  public  affairs  of  men  and  also  of  many 
of  their  more  private  undertakings  has  been 
necessary  since  people  first  came  into  contact 
with  each  other.  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
a  certain  degree  of  personal  liberty.  He  is 
not  to  be  denied  this  right  so  long  as  in  its 
exercise  he  does  not  encroach  upon  the  rights 
of  others.  One  man  cannot  take  from  another 
any  privileges  he  may  justly  claim  for  him- 
self. If  among  inalienable  rights  are  those 
of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
then  all  men  must  consent  to  such  control  as 
will  preserve  the  balance  between  right  and 
wrong  in  human  affairs. 

The  general  purpose  of  all  government  is 
broadly  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  namely,  ''to  es- 
tablish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessing  of  lib- 


erty *  *  *  ."  To  attain  these  ends  a  gov- 
ernment defends  the  people  against  foreign 
aggression;  supports  courts  of  justice;  regulates 
property  rights  of  individuals,  and  determines 
the  political  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  or 
subjects  and  the  privileges  of  aliens. 

A  government  assumes  control  of  various 
matters  directly  relating  to  the  welfare  of  its 
people  which  might  conceivably  be  trusted 
to  private  enterprise.  It  coins  money;  regu- 
lates trade  and  commerce;  maintains  roads, 
highways  and  postal  systems;  provides  sani- 
tary regulations ;  enforces  public  education,  and 
cares  for  the  sick  and  the  poor.  As  to  the 
extent  to  which  a  government  should  control 
at  least  a  few  of  the  functions  above  noted, 
statesmen  are  unable  to  agree.  Some  contend 
that  all  matters  should  be  left  to  individuals 
to  the  limit  of  their  ability  to  manage  affairs, 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  the 
field  of  governmental  action  greatly  extended. 
The  extreme  of  this  latter  view  is  represented 
by  the  theories  of  socialism;  the  socialists 
would  have  the  government  not  merely  regu- 
late all  great  public  business  enterprises  but 
actually  own  and  operate  most  of  them,  such 
as  railroads,  telegraphs,  express  companies,  and 
the  like.  The  argument  directly  opposed  to 
state  ownership  and  control  and  representing 
the  extreme  of  individual  liberty  is  offered  by 
'  nihilism  and  in  the  theories  of  the  anarchists; 
both  of  the  latter  would  use  force  to  abolish 
all  centralized  authority  and  to  substitute  abso- 
lute individual  freedom. 

Some  kind  of  government  has  existed  among 
peoples  from  the  earliest  times,  but  while 
scientific  development  has  been  steady,  there 
is  not  yet  a  normal  or  absolute  type  which 
may  be  pointed  to  as  a  fairly  perfect  model. 
Governments  have  grown,  developed  and 
changed  with  the  advancing  times;  all  coun- 
tries are  more  carefully  administered  to-day 
than  formerly,  but  no  two  nations  employ 
exactly  the  same  means  to  put  into  effect  their 
policies.  With  respect  to  their  nature,  govern- 
ments may  be  classified  broadly  as  autocratic 
and  constitutional,  or  popular.  In  the  former, 
power  is  exercised  without  restraint  by  an 
individual  or  by  a  few  selected  members  of 
the  state;  in  the  latter,  comprising  republics 
and  limited  monarchies,  power  is  vested  in  the 
entire  body  of  persons  who  compose  the  state, 
and  these  delegate  immediate  authority  to 
their  agents.  Only  constitutional  governments 
"derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed."    Of  autocratic  governments  the 
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world  has  few  modem  examples;  that  of  Tur- 
key is  the  most  prominent,  although  Russia 
was  a  pure  autocracy  prior  to  1907.  Of  popular 
governments  the  early  democracy  of  Greece 
is  usually  cited  as  the  most  striking  ancient 
example;  numerous  attempts  at  republican  in- 
stitutions have  been  made  in  various  countries 
of  every  era  since  the  Greek,  but  the  United 
States,  Switzerland,  France,  Brazil,  Chile  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  are  the  only  conspic- 
uous present-day  examples  of  important  coun- 
tries in  which  republican  government  appears 
to  be  successful  and  permanent. 

The  mere  form  and  name  of  a  government 
are  not  sufficient  to  place  it  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  above  classes.  A  republican  form 
existed  in  Rome  long  after  the  assumption  of 
power  by  the  emperors,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  so-called  Spanish-American 
republics  of  the  present  day  are  scarcely  more 
than  autocratic  control  in  disguise.  It  may 
be  noted  also  that  the  present  regime  under 
the  king  of  England,  known  as  a  monarchy, 
is  in  reality  controlled  and  managed  by  the 
people  and  is  therefore  republican  in  fact. 
The  monarchical  is  still  the  prevailing  world 
type,  except  on  the  two  American  continents, 
yet  in  nearly  every  monarchy  the  royal  power 
has  been  partially  transferred  to  the  people 
by  means  of  legislative  bodies,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  directly  by  the  people.  The 
present  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  are  the  best  types  of  popular 
control  in  the  world  to-day.  They  differ  in 
many  features.  wjj.g. 

See  Aristocracy;  Monarchy;  Republic;  also, 
in  alphabetical  order,  concrete  descriptions  of  the 
irovernment  of  each  country,  state  and  province. 
At  the  end  of  the  article  Civil  Government  nu- 
merous topics  of  Interest  In  this  connection  are 
Indexed.  The  following:  books  aie  recommended : 
Besird's  American  Government  and  Politica : 
Lefroy's  Canada's  Federal  System ;  Bryce's  The 
American  Commonwealth. 

GOVERNOR,  a  mechanical  device  for  con- 
trolling the  speed  of  steam  engines  and  motors. 
The  usual  form  consists  of  an  upright  shaft 
kept  revolving  by  power  supplied  from  the 
engine  and  supporting  a  pair  of  metal  balls. 
If  the  speed  of  revolution  becomes  too  great 
the  two  balls  are  compelled  by  centrifugal 
force  to  fly  farther  apart.  By  this  action  a 
valve  connected  with  the  cylinder  is  opened 
and  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  until  the  nor- 
mal speed  is  again  reached.  Should  the  speed 
be  too  slow  the  balls  fall  closer  together  and 
automatically  open  a  valve  which  admits  more 


steam   to   the   cylinder.     Governors  differ   in 
design  but  the  object  of  all  is  the  same. 


GOVERNORS 

(o)  The  simplest  form,  called  Watt's  governor  ; 
(6)  Porter's:  (c)  Pickerings;  (d)  Proll's ;  (c) 
spring  governor. 

GOVERNOR,  the  chief  executive  of  each 
state  of  the  American  Union,  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  varying  from  one  to  four 
years.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  governor  is 
to  report  to  the  legislature  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  state  and  to  recommend  needed 
legislation;  he  also  has  power  to  convene  the 
legislature  in  special  session.  In  nearly  all 
states,  before  a  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  must 
have  his  signature,  and  if  he  vetoes  a  bill  it  is 
returned  to  the  legislature  for  reconsideration. 
The  power  of  pardoning  criminals  is  generally 
vested  in  him,  although  a  number  of  states  have 
created  pardoning  boards  which  share  this 
power  with  the  governor.  He  appoints  minor 
state  officers  and  in  some  states  the  members 
of  commissions  and  boards,  but  confirmation 
is  usually  required  by  the  Senate  in  these 
cases.  The  state  constitution  requires  that  the 
governor  faithfully  execute  the  laws,  and  he 
is  commander-in-chief  of  the  state  militia. 
Salaries  of  governors  range  from  $2,500  to 
$12,000  per  year,  in  the  various  states. 
'  GOVERNOR-GENERAL,  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  sovereign  in  Canada, 
and  under  the  king  the  e.\ecutive  head  of  the 
Dominion  government.  In  all  executive  func- 
tions relating  to  the  internal  interests  of  the 
provinces  he  acts  with  the  Privy  Council,  and 
is  bound  by  the  advice  of  its  members,  but 
has  the  power  of  reserving  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  imperial  government  any  proposed 
legislation  which  in  his  opinion  endangers  im- 
perial interests.  The  Governor-General's  posi- 
tion is  therefore  dual;  he  knows  no  superior 
other  than  his  sovereign  when  royal  rights 
are  threatened,  but  is  a  servant  of  the  Do- 
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minion  in  purely  local  affairs.  His  attitude 
toward  Canadian  political  factions  is  that  of 
strict  neutrality.    He  is  appointed  by  the  Ei^- 


lish  ruler,  usually  for  a  term  of  five  years; 
his  salary  is  S50,000  per  annum.  See  Canada, 
subtitle  Govemmenl. 

GOVERHOK'S  ISLAND,  a  email  island  in 
the  Bay  of  New  York,  near  the  lower  end  of 
Marthattan  Island,  at  the  eutrance  lo  East 
River.  Originally  it  comprised  sixty-five  acres, 
but  this  area  hus  been  almost  doubled  by  the 
addition  of  filled-in  land.  It  is  used  entirely 
by  the  United  States  government  for  military 
purposes,  and  besides  forta  Jay,  Castle,  Wil- 
liam and  South  Battery,  for  military  protec- 
tion of  the  great  metropolis,  contains  buildings 
for  the   principal   commanding  officers, 

GRACCfiUS,  grak'u^,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished Roman  family,  of  which  the  following 
were  prominent  members: 

Tiberius  Sempronius  GraccIiiiB,  a  Roman 
magistrate  (bom  about  210  B.C.),  who  also 
served  as  a  general  in  Spain  and  Sardinia.  He 
married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Elder,  and  was  the  father  of  the  two  best- 
known  Gracchi,  to  whom  their  mother  referred 
as  her  jewels. 

Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  (7160-133 
B.C.).  a  Roman  politician,  served  under  his 
brother-in-law,  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus, 
at  the  siege  of  Carthage  and  was  the  first  man 
to  moimt  the  walls.  He  was  appointed  quaes- 
tor in  137  II.  c.  in  Spain  and  sen'ed  there  in  the 
Numantine   war.     In   133  B.  i'.   he   wafe  elected 


tribune  of  the  people  and  sought  to  introduce 
land  reforms  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he 
tried,  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  secure  reelection, 
and  was  killed  in  the  disturbance  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Caius  SempraniuB  Gracchoi  (158-121  b.  c.) 
was  a  quaestor  in  Sardinia  in  136  B.  c.  and 
was  afterwards  elected  tribune  of  the  people. 
He  renewed  the  law  of  his  brother,  and  tried 
to  substitute  a  democracy  for  the  existing 
aristocratic  form  of  government.  He  was 
reelected  to  the  tribuneship  in  122  b.  c.,  but 
became  unpopular  and  failed  to  win  the  office 
a  third  time.  Riots  ensued,  and  at  his  own  re- 
quest Caius  was  killed  by  his  slave.  See 
Tribune;  Quaestor. 

GRACE,  Days  of,  three  days  allowed  in 
which  to  make  payment  of  a  note  or  draft  after 
the  day  on  which  it  becomes  due.  These  days 
were  formerly  allowed  as  a  favor,  and  the 
name  arose  from  this  fact,  but  the  courts  sanc- 
tioned the  custom  and  it  grew  into  law  which 
remained  in  effect  for  many  years.  No  days 
of  grace  are  now  allowed  in  over  half  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  except  on  sight  drafts. 
Bankers'  checks  and  notes  on  demand  are  pay- 
able without  grace,  and  no  days  of  grace  are 
allowed  on  time  paper.  In  the  United  States. 
when  the  last  day  of  grace  (in  states  where 
allowed)  falls  on  a  legal  holiday  or  Sunday, 
the  note  is  payable  on  the  first  business  day 
thereafter,  but  in  England  and  Canada  on  the 
preceding  day. 

GRACES,  The  Three,  in  Greek  mythology, 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Eurynome,  the  three 
goddesses   who    presided   over   the   dance,   the 
banquet  and   all  kindred  pleasures  and  polite 
accomplishments.     The  English  poet  Spenser 
describes  them  in  these  words: 
These  three  on  men  all  bthoIous  elltn  bpstow 
Which  deck  the  body  or  adorn  the  mind. 
To  make  them  lovely  or  well-ravor(Hl  cliow ; 
Ac  romely  carriage,  entertnlnment  kind, 

semblance,  friendly  offices  that  hind. 


II  the  I 


s  or  cou 


They  teach  ua  how  to  each  degree  an<i  hind 
We  should  ourBClves  demean,  to  low,  to  high, 
To  friends,  to  toes:  which  skill  men  call  civility. 

In  the  writings  of  the  Greek  poet  Hcsiod 
they  are  given  the  names  of  Aghiia  (Bright- 
ness), Euphrosyne  (Joy)  and  Thalia  (Bloom). 
Homer  represents  them  in  the  Odyssey  as  the 
attendants  of  Aphrodite.  In  art  they  are 
grouped  together,  usually  embracing  each  other 
or  clasping  hands.  There  is  a  well-known 
painting  of  the  Three  Graces   in  the   Louvre, 
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Paris,  the  work  of  a  French  artist,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Regnault. 

CRACKLE,  or  CRAKLE,  grak"l,  in  America, 
the  name  applied  to  various  kinds  of  black- 
birds, the  best  known  of  which  is  the  purple 
gracklc,  or  crow-blackbird,  common  throughout 
the  Eastern  and  Central  United  States  and 
northwestward  to  Alaska.  In  India  and  in 
Europe  the  name  is  given  to  various  birds  of 
the  starling  family  which  show  considerable 
intelligence;  they  readily  learn  to  perform  va- 
rious amusing  tricks,  and  can  imitate  the  hu- 
man voice. 

CRADY,  gra'dhBEHKY  Woodfin  (1851-1889), 
an  American  orator  and  journalist,  whose  splen- 
did work  as  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
from  1880  to  his  death  was  an  important  factor 
in  uniting  the  South  and  the  North  after  the 
War  of  Secession.  He  was  bom  in  Athens,  Ga., 
and  after  being  educated  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  began  his  work  as  a  journalist  in  a 
series  of  letters  on  the  resources  of  his  native 
state.  As  correspondent  of  various  publications 
he  attracted  wide  notice  by  his  articles  on 
building  up  the  South,  while  "The  New  South" 
was  his  chief  topic  as  an  orator.  In  Atlanta 
the  Grady  Memorial  Hospital  was  erected  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Grady's  work. 

CRAFT 'INC.  If  a  bud  or  twig  from  one 
plant  be  inserted  in  a  cut  made  in  the  sur- 
face of  another,  of  the  same  or  a  related 
ypecies,  in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be  a  cir- 
culation of  sap  between  the  parts,  the  two  will 
unite  and  a  new  g^o^^th  will  result.  This  oper- 
ation, known  as  grajting,  or  grajtage,  is  a 
method  of  propagating  plants  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  nearly  every  kind  of 
fruit  tree  and  of  numerous  flowers,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  portion  upon  which  the 
detached  shoot  is  inserted  is  called  the  stock; 
the  transferred  part  is  called  the  cion  (or 
scion),  and  the  new  growth  the  graft.  The 
practical  value  of  this  form  of  plant  hus- 
bandry is  unquestioned,  but  its  full  possibili- 
ties and  its  limitations  can  be  learned  only  by 
direct  study  and  experiment. 

Purposes  of  Crafting.  The  fundamental  ob- 
ject in  grafting  is  to  perpetuate  a  variety  which 
does  not  reproduce  by  seeds,  and  which  cannot 
be  grown  from  cuttings  with  economy.  The 
art  of  graftage,  however,  has  several  other  dis- 
tinct advantages.  It  is  employed  in  many 
instances  to  increase  the  rate  and  ease  of  multi- 
plying plants,  for  the  new  growths  are  borne 
upon  old  roots  or  branches,  and  the  time  neces- 
sary for  producing  new  roots  is  saved.    Graft- 


ing also  may  bring  about  a  desired  change  in 
the  character  or  habit  of  cion  or  stock.  Such 
a  change  may  be  the  dwarfing  of  a  certain 
variety,  a  device  sometimes  employed  t-o  in- 
crease the  yield  of  a  plant,  for  checking  growth 
usually  promotes  fruitfulness.  New  varieties 
are  also  developed,  having  characteristics  of 
the  two  plants  which  have  been  united. 

Again,  plants  are  sometimes  adapted  to  un- 
favorable soils  by  means  of  graftage,  as  in  the 
case  of  certain  varieties  of  plums,  which  ordi- 
narily flourish  only  in  hea\'y  soils.  When 
grafted  on  the  peach  such  plums  thrive  in 
light  soils,  and  peaches  can  in  the  same  manner 
be  made  to  grow  in  heavy  soils.  The  fruit- 
grower also  resorts  to  graftage  to  adapt  his 
plants  to  unfavorable  conditions  of  climate. 
The  date  of  fruit-bearing  is  frequently  ad- 
vanced by  inserting  cions  from  young  orchard 
trees  into  the  stocks  of  old  trees.  This  process 
is  of  special  advantage  to  nurserymen  who 
wish  to  test  new  orchard  fruits.  Finally,  fruits 
are  increased  in  size,  and  their  flavor  and  keep- 
ing qualities  are  improved  by  graftage.  The 
art  is  also  employed  successfully  in  modifying 
the  colors  of  foliage,  flowers  and  fruit. 

Ceneral  Methods.  Though  the  methods  of 
grafting  are  numerous  and  varied,  there  is  one 
thing  absolutely  necessary  for  success,  and  that 
is  to  have  the  cambium  layer  of  the  cion  coin- 
cide at  some  point  with  the  corresponding 
layer  of  the  stock.  The  cambium  layer  is  the 
living  tissue  in  plants,  the  part  through  which 
rises  the  sap  that  nourishes  them.  In  the 
spring,  when  it  is  in  a  soft,  mucilagelike  condi- 
tion, it  readily  heals  and  unites  wounded  sur- 
faces. For  this  reason  spring  is  the  most 
favorable  time  for  grafting  most  plants.  How- 
ever, the  locality,  the  kind  of  plant,  the  climate 
and  the  object  in  view  must  all  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  no  unvarying  rule  can  be 
stated  as  to  time  or  method  of  starting  new 
growths.  The  wood  for  cions  is  taken  when 
the  plant  is  in  a  resting  condition,  preferably 
in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  and 
before  the  time  of  heavy  frosts.  The  cions  are 
then  placed  in  moist  soil  or  sand,  where  they 
will  be  protected  from  freezing  but  not  have 
sufficient  warmth  to  cause  the  buds  to  swell. 
Sometimes,  however,  cuttings  are  taken  in  the 
spring,  at  or  just  before  the  time  of  graftage. 

The  three  general  kinds  of  graftage  are  bud 
grajting,  cion  grajting  and  inarching.  Each  of 
these  can  be  subdivided  into  several  classes, 
but  only  the  standard  methods  in  common 
use  are  discussed  in  the  subheads  below: 
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Bud  Giafting,  or  budding,  consists  id  apply- 
ing a  single  bud  to  the  cambium  layer  of  the 
stock.  It  is  a  form  of  graftage  that  ia  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  nearly  all  youi«  fruit 
treee  and  of  rosea  and  many  ornamental  trees. 


(a)  CuttinK  the  bod  ;  (6)  preparing  the  stock  : 
(c)  the  bud  tied. 

It  ia  performed  most  successfully  in  dry,  clear 
weather  and  wheo  the  bark  peela  easily.  The 
transferred  part,  which  includes  a  healthy  bud 
from  a  twig  of  the  current  season's  growth,  a 
portion  of  bark,  and  a  bit  of  wood  beneath  the 
bud,  is  secured  by  placing  the  thumb  beneath 
the  bud  and  cutting  a  shield-shaped  section  out 
of  the  bark  (see  Fig.  1.  a).  The  entire  severed 
portion  is  technically  known  as  the  bud.  A 
part  of  the  stalk  of  each  leaf  is  usually  left  on 
the  bark  to  serve  as  a  handle  in  inserting  the 
bud.  Some  nurserymen  remove  the  attached 
wood,  but  buds  appear  to  thrive  equally  well 
whether  the  wood  is  cut  off  or  retained.  Two 
incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the  stock, 
one  vertical  and  one  crosswise;  the  latter  is 
made  across  the  top  of  the  vertical  cut,  form- 
ing a  T-ahaped  wound  (Fig.  1,  b).  The  work- 
man then  inserts  the  bud  into  the  cleft,  pushing 
it  down  part  way  with  the  fingers  and  com- 
pleting tJie  operating  by  striking  the  leaf-stalk 
handle  with  the  back  of  his  knife-blade.  Usu- 
ally the  bark  has  to  be  loosened  to  permit  the 
bud  to  enter  the  cleft.  Finally,  the  wound  is 
closed  and  bound  securely  with  a  soft  cord 
that  will  yield  a  little  as  the  bud  and  bark 
expand  (Pig.  1,  c). 

Cion  Grafting,  or  grafting  proper,  is  the  in- 
sertion of  a  detached  twig,  bearing  one  or 
more  buds,  upon  the  surface  of  the  stock.  It 
ia  done  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  to  which 
many  special  names  are  given.  In  regard  to 
the  place  where  the  grafting  is  done  there  are 
four  general  methods — root,  crotun,  stem  and 
top  grafting.  Classification  according  to  man- 
ner of  operation  gives  rise  to  such  terms  as 
cleft,  tekip,  bark,  saddle  and  splice  grafting. 
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Of  these  methods  the  ones  moat  generally  used 
are  whip  grafting  and  cleft  graftii^. 

WUp  Grafting,  also  known  as  tongue  graft- 
ing, is  the  favorite  method  for  grafting  cioos 

on  loofa.  The  stocks  are  dug  up  in  the  fall 
and  stored  until  January  or  February,  when 
the  grafting  is  begun.  Both  the  atock  and  the 
cion  are  cut  smoothly  and  diagonally,  the  cut 
surface  being  from  one  to  two  inches  across. 
A  vertical  cleft  ia  then  made  in  each  surface, 
so  the  two  parts  will  have  notches  and  toi^^es 
that  exactly  fit  into  each  other  (Fig.  2,  a). 
Cion  and  atock  are  then  joined,  the  tongue  of 
the  cion  being  pushed  into  the  cleft  of  the 
stock.  The  joint  is  then  securely  wrapped 
(Fig.  2,  b).  Waxed  string,  or  bands  made  by 
spreading  melted  wax  over  thin  muslin  and 
cutting  it  into  narrow  strips  when  dty,  are 
excellent  for  this  purpose.  The  grafts  are 
packed  away  in  sand,  moss  or  sawdust  in  a 
cool  place  and  left  until  spring,  when  they  are 
planted.  If  the  storage  place  is  not  above  W 
in  temperature  the  two  parts  of  the  graft  will 
be  found  firmly  knitted  together  by  planting 


ia}  Cion:  (b)  root  graft;  (c)  growing  root  Kraft. 

time,  and  in  good  condition.    Grafts  stored  in 
warm,  cloHe  cellars  are  liable  to  rot. 

The  length  of  cion  and  stock  varies,  but  in 
severe  climates  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
use  a  cion  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  long 
and  to  graft  it  on  a  short  root.  The  graft  is 
placed  in  the  soil  in  such  a  way  that  only  the 
topmost  bud  is  left  exposed,  and  as  the  plant 
grows  roola  are  sent  out  from  the  cion.  The 
tree  thus  becomea  "own  rooted,"  and  is  thought 
to  be  hardier  than  one  which  obtains  its  nour- 
ishment only  from  the  roots  of  a  stock.  Fig  2. 
c,  shows  a  cion  which  has  sent  out  roots. 
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Cleft  GraftiDK  is  especially  adapted  to  trees 
too  large  for  whip  graftiDg.  aod  is  the  method 
almoet  universally  employed  for  top  grafting 
old  trees,  Ciooa  for  spring  gtaftiug  are  usually 
cut  ID   late   fall   or  winter,  and  stored  until 


spring.    The  stock,  a  branch  from 

and   one-half    inches    in    diameter, 

.squarely,  forming  a,  sect 

end  surface.     This  end 

the  cleft  is  inserted  u  cii 

base  (Fig.  3;  a,b).    I'si 

buds,    the    lowest    one 

wedge-shaped 

xniooth  and  c 
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Other  Methods.    Bark  grafting  is  exceedingly 

useful  in  repairing  large  trees  whose  branches 
have  been  broken  ofT.  The  cions  are  pushed 
down  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  at  places 
where  the  bark  is  loosened  for  that  purpose. 
The  cions.  several  of  which  may  be  inserted 
in  one  stub,  must  be  cut  very  thin  so  they 
will  not  injure  the  bark  of  the  stock.  They  are 
held  ID  place  by  a  tight  bandage,  and  wax  is 
also  applied,  as  in  cleft  grafting.  This  operation 
ia  known  also  as  crown  grafting.  Saddle  graft- 
ing is  frequently  employed  in  the  propagation 
of  shoots  of  small  plants.  The  stock  is  given 
a  wedge-shaped  end,  and  the  cion  split  and 
set  upon  this.  The  joint  is  then  tied  and 
waxed.  Sptici!  grafting  is  a  useful  method  for 
working  upon  small  shoots  whose  wood  is  too 
soft  and  tender  for  splitting.  The  two  parts 
lire  simply  cut  across  diagonally,  laid  together 
and  secured  by  means  of  string  and  wax. 

Inarching,    or    grafling    by    approach,    is    a 
process  that  sometimes  occurs  in  nature  with- 
lan ;  the  union  of  Ihe  two  oak 
Fig.  4.  a  is  an  example  of  a 
the  forest.     Inarching  is  the 


out  the  aid  of  ] 
trees  shown  in 
natural  graft  ii 


off 

I  with  a  smooth,  flat 
then  split,  and  into 
on  with  a  wedge-shaped 
ually  the  cion  has  three 
being  just  above  the 
and  its  aides  are  cut 
s  neccssarj'  to  have  the 
outer  edoe  of  the  wedge  a.  little  thicker  than 
the  inner  one,  in  order  that  the  stock  may  press 
upon  it  and  hold  it  securely  at  the  point  where 
[he  union  firat  takea  place.  The  end  of  the 
stock,  known  as  the  slub,  is  usually  lai^e 
enough  for  Ihe  insertion  of  two  cions,  one 
upon  each  side  of  the  split.  Not  only  does  the 
double  grafting  increase  the  chance  of  success, 
but  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  hastening  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  which  is  thoroughly  cov- 
ered with  wax  to  exclude  air  and  moisture. 
Fig.  3.  c,  shows  a  vertical  section  of  a  cleft 
graft  a  year  after  setting.  Cleft  grafting  is 
also  used  on  cactuses,  and  on  peonies,  dahlias, 
hollyhocks  and  other  thick-root«d  plants.  In 
(he  case  of  the  cactus  the  cion  is  held  in 
place  with  a  cactus  spine  or  pin,  and  bound 
with  cord,  waxing  being  unnecessary  <P'ig. 
3,  d),  as  the  plants  are  very  hardy  and  siir\'ive 
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process  of  grafting  two  plants  or  branches,  both 
of  which  are  attached  to  their  own  roots.  It 
ia  used  to  remedy  defects  in  trees,  to  propagate 
potted  plants  that  do  not  unite  easily  by 
other  methods,  and  has  been  of  special  value 
in  scientific  fruit  development.  To  join  the 
parts  it  is  necessarj'  only  to  remove  a  portion 
of  the  bark  on  each  plant,  bring  the  wounded 
surfaces  in  contact,  and  then  bind  stock  and 
cion  closely  together  (Fig.  4,  b). 

The  details  of  a  typical  process  in  fruit  cul- 
ture are  about  as  follows:  A  seedling,  which 
has  been  left  growing  long  enough  to  bear 
about  half  a  dozen  leaves,  is  taken  up  with 
the  ball  of  earth  clinging  to  its  roots,  and 
transferred  to  a  foster  tree.    A  wound  is  made 


in  the  surface  of  each  plant  by  scraping  off 
the  outer  bark,  the  two  are  bound  together, 
and  the  graft  is  left  to  itself  to  complete  the 
process.  In  a  few  weeks,  when  the  niirsliag 
has  begun  to  feed  upon  the  larger  plant,  the 
soil  is  removed  from  the  roots  of  the  cion  and 
the  roots  themselves  are  trimmed  off.  Later 
the  top  of  the  stock  is  also  removed,  and  the 
nursling  receives  all  of  the  nourishment  from 
the  vigorous  roots.  The  resulting  tree  grows 
rapidly  and  bears  fruit  much  sooner  than  would 
have  been  possible  had  it  been  left  to  nature. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  has  carried  on  a  long  series  of 
experiments  in  inarching  and  other  forma  of 
grafting,  and  the  results  of  these  investigations, 
which  are  of  great  interest  and  value,  may  be 
secured  on  application.  D.M.tv. 

An  excellent  survey  ot  the  entire  subject  may  be 
found  In  Bailey's  The  Nuraern  Book.  Another 
simply- written  book  Is  Fuller's  Propagation  of 
PlanM. 

GRAHAM,  gra'am,  Georog  Perry  (1859-  ), 
a  Canadian  journalist  and  Btategman,  one  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  Liberal 
party.  He  was  bom  at  Eganville,  Ont.,  re- 
ceived a  high  school  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  became  editor  of  the  Morris- 
burg  Herald,  a  position  he  held  tor  twelve 
years.  He  was  for  a  brief  period  associate 
editor  of  the  Ottawa  Free  Press,  and  then  for 
fourteen  years  was  managing  director  of  the 
Brock vi lie  Recorder. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  entered  public  life. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Ontario  legislature 
from  1898  to  1907,  was  provincial  secretary  in 
the  government  of  Sir  George  Ross  in  1904  and 
1905,  and  in  1907  was  chosen  to  lead  the  Lib- 
eral opposition.  He  resigned  six  months  later 
to  accept  the  position  of  Dominion  Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals  in  the  Laurier  Ministry, 
and  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  Brockville  by  acclamation.  In  1911  he 
resigned  with  the  Laurier  government  and  was 
defeated  for  rciilection,  but  was  elected  for 
Renfrew  South  in  a  spectacular  bye-election  in 
the  following  year.  Though  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
still  remained  the  active  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  much  of  the  detail  work  was  done  by 
Graham,  who  is  particularly  effective  as  a  pub- 
he  speaker.  After  the  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Nations  he  frequently  addressed  patriotic 
gatherings  and  recruitiug  meetings.         o.h.l. 

GRAHAM  LAND,  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Ant- 
arctic region,  crossed  by  the  Antarctic  Circle, 
nearly   south    of  Tierra   del   Fuego.     It   was 
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discovered  in  1832  by  Biscoe,  captain  of  an 
English  sealing  vessel,  who  took  possession  of 
it  for  Great  Britain.  Parta  of  it  are  known 
as  Danco  Land  aud  King  Oscar  II  IaikI,  the 
latter  section  having  been  discovered  in  18M 
by  a  Norwegian  named  Larsen,  who  thought 
that  he  had  discovered  a  continent.  The  land 
is  icebound  and  mountainous.  See  Antabctic 
Lands  and  Seas. 

GRAIL,  The  Holt.    See  Holt  Gkail. 

GRAIN  BEETLE,  a  stout-bodied,  chestnut- 
brown  insect,  which,  together  with  rice  weevils 
and  granary  moths,  costs  the  people  of  North 
America  about  (40,000,000  a  year,  an  average 
of  over  (100,000  a  day.    Grain  beetles  appear 


THE  GRAIN  BEETLE 
<«>    I.arvae      <&)    pupae       (c)    winged    Insect. 
Figure  il  reprenents  a  grain  at  rice   hy  which  fig- 
ures a,  b,  c  may  be  compared     All  the  flgures  u« 


wherever  grain  is  stored,  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  They  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
manufacturers  of  cereals  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
sumer who  receives  a  package  of  breakfast 
food  in  which  such  pests  appear.  They  are 
about  one-seventh  of  an  inch  long.  A  long, 
snout  like  beak  extend,'*  from  the  head  and 
bears  the  j.i»-s  and  a  pair  of  feelers  (antennae). 
The  female  beetle  punctures  the  grain  with 
her  snout  and  laj's  an  egg  in  the  hole.  The 
e(^  hatches  into  a  tiny  white,  footless  grub, 
which  eats  into  the  grain.  Within  about  forty- 
one  days  an  egg  produces  a  full-grown  beetle, 
so  eggs  laid  in  grain  yet  in  the  field  would 
produce  beetles  in  the  granary  or  mill.  They 
in  turn,  multiply  rapidly,  especially  in  dark 
places.  Machinery  has  been  invented  whereby, 
at  small  cost,  grain  may  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  gases  which  will  kill  these  pests  and 
leave  the  grain  as  pure  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
foodstuffs. 

GRAIN  ELEVATOR.  This  term  applies  to 
a  building  equipped  with  machinery  for  load- 
ing, unloading,  cleaning  and  storii^  grain,  in- 
cluding the  machinery  which  elevates  or  lifts 
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the  grain  from  train  or  ship  to  the  storage  bins. 
Grain  elevatora,  forinerly  made  of  wood,  are 
now  oftect  of  concrete  construction,  three  stories 
in  height.  The  top  floor  of  the  building,  called 
tlie  cupola,  contains  the  loading  and  unloading 
machinery  and  the  shafts  through  which  the 
grain  is  distributed.  The  second  story  contains 
the  gamers  and  storage  bins,  and  on  the 
ground  floor  are  the  weighing  hoppers  and 
cleaning  machinery-  Railway  cars  are  un- 
loaded by  shoveling  the  wheat  into  a  pit, 
from  which  it  is  drawn  into  the  elevator  by 
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unload  the  largest  grain-carrying  veeael  in  lees 
than  four  hours.  Loading  is  simply  a  reversal 
of  the  operations  of  unloading.  Hollow  l^s 
communicating  with  the  storage  bins  are  low- 
ered  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  the  bins  are 
opened  and  the  groin  pours  into  the  vessel. 

There  are  grain  elevators  in  most  English 
and  European  towns,  but  they  are  not  so  targe 
nor  do  they  handle  suck  quantities  of  grain 
as  annually  pass  through  the  elevutore  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  The  elevators  of 
Port  Arthur,  Canada,  as  yet  the  largest  in  the 
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means  of  a  suction  shaft,  or  an  endless  belt 
with  buckets  attached  at  intervals. 

Elevators  for  unloading  and  loading  ships  are 
equipped  with  shafts,  or  "legs,"  on  the  dock 
side.  The  hatches  of  the  vessel  are  removed, 
the  legs  are  lowered  into  the  hold,  the  ma- 
chinery, operated  by  steam,  gas  or  electric 
power,  is  set  in  motion  und  the  grain  is  quickly 
drawn  up  into  the  bins.  In  large  elevators 
12,000  bushels  of  grain  may  be  unloaded  each 
hour  per  leg.  As  several  legs  are  at  work  at 
the  same  time  the  speed  of  unloading  is  greatly 
increased.  One  of  the  largest  elevator:]  in  the 
world  stands  alongside  the  docks  at  Superior, 
Wis.     It   has  sixteen   legs   and   can   load    or 


world,  are  noted  for  their  speedy  loading  and 
unloading  of  vessels,  and  yearly  handle  vastly 
increasing  quantities  of  groin  from  Western 
Canada.    See  Port  Arthur.  f.st.a. 

GRAINS,  the  "breadstuffs"  of  the  world,  the 
seeds  of  several  valuable  plants  of  the  grass 
family.  Because  Ceres,  the  Roman  Roddesa  of 
the  han'est,  presided  especially  over  the  growth 
of  the  grains,  they  are  commonly  known  as 
cereals.  Since  bread  is  more  widely  used  by 
civilized  man  than  any  other  food,  the  raising 
of  grain  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  indus- 
tries in  the  world.  There  are  six  kinds  of  grain 
of  chief  importance;  these  are  wheat,  rice,  com, 
oats,  barley  and  rye,  and  each  has  its  own 
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requirements  and  habits  of  growth  so  that  it 
grows  best  id  certain  climates  and  locations. 
But  each  grain,  wherever  it  grows  in  great 
profusion,  is  likely  to  constitute  the  chief  food 
of  the  mass  of  people.  Time  was,  before  the 
world  was  made  comparatively  small  by  rail- 
roads and  steamship  lines,  when  the  people 
of  a  wheat-growing  region  had  no  rice,  and 
the  people  of  a  riee-growit^  region  scarcely 
knew  what  com  looked  like ;  and  while  to-day 
such  conditions  have  been  done  away  with,  the 
lines  of  demarcation  are  still  in  most  coses 
rather  clearly  drami. 

Thus  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  whose 
wheat-growing  possibilities  are  not  surpassed 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  wheat  is  the  staple 
breadstuff;  while  in  China  where  wheat  cannot 
be  grown  easily  and  cheaply,  but  where  rice 
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United  States  Indian  com  is  a  favorite  bread- 
stuff. The  very  name  "bread"  means  different 
things,  according  to  the  country  in  which  it  is 
used.  In  the  Orient  it  would  mean  rice  cakes; 
in  Germany  or  Russia,  rj'c  bread;  in  Norway, 
barley  loaves ;  in  Scotland,  oaten  cakes ;  in 
Georgia  or  Texas,  com  "pones,"  and  is  £i^- 
land,  Canada  and  most  parts  of  the  TToited 
States,  wheat  biead  made  with  yeast. 

Under  their  proper  titles  in  these  volumes 
the  various  grains  are  fully  treated,  and  many 
interesting  points  are  there  brought  out — what 
each  grain  demands  for  successful  growth, 
where  each  is  most  lavishly  produced,  and  what 
is  the  relatii'e  value  of  each  in  the  world's 
crops.  Tiiese  articles  also  give  the  food  value 
of  the  various  grains,  but  tor  ready  reference  a 
comparative  table  is  added  here: 
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thrives  in  the  watery  fields,  the  people  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  rice.  Asia  might  be  called 
the  "rice  continent,"  just  as  America  is  the 
"corn  and  wheat  conlinent."  ami  since  the  rice 
regions  are  those  which  have  been  most  thickly 
settled,  statistics  show  that  rice  forms  the  chief 
food  of  more  people  than  any  other  grain. 
Wheat  is  generally  conceded,  however,  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  bread  material,  though 
some  nationalities  of  Kurope  use  barley  or 
oats  or  rye,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
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1  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
a  measure  of  weight  which  is  equal 
in  mass  to  onc-lhousandth  part  of  a  kili^ram. 
A  gram  is  equal  to  15.432+  grains.  Troy  weight. 
and  its  weight  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  cubic 
tentimeter  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest 
densit.v.  or  when  it  is  at  the  temperature  of 
395°  F.  The  gram  is  used  in  weighing  light 
articles  and  in  compounding  medicines.  See 
Wbtbic  System,  for  comparative  tables  of  all 
weights. 


courae  of  its  history,  has  had  many  different  the  language.     Therefore,  since  usage  is  not 

grammars.    The  grammar  of  a  language  is  not  fixed    but    is    perpetually   changing,    grammar 

a   body   of  dead,   dry-as-dust   rules;    it   is   the  necessarily  changes  with   it.     Shake.-peare  was 

living  system  of  its  everj'day  usages,  the  cus-  not   ui^rammatical   in  writing.  "This   was  the 
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most  unkindest  cut  of  all/'  because  in  his  day 
the  double  superlative  was  still  used  by  the 
best  writers  and  speakers;  but  modem  gram- 
mar brands  such  expressions  as  incorrect, 
reasoning  that  if  the  ending  est  conveys  the 
superlative  idea,  the  superlative  adverb  most 
is  not  needed.  The  simplifying  spirit  of  the 
English  tongue  has  constantly  been  discarding 
the  superfluous. 

English  grammar  may  therefore  be  defined 
as  the  science  which  teaches  the  principles  of 
correct  English  in  speaking  and  writing,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  the  educated  people 
of  the  time.  This  covers  not  only  the  classes, 
forms  and  uses  of  individual  words,  but  the 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another 
when  joined  in  sentences  to  express  thought. 
The  word  grammar  comes  from  the  Greek 
gramma,  meaning  letter  or  writing. 

Why  We  Study  Grammar.  The  chief  reason 
for  studying  grammar  is,  therefore,  to  secure 
a  mastery  of  ''this  universal  English"  of  ours, 
the  language  spoken  by  over  one  hundred 
fifty  million  people.  In  the  lower  grades,  in- 
struction in  English  takes  the  form  of  ''lan- 
guage lessons,"  which  merely  emphasize  what 
is  correct  and  correct  what  is  wrong,  without 
teaching  a  system  of  rules;  for  grammar  is  a 
science,  and  the  minds  of  little  children  are 
as  yet  too  undeveloped  to  grasp  scientific 
principles.  Says  Samuel  Thurber,  an  authority 
on  the  teaching  of  English:  "The  language 
should  be  well  possessed  before  it  is  subjected 
to  scientific  study.  The  youth  should  not  be 
troubled  with  grammatical  technique  till  he 
knows  enough  to  perceive  its  desirableness." 
It  is  not  until  the  seventh  grade  is  reached  that 
the  best  schools  now  think  it  profitable  to  in- 
troduce the  study  of  technical  grammar  into 
the  course  of  study. 

Up  to  this  time  the  pupil  has  been  taught 
to  use  certain  expressions  and  avoid  others 
without  always  knowing  exactly  why.  When 
he  comes  to  the  study  of  formal  grammar,  he 
learns  the  logical  reasons  for  these  things.  As 
Dr>'den  says: 

Who  climbs  the  srrammar-tree  distinctly  knows 
Where  noun,  and  verb,  and  p&rticiple  grows. 

New  light  is  thrown  on  the  work  in  language, 
and  this  developing  insight  stimulates  fresh 
interest.  No  longer  must  the  student  choose 
between  right  and  wrong  forms  on  the  strength 
of  a  memorized  model;  instead,  he  applies  his 
knowledge  of  fundamental  rules  to  straighten 
out  any  problem  of  expression  that  may  arise 
to  puzzle  him. 


He  begins  to  take  real  pnde  in  speaking 
grammatically.  The  charm  of  good  English 
begins  to  make  its  appeal.  He  begins  to 
realize  that  correct  speech  means  the  power 
to  express  himself  clearly  and  forcefully  and 
will  stamp  him  as  a  person  of  education  and 
culture.  Gradually  he  develops  the  habit  of 
close  obser\'ation  and  critical  examination,  not 
only  of  his  own  speech  and  that  of  those  about 
him,  but  of  the  English  used  in  the  books 
and  magazines  he  reads.  The  illustrations  in 
his  grammar  text — quotations  from  the  masters 
of  modem  English — furnish  him  with  the  best 
possible  models  of  sentence  stmcture,  raise  his 
standards  and  arouse  his  interest  in  good  liter- 
ature. Incidentally,  they  give  him  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  these  writers  which  makes 
them  seem  like  old  friends  when  he  comes  to 
read  their  works. 

The  study  of  grammar,  besides  teaching 
purity  of  speech  and  preparing  the  student 
for  the  appreciative  study  of  literature,  gives 
valuable  mental  training  by  strengthening  the 
reasoning  powers.  One  must  think  logically  in 
order  to  analyze  sentences  and  apply  general 
rules  to  specific  cases,  just  as  one  must  think 
logically  to  analyze  and  solve  problems  in 
arithmetic.  This  is  why  grammar  ranks  second 
only  to  mathematics  as  a  "mental  discipline" 
study.  Yet  it  need  never  be  irksome,  for  a 
really  enthusiastic  teacher  can  make  it  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  subjects  in  the  course. 

Again,  both  language  work  and  grammar  are 
by  their  very  nature  closely  correlated  with 
composition,  since  the  student  must  from  the 
beginning  build  sentences  to  illu^rate  the 
principles  he  has  been  studying.  Grammar  is 
likewise  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
which  is  but  the  science  of  grammar  carried 
forward  into  an  art.  As  the  Romans  used  to 
say,  "Grammar  speaks;  rhetoric  gives  coloring 
to  speech." 

Divisions  of  the  Subject.  The  majority  of 
modem  grammarians  recognize  only  two  main 
divisions  of  the  science — etymology,  which  has 
been  called  the  "grammar  of  words,"  and  syiv- 
tax,  called  the  "grammar  of  sentences."  The 
older  textbooks  included  three  others — orthog- 
raphy, or  spelling ;  phonetics,  or  pronunciation ; 
prosody,  or  versification — but  these  are  now 
usually  studied  as  independent  branches  not 
properly  belonging  to  grammar. 

In  the  wider  use  of  the  word,  grammar  is 
didactic,  historical  or  comparative,  according 
to  its  treatment.  The  grammar  of  our  school- 
books  is  termed  didactic  because  it  lays  down 
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the  rules  whick  govern  current  usage.  His- 
torical grammar  concerns  itself  with  one  Ian- 
guage  but  not  with  one  age,  for  it  deals  with 
all  the  recorded  grammars  of  the  language. 
Comparative  grammar  finds  resemblances  and 
differences  among  the  various  languages  be- 
longing to  the  same  general  family.  Historical 
and  comparative  grammar  are  young  sciences 
which  came  into  being  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury with  the  interest  in  Sanskrit,  the  ancient 
parent  from  which  modem  languages  have 
sprung.  The  present  article,  of  course,  covers 
only  the  didactic  grammar  of  the  English  lan- 
guage of  to-day. 

Parts  of  Speech.  The  "grammar  of  words," 
or  etymology,  is  learned  through  the  mastery 
of  the  eight  groups  into  which  all  words  have 
been  divided.  These  classes  are  called  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  comprise  noun,  pronoun, 
adjective  (including  the  articles),  adverb,  verb, 
preposition,  conjunction  and  interjection.  In 
these  volumes  each  is  treated  individually  and 
should  be  looked  for  under  its  proper  head. 

In  studying  the  parts  of  speech  and  learning 
the  inflections  and  uses  of  each,  the  student 
finds  it  is  not  a  case  of  "once  a  verb,  always 
a  verb,"  but  that  words  are  one  part  of  speech 
or  another  solely  according  to  the  part  they 
play  in  the  sentence.  The  same  word  may 
serve  in  a  number  of  capacities — verbs  as 
nouns;  nouns  as  verbs  and  adjectives;  pro- 
nouns as  nouns,  adjectives  and  even  verbs. 
Thus,  in  Whittier's  line,  "The  good  is  always 
beautiful,  the  beautiful  is  good,"  both  good 
and  beautiful  are  used  once  as  noun  and  once 
as  adjective. 

Sentence -Building.  Syntax,  or  the  "gram- 
mar of  sentences,"  has  two  divisions — analysis, 
which  means  taking  a  sentence  apart  into  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  synthe- 
sis, which  means  putting  together  words, 
phrases  and  clauses  to  form  a  sentence.  The 
sentence  is  the  foundation  or  unit  of  all 
speech,  and  in  English  the  vital  factor  in  sen- 
tence-making is  the  position  or  order  of  the 
words.  In  Latin,  position  is  of  no  grammatical 
importance;  words  may  be  shifted  about  so 
as  to  make  harmonious  combinations,  because 
it  is  their  inflections  that  show  in  what  rela- 
tions the  words  stand  to  one  another.  In 
the  English  sentence,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
though there  is  a  certain  amount  of  freedom 
in  arrangement,  a  change  from  the  established 
order  usually  changes  the  meaning.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  transpose  subject  and  object  in 
the  sentence,  "Wellington  defeated  Napoleon," 
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making  it  read  ''Napoleon  defeated  Welling- 
ton," or  "Wellington  Napoleon  defeated/'  we 
either  change  the  meaning  entirely  or  leave 
it  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  study  of  syntax 
is  therefore  essential  to  teach  the  relations  of 
words  and  their  proper  order  for  the  clear 
expression  of  thought. 

Beginning  with  a  model  of  a  simple  de- 
clarative sentence,  the  student  of  grammar 
learns  to  separate  it,  first,  into  its  essential 
subject  and  essential  predicate,  and  then  to 
analyze  in  further  detail,  indicating  the  object 
or  the  complement  of  the  verb,  and  the  various 
modifiers  of  subject  and  predicate.  Following 
the  same  grammatical  principles  on  which  such 
a  sentence  was  constructed,  the  student  then 
builds  sentences  of  his  own.  The  next  step  is 
the  mastery  of  simple  interrogative  and  im- 
perative sentences — learning  the  special  ar- 
rangement and  forms  that  are  used  to  ask 
questions  or  give  commands.  From  this  point 
he  proceeds  to  a  study  of  the  order  which  is  to 
be  observed  in  complex  and  cpmpound  sen- 
tences, declarative,  interrogative  and  impera- 
tive. 

Modem  Tendencies.  The  grammar  of  our 
language  is  always  tending  in  the  direction  of 
greater  simplicity — fewer  distinctions  and  more 
liberal  application  of  grammatical  rules  in 
everyday  speech,  so  as  to  give  greater  freedom 
to  colloquial  language.  *'A  grammarless 
tongue,"  English  is  often  called,  and  so  it 
seems  when  compared  with  German,  Latin  and 
the  various  Romance  languages  founded  upon 
Latin;  for  these  arc  all  less  advanced  than 
English  and  consequently  far  more  complicated 
in  their  grammar. 

As  explained  in  the  article  on  gender,  dis- 
tinctive forms  for  the  feminine  gender  are 
being  employed  less  and  less.  The  subjunctive 
mode  has  almost  disappeared  from  use  except 
in  a  few  common  constructions.  The  long, 
involved  sentences  which  characterized  the 
older  writers  have  gone  out  of  style,  giving 
way  to  a  large  extent  to  short,  crisp  sentences, 
easy  to  constnict  and  easy  to  comprehend. 
It  is  small  wonder,  then,  in  view  of  its  mar- 
velous flexibility  and  the  unequaled  simplicity 
of  its  grammar,  that  English  is  to-day  more 
widely  spoken  than  any  other  language  of  a 

civilized  race.  l.m.b. 

Textbooks  on  grrammar  may  be  secured  from 
any  of  the  schoolbook  publishing  houses.  Consult 
Tucker's  Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of 
Language, 

Related  Sabjeets.  The  above  article  aims  to 
give  merely  a  general  treatment  of  the  subject. 


but  the  following  articles  in  these  volumes  give 
specific  information  on  all  the  more  important 
phases  of  grammar : 

Adjective  Mode 

Adverb  Noun 

Article  Parsing 

Case  Participle 

Climax  Parts  of  Speech 

Comparison  Person 

Conjugation  Preposition 

Conjunction  Pronoun 

Declension  Punctuation 

Etymology  Quotation  Marks 

Gender  Sentence 

Inflnitlve  Syntax 

Inflection  Tense 

Interjection  Verb 

GRAM'PIAN  HILLS,  a  mountain  mass  in 
Scotland,  extending  across  the  country  from 
southwest  to  northeast,  south  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  forming  a  natural  barrier  be- 
tween the  Scottish  Lowlands  and  the  High- 
lands. The  system,  which  does  not  consist  of 
one  range,  but  a  series  of  spurs,  covers  portions 
of  the  shires  of  Dumbarton,  Argyll,  Stirling, 
Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff  and 
Inverness.  The  highest  peaks  are  Ben  Nevis, 
the  loftiest  in  the  British  Isles,  4,406  feet;  Ben 
Macdhui,  4,296  feet;  Ben  Lomond,  Cairngorm 
and  Cairn toul.  The  hills  are  crossed  by  three 
railways  and  contain  many  passes  affording 
views  of  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery 
in  Scotland.  From  the  northern  slopes  flow 
the  rivers  Findhom,  Dee,  Don  and  Spey,  and 
to  the  southward  are  the  Forth,  Tay  and  Esk, 
with  numerous  tributaries.  In  some  parts  of 
the  mountains  are  large  deer  forests,  where  the 
game  is  carefully  preserved  for  the  sport  of 
deerstalking.  The  mountains  are  largely  of 
granite  formation,  and  great  quantities  of  the 
stone  are  quarried  for  building  purposes.  The 
name  Grampians  is  derived  from  a  misreading 
of  Mons  Graupius,  where  the  Caledonians  were 
defeated  by  Agricola  in  a.  d.  84. 

GRAM 'PUS,  a  species  of  dolphin  having  a 
spindle-shaped  body.  Its  color  is  slaty-gray, 
streaked  with  white.  Several  varieties  are 
found  in  the  northern  ocean  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  The  common  grampus,  or  cow- 
fish,  is  sometimes  twenty  feet  long,  is  slow  in 
its  movements  and  peaceful  in  its  habits.  The 
name  is  loosely  applied  to  almost  any  marine 
animal  too  large  to  be  called  a  porpoise  and 
too  small  to  be  termed  a  whale. 

GRANADA,  granah'da,  formerly  a  Moorish 
kingdom  in  Spain,  but  now  divided  into  the 
three  modem  provinces  of  Granada,  Almeria 
and  Malaga.  Its  area  is  11,128  square  miles, 
which  makes  it  slightly  smaller  than  Maryland 
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or  luJf  the  size  of  Nova  Scotia.  It 
ereed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mc 
has  fertile  plains  which  are  mainly  watered 
by  the  River  Jeail,  a  tributary  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir,   Its  principal  agricultural  products  are 
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wine  and  oil ;  fruit  is  also  abundant.  Its  min- 
eral resources  are  lead,  aine,  silver,  iron  and 
coal.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  textiles 
and  bricks,  and  a  few  oil  and  Hour  mills.  A 
railroad  connects  Almeria  with  Malaga  and 
Madrid.  The  region  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens  in  811.  In  1238  the  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Granada  was  established,  but  the  long  Span- 
ish war  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  brought  it 
to  an  end  in  1492  with  the  capture  of  Granada. 
Population  in  1910,  503,898. 

Granada,  a  picturesque  city  whose  crooked, 
narrow  streets  and  quaint  houses  of  Oriental 
architecture  are  surmounted  by  the  towers 
of  the  Alhambra,  an  ancient  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  little  River  Darro,  and  lies  amidst 
terraced  hills  covered  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of 
Granada.  Although  now  a  "living  ruin,"  it  is 
still  filled  with  remarkable  beauty  and  dis- 
tinction, for  the  gilded  cupolas  rising  above 
each  other  give  an  imposing  effect  to  the 
Moorish  architecture.  The  principal  buildings, 
outside  of  the  Alhambra,  are  the  Generalife, 
the  old  royal  Moorish  summer  palace,  and  the 
cathedral,  richly  decorated  with  marble  and 
statues.  In  the  Royal  Chapel  of  this  cathedral 
are  the  tombs  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who 
conquered  the  independent  province  of  Gra- 
nada in  1492  after  a  ten  years'  stru^le,  and 
drove  the  Moots  from  their  last  European 
stronghold. 

The  city,  founded  by  the  Moors  in  the 
eighth  century,  reached  the  height  of  ita  power 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  became  a 
renowned  center  of  wealth  and  learning.  Dur- 
ing this  period  its  population  was  over  400,000, 
but,  after  surrendering  to  Spanish  rule,  the 
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city,  slowly  declined.  In  1670  Philip  H  radered 
the  remaining  Moors  deported  to  inland  prov- 
inces, and  forty  years  later  his  successor  drore 
them  out  of  Spain.  Although  there  is  a  mod- 
em section  of  the  city,  with  a  university, 
founded  in  1531,  a  norma]  school  and  a  school 
of  fine  arts,  most  of  the  older  part  of  the  city 
is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the  population  ii 
less  than  76,000.    See  Alhambra;  Moosb. 

GRAN 'BY,  a  town  in  Shefford  County,  Que- 
bec, situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, on  the  Tamaska  River,  fifty-five  miles 
southeast  of  Montreal  and  thirty  miles  north 
of  the  United  States  boundary  line.  Trans- 
portation is  provided  by  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad;  an  electric  line  was  in  course  (rf 
construction  to  Montreal  in  1916,  Granby  bu 
a  $16,000  postoffice,  two  colleges,  an  academy, 
a  convent  and  a  park  (twenty  acres).  The 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  is  the  leading 
industry,  more  than  700  people  being  ensployed 
in  the  various  plants.  Other  establishments 
make  tobacco  jiroducts  (these  employ  500  peo- 
ple), cigar  boxes,  rattan  goods,  furniture,  car- 
riages and  machinery.  Granby  was  settled  in 
1800  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Granby, 
the  commander  of  the  British  army  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1355.  The  population,  chiefly  French, 
was  4,750  in  1911;  in  1916,  estimated  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  5,000.  jjt.T. 

GRAND  AKHY  OF  THE  SBPUBLIC,  a 
patriotic  American  society  whose  membership, 
composed  of  Northern 

gradually     decreasing 
as  the  War  of  Seces- 

f  ounding,  recedes 
into  history.  It  was 
on!anizcd  on  April  6, 
1866,  a  year  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  at 
Decatur,  111.  The  pur- 
pose of  its  founders 
was  to  strengthen  the 
ties  that  bound  into 
fellowship  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  fought 
to  presen-e  the  Union. 
They  sought  also  to  BADGE  OP  THE 
perpetuate  the  mem-  O-  A-  !*■ 

ory  of  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
cause,  and  to  give  to  those  who  had  been  left 
in  need  by  the  death  of  their  protectors. 
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Any  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  United  States 
army,  navy  or  marine  corps,  who  served  be- 
tween April  12,  1861,  and  April  9,  1865,  and  was 
honorably  discharged,  and  members  of  state 
regiments  who  were  subject  to  orders  of  United 
States  officers,  were  admitted  as  members  of 
the  society,  which  grew  in  numbers  until  1890, 
when  the  maximum  membership  of  409,489  was 
reached.  In  that  year  5,476  veterans  died,  and 
the  steadily  increasing  death  rate  had  reduced 
the  membership  to  fewer  than  135,000  at  the 
beginning  of  1917. 

The  Grand  Army  is  divided  into  local  posts 
and  departments  representing  the  states,  and 
annual  meetings,  known  as  encampments,  are 
held  in  the  various  large  cities  of  the  countr>'. 
On  official  occasions  members  wear  a  dark 
blue  uniform  and  a  slouch  hat.  Though  the 
Grand  Army  is  in  no  sense  a  political  organiza- 
tion, it  has  had  a  noticeable  influence  on  pen- 
sion legislation.  The  society  has  been  espe- 
cially active  in  charitable  work  and  in  found- 
ing soldiers'  homes,  and  to  its  influence  is 
partly  due  the  custom  of  observing  Decoration 
Day  (which  see).  The  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
(which  see)  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  Grand  Army. 

GRAND  BANKS,  the  chief  source  of  the 
wealth  of  Newfoundland,  are  submerged  banks 
of  sand,  gravel  and  fragments  of  rock,  stretch- 
ing 200  miles  along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
and  extending  southeast  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  for  a  distance  of  500  miles.  Their  waters 
range  in  depth  from  fifty  to  1,(X)0  feet.  Thou- 
sands of  sea  birds,  circling  above  them,  indicate 
to  the  fisherman  the  location  of  the  shallow 
waters  teeming  with  fish;  codfish,  especially, 
are  caught  in  enormous  quantities  (see  Cod). 
Over  100,000  Canadian  and  American  fisher- 
men, in  bankers,  crafts  especially  equipped  for 
fishing  in  these  waters,  brave  the  storms,  float- 
ing icebergs  and  dense  fogs  of  the  Banks.  The 
heavy  fogs  are  due  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Labrador  currents  and  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Most  of  Newfoundland's  fishery  products, 
which  in  1914  were  valued  at  $7,971,355,  are 
caught  on  the  Grand  Banks.  See  Fish,  sub- 
title Decp-Sva  Fisheries. 

GRAND  CAN  YON  OF  THE  COLORADO, 
one  of  the  greatest  scenic  marvels  in  the  world. 
Some  discerning  travelers  under  the  spell  of 
its  splendor  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
dwarfs  all  other  natural  spectacles;  £.  Burton 
Holmes,  who  has  probably  traveled  more  ex- 
tensively than  has  any  other  person,  calls 
it  ''the  biggest  beautiful  thing  in  the  world." 
Simply  stated,  this  ''divine  abyss"  is  the  chasm 


which  the  Colorado  River  has  cut  for  itself 
through  the  plateau  region  of  Northwestern 
Arizona  (see  Colorado  River),  and  is  217% 
miles  in  length.  The  words  canyon  or  chasm 
or  gorge,  all  of  which  are  applied  to  it,  give  a 
mental  picture  of  a  steep-sided,  narrow  valley. 
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on  the  more  or  less  level  floor  of  which  a  river 
flows;  but  the  Grand  Canyon  admits  of  no 
such  classification.  It  is  from  one  to  eighteen 
miles  wide,  and  over  a  mile  deep,  and  the 
sandy,  turbulent  river  which  twists  and  winds 
through  its  depths  is  thus  buried  so  far  below 
that  scarcely  A  murmur  from  it  reaches  upward 
to  the  rim. 

To  try  to  describe  the  Grand  Canyon  is  to 
attempt  the  impossible.  "When  the  Creator 
mude  it,"  says  one  WTiter,  "He  made  no  adjec- 
tives to  go  with  it."  Even  the  faintest  idea 
of  its  stupendous  size,  its  wealth  of  coloring 
and  its  riot  of  forms,  majestic,  grotesque  or 
beautiful,  can  be  gained  only  from  actual  sight 
of  it.  The  way  to  it  is  from  the  south,  over 
a  level,  heavily-w^ooded  plateau,  and  no  hint 
of  the  waiting  wonders  comes  to  the  visitor 
until  he  stands  upon  the  southern  rim.  Across 
from  him,  miles  distant,  but  seeming  close  at 
hand  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  is  the  farther 
rim,  as  straight  and  level  as  the  horizon,  while 
in  between  and  on  all  hands  stretch  craggy 
peaks,  flat-topped  mesas,  steep  valleys,  ter- 
raced rocks,  all  glowing  with  the  deepest, 
richest  colors.  Red,  yellow,  purple,  white, 
brown  and  black  blend  in  some  spots,  and  in 
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others  give  place  to  sharply  individual  tones, 
the  whole  presenting  a  kaleidoscopic  effect 
which  no  artist  can  hope  to  equal,  and  no 
writer  can  hope  to  describe  it. 

As  for  the  rock  formations — this  "sublime 
city  of  nature's  buildings" — one  geologist  writes 
of  them: 

"If  any  one  of  these  stupendous  creations  had 
been  planted  upon  the  plains  of  Central  Europe. 
It  would  have  Influenced  modern  art  as  pro- 
foundly as  Fujiyama  has  Influenced  the  decorative 
art  of  Japan.  Yet  here  are  hundreds  of  them 
swallowed  up  In  the  confusion  of  multitude." 

Curiously  like  Oriental  temples  these  struc- 
tures look,  with  their  rich  color  and  their 
carved  lines,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
christened  with  this  resemblance  in  mind. 
There  is  a  Temple  of  Buddha,  a  Temple  of 
Isis  and  a  Temple  of  Zoroaster. 

The  visitor  need  not  content  himself  with 
viewing  the  canyon  from  the  rim,  for  two 
trails,  the  Hermit  and  the  Bright  Angel,  give 
access  to  the  depths.  Every  turn  in  their 
winding  discloses  new  views,  and  every  hour 
in  the  day  develops  its  own  special  beauties 
of  light  and  shade.  To  the  very  bed  of  the 
river  these  trails  lead,  and  the  visitor  may  in 
four  hours  reach  the  depth  which  it  has  taken 
the  river  countless  ages  to  attain.  The  visitor 
who  has  stayed  near  the  canyon  long  enough 
to  recover  from  his  first  wordless  amazement 
and  to  form  a  real  impression  is  likely  to 
speak  of  it  thereafter  either  in  carefully-tem- 
pered words  or  in  terms  so  glowing  that  to 
the  uninitiated  they  seem  overdrawn.  One 
writer  of  this  latter  tendency  has  been  more 
successful  than  many  others  in  summing  up 
the  true  spirit  of  the  canyon: 

A  labyrinth  of  huge  architectural  forms,  end- 
lessly varied  In  design,  fretted  with  ornamental 
devices,  festooned  with  lacelike  webs  formed  of 
talus  from  the  upper  clifts,  and  painted  with  every 
color  known  to  the  palette  in  pure  transparent 
tones  of  marvelous  delicacy.  Never  was  picture 
more  harmonious,  never  flower  more  exquisitely 
beautiful.  It  flashes  In.stant  communication  of 
all  that  architecture  and  painting  and  music  for  a 
thousand  years  have  striven  to  express.  It  is  the 
soul  of  Michelangelo  and  of  Beethoven,    a.mc  c. 

Consult  Dellenbaugh's  A  Canyon  Voyage; 
Janrfes's  Jn  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon. 

GRAND  FALLS,  the  county  town  of  Vic- 
toria County,  New  Brunswick,  situated  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  province,  three  miles 
oast  of  the  Maine  boundary  line  and  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Saint  John  River, 
202  miles  from  its  mouth.  Edmundston  is 
thirty-eight  miles  northwest,  and  Woodstock  is 
seventy-five  miles  south.    The  Canadian  Pa- 


cific and  the  National  Transcontinental  rail- 
ways serve  the  town.    An  abundance  of  lumber 
and  pulpwood  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
industries  of  the  city  are  largely  dependent 
upon  these  resources.    The  beautiful  sceneiy, 
delightful  climate  and  fine  facilities  for  shoot- 
ing and  hunting  have  made   Grand   Falls  a 
favorite  pleasure  resort.    The  town  was  named 
for  the  picturesque  falls,  estimated  at  100  feet, 
which  occur  in  the  river  at  this  point;  a  fine 
view  of  the  falls  may  be  had  from  the  sus- 
pension bridge  which  spans  the  river.    French, 
Irish,  Scotch  and  English  comprise  the  greater 
part  of  the  population.    In  1911  it  was  1,280; 
in  1916,  estimated,  1,500.  dj.c. 

GRANDFATHER'S  CLAUSE,  The.  The 
fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  adopted  in  1870,  conferred 
the  right  to  vote  upon  the  recently-emanci- 
pated slaves,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  were 
not  fitted  for  this  important  duty.  After  some 
years  of  experience,  many  of  the  former  slave- 
holding  states  adopted  amendments  to  their 
state  constitutions  enabling  them  virtually  to 
annul  or  greatly  abridge  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment. 

Such  amendments  provided  for  a  strict  regis- 
tration, with  educational  tests,  such  as  ability 
to  read  and  explain  any  article  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  the  right  of  suffrage  might  be  taken 
from  illiterate  negroes  but  not  from  illiterate 
white  men  at  the  same  time,  some  states  pro- 
vided that  the  test  of  illiteracy  should  not 
apply  to  those  who  had  descended  from  or 
were  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  en- 
listed as  soldiers  in  any  war.  This  of  course 
only  included  whites;  illiterate  negroes  would 
have  to  pass  the  educational  test,  and  very 
few  of  them  could  do  so.  In  a  few  instances 
it  was  provided  that  those  entitled  to  registra- 
tion should  be  only  those  whose  ancestors  had 
the  right  to  vote  in  1867.  All  such  clauses 
have  received  the  general  name  of  "grand- 
father's clause." 

GRAND  FORKS,  a  city  in  the  Kettle  Valley, 
British  Columbia,  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  province,  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  United  States  boundary.  It  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  forks  of  the  Kettle  River,  and 
is  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Kettle  Valley  railways,  418  miles  east 
of  Vancouver,  ninety-five  miles  west  of  Nelson 
by  rail,  and  twenty-five  miles,  directly,  west 
of  Rossland.  Grand  Forks  is  an  important 
railway  center,  having  the  roundhouses  and 
machine  shops  of  the  Kettle  Valley  and  Cana- 
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dian  Pacific  railways.  It  has  the  Granby 
Smelter,  the  largest  copper  smelter  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  also  has  iron  works,  saw- 
mills, nurseries  and  other  establishments.  The 
S60,000  Dominion  building  and  the  $40,000 
provincial  building  are  conspicuous  structures. 
Kettle  Valley,  besides  minerals  and  timber, 
is  noted  for  its  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  produces 
fruits,  vegetables  and  grains.  Population,  in 
1911,  1,577;   in  1916,  about  2,000. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D.,  the  second  largest 
city  of  the  state,  ranking  next  to  Fargo,  and 
the  county  seat  of  Grand  Forks  County,  sit- 
uated on  the  eastern  border  of  the  state,  at 
the  point  where  the  waters  of  the  Red  Lake 
River  meet  those  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North.  Fargo  is  eighty  miles  south,  and  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  is  163  miles  north.  The  Great 
Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  railways 
serve  the  city,  and  steamboats  ply  between 
this  iK)int  and  Winnipeg.  The  population, 
which  increased  from  12,478  in  1910  to  15337 
in  1916,  is  largely  American,  with  Scandi- 
navians predominating  in  the  foreign  element. 
Grand  Forks  was  settled  in  1871  and  incor- 
porated in  1881.  It  received  its  name  from 
its  location  on  the  forks  of  the  Red  and  Red 
Lake  rivers.  The  area  of  the  city  exceeds 
three  and  one-half  square  miles. 

The  Red  River  Valley,  in  which  Grand  Forks 
is  situated,  is  rich  in  timber  and  grain.  It  is 
the  natural  distributing  point  for  North  Da- 
kota and  Montana,  and  it  manufactures  flour, 
lumber,  steam  boilers,  foundry  products  and 
bricks,  the  annual  output  of  its  products 
amounting  to  $3,251,075.  The  shops  and  divi- 
sion headquarters  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  railways  are  here.  The 
trade  in  live  stock,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes 
is  extensive.  Grand  Forks  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  opened  in  1884, 
and  of  the  Grand  Forks  College,  Wesley  Col- 
lege and  Saint  Bernard's  Academy.  The  city 
has  a  $185,000  Federal  building,  a  $225,000 
courthouse  and  a  Carnegie  Library.      c.w.g. 

GRAND  ISLAND,  Neb.,  a  distributing  point 
of  importance  in  its  territory,  and  the  county 
seat  of  Hall  County.  It  is  situated  southeast 
of  the  geographical  center  of  the  state  and  on 
the  Platte  River,  eighty-five  miles  west  of 
Lincoln  and  127  miles  south  and  west  of 
Omaha.  The  Union  Pacific  and  Saint  Joseph 
&  Grand  Island  railways  and  the  Burlington 
Route  serve  the  city.  Grand  Island  was  set- 
tled in  1857  and  was  incorporated  in  1872.  In 
1910  the  population  was  10,326;  it  had  in- 
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creased  to  12326  in  1916,  according  to  a 
Federal  estimate. 

Through  its  fine  shipping  facilities  the  city 
has  become  the  trade  center  for  a  large  section 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state.  It  has 
large  wholesale  houses  and  transacts  an  exten- 
sive business  in  live  stock,  grain  and  manu- 
factured articles.  Beet  sugar,  candy,  canned 
goods,  windmills,  brooms  and  cement  block 
are  the  leading  products.  Some  of  the  large 
machine  shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
are  located  here.  Grand  Island  has  the  state 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  home.  Saint  Francis  Hos- 
pital, Grand  Island  College  (Baptist),  opened 
in  1892,  and  a  Carnegie  Library. 

GRAND  JURY.  See  Jury  and  Trial  by 
JtmY. 

GRAND'  MERE,  graN  mair' ,  a  town  in  Cham- 
plain  County,  Quebec,  on  the  right  or  west 
bank  of  the  Saint  Maurice  River,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Saint  Lawrence  at  the  town  of 
Three  Rivers,  twenty-one  miles  south  of 
Grand'  Mere.  Like  the  neighboring  town  of 
Shawenegan  Falls,  Grand'  Mdre  is  a  manufac- 
turing center  for  pulp,  paper,  doors,  sashes 
and  other  products  of  the  lumber  which  is 
floated  down  the  Saint  Maurice.  Shirts,  boots 
and  stoves  are  other  manufactures.  A  high 
school  for  boys  and  a  Roman  Catholic  convent 
are  important  institutions.  Population  in  1911, 
4,783;  in  1916,  about  6,000. 

GRAND-PRE,  grahN pray' ,  a  beautiful  vil- 
lage in  Kings  County,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
Basin  of  Minas,  fifteen  miles  from  Windsor. 
The  French  settlers  there  were  expelled  in 
1713,  by  order  of  the  English,  at  the  close  of 
what  is  known  as  Queen  Anne's  War  (see 
French  and  Indun  Wars).  It  is  of  this  inci- 
dent that  Longfellow  tells  in  his  Evangeline, 
though  not  with  historical  accuracy.  Grand- 
Pr^  is  immortalized  in  the  following  lines: 

This  is  the  forest  primeval ;  but  where  are  the 
hearts  that  beneath  It 

Leaped  like  the  roe,  when  he  hears  In  the  wood- 
land the  voice  of  the  huntsman? 

Where  is  the  thatch-roofed  village,  the  home  of 
Acadian  farmers, — 

Men  whose  lives  g^lided  on  like  rivers  that  water 
the  woodlands, 

Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting:  an 
image  of  heaven? 

Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms,  and  the  farmers 
forever  departed ! 

Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves,  when  the  mighty 
blasts  of  October 

Seize  them,  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle 
them  far  o'er  the  ocean. 

Naught  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Orand-Pr6. 
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GRAND  RAPIDS y  Mich.,  the  county  seat  of 
Kent  County,  popularly  called  the  Furniture 
City  from  the  importance  of  its  principal  manu- 
facture. It  is  thirty  miles  from  Lake  Michigan, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  on 
the  Grand  River.  Lansing  and  Detroit  are 
respectively  sixty  and  145  miles  southeast,  and 
Chicago  is  189  miles  southwest.  The  Grand 
River  descends  here  eighteen  feet  in  the  course 
of  a  mile,  a  circumstance  which  gave  the  city 
its  name.  Some  of  the  power  required  by  the 
many  industries  is  furnished  by  means  of  a 
dam.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  number  of 
bridges,  some  constructed  of  concrete.  Below 
the  rapids,  the  stream  is  navigable  to  the  lake, 
and  the  city  has  steamboat  connections  with 
Grand  Haven,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  other 
lake  ports.  Freight  and  passenger  service  is 
provided  by  the  Pere  Marquette,  the  Michigan 
Central,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  rail- 
roads. Interurban  electric  lines  operate  to 
Muskegon  and  other  lake-shore  towns,  and 
through  Kalamazoo  across  the  state  to  Detroit. 
The  population,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  which 
is  Dutch,  was  112,571  in  1910;  in  1916  it  was 
128,291,  by  Federal  estimate.  The  area  is 
about  seventeen  square  miles. 

Parks y  Streets  and  Buildings.  Grand  Rap- 
ids is  attractively  located  between  low  hills  in 
a  valley  about  two  miles  in  width.  John  Ball, 
Antoine  Campan,  Highland  and  Fullerton 
Street  parks  combined  contain  about  115  acres. 
These  with  a  number  of  smaller  parks  arc 
valued  at  $350,000.  The  West  Michigan  Fair 
Association  owns  Comstock  Park,  which  con- 
tains 100  acres.  Reed's  Lake,  on  the  east  lim- 
its of  the  city,  and  North  Park,  along  the  river, 
are  popular  summer  resorts.  Canal,  Monroe 
and  Division  are  the  main  business  streets;  the 
better  residence  section  is  along  the  eastern 
hills. 

Prominent  among  the  buildings  are  the  Fed- 
eral building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $375,000, 
a  $250,000  courthouse,  a  $300,000  city  hall,  the 
United  States  courthouse,  Masonic  Temple. 
Pythian  Temple,  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall, 
Elk  Hall,  clubhouses  for  both  men's  and  wom- 
en's clubs,  a  $300,000  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
Kent  Scientific  Museum,  the  Union  Station, 
Saint  Mark's  (Episcopal)  and  Saint  Andrew's 
(Catholic)  cathedrals,  and  a  number  of  fine 
hotels,  banks  and  churches.  The  Ryerson  Pub- 
lic library  contains  nearly  100,(X)0  volumes,  and 
is  a  gift  of  Martin  A.  Ryerson  of  Chicago  to 
his  native  city. 


Institutions.      The   educational    institutions 
include  the  Holland  Theological  Seminary  (one 
of  the  important  schools  of  the   Dutch  Re- 
formed parochial  system),  and  several  public 
and    private    schools    and    business    colleges. 
Grand  Rapids  is  the  seat  of  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  bishoprics.     The  be- 
nevolent and  charitable  institutions  include  the 
Butterworth    Hospital,    Woman's    Home    and 
Hospital,   the   Union   Benevolent    Association 
Home  and  Hospital,  the  City  Home  for  the 
Treatment  of  Contagious  Diseases,  Saint  Mary's 
Hospital,  Blodgett  House  for  Children,  Emer- 
son Home,  Home  for  the  Aged,  Holland  Union 
Benevolent  Association  Home  and  Saint  John's 
Orphan  Asylum.    Overlooking  the  river  about 
one  mile  north  of  the  city  is  the   Michigan 
Soldiers'  Home;  three  miles  east  is  the  Mich- 
igan Masonic  Home. 

Industries.  Grand  Rapids  is  famous  all  over 
the  world  for  its  furniture-manufacturing  indus- 
tries. In  the  United  States  it  is  outranked  in 
quantity  in  this  industry  only  by  New  York 
and  Chicago,  in  the  order  named.  The  annual 
output  exceeds  $13,500,000  in  value,  and  in  the 
industry  over  10,000  men  are  employed.  Twice 
a  year,  in  January  and  July,  wholesale  buyers 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  abroad 
meet  in  Grand  Rapids  to  see  the  new  furniture 
and  buy  their  stock.  Outside  producers  exhibit 
here  also,  and  in  the  city  are  several  enormous 
buildings  for  that  specific  purpose.  From  the 
large  wholesale  and  jobbing  houses,  groceries, 
dry  goods,  millinery,  carpets,  drugs,  crockery, 
paper,  boots  and  shoes,  knit  goods,  hardware 
and  mill  supplies  are  distributed  to  Western 
and  Northern  Michigan. 

The  largest  manufactories  of  carpet  sweepers 
and  fly  paper  in  the  country  are  located  here, 
and  among  the  other  important  enterprises  are 
flour  and  grist  mills,  machine  shops  and  found- 
ries, bakeries,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  car- 
riage and  wagon  factories,  and  manufactories 
of  show  cases,  metal  belt  lacers,  button  (shoe) 
machinery,  w^indow-sash  pulleys,  hosiery  and 
knit  goods,  wood  ornaments,  tobacco  and  cigars 
and  clothing.  Large  gypsum  quarries  near  the 
city  furnish  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
gypsum  plaster  and  allied  products.  The  print- 
ing industry  is  also  important. 

Grand  Rapids  is  centrally  located  in  the 
great  Western  Michigan  fruit  belt  and  is  "an 
important  shipping  point  for  fruit,  grain  and 
vegetables  produced  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Important  among  the  fruits  grown  are 
peaches,   apples,   cherries,    plums,    pears    and 
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small  berries.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis 
and  even  New  York  buy  winter  lettuce  in 
Grand  Rapids.  One  very  popular  variety  of 
winter  lettuce  which  originated  here  has  been 
given  the  name  of  the  city. 

History.  An  Ottawa  Indian  village  for  many 
years  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  city. 
A  Baptist  mission  for  the  Indians  was  estab- 
lished there  in  1824.  A  trading  post  and  saw- 
mill were  built  later  and  the  settlement  became 
a  town  in  1834.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  vil- 
lage in  1838,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1850. 
The  commission  plan  of  government  became 
effective  in  1917.  The  waterworks  plant  is 
owned  by  the  city.  l.h.b. 

GRAND  REMON' STRANGE,  a  document 
presented  to  Charles  I  of  England  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1641,  setting  forth  the 
grievances  which  they  had  against  him.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  the  rumored 
intrigues  of  the  king  with  the  Earl  of  Montrose 
incited  the  Puritan  party  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count. On  November  22,  while  the  king  was 
in  Scotland,  the  CommQps  adopted  the  Grand 
Remonstrance  by  a  majority  of  eleven,  after  a 
heated  debate.  The  document  enumerated  acts 
of  misgovcmment  extending  over  the  king's 
entire  reign,  such  as  the  levying  of  forced  loans 
and  the  abuses  of  the  courts  of  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission. 

Charles  I  ridiculed  the  Remonstrance  and 
refused  to  take  it  seriously.  On  December  10 
he  issued  a  proclamation  on  religion  as  an  indi- 
rect reply,  and  on  December  23  sent  an  evasive 
answer  to  the  manifesto.  On  January  3,  1642, 
he  sent  his  attorney-general  to  impeach  the 
five  leaders  of  the  Opposition  responsible  for 
the  Remonstrance  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  act  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  civil 
war  in  England  which  resulted  in  the  execution 
of  the  king  in  1649  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  See 
Commonwealth  of  England. 

GRANGE,  graynj,  the  popular  name  for  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandr>',  a  secret  order  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  organized  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture  but  which  developed 
political  power  because  of  its  numerical 
strength.  In  1866  the  government  sent  O.  H. 
Kelley,  of  the  stafif  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  report  on  agricultural  conditions  in 
the  South  and  to  devise  means  of  improving 
them.  He  found  the  farmers  very  poor,  back- 
ward and  discouraged.  In  December,  1867,  he 
organized  the  National  Grange  of  Patrons  of 
Industry.    The  local  bodies  were  called  granges, 


and  each  state  had  its  state  grange.  In  1873 
there  were  over  10,000  granges  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1875  its  membership  was  1,500,- 
000,  distributed  through  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

The  influence  of  the  grange  was  potent  in 
reducing  railroad  rates,  abolishing  trusts,  fu- 
tures, etc.  The  most  important  fruits  of  the 
order  were  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  Cabinet  office,  the  act  for 
founding  experiment  stations  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  political 
element  finally  took  separate  shape  under  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  Populist  Party,  after 
diminishing  its  own  influence  by  poor  manage- 
ment. 

GRANITE,  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
and  popular  building  stones,  is  crystallized  rock 
composed  of  three  common  minerals,  quartz, 
feldspar  and  mica,  each  of  which  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished in  the  rock.  Take  a  piece  of  granite 
and  examine  it  carefully.  One  part  looks  like 
glass;  this  is  the  quartz.  Surrounding  the 
glasslike  particles  is  a  substance  with  a  pearly 
luster;  this  is  the  feldspar .  Scattered  all 
through  the  rock  are  flat,  shiny  crystals  that 
can  be  split  with  a  knife-blade  into  very  thin 
pieces;  these  crystals  constitute  the  mica. 

We  usually  think  of  granite  as  a  gray  rock, 
but  it  may  be  of  almost  any  color,  from  nearly 
white  to  black.  When  both  the  feldspar  and 
the  mica  are  white,  the  granite  is  a  light  gray. 
If  the  mica  is  black,  we  have  a  dark  gray.  If 
the  feldspar  is  of  any  shade  of  red,  we  have  a 
red  granite.  If  the  feldspar  is  green,  the 
granite  is  greenish  in  tint. 

Granite  is  extensi^'ely  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  for  piers  of  bridges,  walls 
of  dams,  and  wherever  great  strength  and 
durability  are  required.  It  has  also  almost 
entirely  replaced  marble  for  headstones  and 
monuments.  It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  stones  used  in  the  arts. 
It  weighs  about  167  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot 
and  will  withstand  a  pressure  of  from  5,000 
to  20,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  without 
crushing.  It  is  more  difficult  to  quarry  and 
work  than  limestone  or  sandstone,  but  the  in- 
vention of  stone-cutting  machinery  now  makes 
it  available  for  all  purposes.  One  of  Chicago's 
largest  structures,  the  People's  Gas  Building, 
contains  eighteen  massive  granite  columns, 
highly  polished,  each  weighing  thirty-one  tons 
and  costing  $10,000. 

Granite  is  quarried  in  practically  every  state 
crossed  by  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  in 
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California,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming.  There  are  also  valuable  quarries  in 
British  Columbia,  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia. 
The  four  leading  states  in  order  of  production 
are   Vermont,    Massachusetts,    California    and 
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Rgures  Represent  Millions  of  Dollars 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF 

GRANITE 

The  comparative  value  from  each  of  the  lead- 
ing: states  is  griven  emphasis  by  means  of  the 
graphic  illustrations. 

Maine.  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  built  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  granite,  and  the  Grant  Monu- 
ment, on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  is  of 
granite  quarried  in  Wisconsin. 

In  some  varieties  hornblende  replaces  the 
mica;  these  varieties  are  called  syenite  by 
geologists,  but  practical  stone  workers  call 
them  granite.  The  name  comes  from  Sycne, 
Egypt,  where  the  ancient  Egyptians  quarried 
this  rock  for  their  pyramids,  statues  and  tem- 
ples. The  Scotch  granite  used  for  headstones 
is  a  Scotch  syenite.  When  the  mica  forms  in 
layers  the  granite  becomes  gneiss. 

There  are  a  number  of  theories  concerning 
the  formation  of  granite,  but  they  all  agree 
that  it  was  formed  under  great  heat  and  was 
once  in  a  molten  state.  When  it  cooled  the 
minerals  crystallized  as  we  now  see  them  in 
the  rock.  Granite  has  been  formed  at  different 
geologic  periods  in  the  world's  histor>%  but 
most  of  it  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  rocks 
earliest  formed.  w.fji. 

For  comparison  of  durability  of  granite  and 
other  stone,  see  Building  Stone.  The  reader  is 
also  referred  to  the  followingr  articles  in  these 
volumes : 

Feldspar  Igrneous  Rocks 

Geology  Mica 

Gneiss  Quartz 

GRANITE  CITY,  III.,  an  important  railroad 
center,  noted  also  for  its  extensive  granite-ware 
industry,  from  which  it  receives  its  name.  It 
is  situated  in  Madison  County,  near  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state,  nine  miles  north  of  East  Saint  Louis  and 
eighteen  miles  south  of  Alton.  Transportation 
facilities  are  provided  by  the  Wabash ;  Chicago 
A  Alton;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
Saint  Louis;  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois;  Chi- 


cago, Peoria  <&  Saint  Louis;  Clover  Leaf,  and 
the    Illinois    Central    raiiwasrs,    and    by    the 
Merchants'  Bridge  and  Saint  Louis  terminals. 
Interurban   electric   lines   connect    with    cities 
north,  east  and  south,  and  a  thirty-minute  ride 
on  one  of  these  takes  passengers  from  Granite 
City  to  the  heart  of  Saint  Louis,  on  the  oppo- 
site  side   of   the    Mississippi.     The   city   was 
founded  in  1894.     About  one-third  of  the  in- 
habitants are  foreign  bom;  the  population  in- 
creased from  10,000  in  1910  to  15,142  in  1916. 
The  area   of  the  city  is  nearly   four   square 
miles. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  granite 
ware,  the  city  has  extensive  steel,  lead  and  com 
industries.  Madison  and  Venice  adjoin  Granite 
City  on  the  south,  and  the  three  are  known 
locally  as  the  Tri-Cities;  Venice  is  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
through  it  Granite  City  has  additional  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  abundant  supplies  of 
water  and  coal  in  the  vicinity  increase  the 
manufacturing  facilities.  Saint  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  and  a  high  sohool  building  are  among 
the  notable  structures.  Besides  public  and 
sectarian  schools,  the  city  has  a  library,  j.cn. 

GRANT,  Frederick  Dent  (1850-1912),  eldest 
son  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  himself  a 
soldier  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  War  of  Secession 
he  accompanied  his  father  in  nearly  all  the 
hitter's  campaigns,  and  in  1867  entered  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1871.  He  worked  as  an  engineer 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  accompanied 
General  Sherman  to  Europe  for  a  brief  visit, 
and  from  1873  to  1879  was  lieutenant-colonel 
on  Sherman's  stafif  in  numerous  expeditions 
against  the  Indians.  He  resigned  from  the 
army  in  1881,  was  United  States  minister  to 
Austria  from  1889  to  1893,  and  was  the  police 
commissioner  of  New  York  City  for  four  years. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
he  was  appointed  colonel,  and  soon  brigadier- 
geneml  of  volunteers,  and  saw  service  in  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines.  In  1901  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  and  in 
1906  major-general.  He  was  at  various  times 
in  command  of  the  militar>'  districts  of  South- 
era  Luzon,  Northern  Luzon,  the  Department 
of  Texas,  Department  of  the  Lakes  (at  Chi- 
cago) and  Department  of  the  East  (New  York 
City).  He  was  in  command  of  this  last  depart- 
ment at  the  time  of  his  death. 

GRANT,  George  Monro  (1835-1902),  a  Ca- 
nadian  author,  clergyman  and  educator,  one  of 
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the  most  brilliant  and  moet  versatile  men  of 
his  time,  noted  for  hi»  eloquence  on  the  politi- 
cal platform  no  less  than  in  the  pulpit.    He 
waa   for   twenty- 
five  years  the  dis- 
tinguished princi- 
pal    of    Queen's 
University,  which 
was   trails  formed, 
under  his  leader- 
ship, from  a  small 

t  iona  I      college 
into  one  of  Can- 

edueational  insti-  ^^0^0^.  „o^-ro  ^u^j^t 
tutions.     Dr. 

Grant  was  bora  at  Albion  Mines  (now  Stellar- 
ton).  N.  S.,  and  attended  Pictou  Academy, 
n-hcrc  hu  took  more  than  his  share  of  prizes 
and  n-as  also  known  us  the  best  fighter  of  his 
age  in  the  school.  When  he  was  eighteen  he 
BUS  chosen  by  the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  as 
one  of  four  young  men  who  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  be  fitted  for 
the  PreBb>terian  ministry.  At  Glasgow  his 
career  was  brilliant;  he  took  highest  honors  in 
philosophy  and  first  priics  in  the  classics,  moral 
philosophy  and  chemistry.  At  the  same  time 
nolhing  better  testifies  to  hia  unique  position 
among  his  fellow  students  than  that  he  was 
prcsittcnt  of  the  Conservative  Club,  of  the 
Missionarj'  Society  and  of  the  Football  Club. 
In  addition  tu  the^  activities  he  earned  his 
own  li\ing,  and  after  four  years  of  college  was 
ublc  to  repay  to  the  Synod  the  money  which 
had  been  advanced  to  him  when  he  left  Nova 

On  the  complelion  of  his  studies  in  1860  he 
was  ordained  a  minister,  and  the  next  year 
returaed  to  Canada,  where  the  varied  interests 
characteristic  of  him  in  boyhood  were  no  less 
prominent  in  manhood.  After  spending  two 
years  as  a  missionary  on  Prince  Edward  Island, 
he  was  made  pastor  of  Saint  Matthew's  Church, 
Halifax,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
chosen,  in  ISTT.  to  the  principalsbip  of  Queen ':^. 
The  years  at  Halifax  were  busy  ones,  for  in 
addition  to  his  usual  pastoral  duties  he  acted 
aa  trustee  of  Ualhoui^ic  University  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  and  served 
on  numerous  committees  of  the  church.  He 
was  one  of  those  rei^poDsible  for  the  union  of 
the  four  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada  in  1875.  He  was  an  ardent  and 
public  advocate  of  Confederation  of  the  prov- 
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inces  in  1867  and  was  always  interested  in 
political  affairs.  It  was  typical  of  the  man, 
however,  that  hia  activity  was  not  confined  to 
his  Church  or  to  his  party,  and  every  good 
cause  was  sure  of  his  support.  The  converse 
was  also  true,  that  any  cause  he  supported  was 
sure  to  be  a  good  cause,  with  the  result,  aa 
one  of  his  biographers  says,  that  probably  "no 
man  in  Canada  ever  succeeded  as  Dr.  Grant 
did  while  in  Halifax  in  raising  money  for 
various  worthy  objects  connected  with  educa- 
tion, religion  and  general  benevolence." 

From  1877  until  his  death  he  held,  as  prin- 
cipal of  Queen's,  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
educational  world.  A  bom  leader  and  a  splen- 
did worker,  he  gathered  around  him  an  en- 
thusiastic band  of  helpers,  and  under  him  every 
department  of  the  university  developed  with 
great  rapidity.  As  a  teacher  he  was  always 
interesting,  probably  because  he  himself  was 
always  interested,  both  in  young  men  and  in 
teaching.  In  later  j'cars  he  became  an  ardent 
Imperialist,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  to 
emphasize  his  opinion  that  Canada's  future 
was  bound'  up  with  the  British  Empire,  Re 
wrote  many  magazine  articles  and  pamphlets, 
and  a  few  books,  including  Ocean  to  Ocean,  the 
account  of  an  overland  journey  from  Toronto 
to  British  Columbia  in  1872;  Our  National 
Objects  and  Aims;  Advantages  0/  Imperial 
Federation;  The  Religiont  0}  the  World;  Re- 
formera  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  and 
French-Canadian  Lije  and  Character,      q.h.l. 

GRANT.  RoBEKT  (1852-  ),  an  American 
writer  whose  UnJeavcned  Bread,  a  "problem" 
novel  of  the  less  unpleasant  type,  was  one  of 
the  popular  books  of  its  year.  Grant  was  bom 
in  Boston  and  studied  at  Han'ard,  receiving 
his  Poc tor's  degree  and  graduating  in  law 
from  that  institution.  He  began  to  practice 
law  in  his  native  city  in  1879,  and  from  the 
first  was  successful.  In  ISS8  he  was  made  a 
water  commissioner  for  Boston,  and  five  years 
later  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Probate  Court 
and  of  the  Court  of  Insolvency  for  Suffolk 
County,  Mass.  This  post  he  has  held  ever 
since,  and  since  1895  he  ha.s  been  an  overseer  of 
Har\-ard  Uni\ersity.  He  niiirried  in  1883  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait  of  Montreal. 
Judge  Grant's  works  include,  in  addition  to  the 
novel  mentioned  above.  The  Undercurrent,  The 
Bachelor's  Christmas,  The  Orchid  and  The 
Chippendales,  and  i-olumes  of  essays  entitled 
The  Opinions  of  a  Philosopher  and  The  Art  of 
Living.  He  has  never  lived  elsewhere  than  in 
BoetOD. 


1885),  an  American  soldier  and  i 
achieved  his  great  tame  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Federal  armies  during  the  last  year  of 
the  War  of  Secession,  when  he  directed  the 
final  campaigns  of  that  terrible  atnif^le.  With 
a  singleness  of  purpose  and  an  unyielding  de- 
termination that  wore  out  the  defense  of  hia 
gallant  opponents,  Grant  hammered  his  way 
to  victory  and  became  the  savior  of  the  Union. 
The  keynote  of  his  military  career  is  revealed 
in  the  message  which  he  sent  to  Washington 
from  the  battlefield  of  Spottsylvania,  where  for 
two  weeks,  in  1864,  the  Confederate  armies  had 
held  Grant's  forces  in  check;  ''I  propose  to 
fight  it  out  on  this  tine,  if  it  takes  all  summer." 
In  1868  a  grateful  people  elected  him  to  the 
highest  civil  office  in  the  United  States,  the 
Presidency,  and  reelected  him  four  years  later. 
Grant  was  bom  on  April  27,  1822,  at  Point 
Pleasant,  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  His  f.ither, 
Jesse  Grant,  was  seventh  in  descent  from  Mat- 
thew Grant,  a.  Scotchman  who  was  one  of  the 
original  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1630, 


tlie  employ  of  Owen  Brown,  the  father  of 
John  Brown  of  Osawatomie.  In  1822,  when 
Ulysses  was  bom,  Jesse  Grant  was  in  bu8ine» 
for  himself  at  Point  Pleasant,  but  in  the  next 
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and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Windsor,  Conn., 
in  1635.  Noah  Grant,  grandfather  of  Ulysses, 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  at  its 
close  migrated  first  to  Pennsylvania  and  later 
to  Ohio.    Jcase  Grant,  the  father  of  Ulysses, 


year  the  family  removed  to  Georgetown,  about 

forty  miles  southeast  of  Cincinnati.  Here 
Ul>'3ses  spent  his  boyhood,  working  on  his 
father's  farm  in  summer  and  attending  school 
in  winter.  His  father,  ambitious  for  his  son's 
advancement,  secured  for  him  in  1839  an  ap- 
pointment to  West  Point,  where  Ulysses  was 
graduated  in  1843. 

It  was  at  West  Point  that  Grant  adopted  the 
name  ''Ulysses  Simpson.''  He  had  been  bap- 
tised Hinim  Ulysses,  but  was  known  to  his 
family  and  friends  as  Ulysses.  The  member 
of  Congress  who  appointed  him  to  the  military 
academy  thought  that  Ulysses  was  his  first 
name,  and  that  his  middle  name  teas  probably 
that  of  his  mother's  family,  Simpson.  The 
appointment  to  West  Point  was  therefore  made 
in  the  name  of  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant.  The 
West  Point  officials  were  notified  of  this  mis- 
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take  by  the  Dew  cadet,  but  they  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  correct  it.  Ulysses  Simpson  be 
was  on  the  rolls,  and  Ulysses  Simpson  he  re- 
mained to  the  end  of  his  days. 

At  graduation,  in  1843,  he  was  appointed  sec- 
ond lieutenant  and  was  then  assigned  to  duty 
al  Saint  Louis.  In  the  autumn  of  1845,  with 
his  regiment  he  joined  the  array  of  occupation 
in  Texas,  end  during  the  Mexican  War  took 


THE  GRANT  HOME  IN  GALENA 

Preserved    by    Ilie    city    tta    "Orant    Memorial 

Home."  wllh  the  iild  of  an  appropriation  by  the 

Hiatp  or  irtlnolH.    In  It  are  displayed  memorlalB  of 

the  Oront  family 

piirt  in  every  important  battle  except  that  of 
Buena  Vista.  He  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant 
for  conspicuous  services  at  Molino  del  Rey. 
and  was  brevetted  captain  for  bravery  at  the 
storming  of  Chapultepec  (see  Bbevet).  For 
ijevcral  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
assigned  to  garrison  duty  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.    In  the  meantime,  August 
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1^,  1848,  he  had  married  Miss  Julia  Dent,  the 
sister  of  a  West  Point  classmate,  but  when 
he  was  detailed  to  duty  iu  California  his  wife 
and  children  remained  in  Saint  Louis.  Two 
years  of  separation  from  his  family  and  the 
seemingly  endless  prospect  of  garrison  life  led 
him  to  resign  his  commission  on  July  31,  1854. 

Returning  to  Saint  Louis,  Grant  settled  with 
his  family  on  a  sixty-acre  tract  which  his  father- 
in-law  set  aside  for  them.  Here,  for  nearly 
four  years,  Grant  lived  the  life  of  a  farmer. 
With  hia  own  hands  he  built  a  log  cabin,  which 
he  called  "Hardscrabble."  He  cleared  the  land, 
plowed  and  hoed,  hauled  wood  to  the  mines, 
and  worked  hard  all  the  time.  But  his  efforts 
met  with  little  success,  and  in  May,  1860.  he 
took  his  family  to  Galena,  III.,  where  he  became 
clerk  in  a  leather  and  hardware  store  owned  by 
his  father.  He  was  thus  employed  when  the 
War  of  Secession  broke  out— the  event  which 
«j  completely  changed  his  prospects. 

It  is  the  truth,  and  no  reflection  on  his  abili- 
ties as  proved  at  a  later  time,  that  in  1861 
Grant  was  regarded  by  hia  family  and  friends 
us  a  broken  man.  He  was  nearly  forty  years 
old,  he  had  tried  first  one  occupation  and  then 
another,  and  had  been  successful  in  none.  His 
army  career  had  started  well  enough,  but  ap- 
parently wasted  into  nDthing.  As  a  farmer  he 
had  barely  been  able  to  make  a  living  on  land 
which  cost  him  nothing,  and  some  real  estat« 
dealings  by  which  he  hoped  to  improve  his 
financial  affairs  turned  out  badly.  Id  1861 
his  younger  brother,  who  managed  the  Galena 
store,  felt  that  the  services  of  the  future  Presi- 
dent were  worth  only  JIS  a  week. 


His  Great  Military  Service 


In  the  War  of  Secession.  Immediately  after 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  he  offered  his 
ser\'ices  to  the  national  government,  but  re- 
ceived no  reply  to  his  letter.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  acting  as  mustering  officer  of  the  Illinois 
volunteers,  and  in  June  was  choeen  colonel 
of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  regiment  of  in- 
fantry'. After  several  months  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteeis  and  was  given 
command  of  the  district  of  Southeastern  Mis- 
souri, with  headquarters  at  Cape  Girardeau. 
Learning  that  Confederate  forces  were  about 
to  seife  Paducah,  Ky.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers,  he  occupied  the 
city  on  bis  own  initiative,  and  thus  prevented 
the  enemy  from  gaining  a  foothold  in  Western 
Kentucky.     His   first   battle   at 


was  at  Belmont,  Mo.,  where  he  showed  himself 
a  capable  leader,  though  he  achieved  no  ma- 
terial advantage.  Early  in  1862  he  saw  the 
strategic  importance  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort 
Donelson  (which  see),  and  after  much  pleading 
for  permission  was  allowed  to  undertake  the 
campaign  which  ended  with  the  capture  of 
those  forts.  Ris  reward  was  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers.  It  was  at 
Fort  Donelson  that  Grant  won  his  nickname, 
"Unconditional  Surrender."  When  General 
Buckner,  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  asked  that  commissioners  be  appointed 
to  arrange  terms  for  surrender,  Grant  replied: 
"No  terms  other  than  unconditional  and  im- 
mediate surrender  can  be  accepted,  I  propose 
to  move  immediately  upon  your  worics."    The 
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public  appreciated  its  own  little  joke,  and 
Grant's  initials,  "U.  S.,"  were  said  to  stand 
for  "unconditional  surrender." 

Although  Grant  was  now  famous,  he  was 
soon  in  difficulty.  About  this  time  he  quar- 
reled with  General  Halleck,  his  chief,  and  was 
virtually  placed  under  arrest.  He  was  allowed 
to  keep  his  command,  however,  and  a^t  the 
Battle  of  Shiloh  just  managed  to  save  his 
army  from  annihilation.  At  Shiloh  Grant  dis- 
played great  bravery,  but  did  not  seem  quite 
equal  to  all  emergencies.  At  any  rate  Halleck 
thought  so,  and  made  Grant  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  combined  armies  of  the  Tennessee 
and  the  Ohio,  a  nominal  command  which  had 
no  important  duties  and  which  the  army  re- 
garded as  indicating  that  Grant  was  in  disgrace. 
Grant's  fortunes  were  to  sink  but  one  step 
lower,  with  the  collapse  of  the  first  campaign 
against  Vicksburg,  before  they  turned.  The 
defeats  before  Vicksburg  in  December,  1862, 
were  relatively  unimportant,  but  they  led  many 
well-intentioned  persons  to  believe  that  Grant 
was  unfitted  for  command.  There  were  ru- 
mors, too,  that  he  was  frequently  intoxicated, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have 
been  forced  into  retirement  had  it  not  been 
for  Lincoln's  firm  support.  Lincoln  seems  to 
have  recognized  Grant's  ability  at  an  early 
date,  and  deliberately  disregarded  all  rumors, 
true  or  false,  about  him.  On  one  famous  occa- 
sion, when  a  committee  called  on  him  to  de- 
mand Grant's  removal  for  intoxication,  Lincoln 
jokingly  asked  the  critics  to  find  out  what 
brand  was  Grant's  favorite,  so  that  kegs  of 
it  might  be  sent  to  the  other  Union  generals. 

Lincoln's  faith  in  Grant  was  finally  vindi- 
cated by  the  successful  end  of  the  Vicksburg 
campaign.  After  the  surrender  of  the  forts  on 
July  4,  1863,  Grant  was  made  a  major-general 
in  the  regular  army,  and  several  months  later 
took  command  of  a  great  army  at  Chatta- 
nooga. In  the  battles  around  Chattanooga,  in 
November,  1863,  he  destroyed  the  foothold 
of  the  Confederacy  in  the  center  and  west.  It 
remained  only  to  destroy  its  power  in  the 
east.  To  this  end  Grant  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  all  the  Federal  armies  in  the  field, 
and  himself  took  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  From  this  time  to  the  end,  the 
war  in  the  east  was  a  series  of  almost  con- 
tinuous battles.  Grant  never  relaxed  his  hold, 
and  in  spite  of  occasional  checks  and  partial 
defeats,  pursued  his  policy  of  wearing  his  op- 
ponents down.     His  relentless  campaign   for 


Richmdnd,  though  carried  on  with  a  sacrifiee 
of  life  which  would  have  sickened  and  dis- 
heartened a  less  determined  commander,  had 
its  inevitable  result  in  the  surrender  of  the 
heroic  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  on 
April  9,  1865. 

His  Fame  as  a  Soldier,  Grant  was  a  great 
commander,  and  few  commanders  of  any  coun- 
try are  his  peers.  Yet  it  is  not  fair  to  say 
that  Grant  was  a  great  soldier  bom.  Per- 
sonally courageous  and  daring  almost  to  a 
fault  he  was,  but  he  learned-  the  art  of  cam- 
paigning in  the  bitter  school  of  exi>enenoe. 
The  buoyant,  energetic  Grant  who  fought  at 
Shiloh  was  not  the  same  grim  figure  which  led 
the  way  from  Vicksburg  to  Appomattox.  After 
all,  it  is  immaterial  whether  Grant  originally 
possessed  the  needed  qualities  or  whether  he 
acquired  them,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  did 
have  the  energy,  the  judgment  and  singleness 
of  purpose  to  carry  his  task  to  its  conclusion. 
McClellan  had  greater  finesse,  Rosecrans  was 
more  brilliant  and  Buell  was  more  exact  and 
careful,  but  none  of  these  Federal  generals 
seemed  to  combine  these  qualities  in  the  right 
proportions. 

Peace  and  Politics.  After  the  death  of  Lin- 
coln, President  Johnson  and  others  in  authority 
showed  a  disposition  to  treat  the  Confederate 
leaders  with  severity.  Indictments  for  treason 
were  brought  against  Lee  and  several  others, 
in  absolute  disregard  of  the  terms  of  surrender. 
Grant  protested  against  this  breach  of  faith, 
and  even  threatened  to  resign  from  the  army 
if  the  President  did  not  heed  his  protest.  In 
1866  Grant  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral, a  grade  higher  than  any  other  American 
soldier,  not  excepting  Washington,  had  held 
before  him.  In  1867,  after  President  Johnson 
had  suspended  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  Grant 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  but  he  was  only 
too  glad  to  resign  when  the  Senate  refused  to 
confirm  the  President's  action.  His  eagerness 
to  keep  out  of  the  controversy  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  led  to  bitter  feeling 
between  him  and  Johnson,  and  brought  Grant 
into  politics  in  spite  of  himself. 

Grant  had  never  taken  any  interest  in  poli- 
tics; in  fact,  he  had  only  voted  at  one  Presi- 
dential election,  that  of  1856,  when  he  cast  his 
ballot  for  Buchanan.  In  1868,  politically  con- 
sidered, he  was  an  unknown  quantity.  A 
number  of  leading  Democrats  even  approached 
him  with  a  proposal  to  make  him  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President,  but  the  effect  of 
his  quarrel  with  Johnson  had  been  to  bring  him 
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into  doeer  touch  with  the  Republicans  ;n  Con- 
gre«.  He  was,  moreover,  in  general  accord 
with  the  Republicans  on  the  tariff,  the  national 
banking  ByBtem  and  internal  improvements. 
He  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
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on  the  first  ballot,  and  was 
elected  by  the  large  majority  of  214  electoral 
votes  to  eighty  for  Horatio  Seymour,  the 
Democratic  candidate.  (See  map  below,  for 
party  division  of  states.) 


Grant,  the  President 


Bia  Adminlatratian  (1869-1877).  When  Grant 
took  office  as  the  eighteenth  President,  he 
fell  heir  to  a  recouatruction  policy  only  partly 
carried  out  (see  REcoxsTBUcnoN),  The  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
guaranteed  the  right  of  suffrage  without  regard 
to  "race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude," was  passed  by  Congress  before  Grant 
became  President.    It  had  his  active  support. 


Federal  troops  to  support  the  Republican  can- 
didate. In  these  instances  many  people  felt 
that  the  President  had  acted  with  unnecessary 
harshness.  In  May,  1S72,  the  reconstruction 
policy,  so  odious  to  the  South,  was  modified  by 
the  passage  of  the  Amnesty  Act,  restoring  civil 
rights  to  all  but  about  300  persons  in  the 
South;  this  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  "carpet-bag"  rule   (see  CARPETBAOOfais) . 


The  Bhoiled  _ _. 

ported  (he  Democratic  ticket :  the 
Virginia.  Mississippi  ana  T«xa«    ' 
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however,  from  the  beginning,  and  when  it  was 
ratilied  and  declared  in  force,  .March  30,  1870, 
he  declared  that  it  was  "a  measure  of  grander 
importance  than  any  other  one  act  of  the  kind 
from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the 
present  day."  Meanwhile,  reconstruction  was 
not  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  conflicts  be- 
tween the  negroes  and  their  late  masters  be- 
came BO  frequent  and  violent  that  Congress, 
at  the  President's  request,  passed  the  Force 
Acts,  which  authorized  the  President  to  sus- 
pend the  writ  of  habeas  corput  in  any  district 
and  to  declare  martial  law.  When  repeated 
warnings  did  not  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
sults. Grant  used  these  extraordinary  powers 
in  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  even 
instituted  proeecutioos  against  several  promi- 
nent offeodCTB,  with  the  result  that  a  measure 
of  quiet  was  restored. 

The  President  also  intervened  in  a  number 
of  contested  electioos  in  the  South  and  sent 
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Titorons  Foreign  Policy.  During  the  elec- 
tion campaign  Grant  had  given  little  indication 
of  the  policies  he  would  pursue  if  elected,  but 
he  had  the  confidence  of  the  public,  which  was 
increased  by  the  speedy  negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Alabama  Claims  (see  W.ishincton,  Treaty 
nf;  Alabama,  The).  In  one  respect,  however, 
the  President's  policy  failed  to  meet  general 
approval.  In  1869  the  government  of  Sunto 
Domingo  sought  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  Grant  was  heartily  in  favor  of  this 
step,  and  tried  for  several  years  to  bring  it 
about,  but  the  United  States  Senate  finally 
refused  to  approve  the  treaty  of  aimexatiou. 
In  another  West  Indian  island,  Cuba,  an  insur- 
rection had  been  going  on  for  several  years, 
and  American  citizens  and  ships  in  Cuban  ter- 
ritory had  occasionally  been  detained  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  on  the  pretense  that  they 
were   aiding  the    insiu^nts.     The    climax  of 
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these  seizures  was  the  Virginius  Massacre 
(which  see),  which  created  intense  excitement 
in  the  United  States  and  almost  led  to  war. 
Grant,  however,  by  acting  with  firmness  and 
promptness,  won  from  Spain  a  complete  apol- 
ogy and  full  reparation  for  the  outrage. 

Election  of  1872.  Chiefly  as  the  result  of  the 
administration's  policy  toward  the  South,  a 
considerable  faction  in  the  Republican  party 
felt  that  Grant's  reelection  would  be  a  calam- 
ity. This  faction,  led  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Carl  Schurz,  Charles  Sumner  and  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  organized  the  Liberal  Republican 
party  at  a  convention  in  Cincinnati  in  May, 
1872.  The  original  intention  was  to  nominate 
Adams  for  President,  but  the  convention  was 
stampeded  for  Greeley,  who  was  still  un- 
popular in  the  North  for  his  act  in  signing 
Jefferson  Davis'  bail  bond.  The  Democrats 
accepted  Greeley  as  their  candidate,  while  the 
Republicans  renominated  Grant.  Grant  was 
elected  by  a  popular  vote  of  3,597,000  to  2,834,- 
000  for  Greeley.  Grant  received  286  electoral 
votes  to  63  votes  for  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
B.  Gratz  Brown  and  the  other  candidates, 
Greeley  having  died  before  the  electoral  col- 
lege met  (see  Greeley,  Horace). 

Financial  Legislation  and  the  Panic  of  1873. 
Early  in  1873  Congress  passed  a  coinage  act 
which  received  little  attention  at  the  time.  At 
that  time  neither  gold  nor  silver  was  in  circu- 
lation, the  government  had  not  resumed  specie 
payments,  and  the  only  currency  was  bank 
notes  and  "greenbacks."  This  act  dropped  the 
silver  dollar  from  the  list  of  standard  coins, 
a  procedure  which  was  denounced  a  few  j'ears 
later  as  the  "crime  of  1873."  When  the  act 
was  passed  no  silver  dollars  had  been  coined 
for  twenty  years,  and  it  was  not  until  later, 
when  the  free  silver  agitation  swept  the  coun- 
try (1896),  that  great  political  capital  was 
made  of  the  act  of  73. 

Another  noted  fiscal  law  of  1873  is  known 
in  history  as  the  "salary  grab."  The  act 
raised  the  salary  of  the  President  from  $25,000 
to  $50,000,  and  increased  the  salaries  of  all 
Federal  judges  and  of  members  of  Congress, 
including  the  members  of  the  Congress  which 
passed  the  bill.  This  last  feature  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  public,  which  expressed  its 
indignation  so  forcibly  that  so  much  of  the  act 
as  related  to  Congressmen's  salaries  was  re- 
pealed. 

The  "salary  grab"  was  merely  an  incident 
in  a  time  of  riotous  wastefulness  which  could 
have    but    one    end.      Gverproduction,    over- 


trading  and    overexpansion   of   credit    led   to 
one  failure  after  another  among  the  banking 
houses  of  New  York,  until  the   country   waa 
seized  with  panic.    Credit  was  refused,  savings 
banks  suspended  payment,  factories  shut  down 
and  their  owners  were  driven  into  bankruptcy, 
and  many  of  the  railroads  were   forced    into 
the  hands  of  receivers.    To  relieve  the  money 
stringency  Congress  passed  the  so-called  Infla- 
tion Bill,  providing  $100,000,000  in  inconvert- 
ible paper  currency.    Grant  vetoed  the  bill,  a 
courageous   act    for   which   the    country    owes 
him   a    great   debt,   and   largely    through    his 
efforts  and  those  of  John  Sherman,  then  Sen- 
ator from   Ohio,  Congress  passed  an   act  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  (see  Specie 
Payments,  Resumption  of). 

Scandal  and  Corruption.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  the  United  States  had  seen  more  or 
less  corruption  in  high  places,  but  Grant's 
administration  seems  to  have  been  fixed  by 
some  evil  genius  as  the  time  for  the  worst 
disclosures.  Unfortunately  for  Grant's  reputa- 
tion, both  then  and  now,  his  praiseworthy  ac- 
tions were  sometimes  overshadowed  by  the 
faults  of  his  subordinates.  One  of  Grant's 
most  lovable  traits  was  a  simple  trust  in  his 
friends;  he  found  it  impossible  to  think  evil  of 
any  man  to  whom  he  had  given  his  friendship. 
It  was  his  misfortune  that  some  of  his  friends 
took  an  ignoble  advantage  of  his  trust.  The 
affair  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  the  Whisky  Ring 
and  the  Star  Route  Frauds,  although  these 
last  were  not  exposed  until  the  Hayes  adminis- 
tration, were  but  typical  of  the  existing  lax- 
ness  of  morals  (see  Credit  Mobiuer;  Star 
Route  Frauds).  In  New  York  City  the  Tweed 
ring  was  finally  broken  up  in  1871,  but  in 
1876  Grant's  Secretary  of  War,  W.  W.  Belknap, 
resigned  to  avoid  impeachment  for  selling  con- 
tracts for  army  supplies.  Fraud  was  discov- 
ered in  the  customs  service  and  in  the  Indian 
Bureau.  Grant  had  made  at  least  one  attempt 
to  reform  the  government  service;  he  had 
secured  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1871,  but  two 
years  later  Congress  blocked  further  reform 
by  refusing  to  appropriate  funcLfs. 

Other  Items  of  Interest.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  features  of  Grant's  term  was  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  "Grangers,"  or  "Patrons  of 
Husbandry"  (see  Grange).  Equally  interest- 
ing was  the  first  appearance,  in  1876,  of  a 
national  Prohibition  party.  In  1873  Congress 
passed  a  law  ordering  the  issue  of  the  first 
one-cent  postal  cards,  and  in  1876  admitted 
Colorado  to  the  Union.     The  year  1876  also 
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I.    Years   of   Prrparatiom 

Birth  and  ancestry- 
Education 

Service  In  Mexican  War 
Unsuccessful  attempts  at  farming  and 
at  real-estate  dealingrs 

II.    War  of   SeceMilon 

Early  activities 
"Unconditional  Surrender" 
Ebb  of  his  fortunes 
The  VlcksburflT  campaign 
Campaism  for  Richmond 


III.    HU    AdminlMtratlon — 18G9-1877 

( 1 )  Reconstruction 

(a)  Fifteenth  Amendment 

(b)  Force  Acts 

(c)  Suppression  of  Ku-Klux  Klan 

(d)  Intervention  in  local  elections 

( 2 )  Important  legislation 

(a)  Civil  Service  Act,  1871 

(b)  Colnasre  Act,  1873 

(c)  Inflation  Bill 

(d)  Resumption  Act  of  1875 


(3)  Political  corruption  and  financial  dis- 

orders 

(a)  Credit  Mobllier 

(b)  Whisky  Ring 

(c)  "Salary  Grab"  Act 

(d)  Tweed  Ring: 

(e)  Panic  of  1873 

(4)  Foreign  affairs 

(a)  Treaty  of  Washington 

(b)  Alabama  Claims  settled 

(c)  Virgin lus  Massacre 

(d)  Attempted    annexation    of    Santo 

Domingo 

(5)  Other  important  events 

(a)  Election  of  1872 

(b)  Election  of  1876 

(c)  Indian  risings 

(d)  Chicago  and  Boston  flres 

(e)  Bell  telephone  patented 

(f )  Union  Pacific  Railway  completed 

(g)  Centennial  Exposition 

IV.    Later  Eventa 

(1)  Trip  around  the  world 

(2)  Business  losses 

(3)  Memoirs 

(4)  Death 


Questions 

Give  the  origin  of  Grant's  popular  nickname. 

How  much  larger  was  Grant's  salary  in  1871  than  it  had  been  ten  years  earlier? 

What  was  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  and  how  did  the  administration  deal  with  it? 

What  is  there  in  the  last  years  of  Grant  which  reminds  you  of  the  last  years  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott? 

What  interesting  fact  shows  Grant's  complete  lack  of  interest  in  politics? 

Name  two  extremely  important  inventions  which  were  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic during  this  administration. 

Why  was  Grant  without  a  commission  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Secession? 

When  and  why  did,  he  threaten  to  resign  from  the  army? 

When  did  Grant's  firmness  prevent  a  possible  break  with  a  country  with  which 
the  United  States  did  go  to  war  twenty-five  years  later? 

In  what  way  would  it  have  been  better  if  Grant  had  not  had  such  implicit  faith 
in  his  friends? 

What  was  Grant's  real  name  and  why  was  he  not  known  by  it? 

What  was  the  "salary  grab,"  and  how  was  it  changed  because  of  public  disap- 
proval ? 

What  famous  saying  of  Grant  shows  the  dominant  trait  in  his  character? 

To  whom  did  he  owe  his  continuance  in  the  army  despite  various  failures? 

In  what  way  did  his  early  life  differ  from  that  of  Lincoln  or  of  Garfield? 

What  was  the  chief  significance  of  the  battles  around  Chattanooga? 

Mention  one  instance  in  which  Grant  used  his  veto  power  with  good  effect. 
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marked  the  completion  at  tlie  first  century 
of  American  independence,  and  was  fittingly 
celebrated  by  a  great  Centenniat  Exposition 
(which  Bee)  at  Philadelphia,  Two  of  the  ex- 
hibits there  were  recent  inventions,  then  still 
regarded  as  of  tittle  practical  value — one  was 
the  incandescent  electric  light,  the  other  was 
the  Rell  telephone. 

During  the  eight  years  of  Grant's  Presidency 
the  United  Slates  wya  at  peace  witb  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  within  its  own  borders  there 
was  savage  warfare.  In  1871  and  1872  the 
Apacbe  Indiana  in  Arizona  and  the  Modoc 
Indians  in  California  were  on  the  warpath,  and 
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in  1876  the  Sioux  Indians,  led  by  Sitting  Bull, 
massacred  gallant.  General  Custer  and  his  entire 
force  in  Dakota  Territory  (see  Custer,  George 
A.).  The  Chicago  Fire  of  1871  an<f  the  Baston 
Fire  of  1872  were  disasters  of  a  different  kind. 
During  the  closing  months  of  Grant's  term  the 
great  issue  before  the  people  was  the  con- 
tested election,  full  details  of  which  are  given 
in  the  article  on  Rutherford  B,  Hayes. 

Around  the  World  and  Home  Again.  In  May, 
1877,  iust  two  months  after  the  inauguration 
of  his  successor,  Greuit  started  on  a  trip  around 
the  world  in  company  with  his  wife  and  eldest 
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son,  Frederick.     He  sailed  from  Philadelphia 

to  Liverpool,  and  viaited  the  British  lales  and 
the  great  cities  of  continental  Europe.  From 
Marseilles  he  went  to  Egypt  and  the  Hoi; 
Land,  thence  to  India.  China  and  Japan,  and 
finally  back  to  America  at  San  FVuncisco,  where 
he  landed  in  September,  1879.  Everywhere  he 
was  enthusiastically  received,  not  merely  tm 
the  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  but  aa 
one  of  the  greatest  soldicrTj  of  modem   times. 

In  1680  a.  determined  attempt  was  made  to 
nominate  Grant  for  a  third  term,  but  he  him- 
self took  no  part  in  the  campaign.  Soon  aft«r- 
n-ard  he  removed  from  his  old  home  at  Galena, 
Illinois,  to  New  York,  where  he  invested  all 
his  capital  in  tlic  banking  firm  of  Grant  & 
Ward,  of  which  his  son  was  a  partner.  The 
mismanagement  of  the  junior  partners  brou^t 
the  firm  to  bankruptcy,  and  left  the  General, 
then  sixty-two  years  old,  penniless.  To  help 
support  himself  he  wTotc  a  series  of  magazine 
articles  on  his  principal  campaigns.  These 
were  so  successful  that  they  led  several  pub- 
lishers to  make  handsome  oSers  for  his  per- 
sonal memoirs,  the  story  of  his  life  to  the  end 
of  the  War  of  Secession.  When  he  realized 
that  he  was  suffering  from  cancer  he  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  finish  the  book,  and  the  last  word 
was  written  only  four  daj's  before  his  death, 
nhich  occurred  on  Mount  McGregor,  near 
Saratoga.  N.  Y,,  on  July  23,  1885.  His  body 
now  lies  in  a  great  tomb  on  lliverside  Drive. 
New  .York  City;  this  tomb  was  paid  for  by 
popular  subscription,  and  was  dedicated  by 
President  McKinley  on  April  27,  1897.    wj-.z. 

Consult  NIfo lay's  The  ISoyn'  Ufe  of  Ulytaea  8. 
Grant;  Hosmcr'a  The  Outcome  of  the  Civil  War; 
Garland's  Grant:  Hit  Ll/c  and  Charnctcr. 

GBAHnLATIOn,  gran u la' shun,  a  healing 
process  occurring  in  open  wounds.  The  granu- 
lation consists  of  small  pebbly  masses  of  fleshy 
mutter  which  grow  over  the  woimd  and  aaaist 
in  the  gradual  closing  and  healing.  Sometimes 
the  granulations  arc  forced  upward,  beyond 
tlie  surface  of  the  wotmd.  Such  growth  is  com- 
monly known  as  proud  fle^-h,  and  differs  greatly 
from  the  healthy  granulations.  Proud  flesh  is 
usually  removed  by  the  surgeon's  knife  or 
treated  with  strong  caustics. 

The  term  granulation  is  sometimes  applied 
to  lumps  or  sores  appearing  on  the  inner  por- 
tions of  the  eyelids  and  on  the  cj'cball  itself. 
The  scientific  name  for  the  disease  in  which 
these  symptoms  occur  is  granular  conjuncli- 
vilU,  but  it  is  more  commonly  referred  to  as 
granular  eyelids.    One  form  of  granular  con- 


juDctivitis  is  the  very  contagious  disease  known 
as  trachoma.  Graoular  eyelids  may  be  easily 
spread  by  carelcssDcss  in  regard  to  towels  and 
other  toilet  requisites.  Anyone  sufFering  From 
this  malady  should  se«  that  no  other  member 
of  the  family  uses  the  same  articles  of  toilet 
that  he  does.  wj^x. 

GKAPE,  the  fniit  of  the  vine,  probably  the 
first  fruit  cultivated  by  man.  It  was  known  to 
the  Egyptians  at  least  three  thousand  years  ago, 
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GRAPES  GROWN  IN  A  TEAR 

The  average  crop  In  seven  leaOIng  centers  of 
production. 

and  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
its  use  was  common.  From  the  days  of  earliest 
history  the  vine  has  been  a  favorite  plant, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  delicious  fruit  and 
the  wine  it  yields  but  because  of  the  grateful 
shade  afford«^  by  its  climbing  stems  and  large 
leaves.  In  the  Bible  we  read  that  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  safety,  each  under  his  "vine  and  6g 
tree"  </  Kings  IV.  25),  and  how  Pharaoh's 
cupbearer  dreamed  a  dream  (wnceming  a  vine 
<Grnesii  LX,  9-11).  At  the  present  day  the 
grape  is  one  of  the  nioet  important  of  food 
fruits;  it  appears  almost  duilv  in  some  form  in 
the  diet  of  nearly  all  coiinlries  of  the  world. 
The  earliest  cultnatcd  apeciei  na-"  denied 
from  the  wild  grape  found  on  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sei  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Caspian  Sei  The  i  arietics  now 
cultivated   number   many   hundreds. 

Hetboda  of  Ctdture.  The  grape  is  a  climb- 
ing plant,  with  lanre,  threc-lobed  leave?,  and 
clings  to  ever^-  available  support  by  means  of 
tendrils.  The  wild  grape  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  but  the  u.-mal  method  of  culture  is  by 
taking  cuttings  or  layers  from  established  vines. 
Cuttings  arc  usually  taken  from  the  winter 
trimmings  of  the  vine  and  arc  planted  in  the 
early  spring  in  well- worked  and  fertilized 
ground.  When  (he  cuttings  have  reached  the 
age  of  two  years  they  are  transplanted  to  the 
vineyard  or  wherever  it  is  decided  to  place 
them.  Layers  arc  taken  by  bending  a  shoot 
of  a  growing  vine  down  to  the  ground  and 
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covering  two  or  three  joints  or  "eyes"  with 
earth.  Roots  then  sprout  downward  and  shoots 
grow  upward  from  each  eye.  These  may  be 
separated  from  the  buried  branch  and  trans- 
planted. Few  if  any  plants  require  less  care 
than  grapevines,  but  on  the  other  hand  none 
responds  more  readily  and  bountifully  to  good 
treatment. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  young 
vine  from  overburdening  itself,  for  one  that 
bears  too  heavily  at  first  may  become  perma- 
nently weakened.  The  first  season  after  trans- 
planting the  vine  should  not  bear  any  fruit 
at  all;  from  three  to  six  clusters,  according  to 
its  size  and  vigor,  is  sufficient  for  the  second 
season ;  the  third  year  it  should  produce  about 
ten  pounds  of  grapes,  and  the  fourth,  double 
that  number.  Twenty  pounds  per  vine  is  con- 
sidered an  average  crop,  but  it  is  recorded  of  a 
famous  Concord  vine  that  it  bore  each  year 
at  least  ten  bushels.  Such  a  yield  is,  of  course, 
exceptional.  Grapes  bring  var>'ing  prices,  ac- 
cording to  quality,  variety,  season,  etc.  Choice 
California  grapes  coat  from  thirty  to  forty 
cents  a  pound  in  the  winter.  The  popular 
Concord  grape  may  be  purchased  in  the  sum- 
mer season  for  about  twenty-five  cents  a 
basket. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  successful  grape  culture 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  grapes  are  grown  on 
shoots  of  that  season's  growth.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  every  winter  all  branches  and  shoots 
must  be  cut  back  to  from  two  to  five  buds. 
A  vineyard  in  winter  appears  like  a  barren 
waste   of   land  almost   covered   with '  stumps. 


Carbohydrates,  l9-i . 


COMPOSITION  Ol'"  GRAPE.S 

l-lgureB  indicate  percentaRSS.  The  lieat-produc- 

Ing   value   of  grapes    Is    43S    calories   per   pound. 

therefore  about  equal  to  lerv   lean  round  steak. 

brook  trout,  sreen  com  and  boiled  pol;itoea.  Their 

Vines  need  good,  well-drained,  warm  soil  and 
a  climate  that  is  free  from  early  fall  and  late 
spring  frosts.  European  vines,  grown  in  the 
open,  stand  alone,  but  the  American  varieties 
need  supports.    The  shoots  are  (Usually  either 
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tied  to,  or  trained  over,  wires.  The  grape  cut- 
tings introduced  from  Europe  into  America 
have  proved  Euccessful  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  grapes  grown  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
states  are  of  natii'e  origin,  the  result  of  careful 
selection  and  training. 


■e  dried  down 

Enemies  of  Grapes.  The  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  vine  is  the  animal  parasite  called 
phylloxera,  whose  attacks  caused  great  de- 
struction among  the  vineyards  of  Europe  year 
after  year.  It  appeared  in  England  in  1863 
and  in  France  a  little  later.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  American  vines  were  able  to  resist 
this  parasite,  and  now  most  of  the  vineyards 
of  Europe  contain  vines  grafted  with  American 
stock  (see  Phylloxbr.*). 

The  two  most  common  diseases  of  the  grape 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
downy  mildew  and  black  rot.  The  downy  mil- 
dew is  cau;^  by  a  fungus  growth  and  appears 
on  the  leaves  and  fruit  in  the  form  of  purplish 
stains,  the  stained  parts  quickly  rotting  and 
affecting  the  whole  vine.  Black  rot  attacks  the 
leaves,  dark  brown  stains  appearing  as  the  firRt. 
signs.  From  the  leaves  the  dii^ase  spreads  to 
the  fruit,  which  turns  black,  withers  and  dies. 
For  these  and  all  similar  diseases  the  best  pre- 
vention is  thorough  spraying  of  the  vine  with 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

Uses  of  the  Grape.  The  first  use  of  grapes 
was  naturally  as  a  fresh  fruit,  the  flavor  and 
nourishing  qualities,  due  to  the  large  quantity 
of  sugar  contained,  rendering  Ihem  superior  to 
other  fruita  known  in  olden  days.  Then  came 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  drunk  directly  as 
squeezed  from  the  fruit,  or  after  it  had  been 
fermented  and  turned  into  wine.  Dried  grapes, 
or  raisins,  early  became  a  staple  article  of  food 
and  among  the  Greeks  the  grapes  of  Corinth, 
now  called  currants,  formed  practically  the 
only  food  of  the  athletes.  In  modem  house- 
holds raisins  and  currants  appear  daily  m 
cakes,   puddings,  pies,  jams  and  jellies;   and 
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grape  juice,  a  refreshii^,  nourishing  drink  made 
of  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  fruit,  is  hi^y 
esteemed  throughout  the  world. 

Grapevines  as  Decorations.  The  grapeTiiw, 
properly  trained,  affords  perfect  shade,  and  is 
able  to  transform  the  most  bare  and  unsi^t^ 
buildings  into  things  of  beauty.  In  ail  townt 
and  villages  there  are  houses  on  which  the  sun 
shines  from  the  east,  west  and  south,  blistering 
paint  and  in  summer  rendering  them  almost 
uninhabitable.  Grapeiines  would  turn  the  sun- 
shine into  fruit  and  foliage,  save  money  and 
materially  add  to  the  health  of  the  home. 
Arbors  and  pergolas  draped  with  vines  add 
to  the  beauty  of  parks  and  gardens,  and,  with 
little  care  and  outlay,  the  grape  will  turn 
dreary  places  into  beauty  spots.  P3T-A. 

Consult  Farmera  EulieUn  .W,  United  States 
Department  of  Aerlculture.  "Grape  Diseases;" 
DugKar'a  Fungous  Diaeatea  of  Flanta. 

GRAPE'FSUIT,  a  citrus  fruit,  allied  to  the 
iemon  and  orange,  and  called  grapefruit  be- 
cause the  fruit  grows  in  clusters  like  bunches 
of  grapes.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet;   the   fruit  ia 


HOW  GRAPEFRUIT  GROWS 
four  to  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  wei^is 
from  one  to  twelve  pounds.  The  pulp  resem- 
bles that  of  the  orange,  except  that  it  is  coarser, 
and  the  juice  is  sour  and  a  little  bitter.  Its 
acidity  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  grafting 
and  crossbreeding.  It  is  usually  eaten  with 
sugar,  although  some  people  prefer  it  without. 
It  became  popular  as  a  breakfast  fruit  prac- 
tically since  1900,  and  the  increatscd  demand 
has  led  to  extensive  growth.  It  sharpens  the 
appetite,  which  is  its  real  food  value.  The 
pomelo  variety  is  now  grown  to  the  extent  of 
over  1.190,000  boxes  annually  in  Florida  and 
California,  with  an  annual  value  of  over 
12,000,000  to  the  growers.  About  ninety  per 
cent  are  produced  in  Florida,  and  ten  per  cent 
in  California. 
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The  grapefruit  originated  in  the  Malayan 
and  Polynesian  islands.  It  has  been  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  India,  Florida  and  Califor- 
nia, and  in  most  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries.    The  round-fruited  sorts  are  called 
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Louisiana 
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Mississippi 


Figures  Represent  Thousands  of  Boxes 

PRODUCTION  CHART 

Average  yield  each  year,  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau. 

pomelos,  or  grapefruit,  and  are  the  most  valu- 
able commercially.  The  pear-«haped  fruits  are 
called  shaddocks,  after  Captain  Shaddock,  who 
found  them  in  the  East  Indies  and  introduced 
them  into  England  in  1810.  The  shaddock  is 
so  acid  that  it  is  not  edible;  it  is  cultivated 
more  as  a  curiosity  and  is  seldom  found  in  the 
markets.  The  natives  in  the  West  Indies  and 
other  regions  use  the  juice  of  the  shaddock  for 
scrubbing   floors,  because   it  drives   away   in- 

sects.  S.L.A. 

GRAPHITE,  graj'ite,  the  mineral  used  for 
the  "lead"  in  lead  pencils.  It  is  of  an  iron  black 
or  dark  gray  color,  has  a  luster,  and  is  found 
in  masses  which  are  composed  of  minute  scales 
crowded  together.    It  is  very  soft  and  brittle 

IAustna  I  Ceylon     I     Italy     |6ermarry 
A^      I      34         I        14       ?         II 

I  India     lUnited  States  I  Mexico    I  Canada 
5      '3!^       '3      'a 

Figures  Represent  Thousands  of  Tons 

PRODUCTION  CHART 

CompiLringr  l^ad  pencils  of  different  sizes  we 
Indicate  clearly  the  annual  production  of  graphite 
from  the  principal  countries.  In  addition  to  the 
countries  named.  Chosen  (Korea)  mines  an  un- 
known quantity,  of  which  the  United  States  im- 
ported 6.327  tons  In  1915. 

and  is  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  though 
the  grains  are  very  hard.  It  has  a  soapy  touch, 
but  will  leave  its  mark  on  almost  any  sub- 
stance it  touches;  this  characteristic  makes  it 
valuable  for  pencils. 

Graphite  is  found  iji  pockets  in  the  older 
crystalline  rocks.  It  was  formed  from  plants 
in  the  same  manner  as  coal,  though  with  the 


graphite  the  process  was  carried  further.  Next 
to  the  diamond,  graphite  is  the  purest  form 
of  carbon.  Here  we  find  one  of  the  wonders 
of  nature — the  brilliant,  sparkling  diamond, 
the  hardest  known  substance,  and  the  black, 
crumbling,  greasy  graphite,  the  softest  known 
mineral  ore,  are  merely  different  forms  of  the 
chemical  element,  carbon.  Graphite  is  mined 
and  prepared  for  the  market  by  grinding  and 
then  purifying  in  settling  tanks.  Its  chief  uses 
are  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  for 
lubricating  machinery  and  for  making  crucibles. 
For  the  last  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  clay, 
which  fuses  with  the  graphite  and  forms  a 
crucible  that  will  not  melt  under  the  most 
intense  heat.    See  Penol;  Carbon. 

GRASS '£S,  a  family  of  plants  remarkable 
for  its  wide  distribution  and  variety  of  forms, 
and  outranking  all  other  families  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  in  point  of  usefulness  to  man. 
In  the  tropics  the  grass  family  is  represented 
by  the  giant  bamboos,  that  tower  one  hundred 
feet  or  more  toward  the  sky;  far  to  the  North, 
mosslike  grasses  a  few  inches  high  struggle  for 
an  existence  in  the  hard  bosom  of  the  frozen 
earth;  and  in  the  temperate  regions  the  larger 
grasses  clothe  with  a  beautiful  garment  of 
green  the  meadows,  lawns  and  hillsides.  Says 
a  botanical  writer: 

Grasses  there  are,  stout  and  higrher  than  one's 
head,  and  glasses  so  slender  that  their  dying 
stems  among  wayside  weeds  are  like  threads  of 
gold ;  grasses  whose  panicles  of  bloom  are  more 
than  half  a  yard  In  length,  and  of  a  color  which 
only  a  midsummer  sun  can  bum  Into  August 
fields ;  grrasses  so  stlfT  that  winter's  snow  leaves 
them  unbroken,  and  grasses  so  tiny  that  their 
highest  flower  is  raised  but  a  few  inches  from  the 
soil. 

The  great  grass  family  contains  about  4,700 
species,  nearly  1,000  of  which  are  found  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  majority  of 
grasses  are  herbs,  but  the  treelike  species,  such 
as  the  bamboos,  have  woody  stems.  From 
the  standpoint  of  utility,  the  bamboo  (which 
see)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
plants  which  man  has  found  adapted  to  his 
needs,  and  there  are  many  other  grasses  of 
great  economic  value.  Elsparto,  a  tough,  coarse 
grass  imported  from  Spain  and  North  Africa, 
is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  papier  mak- 
ing and  for  stuffing  mattresses^  Sugar  cane, 
also  a  member  of  the  grass  family,  furnishes 
the  world  with  about  one-third  of  its  supply  of 
sugar. 

Then  there  are  the  meadow  and  pasture 
grasses,  valuable  as  a  source  of  food  for  farm 


nail.  Among  the  principal  pasture  grasses 
red-top,  blue  grass,  bent  gTBaa,  blue  atem 
Bermuda  gross;  the  hay  grasses  include 
top,  blue  grass,  timothy,  orchard  grass, 
dow  foictail,  tall  oat  grass  and  rye  grass. 
!al  grasses,  represented  chiefly  by  wheat, 
I,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  rice,  provide  man 
I  the  most  important  part  of  his  vegetable 

rasses  are  flowering  plants  which  produce 
era  extremely  complex  in  structure,  and 
'acteriied  by  richness  and  variety  of  color- 
All  grasses  have  fibrous  roots  and  nearly 
have  hollow,  jointed  stems.  According  to 
ngement  on  the  stem,  the  leaves  are  said 
>e  two-ranked;  that  is,  each  alternate  leaf 
rs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  from 
one  before  it,  which  brings  the  third  one 
ctly  above  the  first  and  the  fourth  above 
second.  The  larious  species  grow  in  every 
ety  of  situation — in  diy.  barren  places, 
[Qoist,  rich  soil,  in  marshes,  in  stagnant 
;r,  on  inland  prairies  and  along  the  sea- 
t.  B.M.W. 

ilalrd  SnblrclB.  The  reader  w'.io  wishes  to 
I  an  apprecialion  of  the  economic  Importance 
ha  various  members  of  the  grass  lamlly  1b 
rred    to    the   following  articles   In   tlieae  vol- 


-Grass 

Popcorn 

imCorn 

Rl™ 

Rye 

Sorghum 

Sudan  Grass 

Sugarcane 

tall  Gross 

Sweet  Flag 

la  Grass 

rCom 

Wheat 

■e  Wild  Barley 

USS'HOPPEB,  the  popular  name  for  two 
ilies  of  straight- winged,  leaping  insects, 
;h  hop  through  fields  or  along  dusty  road- 
I  the  summer  long.  One  species  is  described 
!.eigh  Hunt,  in  To  Ike  Grasshopper  and  the 
ket.aa— 

reen  little  vaulter  in  the  minnx  grass. 
Itching  your  heart  up  at  the  (eel  of  June. 
>Ie  voice  thafs  heard  amidst  the  laiy  noon, 
Tien  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summonlDg  brass, 
are  characterized  by  long,  slender  legs  with 
;  thighs  adapted  for  jumping;   by  mouth- 
s  fitted  (or  biting;   and  by  large,  delicate 
1  wings  with  strong  powers  of  flight,  pro- 
id,  when  at  rest,  by  thickened,  tough  fore 
:b  which  extend  far  beyond  the  end  of  the 
>men.    The  males  produce  a  chirping  sound 
rubbing   their   wing  covers   together,   the 
163 
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sound  varying  according  to  the  species.    The 
chief  differences  are   in  coloring,  habits  and 

length  of  feelers,  or  horns. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  grasshoppers,  with 
which  should  be  included  locusts,  are  used  as 
food  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  In  desert  and 
semiarid  sections  of  Arabia  and  in  the  North 
African  plains  near  the  Red  Sea  they  are  eaten 
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by  some  tribes  of  native  Arabs.  The  usual 
method  of  preparing  them  is  by  drying  the 
insects  thoroughly,  then  crushing  the  bodies 
in  a  mortar  and  making  them  into  meal  by 
adding  water  and  sometimes  a  little  syrup. 
The  Indians  of  North  America,  particularly  on 
the  Great  Plains,  were  once  known  to  roast 
grasshoppers,  and  thus  prepare  them  as  a 
food  delicacy. 

Life  Hlctory.  Grasshoppers  lay  their  eggs 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  commenc- 
ing late  in  July,  The  female  pierces  a  hole 
in  the  ground  with  her  sharply-pointed  abdo- 
men and  la>'a  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
eggs,  each  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long.  These 
are  co\'ered  with  a  vamishlike  film,  and  the 
mass  then  looks  like  a  curved  pod.  Two  of 
these  pods  are  usually  deposited  by  each  fe- 
male during  her  life.  In  the  spring  the  eggs 
hatch  into  wingless  creatures.  Within  eighty 
or  ninety  daye,  after  shedding  their  skins,  or 
molting,  four  or  five  times,  the  young  are  full- 
grown,  with  completely  developed  wings.  In 
another  week  the  insects  mate,  lay  the  eggs 
for  another  generation,  and  within  three  or  four 
weeks  shrivel  up,  wither  and  die. 

Short-horned  Grasshopper,  or  True  Locust. 
Although  commonly  known  as  a  grasshopper, 
this  destructive  species  is  a  true  locust;  those 
insects  which  in  America  are  called  locusts  are 
really  cicadas  (which  see).  To  this  species 
belong  the  Rocky  Mountain  grasshopper,  which 
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in  the  years  of  1874-1876  damaged  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  grain 
crops  in  Western  United  States,  a  similar  spe- 
cies having  also  destroyed  crops  in  Russia, 
Southern  Europe  and  other  countries;  the  red- 
legged  grasshopper,  common  in  Eastern  Amer- 
ica, having  shorter  wings  than  the  western 
species;  the  light  brown  Carolina  locust  and 
the  American  locust  of  Southern  United  States. 
See  Locust. 

Long-homed  Grasshopper.  To  this  species, 
more  delicate  than  the  short-homed  grass- 
hoppers, belong  the  slender,  green,  harmless 
meadow  grasshoppers,  the  dark-colored,  wing- 
less cricketlike  grasshoppers  or  cave  crickets, 
the  sand  crickets,  and  the  interesting  katydids 
(which  see). 

Grasshoppers  furnish  a  large  proportion  of 

the  food  for  many  varieties  of  birds.  m.8. 

Consult  Howard's  The  Insect  Book;  Kellogg's 
American  Insects. 

GRATTAN,  grat'an,  Henry  (1746-1820),  an 
Irish  politician  and  orator  who,  for  his  services 
to  his  country,  was  voted  $250,000  and  "a 
house  and  lands  for  him  and  his  heirs  forever" 
by  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College  in 
Dublin,  and  in  1772  was  admitted  to  the  Irish 
bar.  In  1775  he  was  elected  as  representative 
of  Charlemont  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  into 
which  he  infused  such  a  spirit  that  mainly  to 
him  was  due  the  partial  abolishment  of  the 
heavy  restrictions  on  Irish  commerce.  For 
his  services  in  obtaining  this  great  concession 
he  was  voted  the  gift  above  named.  He  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Irish  Whig  party  and 
temporarily  withdrew  from  Parliament,  but 
returned  in  1805  as  representative  for  Mai  ton 
and  in  1806  for  Dublin.  His  later  years  were 
spent  in  working  for  Roman  Catholic  emanci- 
pation. He  did  not  have  a  strong  voice,  yet 
he  ranked  high  as  an  orator.  His  invective 
against  Bonaparte  and  his  eulogy  on  Chatham 
are  not  surpassed  in  British  eloquence.  He 
died  in  London,  and  is  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

GRATZ,  or  GRAZ,  grahtz,  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  province  of  Styria,  140  miles  south- 
west of  Vienna.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in 
a  broad  and  fertile  valley  on  both  banks  of 
the  Mur.  On  the  Schlossberg,  a  hill  1,545  feet 
high  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  for- 
merly stood  the  citadel  and  fortifications, 
which  have  been  demolished  to  make  room 
for  pleasure  grounds.  The  cathedral  is  a  no- 
table building  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century. 


The  city  has  excellent  railroad  facilities  \ 
conducts  a  large  trade  in  iron  and  steel  go< 
paper,  woolen,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  chemit 
and  leather.  Gratz  is  also  noted  for  its  lit 
graphic  and  printing  establishments.  It  is  • 
of  Europe's  most  ancient  cities  but  nothini 
known  of  its  history  previous  to  the  year  i 
881.    Population  in  1910,  151,781. 

GRAVITATION,  grav i  ta'shun.  If  you  h 
an  iron  ball  or  a  stone  or  some  similar  obj 
in  your  hand  you  will  feel  a  power  constai: 
drawing  it  towards  the  ground.  It  is  as  thoi 
something  were  trying  to  pull  it  out  of  y 
hand.  And  this  is  precisely  true.  Someth 
is  trying  to  pull  it  out  of  your  hand.  It  is  t! 
force  which  we  call  gravitation  which  is  pull 
on  the  ball,  trying  to  draw  it  back  to  the  eai 
Every  particle  of  matter  in  the  univeise 
tracts  every  other  particle  of  matter.  Gravi 
tion  is  the  general  term  given  to  this  attract] 
wherever  it  exists — and  it  exists  eveiywhc 
It  is  the  force  which  holds  the  universe 
gether. 

The  attraction  that  keeps  the  moon  revo 
ing  around  the  earth  is  gravitation.  The  foi 
that  keeps  the  earth  and  other  planets  revo 
ing  around  the  sun  is  gravitation.  The  foi 
that  keeps  all  the  stars  of  the  heavens  in  th 
places  is  gravitation.  Gravitation  is  the  fo] 
that  holds  bodies  close  to  the  earth's  surfs 
instead  of  permitting  them  to  fly  off  ii 
space. 

No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  any  giv 
bodies  are,  the  force  of  gravitation  is  acti 
between  them.     A  stone  falls  to  the  gprou 
because  the  earth  attracts  it;  but  the  stone 
turn  attracts  the  earth.    Each  moves  to  mc 
the  other,  but  the  stone  passes  through  a  mu 
greater  distance  than  does  the  earth,  simp 
because  it  is  so  much  smaller.    As  a  matt 
of  fact,  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  so  great  tii 
its  motion  is  imperceptible  with  relation  to  aj 
small  object;  but,  put  it  within  close  range 
a  mass  as  large  as  the  sun  and  it  would 
drawn  to  the  surface  of  that  object  just  as 
stone  is  drawn  to  its  surface. 

The  law  of  gravitation  was  discovered  ai 
formulated  by  a  famous  English  mathen 
tician  named  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Tradition  h 
it  that  Newton,  as  he  sat  in  his  beautii 
garden  at  Wollsthorpe  one  afternoon  in  t 
fall  of  1665,  saw  an  apple  fall  to  the  grow 
and  this  suggested  a  great  tmth  to  him.  ] 
began  to  inquire  of  himself  why  it  was  th 
the  apple  had  fallen,  and  from  this,  as  a  begi 
ning,  he  formulated  the  laws  of  gravitatic 
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But  when  he  tried  to  apply  them  he  used  fig- 
ured' for  the  \'aTious  diraensions  of  the  earth 
which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  wrong,  aod 
HO.  at  first,  he  could  not  prove  his  law. 

The  general  law  of  gravitation  formulated 
by  Newton  is  that  every  particle  of  matter  in 
the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle  of 
matter  in  the  universe  with  a  force  that  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  bulk,  or  mass,  and 
invcriicly  proportional  to  the  xqiiaTe  of  the 
distance  between  them.  cJi.M. 


Gravity.  Center  o( 
GBATITT,    grav'i 
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will  fall,  that  one  on  its  edge  may  be  bal- 
anced but  is  easily  overturned,  but  that  a 
board  resting  on  ita  broad  side  will  slAy  in 
that  position.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  higher  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  object, 
the  more  liable  the  object  is  to  tip. 

A  center  of  gravity  may  be  outside  of  its 
object,  as  in  the  case  of  anything  hollow,  like 
a  boat  or  a  dish.  The  point  at  which  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  influences  the  earth  is 
not  the  center  of  the  earth,  but  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  earth  and  the  moon  combined, 
for  although  they  do  not  form  a  single  object, 
their  mutual  attraction  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  sun  to  pull  on  one  without  pulling  on  the 
other  and  they  arc  like  a  dumb-bell  with  one 
large  and  one  small  eiid. 

GRAVITY,  Specific.  There  was  consterna- 
tion at  the  court  of  Syracuse  one  day  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago  when  Hiero,  the  king,  on 
-ing  a  new  crown,  decided  that  it  was  not 
made  of  solid  gold,  as  he  had  ordered,  but 
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pension;  if  you  move  it.  it  will  return  always 
to  this  same  position.  There  is  one  point  Id 
the  blotter,  however,  called  the  center  of  grav- 
ity, or  center  of  weight;  if  you  stick  the  pin 
through  this,  the  blotter  will  remain  in  what- 
ever position  you  place  it.  How  to  find  this 
center  of  gravity  is  shown  at  (1)  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

When  the  force  of  gravity  acts  on  an  object 
it  docs  so  as  if  iti)  power  were  all  applied  at 
the  center  of  gravity.  When  a  cone  is  in  the 
position  shon-n  at  (2),  so  that  a  line  directly 
don-Dward  from  the  center  falls  outside  of  the 
object,  the  pull  of  gravity  will  upset  the  cone 
by  drawing  the  center  toward  the  earth.  But 
in  the  position  at  (3),  where  a  similar  line 
falls  within  the  base  of  the  cone,  gravity 
merely  holds  the  article  still,  because  to  tip  it 
in  either  direction  the  center  must  be  raised. 
In  the  first  ca^  it  is  said  to  be  in  umlable 
etpiiabrium,  in  the  second  in  stable  equUibrium. 
Everyone  knows  that  a  board  standing  on  end 


Figure  1  Is  a  atone.  If  It  Is  Immersed  In  water 
In  Figure  2  It  will  raise  the  water  In  the  tumbler 
us  much  (LB  the  space  It  occupies :  that  Is.  speak- 
ing scientifically,  It  will  dlspface  lis  own  bulk  of 
water.  Figure  }  Indicates  the  Increase  In  the 
helKht  of  water.  Figure  i  represents  the  water 
which  equals  the  bulk  ot  the  stone.  When  that 
quantity  of  water  and  the  stone  are  weighed  It  can 
height  or  water.  Figure  1  represents  the  water 
Is  (he  stone.  The  resulting  quotient  Is  the  tpecillc 
gravilv  of  the  stone. 

was  alloyed  with  silver.  He  was  furious!  A 
king's  crown  has  to  be  of  purest  gold.  Be- 
sides, he  did  not  intend  to  be  cheated.  But 
his  problem  was  simple;  he  merely  sent  the 
crown  to  Archimedes  with  the  command  that 
he  settle  the  matter. 

Archimedes  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  in 
Greece  in  the  period  about  200  years  b.  c. 
In  the  article  under  his  name  you  will  Gnd  an 
account  of  his  life  and  the  marvelous  tbinp 
he  did.  But  Archimedes,  for  all  his  wisdom, 
was  much  puzzled  by  the  problem  presented 
to  him.  For  a  long  time  he  was  unable  to 
devise  a  way  of  finding  out  whether  the 
king's  crown  was  actually  made  of  pure  gold, 
without  destroying  il.  Then,  one  day,  when 
he  was  getting  into  the  bath,  he  noticed  the 
spilling  over  of  the  water  and  it  gave  him  hid 
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inspiration.  He  would  take  the  crown  and  put 
it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water  and  note 
how  much  spilled  over.  Then  he  would  take 
the  same  weight  of  pure  gold  and  put  it  into 
a  vessel  containing  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
water.  If  the  crown  were  also  of  pure  gold 
it  would  be  exactly  equal  in  bulk  to  the  piece 
of  gold  and  the  amount  of  water  displaced 
would  be  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases.  But 
if  the  gold  in  the  crown  were  mixed  with  silver, 
it  would  be  greater  in  bulk  than  the  piece  of 
pure  gold,  and  the  amount  of  water  spilled 
over  would  show  it.  In  short,  Archimedes  had 
discovered  how  to  determine  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  a  substance. 

Specific  gravity  is  the  heaviness  of  a  given 
quantity  of  a  substance  as  compared  with  that 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  another  substance  used 
as  a  standard.  Water  is  usually  taken  as  the 
standard  of  comparison  for  solids  and  liquids, 
while  air  is  taken  as  the  standard  for  gases. 
The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  or  liquid  is  the 
ratio  between  its  weight  in  air  and  the  weight 
of  an  equal  volume  of  water;  this  ratio  is  se- 
cured by  dividing  its  weight  in  air  by  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

Archimedes'  principle,  that  a  body  immersed 
in  a  fluid  displaces  an  amount  of  the  fluid 
equal  to  its  own  loss  of  weight,  furnishes  the 
most  convenient  method  of  finding  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  substance.  First  weigh  the  sub- 
stance in  air;  then  weigh  it  in  water;  then 
subtract  the  weight  in  water  from  the  weight 
in  air.  The  result  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
volume  of  water  displaced.  Divide  the  weight 
of  the  substance  in  air  by  its  loss  of  weight  in 
water  and  you  will  have  the  specific  gravity  of 
that  substance. 

A  piece  of  brass  is  found  to  weigh  seventeen 
pounds  In  air  and  fifteen  pounds  when  immersed 
in  water.  Fifteen  from  seventeen  leaves  two  (tlie 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water).  Seventeen 
divided  by  two  equals  8.5  ;  therefore,  8.5  is  the 
speciflc  gravity  of  brass. 

To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  lighter 
than  water,  weigh  the  body  in  air.  Then  take 
a  sinker  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  body  under 
water,  and  weigh  the  sinker  in  the  air  and  in 
the  water.  Then  weigh  both  the  body  and 
the  sinker  in  water.  By  subtracting  the  loss 
of  weight  of  the  sinker  in  water  from  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  two  bodies  together,  the  loss 
of  weight  of  the  light  body  is  obtained.  Divide 
the  weight  of  the  light  body  by  its  loss  of 
weight  in  water  and  the  result  is  its  specific 
gravity,  which  will,  of  course,  be  less  than  1. 


A  block  of  wood  weighs  12  ounces  in  the  air. 
and  a  sinker  30  ounces.  Together  they  w^eigh  42 
ounces.  The  sinker  weighs  25  ounces  in  water, 
the  two  together  weigh  7  ounces  in  water.  Sub- 
tract 7  (the  weight  of  the  two  in  water)  from  42 
(the  weight  of  the  two  in  air),  and  the  remainder 
is  35  (ounces),  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  two  ob- 
jects In  water.  From  35  subtract  5  (the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  sinker  in  water),  and  the  remainder 
is  30  ounces,  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  body  in 
water.  Divide  12  (weight  of  body  in  air)  by  30, 
and  the  quotient  Is  0.4,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
piece  of  wood. 

In  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid,  a 
specific  gravity  bottle  is  commonly  used.  This 
bottle  is  made  to  hold  a  certain  weight  of 
water,  say  a  thousand  grains.  Fill  the  bottle 
with  the  liquid  to  be  tested  and  weigh  it.  Di- 
vide the  weight  of  the  liquid  in  the  bottle 
by  the  weight  of  water  it  is  made  to  contain 
(1,000  grains),  and  the  result  is  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid.  The  specific  gravity  of 
a  liquid  may  also  be  found  by  the  use  of  a 
hydrometer  (which  see).  cji.m. 

GRAY,  Asa  (1810-1888),  recognized  as  the 
foremost  American  botanist  of  his  day,  was 
bom  at  Paris  Furnace,  N.  Y.  After  a  few 
years  spent  in  the  practice  of  medicine  he 
became  curator  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  in  1842  accepted  a  like  appoint- 
ment at  Harvard  College.  As  the  leading 
disciple  of  Darwin  in  the  United  States,  he 
advocated  and  defended  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion as  being  in  harmony  with  the  strictest  re- 
ligious views.  The  collection  of  his  brilliant 
discussions  on  the  subject  is  entitled  Darwinia. 
Professor  Gray's  writings  include  many  valu- 
able textbooks  on  American  flora,  some  of 
which  are  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany; 
How  Plants  Behave;  New  Flora  of  North 
America,  etc.  No  other  botanical  textbooks 
than  Gray's  were  used  for  years  in  the  high 
schools  of  America.    See  D.\kwin,  Charles. 

GRAY,  Elisha  (1835-1901),  an  American  in- 
ventor for  whom  his  friends  claimed  the  honor 
of  invention  of  the  telephone,  denying  the 
credit  to  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  He  was 
born  at  Bamesville,  Ohio,  and  attejaded  Oberlin 
College,  maintaining  himself  there  by  working 
as  a  carpenter.  Beginning  his  investigations  in 
1867,  he  took  out  nearly  fifty  patents  for  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  other  electrical  appli- 
ances, including  a  type-printing  and  a  writing 
or  copying  telegraph.  In  1876  ho  filed  in  the 
Patent  Office  specifications  for  a  telephone, 
but  the  patent  was  finally  awarded  to  Alex- 
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nnder  Grabam  Bell  (which  eee).  Mr  Gray  was 
for  a  number  of  years  ei^ged  in  the  manufac- 
turc  of  tcleicraph  apparatus  in  Chicago  and 
Cleveland.  He  was  the  author  of  Harmonic 
Tclegrapky  and  Telephony  and  Naturc'n  Mim- 

GKAY,  Geoscb  (1840-  ),  an  American 
jurist  and  legialutor,  who  rendered  his  country 
distiDgiiiahed  sen'ice  as  member  of  such  im- 
portuiit  arbitratioa  boards  as  the  Joint-High 
Coiiiniission  between  Canada  and  the  United 
Stales  (1898).  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mission (1902),  of  which  he  was  chairman,  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration 
of  The  Hague  (ISIO).  He  was  bom  at  New 
Castle,  Del.,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1859,  and  after  studying  law  at  Harvard 
wad  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863.  From  1870 
to  18S5  he  was  attorney-general  of  Delaware, 
being  elected  in  the  latter  year  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  the  Senate,  where  he  served 
twelve  years,  he  was  one  of  President  Cleve- 
land's most  loyal  siipponers  at  times  when 
the  President's  quarrels  with  Congress  reached 
the  acute  stage.  He  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  United  Sutea  Circuit  Court  in  1899  and 
sen-ed  until  his  resii^ation  in  1914.  Under 
the  Hapie  Convention  of  1900  Judge  Gray  was 
made  a  member  of  the  International  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration. 

GRAY,  Thomas  (1716-1771),  an  English 
poet,  author  of  one  of  the  best-known  and 
also  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  in  English 
■.  Etrgy  Wrillen  in  a  Country  Ckwch- 
In  the  opening  lines  of  this  beautiful 
,  Gray  revealed  himself  as  herald  of  the 
new  movement  in  English  literature  that  came 
to  full  flower  in  the  lirst  part  of  the  nineteenth 
renlun-  (see  Roma.ntictsm)  : 


it  parting  day : 


The  rurtew  IoIIb  tli«  k 

The  lowing  herd  windr 

The  plowmen  homeward  plods  his  wear 

And  leaves  ilie  world  to  darkneiui  and  ti 


the  poet  laureateahip,  which  he  declined  (see 
PoBT  Lacrgatb).  The  same  year  appeared  hie 
odes.   The   Progrcsg   of   Poesy   and    The   Bard. 


THE  "CHURCHYARD-  OF  THE  "BLEGT- 
The  place  has  changed  but  little  In  appearance 
since  the  poet's  death.  Beneath  the  window  rich 
with  Ivy  Is  the  grave  of  Gray — an  Ideal  resting 
place  far  one  who  has  tdentlHed  his  name  forever 
with  Its  peaceful  twauty. 

The  latter,  a  thrilling  denunciation  of  the 
cruel  King  Edward,  uttered  by  the  last  of  the 
Welsh  bards,  is  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Romanticism  that  it  is  justly  considered  one 
of  the  epoch-making  poems  of  English  liter- 
ature. Then  followed  The  Fatal  Siitere  and 
The  Descent  of  Odin,  which  helped  to  brii^ 
the  literary  world  to  a  realization  of  the  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  Norse  mythology.  Gray  was 
also  an  admirable  letter  writer,  and  he  com- 
posed very  good  Latin  verse. 

GRAY'LIHG,  "the  flower  of  fishes."  so  called 
by  Saint  Ambrose,  the  Bishop  of  Mihin.    This 


He  was  bom  in  Comhill.  London,  and 
studied  at  Eton  College  and  at  Cambridge 
Univcrsitj'.  He  left  the  university  without 
takiuK  a  degree,  and  from  1739  to  1741  traveled 
on  the  continent  with  his  friend  Horace  Wal- 
polc,  son  of  England's  Prime  Minister.  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  resumed  his  studies  at 
the  university,  receiving  a  degree  in  1743.  He 
passed  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Cam- 
bridge, devoted  to  writing  and  the  study  of 
literature. 

The  publication  of  his  Elegy,  in  1750,  estab- 
lished his  fame,  and  in  17S7  he  was  offered 


THE  GRAYLING 
family  contains  only  fii'e  species,  all  of  which 
are  very  beautiful  and  live  in  the  rivers  of 
cool  or  Arctic  r^ions.    In  Europe  they  reach 
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a  weight  of  four  or  five  pounds,  but  in  America 
the  specimens  rarely  exceed  one  and  one-haif 
pounds.  They  are  much  like  the  small  salmon 
in  character  and  habits,  but  arc  more  slender, 
graceful  and  active.  They  differ  especially  in 
the  structure  of  the  skull,  for  the  head  is  short, 
the  mouth  small  and  tlie  eyes  very  prominent, 
while  their  scales  and  dorsal  fin  are  much  larger. 
The  three  American  species,  Arctic,  Michigan 
and  Montana,  which  are  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  arc  fine  game  fish  and  their  flesh  is  a 
great  delicacy.  The  American  grayling  is  not 
widely  distributed,  for  it  is  found  only  in 
the  geographical  sections  which  give  the 
to  the  three  species. 

GREAT  AUSTRALIAN  BIGHT,  auslra'fi  an 
bite,  a  bay  of  the  Indian  Ocean  indenting  the 
south  coast  of  the  continent  of  Australia.  Its 
boundaries  are  not  clearly  defined,  but  it  ex- 
tends almost  the  entire  length  of  the  coast, 
sweeping  northward  from  Tasmania  along  the 
coasts  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  to  the 
most  southerly  point  of  West  Australia. 
Numerous  bays  and  gulfs  indent  the  shores  of 
Victoria  and  South  Australia,  but  on  the  south 
of  West  Australia  there  are  few  bays  and  no 
natural  harbors  of  any  importance.  The  only 
large  river  flowing  into  the  bight  is  the  Murray, 
which  carries  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Darling 
and  other  tributaries. 

GREAT  BEAR  LAKE,  a  large  lake  in  the 
baain  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  in  Northwest 
Canada,  so  called  because  it  lies  partly  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  beneath  the  constellation 
Great  Bear.  It  is  about  250  miles  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  low-lying  land,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake  beiog  below  the  level  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  It  has  a  very  irregular  outline 
and  covers  an  area  of  11S21  square  miles, 
making  it  nearly  as  large  as  the  state  of 
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Maryland,  and  more  than  one-half  as  large  as 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  water  is 
very  deep,  and  singularly  clear  and  cold.  Fish 
of  many  kinds  abound,  especially  the  herring- 
salmon.    For  more  than  half  the  year  the  lake 
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is  frozen.  Fur-bearing  animals  are  trapped  in 
great  numbers  along  its  shores.  The  lake  is 
fed  by  numerous  rivers,  the  most  important 
being  the  Dease,  and  is  drained  by  the  Great 
Bear  River,  which  flows  into  the  Mackenzie. 
In  1S25  the  second  expedition  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  wintered  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  and 
erected  a  fort  named  Fort  Franklin,  which  was 
afterwards  occupied  as  a  trading  post  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 


est  island  of  Europe,  and  the  most  important      of  Egypt  would  have  been  had  it  not  been 


island  in  the  world.  This  "right  little,  tight 
little  island,"  as  its  inhabitants  affectionately 
call  it,  has  acquired  through  the  centuries  an 
influence  which  reaches  around  the  world.  It 
is  impossible  even  to  imagine  what  the  history 


for  the  part  in  their  history  that  has  been 
taken  by  Great  Britain. 

What  the  Hame  Means.  The  name,  in  its 
Latin  form,  Britannia  Major,  is  an  old  one, 
used  to  distinguish  the  island,  dimly  visible 
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aerofls  the  channel,  from  Britanny,  or  Britannia 
Minor,  in  France.  Politically  it  had  no  si^ifi- 
cance  until  the  accession  in  1603  of  James  I,  who 
wanted  some  title  to  indicate  his  entire  English 
and  Scottish  realm.  As  officially  used,  the 
name  Great  Britain  includes  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  but  popularly  the  term  has  a  wider 
meaning,  including  Ireland  as  well,  or  even,  by 
a  still  greater  extension,  designating  the  entire 
wodd-encircling  British  Empire.  In  this  article, 
geographical  treatment  will  be  confmcd  to  the 
island  itself,  but  in  the  discussion  of  govern- 
meot  the  whole  empire  will  be  considered.  To 
gain  a  full  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  its  people,  its  indus- 
tries, and  its  geographic  features,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  read  not  only  this  article,  but  those  on 
ExGLAND,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  as 
well. 

8ise  and  Location.  Among  the  islands  of 
the  world  Great  Britain  ranks  sixth  in  size,  the 
largest  island.  New  Guinea,  if  Australia  be  ex- 
cluded, having  an  area  three  and  one-half 
times  as  large  as  Great  Britain's  88,094  square 
miles.  Great  Britain  is  thus  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  Penns>'lvania,  or  about  one-third  as 
large  as  the  Canadian  province  of  Alberta.  Of 
its  area,  England  constitutes  50^67,  Scotland 
29,785,  and  Wales  7,442  square  miles.  It^ 
greatest  length  is  almost  600  miles,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  between  New  York  and 
Chicago;  its  greatest  breadth  is  in  the  extreme 
south,  about  320  miles,  while  between  the 
Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde  it  nar- 
rows to  thirty-two  miles. 

Great  Britain  lies  in  the  northwest  of  Europe, 
just  north  of  France,  and  is  separated  from  the 
Continent  by  the  North  Sea,  the  Strait  of 
Dover  and  the  English  Channel.  To  the  west, 
and  separated  from  it  by  North  Channel,  the 
Irish  Sea  and  Saint  George's  Channel,  is  an- 
other large  island,  Ireland,  which  at  all  times 
in  its  history  has  been  closely  associated  with 
Great  Britain,  while  all  about  it  are  groups  of 
smaller  islands,  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  Hebri- 
des, Scilly  and  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isles 
of  Wight,  Man  and  Anglesey,  which  are  under 
its  domination. 

Its  shape  and  location  have  given  to  Great 
Britain  certain  advantages  which  it  has  utilized 
to  the  full.  First  of  all  it  has,  by  reason  of  its 
broken  shore  line  and  many  deep  indentations, 
a  veiy  long  coast  in  proportion  to  its  area — 
over  4j000  miles  in  all.  or  one  mile  to  every 
twenty  square  miles  of  area.  The  vast  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  with  its  eleven  million  square 


miles  and  more,  has  but  a  little  over  four  times 
as  long  a  coast  line.  Because  of  this  pecu- 
liarity. Great  Britain  has  no  point  which  is 
over  seventy  miles  from  the  sea.  Navigable 
rivers,  too,  decidedly  enhance  this  advantage. 

Then  there  is  its  location,  in  the  temperate 
zone,  but  far  enough  north  so  that  its  northern- 
most points,  where  the  summers  are  short,  have 
a  compensating  length  of  day — seventeen  hours 
of  daylight  in  some  places.  Moisture  is  plenti- 
ful, too,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  only  agriculture, 
but  certain  manufacturing  industries  as  well, 
profit  from  this.  Close  to  the  great  countries 
of  Western  Europe  as  it  is,  it  has  never  lacked 
for  markets  to  which  to  send  its  products,  while 
the  fact  that  it  lies  right  between  the  great 
land  masses  of  the  globe  has  had  much  to  do 
with  its  commercial  importance.  As  noted  in 
the  article  on  England,  however,  these  advan- 
tages would  have  gone  for  naught  had  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  not  been  the  pro- 
gressive, able  people  that  they  are  (see  sub- 
heads The  People  in  articles  England;  Scot- 
land; Wales). 

Physical  Characteristics.  Though  the  details 
of  the  surface  features  are  given  in  the  articles 
on  the  separate  political  divisions,  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  them  as  they  concern  the  island  as 
a  whole  will  be  of  interest  here. 

As  regards  elevation.  Great  Britain  has  four 
definite,  well-marked  regions. 

(1)  The  Highlands  of  Northern  Scotland,  a 
rather  barren,  inhospitable  mountain  district, 
which  contains  among:  its  ridges  Ben  Nevis,  the 
hifirhest  point  in  the  island,  which  reaches  an  alti- 
tude of  4,406  feet.  In  tliis  section  have  developed 
those  silent,  ruggred  people  who  have  preserved 
for  so  long  their  own  peculiar  customs  and  dress 
— the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

(2)  The  Scottish  Lowlands,  south  and  east  of 
the  mountain  region — an  agricultural  district  with 
rich  soil  and  with  mineral  wealth  which  has  made 
possible  thriving  manufacturing  industries.  The 
Ijowlands  are  much  more  thickly  populated  than 
the  Highlands. 

(3)  The  mountainous  region  which  extends 
from  Southern  Scotland  across  Northwestern 
England  and  embraces  practically  all  of  Wales. 
One  range  of  these  mountains,  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
forms  a  portion  of  the  boundary  between  England 
and  Scotland.  These  mountains  are  not  so  high 
as  those  of  the  Scottish  highlands,  nowhere  at- 
taining a  greater  height  than  2.600  feet. 

(4)  The  lowlands  of  England,  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  mountain  district,  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural region  of  the  island. 

Mineral  Wealth.  This,  with  the  various  in- 
dustries, is  treated  in  the  separate  articles,  but 
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it  is  worthy  of  apecial  note  here.  '  No  other 
country  in  all  the  world  haa  produced  anything 
like  80  large  a  total  of  minerals.  To-day,  to 
be  sure,  the  United  States  far  exceeda  Great 
Britain  in  its  coal  production,  but  less  than  a 
century  ago  Great  Britain  mined  each  year  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  coal  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  together,  and  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago  it  was  producing  more  than 
half  the  world's  output  of  iron.  The  amount 
of  coal  produced  in  the  island  is  constantly 
increasing,  but  iron,  production  seems  at  a 
standstill,  and  larger  and  larger  quantities  arc 
being  imported.  If  all  the  people  who  work 
in  the  coal  roinea  of  Great  Britain  could  be 
brought  together  they  would  constitute  a  city 
larger  than  any  in  the  island  except  London, 
[or  there  are  no  fewer  than  800,000  of  them. 

Manufactures.  The  history  of  the  growth  of 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain  has  been  one 
of  absorbing  interest.  In  early  times  the  people 
of  Holland,  of  France  and  of  Flanders  far  sur- 
passed the  English  in  industrial  skill  and  in  the 
amount  of  manufactured  products,  and  not 
until  after  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
did  British  supremacy  in  manufacturing  really 
begin.  There  were  many  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  this — the  abundance  of  iron  and 
coal,  as  noted  in  the  article  Englanb;  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  country,  which  made 
possible  easy  distribution,  and  the  peculiar 
British  inventive  genius  which  gave  to  the 
country  its  labor-saving  machines.  It  was  in 
connection  with  the  installation  of  machinery 
in  the  various  factories  that  there  occurred 
some  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  all 
industrial  history.  Fear  lest  machinery  would 
take  from  them  their  means  of  livelihood 
united  with  superstition  to  make  the  factory 
people  hate  the  machines,  and  seldom  was  one 
set  up  without  a  riot.  An  excellent  idea  of 
this  turbulent  condition  is  given  in  John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,  which  describes  the  difficulties 
its  hero  met  in  trying  to  introduce  machinery. 

For  over  a  century  after  the  factories  were 
reorganized  on  the  new  mechanical  basis, 
Great  Britain  produced  more  manufactured 
articles  than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  United  States  had  a  very  remarkable 
industrial  development  and  menaced,  if  it  did 
not  quite  take  away.  Great  Britain's  suprem- 

Transportation  and  CommunicatioD.  Great 
Britain  has,  for  its  size,  a  large  number  of 
navigable  rivers,  and  before  the  invention  of 
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railway  transportation  much  was  done  to  im- 
prove these.  The  country  was  crossed  and 
recrossed  by  a  network  of  canals,  but  since  the 

coming  of  the  railroads  these  have  been  in  a 
large  measure  neglected.     Certain  of  them,  as 


without  limits. 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  (which  see),  how- 
ever, which  is  wide  enough  to  admit  o!  the 
passage  of  two  huge  seagoii^  veasela,  are  still 
of  great  importance.  The  roads  are  excellent, 
and  while  the  old  coaching  days  with  their 
changes  of  horses  at  the  wayside  taverns  are 
over,  the  highways  have  been  a  great  boon  to 
automobilists. 

The  railroads  are  the  island's  chief  means  of 
transportation,  and  Great  Britain  has  the  honor 
of  having  possessed  the  first  railway  of  any 
importance,  that  which  was  opened  in  1S30  and 
ran  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester.  Railroads 
increased  rapidly  and  to-day  the  island  has  over 
20,000  miles  of  track.  Street  railways  are  not 
nearly  so  numerous  or  so  important  as  in  the 
United  States,  there  being  in  al!  less  than  3,000 

The  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Nations  in 
1914  had  a  great  influence  on  the  railroads  of 
Great  Britain.  Most  of  these  were  tmmedi-- 
ately  taken  over  by  the  government,  and 
though  the  general  managers  were  left  in  con- 
trol, they  were  made  responsible  to  the  gov- 
ernment rather  than  to  the  stockholders.  The 
prime  consideration  demanded  was  prompt  and 
effective  movement  of  troops,  food  and  muni- 
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tioDs;  and  ordinary  traffic  was  compelled  to 
take  a  second  place.  The  railroad  employees 
showed  great  promptness  in  enlisting  for  mili- 
taiy  service,  and  one  road,  the  North  Eastern, 
sent  so  many  volunteers  that  these  were 
fonned  into  a  separate  battalion. 

Great  Britain  has  excellent  telegraph  and 
postal  systems,  both  of  which  arc  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  government.  The  income 
of  the  postal  ser\*ice  is  greater  than  its  expend- 
iture,  but  the  telegraph  ser\'ice  is  carried  on 
at  a  slight  yearly  loss. 

Commerce.  In  treating  this  subject  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  in  this  aspect  of  its 
industrial  life  that  Great  Britain  suffered  most 
severely  from  the  War  of  the  Nations.  That 
stnig^e  broke  in  sharply  upon  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  but  just  what  its 
permanent  effects  will  be,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict.  Figures  given  below  have  reference 
to  conditions  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

Expansion  of  trade  has  been  at  the  basis  of 
Great  Britain's  desire  for  colonial  expansion; 
protection  of  trade  has  been  the  incentive  for 
its  constant  insistence  upon  naval  supremacy, 
and  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  British 
commerce  has  been  steadily  growing.  The 
British  merchant  marine  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  for  many  years  has  carried  not  only 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies, 


but  much  of  that  of  other  nations  as  well, 
including  the  United  States.  The  imports  have 
increased  in  value  more  rapidly  than  the 
exports,  for  certain  manufacturing  industries 
which  once  were  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
in  Great  Britain  have  been  developed  on  the 
Continent  as  well,  and  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  the  years  just  before  the 
War  of  the  Nations  the  total  imports  amounted 
to  more  than  $3343,000,000,  while  the  exports 
were  approximately  $2,506,000,000,  exclusive  of 
imports  reexported.  Practically  all  of  the 
exports  are  manufactured  articles  and  coal, 
while  the  imports  are  largely  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials.  Of  the  countries  engaged  in  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  furnisher  of  imports,  Germany,  British 
India,  P>ance  and  Argentina  ranking  next,  in 
that  order;  while  British  India,  Germany  and 
Australia  receive  the  heaviest  exports  in  nor- 
mal years. 

Religion.  Closely  associated  as  they  are, 
England  and  Scotland  differ  in  their  dominant 
religion  (see  England  and  Scotland,  subheads 
Religion).  In  England  the  established  church 
is  the  Church  of  England,  while  in  Scotland 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  strongest.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  Presbyterians  who 
originated  in  Scotland  and  have  there  had 
their  stronghold  ever  since  are  in  England  one 
of  the  least  numerous  of  the  dissenting  sects. 


The  British  Empire 


Great  Britain  is  but  the  nucleus  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire — the  largest  empire  in  the  world, 
with  possessions  on  ever>'  continent  and  in 
every  clime.  "The  sun  never  sets  on  British 
soil"  is  the  Englishman's  proud  boaifit,  and  it 
is  literally  true.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  globe  is  included  in  this 
Empire,  which  has  a  total  area  of  about  12,- 
OOOjOOO  square  miles,  while  the  total  population 
is  estimated  at  more  than  422,076,000. 

The  contrasts  presented  by  the  various  parts 
of  this  vast,  scattered  empire  are  vcr>'  sharp. 
There  are  great  fertile  sweeps,  and  there  are 
desert  stretches  where  none  but  the  nomad  can 
live  (see  Nomad  Life).  There  are  great  rivers, 
high  mountains,  large  lakes,  and  there  are  other 
stretches  of  imvarying  monotony,  with  neither 
mountain  nor  water  to  lend  attractiveness. 
Some  of  the  dwellers  under  the  British  flag  are 
among  the  most  intellectual,  highly  developed 
people  in  the  world;  others  are  nide,  primi- 
tive pec^les  but  little  removed  from  savagery. 


Varied  methods  are  necessary  for  dealing  with 
these  differing  possessions,  and  several  of  these 
have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment. In  certain  territories,  known  as  pro- 
tectorates, the  native  government  continues  in 
force,  British  representatives  having  merely 
advisory  power.  Most  of  the  African  posses- 
sions, as  Nyasaland,  Nigeria  and  Uganda,  are 
of  this  rank. 

Other  territories  are  called  colonies,  and  are 
governed  by  officials  appointed  by  the  British 
Crown.  Of  such  colonies  there  are  two  classes 
— the  self-governing,  as  Canada  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  in  which  the  ministers 
are  responsible  to  the  colonial  legislature,  and 
only  the  Governor-General  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  home  government;  and  the  crown 
colonies,  so-called,  the  officials  of  which  are 
directly  controlled  by  the  British  department 
of  state  for  colonies.  In  the  following  list, 
which  contains  the  chief  colonial  possessions, 
with  their  area  and  population,  no  attempt  is 
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made  to  distinguish  between  these  different 
classes,  but  in  the  articles  under  the  separate 
titles  their  standing  will  be  indicated.  Some 
of  the  subject  territories  have  no  census,  and 
their  population  is  merely  estimated;  and  the 
total  here  given  is  not  absolute,  for  colonies 
of  minor  importance  have  been  omitted: 


certain  advantages  in  Africa,  but  whether  or  not 
the  gain  there  is  permanent,  only  the  results 
of  the  war  can  tell. 

The  totals  given  are  below  rather  than  above 
the  actual  numbers,  for  all  estimates  are  con- 
servative, and  in  the  population  figures  of 
many  places  the  army  and  navy  are  not  in- 
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LOCATION 


In  Europe 

EniTland    

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Isle  of  Man 

Channel  Islands 

In  Asia 

British  India    

Native  States 

Aden  and  Perlm 

Sarawak    

Socatra    

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon   

Mauritius  and  Depend- 
encies   

North  Borneo 

Hongrkong,  Including 
New  Territories 

Brunei   

Welhaiwei 

Malay  Peninsula 

In  Africa 

Union  of  South  Africa. . . 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope . . . 

Natal   

Orange  Free  State .... 
Transvaal  

Ascension  Island 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland  Protecto- 
rate     

East  Africa  Protectorate 

Egypt 

Gambia   

Gold  Coast 

Nigeria    

Northern  Rhodesia 


AREA  IN 

SQUARE 

MILES 

POPULA- 
TION 

50,874 

34.045,290 

32,360 

4.390.219 

30,404 

4.760.904 

7,466 

2.025.202 

227 

52.034 

75 

96.900 

1,093,074 

244,267.542 

709,118 

70,864.995 

80 

46.165 

42,000 

500.000 

1,382 

12.000 

1,630 

714.069 

25,332 

4,106.350 

809 

365,481 

31,106 

208.183 

390 

456,739 

4.000 

30,000 

285 

147,133 

52.416 

1,936.968 

473,100 

276.995 

2,564.965 

35,290 

1.194.043 

50,389 

528.174 

110.426 

1.686.212 

34 

400 

11,716 

405,600 

275.000 

125.350 

246.000 

4.038,000 

350,000 

11.189,000 

4,500 

138.401 

80.000 

1.503.386 

336.000 

17,000.000 

290.000 

870.000 

LOCATION 


Southern  Rhodesia 

Nyasaland  Protectorate. . 

Saint  Helena   

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone  Protectorate 

Somaliland  Protectorate. 

Swaziland 

Uganda  Protectorate .... 

Zanzibar  Protectorate. . . 
In  America 

Canada    

Labrador  

Newfoundland    

British  Guiana    

British  Honduras   

In  Australia 

Commonwealth  of 

Australia     

Papua    

New  Zealand 

West  Indies 

Bahamas   

Barbados     

Jamaica  and  Depend- 
encies   

Trinidad   (including 
Tobago)     

Leeward  Islands 

Windward  Islands 

Scattered  Islands 

Fiji     

Falkland  Islands    

Sblomon  Islands 

Bermuda   

Gilbert  and  Ellise  Islands 

Gibraltar 

Tonga  Islands  

Malta 

Csnpnis 


AREA  IN 

SQUARE 

MILES 


148.575 

39,315 

47 

156 

27,000 

68.000 

6,536 

109.119 

1.020 

3.729.665 

120.000 

42.734 

90,500 

8.598 


2.974,581 

90.540 

104.356 

4.404 
166 

4,373 

1,868 
717 
506 

7,435 

7.500 

14,800 

19 

180 

2 

390 

117 

3.684 


12,230,457 


POPULA- 
TION 


750.000 

1.088.000 

3.653 

24,140 

1,327.560 

300.000 

99,959 

2.927.500 

197.200 

7,206.643 

3.949 

238,670 

296.041 

40,458 


4.455,005 

400,000 

1,008,468 

55,944 
171,982 

836,998 

333,552 
127,188 
157,264 

139,541 
3.275 

150,500 
18,994 
31.121 
19.586 
21,695 

211,564 

273,964 


433,411,624 


It  must  be  understood  that  the  statistics 
here  given  represent  conditions  before  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  the  Nations  in  1914.  The 
early  stages  of  that  war  gave  to  Great  Britain 


eluded.  The  government  of  these  colonies  and 
protectorates  is  dealt  with  under  the  subtitle 
Government,  below,  and  also  in  the  articles 
under  the  various  titles. 


Government 


Great  Britain  has  not,  like  the  United  States, 
and  indeed,  like  most  great  countries,  a  single 
written  constitution,  but  its  government  is 
none  the  less  a  strictly  constitutional  form.  In 
fact,  England  has  been  a  leader  in  developing 


constitutional  government,  and  many  other 
countries  have  patterned  after  it.  Much  of  its 
constitution  is  unwritten — a  mass  of  precedents, 
institutions,  decisions  which  have  been  built 
up  through  the  centuries  and  now  have  all  the 
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force  of  written  laws.  Many  docunienia  of  the 
utmost  importance  there  arc,  however — Parha- 
mentaiy  acts,  royal  decrees,  judicial  decidiona, 
and  above  all,  five  instruments  n^htch  arc  basic. 
Tbeae  are  the  Magna  Chaiia  (which  sec) . 
loroed  from  King  John  in  1215;  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  in  1689;  the  Act  o(  Settlement 
in  1701 ;  the  Act  of  Uniiin  with  Scoclund  in 
1707 ;  and  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland. 
Such  ft  constitution  is  far  more  flexible 'and 
easily  changed  than  a  single  written  document 
drawn  up  by  a  constituent  assembly,  and  it  is 
constantly  changing. 

Central  Guveiiunent.  The  government  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  hereditary  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  preference  being  given  to  male 

Exeaitive  Branch.  Nominally,  the  Crown 
holds  the  supreme  executive  power,  and  there 
have  been  kings  in  (he  long  coiir^  of  Fnglish 
history  who  have  actually  been  all  hut  abso- 
lute. One  power  and  privilege  after  another 
has  been  assumed  by  Parliament,  however,  and 
the  Crown  retains  nierely  such  riglita  and 
duties  as  have  not  been  forbidden  it  by  Parlia- 
ment. Among  those  powers  which  still  remain 
to  the  Crown  are  the  declaration  of  war;  the 
making  of  treaties;  the  granting  of  pardons 
and  the  issuing  of  pas^jports;  the  appointment 
of  diplomatic  and  many  administrative  officers; 
tbe  command  of  the  army  and  navy ;  the 
appointment  of  high  officers  in  the  Church  of 
England,  of  which  the  king  must  be  a  com- 
municant; and  the  summoning  and  dissolution 
of  Ftriiament.    Now,  in  theory  at  least,  Great 


T  departed  from  the  doctrine 
in  do  no  wrong" — that  is,  Par- 
r  hold  him  responsible  for  any 


Britain  has  ncvi 
that  "the  king  ci 
1  lament  can  ne^'< 

Since  entire  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  works  for  despotism,  the  actual 
executive  supremacy  is  vested  in  the  king's  ad- 
visorj'  body— the  MinUtry,  or  Cabinet,  which  is 
directly  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  min- 
isters must  be  members  of  Parliament,  and 
belong  to  the  party  which  at  the  time  is  in 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Cus- 
tom has  outlined  the  method  of  procedure 
thus:  The  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  invited  by  the  king  to  choose 
a  Cabinet,  usually  accepting  himself  the  post 
of  Prime  Minister,  or  Premier.  After  con- 
sultation with  other  strong  men  of  hb  party, 
this  leader  sends  to  the  king  a  list  of  the  men 
he  thinks  most  suitable  as  heads  of  the  various 
departments,  and  the  king  at  once  appoints 
them.  These  Cabinet  members  may  be  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Ixirds  or  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  if  of  the  latter,  they  must  imme- 
diately resign  and  come  before  their  constitu- 
ents for  reelection.  Unless  they  have  made 
themselves  extremely  unpopular — in  which 
case  they  would  not  be  likely  to  be  chosen  by 
the  leader — they  need  not  fear  the  results  of 
this  election. 

These  ministers  perform  a  very  important 
legislative  function,  for  almost  every  promi- 
nent measure  brought  forward  in  Parliament 
18  introduced  by  them.  If  the  Cabinet  ad- 
vances some  policy  on  a  serious  question  and 
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Parliament  defeats  it,  the  ministers  must 
resign,  but  they  have  the  privilege  of  request- 
ing at  once  a  new  election.  If  the  people 
refuse  to  support  the  policy  by  reelecting  the 
ministers,  their  resignation  becomes  uncondi- 
tional. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  body — 
so  important  that  it  may  even  sign  treaties 
without  consulting  Parliament — has  no  men- 
tion in  any  of  the  various  documents  which 
make  up  the  written  portion  of  England's 
constitution.  No  act  of  Parliament  has  ever 
sanctioned  it,  but  it  has  simply  grown  up  out 
of  the  old  custom  of  the  kings,  more  or  less 
informal,  of  choosing  wise  men  to  act  as  their 
advisers. 

Each  Cabinet  member  is  head  of  an  admin- 
istrative department,  but  the  heads  of  all 
departments  are  not  of  necessity  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  If  it  seems,  for  instance,  that 
during  a  certain  Parliamentary  session  the  Irish 
question  is  not  likel}^  to  assume  any  impor- 
tance, the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  not 
given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Eleven  depart- 
ment heads  are  always  in  the  Cabinet,  and  at 
times  that  body  has  a  membership  of  twenty. 
The  eleven  are  as  follows:  First  lord  of  the 
treasury — usually  the  Prime  Minister,  though 
that  officer  may  choose  some  other  portfolio 
if  he  sees  fit;  the  lord  chancellor;  lord  privy 
seal,  who  affixes  to  public  documents  the  great 
seal  of  state;  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
the  lord  president  of  the  council;  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  who  is  the  head  of  the  naval 
board;  and  the  five  secretaries  of  state:  for 
home  affairs,  for  foreign  affairs,  for  the  colo- 
nies, for  India  and  for  war.  Other  ministers 
who  frequently  have  seats  in  the  Cabinet  are 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  lord  chancel- 
lor of  Ireland;  the  secretary  for  Scotland;  the 
commissioner  of  works;  the  president  of  the 
local  government  board;  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade;  the  president  of  the  board  of 
agriculture  and  the  chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  No  records  are  kept  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  nor  of  its  acts,  on 
which  the  history  of  the  empire  so  largely 
depends.    See  Cabinet. 

Legislative  Branch.  The  supreme  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two 
houses — the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  upper  house  the  peers,  or 
lords  temporal,  and  the  archbishops  and  prin- 
cipal bishops,  or  lords  spiritual,  have  seats. 
There  are  in  all,  somewhat  over  six  hundred 
members — about  five  hundred  English  heredi- 
tary  peers;    twenty-eight   Irish   peers   chosen 


for  life  by  the  whole  body  of  Irish  peers;  six- 
teen Scottish  peers,  chosen  for  one  term  of 
Parliament  by  the  whole  body  of  Scottish 
peers;  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bish- 
ops, and  four  judicial  members  chosen  by  the 
Crown.  By  custom,  though  not  by  law,  the 
lord  chancellor  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  an  elective  body 
of  670  members,  of  which  England  chooses  465, 
Wales  30,  Scotland  72,  and  Ireland  103.  They 
are  chosen  by  districts  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  and  a  member  need  not  live  in  the 
district  from  which  he  is  elected.  A  term  of 
Parliament  is  seven  years,  but  almost  always 
the  body  is  dissolved  before  the  expiration  of 
that  time  by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his 
ministers. 

The  time-honored  privileges  and  powers  of 
the  two  houses  have  been  very  nearly  alike, 
save  that  all  financial  matters  must  originate 
in  the  lower  house,  and  no  proposal  could 
become  a  law  without  the  assent  of  both 
houses.  This  gave  the  House  of  Lords  the 
power  to  veto  so  many  progressive  movements 
that  it  was  felt  that  some  remedy  was  neces- 
sary. In  1832,  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  in 
question,  Earl  Grey  induced  William  IV  to 
threaten  to  create  enough  new  peers  to  put 
the  measure  through;  for  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  hereditary  peers  the  king  may 
create.  Rather  than  submit  to  this,  the  peers 
passed  the  bill.  But  in  1911  a  remedy  was 
found  for  like  conditions.  A  law  was  passed 
declaring  that  when  the  House  of  Lords  has 
three  times  vetoed  a  measure  passed  upon 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  latter  body 
may  pass  it  over  the  veto  of  the  upper  house. 
This  means  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
certain  of  the  success  of  any  movement  on 
which  it  feels  strongly  enough  to  insist. 

The  Judiciary.  The  House  of  Lords  is  not 
only  the  highest  legislative,  but  the  highest 
judicial  body  in  the  kingdom.  If  a  peer  com- 
mits a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  he  is  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords  for  trial;  if  any 
public  official  is  to  be  impeached,  or  any  case 
appealed  from  a  lower  court  is  to  be  reopened, 
it  is  this  body  which  has  jurisdiction.  But  in 
cases  appealed  from  a  lower  court  the  whole 
House  does  not  act — only  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  four  judicial  members,  and  such  other 
peel's  as  may  previously  have  held  judicial 
offices;  these  peers  are  known  as  the  Lords  of 
Appeal.  A  coordinate  body  is  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  con- 
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siffts  of  practically  those  same  peers  who  have 
the  right  to  hear  appealed  cases  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Before  this  Judicial  Committee  are 
brought  cases  appealed  from  the  colonics.  Sec 
Peivy  Council. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  Court  of  Appeal;  the 
petty  sessions  and  quarter  sessions,  which  are 
criminal  courts,  and  the  assize  courts  (see 
Courts,  subhead  Courts  in  Great  Britain). 

Local  Goyemment.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone 
not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  local  gov- 
ernment 83r8tem  of  Great  Britain  to  under- 
stand it,  so  complicated  and  involved  is  it. 
Only  since  the  passage  of  local  government 
acta  in  1888  and  1894  has  it  had  any  right  to 
the  name  of  system,  so  inconsistent  has  it 
always  been.  The  units  of  government  now 
are  counties,  boroughs,  urban  districts,  rural 
districts,  parishes  and  school  districts.  In  each 
county  there  is  a  lord  lieutenant — the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown— together  with  a 
riieriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  clerk  of  the  peace 
and  coroner;  and  each  county  has,  as  well,  a 
council  elected  by  popular  vote,  which  has 
charge  of  finances,  charities,  local  education, 
bridges  and  roads  and  the  police  system. 

Counties  are  subdivided  into  urban  districts 
and  rural  districts,  each  with  its  ovm  council, 
which  has  charge  of  the  poor  laws  and  health 
laws,  and  other  minor  matters;  and  below  the 
district  is  the  pariah,  governed  by  an  assembly 
consisting  of  every  voter  and  all  the  married 
women.  Incorporated  towns  are  known  as 
boroughs,  and  each  one  has  a  mayor,  aldermen 
and  councilors,  who  together  form  the  council. 
London  has  special  treatment.  The  county  of 
London,  which  includes  the  city,  is  divided 
into  twenty-nine  boroughs,  each  of  which  has 
the  same  officers  as  any  other  borough.  At  the 
head  of  the  whole  complex  system  is  a  local 
government  board,  whose  president  is  some- 
times, though  not  always,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  tendency  at  present  is  to  in- 
crease  the  jurisdiction  of  this  board. 

Administration  of  Colonies.  As  noted  above, 
the  governmental  systems  applied  to  the 
administration  of  the  numerous  British  colo- 
nics are  of  necessity  various.  A  ver>'  general 
idea  of  such  variation  is  given  under  the 
subhead  British  Empire,  above,  but  a  strict 
division  calls  for  the  following  classes: 

(1)  8elf-govemingr  dominions,  or  those  which 
have  their  own  legislature  and  courts,  but  a  gov- 
ernor appointed  by  the  Crown.  See  Canada; 
AvsTSAiXA ;  New  Zealand. 


(2>  Semi- In  dependent  colonies,  which  have  a 
legislature  partly  elected  and  partly  appointed, 
and  a  governor  appointed  by  tlie  Crown.  See 
British  Guiana  ;  Cyprus  ;  Malta  ;  Jamaica. 

(3)  Colonies  and  protectorates  which  have  a 
legislative  council  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Such 
is  that  great  empire  within  an  empire,  India, 
with  its  British  territory  and  native  states.  Sec 
I.NDiA  :  Ckylon  ;  British  Honduras  ;  the  Straits 
Settlements;  Gold  Coast;  British  Honduras. 

( 4 )  Colonies  and  protectorates  not  possessing 
a  legislative  council,  but  governed  by  a  royal 
commissioner.  See  Basutoland  ;  Gibraltar  ; 
Uganda  ;  Saint  Helena. 

There  are  certain  territorial  possessions 
which  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  uncfer  any 
of  these  heads,  but  these  include  most  of  the 
important  ones. 

For  the  administration  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, see  the  articles  on  those  countries,  sub- 
head Government.  Wales  needs  no  separate 
treatment,  for  it  has  been  governed  since  the 
sixteenth  century  as  a  part  of  England.  Any 
right  or  privilege  which  an  Englishman  has,  a 
Welshman  possesses  in  equal  degree. 

Defense.  The  problem  of  defense  presented 
to  Great  Britain  has  been  in  one  way  peculiar. 
Itself  an  island,  but  an  island  with  scattered 
possessions  enough  to  make  up  the  largest 
empire  in  the  world,  it  has  needed  especially 
a  strong  navy,  and  toward  the  building  of  that 
attention  has  been  directed  with  such  good 
results  that  England  has  had  since  the  decline 
of  Spain  centuries  ago  no  rival  on  the  sea.  Its 
policy  has  been  to  maintain  a  navy  which 
should  at  least  equal  in  strength  the  combined 
navies  of  any  two  other  countries  in  the 
world,  and  toward  that  end  ships  were  multi- 
plied rapidly  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth 
centuries.  The  great  merchant  marine  has  been 
an  added  resource,  for  a  certain  number  of 
seamen  have  been  drilled  to  render  service  in 
the  event  of  war.  For  statistics  on  Great 
Britain's  navy  see  the  article  Navy,  subhead 
Great  Britain;  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
recently  acquitted  itself  in  actual  service,  see 
War  of  the  N.\tions. 

But  if  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
the  strongest  in  the  world,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  its  army.  While  on  the  Continent 
compulsor>'  militar>'  service  has  been  the  rule, 
in  Great  Britain  the  principle  of  voluntary 
service  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  as  a 
result  the  British  army  has  been  the  weakest 
among  all  the  armies  of  the  great  European 
nations.  The  forces  have  been  divided,  since 
1907,  into  two  classes — the  regular  army  with 
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its  reserve  and  special  reserve,  and  the  terri- 
torial force,  which,  contrary  to  its  name,  is 
intended  for  home  defense  and  is  under  no 
obligation  to  serve  abroad.     The  strength  of 


the  armies  of  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  powers,  is  given  in  the 
article  Army,  subhead  British  Army.  In  this 
connection  see  War  of  the  Nations. 


History  of  Great  Britain 


The  Union  with  Scotland.  Although,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  article  England,  that 
country  and  Scotland  had  had  one  ruler  since 
the  accession  of  James  VI  of  Scotland  to  the 
throne  of  England  in  1603  as  James  I,  the  two 
countries  had  retained  their  separate  legis- 
latures, and  were  thus  not  really  one  country. 
In  1707  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  given 
up,  and  Great  Britain  as  a  political  unit  came 
into  being.  A  new  flag  was  adopted — the 
Union  Jack,  made  by  combining  the  white 
cross  of  Saint  Andrew  with  the  red  cross  of 
Saint  George.  At  first  there  was  a  strong 
popular  feeling  in  Scotland  against  the  union, 
but  gradually  there  arose  the  realization  of 
the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  country  were 
better  conserved  than  under  the  old  dual 
arrangement. 

Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Queen 
Anne  was  the  last  Protestant  Stuart,  and  when 
she  died  in  1714  the  Crown  passed,  not  to  her 
half-brother,  the  Catholic  son  of  James  II,  but 
to  George,  Elector  of  Hanover,  a  descendant 
of  James  I.  The  new  king  had  no  interest 
in  England;  he  had  been  a  German  all  his 
life,  and  a  German  he  intended  to  remain.  He 
was  perfectly  willing,  to  be  sure,  that  the  new 
kingdom  should  minister  to  his  support  and 
furnish  him  funds  for  his  enterprises  on  the 
Continent,  but  as  for  the  government,  that 
could  be  attended  to  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Whigs,  the  party  which  had  brought  him  to 
power.  It  was  this  very  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  king  which  made  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  form  of  government, 
for  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  Whig  leader,  was 
in  reality  the  first  Premier,  though  he  did  not 
assume  that  title;  and  he  it  was  who  began  the 
custom  of  selecting  from  his  colleagues  an 
advisory  body,  the  Cabinet.  The  king  did  not 
even  attend  their  meetings;  why  should  he, 
when  he  could  not  understand  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, and  did  not  care  to  learn  the  language? 

During  this  reign  occurred  the  insurrections 
in  the  interests  of  James  Edward  Stuart 
(which  see),  the  "Pretender,"  and  the  failure 
of  that  gigantic  enterprise  known  as  the  South 
Sea  Company  (which  see),  which  involved  in 
its  disaster  great  numbers  of  people  and  seri- 


ously embarrassed  the  government.  Only  the 
genius  of  Walpole  served  to  bring  a  certain 
measure  of  order  out  of  this  crisis.  Another 
important  event,  as  beneficial  as  this  was  dis- 
astrous, was  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  inoculation  for  smallpox.  This  meant  the 
conquest  of  one  of  the  worst  scourges  of 
Europe,  for  even  in  years  when  there  was  no 
epidemic  the  disease  killed  off  about  one  per- 
son out  of  ten  in  England,  and  a  proportionate 
number  in  other  countries. 

Growth  of  Colonial  Interests.  George  II, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  1727,  was  much  like 
his  father  in  his  indifference  to  English  inter- 
ests. He  hated  Walpole,  but  was  wise  enough 
to  keep  him  in  power^  interfering  with  him 
little  except  by  attempting  to  induce  him  to 
involve  England  in  the  various  struggles 
which  were  taking  place  on  the  Continent;  for 
George  II  was  above  all  things  a  soldier.  In 
1739  the  country  became  so  incensed  over 
certain  barbarities  of  Spain  toward  English 
traders  in  the  West  Indies  that  Walpole  waSs 
forced  against  his  will  to  declare  war,  and  the 
result  was  ids  from  favorable  for  England. 
This  war  was  a  sign  that  the  New  World,  as  it 
was  then  called,  and  England's  trading  and 
colonial  interests  there  were  becoming  of  greater 
importance.  In  the  next  war  in  which  Eng- 
land took  part — ^the  War  of  the  Austrian  "Succes- 
sion— George  II  led  the  British  troops  in  per- 
son, the  last  English  king  to  take  part  in  a 
battle. 

But  the  great  struggle  of  the  reign  was  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  which  in  its  American 
phase  was  known  as  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  By  it  England's  colonial  interests  were 
decidedly  advanced  at  the  expense  of  France, 
for  Clive  (which  see),  by  the  great  battle  of 
Plassey,  established  British  rule  in  India  on  a 
firm  foundation,  and  Wolfe  won  Canada  by 
his  victory  over  Montcalm  at  Quebec.  Indeed, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  England  was  supreme 
over  the  North  American  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  reign  of  George  II  witnessed  another 
movement  less  spectacular  but  as  lasting  in  its 
results — the  rise  of  Methodism.  Such  a  reli- 
gious revival  was  sorely  needed   in  an   age 
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which  saw  nothing  strange  in  such  tavern  signs 
as  *'Dnink  for  a  penny;  dead  drunk  for  two- 
pence; clean  straw  for  nothing/' 

The  Break  with  America.  When  George  III 
came  to  the  throne  in  1760  he  proved  to  be 
veiy  different  from  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father. A  man  of  excellent  character,  he  had 
the  best  interests  of  his  kingdom  at  heart  and 
was  unwilling  that  the  ministers  should  con- 
tinue to  exercise  all  the  power.  The  royal 
authority  should  be  asserted,  the  king  should 
dictate  to  the  ministers  instead  of  their  dictat- 
ing to  him — ^those  were  the  reforms  which  he 
was  determined  to  carry  through.  Pitt  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  Bute,  who  in  turn  gave 
place  to  North,  a  minister  completely  after 
the  king's  own  heart;  and  it  was  the  king  and 
North  who  advocated  those  policies  which 
terminated  in  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  king  was  honestly  unable  to 
•ee  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  colonies  when 
they  had  no  representation  in  Parliament,  or 
the  foUy  of  keeping  them  utterly  dependent, 
as  it  was  his  aim  to  do.  The  necessity  of 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  a  great  grief  to  him,  nor  could  he 
ever  be  brought  to  see  the  unwisdom  of  his  own 
eouTK.    See  Revolutionaby  -War  in  America. 

War  with  France.  Just  at  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  1783,  Pitt,  son  of  the 
eariier  minister  of  that  name,  was  made  Pre- 
mier; until  his  death,  twenty-three  years  later, 
his  voice  was  dominant  in  English  affairs.  He 
it  was  who  carried  on  the  war  against  France 
so  vigorously  that  Nelson  was  able  to  estab- 
lidi  by  bis  victory  at  Trafalgar  the  supremacy 
of  England  on  the  sea,  and  that  Wellington 
was  empowered  to  give  a  severe  blow  to 
Nap<^eon's  cause  by  driving  the  French  out  of 
Spun.  In  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
readjusted  the  affairs  of  Europe  after  the  long 
turmoil,  England  secured  very  favorable  terms, 
and  gained  possession  of  certain  valuable  terri- 
tories. All  the  results  of  the  stniggle  with 
Ni4K>lc<>n  were  not  beneficial,  however,  for  a 
Urge  debt  was  placed  upon  the  people,  and 
taxes  were  made  painfully  heavy.  This  con- 
dition had  been  rendered  more  serious  by  a 
second  war  which  occurred  while  the  first  was 
still  in  progress — the  War  of  1812  with  the 
United  States. 

Another  important  event  took  place  during 
the  Napoleonic  struggle.  A  revolt  in  Ireland 
strengthened  the  feeling  of  the  English  states- 
men that  that  country  should  be  made  a  part 
of  Kngfaind,  and  in  1800  an  Act  of  Union  was 


passed.  Pitt  made  Roman  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion a  part  of  his  proposal,  but  to  this  the  king 
would  not  consent,  nor  was  it  finally  secured 
until  1829  (see  O'Connell,  Daniel). 

The  Reform  Era.  It  is  significant  of  the 
gradual  decrease  in  the  power  of  the  kings 
that  reform  measures  should  have  occupied 
much  of  the  public  attention  during  the  reign 
of  George  IV  (1820-1830),  a  king  who  had  no 
interest  in  reform  of  any  kind.  The  people, 
suffering  under  the  heavy  burdens  laid  upon 
them  by  the  wars,  were  openly  murmuring, 
and  one  leader  after  another  found  it  expedient 
to  listen  to  their  demands.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
1823,  brought  about  the  reform  of  the  criminal 
laws,  doing  away  with  the  death  penalty  for 
many  minor  offenses;  in  1828  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  stanch  Tory  that  he  was,  brought 
about  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Test  Act; 
and  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  has  been 
referred  to  above. 

It  was  after  the  accession  of  William  IV,  in 
1830,  that  the  chief  reforms  were  put  through. 
The  matter  of  Parliamentary  elections  sadly 
needed  reform,  and  Earl  Grey  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  bring  about  a  redistribution  of  the 
franchise  in  accordance  with  population.  By 
inducing  William  FV  to  agree  to  the  creation 
of  a  number  of  new  peers  he  compelled  the 
House  of  Lords  to  pass  the  Great  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  (see  Grey,  Charles),  and  he  also 
carried  out  a  number  of  minor  reforms.  Slav- 
ery in  the  colonies  was  abolished  in  1833,  and 
beneficial  changes  were  made  in  the  poor  laws 
and  the  factory  laws. 

Queen  Victoria  (which  see)  was  only  a  girl 
when  she  came  to  the  throne  in  1837,  but  she 
had  the  wisdom  to  adopt  at  the  very  outset 
of  her  reign  the  policy  which  she  pursued  to 
the  end — the  policy  of  allowing  her  ministers 
to  deal  with  political  matters  without  her  inter- 
ference. Her  moral  influence,  however,  and 
that  of  her  husband.  Prince  Albert,  was  very 
plainly  felt  in  every  department  of  national 
life.  Her  long  reign  was  glorious,  and  the  list 
of  its  statesmen  includes  Peel,  Bright,  Cobden, 
Russell,  Palmerston,  Salisbury,  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone  (whose  lives  are  given  in  these  vol- 
umes). Noteworthy  among  the  reforms  of  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  was  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  (which  see)  in  1846;  while  among 
the  reform  measures  of  the  later  period  of  her 
reign  was  the  Act  of  1867,  which  broadened 
the  franchise  and  gave  the  workingmen  a 
voice  in  the  government.  The  country  was 
making  strides  towards  democracy. 
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The  life  of  the  country  w£ws  practically 
revolutionized  during  the  period  that  Victoria 
was  on  the  throne.  At  the  beginning  there 
were  but  a  few  miles  of  railway  in  the  king- 
dom, and  there  was  not  a  telephone  or  a  tele- 
graph line;  before  its  close  railways  ran  every- 
where, people  talked  to  each  other  from  end 
to  end  of  the  kingdom  and  messages  flew  over 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  of  wire. 

Wars  of  the  Reign.  It  had  been  the  policy 
of  England  since  the  early  nineteenth  century 
not  to  be  drawn  into  wars  unless  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  struggles  could  not  always 
be  avoided.  There  was  the  Crimean  War  of 
1854-1856,  in  which  England  successfully  en- 
gaged in  checking  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Russia;  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857,  which  had 
as  its  result  the  transfer  of  India  from  the 
authority  of  the  East  India  Company  to  that 
of  the  Crown;  and  the  South  African  War  of 
1899-1902,  which  resulted  in  the  annexing  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  to 
the  empire  as  colonies.  Each  of  these  wars  is 
treated  under  its  own  title. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  More  than  ever 
before  it  was  noticeable  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VII  (1901-1910),  son  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, that  Great  Britain  was  an  empire  in 
more  than  name.  The  colonies  had  shown 
their  loyalty  during  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
and  they  began  to  give  evidence  in  other 
ways  of  the  fact  that  they  felt  themselves  to 
be  a  part  of  one  great  country.  The  Aus- 
tralian colonies  were  federated  in  1901  into  a 
Commonwealth,  but  the  relations  with  the 
mother  country  were  closer  and  more  cordial 
than  ever  before.  During  Edward's  reign  a 
crisis  was  reached  in  Parliamentary  affairs,  the 
question  of  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  becoming  acute.  Edward's  death  and 
the  accession  of  his  son,  George  V,  in  1910, 
caused  a  temporary  cessation  in  the  strife  over 
the  budget  question,  but  in  1911  there  was 
passed  a  bill  which  made  a  greater  change  in 
Parliamentary  affairs  than  had  any  legislation 
since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  This  was  the 
removal  from  the  upper  house  of  the  perma- 
nent veto  power.  It  declared  not  only  that 
the  upper  house  had  no  right  to  amend  or 
reject  a  financial  bill,  but  that  any  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Commons  at  three  suc- 
cessive sessions  became  a  law  despite  the  dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  early  years  of  the  reign  of  George  V 
were  marked  by  severe  labor  troubles  in  1911 
and    1912,    including    a    number    of    serious 


strikes;  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Wales  in  1914;  and  the  passage 
of  the  act  allowing  home  rule  to  Ireland  (see 
Home  Rule).  Out  of  this  Home  Rule  Bill 
there  grew  a  disturbance  in  the  Irish  county 
of  Ulster,  which  for  a  time  was  very  acute. 
The  Orangemen  there  refused  to  countenance 
home  rule  because  it  would  mean  the  domi- 
nance in  the  island  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faction,  and  actual  civil  war  was  averted  only 
by  the  outbreak  of  a  greater  struggle — the  War 
of  the  Nations,  which  began  in  the  summer 
of  1914. 

Great  Britain  and  the  War.  The  violation 
of  Belgian  neutrality  by  Germany  was  an- 
nounced by  Great  Britain  as  the  cause  which 
led  it  to  declare  war  on  Germany  on  August 
3,  1914.  The  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
empire  were  at  once  mobilized.  The  colonies 
showed  wonderful  loyalty,  sending  volunteers 
in  great  numbers,  while  in  the  kingdom  itself 
— in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland — ^the  una- 
nimity of  purpose  was  even  more  remarkable. 
Possibly  never  before  in  all  its  history  had 
the  nation  been  so  entirely  united  on  any 
great  matter.  The  military  events  of  this 
greatest  conflict  of  all  times  are  treated  in  the 
article  War  of  the  Nations.  a.mc  c. 

Consult  Dllke's  Greater  Britain;  Seeley's  The 
Expansion  of  England;  Fox's  British  Empire; 
Besant's  The  Rise  of  An  Empire. 

Related  Sabjecta.  Of  the  numerous  articles 
In  these  volumes  which  are  connected  with  the 
subject  of  Great  Britain,  many  are  listed  In  the 
indexes  under  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales.  The  following  list  will  simplify  reference 
not  only  to  those  indexes  but  to  the  topics  below 
as  well: 

CrriES  AND  TOWNS 

See  lists  under  England^  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales. 

colonies 

See  list  in  article  above. 

GOVERNMENT 

Cabinet  Magma  Charta 

Empire  Parliament 
Exchequer,  Chancellor      Premier 

of  the  Privy  Council 

Flag  Privy  Seal 

Imperialism  Supremacy,  Royal 
King 

For  more  general  topics,  see  list  under  CrviL 

GrOVERNMENT. 

* 

HISTORY 

For  earlier  history,  see  lists  of  Related  Subjects 
under  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Walks. 

Alabama,  The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta 

Balaklava  Boston  Massacre 

Bering  Sea  Controversy    Boston  Port  Bill 
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OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN 


Outline 


I.    SlBc  SMd  Location 

( 1 )  Rank  among  islands  of  the  world 

(2)  Actual  sire,  88.094  square  miles 

4  3 )   Situation  with  reference  to  Europe 
( 4 )  Effect  of  shape  and  position 

II.    Pliyalcal  Featare*  and  indnatrlen 

See  outlines  on  England,  Scotland,  Wales 

III.    Tmnaportatlon  and  Commeree 

(1)  Navigable  rivers 

<2)   Canals — neglected  state 

(8)   Railroads 

(4)  Foreign  trade 

(a)  Effects    of,    on    history    and    on 

naval  supremacy 

(b)  Merchant  marine  largest  in  world 

(c)  Imports  greater  than  exports 


(4) 


IV.    Colonial 

Extent  of  empire 

Protectorates 

Colonies 

(a)  Self -governing 

(b)  Crown  colonies 
Government 


Posaeaalona 


V.    Government 

( 1 )  Unwritten  law 


( 2 )  Central  government 

(a)  King 

(b)  Cabinet 

(c)  Parliament 

1.  House  of  Commons 

2.  House  of  Lords 

(d)  Courts 

(3)  Local  government 

( 4 )  Defense 

(a)  Army 

(b)  Navy 

VI.    History 

For  early  stages,  see  England,  Scotland, 

Wales 

( 1 )  Union  with  Scotland 

(2)  The  accession  of  the  Hanoverians 

(3)  Spread  of  empire 

(a)  In  America 

(b)  In  India 

(  4 )   Revolutionary  War  In  America 

(5)  The  Napoleonic  struggle 
(  6 )   An  era  of  reform 

(7)   Recent  happenings 

(a)  Imperial  growths 

(b)  South  African  War 

(c)  Irish  Home  Rule  (juestion 

(d)  War  of  the  Nations 


Questions 

What  change  was  made  in  the  management  of  railroads  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  the  Nations? 

What  happens  to  the  Cabinet  when  an  important  measure  is  defeated? 

Sketch  briefly  the  part  which  Great  Britain  has  played  in  the  development  of 
Australia;  of  North  America. 

How  can  the  country  be  governed  without  a  constitution? 

What  part  has  British  inventive  genius  played  in  bringing  about  the  great  gro^^lh 
of  the  country? 

If  Great  Britain  were  deprived  of  all  that  has  grown  out  of  the  victories  of  Clive 
and  Wolfe,  how  much  smaller  would  its  empire  be? 

Why  was  there  objection  to  Irish  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  itself? 

How  many  islands  as  large  as  Great  Britain  would  its  greatest  colonial  possession 
make? 

What  king  of  England  could  not  speak  English? 

Show  by  means  of  a  globe  that  "the  sun  never  sets  on  British  soil." 

Describe  the  British  flag.    How  was  it  made? 

How  docs  the  merchant  marine  of  Great  Britain  rank  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries? 

How  did  a  law  of  1911  in  Which  Home  Rule  was  not  mentioned  secure  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland? 
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Boston  Tea  Party 
Brandywlne,  Battle  of 

the 
Brunswick,  Family  of 
Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of 
Chartism 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
Continental  System 
Corn  Laws 
East  India  Company 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles 
French  and  Indian  Wars 
Germantown,  Battle  of 
Ghent 

Guilford,  Battle  of 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
Intolerable  Acts,  Five 
Jay  Treaty 
Leipzig,  Battles  of 
London  Company 
Loni:  Island,  Battle  of 
Louisburg  Sieges  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of 
Navigation  Acts 
Orders  in  Council 
Paris,  Treaties  of 


Powers,  The  Great 
Quebec,  Battle  of 
Quebec  Act 
Quebec  Resolutions 
Queenstown  Heights, 

Battle  of 
Revolutionary  War  in 

America 
Rotten  Boroughs 
Saratoga,  Battles  of 
Sepoy  Rebellion 
South  African  War 
South  Sea  Company 
Stamp  Act 
Test  Acts 
Thames  River,  Battle 

of  the 
Trafalgrar 
Trent  Affair,   The 
Trenton,  Battle  of 
War  of  1812 
War  of  the  Nations 
Waterloo,  Battle  of 
Webster- Ashburton 

Treaty 


Walpole,  Horace 
Wellington,  Duke  of 
Wilberforce,  William 


Wolfe,  James 
Wolseley,  Garnet  Joseph 


LITERATURE 

See  English  Literature. 

The  biographies  of  enjlnent  men  contain  much 
historical  matter.  The  rulers  are  listed  In  the 
article  England,  and  the  soldiers  and  statesmen 
of  the  early  period  are  given  In  the  Related  8uh- 
jecta  index  under  that  article. 

soldiers  and  statesmen 


Abercrombie,  James 
Aberdeen,  Earl  of 
Andre,  John 
Argyll,  Dukes  of 
Asquith,  Herbert  Henry 
Baden-Powell,  Robert 

S.  S. 
Balfour,  Arthur  James 
Braddock,  Edward 
Bright,  John 
Bryce,  James 
Burgoyne,  John 
Burke,  Edmund 
Carleton,  Sir  Guy 
Chamberlain,  Joseph 
Chesterfield,  Earl  of 
Churchill,  Winston  L.  S. 
Clinton.  Sir  Henry 
Cllve,  Robert 
Cobden,  Richard 
Comwallis,  Charles 
Curzon,  Lord 
Dufferin  and  Ava, 

Marquis  of 
Fox,  Charles  James 
Gage,  Thomas 
George,  David  Lloyd 
Gladstone,  William  E. 
Gordon,  Charles  George 
Grey,  Earl 
Grey,  Sir  Edward 
Harcourt,  Sir  William 

George 
Hastings,  Warren 


Havelock,  Sir  Henry 
Howe,  Sir  William  and 

Richard 
Hutchinson,  Thomas 
Jameson,  Leander  Starr 
Kitchener,  Earl 
Lansdowne,  Lord 
Lytton,  Edward  Robert 

Bulwer 
Macaulay,  Thomas 

Bablngton 
Marlborough,  Duke  of 
Mllner,  Alfred 
Monck,  Lord  Charles 
Moore,  Sir  John 
Morley,  John 
North,  Lord 
Outram,  Sir  James 
Pakenham,  Sir  Edward 

M. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Pauncefote,  Julian, 

Lord 
Peel,  Sir  Robert 
Pitt,  William 
Redmond,  John  Edward 
Rhodes,  Cecil  John 
Roberts,  Earl 
Rosebery,  Archibald 

P.P. 
Russell,  John 
Saint  Leger,  Barry 
Salisbury,  Marquis  of 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of 


islands 
See  classified  list  under  article  Island. 

products 

See  lists  under  England,  Ireland.  Scotland, 
Wales. 

rivers 

See  lists  under  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales. 

GREAT  DANE,  the  name  given  to  a  breed 
of  large  dogs  which  are  noted  for  their  great 
strength,  agility  and  handsome  appearance. 
The  breed  originated  in  Denmark,  from  which 
fact  the  name  is  derived;  they  were  formerly 
used  there  for 
hunting  boars 
and  deer.  Great 
Danes  vary 
greatly  in  color, 
the  most  highly- 
prized  usually 
being  fawn  or 
brindled,  but  a 
dark  bluish -gray 
is  popular.  They 
are  usually  about  T™=  ^^^^^^  DANE 

the  same  size  as  mastiffs,  often  weighing  100 
pounds,  and  make  affectionate  and  faithful 
companions. 

GREATER  ANTILLES,  antil'eez.  See  An- 
tilles. 

GREATEST  COMMON  DIVISOR.  The 
greatest  common  divisor  (G.  C.  D.)  of  sev- 
eral numbers  is  the  largest  number  which  will 
exactly  divide  each  of  them;  for  example,  14 
is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  42,  70  and  98;  3  is  the  G. 
C.  D.  of  15,  24  and  21. 

The  greatest  common  divisor  is  also  called 
the  highest  common  factor,  (See  Factoring 
and  study  it  in  connection  with  this  subject.) 


8X13  =  104 
5X13=  65 
3X13=  39 
7X13=    91 


104^13  =  8 
65^13  =  5 
39-t-13  =  3 
91-M3  =  7 


(a)  We  see  here  how  104,  65,  39  and  91  are 
built  up,  13  being  the  factbr  common  to  all; 
being,  moreover,  the  only  factor  common  to  all, 
it  is  the  highest  common  factor. 

(b)  Since  13  is  the  largest  factor  common 
to  these  numbers,  it  is  the  largest  number 
that  will  divide  each  of  them. 

(c)  The  largest  common  factor  that  goes  to 
make  up  several  numbers  is  the  largest  divisor 
that  is  found  in  each  of  the  numbers. 
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(d)  Therefore,  in  seeking  the  G.  C.  D.  we 
seek  for  the  highest  common  factor. 

(1)  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  16,  40,  72.  Fac- 
toring, we  see: 

16  =  2X8 
40  =  5X8 
72  =  9X8 

and  recognise  8  as  the  G.  C.  D. 

(2)  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  75,  45,  105,  135. 

75  =  5X5X3 

45  =  3X5X3 
105  =  7X5X3 
135  =  3X5X3X3 

Here  we  find  5X3,  or  15,  to  be  the  G.  C.  D. 

(3)  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  672,  504,  924. 

e72=(2X2)X2x2x2x3x        7 
604=(2X2)X2X  3X3X7 

924=:(2X2)X  3X        7X11 

We  see  that  (2X2)  is  common,  and  3  is  com- 
mon, and  7  is  common  to  all  the  numbers  as  a 
divisor;  therefore  (2X2X3X7),  or  84,  is  the 
0.  C.  D. 

If  the  young  student  has  difficulty  in  seeing 
this,  he  will  find  it  helpful  to  write  the  factors 
in  this  way: 

672  =  2X    2X2X(2X2X3X7) 
672=  8        X  84 

604  =  2X    3        X(2X2X3X7) 
504=  6        X  84 

924=        11         X(2X2X3X7) 
924=        11         X  84 

Below  it  is  seen  that  we  may  break  up  the 
numbers  into  their  composite  factors  and  from 
these  find  the  G.  C.  D. 

225=15X15 
150  =  10X15 
375  =  25X15 

15  is  common,  and  there  is  the  common  fac- 
tor 6  in  15,  10  and  25.  So  we  know  that  75 
is  the  G.  C.  D.  and  we  see: 

225  =  3X75 
150  =  2X75 
375  =  5X75 

We  may  find  the  common  prime  factors  in 
this  way: 

51225  InO  375 


Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  4633,  697  and  943. 


5   |i5_ 


30 


75 


3     J9_ 


15 


3  2  5 

5,  5  and  3  are  the  common  divisors,  and  their 
product,  5X5X3,  or  75,  is  the  G.  C.  D. 

When  numbers  are  prime  to  each  other,  their 
G.  C.  D.  is  1;  in  other  words,  they  have  no 
G.  C.  D.;  for  example  7,  20  and  9. 

When  the  factors  of  several  numbers  cannot 
be  found  at  sight,  nor  by  using  tests  for  divisi- 
bility of  numbers,  the  following  method  is  used 
lor  finding  the  G.  C.  D.: 


(a)    697|Tg^ 
4182 


451 


246 


^661^46 

205       5 
4jJ:>0K 
206 
23 
(b)    4irg4? 
82 
123 
123 

41  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  4633,  697  and  943. 

GREAT  FALLS,  Mont.,  noted  for  its  great 
smelting  works,  is  situated  a  little  northwest 
of  the  geographical  center  of  the  state,  in 
Cascade  County,  of  which  it  is  the  county  seat, 
and  on  the  Missouri  River.  Helena  is  ninety- 
nine  miles  southwest;  Butte,  also  southwest,  is 
173  miles  distant;  and  Billings  is  235  miles 
southeast.  The  Great  Northern  Railway,  built 
to  the  city  in  1887,  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  Saint  Paul,  constructed  to  this  point 
in  1913,  provide  transportation  facilities.  The 
city  was  settled  in  1883,  was  incorporated  in 
1887  and  named  for  the  great  falls  of  the 
Missouri  River,  which  at  this  point  have  a 
total  descent  of  500  feet.  Its  population, 
chiefly  American,  was  13,948  in  1910,  giving 
the  city  second  rank  in  the  state  (after  Butte). 

Great  Falls  is  an  attractive  city,  with  wide, 
shaded  streets  and  a  park  system  covering  640 
acres.  It  is  lociited  in  a  territory  famous  for 
scenic  beauty,  which  is  productive  as  well  as 
picturesque.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
bituminous  coal  and  sandstone  are  found  in 
abundance;  upon  these  resources  depend  the 
leading  industries  of  the  city.  The  smelting 
works  of  one  mining  company  alone  employ 
1,250  people,  the  monthly  pay  roll  amounting 
to  between  $125,000  and  $150,000.  A  remark- 
able structure  in  connection  with  the  smelting 
industry  is  a  smokestack,  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and 
rises  506  feet  above  the  foundation,  its  height 
being  exceeded  only  by  two  buildings  in  New 
York  City,  the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  immense  dam  at  Black 
Eagle  Falls  furnishes  abundant  water  power  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  number  of 
flour  and  oatmeal  mills,  beet-sugar  and  can- 
ning factories  suggests  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  vicinity;  the  yield  of  alfalfa  is  most 
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important.  The  city  is  also  a  distributing  cen- 
ter, and  is  an  important  shipping  point  for 
wool. 

The  most  notable  among  a  number  of  hand- 
some modem  buildings  are  the  Federal  build- 
ing, constructed  in  1912  at  a  cost  of  $237,000; 
the  Rainbow  Hotel,  erected  in  1910;  the  Park 
Hotel,  buUt  in  1915,  and  a  $150,000  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  Besides  these  the  city  has  the  Cas- 
cade County  courthouse  and  the  passenger 
stations  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul  railways.  Ursu- 
line  Academy,  a  business  college  and  a  Car- 
negie Library  supplement  the  public  school 
system.  aj.b. 

GREAT  KANAWHA,  kanaw'wa,  an  impor- 
tant tributary  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  one  of 
the  chief  commercial  waterways  of  the  state 
of  West  Virginia.    It  rises  in  North  Carolina, 


Superior 


Erie  and  Ontario.  The  small  Lake  Saint  Clair 
lies  between  Huron  and  Erie,  but  its  size  ren- 
ders it  too  insignificant  to  be  classed  among 
the  "great"  lakes.  With  the  exception  of 
Lake  Michigan,  which  is  entirely  within  the 
United  States,  they  lie  between  that  country 
on  the  south  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
on  the  north,  and  form  the  headwaters  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River  system.  By  this  stream 
they  are  drained  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
deepest  channel  of  the  lakes  forms  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  great  valley  in  which  they  lie  is 
situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Height 
of  Land,  which  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean 
across  the  North  American  continent ;  the  land 
to  the  north  of  the  rim  of  their  basin  slopes 
toward  Hudson  Bay,  and  that  to  the  south 
toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


31,200 square  mUes.  ZZ/450  squart  miles.  Z5,d00 square  miles.  9^960  square  miles   ZZ40  square  miles. 
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between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Iron  moun- ' 
tains.  It  is  known  as  the  New  River  in  North 
Carolina,  from  which  it  flows  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  through  part  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  and  after  traversing  a  portion 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  joins  the  Ohio 
River  at  Point  Pleasant.  Its  principal  tribu- 
tary is  the  Gauley  River,  which  it  receives  in 
Fayette  County,  West  Virginia.  The  river  is 
navigable  from  the  Ohio  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Gauley  River,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles,  and  carries  much  local  com- 
merce. Its  total  length  is  450  miles.  It  flows 
through  thriving  districts,  the  principal  city  on 
its  banks  being  Charleston,  the  capital  of  West 
Virginia. 

GREAT  LAKES,  The,  five  great  inland 
seas  of  North  America,  surpassing  in  area  any 
other  series  of  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  world 
and  comprising  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  waterways  on  the  globe.  They  are 
known  as  Lakes  Superior,   Michigan,   Huron, 


Size  and  Elevation.  The  Great  Lakes  have 
a  combined  area  of  about  94,000  square  miles, 
which  is  more  than  27,000  square  miles  in  excess 
of  the  total  area  of  the  six  New  England 
states  and  a  little  less  than  that  of  Oregon. 
Their  area  is  about  one  thirty-ninth  that  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  nearly  one- 
seventh  that  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union, 
could  be  placed  on  this  area  seventy-five  times, 
and  there  would  still  be  over  1,000  square 
miles  to  spare.  The  area  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales  combined  is  not  quite  aa  great 
as  that  of  these  five  fresh-water  seas.  Lake 
Superior,  the  largest,  is  a  little  smaller  than 
Maine  and  a  little  larger  than  South  Caro- 
lina. Next  in  size  is  Lake  Huron,  which  is 
almost  as  large  as  West  Virginia.  Lake  Michi- 
gan has  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Maryland, 
Massachusetts  and  Delaware  combined.  Then 
comes  Lake  Erie,  the  most  shallow  of  the  five, 
which   is  about  the  size  of  Vermont.     Lake 
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MAP  OF  THE 

The  larseiit  cities  on  tbe  lakes,  anJ  smuller  low 

locations  of  the   International    boundary,   see  map 

Ontario,  the  aniallcst.  id  not  quite  us  large  as 
Sew  Jersey.  The  elevation  of  the  lakes  varies 
(rom  kbout  600  feet  in  Lake  Superior  to  247 
feet  in  Lake  Ontario,  the  most  deciileii  drop 
being  between  LakcD  Erie  and  Ontario,  where 
there  is  a  descent  of  326  feet.  The  accompany- 
ing maps  show  their  relative  positions,  their 
areas,  their  depths  and  their  heights  aboi-c 
•es  level.  In  addition,  each  of  these  lakes  is 
described  in  these  I'olumes  under  its  title. 

A  Jfttmiey  on  the  Lakes.  The  traveler  on  a 
steamer  nuaking  the  trip  between  Diihith,  at 
tbe  bead  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Canadian 
city  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario,  will  enjoy  a  most  interesting  journey 
of  1545  miles.  When  the  boat  reaches  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Superior  to  make  the 
paoaRe  into  Lake  Huron,  it  will  encoiinler 
tbe  daabinft  rapids  of  the  Saint  ALirj-'s  River, 
tbe  stream  connecting  the  two  lakes.  From 
tbe  upper  lake  to  the  river  there  is  a  drop  of 
about  twenty  feet.  N'iivig'.ition  there  would 
be  impossible  were  il  not  for  the  magniticenl 
fyatcm  of  canal  locks  toii.structed  around  the 
rapidii  by  the  American  and  Canadian  govern- 
ments (see  Sailt  Siintk  Marie  C.iN.u.).  On 
the  Canadian  side  there  is  one  lock,  and  on 
tbe  American  side  three,  the  third  of  which 
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was  opened  to  navigation  in  October,  1914.  A 
fourth  is  now  under  construction. 

Through  the  lo<;ks  the  boat  steams  out  on 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  Saint  Mary's  River. 
passing  b.^'  its  green  and  wooded  banks  for  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  until  Lake  Huron  is 
reached.  Numerous  ves.%ls  are  seen  along 
the  course;  of  these  there  arc  none  more  inter- 
esting than  the  enormous  steel  bouts  whoso 
long,  boxlikc  holds  are  tilled  with  t'ast  quanti- 
ties of  grain  and  ore  from  the  northwest.  The 
largeitt  of  these  currj-  10,000  tons.  They  offer 
u  decided  contrast  in  appearance  and  use  to 
the  magnificent  passenger  steamers,  hotels  on 
the  water,  which  give  thousands  of  tourists 
every'  sunimor  a  tuste  of  life  on  the  sea. 

From  I.,ake  Huron  (he  bout  pusites  througli 
thn  Saint  Clair  River,  Ijike  S.iinl  Clair  and 
the  Detroit  River,  inio  Lake  Erie.  The  greatest 
descent  of  the  entire  trip  is  reached  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Krie,  for  the  drop  from 
that  body  of  water  into  Lake  Ontario  is  more 
than  fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  at  the  rup- 
ids  of  the  Saint  Mar>''s.  Here  are  located  the 
famous  fulls  of  the  Niagara  Uiver  <Hee  NIAa^a^ 
Fal.i--(  .*no  Rivm).  und  to  overcome  thi* 
ok^truetion  to  nuvigalion  ihe  Canadian  gov- 
has  built,  several  miles  west  of  the 
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Niagara,  the  Weiland  Ship  Canal  (see  Wbl- 
LAND  Canal).  Should  tie  traveler  desire,  he 
could  continue  hia  journey  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  way  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River. 
Passenger  boats  often  make  the  trip  down  the 
rapids  of  that  great  stream,  but  freight  is 
carried  through  canals  that  have  been  built 
around  the  rapids.  Buffalo,  south  of  Niagara 
Falls,  is  connected  with  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
famous  Erie  Canal  (which  see),  and  the 
Canadian  government  is  now  building  a  canal 
from  Lake  Saint  Clair  to  Lake  Erie. 

The  Great  Lakes  o£ter  to  the  summer  tour- 
ist trips  of  great  variety  and  interest,  and  there 
have  been  built  along  their  shores  numerous 
thriving  resorts.  The  lakes  are  diversified  by 
many  beautiful  bays  and  islands,  famous 
among  which  are  Georgian  Bay.  an  arm  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  Mackinac  Island,  at  the 
northwest  extremity  of  that  lake  (see  Gbor- 
oiAN  Bay;  Mackinac  Island). 

Tlie  Gr«at  Lakes  Commerce.  The  Great 
Lakes  form  a  highway  of  immense  commercial 
importance.  On  their  waters  may  be  fouid 
one-half  the  tonnage  in  the  United  States 
merchant  marine,  and  every  year  there  passes 
through  the  Detroit  River  a  greater  tonnage 
than  that  of  the  foreign  boats  which  enter  and 
clear  in  the  ports  of  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts.  The  shipping  through  the  Sault 
Sainle  Marie  Canal  exceeds  that  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  annual  tonnage  beii^  about 
53,000,000.  The  bulk  of  the  freight  carried 
on  the  lakes  consists  of  iron  ore,  coal,  lumber, 
grain,  flour,  package  freight  and  copper.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  development  of 
the  great  ore  deposits  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  near  Duluth,  and  in  Northern  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin,  is  due  to  the  cheap  and 
convenient  means  of  transportation  furnished 
by  the  Great  Lakes.  These  waters  are  also 
important  in  supplying  cheap  shipping  facilities 
for  the  enormous  wheat  crops  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest. 

Shipbuilding  on  the  lakes  has  also  developed 
to  a  remarkable  degree  within  recent  years, 
the  increase  of  steel  construction  showing  a 
percentage  advancement  in  excess  of  that  of 
any  of  the  great  maritime  nations  since  the 
early  period  of  steel  ship-construction.  Some 
of  the  finest  vessels  afloat  are  built  in  the 
Great  Lakes  shipbuilding  yards.  These  great 
inland  seas  give  a  shore  line  to  eight  states 
of  the  Union,  having  a  combined  population 
of  over  one-third  that  of  the  entire  country. 
Each  year  more  than  24,000  vessels  enter  the 
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six  principal  lake  ports — Chicago,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Detroit  and  Duluth. 

A  noble  fountain  symbolizing  the  five  Great 
Lakes,  designed  by  Lorado  Taft,  stands  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 
See  page  1311. 

GREAT  SALT  LAKE,  one  of  the  natural 
wonders  of  the  world,  lying  in  a  region  of 
great  scenic  beauty,  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  state  of  Utah.  It  is  seventy-five  miles 
long  and  about  fifty  miles  wide,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about 


1,750   square 

miles,  nearly  one 

a,nd   one-half 

times  the  size  of 

Rhode   Island. 

This  area  varies. 

however.    In  win- 

ter   more    water 

comes  to  it  and 
there   is   less 
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The  route  of  the  Lucln  Cut- 

evaporation.  The  the  location  ot  the  lake  In  the 
amount  of  yearly  ^'**^' 

rainfall  or  snowfall  and  the  amount  of  water  of 
tributary  streams  used  for  irrigation  also  affect 
the  area. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  about 
the  lake  is  that  though  it  has  no  connection 
with  any  sea  or  ocean,  and  is  formed  and 
maintained  by  rivers  of  fresh  water,  it  is  a 
sea  of  salt,  4,218  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is 
five  and  a  half  times  as  salty  as  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  At  the  present  rate  of  use  of 
salt  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  is 
enough  salt  in  solution  in  the  waters  of  this 
lake  to  supply  the  United  States  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years. 

The  chief  rivers  feeding  Great  Salt  Lake 
are  the  Jordan,  the  Weber  and  the  Bear.  The 
latter  is  400  miles  long,  but  its  mouth  is  only 
ninety  miles  from  its  source.  Those  waters 
contain  so  little  salt  it  cannot  be  discovered 
by  taste.  But  Great  Salt  Lake  has  no  out- 
let, so  the  waters  brought  to  it  evaporate  and 
the  solid  matters  which  were  dissolved  in 
them  remain.    That  is  why  the  lake  is  salt. 

Within  this  lake  are  several  islands  which, 
like  its  shores,  are  whitened  by  salt.  On  these, 
immense  flocks  of  gulls,  ducks,  geese  and  peli- 
cans breed  each  year.  On  Antelope  Island, 
the  largest,  alfalfa  is  being  cultivated  and  cat- 
tle are  raised.  There  are  no  fish  in  the  waters, 
but  the  lake  contains  a  small  brine  shrimp. 
A  tiny  fly  also  lives  there  while  it  v  still  a 
grub. 
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A  celelmited  pleasure  resort,  Saltair,  ia 
built  4j000  feet  out  in  the  kke.  Tourista 
enjor  bathing  ia  the  clear  salt  water,  which 
H  BO  dense  with  dissolved  miacral  matter  it 
it  impowible  for  a  person  to  sink.  Another 
point  of  interest  is  the  railroad  crossing  the 
center  of  the  lake,  called  the  Lucia  Cutoff, 
ccKinecting  Lucin,  at  the  west,  with  Ogden, 
103  miles  to  the  east.  Twelve  miles  of  the 
rottd  across  the  lake  is  on  a  trestle  and  the 
rest  is  oa  a  solid  fouadation  built  upoa  beds 
of  idt. 

About  40;000  tons  of  salt  are  gathered  from 
the  lake  each  year,  by  drawing  the  water  off 
into  shallow  ponds  and  evaporating  it  by  the 
beat  of  the  sua.  h.b. 

GSZAT  SLATX  LAKE,  a  large  lake  in  the 
northwest  of  Canada,  co^'ering  an  area  of 
10,719  square  miles,  a  water  area  more  than 
a  thousand  square  miles  larger  than  Massa- 
efaUMtta  and  Rhode  Island  combined,  and  one 
and  a  half  times 
the  nie  of  Lake 
Ontario.  It  lies 
about  250  miles 
south  of  the 
Arctic  Citble,  300 
miles  southeast 
of  Great  Bear 
Lake  and  500 
miles     north     of 


Edm 


,  Al- 


berta. The  shore 
lioe  is  very  ir- 
TeKular,  with 

ren  shores  on  the  north,  and  well- wooded 
slopes  on  the  south  and  west.  The  water  is 
deep,  clear  and  cold,  and  the  surfuce  of  the 
lake  is  dotted  with  numerous  ialantU.  Fish  of 
many  varieties  abound.  The  lake  is  frozen 
for  more  than  half  the  year,  but  is  naviitable 
from  July  to  October,  when  great  quantities 
of  lumber  are  shipped  from  the  we^itfrn  shares. 
TTie  lake  ia  a  favorite  resort  of  trappers,  and 
large  numbers  of  fur-bearing  animals  are 
caught  in  the  vicinity. 

Great  Slave  Lake  is  a  part  of  the  Mackenzie 
syotem,  the  greatest  river  sj-slem  in  Canada. 
Though  the  lake  receives  from  the  north  the 
surplus  waters  of  Lake  Aylmcr  and  several 
smaller  bodies,  its  chief  source  of  supply  is  the 
Slave  River,  which  brings  from  the  south  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Peace  River  and  the 
system.  From  Great  Slave  Lake  in 
the  Mackenzie  (which  see). 


GREAT  SLAVE  RIVER,  a  river  of  Canada 
which  flows  from  Alberta  into  the  North  West 
Territories,  carrj'ing  the  surplus  waters  of  Atha- 
baska  Lake  northwestward  into  Great  Slave 
Lake.  Soon  after  it  leaves  Athabaska  Lake  it 
has  poured  into  it  from  the  west  the  floods  of 
the  Peace  River.  Its  total  length  is  about  300 
miles,  and  through  all  but  thirteen  miles  of  its 
course  it  is  navigable  for  steamers,  except  in 
the  icebound  winter  ni  oaths.  In  its  lower 
course  it  flows  through  a  valley  which  rivals 
the  Peace  River  valley  for  fertility. 

GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA.  See  China, 
subtitle  History,  where  an  ilhistration  appears. 

GREBE,   greeb,  one  of  a  curious  family  of 
water   birds  which  acquires   the   art   of  swim- 
ming the  day  it  is  hatched.    It  is  about  nine- 
teen inches  long,  and  the  neck  is  of  dark  red 
which  changes  later  to  gray  or  silvery  white. 
The     grebe     has 
short  wings  and  a 
heavy  body  and 
flics  with  its  feet 
far    apart.      The 
toes  are  bordered 
by  a  membrane, 
and  on  land, 
where    the    bird 
seldom    ventures, 
it    appears    awk- 
ward   and   really 
out    of    its    ele- 
ment.   There  a-'c  about  thirty  species  of  the 
red- necked    grebe    found    in    North    America, 
but   other   species   are   scattered   all   over   the 
world  where  there  is  an  average  temperature. 

The  ingenious  grebe  builds  its  nest  of  grass 
and  rushes  and  packs  it  with  moss  until  almost 
water-tight,  and  then  attaches  it  by  means  of 
mud  to  tufts  of  grass,  or  allows  it  to  drift 
with  the  tide  in  some  marshy  inlet.  About 
five  chalky-white  eggs  are  laid  and  covered 
over  with  vegetable  matter  when  the  bird 
lea^'es  the  nest.  The  male  bird  keeps  close 
at  hand  after  the  young  are  hatched,  and  he 
supplies  the  nestlings  with  small  tish  and 
insects.  If  danger  threatens  the  grebe  dives 
quickly,  and  it  is  very  expert  and  graceful  in 
swimming.  The  crested  grebe,  hell  diver,  picd- 
billcd  and  spirit  duck  are  the  most  common 
species. 

The  grebe  is  hunted  tor  its  skin.  This  is 
in  demand  for  muff  coverings,  hat  ornaments, 
and  the  like,  for  the  plumage  of  the  bird  is 
heavy  and  the  down  is  silken  in  its  smooth- 
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Europe  which  occupies  the  eajit- 
emmost  of  the  southern  peninsulas  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  doea  not  rank  among  the  great  pow- 
ets,  but  it  has  a  heritage  more  glorious  than 
that  of  any  other  nation;  for  in  the  days  when 
the  ancestors  of  the  present-day  English,  Ger- 
mans and  French  were  still  living  in  barbarism, 
Greece  waa  the  one  great  country  ot  the  world. 
Its  art,  its  literature,  its  go\'emmcnt  were  very 
highly  developed — so  highly  that  all  the  mod- 
em countries  in  all  the  centuries  since  have 
been  able  to  make  little  advance  upon  them. 
When  Greece  is  referred  to,  moat  people  think 
not  of  present-day  Greece,  with  its  strictly 
modern  problems  to  meet,  but  of  ancient 
Greece  with  its  beautiful  buildings,  its  inspired 
poets,  sculptors  and  architects,  and  its  wars. 
The  writii^  of  the  modem  authors  of  Greece 
have  never  replaced  those  of  Homer,  Aeschylus 
or  Euripides;  its  most  magnificent  modem 
structures  have  never  rivalled  the  Parthenon, 
the  Erectheum  or  the  Theseum. 

After  the  Balkan  war  of  1912-1913,  the  area 
of  Greece  was  41,933  square  miles,  or  a  hun- 
dred square  miles  smaller  than  Tennessee. 
This  was  a  large  increase  over  its  previous  area. 


miles,  or  thereabouts,  and  the 
population  was  also  increased  from  about 
2,600,000  to  4,400,000.  Any  statement  of  the 
area  of  Greece  includes  that  ot  the  numer- 
ous islands  of  the 

which  are  indus- 
trially as  well  as 
historically 
closely  bound  up 
with  the  main- 
land. Had  it  not 
been     for     these 

"stepping  stones"  location  map 

from  Greece  Pair  Greece !  Had  relic  of  de- 
pBstwnrrl      t  r,  parted  worth  '. 

eastwara  lo  immortal,  though  no  more; 
Asia    Minor,   the  thouRh  fallen,  great! 

Greeks  would  hardly  have  been  tempted  so 
early  to  cross  the  Aegean  and  found  their 
colonies  on  the  eastern  shore  (see  si^title 
HUtory,  below).  These  colonies  had  a  x-ery 
great  influence  on  the  history  of  Greece,  for 
they  proved  a  strong  temptation  to  the  kinp 
of  Persia,  and  thus  involved  Athens  and  its 
allied  cities  in  their  epoch-making  stru^le  with 
that  country. 


Ancient  Greece 


a  to  speak  of  Greece  as  a  coun- 
try,  but  it  was  not  such  in  ancient  days,  in  the 
sense  in  which  England  or  the  United  States 
is  to-day.  It  consisted,  during  the  greater  part 
of  its  history,  of  a  number  of  little  independent 
states,  which  were  frequently  stnis^ling  with 
each  other  tor  supremacy.  The  geography  of 
the  peninsula  accounted  in  large  measure  for 
this;  tall  mountains  with  their  steep  valleys 
divided  the  little  plains  on  which  the  various 
settlements  had  grown  up,  and  these  prevented 
that  free  intercourse  which  might  have  re- 
sulted in  a  federation  or  empire.  Very  often, 
when  the  term  Greek  is  used  in  connection 


with  art  or  civilization,  it  is  Athenian  which  is 
meant,  for  it  was  Athens  which  conferred  upon 
Greece  much  of  its  glory.  The  distinction, 
however,  is  no  longer  sharply  made. 

The  People.  The  inhabitants  ot  this  won- 
derful land  of  myth  and  history  were  called  by 
the  Romans  Greeks,  but  their  name  for  tbem- 
.lelvcs  haa  always  been  Hellenes,  a  certain  mys- 
terious He  11  en  having  been  their  ancestor,  ac- 
cording lo  the  popular  legend.  Related  though 
they  held  themselves  to  be,  there  were  four 
well-defined  Hellenic  families  or  tribes,  the 
Achaeans,  the  AeoUans,  the  I&mana  and  the 
Dorians    (which   Bee).     The   two   Isst^iame^ 
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families  were  most  important  in  historic  times. 
AH  of  these  Hellenes  hud  an  intense  pride  in 
their  race  and  their  ancestry,  and  looked  with 
a  pitying  contempt  upon  the  barbarians,  as 
they  called  all  non-Greek  people. 

It  is  difficidt  to  make  general  statements 
about  the  ancient  Greeks,  so  widely  did  they 
differ  among  themselves  in  certain  respects. 
It  may  be  recorded,  however,  that  the  Athe- 
nians and  all  their  neighbors  in  Attica  were 
quick  and  bright,  while  the  Boeotians  were  so 
slow  and  dull-witted  that  their  name  has  be- 
come proverbial  for  stupid  people.  Again,  the 
Athenians  loved  luxury,  and  they  embellished 
their  homes  and  their  city,  but  the  Spartans 
reduced  life  to  its  very  simplest  terms  and 
cared  only  for  that  which  made  for  perfect 
physical  health  (see  Athens;  Sparta).  But  of 
practically  all  the  ancient  Greeks  it  may  be 
said  that  they  loved  beauty  with  an  intensity 
so  great  that  an3rthing  ugly  caused  them  posi- 
tive pain.  The  modem  proverbs  that  "Beauty 
is  only  skin  deep''  and  "Handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does"  would  have  found  no  response  in 
the  Greek  mind,  for  to  them  goodness  with- 
out beauty  was  a  thing  difficult  to  conceive. 
It  was  because  of  this  love  of  the  beautiful  that 
the  Greeks  became  the  supreme  architects  and 
sculptors  of  the  world  (see  Architecture; 
Sculpture),  and  that  their  poets  stand  among 
the  greatest  of  all  time  (see  Homer;  Sappho). 

Religion.  The  Greeks  were  a  religious  peo- 
ple by  instinct,  and  in  early  times  their  vener- 
ation for  the  gods  was  profound  and  sincere. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  sermon  on  Mars  Hill, 
declared,  "Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that 
in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious,"  or  as 
later  translations  give  it,  ''very  religious."  Of 
late  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks;  scholars  study 
it  because  of  the  light  it  throws  on  history  and 
on  Greek  life,  and  general  readers  find  it 
fascinating  because  of  its  stor>'  quality.  For 
these  people  with  the  wonderful  imagination 
wove  about  their  go<is  and  heroes  countless 
tales  which  still  keep  the  freshness  of  those 
early  days  in  which  they  were  first  told  (see 
MrTHOLOCiY,  subheads  Grcvk  and  Roman).  It 
is  impossible  to  consider  the  literature  or  the 
art  of  Greece  without  reference  to  its  mythol- 
ogy, for  the  poet  sang  his  loftiest  hymns  to 
the  gods,  or  told  of  their  adventures  in  stately 
%'erBe;  the  architect  reared  exquisite  temples 
to  them,  their  power  and  beneficence  being  his 
inspiration;  and  the  sculptor  carved  them, from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  in  marble.    The  great 


Greek  festivals,  too,  grew  out  of  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  both  tragedy  and  comedy  had 
their  origin  in  religious  obserx'ances. 

To  be  sure,  the  Greek  gods  were  not  such 
beings  as  a  modem  worshiper  could  bow  down 
to;  they  were  jealous,  lustful  and  revengeful, 
moved  in  all  things  by  their  own  desires;  but 
they  were  always  ready  to  reward  real  homage 
paid  to  them. 

Education.  The  Spartans  had  worked  out 
for  themselves  a  sj'stem  of  education  which 
differed  from  every  other  system  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  from  those  of  modem  states.  Par- 
ents had  not  first  claim  on  their  children ;  these 
belonged  to  the  state.  Baby  boys  were  exam- 
ined by  a  Council  of  Elders,  and  if  they  were 
defective  or  weakly  they  were  placed  on  the 
open  hillside  to  die.  The  result  was  a  race 
which  closely  attained  to  physical  perfection. 
At  the  age  of  seven  the  boys  were  turned  over 
to  public  officers,  and  their  education  was  be- 
gun. They  did  not  learn  to  read  and  write,  or 
to  care  for  literature ;  they  were  not  encouraged 
to  become  orators,  or  even  to  converse,  for 
practically  all  of  their  education  was  physical. 
To  bear  intense  pain  without  ffinching,  to  en- 
dure privation,  to  fight,  to  mn,  to  wrestle — all 
of  these  the  Spartan  boy  was  carefully  taught, 
for  Sparta  was  a  nation  of  warriors  and  cared 
for  no  citizens  who  could  not  strengthen  the 
military  arm. 

In  Athens  and  the  remaining  Greek  states, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  far  more  rounded  system 
of  education  prevailed.  Many  private  schools 
existed,  and  in  these  the  boys  were  taught 
gymnastics,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  music, 
and,  in  their  later*  years,  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy. Probably  the  world  has  never  seen  a 
better-educated  class  of  men  than  were  the 
Athenians. 

Education,  in  every  Greek  state,  was  all  for 
the  men.  Although  the  women  were  not 
abused,  they  by  no  means  held  such  a  digni- 
fied position  in  their  world  as  modem  women 
have  gained.  They  were  not  closely  confined, 
as  in  Mohammedan  countries  to-day,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  appear  frequently  in  pub- 
lic, or  even  to  mingle  with  mixed  gatherings  in 
their  own  homes.  If  it  be  true,  as  so  often 
said,  that  "a  civilization  can  rise  no  higher  than 
the  status  of  its  women,"  this  was  a  serious 
fault  in  Greek  culture. 

Slavery.  This  was  the  great  curse  of  Greece. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  were  many 
more  slaves  in  the  larger  industrial  centers  of 
Greece    than    freemen,    nor    were    the    slaves 
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always  of  inferior  birth  or  iatelligence.  All 
captives  of  war  were  made  slaves,  and  many 
debtors  became  the  chattels  of  their  creditors. 
In  general,  the  slaves  were  fairly  well  treated, 
and  sometimes  a  man  of  decided  intelligence, 
like  Aesop  (see  Aesop's  Fables,  subhead  ^esop), 
held  a  position  of  honor  in  the  household.   This 
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was  not  true  at  Sparta,  where  most  of  the  serfa 
were  terribly  oppressed,  and  where  there  was 
constant  fear  of  their  revolting. 

History.  The  history  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
is  told  in  the  heading  History,  below.  The  de- 
tailed stories  of  Athens  and  Spabta  are  related 
under  those  titles. 


Modem  Greece 


The  People.  The  English  poet  Byron,  who 
loved  Greece  better  than  his  native  land,  wrote 

The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  ialea  of  Greece. 

Where  bumlUK  Sappho  loved  and  sung: 
Where  grew  ihe  arts  of  war  and  peace. 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung; 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all  except  their  sun  la  set. 

Anyone  who  takes  up  the  study  of  modem 
Greece  after  studying  its  ancient  history  feels 
a  touch  of  the  same  sadness.  When  the  Greeks 
lost  their  freedom  and  became  subject  to  Rome 
in  146  B.  c,  they  seemed  to  lose  many  of 
their  best  qualities  also.  That  independence 
and  vigor  which  seem  so  characteristic  of  dwell- 
ers in  mountainous  country  disappeared,  and 
the  Greeks  became  a  fawning,  treacherous 
people,  utterly  untrustworthy  in  business  deal- 
ings. The  old  love  for  beauty  deRcnerated  to 
a  large  extent  into  a  fondness  for  display;  and 
the  contempt  for  manual  labor,  which  was 
permissible  enough  when  there  was  a  large 
body  of  slaves,  manifested  itself  in  an  over- 
whelming desire  for  easy  official  positions. 
Since  Greece  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey, 
however,  there  has  been  a  I'emarkable  change 
for  the  better,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
freer  institutions  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  are  being  reborn  in  these  mod- 
em descendants.  The  present  population  of 
Greece  has  a  very  small  foreign  element,  and 
the  Albanians,  who  make  up  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  non-Greek  population,  are  gradually 
becoming  absorbed.  Over  300,000  Greeks  have 
within  the  last  generation  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  money  which  they  send 
or  carry  back  to  their  old  homes  has  been  a 
real  asset  to  the  coimtry. 

InduBtties.  Greece  is  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural country,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation.  The  farmer  is  con- 
fronted with  many  drawbacks,  however,  for 
while  the  climate  is  subtropical  and  would 
make  possible  the  growing  of  many  kinds  of 
crops,  the  soil  is  thin  and  the  raiofall  is  very 


light  in  the  summer  months.  Because  there  is 
more  rain  in  the  western  mountains  than  on 

the  eastern  plains,  the  farms  are  more  numer- 
ous among  the  mountains,  curious  as  that  may 
seem.     Marshy 
stretches  are  be- 
ing   drained    and 

gated,  and  thus 
the  cultivable 
area  is  being 
steadily  in- 
creased. 

Ckiel   Crops.         COMPARATIVB  AREAS 

The  most  distinctive  crop,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  important,  is  the  small,  seedlen 
grape  known  as  the  cuttotU,  because  it  is  most 
successfully  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cor- 
inth. This  is  not  the  little  tart  fruit  known  in 
America  as  the  currant,  but  a  true  grape,  which 
ither  dried  or  made  into  wine  of  an  in- 
r  quality.  All  over  Greece  is  to  be  seen 
,he  dusty  gray-green  of  the  ohve  trees  which 
■  so  many  centuries  have  been  of  importance 
the  life  of  Greek  farmers.  So  important  oK 
they  that  the  Turks  during  their  domination 
could  think  of  no  better  way  of  punishing  in- 
surrection than  by  cutting  down  the  olive 
trees.  To-day  there  are  about  15,000,000  trees 
in  the  country,  and  each  tree  produces  nearly 
ten  pounds  of  oil  annually. 

Wheat,  too,  is  one  of  the  chief  crops,  but 
with  their  primitive  methods  the  peasants  are 
not  able  to  raise  enough  to  supply  the  home 
demand,  and  the  cereal  is  imported  in  large 
quantities.  Since  vegetables  form  the  at&ple 
diet  of  the  people,  huge  gardens  are  numerous, 
and  in  every  grassy  place  are  to  be  seen  herds 
of  sheep  and  goata,  from  whose  milk  cheese 
is  made.  Almost  no  butter  is  used,  olive  oil 
largely  taking  its  place. 

Mining.  Greece  is  not  rich  in  minet^,  and 
those  which  it  has  are  not  easily  nuned  because 
of  the  entire  absence  of  coal.  Near  Athena 
there  are  lead  mines  of  lai^  siie,  and  from 
the  ore  considerable  silver  is  taken.    Heaps  of 
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hxm  that  the  ancients  worked  this  field, 
i  was  done  so  poorly  that  it  has  paid 
m  investors  to  rework  the  slag.  Most 
lis  of  all  the  mineral  products  of  Greece 
i  marble  from  Pentelicus  and  the  island 
arcs,  which  has  been  known  since  the 
sculptors  of  antiquity  carved  their  match- 
Utiles. 

ker  Industries,  The  manufactures  of 
X  are  of  very  little  importance.  Cloth 
carpets  are  woven  in  the  homes  of  the 
ints,  and  there  are  occasional  silk  mills, 
mills  or  machine  shops,  but  that  is  prac- 
y  the  extent  of  manufacturing.  Nor  does 
em  possible,  considering  the  absence  of 
and  of  rivers  to  furnish  water  power,  that 
tiaetures  can  increase  largely.  Shipbuild- 
lowever,  is  carried  on  in  all  the  ports,  for 
Qreeks  are  among  the  world's  most  en- 
Astic  seafarers,  and  large  fleets  of  pri- 
y  owned  ships  constantly  sail  the  Aegean. 
lasportation  and  Commerce.  To  the 
Ies  the  natural  means  of  transportation  is 
ea  and  not  the  railroads,  for  few  places 
5  entire  country  are  more  than  forty  miles 
the  coast.  Railroads,  therefore,  are  few, 
Ji  the  entire  country  aggregate  less  than 
miles.  But  ships,  as  stated  above,  are 
rous,  and  by  means  of  them  easy  com- 
eation  is  maintained  with  the  rest  of 
^.  It  was  believed  that  the  canal  across 
Lsthmus  of  Corinth,  completed  in  1893, 
1  be  a  wonderful  help  to  commerce,  but 
I  not  been  much  used  because  of  its  nar- 
iSB  and  the  strong  currents  which  flow 
^  it  (see  Cobinth). 

i  commerce  of  Greece  is  not  large, 
nting  in  a  year  to  less  than  160,000,000. 


The  imports  slightly  overbalance  the  exports, 
and  Great  Britain  has  the  larger  part  of  the 
import  and  the  export  trade.  Currants  form 
about  one-fourth  of  the  exports,  and  wheat 
more  than  that  proportion  of  the  imports. 

Education  and  Religion.  Though  Greece  has 
a  system  of  schools  which  includes  elementary 
and  intermediate  departments  and  a  national 
university  at  Athens,  education  is  by  no  means 
widespread,  for  the  people  are  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  opportunities.  The  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  of  those  over  ten  years  of 
age  is  fifty-seven,  as  compared  to  7.7  per  cent 
in  the  United  States  and  eleven  per  cent  in 
Canada,  but  conditions  are  gradually  improv- 
ing. There  is  a  compulsory  education  law,  but 
in  the  country  districts  it  is  not  well  enforced. 

There  is  a  state  religion — Greek  Catholicism 
or  Orthodoxy — and  the  king  is  the  head  of  the 
Church,  but  complete  freedom  of  worship  is 
allowed.  The  Holy  Synod,  a  permanent  coun- 
cil which  meets  at  Athens,  manages  the  afifairs 
of  the  Church. 

Government.  The  government  of  Greece  is 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  office  of  king 
being  hereditary.  There  is  but  one  legislative 
body,  a  House  of  Representatives  of  235  mem- 
bers, which  is  chosen  by  popular  suffrage  and 
is  known  as  the  Boule.  To  aid  the  king  in  all 
his  executive  functions  there  is  a  ministry 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  six  state  depart- 
ments, and  any  male  subject  is  eligible  to  any 
office;  but  the  government  is  not  as  demo- 
cratic as  it  would  seem  from  this  description, 
for  promotion  is  largely  by  favor  and  a  dis- 
interested election  in  which  j)eople  vote  for 
the  candidates  whom  they  believe  the  country 
really  needs  is  almost  unknown. 


Physical  Features 


sre  is  a  very  special  fitness  in  bringing 
iseussions  of  the  geography  and  the  his- 
y(  Greece  as  near  together  as  possible,  for 
wo  are  closely  related.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  what  the  history  of  the  coun- 
ould  have  been  had  land  communication 
easier  and  sea  communication  been  more 
dt,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  would  have 
very  different. 

sUl  Peculiarities.  The  first  point  that 
B  an  observer  of  the  map  of  Greece  is  the 
n  character  of  its  coast,  and  the  conse- 
length  of  shore  line.  Gulfs  and  bays 
rate  far  into  the  land,  and  the  southern 
I  the  peninsula,  the  Peloponnesus  (which 


see),  is  almost  cut  off  from  the  northern  by 
the  deep  gulfs  of  Corinth  and  Acgina.  Of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  Greece  has  the 
largest  proportion  of  coast  line  to  area — nearly 
2,500  miles  of  coast  line,  or  one  mile  of  coast 
to  every  ten  square  miles  of  surface.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Greeks  have  been  at  all 
times  a  sea-loving  people.  Good  harbors  are 
not  numerous,  though  there  are  some  excellent 
ones,  notably  Piraeus,  the  seaport  of  Athens. 

Surface  and  Rivers.  In  the  main,  Greece  is 
mountainous,  even  its  islands  being  but  the 
tops  of  submerged  hills.  The  Pindus  Moun- 
tains, running  from  northwest  to  southeast 
almost   through   the  center  of  the  peninsula, 
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form  the  watershed.  To  the  west  of  these 
there  are  north  and  south  chains  divided  by 
narrow  valleys,  but  to  the  east  there  are  east 
and  west  ranges  between  which  lie  the  ex- 
tensive plains  which  have  played  the  chief  part 
in  Greek  history.  Macedonia,  the  plains  of 
Thessaly,  those  of  Thebes,  of  Athens,  of  Sparta 
and  of  Messene  were  the  centers  of  ancient 
Greek  life,  the  homes  of  the  famous  city- 
states  (see  subhead  The  City'State,  in  History 
division,  below).  Many  of  the  mountains  of 
Greece  have  special  associations:  Olympus  was 
the  fabled  home  of  the  gods;  Parnassus,  the 
haunt  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses;  Hymettus 
produced  honey  of  rare  quality,  and  Pentelicus 
a  beautiful  marble.  But  the  mountains  are 
worth  visiting  aside  from  their  historic  associa- 
tions, for  they  have  a  beauty  all  their  own. 
At  places,  where  the  sheer  mountain-walls  rise 
from  the  blue  sea  toward  the  bluer  sky,  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  is  almost  unsurpassed. 


Greek  rivers,  too,  are  beautiful — rushing 
mountain  torrents  which  are  worthy  of  the 
legends  the  old  Greeks  wove  about  them;  but 
they  are  too  rapid  for  navigation,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  merely  temporary,  carrying 
water  only  during  the  rainy  season,  so  that 
they  are  not  available  for  irrigation.  The 
Achelous,  in  the  northern  part,  and  the  Al- 
pheus,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  are  the  rivers  of 
chief  importance. 

One  of  the  largest  lakes,  Copais  in  Boeotia, 
has  had  a  bad  influence,  it  is  believed,  on  the 
people  who  live  near  its  shores.  The  Boeo- 
tians, in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  were  the 
slowest  witted  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  scientists 
now  contend  that  this  is  due  to  the  malaria 
spread  by  the  mosquitoes  which  Lake  Copais 
bred.  Now  the  lake  has  been  drained  and  con- 
verted into  farm  land,  and  an  improvement 
in  the  mentality  of  the  Boeotians  is  looked  for 
with  confidence. 


History  of  Greece 


Its  Beginnings.  The  very  early  history  of 
Greece  is  shrouded  in  mists,  through  which 
only  gradually  gleams  of  light  begin  to  break. 
The  very  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  who 
were  called  by  the  later  Greeks  Pelasgians, 
were  little  by  little  assimilated  by  these  same 
later  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, who  came  in  from  the  north.  Mar- 
velous tales  of  the  earliest  age  of  history,  the 
so-called  Heroic  Age,  survive — ^tales  of  Her- 
cules and  Theseus,  of  the  Argonauts  and  of 
Perseus,  of  Troy  and  of  Thebes  (all  of  which 
see) ;  and  recent  excavations  at  Troy,  at  My- 
cenae and  on  the  island  of  Crete  have  made  it 
clear  that  this  ancient  time  had  a  very  real 
civilization,  long  before  the  Greeks  came  into 
the  peninsula  from  the  north. 

Greek  Middle  Age.  About  12(X)  B.C.,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  known,  there  began  a  period 
which  lay  between  two  ages  of  culture  and 
prosperity,  and  thus  corresponded  roughly  to 
the  Medieval  Age  of  later  Europe.  Its  char- 
acteristic feature  was  the  so-called  Dorian  mi- 
gration, a  movemenf  of  the  rude,  primitive 
tribes  of  the  northern  fastnesses  of  Greece 
south  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Chief  of  these 
Dorian  tribes  were  the  Laconians,  or  Spartans, 
whose  main  city  developed  into  one  of  the 
two  great  powers  of  Greece.  Before  this  sweep- 
ing wave  of  Dorians  some  of  the  tribes  already 
settled  in  Greece  were  crowded  out,  so  they 
crossed   the   Aegean   into  Asia   Minor,   where 


they  founded  those  colonies  which  played  so 
large  a  part  in  later  Greek  history.  Several  cen- 
turies later  there  was  a  new  era  of  colonization, 
and  settlements  were  made  in  Sicily  and  in 
Southern  Italy,  those  in  this  latter  country 
being  so  numerous  that  the  name  "Great 
Greece"  (Magna  Graecia)  was  applied  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 

That  this  middle  period  was  in  no  sense  a 
"Dark  Ages"  must  be  thoroughly  understood. 
It  produced,  for  one  thing,  those  great  epics, 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  (both  described  in 
these  volumes),  which  by  celebrating  past 
glories  helped  to  rouse  in  the  Greeks  a  feeling 
of  nationality,  which  was  not  strong  enough 
to  prevent  interstate  conflict  but  which  drew 
them  together  when  any  outside  enemy  threat- 
ened. It  also  saw  the  development  from  the 
old  tribal  form  of  government  through  mon- 
archy and  oligarchy  toward  democracy,  though 
in  no  state  was  democracy  actually  achieved 
during  this  period. 

The  City-State.  During  this  period  there 
was  developed  that  most  typical  of  all  Greek 
political  institutions,  the  dtystate.  The  Greek 
cities  were  the  elements  about  which  the  na- 
tional history  centered;  contests  between  Ath- 
ens, Sparta,  Thebes  and  the  lesser  cities  fill 
old  Grecian  chronicles.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, such  cities  as  those  of  the  modem  world. 
Each  city  with  its  surrounding  territory  was  in 
effect  a  nation,  very  small  but  entirely  self- 
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governing.  Its  citizens  owed  allegiance  to  no 
other  powers,  and  it  might  declare  war  irre- 
spective of  the  wishes  of  any  neighboring  city. 
There  were  other  differences  also.  When  his- 
toric Athens  is  spoken  of,  it  is  not  simply  the 
walled  town  with  its  Acropolis  and  wonderful 
buildings  which  is  meant,  but  all  Attica  with  its 
farms  and  villages.  All  the  dwellers  throughout 
such  a  region  might  have  a  national  pride  as 
Greeks,  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  toward  Greece 
as  a  whole,  but  their  intense  patriotism  was 
toward  the  city:  they  were,  for  example, 
Athenians  or  Spartans  first,  and  then  Greeks. 
This  must  be  understood,  that  it  may  be  clear 
why  Greece  throughout  antiquity  was  never 
one  nation. 

The  Period  of  Glory.  By  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  the  powerful  city-states  had 
developed  fully,  each  in  its  own  field.  Sparta 
was  a  great  military  power,  Corinth  was  com- 
mercially supreme,  and  Athens  was  beginning 
to  be  the  center  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
life  (see  articles  on  those  cities).  Great  politi- 
cal advance  had  also  been  made.  Draco  had 
drawn  up  a  code  of  laws  at  Athens,  and  Solon 
and  Clisthenes  had  broken  the  rule  of  the  old 
land-holding  nobles  and  organized  the  first 
democratic  government  of  the  world.  But  it 
was  war  which  brought  Greece  to  the  height  of 
its  glory — war  with  a  great  foreign  power. 

The  Persian  Wars.  The  Ionian  cities  which 
had  been  planted  in  Asia  Minor  had  kept  up 
their  connection  with  the  mother  country,  but 
they  had  come  in  546  B.C.  by  conquest  under 
thje  rule  of  Persia.  So  severe  was  this  rule 
that  the  cities  revolted  in  499  b.  c,  and  Athens 
sent  them  aid  in  their  unsuccessful  insurrec- 
tion. For  this  act  Darius,  the  Persian  king, 
decided  that  Athens  must  be  punished.  So 
determined  was  he  not  to  let  his  wrath  die 
down  that  he  commanded  a  servant  to  repeat 
to  him  three  times  each  day,  "Master,  remem- 
ber the  Athenians." 

In  492  B.C.,  therefore,  Darius  dispatched 
an  army  into  Greece  under  his  son-in-law, 
Mardonius,  but  a  storm  off  Mount  Athos  de- 
stroyed the  Persian  fleet,  and  the  army  suf- 
fered so  severely  during  its  progress  through 
Thrace  that  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 
Unappeased,  Darius  sent  out  another  force 
two  years  later,  but  this  army  encountered  the 
Athenians  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  (which 
see)  and  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  This 
victory,  one  of  the  "fifteen  decisive  battles"  of 
the  world,  gave  confidence  to  the  Greeks,  and 
raised  Athens  to  the  position  of  acknowledged 


headship  among  the  Greek  states.  See  Fifteen 
Decisive  Battles. 

Themistocles  (which  see),  realizing  that  Per- 
sia had  not  yet  given  up  the  struggle,  per- 
suaded the  Athenians  to  increase  their  navy, 
on  which  he  felt  Greece  must  of  necessity  de- 
pend in  any  future  conflict.  Events  proved 
his  wisdom,  for  in  480  b.  c.  Xerxes,  the  son 
of  Darius,  undertook  to  carry  to  success  lus 
father's  project.  With  a  land  and  naval  force 
which  the  ancients  estimated  at  more  than 
2,000,000,  but  which  authorities  believe  to  have 
included  only  about  300,000  actual  warriors, 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont  and  marched  through 
Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Laying  aside  their  jeal- 
ousy, Sparta  and  Athens  summoned  a  congress 
of  the  states  at  Corinth,  and  a  number  of  the 
cities  were  represented  and  agreed  to  help  in 
the  struggle. 

In  a  series  of  battles  which  included  the 
heroic,  but  for  the  Greeks,  disastrous  stand 
at  Thermopylae  (which  see),  the  great  naval 
engagement  at  Salamis  (which  see),  and  the 
battle  at  Plataea,  Xerxes  attempted  to  crush 
the  Greeks,  but  their  heroism  and  patriotism 
were  in  the  end  triumphant,  and  the  Persian 
hosts  were  compelled  to  withdraw  to  Asia. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  close  of  the 
Persian  wars  Greece  had  peace,  and  the  city- 
states  had  leisure  to  develop  their  differing 
types  of  civilization  (see  Athens;  Sparta). 
Because  of  its  naval  leadership  during  the  war, 
Athens  was  the  dominating  power  in  the  pen- 
insula, and  reached  a  height  at  which  the 
world  still  marvels.  Its  democratic  ideas  were 
widely  adopted  by  the  other  states,  but  Sparta 
held  firmly  to  its  old  aristocratic  government. 

Period  of  Decline.  The  old  rivalry  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  which  had  been  almost  for- 
gotten during  the  Persian  wars,  flamed  up 
again  when  there  was  no  great  need  for  har- 
mony, and  in  431  b.  c.  Sparta  found  in  the 
relation  of  Athens  to  its  allied  states  an  occa- 
sion for  war.  In  the  resulting  struggle,  known 
as  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Pericles,  the  great 
Athenian  statesman,  held  his  people  back  from 
land  battles,  in  which  they  were  no  match  for 
the  Spartans,  but  attempted  to  destroy  the 
commerce  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  to  gain 
possession  of  the  coast  towns  and  islands. 
Sparta,  in  the  meantime,  did  its  best  to  induce 
the  colonies  of  Athens  to  revolt,  and  sent  ex- 
peditions to  ravage  Attica.  The  Athenian 
plan  worked  well  until  a  terrible  plague  broke 
out  in  the  city  and  carried  off  at  least  a  fourth 
of  the  population.     Pericles  was  one  of  the 
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victims,  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  take 
his  place.  For  twenty-five  years  the  i«t niggle 
went  on,  Athens  almost  constantly  losing 
ground,  but  determined  not  to  give  up.  The 
expedition  to  Sicily  in  415  b.  c.  under  Alcibiadcs 
(which  see)  and  Nicias  turned  out  so  disas- 
trously that  Sparta  thought  its  victory  was  won, 
but  the  Athenians  held  out  until  404  b.  c,  when 
they  were  compelled  to  accept  the  most  hu- 
miliating terms  of  peace. 

Sparta  was  now  the  head  of  the  Grecian 
states,  and  it  proved  such  a  hard  master  that 
at  length  the  other  states  revolted,  under  the 
leadership  of  Thebes  (see  Epaminondas).  The 
Spartans  were  defeated  at  Leuctra  in  371  B.C., 
and  until  362  b.  c,  when  Epaminondas  was 
killed,  Thebes  was  the  foremost  state  in 
Greece. 

Period  of  Foreign  Rule.  To  the  north  of 
Greece  a  strong  ruler,  Philip  of  Maccdon,  had 
firmly  established  his  kingdom,  and  in  the 
disturbed  conditions  in  which  the  Greek  states 
found  themselves,  he  was  able  gradually  to 
extend  his  power  southward.  Demosthenes 
at  Athens  thundered  against  him  in  his  Philip- 
pics, and  at  length  the  Greeks  roused  them- 
selves to  resist  the  invasions.  At  Chaeronea 
in  Boeotia  they  were  defeated  in  338  b.  c,  and 
Greece  became  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  Em- 
pire. The  Macedonians  were  themselves  a 
Hellenic  people,  and  the  Greeks  were  not 
brought  into  entire  subjection  because  their 
intellectual  superiority  was  clearly  recognized 
by  Philip  and  by  his  greater  son,  Alexander 
the  Great. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Greek 
states  had  a  troubled  existence,  struggling  con- 
stantly but  vainly  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Macedonia,  but  in  146  b.  c.  they  passed  under 
the  rule  of  another  conqueror.  With  the  cap- 
ture and  burning  of  Corinth  in  that  year 
Rome  became  supreme  over  the  Greek  states, 
and  for  a  time  they  prospered  under  a  mild 
and  just  government.  A  revolt  in  22  n.c. 
brought  down  on  them  the  vengeance  of  Rome, 
and  several  of  the  great  cities  were  practically 
destroyed.  From  that  destruction  they  never 
entirely  recovered,  though  under  the  Roman 
emperors  Greece  regained  a  certain  prosperity 
and  was  recognized  as  an  intellectual  center. 
Christianity  made  rapid  progress,  and  the  pic- 
turesque paganism  gradually  died  out.  New 
importance  came  to  the  province  when,  in 
A.  D.  390,  Constantine  the  Great  moved  his  capi- 
tal to  the  old  city  of  Byzantium,  which  he 
rechristened  Constantinople  (see  Constantine). 


In  395  the  Roman  Empire  was  divided  into  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  empires,  and  Greece 
was  a  part  of  the  former  until  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1453  (see  Byzantine  Empire) 
gave  the  country  to  the  Turks. 

Under  the  Turkish  rule,  which  lasted  almost 
four  centuries,  the  Greeks  sank  into  a  pitiable 
condition,  but  their  devotion  to  their  Church 
and  their  interest  in  the  local  self-government 
that  was  allowed  them  helped  to  preser\'e 
their  feeling  of  nationality.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  this  feeling  seemed 
to  grow  more  intense,  and  in  1821  a  war  for 
independence  broke  out  under  Alexander 
Ypsilanti.  To  check  the  revolt  the  Turks 
resorted  to  their  usual  weapons,  massacre  and 
wholesale  execution,  nor  were  the  Greeks  much 
more  humane  in  their  methods.  Champions  of 
the  determined  people  sprang  up  on  all  sides, 
the  English  poet  Byron  being  the  most  nota- 
ble, and  in  1827  P^ngland,  Russia  and  France 
gave  Greece  their  open  support.  The  great 
naval  Battle  of  Navarino.  fought  on  October 
20,  1827,  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  and  Greece  became  an  independ- 
ent kingdom. 

The  Modern  Kingdom.  In  1832  Otto  of 
Bavaria  was  made  king,  and  w^hile  his  rule  was 
far  from  despotic,  the  Greeks  were  much  dis- 
appointed because  he  did  not  proclaim  a  con- 
stitution as  they  had  expected  him  to  do.  He 
was  forced  in  1843  to  yield  to  the  strong  pop- 
ular demand,  and  a  constitution  went  into 
effect  the  next  year.  This  did  not  lessen 
Otto's  unpopularity,  however,  and  in  1862  he 
was  compelled  to  abdicate,  largely  because  he 
had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Crimean 
War  and  won  for  Greece  an  increase  in  terri- 
tory. Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  chosen 
by  the  national  assembly  as  king,  and  in  1863 
he  began  his  reign,  which  continued  for  half 
a  century.  In  864  England  gave  up  to  Greece 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  after  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  in  1878  the  coimtry  was  further  enlarged 
by  the  accession  of  Thessaly. 

In  January,  1897,  Greece  went  to  the  aid  of 
the  Christians  in  Crete  who  were  rebelling 
against  Turkish  nile  and  seeking  annexation 
to  Greece,  and  the  result  was  complete  defeat 
for  the  Greeks.  They  were  comp)elled  to  pay 
a  huge  indemnity  to  Turkey,  and  to  give  up 
their  claims  on  Crete,  which  did  not  come 
under  the  Greek  flag  until  1913,  after  the 
Balkan  wars.  This  stniggle  broke  out  in  1912 
between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  states,  and 
Greece  profited  largely  by  the  success  of  the 
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latter,  gaining  not  only  Crete  but  many  other 
islands  in  the  Aegean  which  had  been  a  part 
of  historic  Greece,  and  much  of  Macedonia 
besides.  The  cost  was  great,  both  in  money 
and  in  men,  and  the  exhaustion  which  resulted 
had  much  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  Greece 
during  the  War  of  the  Nations. 

On  March  18,  1913,  while  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, King  George  was  assassinated  at 
Saloniki,  and  his  son,  Constantine  I,  came  to 
the  throne.  The  country  was  confronted  with 
a  serious  problem  on  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  the  Nations  in  1914,  but  declared  at  once 
its  absolute  neutrality. 

The  position  of  Greece  in  connection  with 
the  war  was  exceedingly  embarrassing.  The 
queen  is  a  sister  of  the  German  emperor,  and 
the  royal  family  therefore  leaned  strongly 
towards  the  cause  of  the  central  empires,  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  The  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple were  in  sympathy  with  the  entente  allies; 
this  was  but  natural,  because  France  and  Eng- 
land had  by  treaty  guaranteed  protection  to 
Greece  against  foreign  invasion. 

When  Serbia  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic forces  in  1916  that  unhappy  little  coun- 
try looked  to  Greece  for  support,  for  after  the 
Balkan  wars  the  latter  had  pledged  its  mili- 
tary strength  to  support  the  former  against 
alien  enemies.  However,  Greece  ignored  the 
plight  of  Serbia,  and  there  were  strong  indica- 
tions that  King  Constantine  would  resist  no 
pressure  that  Germans  might  bring  to  bear 
upon  him.  Internal  affairs  grew  serious,  for  a 
strong  element  of  the  people,  headed  by  for- 
mer Premier  Venizelos,  resisted  what  was 
termed  a  disregard  of  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  Venizelos  and  his  followers  revolted.  They 
retired  to  a  neighboring  island  and  organized 
a  provincial  government,  ready  to  strike 
against  the  king  should  the  turn  of  events 
make  such  an  act  appear  necessary. 

The  military  forces  of  the  entente,  by  right 
assumed  because  of  treaty  obligations,  took 
extreme  measures  to  insure  the  continued  neu- 
trality of  Greece.  A  small  force  of  men  was 
landed  from  the  warships,  and  the  navies 
blockaded  the  coasts.  A  demand  was  made 
upon  the  king  to  demobilize  his  army  and  to 
deliver  certain  artillery  to  the  care  of  the  allies, 
that  the  military  arm  of  the  kingdom  might 
be  weakened  to  the  point  where  active  partici- 
pation in  the  war  would  be  impossible.  The 
effect  of  this  action  and  the  further  relation  of 
the  country  to  the  war  are  related  in  the  arti- 
cle War  of  the  Nations.  w.l.w. 


Consult  Grote's  History  of  Greece;  Tennent's 
History  of  Modern  Greece  (146  b.c.-a.d.  1820); 
Martin's  Greece  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 

Related  Snbjecta.  The  following  articles  in 
these  volumes  will  throw  much  light  on  the  his- 
tory and  life  of  Greece.  The  articles  on  Abchi- 
TBCTURE  and  Sculpture  should  also  be  consulted. 
For  the  literary  references  relating  to  the  coun- 
try, see  Drama,  Poetry,  etc 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


Agrlgentum 

Missolonghi 

Athens 

Mycenae 

Corinth 

Piraeus 

Delphi 

Sparta 

Marathon 

Thebes 

DIVISIONS 

Arcadia 

Macedonia 

Attica 

Messenia 

Boeotia 

Peloponnesus 

Epirus 

Thessaly 

Laconia 

Thrace 

HISTORY 

Actium 

Helots 

Alcibiades 

Hipparchus 

Alexander  the  Great          Leonidas 

Arbela 

Lysander 

Archon 

Miltiades 

Aristides 

Nicias 

Balkan  Wars 

Oracles 

Bozzaris,  Marco 

Ostracism 

Byzantine  Empire 

Otto  I 

Cimon 

Pelopidas 

City  States 

Pericles 

Civilization 

Phocion 

Clisthenes 

Pyrrhus 

Codnis 

Solon 

Constantine  I 

Themistocles 

Darius 

Thirty  Tyrants 

Demosthenes 

Troy 

Draco 

Venizelos,  Eleutherios 

Epaminondas 

Xerxes 

George  I 

ISLANDS 

Aegrina 

Ionian  Islands 

Crete 

Ithaca 

Cyclades 

Melos 

Delos 

Salamis 

Euboea 

Scilly  IslandR 

ff 

PEOPLES 

Achaeans 

Dorians 

Aeolians 

lonians 

PHYSICAL   FEATURES 

Acheron 

Olympus 

Aganippe 

Parnassus 

Helicon 

Tempe,  Vale  of 

Mars  Hill 

Thermopylae 

Olympia 

UNCLA88IFIBO 

Acropolis 

Mysteries 

Alexandrian  Age 

Mythology 

Areopagus 

Nemean  Games 

Festivals 

Olympian  Games 

Greek  Literature 

Pythian  Games 

Isthmian  Games 

Stadium 
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OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  GREECE 


■1  Qi 


S 


S 


Outline 


I.  Location  and   Sls« 

(1)  Easternmost  of  European  peninsulas 

(2)  Surrounding  waters  and  islands 

(3)  Size  after  1913 — 45.000  square  miles 

II.  Physical   Features 

( 1 )  Coast  line 

(a>  Longest  in  proportion  to  area  of 
any  country 

(2)  Surface  characteristics 
(a)   Largely  mountainous 

1.  Effects  of  this  fact  on  history 

(3)  Waters 

(a)  Turbulent  character  of  rivers 

(b)  Malarial  lake  of  Boeotia 

III.    Ancient    Greece 

<  1 )   Lack  of  national  unity 

(a)  Effect  of  geography  in  this 
(2)   The  people 

(a)  Four  tribes 

(b)  Love  for  beauty 

1.  Great  works  of  art 

(c)  Religion  or  mythology 

(d)  Education 

1.  Athenian  standard 

2.  Spartan  standard 

(e)  Slavery 


IV.    Modem  Greece 

( 1 )  The  people 

(a)  Change    for     the    worse    during 

years  of  subjection 

(b)  Opposite  change  since  independ- 

ence 

( 2 )  Industries 

(a)  Agriculture 

1.  Currant  and  olive 

2.  Wheat 

(b)  Mining 

(c)  Unimportant  manufactures 

(3)  Transportation  and  commerce 

(4)  Religion,  education  and  government 

V.    History 

(1)  Early  periods  of  migration 

(2)  The  wonderful  years 
(a)   Persian  wars 

(3)  Downfall  of  Athens 
(a)    Peloponneslan  War 

(4)  Subjection  to  foreign  powers 

(a)  Macedonia 

(b)  Rome 

(c)  Turkey 

(5)  The  modem  kingdom 

(a)  Independence  secured  in  1827 

(b)  Activities  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

tury 

(c)  Balkan  Wars 

(d)  War  of  the  Nations 


Questions 

Name  an  ancient  Greek  slave  who  became  famous.    How  did  he  gain  his  fame? 

What  geographic  cause  accounted  for  the  stupidity  of  one  group  of  the  people? 

What  helped  the  people  to  prcser\'e  a  feeling  of  nationality  during  the  centuries 
of  Turkish  domination? 

How  did  the  Spartan  ideal  in  education  differ  from  the  Athenian? 

If  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States  were  as  long  in  proportion  to  area  as  that  of 
Greece,  how  long  would  it  be? 

Why  would  the  proverb  ^'Handsome  is  as  handsome  does"  have  seemed  foolish 
to  an  ancient  Athenian? 

Why  has  not  the  Corinth  Canal  been  as  great  an  aid  to  commerce  as  it  was  ex- 
pected to  be? 

Why  does  the  word  Thermopylae  stir  the  blood  of  a  Greek? 

What  did  the  Greeks  call  all  non-Greeks?    What  did  the  word  mean? 

Why  does  it  seem  unlikely  that  the  manufactures  will  ever  increase  in  impor- 
tance? 

Who  took  as  his  watchword  *' Remember  the  Athenians,"  and  what  did  it  mean? 

How  did  the  geography  tend  to  make  of  ancient  Greece  many  small  countries 
instead  of  one  large  one? 
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GREEK  CHURCH,  the  religious  organization 
formerly  comprised  in  the  Greek,  Greco-Ro- 
man, or  Roman  Empire  and  of  countries  evan- 
gelized from  it,  which  include  Russia.  Fre- 
quently it  is  called  the  Eastern  Church  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Western,  the  Latin,  or 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its  official  title 
is  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  The  Greek  Church  comprises  three 
branches:  the  church  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
the  church  in  Greece  and  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  of  the  Russian  Empire.  In  point  of 
numbers  and  historic  memories  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  Turkey  is  the  richest.  It  is  ruled 
by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
subordinate  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch 
and  Alexandria,  who  are  the  highest  officers  of 
the  Church.  The  Greek  National  Church  is 
governed  by  a  holy  synod.  There  are  branches 
also  of  this  Church  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and 
Serbia.  The  joint  Greek  Church  has  a  large 
following  in  the  Church  in  Russia  and  uses  the 
old  Slavonian  tongue  in  its  ritual. 

History.  The  estrangement  and  separation 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
had  its  beginning  in  the  political  division  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  foimding  of  Con- 
stantinople; but  it  was  not  until  the  ninth 
century  that  the  "great  schism,"  or  splitting 
of  the  Church  into  factions,  began.  Photius, 
who  succeeded  Ignatius  as  patriarch,  called  a 
synod  in  Constantinople  in  867  and  ruled  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  by  that  time  called  the 
Pope,  should  not  be  supreme,  and  denounced 
as  heresy  the  insertion  in  the  Nicene  Creed  of 
the  word  filioque,  meaning  and  from  the  Son. 
He  also  denounced  the  prohibition  of  priestly 
marriage.  After  his  death  in  891  the  churches 
were  reunited  until  the  eleventh  century.  The 
final  division  was  that  between  Pope  Leo  IX 
and  the  patriarch  Cerularius  in  1054,  since 
which  time  the  Roman  Catholics  regard  the 
Greeks  as  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
while  the  Greeks  maintain  they  have  been 
faithful  to  the  usages  and  creed  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

Founding  of  Russian  Church.  The  Russian 
Church  was  founded  in  1582-1589,  when  a  patri- 
archate of  Moscow  was  instituted,  and  its  inde- 
pendence was  completed  by  the  permanent 
holy  synod. 

Church  Constitution.  While  the  higher 
clergy  consists  of  patriarchs,  archbishops  and 
bishops,  the  recognized  temporal  head  of  the 
Greek  Church  was  the  czar  of  Russia,  prior  to 
the  revolution  of  1917  which  dethroned  him. 


The  patriarch  of  Moscow  succeeded  him.  The 
seven  rites  of  the  Roman  Church,  are  admitted, 
namely.  Baptism  by  triple  immersion.  Con- 
firmation, the  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme 
Unction,  Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony,  but 
these  vary  largely  in  their  observance.  The 
Cross  is  the  only  graven  image  permitted,  but 
the  veneration  of  pictures  is  allowed.  Celibacy 
is  obligatory  for  bishops,  but  priests  and  dea- 
cons may  marry  once  only.  Singing  is  allowed 
only  by  male  voices  in  church  services,  and 
the  ceremonial  is  exceedingly  formal.  The 
total  membership  of  the  Greek  Church  is  about 
119,300,000.  See  Reugion,  subhead  Religions 
of  the  World,  axm. 

GREEK  FIRE,  a  chemical  compound  which, 
when  touched  by  water,  would  burst  into 
flames  almost  impossible  to  extinguish,  was 
employed  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  set  fire  to  enemy  fleets  and  to  repel 
the  besiegers  of  Constantinople.  It  was  forced 
through  tubes  in  a  stream  of  living  fire,  thrown 
from  ladles  or  poured  from  caldrons.  Its  com- 
position was  a  secret,  and  modem  chemists  can 
only  surmise  what  substances  formed  it.  One 
theory  is  that  quicklime  was  added  to  some  of 
the  incendiary  compounds  of  which  the  princi- 
pal ingredients  had  been  known  before  the 
Christian  Era.  Sulphur,  pitch,  charcoal,  naph- 
tha or  petroleum,  tallow,  rosin  and  turpentine 
were  among  the  materials  of  the  earlier  mix- 
tures, generally  known  as  toUdfire  and  errone- 
ously called  Greek  fire  by  the  Crusaders,  though 
lacking  the  qualities  of  the  dreaded  Bysantine 
flame.  Saltpeter  was  added  to  wildfire,  andL 
perhaps  to  Greek  fire,  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
so  that  they  differed  only  slightly  from  gun- 
powder, then  unknown. 

Liquid  Fire,  a  German  device  in  the  War 
of  the  Nations,  resembling  Greek  fire  mainly 
in  its  effects,  is  described  in  its  proper  place  in 
these  volumes. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE,  a  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages,  akin  to  Sanskrit 
and  Latin  and  to  the  languages  of  the  Teutonic 
races.  In  its  classic  form  it  is  considered  to 
have  been  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  lan- 
guage ever  spoken,  not  only  by  reason  of  its 
musical  character,  but  because  the  large  num- 
ber of  word  forms  made  possible  a  precision  in 
expression  not  to  be  had  in  any  less  inflected 
speech.  For  instance,  in  the  classic  Greek  a 
fully  conjugated  verb  possessed  507  different 
forms. 

Ancient  Greek.  The  geography  of  Greece 
influenced  not  only  the  history  of  the  oountiy, 
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but  its  language  as  well.  The  mountains  which 
cut  off  one  little  group  or  region  from  another 
were  barriers  to  the  growth  of  a  common  lan- 
guage, and  thus  a  number  of  dialects  were  in 
use  in  Greece  before  the  dawn  of  the  historic 
period.  These  seem  never  to  have  been  so 
however,  that  inhabitants  of  one 
could  not  understand  those  of  another. 
The  dialects  of  historic  times  are  usually 
grouped  under  three  main  divisions — Doric, 
Ae<^c  and  Ionic,  this  latter  including  Attic. 
The  two  former  were  more  harsh  and  unculti- 
vated than  the  Ionic,  which  with  the  Attic  wns 
the  chief  literary  language.  The  poems  of 
Homer  are  the  oldest  writings  in  the  Ionic  dia- 
lect, but  Homer's  language  was  never  a  vernac- 
ular— the  speech  of  one  locality;  it  was  always 
a  purely  literary  language.  Later,  the  greatest 
of  Greek  writers,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Eurip- 
ides, Xenophon,  Plato,  used  the  Attic  dialect, 
and  this  has  been  adopted  by  scholars  as  the 
standard  of  the  ancient  and  classic  Greek. 

Still  later  there  arose  a  slightly  modified 
Attic,  known  as  the  '^common  dialect,''  which 
the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great  made 
widely  prevalent.  Plutarch  and  Lucian  used 
this  form,  and  the  New  Testament  was  written 
in  it. 

All  the  alphabets  of  modern  Europe  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  Greek  alphabet  (sec  Alpha- 
■et),  which  was  in  its  turn  derived  from  the 
Phoenician.  Just  when  it  was  introduced  is  not 
known,  but  there  are  inscriptions  which  date 
from  the  seventh  centur>'  b.  c.  There  were 
changes  and  developments  in  the  alphabet  after 
its  adoption,  but  as  finally  worked  out  it  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  letters.  Most  of  the  con- 
sonants were  pronounced  much  like  their  Eng- 
lish equivalents,  but  the  vowel  sounds  more 
closely  resembled  the  German.  Greek  had  also 
the  so-called  "rough  breathing"  and  ''smooth 
bfeathing'*  marks,  and  three  accents.  These  did 
not,  like  an  English  accent  mark,  indicate 
stress,  but  voice  pitch.  Originally,  Greek  writ- 
ing, like  the  Phoenician,  was  from  right  to  left, 
later  the  direction  alternated,  "as  an  ox  plows," 
but  from  500  b.  c.  a  uniform  direction  from 
left  to  right  was  followed. 

Modem  Greek.  The  modem  period  of  the 
Greek  language  is  generally  considered  to  have 
begun  about  a.  d.  800.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  changes  which  differentiate  modem 
Greek  from  the  old  ''common  dialect"  have 
been  ov&r  a  thousand  years  in  the  making,  they 
are  not  extreme.  They  do  afifect  the  language 
in  almost  every  department,  however— in  pro- 


V  nunciation,  in  inflection  and  in  vocabulary. 
Just  how  great  the  differences  in  pronunciation 
arc  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  for  scholars 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  exact  pro- 
nunciation of  classical  Greek;  but  it  is  certain 
that  six  vowels  and  diphthongs  which  anciently 
stood  for  different  sounds  are  now  pronounced 
alike.  As  to  syntax,  the  change  has  been  from 
the  old,  fully-inflected,  or  synthetic,  character 
to  the  analytic;  that  is,  many  old  inflections 
have  been  lost,  and  their  places  taken  by 
auxiliar>'  words.  The  change  in  vocabxilary  has 
consisted  largely  in  the  additions  of  words  from 
other  languages;  but  since  modem  Greece 
became  again  an  independent  nation  its  writers 
have  united  in  an  effort  to  banish  these  bor- 
rowed words  and  to  return  in  other  ways  to 
the  usages  of  classic  Greek.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  an  educated  Greek  of  the  time  of 
Pericles  (which  see),  if  he  could  retum  to 
earth,  could  read  without  great  difficulty  a 
Greek  book  published  in  the  twentieth  century. 
As  a  Study  in  Schools.  Greek,  even  more 
than  Latin,  has  lost  much  of  its  popularity  as 
a  study  in  schools  of  every  grade.  About  1550 
no  less  famous  a  person  than  Rabelais  wrote  to 
a  friend  that  Greek  was  "that  without  which  it 
is  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to  style  himself 
scholar."  Much  of  the  preeminence  then 
granted  to  Greek  still  remains  in  European 
universities;  there  the  highest  honors  arc 
usuallv  reserved  for  students  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  In  the  United  States  it  was  equally  tme 
for  many  years  that  no  man  could  be  consid- 
ered well  educated  unless  he  could  read  and 
write  Greek  fluently.  With  the  development 
of  American  colleges  and  the  broadening  of 
their  curriculums,  and  especially  since  the 
introduction  of  the  elective  system,  Greek  has 
lost  its  position  as  a  necessary  part  of  educa- 
tion. Greek  is  still  studied  in  colleges  and 
even  in  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools, 
but  the  number  of  students  is  falling  off  rap- 
idly. Most  colleges  no  longer  require  Greek 
cither  for  admission  or  for  graduation,  although 
some  colleges  award  special  degrees,  such  as 
Bachelor  of  Letters  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 
to  students  who  have  offered  no  Greek.  In 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  Greek  is  still 
regarded  as  a  requisite,  but  in  nearly  all  other 
professions  it  has  become  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. 

The  study  of  Greek  is  usually  begun  in  the 
high  schools  with  elementary  work  in  grammar 
and  composition,  followed  by  Xenophon's 
Anabasis    and    Homer's    Iliad,     The    college 
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courses  usually  begin  with  such  works  as  The 
Apology  of  Plato,  the  orations  of  Lysias  and 
the  poems  of  Pindar  and  other  lyricists,  and 
continue  with  the  works  of  Euripides,  Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles,  Herodotus,  Aristophanes,  Thu- 
cydides  and  Aristotle. 

Words  Derived  from  the  Greek.  Modem 
English,  as  well  as  French,  Spanish  and  other 
languages,  contains  many  words  of  Greek 
origin.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  Greek  words 
in  English  are  less  frequently  used  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  even  the  Latin  words.  But  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  the  technical  words  are 
nearly  all  Greek  or  Latin,  the  Latin  words,  in 
turn,  being  frequently  derived  from  the  more 
ancient  Greek.  Such  words  as  homiletics, 
amphibian,  ambrosia,  amaranth  and  grammar 
are  all  Greek  in  origin.  wx.w. 

GREEK  LITERATURE.  Though  written  in 
what  is  known  as  a  "dead  language,"  because 
in  its  old  form  it  is  spoken  by  no  nation  in  the 
present  age,  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  is 
alive  as  truly  as  are  the  writings  of  to-day, 
and  it  is  far  more  influential  than  most  of 
them.  In  every  country  and  every  age  writers 
have  found  in  it  inspiration  and  guidance,  and 
in  certain  departments  its  productions  have 
never  been  surpassed.  Though  less  stress  is 
laid  on  the  teaching  of  Greek  literature  in 
schools  and  colleges  now  than  a  generation  or 
two  ago,  some  knowledge  of  its  great  master- 
pieces is  necessary  to  a  liberal  education,  and 
the  person  who  cannot  understand  an  allusion 
to  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  is  likely  to  find 
himself  seriously  handicapped  in  reading  many 
modern  works.  In  such  a  brief  treatment  as 
this  must  be,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  divide 
Greek  literature  into  its  various  branches  than 
to  attempt  chronological  grouping. 

Poetry.  Almost  every  variety  of  poetry  the 
Greeks  developed  to  a  high  point  of  excellence. 
Sappho,  Anacreon  and  Pindar  wrote  lyrics, 
exquisitely  rhythmic  poems  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  sung  or  chanted  to  the  music  of 
the  Ijre;  and  some  of  their  forms  and  meters 
modem  poets  have  found  well  worth  imitating. 
Didactic  poetry  began  with  Hesiod,  and  has 
seldom  if  ever  risen  above  his  level — for  this 
is  not  one  of  the  highest  types  of  verse.  The 
great  glory  of  Greece,  however,  was  in  its 
epics  and  dramas.  It  is  really  difficult  to  imag- 
ine what  subsequent  literature  would  have 
been  had  there  been  no  I  Had.  Vergil's  Aeneid, 
Dante's  Inferno,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,  to  mention  merely  the 
most    outstanding   examples,   are    inestimably 


indebted  to  it,  as  are  countless  shorter  poems. 

If   it   had   called   into   being   but    one   poem, 

Keats'    On    First    Looking    into    Chapman's 

Homer,  with  its  haunting  description  of  the 

men  who — 

Liook'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise. 
Silent  u'pon  a  peak  in  Darien, 

English  literature  would  owe  it  a  very  real  debt. 

In  the  field  of  drama,  both  comedy  and 
tragedy  were  brought  to  perfection  (see 
Drama).  Aristophanes  was  a  master  of  humor 
and  satire,  while  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  produced  tragedies  which,  in  beauty, 
strength  and  passion,  still  rank  among  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  Even  in  translation 
these  masterpieces  have  a  depth  and  dignity 
possessed  by  few  more  modem  works. 

Prose.  To  many  a  modem  reader  the  word 
prose  suggests,  first  of  all,  fiction.  Of  this  form 
of  literature  the  Greeks  knew  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing.  Their  myths  were  tales  full  of 
interest  and  charm,  as  many  modem  children 
can  testify,  and  they  had  an  occasional  legend 
which  they  delighted  in  working  up,  but  of 
stories  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  known 
to-day  there  were  none.  But  other  forms  of 
prose  reached  a  high  level.  To  Herodotus,  the 
"Father  of  History,"  and  to  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon  modem  historians  have  looked,  not 
only  for  much  of  their  ancient  material,  but  for 
inspiration  and  for  suggestions  as  to  manner. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  produced  philosophic  writ- 
ings which  were  the  world's  textbooks  for  cen- 
turies, and  no  modem  philosopher  is  unaffected 
by  them ;  while  Greek  orators,  notably  Demos> 
thenes,  left  practically  nothing  for  later  ora- 
tors to  achieve. 

Later,  when  Alexandria  in  Eg3^t  became  the 

center  of  Greek  culture,  prose  and  poetry  of 

many  forms  were  produced,  but  much  of  it  was 

of  a  quality  inferior  to   that   of  the   earlier 

periods.    The  great  Alexandrian  Library  (see 

Alexandria)  was  a  spur  to  writers,  and  histoiy, 

scientific  treatises,  epics,  l3a'ics  and  philoBOi^c 

works  were  poured  forth.    Euclid,  Archimedes, 

Josephus,  Plutarch  and  Ptolemy  flourished  in 

this  period,  but  of  most  of  these  it  may  be 

said  that  it  is  the  content  rather  than  the  form 

of  their  writings  which  makes  them  valuable, 

and  that  in  a  measure  shuts  them  out  of  the 

province  of  fine  literature. 

In  these  volumes  there  are  articles  on  all  the 
Greek  writers  named  above,  and  a  comprehensive 
view  of  Greek  literature  may  be  gained  by  read- 
ingr  them  in  connection  with  this  article.  Con- 
sult Wright's  A  Short  History  of  Greek  lAtera- 
ture;  Carpenter's  Long  Ago  in  Greece, 


GREELEY  2f 

GRBB'LBT,  Colo.,  the  county  scat  of  Weld 
County,  located  in  one  of  the  moot  fertile  irri- 
gated fanning  sectioiu  in  the  state,  fifty-two 
milcfl  north  by  east  of  Denver,  and  fifty-three 
miles  south  of  Cheyenne.  It  is  on  the  Cache 
La  Poudre,  South  Pktte  and  Thompson  rivers, 
and  on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Colorado  & 
Soutbern  and  (he  Denver,  Luramie  &  North- 
weetero  railroads.  The  area  of  the  city  i.i 
nearly  four  square  miles.  The  population. 
which  in  1910  was  8.179,  in  1916  waa  11,420,  by 
Federal  estimate. 

Greeley  is  situated  on  the  great  plaim  ut 
Ibe  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are 
about  forty  miles  distant.  Melting  snows  of 
tbe  mountains,  retained  in  great  reservoirs,  fur- 
niab  wat«r  for  extensive  irrigating  projects  in 
tbia  section.  The  land  is  well  suited  to  the 
raising  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  peas,  onion>< 
and  cabbages.  One  of  the  largest  sugar-beet 
factories  in  tbe  state  is  located  here,  and  this 
and  two  others  in  the  same  county  produce  an 
annual  output  valued  at  15,000,000.  Flour 
nulls,  elevators  and  vegetable-canning  facto- 
ries are  other  important  enterprises.  Sugar 
beets  and  field  peas  are  also  grown  for  feed 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  raised  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Near  the  city  there  are 
rich  coat  fields. 

Greeley  is  the  location  of  a  state  normal 
•efaool.  Among  the  more  prominent  buildings 
•re  a  Federal  building,  erected  at  a  coat  of 
SISOJXK),  a  county  courthouse  costing  S400,000, 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  a  library  and  three  hos- 
pitals. Island  Grove  is  a  municipal  grove  of 
for^  acres.  Estes  National  Park,  a  favorite 
tourista'  resort,  is  about  fifty-five  miles  west. 

Greeley  was  founded  in  1870  by  a  colony 
from  New  England  and  New  York  under  the 
direction  of  Nathan  Cook  Meeker,  agricultural 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  town 
was  named  in  honor  of  Horace  Greeley,  founder 
of  that  paper.  The  organiiation  of  colonistd, 
then  called  tbe  Union  Colony  of  Colorado,  still 
amrires  and  holds  reversionary  rights  in  all 
pUeea  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  handled. 
Greeley  was  chartered  as  a  town  in  1871  and 
aa  a  city  in  1886.  jj-.mcc. 

GSKIUY,  HoKACG  <18I1-1S72),  America's 
KKMt  famous  journalist,  the  foimder  and  first 
editor  of  (he  New  York  TribuTie,  and  the  most 
influential  of  that  famous  group  of  American 
editors  who  represented  the  "old  school"  of 
joufnalism.  His  position  as  a  molder  of  public 
opinion,  especially  during  the  last  two  decades 
before  the  War  of  Secession,  u  fittingly  sum- 
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marized  in  Whittier's  characterisation  of  him — 
"our  later  Franklin."    Horace  Greeley  was  bom 

in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  on  Febniao'  3.  1811.    He 
was   reared   in   poverty,   and   received   only   a 

education.  When 
a  lad  of  fifteen 
be  became  an  ap- 

newspaper  office 
at  East  Poultney, 
Vt.,  learning  there 
his  first  lessons  in 
the  profession 
that  was  destined 
to  bring  him  in 

ncnce.  America  hiia  produced. 

In  1831  Greeley  appeared  in  New  York  City, 
with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  a  bundle  of 
clothes  swung  over  his  shoulder.  After  sup- 
porting himself  for  two  years  by  doing  job 
work  in  various  printing  offices,  he  founded, 
with  two  friends,  the  Morning  Post,  the  first 
two-cent  daily  ever  published.  It  was  a  finan- 
cial failure,  running  only  three  weeks  after 
January  1,  1833.  In  March,  1834,  its  successor, 
The  New  Yorker  appeared;  this  was  a  weekly 
literary  newspaper  that  enjoyed  wide  popu- 
larity during  its  seven  years  of  existence. 

In  1840  Greeley  began  the  publication  of 
The  Log  Cabin,  a  weekly  campaign  paper  that 
gave  brilliant  support  to  the  candidacy  of 
William  Henry  Hamson,  the  Whig  nominee 
for  the  Presidency.  The  following  year  this 
paper  waa  merged  with  The  New  Yorker  into 
the  Weektj/  Tribune,  a  periodical  which  had 
readera  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the 
Union  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and  which 
wielded  an  influence  unheard  of  up  to  that 
time.  Through  its  columns  Greeley  urged  the 
people  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
because  people  believed  in  him  he  became  a 
mighty  force  in  strengthening  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  throughout  the  North.  In  April, 
1841,  he  issued  the  first  copies  of  the  Dailg 
Tribune,  which  is  still  published  in  New  York 
City.  In  this  paper  he  vigorously  preached 
the  doctrines  of  the  protective  tariff  and  anti- 
liquor  legislation. 

Greeley's  commanding  position  in  journalism 
made  him  a  prominent  figure  in  national  poli- 
tics; he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  a  delegate  to  its  first  national 
convention,  where  he  used  his  influence  to 
secure  the  nomination  of  Lincoln.     While  he 
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.  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  President  during 
the  war,  he  was  willing  to  end  the  struggle  by 
compromise,  and  in  1864  went  to  Canada  to 
confer  with  several  Confederate  agents  on  the 
subject  of  peace,  but  the  effort  was  fruitless. 
When  the  war  was  over  he  urged  the  granting 
of  a  imiversal  pardon  to  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  it,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  bail 
bond  of  Jefiferson  Davis  (which  see). 

Greeley's  interest  in  politics  continued  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  severe  critic  of  President 
Grant's  administration,  and  in  1872  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Liberal  Republicans  (see  Politi- 
cal Parties  in  the  United  States)  for  the 
Presidency.  The  Democratic  party,  which 
adopted  the  platform  of  the  Liberal  Repub- 
licans, made  him  their  candidate  as  well,  but 
in  the  election  Grant  won  a  decisive  victory. 
Worn  out  by  the  excitement  and  suspense  of 
a  strenuous  campaign  and  crushed  by  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Greeley  became  seriously  ill  soon 
after  the  election,  and  died  on  November  29, 
1872.  Thousands  viewed  his  body,  which  lay 
in  state  in  the  City  Hall  in  New  York,  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  men  of  national  emi- 
nence, including  the  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  He  had  many 
enemies,  but  no  one  could  fail  to  honor  him 
for  his  upright  life,  his  justice  and  his  moral 
integrity. 

Greeley  was  well  known  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer,  and  he  traveled  widely  in  Europe  and 
in  America.  His  publications  include  Hints 
Toward  Reforms,  Glances  at  Europe,  Over- 
land Journey  to  San  Francisco,  The  American 
Conflict  and  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life. 

Consult  James  Parton's  Life  of  Horace  Oreeley. 

GREELYy  AooLPHus  Washington  (1844- 
),  an  American  soldier  and  scientist,  whose 
chief  claim  to  fame  lies  in  his  valiant  service 
in  Arctic  exploration.  He  was  bom  at  New- 
bur3rport,  Mass.,  and  served  as  a  Union  volun- 
teer during  the  War  of  Secession.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in 
the  regular  army  and  was  attached  to  the 
signal  service.  In  1881  he  commanded  the 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  establish  observation  stations  to- 
wards the  North  Pole,  ani  made  many  val- 
uable scientific  observations  and  discoveries. 
A  detachment  of  his  expedition  reached  a 
higher  latitude  than  had  been  before  attained, 
thus  winning  from  England  an  honor  held  for 
three  centuries.  The  non-arrival  of  the  prom- 
ised relief  ships  compelled   Greely   to   move 


southward  in  1883,  and  after  losing  eighteen  of 
his  twenty-five  men  he  was  rescued  at  Cape 
Sabine  by  a  party  under  Captain  Winfield 
Schley,  afterwards  prominent  in  the  Battle  of 
Santiago,  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Greely  was  appointed  chief  signal  officer  of 
the  army  by  President  Grover  Cleveland  in 
1887,  and  was  head  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
from  that  year  until  it  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War  he  was  in  charge 
of  cable  censorship.  In  1906,  with  the  rank  of 
major-general,  he  was  in  command  at  San 
Francisco  after  the  fire,  and  in  1907  he  quelled 
without  bloodshed  a  Ute  Indian  disturbance 
in  Wyoming.  In  1908  he  reached  the  age  limit 
for  active  service  and  was  retired.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  International  Colonial  Insti- 
tute, and  on  seven  occasions  represented  his 
country  abroad,  the  last  time  as  military  am- 
bassador at  the  coronation  of  George  V.  His 
publications  include  Three  Years  of  Arctic 
Service,  Handbook  of  Polar  Discoveries  and 
American  Weather,    See  Polab  Explorations. 

GREEN »  one  of  the  colors  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, appearing  between  blue  and  yellow. 
Green  is  one  of  the  most  common  colors  in 
nature;  the  grass  and  nearly  all  foliage  is 
green.  We  speak  of  ''green  sea  water,"  and  in 
the  mineral  kingdom  we  find  green  in  mala- 
chite and  in  the  emerald.  Many  tropical  birds 
have  beautiful  green  plumage  and  the  wings 
of  some  species  of  South  American  butterflies 
are  gaudy  with  hues  of  this  same  color.  Green 
is  the  national  color  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  past 
Lincoln  green  was  worn  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion by  the  Scotch  highlanders.  Green  is 
worn  on  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  March  17.  It 
is  the  sacred  color  of  the  Mohammedans,  who 
carry  the  green  flag,  and  the  background  of 
whose  prayer  rugs  is  alwajrs  green,  let  the  de- 
sign worked  into  the  fabric  be  what  it  may. 
Traditionally  green  is  the  color  of  repentance. 

Green  pigment  can  be  made  by  mixing  blue 
and  yellow  pigments,  but  most  of  the  green 
paints  and  dyes,  such  as  Paris  green,  emerald 
green  and  imperial  green,  are  made  by  boiling 
copper  acetate  in  a  solution  of  a  compound  of 
arsenic  and  oxygen.  Such  paints  and  dyes  are 
deadly  poisons,  and  they  should  be  handled 
with  care  and  always  be  kept  out  of  the  readi 
of  children.  Most  of  the  green  dyes  formerly 
made  from  vegetable  compounds  are  now  de- 
rived from  coal  tar.  The  numerous  tints  and 
hues  are  formed  by  mixing  the  pigments  in 
varying    proportions.     Most    green    pigments 
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fade  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  Sec 
oolcnwi  chart,  in  article  Color. 

Because  green  is  the  color  of  growing  and 
immature  plants,  the  term  is  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  persons.  When  so  used  green  means 
lacking  in  knowledge  and  experience.  The  city 
bey  BSLyn  the  country  boy  is  green  because  he 
doea  not  know  city  wa3rs,  but  when  the  city 
Yx)y  visits  his  country  cousin  he  is  just  as 
green  on  the  farm  as  the  cousin  is  on  the 
streets  of  a  great  city. 

GREEK,  Anna  Katharine.  See  Rohlfs, 
Anna  Katharine  Green. 

GREEN  y  Hetty  Howland  Robinson  (1835- 
1910),  an  American  financier,  at  the  time  of 
her  death  the  richest  woman  in  America.  She 
was  bom  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Mrs.  Lowell's  School  in  Boston.  In 
1865  her  father  died,  leaving  her  a  large  for- 
tune, and  two  years  later  she  married  Edward 
H.  Green  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1902. 
Though  accounted  to  be  the  world's  greatest 
woman  financier,  her  maimer  of  living  was 
simple  in  the  extreme.  There  was  scarcely  a 
colossal  corporation  or  business  enterprise  of 
great  importance  anywhere  in  the  world  in  her 
day  in  which  she  did  not  have  an  interest,  and 
her  real  estate  holdings  in  Chicago,  New  York 
and  other  cities  were  enormous.  Her  business, 
as  well  as  her  property,  always  remained  under 
her  personal  management. 

Edward  H.  Green,  bom  in  1868,  only  son  of 
Hetty  Green,  has  achieved  success  in  railroad 
enterprises  in  the  Southwest,  particularly  in 
Texas. 

GREEN,  John  Richard  (1837-1883),  an  Eng- 
lish historian,  was  bom  at  Oxford  and  gradu- 
ated from  Magdalen  College,  in  that  city,  in 
18SS0.  His  first  important  historical  work,  A 
Short  History  of  the  English  People,  while  not 
absolutely  authentic  in  detail,  presents  a  vivid 
panorama  of  the  past,  and  is  the  basis  of  his 
enduring  fame.  Its  publication  met  with  im- 
mediate success,  and  it  was  later  expanded  into 
his  great  History  oj  the  English  People.  His 
second  book.  The  Making  oj  England,  was 
a  more  scholarly  but  less  popular  piece  of 
work.  This  was  followed  by  Stray  Studies  in 
England  and  Italy,  a  collection  of  essays.  His 
Conquest  of  England  was  published  by  his 
widow  after  his  death. 

GREEK 'AWAY,  Kate  (1846-1901),  an  Eng- 
lish  illustrator  of  books  for  children,  famous 
the  world  over  and  appreciated  by  young  and 
old,  for  the  quaint  charm,  simplicity  and  deli- 
cate humor  of  her  sketches.    Her  subjects  are 


mainly  flowers  and  landscape.  She  also  wrote 
verses  to  accompany  her  drawings.  Among 
her  most  successful  works  are  Under  the  Win- 
dow, A  Painting  Book  of  Kate  Greenaway, 
Mother  Goose,  Language  of  Flowers  and  Kate 
Greenaways*  Almanacs.  John  Ruskin  and 
leading  art  critics  ever3rwhere  have  praised 
highly  the  works  of  this  lover  of  children. 

GREENBACK  PARTY.  As  a  result  of  an 
excessive  issue  of  greenbacks  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  during  the  War  of 
Secession  and  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing, money  was  ''cheap"  (see  Monet),  and 
prices  were  correspondingly  high.  Agricultural 
products  and  manufactured  articles  sold  for 
more  than  for  years  previously,  and  it  was 
urged  that  this  was  due  to  the  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  greenbacks;  the  opinion  was  doubtless 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  payment  was 
nearly  always  made  in  that  form  of  money. 
A  close  money  market  resulted  from  the  panic 
of  1873,  and  the  advocates  of  "cheap  money" 
believed  that  a  new  issue  of  greenbacks  would 
restore  prosperity,  especially  to  the  farmers. 
Money  which  could  be  issued  in  unlimited 
quantities  and  which  could  be  used  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  seemed  a  cure  for  every 
financial  evil. 

A  national  political  organization  was  formed 
by  those  favoring  unlimited  use  of  this  paper 
currency,  and  naturally  it  was  called  the 
Greenback  party.  The  Greenbackers'  platform 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  bank  currency 
from  circulation,  that  henceforth  no  currency 
should  be  circulated  except  government  paper 
(greenbacks)  "based  on  the  faith  and  resources 
of  the  nation"  (which  meant  fiat  money),  and 
that  gold  and  silver  should  be  used  in  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal  on  govemment 
bonds  only  where  it  was  promised.  The  party 
held  a  national  convention  in  1876  and  placed 
a  Presidential  candidate,  Peter  Cooper,  in  the 
field;  it  polled  nearly  S2fl00  votes,  but  secured 
no  Electoral  votes.  In  1880  alliance  was  made 
with  the  Greenback-Labor  party.  See  Fiat 
Money;  Poutical  Parties  in  the  United 
States. 

GREEN 'BACKS,  the  paper  money  of  the 
United  States  govemment,  not  including  the 
gold  and  silver  certificates,  known  as  treasury 
notes.  Greenbacks,  so  called  because  of  their 
color,  were  first  issued  in  1862  to  finance  war 
operations.  Until  1879  they  were  merely  prom- 
ises of  the  United  States  to  pay,  and  were 
unsecured  by  metal  money;  at  one  time,  when 
confidence  in  the  govemment  was  slight,  they 
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were  worth  only  thirty-five  cents  for  each  dol- 
lar. Since  then  their  iMue  has  been  fixed  at 
S346^1,0t6,  the  amount  in  circulation  at  the 
time,  and  they  are  redeemable  in  gold.  See 
Spbcib  Payment,  Resumption  of;  Monet. 

GREEN  BAY,  Wis.,  the  oldest  city  in  the 
state  and  the  county  seat  of  Brown  County. 
It  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Green  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
point  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Fox 
River.  Milwaukee  is  113  miles  south,  and 
Chicago  is  eighty-five  miles  farther  south. 
Transportation  facilities  are  offered  by  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western;  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  Saint  Paul,  Green  Bay  &,  Western,  and 
Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  A  Western  railways; 
there  is  steamer  connection  with  other  porta 
□a  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. An  electric  line  extends  through  Fox 
River  Valley  to  Fond  du  Lac,  sixty-five  miles 
southwest.  The  population  increaaed  from  25,- 
236  in  1910  to  29,353  in  1916,  by  Federal  esti- 

Greea  Bay  is  located  in  a  popular  summer 
resort  region,  the  small  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
district  providing  picturesque  scenery  and  fine 
boating,  fishing  and  bathing  facilities.  The 
residence  district  of  the  city  is  made  beautiful 
by  wide  streela  with  double  rows  of  trees  on 
either  side.  Six  bridges  span  the  river.  Of 
the  city's  eight  parka,  Union  Park  is  the  lai%- 
est;  it  contains  Tank  Cottage,  the  oldest  house 
in  the  city,  built  in  1789.  Bay  View  Beach, 
the  "Coney  Island"  of  the  city,  is  seven  miles 
north,  and  offer  the  amusementa  of  an  ideal 
beach  resort.  The  Oneida  Indian  Reservation 
is  west  of  the  city. 

Bttildings  and  Institutions.  Besides  a  county 
courthouse  and  city  hall,  the  city  has  a  S180,- 
000  Federal  building,  the  S150,000  Minahan 
Building,  a  fine  school  building  and  a  number 
of  handsome  churches.  Saint  Mary's  hospital, 
the  Wisconsin  Deaconess  hospital.  Brown 
County  insane  asylum,  the  county  poorhouse 
and  the  Good  Shepherd  Home  are  institutions 
worthy  of  note.  Besides  its  public  and  paro- 
chial schools  it  has  Saint  Joseph's  Academy 
for  girls.  The  Kellogg  Library,  containing  30,- 
000  volumes,  is  the  joint  gift  of  Rufus  B.  Kel- 
logg and  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Through  its  harbor,  which  receives  the  lai?- 
est  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  its  excep- 
tional railway  transportation  facilities,  Green 
Bay  has  become  one  of  the  great  distributing 
centers  of  the  state.  The  leading  export 
through  the  harbor  is  grain,  and  the  largest 
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single  import  is  coal;  there  is  an  extensive 
trade  in  fish,  and  that  in  lumber  is  important. 
There  are  about  forty  wholesale  anj  jobbing 
houses,  and  they  do  a  large  business  in  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  products.  There  are  also 
paper  mills  and  sawmills,  caimeriefl,  breweries 
and  manufactories  of  crockery,  hardware  and 
machinery.  Over  2,000  people  are  employed 
in  the  large  machine  and  repair  shops  of  the 
railroads  serving  the  city.  Green  Bay  was  in- 
corporated as  a  borough  in  1838  and  as  a  city 
in  1854.  In  1895  the  town  of  Fort  Howard  was 
annexed,  and  in  1916  the  commission  form  of 
government  was  adopted.  H-t. 

GREEN  BRI'BR,  the  name  applied  to  a 
number  of  plants  of  the  genus  smilax,  of  the 
lily  family.  The  name  especially  relates  to  a 
greenish,  prickly,  climbing  shrub,  with  thick 
leaves  and  small  clusters  of  flowers,  found  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.     See  Smilax. 

GREENE,  Nathanael  (1742-1786),  a  general 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  known  as  "the  man 
who  saved  the  South,"  was  bom  at  Patowomut, 
R.  I.    During  his  eariy  boyhood  days  he  lived 
the   quiet   life  of  the  Friends,  as  bia  father 
was  a   prominent 
Quaker.     When 
the     Revolution- 
ary   War    clouds 
gathered     he 
turned  his  atten- 
tion   to    colonial 
defense.  A  slight 
limp  in  his  walk 
was  first  thought 
to  unfit  him  for 
hard  service,  but 
he    rose    quickly 
from    the    renka 

of     the    "Kentish        NATHANAEL  GREENE 

Guards"  and  was  chosen  brigadier-general. 
When  news  of  the  Bunker  Hill  battle  reached 
Rhode  Island  his  regiment  marched  to  Boston, 
and  when  Washington  reached  Cambridge  he 
was  sent  to  welcome  the  new  commander-in- 
chief.  Washington  discovered  that  he  was  a 
valuable  officer  and  made  him  a  major-gen- 
eral. 

After  the  British  were  defeated  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  in  1776  and  1777,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  South  and  captured 
Savannah.  Greene  succeeiied  Geiteral  Gates 
in  1780  iu  command  of  the  army  of  the  South, 
which  had  been  so  often  defeated  that  it  was 
known  as  "only  the  shadow  of  an  army,"  but 
Greene's    judgment,    patience,    kindness    and 
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energy  counted  in  this  crisis.  Daniel  Morgan, 
the  dimtpahooter,  and  "Light^orse  Harry" 
Lee  were  Knt  to  hia  aid,  and  at  Cowpens  he 
defeated  the  British  general,  Tarleton,  in  Janu- 
aijr,  1781.  One  after  another  the  British  forts 
wen  cmptured  in  South  Carolina.  This  great 
■oldio',  who  had  endured  so  many  hardships 
in  war,  was  counted,  next  to  Washington,  the 
gmlcot  general  of  the  Revolution. 

GKUranBLD,  Mass.,  the  county  seat  of 
Amnklin  County,  and  a  summer  resort  in  the 
hill  country  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
•tste.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Deerfield  River,  two  miles  above  its  junction 
with  tiie  Connecticut  River,  and  is  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  Vermont  state  line  and  fifty- 
nt  miles  by  rail  west  of  Fitchburg.  It  is 
aerred  by  two  branches  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  and  by  the  Connecticut  Valley  elec- 
tric interuiban  line.  The  population,  which  in 
1910  was  10,427,  was  reported  by  the  slate 
census  of  1915  as  12,618. 

Greenfield,  which  includes  an  extensive  park 
^■tem,  covers  an  area  of  twenty  square  miles. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  beautiful  green 
fidds  of  its  own  meadow  lands.  Along  the 
fhrers  and  in  the  bills  are  a  number  of  points 
of  acenic  interest.  Many  motor  parties  coming 
by  way  of  the  "Mohawk  Trail"  visit  Green- 
field during  the  summer.  Two  of  the  largest 
hotels  Bometimee  accommodate  many  thousand 
gneata  eadi  in  one  season. 

A  Federal  building,  erected  in  1916  at  a  cost 
of  S100,00D,  a  public  library,  two  hospitals, 
hotela,  and  banks  are  among  the  prominent 
boildinp.  There  are  manufactories  of  taps  and 
diea,  fuel  stiAera,  cutlery,  paper  boxes,  bricks, 
eement  building  blocks,  agricultural  imple- 
menta  and  children's  carriages.  Settled  in  1682, 
QrMnfield  was  a  part  of  Deerfield  until  the 
year  17S3.  o.h.k. 

ORKEHHOUSB,  a  house  of  glass  on  a  frame- 
wotk  of  wood,  or  iron  and  wood,  used  for  the 
-  protection  or  growth  of  dehcate  plants,  and  of 
plants  pown  out  of  season.  Such  a  building 
must  have  plenty  of  light,  and  is  almost 
invariably  ^ass-covered.  When  the  heat  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  tender  plants,  artificial  heat 
ia  aupi^ied.  Small  stnictiircB  are  heated  with 
stoves,  but  the  largest  have  coils  of  pipes  car- 
ryinc  steam  or  hot  water.  Sometimes  a  series 
at  greenhouses  clustered  together  and  heated 
from  a  central  plant  may  cover  several  acres 
of  ground. 

A  greenhouse  used  for  the  display  of  flowers, 
rather  than  their  growth,  is  known  as  a  con- 
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tervatory  (which  see).  Other  places  called 
greenhouses  are  orchard  kotuet,  warm  koutea, 
bark  ilove  houses,  graperies,  etc.,  and  those 
two  commercially  important  houses,  forcing 
kouaea  and  kothou»e».  In  them  are  brought  to 
life  and  bearing  many  out-of-aeason  luxuries — 
vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers,  which  bring  the 
growers  and  dealers  unusually  high  prices. 

GBEEN'LAHD,  an  island  lying  almost  ei^ 
tirely  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  mainland  of  North  Americ^.  Next  to 
Australia  it  b  the  largest  island  in  the  world. 
It  is  separated  from  the  American  continent 
by  Davis  Strait,  Baffin  Bay  and  Smith  Sound. 
More  than  1,400  miles  long  and  690  miles  wide, 
it  covers  an  area  of  826,000  square  miles,  twelve 
times  greater  than  the  six  New  England  states 
and  as  large  as  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  combined.  All  of  Germany, 
PVance,  Italy  and  Spain  combined  lack  over 
100,000  square  miles  of  being  as  lai^.  Yet 
Greenland  is  in  most  respects  worthless  for  the 
purposes  and  necessities  of  man. 

It  is  a  Danish  colony,  and  there  are  a  few 
Danish   settlements    on   the    west   and   south- 
eastern coasts.     The  interior  forms  a   plateau 
with  an  average  height  of  4,600  feet,  surrounded 
by  rocky  coasts  rising  several  hundreds  of  feet 
direct    from    the 
ocean.    Here  and 
there  are  moun- 
tains over  10,000 
feet  high.    Many 
deep    fiords    and 
bays    indent   the 
coast,    which    re- 
sembles   that    of 
the  west  of  Nor- 
way.    Ice  covers 
more  than  three- 
fourths    of    the 
surface,     and     in 

some  parts  it  is  LOCATION  map 

2,000  feet  thick.  There  are  thousands  of  gla- 
ciers, some  of  them  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  island  is  of  volcanic  formation,  consisting 
of  a  mass  of  Archaean  and  igneous  rocks 
simitar  to  those  found  in  Spitzbei^n  and  part 
of  Western  Europe.  At  some  far  distant  date 
Europe,  Spitsbergen  and  Greenland  were  all 
connected  by  land  which  sank  into  the  sea  (see 
Geoloot). 

Climate.  During  the  long  summer  day  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  hours  the  soil  in  some 
parts  of  the  island,  especially  near  the  coast, 
produces  luxuriant  vegetation  and  flowers.    The 
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greater  part  of  the  surface,  where  free  from 
ice,  is  covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  and  here 
and  there  alder,  juniper  and  other  berries  are 
found.  The  average  temperature  in  the  south 
of  the  island  during  summer  is  48®  F.  In  no 
part  does  the  temperature  rise  above  the  freez- 
ing point,  32°  F.,  for  more  than  140  days  in  the 
year,  while  in  the  north  the  cold  is  intense  all 
the  year  round.  The  climate  is  very  uncertain 
and  liable  to  swift  changes  from  bright  sun- 
shine to  de^e  fogs  or  snowstorms. 

Resources.  Agriculture  is  impossible,  but  in 
a  few  favored  spots  a  little  gardening  is  done. 
The  principal  occupations  are  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. Cryolite,  used  in  making  aluminum,  is 
mined  and  exported  in  quantities  varying  from 
6,000  to  12,000  tons  annually.  The  mining 
rights  are  held  by  an  American  company,  under 
a  charter  from  the  Danish  government.  The 
whole  of  the  commerce,  except  in  minerals,  is 
a  monopoly  granted  to  the  Danish  Greenland 
Company,  with  head  oflSces  in  Copenhagen. 
Whale  and  seal  oils,  sealskins  and  eiderdown 
form  the  principal  exports  and  constitute  the 
chief  form  of  local  currency,  all  internal  trade 
being  conducted  by  barter.  Government  stores 
supply  the  needs  of  the  natives  and  the  few 
European  inhabitants. 

Government.  About  one-twentieth  of  the 
island  is  occupied  by  Danish  settlements,  and 
for  purposes  of  administration  the  colony  is 
divided  into  North  and  South  Greenland.  An 
inspector,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Denmark, 
presides  over  each  district.  The  most  impor- 
tant settlements  are  Sydproven,  the  largest  in 
the  island;  Godhaven,  capital  of  North  Green- 
land; Godthaab,  capital  of  South  Greenland, 
and  Upemivik,  the  most  northerly  civilized 
port  in  the  world. 

History.  Greenland  was  first  colonized  by 
Norwegians  about  983,  when  Eric  the  Red  led 
a  party  of  voyagers  to  the  island.  Later, 
probably  in  the  twelfth  century,  Norsemen  are 
supposed  to  have  made  their  way  from  Green- 
land to  the  American  continent.  After  having 
been  a  separate  state  for  many  years,  it  became 
incorporated  with  Norway  in  1260.  For  a  time 
Greenland  received  no  attention,  all  connec- 
tion with  Europe  having  ceased,  but  in  1585 
it  was  rediscovered  by  Davis.  Numerous  ex- 
peditions visited  the  island,  but  no  attempt 
at  colonization  was  made  until  the  Danes 
established  mission  stations  on  the  west  coast 
in  1721.  Recent  discoveries  and  explorations  in 
and  around  the  island  are  described  under  the 
heading  Polar  Explorations.    The  population 


of  Greenland  was  estimated  at  only  ^,571  in 
1911,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Christian  Eski- 
mos, with  about  300  Europeans.  For  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  the  natives,  see  Eskimo.       f.st.a. 

Consult  Smith's  Eskimo  Stories;  Mikkelsen's 
Lost  in  the  Arctic;  Nansen's  In  Northern  Miata. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS,  a  name  as- 
sumed by  a  body  of  soldiers  from  Vermont 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  cap- 
tured Fort  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and 
were  responsible  for  the  victory  at  the  Battle 
of  Bennington.  They  were  organized  origi- 
nally by  Ethan  Allen  to  oppose  the  claims  of 
New  York  to  the  territory  of  Vermont.  The 
Green  Mountain  Boys  were  the  first  to  ask 
that  Vermont  be  regarded  as  a  state.  This 
was  not  granted  until  1791,  when  it  was  ad- 
mitted as  the  fourteenth  state.  See  Allen, 
Ethan. 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS »  one  of  the  oldest 
mountain  ranges  in  North  America.  It  belongs 
to  the  Appalachian  system,  beginning  in  the 
southern  part  of  Connecticut  and  extending 
northward  through  the  western  part  of  that 
state  and  Massachusetts  into  Vermont  and 
Quebec.  The  range  is  known  as  the  Green 
Mountains  in  Vermont  only;  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  it  takes  the  name  of  the 
Berkshire  Hills,  Taconic  Mountains  and  Hoo- 
sac  Mountains.  Erosion  and  weathering  have 
worn  down  their  peaks  until  in  some  places 
they  are  merely  low,  round  hills.  The  high- 
est peaks  are  mounts  Killington,  Mansfield, 
Camel's  Hump,  Lincoln  and  Jay;  the  greatest 
elevation  is  in  Mansfield  Peak,  Vermont,  4,279 
feet.  The  highest  point  crossed  by  a  railroad 
is  the  small  village  of  Summit  in  Rutland 
County,  Vermont.  Some  of  the  best  building 
stone  in  the  country  is  found  in  the  Green 
Mountains.  The  forests  of  hemlock,  fir,  pine, 
spruce  and  other  evergreens  have  given  the 
name  to  this  range.  The  Green  Mountains 
are  much  frequented  in  summer  by  tourists, 
who  are  attracted  by  the  beautiful  scenery 
and  pleasant  climate. 

GREEN0U6H,  green' o,  Horatio  (1805-1852), 
an  American  sculptor  and  art  critic,  was  bom 
at  Boston,  Mass.  He  was  a  Harvard  gradu- 
ate, and  during  his  college  da3r8  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  anatomy.  The 
most  important  works  of  his  early  career  were 
a  bust  of  Washington  modeled  from  Stuart*^ 
portrait,  and  the  design  from  which  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  was  construe^.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  his  studio  in 
Florence,  where  he  did  his  beet  work,  includ- 
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ing  a  Golonal  statue  of  Washington,  now  in  the 
Ctpitol  at  Washington.  Here  are  also  to  be 
found  his  groups  of  The  Resctie,  which  took 
him  eight  years  to  complete.  Among  the  well- 
known  Americans  who  sat  for  portraits  to  him 
are  John  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Clay,  John  Jacob  Astor  and  John  Marshall. 

QRSKN  RIVER,  an  important  tributary  of 
the  Ohio  River,  rising  in  Lincoln  County,  near 
the  center  of  the  state  of  Kentucky.  It  flows 
weet  and  northwest  imtil  after  a  course  of  300 
miles  it  joins  the  Ohio  about  eight  miles  from 
Evansviile.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
for  about  200  miles,  with  the  aid  of  locks  and 
dams.  Green  River  passes  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mammoth  Cave  (which  see)  and  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Echo  River,  which 
flow  through  an  underground  passage  from  the 
cave. 

GRSSHSBORO,  N.  C,  one  of  the  pro- 
greanve  cities  of  the  New  South,  situated 
northwest  of  the  geographical  center  of  the 
state,  in  Guilford  County,  of  which  it  is  the 
county  wat.  It  is  eighty-one  miles  northwest 
of  Raleigh,  the  state  capital,  and  on  the 
Southern  Railroad.  The  place  was  settled  in 
1808,  was  chartered  in  1870  and  was  named 
in  honor  of  General  Greene,  who  commanded 
the  Continental  army  in  the  Battle  of  Guil- 
ford Courthouse  (March,  1781).  Since  1911 
the  commissicm  form  of  government  has  been 
in  operation.  The  population  has  grown 
steadily;  in  1916  it  was  estimated  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  to  be  19,577,  an  increase  of  3,682 
since  1910.  The  area  of  the  city  is  four  square 
miles. 

The  region  in  which  Greensboro  is  located 
is  rich  in  tobacco,  fruit  and  grain,  and  the  city 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  these  and  its  manu- 
factured products,  which  include  cotton  goods, 
cotton-mill  supplies,  carpets,  fertilizers,  furni- 
ture, stoves,  tiles  and  buggies.  Iron,  copper 
and  gold  are  also  found  in  this  locality,  and 
the  dty  has  a  large  blast  furnace.  In  its  terri- 
tory, Greensboro  is  noted  as  an  educational 
center,  being  the  seat  of  Greensboro  Female 
College  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  opened 
in  1846,  and  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  for  white  students.  For  colored  stu- 
dents the  city  has  the  Bennett,  the  Lutheran 
and  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
colleges.  There  are  two  parks,  several  hos- 
pitals, a  public  library  and  a  Masonic  Home. 

QRBSHSBUR6»  Pa.,  the  county  seat  of 
Westmoreland  County,  situated  in  the  south- 
section  of  the  state,  thirty-one  miles 


southeast  of  Pittsburgh  and  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Electric  lines  connect  with 
cities  south,  and  through  Pittsburgh  with 
cities  west.  The  people  are  engaged  in  coal  min- 
ing and  in  making  glass,  iron  and  brass  products 
and  steam-heating  apparatus.  Saint  Mary's 
and  Saint  Joseph's  academies,  in  addition  to 
the  public  schoob,  ofifer  educational  advan- 
tages. The  borough  was  settled  in  1784,  be- 
came the  county  seat  in  1787  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1799.  In  1773  the  first  organized 
court  of  justice  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains was  held  in  Hanna's  Town  (destroyed 
by  Indians  in  1782),  a  few  miles  from  the  site 
of  Greensburg.  The  boroughs  of  East  Greens- 
burg,  Southeast  Greensburg  and  Ludwick  were 
annexed  to  Greensburg  in  1905.  In  1910  the 
population  was  13,012;  in  1916  it  was  15,483,  by 
Federal  estimate.  The  area  of  the  borough 
is  nearly  two  square  miles. 

GREENVILLE,  Miss.,  the  county  seat  of 
Washington  County,  situated  on  the  north- 
western border  of  the  state  and  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Jackson,  the  state  capital,  is 
100  miles  southeast,  and  Memphis  is  139  miles 
north.  Railway  transportation  is  provided  by 
the  Southern  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Val- 
ley railways,  and  there  is  steamer  connection 
with  the  various  river  ports.  This  section  of 
the  country  has  a  remarkable  growth  of  cotton, 
and  large  quantities  of  it  are  shipped  from 
Greenville.  Aside  from  the  kindred  cotton 
establishments,  cottonseed  oil  factories,  gins, 
compresses,  etc.,  saw  and  planing  mills  are  the 
only  important  industrial  plants  in  the  city. 
Greenville  was  incorporated  in  1870  and  was 
chartered  in  1886.  In  1910  the  population  was 
9,610;  in  1916  it  was  10^46,  by  Federal  esti- 
mate. 

GREENVILLE,  S.  C,  the  county  seat  of 
Greenville  County,  is  an  important  cotton- 
tcxtile-manufacturing  city  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state.  It  is  111  miles  northwest 
of  Columbia,  the  state  capital,  thirty-two  miles 
west  by  south  of  Spartanburg  and  160  miles 
northeast  of  Atlanta,  and  is  on  the  Reedy 
River,  near  rapids  which  furnish  power  for 
several  large  mills.  Transportation  facilities 
are  provided  by  the  Southern,  the  Charleston 
&  Western  Carolina,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  the  Greenville  &  Western  railroads,  and 
by  the  Piedmont  &  Northern  interurban  elec- 
tric line.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1910 
was  15,741,  and  in  1916  it  was  18,181,  by  Federal 
estimate.  It  lies  near  many  smaller  towns,  and 
covers  an  area  of  nearly  five  square  miles. 
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Greenville  ia  pleasantly  located  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,000  feet  among  low,  outlying  hills 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  It  contains 
the  Furman  University  (Baptist);  Greenville 
Woman's  College  (Baptist) ;  Chicora  College 
(Presbyterian);  Sacred  Heart  Academy  (Ho- 
man  Catholic),  and  two  business  colleges.  The 
city  has  a  Federal  building,  and  a  Carnegie 
Library,  constructed  in  1916. 

Greenville  is  one  of  the  largest  textile-manu- 
facturing cities  of  the  South.  Its  mills  oper- 
ate nearly  600,000  spindles,  and  in  them  and 
allied  industrial  plants  are  about  7,000  em- 
ployees. This  city  is  an  iroportant  cotton  mar- 
ket for  Southern  mills,  and  contains  large 
engioeering  offices  which  design  and  supervise 
much  of  the  mill  construction  of  the  South. 
Cotton  mills,  bleaching  mills,  hardwood  manu- 
facturing plants,  foundries,  flour  and  grain 
mills,  cigar  factories,  granite  works  and  car- 
riage and  wagon  works  are  the  important  indus- 
trial establishments. 

Greenville  was  settled  in  1776  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1831.  It  was  first  chartered  as  a  city 
in  186S;  the  govemmeDt  is  now  administered 
under  a  charter  granted  in  1902.  w.FJt. 

GREENVILLE,  Tex.,  the  county  seat  of 
Hunt  County,  situated  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  on  the  headstream  of 
the  Sabine  River,  fifty-one  miles  northeast  of 
Dallas.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Texas  Midland  and  the 
Saint  Louis  Southwestern  railways,  and  these 
shipping  facilities  make  it  the  trade  center  for 
a  rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising  district. 
It  is  also  an  important  cotton  market  in  the 
state,  and  has  cotton  gins,  cotton  compresses 
and  a  cottonseed  oil  refinery.  For  higher 
education  the  city  has  Burleson  College  (Bap- 
tist) and  Wesley  College;  one  mile  distant,  in 
a  community  known  as  "Holiness  people,"  is 
Holiness  University,  founded  in  1898.  Green- 
ville was  settled  in  1844,  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  lS7d  and  adopted  the  commission  form 
of  government  in  1907.  In  1910  the  popula- 
tion was  83S0;  in  1916  it  had  increased  to 
10,099,  by  Federal  estimate.  The  area  of  the 
city  is  nearly  five  square  miles. 

GREEN  VITRIOL,  vit'nMt,  another  name 
for  copperas  (which  see). 

GREBNWAY,  Thomas  (1838-1909),  a  Cana- 
dian statesman,  premier  of  Manitoba  from 
1883  to  1900.  He  was  bom  in  England,  but 
emigrated  to  Canada  at  aa  early  age,  and 
became  a  merchant  in  Ontario.  From  1875  to 
1878  he  sat  ia  the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  and  in  1879,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
removed  to  Manitoba,  he  was  elected  a  Liberal 
member  of  the  Manitoba  legislature.  In  1887 
he  became  leader  of  the  Liberal  oppodtion, 
and  in  the  following  year  became  premier. 
The  chief  events  of  his  administration  con- 
cerned the  parochial  or  separate  schoob,  wbich 
he  succeeded  in  abolishing  in  1890.  He  also 
secured  the  passage  of  a  law  abolishiiig  Fr«icb 
aa  an  official  language  for  the  province.  Tliese 
measures  excited  bitter  opposition  throughout 
the  Dominion,  and  became  a  national  political 
issue  (see  MANiTOBA.Bubheadi/isforv).  Green- 
way  was  succeeded  as  premier  by  Hu^  J. 
Macdonald  (now  Sir  Hugh).  chx. 

GREENWICH,  griti'Uch,  the  English  town 
from  the  meridian  of  which  geographeis  of  the 
world  reckon  longitude.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thames,  six  miles  BOutiieaBt  - 
of   London  Bridge,  in  the  County    of  Kent 
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The  famous  Royal  Obeervatory,  fcxmded  by 
Charles  II  in  1675,  stands  upon  a  hill  in 
Greenwich  Park.  The  fact  that  En^utd 
largely  influenced  the  scientific  world  at  the 
time,  and  that  the  Greenwich  Observatoi;  then 
excelled  all  others,  made  it  the  natural  choice 
aa  the  center  for  the  worid's  astronomiod 
observations.  Therefore  the  longitude  of 
Greenwich  was  placed  at  0°.  From  tJie  HoA 
in  the  observatory  the  time  is  daily  Bathed 
by  electricity  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
at  exactly  noon. 

The  hospital  established  by  Queen  Maiy  in 
1705  as  a  home  for  disabled  seamen,  with 
accommodationa  for  over  3,000,  was,  in  1873, 
turned  into  the  Royal  Naval  Collie  for  the 
education  of  naval  officers.  The  hospital  ww 
formerly  a  royal  palace,  and  was  the  biithi^BCe 
of  Henry  VIII,  Mary  and  Elisabeth.  Green- 
wich now  has  extensive  iron  foundriea,  tx^jt- 
neering  works,  docks  and  shipbuilding  yudL 
Until  1894  it  was  customary  for  the  BritiA 
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Cabinet  to  hold  an  annual  banquet  at  an  old- 
fuhioned  hostelry  at  Greenwich;  this  was 
mhra3r8  referred  to  as  a  **whitebait  dinner," 
Greenwich  being  noted  for  whitebait  caught  in 
the  Thames.  Population  in  1911,  96,000.  See 
Lonoitude;  Longitude  and  Time. 

GREGO'RIAN  CALENDAR.     See  Calendar. 

GREGORY 9  greg'ori,  the  name  of  sixteen 
Popes,  at  least  two  of  whom  were  among  the 
most  important  occupants  of  the  Papal  chair. 
The  name  has  also  been  borne  by  two  anti- 
popes  (see  Antipope). 

Grtgory  I,  called  The  Great  (about  540- 
601),  was  of  noble  family  and  was  educated 
not  for  the  Church  but  for  the  law.  However, 
he  was  vitally  interested  in  religious  matters, 
and  idien  he  came  into  possession  of  the  fam- 
ily fortune  he  devoted  it  to  the  founding  of 
monasteries.  To  one  of  these,  in  his  native 
dty  of  Rome,  he  retired,  and  there  took  the 
vows  of  a  monk.  One  day  while  walking  in 
the  market  place  he  saw  several  Anglo-Saxon 
youths  being  sold  as  slaves,  and  inquired  of 
whmt  nationality  they  were.  "Angles,"  was  the 
reply.  ''Not  Angles,  but  angels,"  exclaimed 
Gregofy,  referring  to  their  fair  skin  and  light 
hair,  and  from  that  moment  vowed  that  he 
would  go  as  a  missionary  to  Britain,  the  home 
of  these  beautiful  youths.  So  highly  was  he 
flitoemed  in  Rome,  however,  that  Pope  Bene- 
diet  I  would  not  allow  him  to  go,  and  under 
Benedict's  successor,  Pelagius  II ,  he  was  sent 
oo  important  service  to  Constantinople. 

When  Pelagius  died  in  590,  Gregory  was 
chosen  Pope  despite  his  protests,  and  his  wise, 
aeelous  administration  of  his  office  fully  justi- 
fied the  choice.  He  organized  the  ritual  and 
the  services  of  the  Church,  and  was  especially 
active  in  missionary  enterprise.  Augustine 
(which  see)  was  sent  to  England  on  the  mis- 
sion which  Gregory  himself  had  so  desired  to 
undertake,  and  missions  were  also  established 
in  Sicily,  in  Sardinia  and  in  Lombardy .  Indeed , 
it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
Gregory's  8er\'ices  in  establishing  the  Church 
OD  a  firm  basis  and  in  forwarding  reforms 
among  the  clergy.  His  writings  include  an 
important  Exposition  of  Job  and  The  Book  of 
Pastoral  Rule. 

Gregofy  Vn,  Pope  from  1073  to  1085,  was 
actuated  in  almost  every  move  of  his  most 
important  reign  by  the  conviction  that  the 
Pope  was  the  sovereign  ruler  in  matters  po- 
litical as  well  as  religious,  when  rulers  inter- 
fered in  things  that  were  purely  spiritual  or 
ruled  their  governments  to  the  detriment  of 


their  subjects.  The  controversy  between  him 
and  the  emperor  on  this  subject  made  much 
of  the  history  of  the  time.  Hildebrand,  as  he 
was  called  before  his  election  to  the  Papacy, 
was  bom  in  Tuscany  about  1020,  of  a  humble 
family,  and  was  educated  for  the  Church.  His 
rise  in  churchly  rank  was  steady,  and  his  elec- 
tion in  1073  to  the  Papal  chair  was  unani- 
mous. One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  prohibi- 
tion of  clerical  marriage,  and  in  this  he  met 
with  great  opposition.  Not  daunted,  he  turned 
his  attention  against  the  abuse  of  lay  investi- 
ture, as  it  was  called.  That  is,  he  forbade  the 
people  to  recognize  the  authority  of  any  priest 
or  Church  official  who  had  received  his  office 
from  a  secular  ruler.  As  this  right  of  investi- 
ture had  been  the  only  hold  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV  had  had  on  the  clergy  of  his  domin- 
ions, the  emperor  refused  to  abide  by  the  Papal 
decreesr  and  continued  to  recognize  the  bishops 
whom  he  himself  had  created.  Gregory  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  in  Rome,  but  Henry 
assumed  a  defiant  attitude  and  declared 
Gregory  deposed. 

But  the  Pope  had  stronger  weapons  in  his 
hands.  He  not  only  excommunicated  Henry, 
but  released  all  Henry's  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  to  him,  and  the  emperor  realized 
the  useleseness  of  resistance.  To  Canossa, 
where  the  Pope  was  staying,  he  went  to  make 
his  submission,  and  in  the  words  of  Gregory 
himself,  "having  laid  aside  all  belongings  of 
royalty,  wretchedly,  with  bare  feet  and  clad  in 
wool,  he  continued  for  three  days  to  stand 
before  the  gates  of  the  castle."  Add  to  this 
that  it  was  severe  winter  weather,  and  that  he 
had  to  stand  in  the  snow,  and  the  depths  of 
Henry's  humiliation  may  be  seen.  Finally  the 
Pope  relented  and  absolved  him,  but  Henry 
had  submitted  only  to  gain  his  point,  and  in 
1080  again  rebelled  against  the  Pope  and 
declared  him  deposed.  While  Henry  was  be- 
sieging Rome,  Gregory  shut  himself  up  in  the 
castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  and  though  he  was 
liberated  in  1084  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  Salerno.  There,  in  retirement,  he  died, 
exclaiming  almost  with  his  last  breath,  "I 
have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity;  there- 
fore I  die  in  exile."    See  Henby  IV. 

Gregory  Xm  (1502-1585)  was  made  Pope  in 
1572,  after  he  had  served  as  theologian  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  as  legate  to  Spain  and  as 
cardinal.  He  was  especially  interested  in  edu- 
cation, believing  that  only  through  its  aid 
could  the  growing  heresies  of  Protestantism  be 
combated,  and  he  did  much  to  aid  the  Jesuits. 
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But  his  reigD  is  of  general  interest  chiefly  be- 
cause of  fais  reform  of  the  calendar,  the 
Reformed  or  Gregorian  calendar  in  use  to-day 
dating  from  his  time,    See  Cauindar.  a.w.M. 

GRENADE,  grenayd',  a  small  explosive 
bomb,  formerly  used  in  war  by  specially 
trained  men  called  grenadiers.  It  usually  con- 
sisted of  a  hollow  ball  of  metal  filled  with  gun- 
powder and  exploded  by  a  fuse  or  percussion 
cap.  Grenades  were  extensively  used  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  dur* 
ing  the  nineteenth  century  were  regarded  as 
useless  and  obsolete.  The  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia  in  1901  saw  a  revival  of  these 
weapons,  which  were  used  with  deadly  efieet 
during  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  In  the  War 
of  the  Nations,  which  began  in  1914,  grenades 
were  important  weapons  in  trench  warfare  and 
were  used  by  all  the  armies  engaged.  When 
filled  with  modem  explosives  they  are  found 
to  be  very  effective.  To-day  grenades  are 
made  of  steel  tubes  filled  with  guncotton, 
nitroglycerine,  picric  acid  or  other  explosives, 
and  are  thrown  by  hand  or  discharged  by  cata- 
pults into  the  trenches  or  into  the  ranks  of 
opposing  forces. 

GREHADIEB,  grenadeer',  originally  one  of 
a  body  of  soldiers  specially  trained  in  the  use 
of  grenades,  or  bombs.  Such  weapons  had 
been  in  use  long  before  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  organize  special  companies  of  grenade 
throwers,  and  a  few  years  later  full  companies 
in  each  company  of  the  King's  Regiment  of 
the  army  of  France  were  trained  as  grenade 
throwers,  and  a  few  years  later  full  companies 
of  grenadiers  were  formed.  England  quickly 
followed  the  example  set  by  France,  and  it 
gradually  spread  to  all  European  armies.  The 
grenadiers  were  picked  men,  usually  the  tall- 
est in  the  regiment,  and  they  wore  a  distinc- 
tive headdress  consisting  of  a  loose  fur  cap 
with  a  peak  and  with  ear  fiaps.  This  head- 
dress has  now  developed  into  the  high  bear- 
skin hat  of  the  British  Grenadier  Guards  and 
other    regiments,  but   this  is   worn   only   on 

GRBHFELL,  Sir  Wilfred  Thomason  <186&- 

),  the  guiding  genius  of  Labrador,  Whether 
he  is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  medical  mis- 
sionary, clergyman,  judge,  doctor,  policeman 
or  volunteer  postman,  he  performs  his  duties 
with  a  vigor  and  enthusiasm  that  has  made 
his  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador. 

Brought  up  in  an  influential  English  family, 
for  he  was  bom  near  Chester  and  was  educated 
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at  Oxford  and  at  London  Hoepital,  he  finds  in 
Labrador  "the  joy  of  the  opportunity  of  skt- 
ice."    In  IS8B,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  be 
fitted  out  a  hos- 
pital    ship     and 
accompanied   the 
fishermen  of  the 
North    Sea    on 
their  cruises  from 
the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay   to    Iceland. 
After  three  years 
in  the  work  there, 
he  began  his  ac- 
tivities in  Labra- 
dor.    Along    the 

coast  of  Saint  An-     ___  

thony,  at  Battle  The  "good  anite!"  of  Labrador 
Harbor  and  Har- 
rington Harbor  in  Newfoundland,  and  at  In- 
dian Harbor  in  Labrador,  he  built  hospitals, 
each  of  which  is  the  home  of  a  resident  doctor 
and  nurse.  The  mission  headquarters  are  at 
Saint  Anthony,  where  Dr.  Grenfell  lives;  here 
also  he  established  an  orphanage. 

His  little  hospital  ship,  the  Stratheona,  is 
his  summer  home,  and  in  June  of  each  year 
he  starts  on  his  cruise  along  1,500  miles  of  ■ 
bleak,  inhospitable  coast,  and  he  goes  aabote 
at  the  scattered  villages.  He  gives  the  rep- 
lies from  his  books — Adrift  on  a  Pack  of  lee, 
OS  the  Rocks,  Labrador  and  Down  to  the  Sea 
—and  the  income  from  his  lectures,  as  well  as 
the  best  of  his  mind  and  life  to  the  flsherfdk 
of  Labrador.  In  1909  he  married  Anna  Eltst- 
beth  MacClanahan  of  Chicago,  III.        njt.ii. 

GREKOBLE,  ;renno'6'f,  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  De> 
partment  of  Isere,  seventy-five  miles  southeast 
of  Lyons.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Isere  River,  surrounded  by  hills 
and  divided  by  the  river  into  an  ancient  and 
a  modem  city.  The  manufactures  consiHt  of 
gloves,  of  which  about  800,000  doien  pain  are 
produced  annually,  cement,  liquors,  straw  hats, 
furniture  and  leather.  In  the  beautiful  churek 
of  Saint  Andre  is  the  monument  of  Bayard, 
the  knight  "without  fear  and  without  reproach" 
(see  Bayabd,  Pierre  nu  TmuiL).  Grenoble 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Cularo, 
the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Gistian- 
opolis  by  Gratian,  who  fortified  it  in  Utefnuitli 
century.  Population  in  1911,  77,438,  of  wbam 
more  than  18,000  were  engaged  in  the  ^ove 
industries. 
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GSBSHAirS  LAW,  the  principle  that  "bad 
money  drives  out  good/'  was  first  stated  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  founder  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  London,  in  1560.  Whenever  a 
government  isBues  money  that  does  not  equal 
in  value  the  amount  marked  on  it,  people 
who  have  good  coins  in  their  possession  will 
nve  them  and  spend  the  poor  money.  In 
addition,  foreign  merchants  will  demand  pay- 
ment in  good  money,  so  that  after  a  time 
there  may  be  none  left  in  circulation  but  the 
inferior  issue.  If  coins  of  full  weight  are  put 
in  circulation  with  coins  that  are  of  light 
weigbt  or  badly  worn,  the  good  coins  may  be 
honxded,  and  soon  nothing  will  be  found  in 
the  market  but  poor  and  defaced  currency. 
This  fact  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  dishonest  dealers 
chipped  off  particles  from  gold  and  silver  coins, 
irfiich  were  circulated  until  they  were  so  thin 
that  they  were  easily  broken.  Gresham  states 
the  principle  as  follows: 

""Where  by  lesal  enactment  a  government  as- 
slgiis  the  same  nominal  value  to  two  or  more 
forms  of  circulatory  medium  whoKe  intrinsic 
\alues  differ,  payments  will  always,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  made  in  that  medium  of  which  the 
cost  of  production  is  least,  the  more  valuable  me- 
dium tending  to  disappear  from  circulation." 

The  most  striking  instances  of  the  working 
of  Gresham's  law  are  found  in  Mexico  and 
some  of  the  other  Spanish  American  countries, 
where  paper  money  has  caused  the  disappear- 
of  all  metal  coins.  In  1896,  when  there 
a  possibility  in  the  United  States  that 
bimetallism  might  be  established  and  that 
silver  might  circulate  on  a  legal  parity  with 
gold,  the  owners  of  gold  coins  hoarded  their 
supply  until  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  plan  at 
the  polls.    See  Money;  Bimetausm.      a.e.r. 

GSET'NA  GREEN,  a  village  in  Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland,  eight  miles  north  of  Carlisle 
and  just  over  the  English  border.  It  is  noted 
for  runaway  marriages  formerly  celebrated 
there  under  the  lax  Scots  law,  which  was 
satisfied  merely  with  mutual  promises  of  the 
man  and  woman  made  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses. The  fugitive  lovers  were  united  in 
marriage  by  the  clergj'man  in  very  speedy 
manner;  and  the  fee,  very  flexible  in  amount, 
was  demanded  when  the  service  was  about 
three-quarters  performed,  so  as  to  insure  pay- 
ment before  the  possible  arrival  of  irate  par- 
ents. There  were  foui  places  in  Gretna  Green 
where  these  marriages  took  place.  However, 
this  practice  was  discontinued  by  an  act   of 


Parliament  in  1856,  which  declared  that  no 
irregular  marriage  in  Scotland  should  thereafter 
be  valid  unless  one  of  the  parties  had  resided 
in  Scotland  for  twenty-one  days.  To-day  any 
town  to  which  eloping  couples  flee  to  get  mar- 
ried is  popularly  termed  Gretna  Green. 

6REVY,  gra  ve',  Francois  Paul  Jules  (1807- 
1891),  a  French  statesman  and  the  third  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  republic,  was  bom  at 
Mont-sous- Vaudrey,  Jura.  He  studied  law  in 
Paris,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and 
became  a  brilliant  member  of  the  profession. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  corresponds  to  the 
American  House  of  Representatives,  and  in 
1873  became  president  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly. In  1879  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
republic,  upon  the  resignation  of  President 
MacMahon.  He  entered  on  a  second  term  of 
office  in  1885,  but  in  1887  was  compelled  to 
resign  on  account  of  a  scandal  involving  his 
son-in-law.  Mr.  Gr6vy  was  an  able,  conscien- 
tious and  popular  statesman,  and  successfully 
handled  the  problems  of  his  administration. 

GREY,  gray,  Albert  Henry  George  Gret, 
fourth  Earl  (1851-  ),  a  British  statesman 
and  colonial  administrator,  Governor-General 
of  Canada  from  1904  to  1911.  Grey  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  graduated  in  1873.  Five 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  unseated  on  a  technicality. 
He  was  again  elected  in  1880,  and  sat  until 
1886.  In  1896  and  1897  he  was  administrator 
of  Rhodesia,  and  he  became  the  close  friend 
and  supporter  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  his  plans  for 
consolidating  British  South  Africa.  From  1898 
to  1904  he  was  a  director  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  and  from  1899  to  1904  was 
lord-lieutenant  of  Northumberland.  During 
the  seven  years  he  spent  in  Canada  he  became 
very  popular.  He  was  interested  in  the  social 
and  economic  progress  of  the  Dominion,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  important  public  move- 
ments, noti^bly  the  campaign  against  tubercu- 
losis and  the  conservation  movement.  He 
sought  to  promote  Canadian  patriotism,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  stimulate  the  sense  of  loyalty 
to  the  British  Empire. 

For  several  generations  Earl  Grey's  family 
has  had  more  or  less  intimate  connection  with 
Canada.  His  sister  Mary  was  the  wife  of  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Minto,  his  predecessor  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada.  His  uncle,  Henry 
Grey,  third  Earl  (1802-1894),  was  British  Co- 
lonial  Secretary  from   1846  to  1852.     It  was 
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due  to  him  io  do  emtill  degree  that  Canada 
won  responsible  government  when  it  did.  The 
first  Earl  Grey  (1729-1807)  was  a  British  gen- 
eral who  held  high  commands  in  America  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  second 
Earl,  grandfather  of  the  fourth  Earl,  was  the 
famous  Prime  Minister.  g.h.i. 

GREY,  Chahles,  second  Earl  (17M-1845),  an 
English  statesman,  whose  greatest  work  was 
the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  He 
was  born  at  FallodoD,  in  Northumberland, 
studied  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  like  most  young  men  of  bis  class, 
completed  his  education  by  traveling  on  the 
Continent.  In  1786  he  entered  Parliament, 
where  he  at  once  joined  Charles  Fox,  to  whom 
he  ever  afterward  remained  faithful.  He 
helped  to  manage  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  and  as  early  as  1797  began  to  brii^ 
forward  petitions  for  electoral  reform.  In  the 
"all  talents"  ministry  of  1806  he  was  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  on  Fox's  death  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he  helped  to 
put  through  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade. 

From  1807  to  1830  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which 
he  had  been  admitted  in  1807;  but  in  1830  he 
came  into  power  aa  Premier.  At  once  he  began 
the  struggle  to  put  through  a  reform  bill  which 
should  equalize  suffrage  and  do  away  with  the 
so-called  "rotten  boroughs,"  but  opposition 
was  fierce,  and  disturbances  throughout  the 
country  were  the  result.  Twice  the  bill  waa 
passed  by  the  Commons  and  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  and  in  1832  Grey  demanded  of  King 
William  IV  that  he  create  enough  new  peers 
to  put  through  the  bill.  William  consented, 
but  the  mere  threat  of  such  action  was  enough 
to  change  the  attitude  of  the  Lords,  and  on 
June  4,  1832,  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed. 

Grey  retired  from  office  in  1834  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  retirement.  While  not  rank- 
ing with  the  greatest  statesmen  England  has 
produced,  he  holds  a  permanent  place  in  the 
history  of  his  country.  a.hcc. 

GREY,  Edwasd,  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallooen 
(1862-  ),  until  1016  known  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  a  British  statesman  and  diplomat,  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  1905.  The  appointment  was  severely  criti- 
cized at  the  time,  for  Grey  waa  then  almost 
unknown  to  the  public.  In  1885,  shortly  after 
taking  his  degree  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  aa  Ihe 
Liberal  member  tor  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and 
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from  1892  to  1896  he  was  Undei-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Gladstone  and  Roeebery 
ministries.     His  interest  in  politics,  however,  waa 
popularly   sup- 
posed to  be  some- 
what lai^uid,  and 
he    was    better 
known     as     an 
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champion,  an  en- 
thusiastic fisher- 
man and  a  lover 
of  all  outdoor 
sports.  Between 
1895  and  1905. 
when  the  Con- 
servatives were  in 
power.  Grey  continued  to  sit  in  the  House  as 
a  private  member.  Always  inclined  to  be 
reticent,  he  took  small  part  in  the  discussion 
of  public  questions,  except  when  foreign  affairs 
were  under  consideration,  but  he  seems  to  have 
won  recognition  for  his  abilities  from  hie  fel- 
low-members. 

It  is  no  injustice  to  Grey  to  state  that  the 
public  at  first  had  little  confidence  in  him  aa 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  yet  within  a  few 
years  he  was  reci^^xed  not  merely  as  one  of 
the  strongest  men  in  the  Cabinet  but  as  the 
commanding  figure  in  European  diplomacy. 
Grey  took  office  at  a  critical  time,  and  between 
1905  and  1914,  when  the  conflict  did  break  out, 
there  were  several  occasions  when  it  seemed 
as  if  a  general  European  war  were  almost  im- 
avoidable.  In  each  of  these  crises  Grey  waa 
conspicuous,  particularly  in  1912,  when  his  in- 
fluence led  to  the  London  conference  of  the 
powers  to  consider  the  Balkan  question.  He 
presided  at  the  conference,  and  to  a  large 
degree  he  was  responsible  for  the  agreement 
concerning  Albania.  Thereafter  he  stood  sec- 
ond to  none  among  the  diplomats  of  Europe. 
In  1914  Grey  was  called  on  to  play  a  difficult 
role  in  the  complicated  negotiations  preceding 
the  War  of  the  Nations  (which  see).  In  1916 
Grey  was  created  an  earl,  but  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  king  was  allowed  to  take  the 
lower  rank  of  viscount  "for  personal  and  fam- 
ily reasons."  It  was  generally  assumed  that  the 
change  was  made  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
fusion with  Earl  Grey,  the  former  Governor- 
General  of  Canada;  the  two  Greys  are  not 
related.  T.rx. 

GREY,  Ladt  Jane  (I537-1&54),  known  aa 
"the  nine  days'  queen,"  was  a  woman  of  lan 
accomplishments  whom  misfortune  overtook  at 
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every  turn.     She   was  the   granddaughter   of 

Heniy  VII  of  England,  and  daughter  of  Henry 

Grey,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk.    At  the  age  of 

sixteen    she    was 

married  to  Lord 

Guilford  Dudley, 

the    son    of    the 

duke  of  Cumber- 

laixl. 

Edward  VI, 
who  died  in  1553, 
OB  hifl  deathbed 
■ettled  upon 
Lady  June  Grey 
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the  crown.  He 
WM  influenced  to 
do  tbia  by  the 
petmiasioos  of  Cumberland  thut  if  the  crown 
■hould  descend  to  Mary,  the  work  of  the 
Reformation  would  be  undone  and  the  liber- 
lies  of  the  kingdom  would  be  endangered.  The 
ncwB  wa«  received  by  Lady  Jane  with  unwel- 
come surprise,  oa  it  was  by  the  people  later,  and 
it  was  long  before  she  could  be  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  dignity.  Edward  died  on  July  6,  and 
the  news  of  his  death  was  kept  secret  for  four 
days,  until  after  Lady  Jane  had  been  pro- 
daimed  queen.  However,  within  less  than  two 
weeks  after  the  proclamation  Mary's  claims 
had  been  recognized,  and  Lady  Jane  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  of  London.  She  and 
ber  husband  were  beheaded  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, amid  universal  sympathy  and  compas- 

GBXT'HOUHD,  a  tall,  elcnderly-built  dog, 
irtiidi  bunts  by  sight,  not  scent.  It  is  known 
aa  tbo  fleetest  of  dogs,  and  on  level  country 
it  can  outdistance  the  horse.  There  are  several 
TBiiettM,  some  long-haired,  others  short-haired, 
but  ftll  are  distin- 
giudted  by  a  long, 
strong  muide, 
very  low  fore- 
head, short  lips, 
bright  eyes,  long, 
thin  legs,  small 
mnscles  aiKl  con- 
tracted belly. 
The  name  does 
not  refer  to  color, 
althou^  many  ai 
from  the  Icelandic  word  grey,  meaning  dog. 
The  American  greyhound  was  used,  especially 
ia  the  West  in  earlier  days,  for  hunting  jack- 
ltf)bitfl,  pronghom  antelopes  and  coyotes.  The 
165 
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'  dark   grey,  but  is  derived 
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English  greyhound  is  used  to  hunt  hare.  Other 
varieties  are  the  Irish  greyhound,  to  whoee 
development  clubs  are  devoted;  the  Russian 
wolfhound,  the  Scotch  deerhound,  the  Italian 
greyhound  and  Persian  long  dogs.    See  Doa. 

GRIEG,  grevg,  Edvahd  Haoesup  (IM3-1907), 
one  of  the  most  universally  popular  and  be- 
loved of  modem  composers,  through  whose 
influence  Norwegian  moods  and  Norwegian 
life  have  pervaded  the  world  of  music.  One 
critic  has  called  him  the  "Chopin  of  the 
North,"  and  all  authorities  unite  in  declaring 
him  one  of  the  most  original  of  the  modem 
geniuses  in  the  musical  world. 

Grieg  was  bom  at  Bergen,  Norway,  and 
studied  at  Leipzig  and  Copenhagen.  He  made 
several  triumphant  concert  tours  through  Nor- 
way, Italy,  Germany,  France  and  England, 
but  he  preferred  to  devote  himself  almost 
entirely  to  composition,  rather  than  to  recitals. 
His  compositions  are  noted  for  their  brilliant 
and  effective  local  coloring;  his  music  is  filled 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  of  Scandinavian 
life,  and  many  of  his  themes  are  drawn  from 
Norwegian  folk  stories  and  national  airs. 

Although  physically  an  invalid  almost  his 
entire  life,  an  exuberant  joyousnesa  that  ordi- 
nanly  comes  only  with  health  permeates  his 
works.  His  gift  to  posterity  consists  in  125 
songs,  which  but  two  or  three  masters  have 
equaled  and  which  his  wife  inspired  and  inter- 
preted. Among  his  other  famous  compositions 
are  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  his  A  Minor  for 
pianoforte  and  his  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and 
violin  in  F  Major. 

GRIMMS'  FAIRY  TALES.  What  joy  and 
entertainment  such  stories  as  Hamel  and 
Grctd,  RumpeUtilUkin,  The  Goose-Girl,  Tom 
Thumb  and  Snoie-White  have  furnished  to 
boys  and  girls,  who  for  nearly  a  century  have 
been  reading  these  fascinating  tales  collected 
by  two  brother^  named  Grimm.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  these  brothers 
went  out  among  the  country  people  of  their 
fatherland,  Germany,  and  collected  all  the  fairy 
stories  they  beard.  These  were  stories  that 
had  been  told  by  German  mothers  for  years, 
but  had  never  been  written.  The  Grimms  were 
grave  and  learned  men  whose  original  wish  was 
to  produce  books  for  students,  but  they  made 
themselves  famous  forever  when  they  pub- 
lished the  fairy  tales  which  they  had  collected. 
The  stories,  which  were  written  in  German, 
have  been  translated  into  all  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  the  world,  and  have  made  the  name 
of    the    brothers    Grimm    as    well    known    in 
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America  as  it  is  in  their  native  land.  The 
stories  arc  short  and  simple  tales  about  beauti- 
ful maidens  and  kings  or  princes  who  always 
"live  happy  ever  afterwards,"  but  even  an  older 
.person,  in  whom  the  blessed  gift  of  imagina- 
tion has  not  died,  can  enjoy  them  as  much 
as  a  child. 

Jakob  Ludwig  Grimm  (1785-1863)  and  Wil- 
helm  Karl  Grimm  (1786-1859),  the  brothers 
Grimm,  as  they  are  generally  called,  were  not 
in  the  least  like  the  sort  of  people  one  would 
expect  to  find  telling  fairy  tales.  Both  were 
sober,  industrious  scholars,  bom  in  Hanau,  Ger- 
many, who  became  professors  in  Berlin  after 
receiving  their  education  at  the  University  of 
Marburg.  In  1837  they  were  among  the  seven 
professors  who  protested  against  the  abolition 
of  the  constitution  by  the  king  of  Hanover, 
and  both  were  banished  for  a  short  time. 
Much  of  their  writing  was  along  scholarly  lines ; 
some  of  Jakob's  work  is  especially  important, 
for  he  published  a  German  grammar  of  four 
volumes  in  1819,  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
historical  investigation  of  the  language.  When 
writing  their  fairy  tales  they  used  the  fictitious 
name  of  Gammer  Grbthel,  but  their  Kinder 
und  Havsmdrchen  is  generally  known  as 
Grimms'  Fairy  Tales,  where  the  authors'  fame 
rests  on  these  stories  alone.  B.c. 

GRIS-NEZy  grena',  Cape,  the  point  of 
France  nearest  to  the  English  coast,  the  dis- 
tance across  to  Dover  being  less  than  twenty- 
one  miles.  It  is  at  an  equal  distance  from 
Calais  and  Boulogne,  in  the  Department  of 
Pas  de  Calais.  The  headland  is  bare  and 
grayish,  hence  the  name,  which  means  gray 
nose.  On  it  stands  a  lighthouse  with  a  revolv- 
ing light  233  feet  above  the  sea,  which  may  be 
plainly  seen  from  England.  It  is  to  this  that 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  Dover  Beach,  refers 
when  he  says — 

On  the  French  coast  the  light  copies,  and  is  gone. 

This  point  was  attacked  by  the  Germans  in  the 
War  of  the  Nations,  when,  in  1914,  they  re- 
peatedly attempted  to  capture  Calais.  From  it, 
had  possession  been  obtained,  their  great  guns, 
shooting  twenty-three  miles,  could  have  bom- 
barded the  English  coast  and  controlled  the 
English  Channel. 

GROM'WELLy  the  name  commonly  applied 
to  plants  of  the  borage  family,  having  a  funnel- 
shaped  corolla  which  conceals  the  shorter  sta- 
mens and  seeds  of  stony  hardness.  Formerly 
medicinal  properties  were  ascribed  to  these 
plants,  which,  however,  were  wholly  imaginary. 


The  common  gromwell  is  found  in  dry,  gravelly 
places  in  Europe,  Asia,  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  has  an  erect  stem  with  many 
branches,  pointed  leaves  and  small  flowers. 
There  are  about  forty  species  of  this  plant, 
which  are  common  throughout  all  temperate 
zones;  in  America  are  eight  or  ten  of  these. 
Some  have  roots  which  produce  a  red  dye 
similar  to  alkanet. 

GRONINGEN,  gro'ningen,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Holland,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  centers  in 
that  small  country.  It  is  situated  ninety-two 
miles  north  of  Amsterdam,  at  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Hunse  and  Aa,  and  is  connected  by 
canal  with  the  DoUart  Inlet,  twenty-two  miles 
to  the  northeast.  The  city  is  crossed  by 
numerous  canals  and  has  extensive  docks. 
There  are  important  manufactures  of  textiles, 
sugar,  furniture,  cigars  and  tobacco,  lumber, 
machinery  and  gold  and  silver  ware.  Its 
marketplace  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe. 
Groningen  was  an  important  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  (which  see)  as  early  as  1282, 
when  it  was  a  strongly-fortified  city.  Maurice 
of  Nassau  captured  it  in  1594  and  annexed  it 
to  the  Netherlands.   Population  in  1910,  75,341. 

GROSBEAK y  grose'heek,  a  general  name  for 
various  beautiful  birds  of  the  finch  family, 
whose  beaks  are  so  thick  they  can  open  even 
the  stones  of  cherries.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  old  French  word  gros,  meaning  thick, 
or  strong.  The 
rose  -  breasted 
grosbeak,  which 
is  seen  through- 
out  Eastern 
North  America 
from  Southern 
Canada  to  Pan- 
ama, is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of 
the  species.  It 
has  a  sweet,  joyous  little  song.  The  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania  call  this  bird  the  potatO'bug 
bird,  because  it  feeds  on  destructive  potato 
beetles,  as  well  as  on  flies,  wasps  and  grubs. 
The  male  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  robin,  is 
largely  black,  with  white  lower  parts  and  a 
beautiful  rose-red  breast.  Its  blunt  beak  is 
yellow.  A  western  species  is  called  black* 
headed  grosbeak. 

In  the  Southwestern  United  States  is  found 
the  shy,  handsome  blue  grosbeak.  In  solitaiy 
regions  of  Northwestern  America,  the  brown 
and  yellow  evening  grosbeak  feeds  on  buds 
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Kod  aeeda  of  maples,  evenp'wns  and  eldere. 
It«  song  u  a  "jerky"  warble.  It  received  ita 
name  from  the  belief  that  it  sang  only  in  the 
evening.  It  does  aing  in  the  daytime,  how- 
ever, but  only  in  the  nesting  seaeon.  The 
hardy  pine  groabeak  ia  common  in  pine  and 
juniper  woods  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  Thia 
lard,  with  row-red  plumage,  mixed  with  slaty 
gray,  ia  also  sometimes  seen  in  Northern 
United  States. 

One  speciex  of  grosbeak  is  caviled  hawfinch  in 
Europe.  In  America  the  cardinal  is  Bomctimca 
called  grosbeak.    See  Cabdinal  Bird. 

6R0TE,  Gbobgb  (1794-1871),  an  English  his- 
torian wbo  choae  ancient  Greece  as  hia  par- 
ticular theme.  He  was  eminent  also  as  a 
philosopher  and  politician,  and  was  a  worker 
in  behalf  of  university  education. 

Hia  fiivt  published  book  was  The  Slatemcni 
cf  Quettioru  of  PariiamentaTy  Reform,  which 
advocated  popular  representation,  vote  by  bal- 
lot, and  short  Parliaments.  In  1831  he  pub- 
lished hia  important  book,  Parliamentari/ 
Reform,  an  elaboration  of  his  Stalenteni. 
Honrever,  the  work  which  brought  htm  ^catcat 
fame  was  his  History  of  Greece,  which  ap- 
peared in  twelve  volumes  between  1S45  and 
1850;  it  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  Grecian 
history  up  to  the  death  of  Alexander.  He 
later  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Greek 
{rfuloaophy,  which  resulted  in  two  books;  he 
published  the  one  on  Plato,  but  that  on  Arin- 
tOtU  was  destined  to  remain  unfiniBhed.  Grotc 
ia  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  grave 
of  Macaulay. 

OROnU'S,  ffro'shiw.  or  DB  GSOTT,  de 
groht,  Hugo  (1583-1645),  a  Dutch  jurist,  theo- 
locian,  statesman  and  poet,  and  the  honored 
founder  of  the  science  of  international  law.  He 
wms  educated  at  the  University  of  Lcyden,  tak- 
ing hia  degree  in  his  fifteenth  year.  In  1613  he 
was  made  chief  magistrate  of  Rotterdam;  in 
UI9,  aa  a  leader  of  the  Remonstrant  doctrine 
wfakb  ia  opposed  to  strict  Calvinism,  he  was 
eoDdemned  to  life  imprisonment  at  Loenen- 
■tein,  but  escaped,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
wife;  and  from  1635  to  1&15  was  Swedish 
kmbuaador  to  France.  His  diief  work,  On 
tke  Lav  of  War  and  Peace,  is  considered  the 
baaia  of  international  law,  and  has  been  widely 
uaed  aa  a  textbook.  His  other  writings  in- 
clude aome  able  translations  in  verse  from  the 
Gre^  authors  and  some  brilliant  Latin  and 
Dutch  poems.    See  iNnsNATtoNAL  Law. 

OSOOASD,  aroo'ard,  a  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Alberta,  in  the  Peace  River  counlr>'. 
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at  the  western  end  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  It. 
is  on  the  Edmonton,  Dun  vegan  ft  Bntiah 
Columbia  Railway,  250  miles  northwect  of 
Edmonton  and  siicty-seven  miles  southeast  ol 
Peace  River  Crossing.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Grouard  are  coal  and  clay  deposits,  and  there 
is  also  abundant  lumber.  Wbitefish  are  plen- 
tiful in  Leaser  Slave  Lake.  The  Peace  River 
District  is  the  last  extensive  area  in  Western 
Canada  where  homesteads  may  be  obtained, 
and  Grouard  has  a  Dominion  land  office. 
Grouard  is  the  natural  supply  center  for  the 
eastern  part  of  this  district,  and  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities 
to  the  present  time  it  has  grown  rapidly  since 
1911,  when  its  population  was  only  447.  In 
1914  the  town  police  census  showed  a  total  of 
1,492,  and  with  the  westward  extension  of  the 
railway  the  town  is  destined  to  greater  impor- 
tance. The  town  was  named  in  honor  of 
Bishop  Emile  Grouard  (bom  1840),  a  French 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  came  to  Canada 
in  1860,  became  a  missionary  under  Arch- 
bishop Tacb^  and  in  1902  was  consecrated  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Athabaska. 

GR01THD  HOG,  the  name  applied  to  an 
active  member  of  the  squirrel  family,  known 
also  aa  the  woodchuck,  and  recognised  by  its 
long,  coarse  fur,  which  is  blackish  or  grayish 
above    and    chestnut^red    below,   and    by    its 


short,  thick  legs,  bushy  tail,  broad,  flat  head 
and  long  whiskers.  The  ground  h(^  is  about 
the  sisc  of  a  house  cat.  It  is  a  North  American 
resident,  ranging  from  Hudson  Bay  to  South 
Carolina  and  west  to  Nebraska.  Its  home  ia 
burrowed  in  fields,  on  the  hillsides  or  under 
rocks  in  the  woods,  and  is  divided  into  scver^ 
compartments.  That  no  water  may  enter  its 
domicile,  the  animal  always  burrows  on  an 
<tpward  slant,  throwing  out  the  dirt  with  its 
pharp-clawcd  forefeet  and  scraping  back  with 
the  hind  ones. 
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Red  clover  and  alfalfa  and  early  garden 
vegetables  are  relished  by  this  active  little 
creature.  When  it  leaves  home  for  a  meal,  it 
first  squats  on  its  haunches  before  the  door,  to 
lake  a  survey  of  the  premises,  turning  its 
sharp  eyes  and  eara  in  all  directions  for  sightB 
and  sounds  of  danger.  If  the  way  is  clear,  off 
it  bounds  to  the  field  or  garden.  During  the 
fall  and  winter,  between  late  September  and 
March,  the  ground  bog  retires  to  its  burrow 
for  a  long  winter's  sleep   (see  Hibesnation). 

There  is  a  tradition,  absolutely  valueless, 
that  on  the  second  day  of  February  it  emerges 
from  its  burrow  to  view  the  weather  conditions. 
If  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  ground  b<%  can 
see  its  shadow,  it  is  a  sign  that  spring  is  still 
iix  weeks  off,  and  the  wise  little  animal  goes 
back  to  bed  to  escape  continued  cold  weather. 
The  flesh,  especially  that  gf  the  young  ground 
hog,  has  an  agreeable  flavor.  The  name 
ground  hog  is  self-explanatory;  woodchuck  is 
a  corruption  of  tveejack,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Crec  Indian  name  otchock. 

GROUSE,  grow,  a  group  of  dull-plumaged, 
scratching  game  birds  common  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  Europe  and  Asia.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  shy,  wily  drummers  of  wood- 
lands, the  grouse  proper,  this  family  includes 
the  bobwbite,  or  quail,  capercailzie,  ptarmigan 
and  partridge,  each  described  under  its  title  in 
these  volumes. 

General  Ch«racteiiatlc8.  Like  fowls,  grouse 
have  four  toes,  the  hind  one  raised  above  the 
ground.  Feathers  conceal  the  nostrils  and  lill 
the  nasal  groove.  As  these  birds  frequent  high 
altitudes,  most  species  have  feathered  legs  to 
keep  those  parts  from  being  frozen.  They 
have  well-developed  breast  muscles,  which  are 
the  most  edible  portions  of  the  birds.  The 
heads  of  grouse  are  high  at  the  rear  and  con- 
tain a  wonderfully-developed  brain,  and  the 
rare  intelligence  shown  by  the  birds  in  elud- 
ing sportsmen  makes  the  chase  for  them 
interesting.  It  is  the  habit  of  grouse  to  lie 
hidden  until  the  huntsman's  trained  dogs  are 
upon  them  and  then  to  fly  off  rapidly  with  a 
great  whirring  of  their  stiff-feathered,  concave 
wings.  Under  such  circumstances  a  man  must 
be  cool  and  quick  to  shoot  the  bird. 

In  breeding  season  the  males  become  fierce 
and  light  each  other  viciously  after  dancing, 
booming,  drumming  and  performing  before  the 
hens.  The  victorious  male  then  mates  with 
all  the  females  of  the  "harem"  for  which  he 
has  fought.  As  soon  as  the  females  begin  to 
sit,  however,  in  their  well-hidden  nests  on  the 
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ground,  the  male  leaves  them  alone  to  take 
entire  care  of  the  young.  There  are  usually 
from  ten  to  fifteen  rich  buff,  brown-dotted  eggs, 
which  hatch  into  downy,  brown  birds.  These 
chicks  leave  the  nest  almost  immediately  after 
breaking  from  the  shell.  When  the  brood  is 
in  danger,  the  mother  grouse  gives  a  shrill 
call  and  the  chicks  quickly  scamper  to  hiding 
places;  she  then  pretends  to  be  lame  to  attnct 
attention  to  herself  and  to  lead  the  intruder 
away  from  her  babies,  but  when  the  enemy 
approaches  too  close  she  quickly  flies  away. 
When  the  young  grouse  no  longer  need  care, 
father  grouse  returns  and  joins  the  flock,  or 

In  the  summer,  grouse  feed  chiefly  on  iuaecta 
and  berries.  In  autumn,  grainfields  are  fre- 
quently visited,  for  seeds  are  added  to  their 
diet,  and  in  winter,  when  snow  covers  the 
ground,  catkins,  leaves  and  buds  constitute  the 
food  of  grouse  families. 

KnSed  Grouse.  One  of  the  most  important 
American  game  birds  is  the  superb  ruffed 
grouse,  the  pheiKant  of  the  South,  the  partridge 
of  woods  of  the  North.  It  is  a  handsome 
brownish  bird,  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 


THE  RUFFED  OROUSB 

On  each  side  of  the  neck  is  a  ruff  or  tuEt  of 
shiny,  black  feathers.  The  range  of  ruffed 
grouse  is  the  Eastern  United  States  aad  South- 
ern Canada,  west  to  Minnesota,  south  to 
Georgia,  Mississippi  and  AtkaDM&  It  ia 
famous  alike  for  its  delicious,  tender  fledi  and 


Ha  Btisnge,  thuDdering  love  aong,  the  thump- 
llutmp  nip-mp  r-r-r-r  which,  once  heard,  is  not 
eualy  forgotten.  Thie  bird,  strong  of  wing, 
vicoroue,  wily  and  watchful,  is  well  fitted  to 
fi^t  tor  existeDce.  But  the  desire  of  sports- 
tnea  ia  rapidly  decreasing  the  ranks  of  rufled 
pxnise,  and  as  the  birds  do  not  migrate,  the 
■tAt«s  ID  which  they  appear  roust  strengthen 
existing  game  laws  to  prevent  their  extinction. 

The  tpruee  groute,  which  was  once  common 
in  Michigan,  the  Adirondacka  of  New  York  and 
Northem  New  England,  is  another  family  of 
Srouae  which  is  rapidly  being  destroyed  by 
hunters.  Franklin't  grouse  and  the  dusky 
grouse  of  Northwestern  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  called  fool  kene,  because  they  are  so 
nnauspicioua  that  Ihey  stand  curiously  watching 
an  approaching  enemy  and  so  are  easily  caught 
or  shot. 

PnMe  Chicken,  or  Pinnated  Grouse,  a  bird 
of  the  open  prairie,  another  noble  member 
of  the  grouse  family  once  numerous  through- 
out the  Central  United  Stales,  but  now 
almost  exterminated  in  many  regions.     It  ia 


THE  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN 

also  found  in  parts  of  Canada.  The  call  of 
the  prairie  chicken  is  loud  and  hollow,  and 
almost  as  peculiar  as  the  drumming  of  the 
ruffed  grouse.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  of 
tbe  male  prairie  chicken  is  a  large  loose  sac 
iritich  can  be  inflated  at  will,  to  look  like  a 
great  onnge.  At  tbe  back  of  the  neck  arc 
tufts  at  long,  black  feathera.  All  these  peculi- 
aritiea  are  to  attract  the  females  at  mating 
time-  Unlike  other  grouse,  prairie  chickens 
migntte,  and  they  can  fly  long  distances. 

Among  species  not  mentioned  above  is  the 
tage  ffrou»e,  a  game  bird  next  to  the  turkey  in 
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GBUNT,  an  American  species  of  game  flsh, 
so  named  from  the  sound  it  makes  when  re- 
moved from  the  water.  It  b  sometimes  called 
drumfisk,  pigfish  and  redmoulh.  This  genus 
has  about  fifty-five  species,  and  all  have  more 
or  less  orange  and  red  markings  inside  the 
mouth.  They  are  valued  as  important  food 
fishes.  The  pigfish  reaches  a  length  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  and  is  found  on  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  ranging  as  far 
north  as  Long  Island  Sound.  It  prefers  sandy 
shores  and  is  taken  in  seines  or  nets.  In  some 
places  this  species  of  pigfish  is  known  as  the 
"sailor's  choice,"  a  term  denoting  their  prefer- 
ence for  it. 

GRUIfTER.     See  GrRKARD. 

GUADALAJARA,  gwak  ihah  tah  hak' rah,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  380 
miles  northwest  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  was 
founded  in  1531,  and  is  the  second  city  in  the 
republic  in  size  and  importance.  Its  principal 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  dates  from 
1618  and  contains  a  famous  Assumplion  by 
MuHllo;  a  mint,  Episcopal  palace,  numerous 
scientific  and  educational  institutions  and  a 
public  library  of  24.000  volumes.  Its  theater, 
the  Degollado,  is  the  second  largest  in  America. 
Coffee  is  grown,  and  paper,  Panama  hats  and 
leather  are  manufactured.  There  are  also  im- 
portant steel  and  glass  industries.  Population 
in  1910,  118,800. 

GUADALUPE  HIDALGO,  gimhlhakloa'pak 
ethahl'go.  Treaty  or,  a  compact  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  entered  into  on 
February  2,  1848,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
War.  The  negotiations  were  conducted  at 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  a  small  town  three  and 
one-half  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
By  the  terras  of  this  treaty  the  United  States 
secured  the  territory  comprising  the  present 
Htatcs  of  California,  Nevada  and  Utah,  most 
of  ttic  present  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and 
part  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  The  Rio 
Grande  was  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  pay  Mexico  $15,000,000 
and  to  assume  the  payment  of  all  claims,  not 
exceeding  $3,250,000,  held  by  American  citi- 
zens against  Mexico  which  had  originated  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  treaty.    See  Mexican  War. 

GUADELOUPE,  gawdaloop' ,  an  inland  of 
the  West  Indies  and  one  of  the  principal 
French  colonies,  is  noted  for  its  fine  quality 
of  cocoa,  sugar  and  coffee.  It  has  an  area  of 
619  square  miles  with  its  island  dependencies, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  strait  called 
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the  Riviere  Salee,  or  Salt  River.  The  west- 
erh  part,  called  Basae-Terre,  is  mountainouB 
and  covered  with  forests.  One  of  its  highest 
points  ia  Soufri^re,  a  volcano  5,000  feet  high, 
which  ia  occasionally  active.  Qrande-Terre, 
the  eastern  division,  ia  flat  and  rises  only  about 
450  feet  above  sea  level.  This  portion  is  about 
thirty  miles  long  and  about  twelve  miles  wide, 
and  is  composed  mainly  of  coral  and  lime- 
stone. The  climate  is  hot  and  not  very 
healthful;  the  mean  temperature  is  about  78°. 
Earthquakes  and  hurricanes  are  frequent,  an 
especially  disastrous  earthquake  having  oc- 
curred in  1843. 

The  island  is  a  department  of  France  and 
is  represented  in  the  French  govemnient  by 
one  senator  and  two  deputies.  The  small  adja- 
cent islands  under  the  rule  of  the  colony  are 
Desirade,  Maria  Galant^,  Les  Saintes,  Saint 
Bartholomew  and  part  of  Saint  Martin.  The 
chief  products  include  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee, 
bananas,  tobacco  and  sweet  potatoes,  the  reve- 
nues amounting  to  about  SI,400,000  annually. 
The  chief  seaport  ia  Pointe-a-Pitre,  with  a 
population  of  17,000,  the  total  island  popula- 
tion  being  about  tB7,000.  There  are  elementary 
schools  and  good  roads.  The  island  was  cap- 
tured  and  recaptured  by  the  French  and  the 
English  during  their  various  wars,  but  at  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  Napoleonic 
era  was  finally  ceded  to  the  French. 

GUAM,  gwahm,  or  GUAJAH,  gwahahn', 
an  island  belonging  to  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  group  of  Ladrone  Islands,  in  a  faraway 
spot  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  1,500  miles  east  of 
Manila.  It  is  about  210  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  has  been  described  as  the  smallest  and 
most  isolated  possession  of  the  United  States. 
Magellan  first  discovered  the  island  in  1521, 
but  it  did  not  become  a  Spanish  possession 
until  15S1.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1898, 
closing  the  Spanish- American  War,  it  was  ceded 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States.  Since  that 
time  the  island  has  made  rapid  progress.  It 
is  a  regular  port  of  call  between  America  and 
the  Philippines,  and  has  become  of  special 
value  to  the  United  States  since  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  it  is  expected  to 
Iwcoaie  a  naval  station  of  great  importance.  A 
freight  line  has  also  been  established  to  export 
its  products. 

The  island  raises  copra,  spices,  pineapples, 
cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco  and  sweet  pota- 
toes. Agana,  the  capital,  is  becoming  well 
,\mericaDi2cd,  with  elementary  English  schools. 
.\n   agricultural   experiment   station   has  also 
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been  established  by  the  Federal  government. 
The  temperature  is  mild  and  the  chmate  com- 
paratively healthful. 

The  chief  executive  ia  an  officer  of  the  navy, 
who   is   appointed    by   the    President    of  the 


Destined  to  become  a.  naval  stroiiKlioId  of  Uie 
United  States  In  mld-Padflc  watera. 

United  States  and  who  holds  the  title  of  gov- 
ernor. The  total  population  of  the  island  is 
about  13,000,  and  is  composed  largely  of  peace- 
able, intelligent  blacks. 

GUAN,    gutakn,  a  member  of  a  family  of 
game  birds  having  four  toes  and  blunt  dawa 
adapted  for  walking.    It  is  related  to  the  curaa- 
sows,   or   turkeylike   birds,    and   ranges   from 
South  and  Central  America  into  Mexico  and 
Texas.  It  is  about 
thirty  inches  long 
and  generally 
brown    or    olive- 
green     in     color, 
with   a   long   tail 
find  only  a  nar- 

feathers  on  its 
throat.    There 

cies  of  these  ""^B!  GUAN 

birds,  one  of  thera,  the  ckactdaea,  rangiiig  io 
Texas.  This  bird  livea  in  large  flocks  and  is 
easily  domesticated.    From  Mexico  southwaid 
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it  is  considered  a  table  delicacy,  much  as  is  the 
partridge  in  more  northern  latitudes. 

GUAHACOy  gwahnah'ko,  one  of  the  four 
qMciea  of  the  wool-bearing  animals  of  South 
American  that  belong  to  the  family  of  camels, 
the  other  three  being  the  llama,  the  vicuna 
and  the  alpaca.  The  guanaco  and  vicuna  run 
wild,  while  the  alpaca  and  the  llama  are  domes- 
ticated. The  guanaco  is  a  large  and  heavily- 
buih  animal,  with  red,  woolly  hair,  but  is  sure- 
footed and  swift  and  looks  much  like  a  camel 
without  a  hump.  The  range  of  the  guanaco 
CTtwids  from  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego 
to  Peru  and  Ecuador,  but  it  is  chiefly  found 
in  Southern  Peru.  It  supplies  the  natives  of 
these  countries  with  food  and  clothing,  and  the 
skins  are  used  to  make  tents.  See  Llama; 
Alpaca;  Camil. 

GHAHAJUATOy  gtoah  nah  hvoak' toh,  or 
aAHTA  FE  DE  GUANAJUATO,  the  capital  of 
the  Mexican  province  of  the  same  name,  noted 
for  its  silver  mines,  at  one  tifhe  the  richest  in 
Mexico.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley 
6J300  feet  above  sea  level,  165  miles  northwest 
of  Mexico  City.  The  city  was  founded  in 
1554,  and  for  many  years  was  the  center  of 
terrific  struggles  between  the  natives  of  the 
province  and  the  Spaniards.  From  a  city  of 
lOOjOOO  inhabitants  it  has  gradually  declined, 
many  of  its  silver  mines,  the  chief  source  of 
revenue,  having  been  abandoned  as  they  were 
too  deep  to  pay  for  working.  Modem  machin- 
ery and  electricity  are  now  putting  new  life 
into  the  mining  industr>',  and  silver  is  once 
again  the  most  important  local  product.  There 
are  also  woolen,  cotton  and  flour  mills,  and 
manufactures  of  chemicals  and  silverware. 
Population  in  1910,  35,682. 

GUANOy  gwah'no,  a  Spanish  word  applied 
to  deposits  of  the  excrement  of  sea  birds,  such 
as  pelicans,  penguins,  petrels,  cormorants  and 
gannets,  which  live  in  large  colonies.  When 
thoroughly  decomposed,  thene  deposits  form  a 
valuaUe  fertilizer,  possessing  large  proportions 
of  nitrate  and  phosphate  compounds.  Its  use 
as  such  has  been  on  the  decline  for  a  number 
of  3rearB,  owing  to  the  growing  popularity  of 
other  fertilisers.  The  islands  of!  the  coast  of 
Peru  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  supply,  but 
the  deposits  are  becoming  exhausted,  and 
guano  is  being  supplanted  by  cheaper  fcrtil- 
iaers.  The  deposits  found  on  the  Chincha 
IfiyiwiM  at  one  time  covered  the  surface  to  a 
<lepth  of  more  than  100  feet.  In  1840  the 
Peruvian  government  began  exporting  guano, 
and  the  supply  there  continued  plentiful  for 


thirty  years.  Guano  has  been  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  it  seldom  occurs  in 
quantities  suf^cient  to  pay  for  collection  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  twenty  degrees  north  or 
south  of  the  equator. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what 
kind  of  soil  is  most  benefited  by  the  use  of 
guano.  If  careful  analysis  shows  that  the  soil 
is  weak  in  nitrates  and  phosphates,  guano  may 
be  used  to  supply  the  need.  It  should  always 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  four  or  five  times 
its  bulk  of  fine  soil  before  being  applied. 

GUARANTEE,  gait  an  tee',  an  obligation 
created  by  warrant  or  contract  to  pay  the 
debt  of  another  in  case  the  latter  defaults  in 
payment.  The  guarantor  is  the  person  mak- 
ing the  promise;  the  person  in  whose  interest 
the  promise  is  made  is  the  -principal,  and  the 
guarantee  is  the  person  to  whom  the  promise 
is  made.  A  provision  is  made  in  the  statute 
of  frauds  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  for  the 
debt,  default  or  failure  of  another  unless  a 
written  agreement  is  signed  by  the  guarantor, 
or  his  authorized  agent,  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  event  of  the  guarantor  being  called  on  to 
pay  the  debt  an  indemnity  or  reimbursement 
against  loss  is  usually  provided  for  by  bond. 
If  there  are  a  number  of  guarantors,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  the  debt,  each  must  pay  his 
agreed  proportion. 

GUARDIAN,  gahr'dian,  in  law,  the  legal 
representative  and  custodian  of  infants — that 
is,  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Parents  themselves  are  called  guardians  by 
nature  or  for  nurture.  The  courts  appoint 
guardians  when  necessary.  A  guardian  is  not 
permitted  to  reap  any  benefit  from  his  ward's 
estate,  but  must  account  for  all  profits.  He 
can  invest  the  money  of  his  ward  in  real  estate 
only  by  order  of  the  court,  and  he  can  convert 
real  estate  into  personal  property  only  by  a 
similar  order.  If  he  spends  more  than  the 
interest  and  profits  of  the  estate  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  the  ward,  without  per- 
mission of  the  court,  he  may  be  held  liable 
for  the  principal  thus  consumed. 

A  ward  owes  obedience  to  his  guardian, 
which  a  court  will  aid  the  guardian  in  enforc- 
ing. A  ward  cannot  marry  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  guardian.  He  could  not  bring  an 
action  at  law  against  his  guardian,  but  might 
file  a  bill  in  court  calling  him  to  account.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  the  ward  is  usually  entitled 
to  choose  a  guardian,  his  choice  being  subject 
to  the  rejection  of  the  court,  for  good  reason, 
when  he  is  entitled  to  choose  again. 
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GUATEMALA,  gwah  te  mah'la,  a  picturesque 
and  beautiful  tropical  country,  the  largest  and 
most  northern  of  the  republics  of  Central 
America.  It  lies  wholly  in  the  torrid  zone, 
from  about  13*  to  18®  north  of  the  equator, 
between  Mexico  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
British  Honduras,  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  Hon- 
duras and  Salvador  on  the  east.  On  the  south 
is  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  exactly  south  of  a 
line  drawn  through  Saint  Louis  and  New 
Orleans.  Covering  an  area  of  49,290  square 
miles,  it  is  slightly  larger  than  the  state  of 
New  York.  Its  population  of  2,119,000  in  1914 
was  but  two-ninths  that  of  New  York,  and  only 
about  twice  that  of  its  southeastern  neighbor, 
Salvador,  which  is  only  about  one-seventh  as 
large. 

The  name  Guatemala  is  probably  of  Aztec 
origin;  some  authorities  translate  it  as  Land 
of  the  Eagle  or  Land  of  Forest,  while  others 
connect  it  with  the  volcano  Agua,  interpreting 
it,  Mountain  vomiting  water. 

Climate,  Land  and  Products.  Guatemala  is 
mountainous  and  hilly  in  most  places.  On  the 
northeast  coast  is  a  hot,  marshy,  forested  tract, 
still  largely  unexplored.  It  is  a  section  partly 
of  jungles,  fever  infested,  and  the  home  of 
poisonous  snakes, 
but  there  are  also 
dense  forests  of 
valuable  mahog- 
any, with  mag- 
nificent orchids 
and  rare  and  bril- 
liantly -colored 
birds.  Cacao  is 
cultivated  to 
some  extent  in 
that  section,  and 
bamboo,   coco  LOCATION  MAP 

palms  and  rub-  showing  the  position  of  the 
Koi.  tt^AQ  trrnxn  rcpubllc  in  Central  America, 
oer     irees     grow  ^^^      j^g      comparative     size 

\q\\^,  among  its  neighbors. 

The  central  portion  is  a  high  plateau  sur- 
mounted by  mountain  ranges  attaining  an 
elevation  of  11,000  feet  at  the  highest  point.  In 
that  section,  on  plains  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
healthful,  with  sufficient  rain  for  agriculture. 
Coffee  is  the  principal  product  of  the  country 
and  is  raised  chiefly  in  these  temperate  regions. 
Over  $12,000,000  worth  of  coffee  is  exported 
each  year.  Sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cotton  and 
tropical  fruits  are  also  cultivated  in  the  lower 
regions.  Ramie,  henequen  and  other  fiber 
plants  are  grown  to  some  extent.    Going  higher, 


wheat,  potatoes,  apples  and  com  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  Above  10,600  feet,  in  the  colder 
regions,  there  is  no  agriculture,  but  there  is 
some  mountain  grazing. 

In  the  mountains  bordering  the  plateau  on 
the  south  are  numerous  volcanoes,  most  of 
them  extinct.  Notable  among  them  is  the 
famous  Agua,  one  of  the  highest  in  Central 
America,  its  height  being  estimated  as  between 
12,300  and  13,500  feet.  It  received  its  name 
because  it  throws  forth  great  volumes  of  water 
and  large  stones,  instead  of  fire. 

Rivers  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  though  fairly 
long,  are  of  little  use  as  highways,  except 
Motagua,  which  is  navigable  for  100  miles. 
Those  on  the  Pacific  slope  dash  in  torrents 
down  steep  slopes  to  a  narrow  plain  on  the 
coast.  There  are  numerous  lakes,  those  in 
the  mcfuntains  being  very  beautiful.  Lake 
Yzabel,  in  Northeastern  Guatemala,  is  navi- 
gated by  steamers.  Lake  Peten,  in  the  north, 
is  the  largest.  All  these  waters  are  well  stocked 
with  fish,  but  fishing  is  attended  with  danger, 
for  there  is  always  the  chance  of  a  fierce  puma 
or  jaguar  jumping  out  of  the  forests,  and  alli- 
gators and  serpents  are  numerous. 

Silver,  gold,  copper,  iron  and  lead  mines  are 
worked  to  some  extent,  and  the  mining  indus- 
try is  encouraged.    Marble  is  abundant. 

Transportation  and  Commerce.  As  most  of 
the  important  industries  in  Guatemala  are 
owned  by  German  and  American  companies, 
so  also  are  the  more  than  500  miles  of  rail- 
way. Outside  of  the  railways  most  of  the 
traffic  of  the  republic  is  on  mule-back,  and 
although  there  are  a  few  good  roads  and  many 
bridges,  transportation  facilities  are  still  inade- 
quate. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  of  Guatemala  the  chief 
ports  are  Puerto  Barrios  and  Livingston.  Ves- 
sels of  the  United  Fruit  Company  nm  from 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  the  former,  and 
steamers  of  the  Hamburg-American  line  from 
Hamburg  touch  both  ports.  The  chief  ports 
on  the  Pacific  side  are  San  Jose,  Champmeo 
and  Ocos,  which  are  visited  by  the  Pacific  Mail 
line  and  the  Mosmos  line;  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  made  access  to  these  ports 
easier  for  steamers  from  the  east.  Yearly  ex- 
ports average  about  $10,500,000,  and  imports 
are  very  nearly  as  much. 

People  and  Government.  About  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  pure  Indians,  descend- 
ants of  a  highly-developed  race  whose  origin 
has  not  as  yet  been  determined.  It  is 
thought  they  are  allied  to,  or  were  the  same 
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«  Toltecs  or  Aiteca  of  Mexico  (sec 
}.  There  are  a  number  of  Spaoiah-Ameri- 
GemuDfl  and  other  foreigners,  but  the 
1  population  does  not  greatly  exceed 
;  nearly  all  the  remainder  are  half- 
mi^,  as  in  all  other  Central  Anicricun 
ricB,  the  natives  arc  shiftless  and  lazy, 
mftU  haa  the  best  system  of  education 
a  Central  American  states.  Education 
•  Knd  compulsoiy.  To  bring  people  of 
IkOds  to  the  country  Immigration  is  en- 
led  by  free  distribution  of  uncultivated 
to  immigranta.  The  prevailing  religion  is 
n  Catholic,  but  all  creeds  are  tolerated. 
)b  is  very  generally  spoken. 
!  government    of    Guatemala    is   in   the 

<rf  a  Preaident  and  his  Cabinet,  a  Na- 

Aaaembly  and  a  Council  of  State.  A 
itution,  adopted  in  1S79,  is  the  basic  law 
'  republic.    For  administration  of  govem- 

Guatemala  ia  divided  into  twenty-three 
UDenta,  or  small  states. 
■My.  The  history  of  Guatemala  is  prac- 
'  a  part  of  that  of  all  Central  America 
^MXtiH/LL  Amdiica).  It  formed  a  part  of 
ih  territory,  became  free  in  1821,  and  for 
rt  time  belonged  to  Mexico.  It  joined 
the  other  states  in  the  Confederation  of 
al  America,  but  has  been  independent 
1833. 
t<nuU,  or  Guatemala  la  Huva,  some- 

■Im  called  Santugo  db  Guatemala,  is 
kpital  of  the  republic  and  its  commercial 
r.    The  city  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain 


ler  with  ropcB  made  by  »- 

voB.     The  Btetp  roale  are  thatched. 
itKKD  ol  sucli  a  building  usually  ha 


■•five  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  and 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  As  it  is  located 
earthquake  section  of  the  country,  most 

)  houses  are  of  one  story,  therefore  the 

nth  a  population  of  over  90,000,  covers 

ipantively  large  area. 


»  GUAVA 

Guatemala  is  a  rather  handsome  tropical 
city,  with  many  modem  conveniences.  The 
chief  place  of  interest  is  the  great  square,  in 
which  are  located  the  old  viceregal  palace, 
the  government  offices,  the  cathedral,  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  the  barracks,  several  schools 
and  most  of  the  stores.  Public  libraries  are 
maintained  by  the  city,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  hospitals,  a  national  palace  and  a  theater. 


FORMER  ROYAL  PALACB 

This  building  yet  slands.  at  AntlKua.    It  Ib  an 

impressive  reminder  o(  tlie  splendor  o(  the  ancient 

rupltal. 

In  this  city  are  manufactured  muslins,  cotton, 
yam,  artificial  flowers,  embroidery  and  silver 

articles. 

The  present  city  of  Guatemala  is  the  third 
capital  of  the  country  to  bear  the  name.  The 
first  two  were  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  m.b. 

Consult  Wl 
o/  To-dav:  F 
Central  America. 

GUATA,  gwak'vak,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  at 
one  time  known  only  in  tropical  Asia,  but  now 
cultivated  and  a  source  of  income  in  the 
Southern  United  States.  It  is  esteemed  for  its 
edible  fruit,  especially  valuable  for  jellies  and 
preser\-e3.  The  species  most  commonly  grown 
in  Florida  and  the  Indies  is  the  lemon  guava. 
It  grows  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the 
numerous  branches  bear  blunt  leaves  two  or 
three  inches  long.  Fallowing  white  fragrant 
flowers  the  fruits  appear — roundish  or  oblong, 
smooth,  yellow,  and  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  The  firm,  flesh-colored,  sweetish-sour  pulp 
is  filled  with  horny  seeds.  The  thin,  brittle 
rind,  stewed  with  milk,  makes  a  marmalade. 

From  over  15,000  guava  trees  in  bearing  in 
Florida  and  California  about  355,000  pounds  of 
fruit  are  produced  yearly,  valued  at  over  811,- 
500.  Florida  leads  in  the  production  of  this 
fruit.  A  red  guava,  bearing  a  beautiful,  red- 
flrwhed  fruit,  grows  in  the  Indies,  but  is  less 


cultivated  than  the  lemon  guava,  being  more 
acid.  The  strawberry  ffuava,  bearing  a  small, 
claret-colored  fruit,  is  excellent  for  preserves. 


GDAYAQITIL,  gmah  ya  keel' ,  the  chief  sea- 
port of  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America.  Through  that  city 
over  J15,000,000  worth  of  exports  pass  each 
year,  consisting  chiefly  of  cacao,  coffee,  Panama 
hata,  ivory  nuts,  gold,  silver,  quinine  and  hides. 
The  imports  through  the  port  exceed  S7 ,000^00 
yearly. 

Guayaquil  is  situated  on  the  nest  bank  of 
the  River  Guayas,  forty  miles  above  itfl  en- 
trance into  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil.  It  lies  on 
a  low  plain  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
old  part  is  a  quaint  place  of  crooked,  unpaved 
streets,  and  at  the  water's  edge  merchants  dis- 
play their  wares  in  canoes.  The  new  part  cod- 
taina  the  residences  of  the  well-to-do  people 
and  the  most  important  places  of  btisiness. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  unii'er- 
sity,  bishop's  palace,  town  hall  and  hospitals. 
Through  a  lack  of  good  drinking  water  and  the 
presence  of  marshes  behind  the  town,  Guaya- 
quil has  been  a  place  of  fever,  but  sanitary 
improvements  were  started  in  1913. 
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A  railway  from  Duran,  opposite  Guayaquil, 
brii^  this  seaport  into  touch  with  Quito,  the 
capital  of  Ecuador,  165  milea  northeast,  high 
in  the  mountains.  Telephones  and  electric  cars 
facilitate  communication  among  the  popula- 
tion of  about  80,000,  as  estimated  in  1910. 
Telegraph  wires  and  cables  connect  Guajraquil 
with  other  parts  of  the  country  and  the  world, 
and  steamshipa  from  all  countries  entet  it« 
port.  Boats  running  for  short  distances  on  the 
Guayas  River  and  its  branches  connect  Guaya- 
quil with  the  surrounding  country.  Its  har- 
bor is  well  protected  by  a  breakwater.  Its 
shipyards  rank  among  the  best  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America.  In  addition  to  ship- 
ping activities,  Guayaquil  has  sawinills,  sugar 
refineries,  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  a  foundry 
and  a  brewery,  and  soap,  cigars,  chocolate,  ice, 
soda-water  and  liquors  are  manufactured.    MA. 

GITSLPH,  gwetf,  the  county  town  of  Well- 
ington County,  Ontario,  an  important  manu- 
facturing, distributing  and  educational  center 
in  the  central  part  of  the  Ontario  peninsula. 
It  is  on  the  Speed  River,  which  here  falla 
thirty  feet  and  provides  abundant  power. 
Railway  service  is  offered  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Canadian  Pacific  railways,  which  connect 
Guelph  with  Toronto,  forty-eight  miles  east, 
Kitchener  (formerly  Berlin),  fourteen  mOes 
west,  and  other  points.  Hamilton  is  twenty- 
eight  miles  overland  to  the  southeast.  Guelph 
was  founded  in  1827  by  John  Gait,  the  novdist, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1877.  Populati<»  in 
1911,  15,175;  in  1916,  estimated,  18,000. 

Guelph  is  the  seat  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  the  oldest  and  most  famous  school  of 
its  kind  in  Canada;  its  students,  who  number 
about  1,200,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  WM'Id. 
In  connection  with  the  college  is  MacdcHiald 
Institute,  a  school  of  domestic  science  for  girls. 
In  addition  to  the  power  derived  from  the  falls 
of  the  Speed  River,  Guelph's  manufactures  re- 
ceive electrical  power  from  Niagara  Falls.  The 
city's  manufactured  products,  whid)  have  an 
annual  value  of  18,000,000  to  110,000,000,  include 
pianos  and  organs,  sewing  machines,  carpets, 
clothing,  steel  and  wire  goods,  boots  and  dioes, 
and  meat  products.  Stock-raising  is  one  of  the 
principal  pursuits  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
Guelph's  annual  stock  show  is  notable.  "Hie 
city  owns  the  Guelph  Junction  Railway  (fifteen 
miles  long]  as  well  as  its  street  railway,  electxio 
light,   water  and  sewer  Q'stems. 

GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELUHES.  puwl/,  fib' 
el  im,  the  names  of  two  great  Italian  ptdhkal 
factions,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
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turies.  These  terms  are  corruptions  of  the 
German  WelJ  and  Waiblingen,  party  designa- 
tions in  Germany,  said  to  have  been  used  first 
in  1140  as  battle  cries  in  the  battle  of  Weins- 
htt%  between  the  Welfs  of  Bavaria  and  the 
imperial  line  of  Hohenstaufens,  to  whom  be- 
kmged  the  estate  of  Waiblingen.  In  Italy,  the 
names  acquired  a  different  meaning:  the 
Guelphs  referring  to  the  Italian  patriotic  party, 
which  demanded  an  Italy  freed  from  German 
interference;  the  Ghibellines,  the  imperial 
party,  which  supported  the  domination  of  the 
German  emperors  in  Italy.  These  factions 
came  into  prominence  in  the  Lombard  League 
of  1107. 

To  give  a  full  account  of  the  quarrels  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  would  embrace  the 
history  of  medieval  Italy.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Hohenstaufens  (which  see)  the  Ghibellines 
became  the  representatives  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  Guelphs  were  the  partisans  of  democ- 
rat and  liberty.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  rivalry  began  to  die  out 
gradually,  and  came  in  time  to  denote  mere 
family  feuds. 

GUSSlfSETy  gum'zi,  the  second  in  size  and 
most  western  of  the  Channel  Islands,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain  and  lying  fifty-one  miles  south 
of  the  mainland  at  Portland.  It  is  especially 
noted  for  its  fine  breed  of  cattle  called  Guern- 
sey, the  liame  of  which  was  derived  from  the 
island  (see  Cattle).  The  area  of  the  island  is 
about  twenty-five  square  miles  and  the  soil  is) 
unusually  fertile.  Wheat,  barley,  oranges,  fign, 
melons,  grapes  and  apples  are  extensively 
grown.  Lines  of  steamers  ply  between  Guern- 
sey and  Southampton,  Plymouth,  Weymouth 
and  Cherbourg,  and  exports  of  agricultural 
products,  fresh  flowers  and  fisheries  are  heavy. 
The  capital  is  Saint  Peter  Port,  which  is,  except 
Saint  Sampson,  the  only  town  on  the  island. 
Although  the  island  is  English,  French  is  the 
prevailing  language,  for  it  was  deeply-rooted 
when  the  Channel  Islands  were  under  the  rule 
of  France  prior  to  1204.  The  population  of 
Guernsey  is  about  43,000,  which  is  about  one- 
half  that  of  the  Channel  Island  group.  See 
Channel  Islands. 

G0IDO  OF  AKEZZO,  ah  ret' so  (about  990- 
about  1050),  is  called  by  many  the  father  of 
modem  music.  He  invented,  or  for  the  first 
time  systematically  used,  the  lines  of  the  staff 
and  the  inter\'als  between  them,  and  thus  fixed 
the  principle  of  modem  musical  notation.  He 
also  introduced  the. names  of  the  fir^t  six  notes 
of  the  scale — tU,  re,  mi,  ]a,  sol,  la;  these  ure 


the  first  syllables    of    six    lines    of    a    hymn 
addressed  to  Saint  John  the  Baptist. 

Guido  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  little 
is  known  of  his  life.  The  fame  of  his  musical 
invention  drew  the  attention  of  Popes  Benedict 
VIII  and  John  XIX,  who  invited  him  to  Rome 
and  did  much  to  popularize  the  new  system. 
He  left  writings  explaining  his  musical  doc- 
trines. 

GinDO  RENT,  gwe'doh  ra'ne  (1575-1642), 
master  in  the  Bolognese  (Italian)  school  of 
painting,  and  generally  known  as  Guido,  was 
bom  at  Calvenzano,  near  Bologna.  His  father, 
a  musician  of  repute,  desired  to  bring  up  his 
son  to  perform  on  the  harpsichord,  but  at  a 
very  childish  age  Guido  displayed  his  deter- 
mination to  devote  himself  to  painting.  At 
the  age  of  nine  he  began  his  studies,  and  so 
rapid  was  his  progress  that  when  he  became 
thirteen  he  already  had  won  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. 

Guido  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
gentleness  and  sweetness  of  his  characters  and 
for  his  harmonious  style  of  execution,  although 
strength  and  originality  are  somewhat  lacking, 
as  is  evidenced  in  his  masterpiece,  Phoebus  and 
the  Hours  Preceded  by  Aurora,  After  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  so  great  was  the  demand 
for  his  art  that  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  many 
commissions.  Among  his  other  admired  paint- 
ings are  his  Niobe  group,  the  Venus  de*  Medici, 
Israelites  Gathering  Manna,  Lot  and  His 
Daughters,  and  Fortune,  an  allegorical  picture 
several  times  repeated  and  found  at  Berlin,  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Louvre  in 
Paris.  He  also  left  many  etchings  executed 
with  much  grace  and  freedom. 

GUILD,  gild.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
phase  of  the  study  of  history  is  to  observe  how 
the  tendencies  which  man  displays  to-day  were 
shoA^Ti  in  earlier  times.  There  is  no  more  strik- 
ing example  of  an  institution  of  the  past  resem- 
bling those  of  the  present  than  the  guild  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  present  age  people  form 
societies  for  every  conceivable  purpose,  for 
business,  for  pleasure,  for  religion,  for  politics, 
for  mutual  protection  or  advancement,  for 
advocating  or  protesting  against  legislation. 
Considering  the  simpler  state  of  political  and 
social  organization  which  prevailed  at  the  time, 
the  guilds  were  no  less  varied.  We  know  them 
best  as  societies  of  merchants  and  workmen, 
but  there  were  also  religious  guilds,  military 
guilds  and  social  guilds. 

Merchants'  Guilds.  These  organizations  were 
more  important  in  England  than  elsewhere ;  thoy 
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flourished  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourtecDth 
century.  The  members  of  any  guild  were 
usually  ail  residents  of  the  same  town,  and 
included  both  merchanta  who  bought  and  sold 
and  artisans  who  made  their  own  products. 
The  guild  was  often  granted  a  monopoly  of 
the  retail  trade  in  ita  town,  with  the  privilege 
of  taxing  outsiders  who  brought  in  goods. 
Anyone  could  join  it  who  was  willing  to  share 
in  the  taxes  of  the  town.  So  we  see  in  this 
type  of  guild  the  seed  of  the  policies  of  several 
modern  organizations  of  widely-different  pur- 
pose, such  as  societies  to  promote  protective 
tariffs,  labor  unions  to  resist  the  imnugration 
of  foreign  workmen,  and  civic  leagues  of  busi- 
ness men  and  taxpayers. 

Craft  Guilds.  In  the  days  of  the  guilds  the 
manufacturers  were  skilled  workmen  as  well  as 
owners  of  the  goods  which  they  produced.  In 
each  town  all  those  who  shared  in  a  certain 
craft  or  trade,  such  as  weaving,  or  gold-working, 
banded  together  to  advance  the  standard  of 
their  work.  The  membere  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  according  to  their  skill.  First 
were  the  maateTs,  who  alone  were  entitled  to 
buy  materials  and  sell  manufactured  goods. 
They  bought  and  sold  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
organiiatioQ,  and  their  establishments  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  guild,  so  that  no 
inferior  product  might  be  turned  out.  The 
second  grade  was  composed  of  joumeymen,  who 
received  wages  from  the  masters  and  lived 
with  them.  When  their  education  was  com- 
pleted, each  was  required  to  construct  a  ma»- 
terpiece  before  being  declared  a  master,  just 
as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  a  modern  university  must  write  a 
theau.  The  beginners  at  the  craft  were  appren- 
tices; for  their  work  they  received  board  and 
lodging. 

The  craft  guilds  were  most  important  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  but  a  few 
of  them  survived  nearly  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  At  the  time  of  their  greatest  prominence 
it  became  more  dilficult  for  journeymen  to 
advance  to  the  grade  of  master,  and  the  jour- 
neymen formed  guilds  of  their  own  which  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  modem  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  original  craft  guilds,  on  the  other 
hand,  bear  resemblance  to  present-day  associa- 
tions of  competing  business  men.         a.mcc. 

Consurt  Sel[gman'a  Medieval  Ouilda;  Staley'a 
Ouifda  of  Florence. 

GUILFORD,  gil'lord,  or  GOILFORD  CODKT- 
HOUSE,  Battle  of,  one  of  the  last  important 
battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  fought  on 
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March  15,  1781.  An  American  force  had  been 
recruited  and  placed  under  Natbanael  Greene, 
while  Comwallis  had  charge  of  the  British  com- 
mand. Greene  joined  Morgan,  who  had  de- 
feat«d  Tarleton,  the  leader  of  the  British  cav- 
alry, and  together  they  retroated  into  North 
Carolina.  Comwallis  followed,  but  failed  to 
overtake  them  at  once,  owit^  to  Greene's  ex- 
cellent generalship.  A  battle  was  finally  fought 
at  Guilford  Courthouse,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Greensboro.  N.  C.,  in  which 
the  Americans  were  defeated,  but  Comwallis 
lost  about  600  men.  He  then  decided  to  go  to 
Virginia,  while  Greene  marched  back  into  South 
Carolina  and  drove  the  southern  divisions  of 
the  British  forces  back  to  Charleston.  Com- 
wallis soon  saw  that  no  gain  could  be  made  by 
the  British,  and  wrot«  to  Washington  asking 
what  would  be  his  terms  of  surrender. 

GUILLEHOT,  gil'emot,  the  name  applied 
generally  to  several  species  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  auk  family,  and  especially  to  the  com- 
mon, or  foolish,  guillemot,  so  called  because  it 
permits  itself  to  be  captured  rather  than  aban- 
don the  cli&s  on  which  it  breeds.  This  bird 
abounds  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  both  hemis- 
pheres, and  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  tem- 
perate zones,  and  during  the  winter  migrates 
as  far  south  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  lays 
but  one  egg,  which  is  pear-shaped,  with  an 
exceedingly  thick  shell,  and  is  more  than  three 
inches  long.  The  thick-billed  guillemot  inhab- 
its the  same  localities  as  the  common  variety. 
The  Pacific  coast  species  is  called  the  erra. 

GDILLOTIHE,  gU'oleen,  an  instrument 
used  for  the  purpose  of  beheadii^  persona, 
introduced  into  France  during  the  Revdutioo 
in  1792,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Joseph  Guillo- 
tin,  after  whom  it  was  named.  The  instrummt 
consists  of  two 
right   posts,  wii 


top,  the  posts  I 

so  grooved  as  t' 

low  the  falling 

heavy    steel    li 

with  a  slanting  i 

upon    the    necl 

the   victim,   as 

as  the  cord  hoi 

it    in    place    is    .. 

leased  by  the  executioner.     The  guillotine  is 

still  the  means  employed  in  France  for  the 

execution  of  criminals. 

For  a  description  of  its  ubs  during  the  Frendh 
Revolution,  when  hundreds  of  peraooB  woe 
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ctueliy  put  to  death,  see  that  title.  In  Dickens' 
Tote  of  Turn  Citiei  the  chapter  "Knittiog"  gives 
B  lealwtic  word  picture  of  the  imtrument. 

GUIUIAHT,  geelmahN',  Felix  Alexandbe 
<IS37-1911),  a  French  organist  and  composer, 
«4MMe  inSuenee  upon  organ  music  extended  to 
many  lands.  He  was  a  tireless  worker.  Indeed, 
■o  fast  did  he  work,  and  so  well  also,  that  dur- 
inc  one  of  his  American  tours  organ  pieces 
wen  written  en  route  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia and  completed  before  his  arrival.  His 
Fvgue  in  D  Afa;or  was  written  in  a  single  even- 
ing and  his  Second  Meditation,  one  momiog 
before  breakfast. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  began  to  compose 
mtisic  extemporaneously,  and  worked  cease- 
lesly  for  twenty  years  before  he  developed  his 
ait  to  the  hi^  standard  for  which  he  became 
diatinguiehed  later.  He  was  organist  in  many 
famous  churches  in  France,  and  in  1S96  accepted 
a  prafeasotsbip  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
I«ter  he  made  several  successful  concert  tours 
in  Europe  and  America.  Great  as  were  his 
performanoes  of  standard  works,  he  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  own  marvelous  compositions. 
In  his  extemporaneous  playing  he  had  no  equal. 
He  composed  eight  organ  sonatas,  three  masses, 
and  organ  pieces  numbering  into  the  hundreds. 
His  Littarffieal  Organitt,  of  twelve  volumes, 
cootains  a  wealth  of  material  for  the  church 
aerrioe.  He  also  edited  an  Hislorical  Organ 
Book,  containing  examples  of  all  the  schools  of 
organ  playing. 

GuuinA,  gin'i,  a  name  applied  to  portions 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Al- 
though the  boundaries  have  never  been  clearly 
defined  it  is  generally  understood  that  Guinea 
extended  from  the  River  Gambia,  in  the  north, 
to  the  Bouthem  boundary  of  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  and  induded  Portuguese  Guinea,  Frendi 
Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Kamemn,  Gabun,  the  French  Kongo  Coast  and 
what  !•  now  the  coast  line  of  Belgium  Kongo. 
The  term  Guinea  is  now  practically  confined 
to  Portuguese  Guinea. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
probably  derived  from  Ghinea,  or  Ginnie,  a 
town  and  kingdom  in  the  interior,  on  the  Niger 
Rirer,  a  commercial  center  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. The  name  did  not  come  into  general  use 
until  tbe  fifteenth  century.  £^r]y  traders  di- 
vided Guinea  into  two  countries,  called  Upper 
and  Lower  Guinea,  the  dividing  line  between 
north  and  south  beit^  somewhere  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin.    See  Pobtvgue&e  Gvin-e.^. 
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GUIHEA,  an  old  English  coin,  so  named 
because  it  was  first  coined  from  gold  found  in 
Guinea  in  1663,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Its  unit  value  is  twenty-one  shillings,  or  in 
American  and  Canadian  money,  S5.04.  It  was 
the  principal  English  coin  until  1817,  when  the 
sovereign  was  introduced.  It  is  still  customary, 
however,  to  estimate  profeasional  fees,  such  as 
the  charges  of  doctors  and  dentists,  and  most 
charitable  subscriptions,  in  guineas. 

In  literature  there  is  frequent  reference  to 
this  coin.    Bums  says: 


GDIHEA,  Gulf  of,  a  gulf  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
name  is  applied  particularly  to  that  part  of  the 
coastal  waters  to  the  north  of  the  Congo  River 
and  south  of  Cape  Palmas.  It  includes  the 
bay,  or  bight,  which  comes  frojp  the  long  sweep 
of  the  coast  line,  known  as  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
The  name  Guinea  is  from  that  of  the  territory 
which  once  extended  over  the  whole  district. 
The  Bight  of  Biafra,  or  Mafra,  which  is  also 
included,  contains  the  islands  of  Saint  Thomas, 
Prince's  and  Fernando  Po.  The  coast  is  low, 
and  mangrove  trees  are  the  only  sailing  marks 
to  guide  navigators  in  this  region.  The  inhab- 
itants are  true  negroes. 

GUINEA  FOWL,  a  group  of  birds  which 
originated  in  Africa  and  which  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  pheasants.  The  domestic  guinea 
fowl,  which  are  quarrelsome  and  hard  to  raise, 
are  unpopular  because  of  their  continued  harsh 
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cries;  but  the!>c  disadvantuges  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  high  price  commanded  by  their 
flesh  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  be- 
come an  expensive  delicacy.  Their  eggs,  which 
arc  small,  spotted,  and  have  a  strong,  thick 
shell,  are  also  highly  esteemed.  These  fowls 
ha^e  dark,  slate-colored  feathers,  with  regu- 
larly-arranged white  spots. 
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GUINEA  PIG,  a  little  aDimal  BOmetimes 
called  the  cavy,  about  eix  iochee  long.  It 
makes  an  intereating  pet  for  children  and  con- 
tributes largely  to  medical  scieDce.  In  their 
manner  of  life  and  in  Uieir  food  guinea  pigs 


are  much  like  the  rabbita.  There  are  several 
colors  of  these  animals,  known  as  the  tor- 
toise shells,  the  red,  brown  and  white.  They 
have  small  ears  and  no  tails,  and  the  sound 
they  make  is  like  a  shrill  whistle.  Because  they 
are  naturally  clean  in  habit  and  are  strong,  they 
are  much  used  in  bacteriological  laboratories 
for  experimental  purposes.  They  will  rest 
quietly  in  the  hand  while  serum  is  being  in- 
jected, and  will  resume  feeding  as  soon  as 
returned  to  the  c^e,  apparently  with  only 
trivial  discomfort.  They  are  also  used  in  vivi- 
section, or  the  dissection  of  live  animals,  as  the 
veins,  arteries  and  most  parts  of  the  viscera 
are  without  the  sense  of  touch  and  therefore 
have  little  sense  of  pain.  Antiseptic  precau- 
tions are  used,  however,  and  if  the  animal 
shows  any  signs  of  distress  it  is  painlessly  killed. 
ODISB,  gweez,  a  noble  French  family,  the 
most  famous  branch  of  the  House  of  Lorraine, 
several  members  of  which  had  a  conspicuous 
part  in  French  history.  The  family  acquired 
great  political  influence  on  the  succession  of  the 
French  king,  Francis  II,  for  his  wife,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scota,  was  a  granddaughter  of  Claude 
of  Lorraine  (1406-1550),  the  first  Duke  of  Guise. 
Francois  of  Lorraine  (I51ft-15<J3),  second  Duke 
of  Guise,  was  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  party 
during  the  religious  wars  that  devastated  France 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  After  winning  sev- 
eral victories,  he  was  assassinated  while  pre- 
paring tor  the  siege  of  Orleans.  His  son,  Henry 
I  of  Lorraine  (1550-1588),  third  Duke  of  Guise, 
led  the  armies  of  the  Catholics  against  the 
Huguenots  (Protestants)  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  The  latter,  jealous  of  the  Duke's  popu- 
larity and  influence,  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  1588.  After  the  death  of  Henry  I 
of  Lorraine,  the  Catholic  forces  were  com- 
manded by  his  brother  Charles,  Duke  of  May- 
enne.     Charles  was  defeated  at   Arques  and 
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Ivry  by  Henry  of  Navarre  (Hemy  IV  of 
France),  but  continued  the  struggle  until  1506, 
when  he  made  peace  with  the  king.  In  1675 
the  direct  line  of  the  dukea  of  Guiae  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine  became  extinct,  and  the 
family  estates  passed  to  their  nearest  kin,  the 
House  of  Conde. 

GUITAS,  gitakr',  a  stringed  musical  instal- 
ment with  a  hollow  body  and  a  neck,  somewhat 
resembling  the  violin.  The  woods  commonly 
used  for  the  sides  are  maple,  ash  or  cherry; 
hardwoods,  such  as  ebony,  beech,  or  pear,  are 
employed  for  the  neck  and  finger  board;  the 
bridge  is  of  ebony.  Many  of  the  older  speci- 
mens were  adorned  with  inlays  of  roeewood 
and  ornamented  with  tortoise  shell  and  mother- 
of-pearl.  The  modem,  or  Spanish,  guitar,  bM 
six  strings,  the  three  highest  made  of  gut  and 
the  other  three  of  silk  spun  over  with  ailva. 
The  Spanish  guitar  is  always  played  Wttb  tfat 
fingers.    The  thumb  sounds  the  deepeot  rtrinp; 
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the  first,  second  and  third  fingen  sound  the 
three  highest  tones,  and  the  little  finger  reiriA 
on  the  sounding  board. 

The  guitar  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  , 
the  Moors  about  the  year  1288.  By  the  bc^iD- 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Spanidi 
guitar  became  a  fashionable  instrument  on  tbe 
Continent.  Ferdinand  Sor,  a  Spaniard,  by 
means  of  his  compositions  brought  the  guitar 
into  great  popularity  in  England  and  succeeded 
in  t>anishing  the  less  perfect  English  guitar. 
Sor's  most  distinguished  rival  was  Mauro  Giuli- 
ani, an  Italian.  Other  well-known  compoaeft 
were  Legnani,  Kreutser,  and  Leonard  Schub; 
while  Beriioz  and  P^anini  were  guitarists  cf 

GUIZOT,  ge  lo',  FaANgoia  PiraBE  Gniu.*uiil 
(I787-I874),  a  French  historian  and  Btatesman, 
whose  writings  and  lectures  did  much  for  the 
development  of  historical  study  in  FiuDoe,  ww 
bom  at  Nimes.  In  1805  he  went  to  Paris  to 
study  law,  but  took  up  literature  instead.  In 
1812  he  became  assistant  profemor  of  literature 
at  the  Sorbonne,  and  later  in  the  same  iiutitu- 
tion  occupied  the  chair  of  modem  bistoiT.  His 
publicly-expressed  political  opiaions  led  to  ha 
enforced  resignation  from  the  univeiritjr.    Bb 
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*M  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
MO,  uid  foUowioB  the  Revolution  of  the  Bame 
rear  became  Miotster  of  the  lDt«rior,  resigmug 
I  few  moDtha  later. 

In  1840  he  apent  some  months  in  London  aa 
Frandi  ainlMaMdor  to  England,  but  was  recalled 
by  the  king  to  form  &  new  ministry.  He  was 
Prime  Minister  for  the  eight  years  preceding 
the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe.  His  arbi- 
traiy  lefusal  during  this  period  to  make  concee- 
MOa  demanded  by  existing  political  conditions 
brought  about  his  political  downfall,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  he  fled  to  England. 
Cpoo  bia  retirement  from  public  life  he  devoted 
Umaetf  to  literary  woi^  and  produced  a  History 
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and  becomes  met^ed  into  the  general  drift  of 
the  warm  water  which  flows  from  the  Atlantic 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  towards  the  coast 
of  Europe,  and  is  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream 
drift. 

Doicriptlon.  When  the  Gulf  Stream  issues 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  forms  a  well-defined 
current  about  fifty  miles  wide  and  about  2,000 
feet  deep,  distinguished  by  its  deep  blue  or 
ind^o  color  and  by  its  high  temperature,  which 
is  several  degrees  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
water,  The  swiftnesa  of  the  current  diminishes 
as  it  progresses.  Within  the  Florida  channel 
it  attains  an  average  velocity  of  sixty-five  miles 
per  day;  this  decreases  to  fifty-six  miles  off 
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^  Utt  EnglUh  Revolution,  General  HUlory  oj 
9'f*lua(ion  in  Europe,  The  History  of  Civiliia- 
*•*  ia  France  and  The  History  of  France  from 
*e  Xarliett  Timet  to  the  Year  1789. 

HXnr  8TBEAH,  the  most  important  and 
'^  largest  of  the  oceanic  currents.  It  derives 
'  *»*tae  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  out  of  which 

^owa.  For  its  origin,  see  the  article  Ocean 
'^^■ENTS,  in  these  volumes.  The  Gulf  Stream 
*»«  from  the  Gulf  of  Mcjtico  through  the 
'^^ida  Strait,  and  flows  northward  between  the 
^Vt  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  It 
'"owB  a  course  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
*Mted  States,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 

•tarrow  atrip  of  cold  water,  known  to  sailors 
*  the  "cold  wall."  It  flows  past  Cape  Hatteras, 
U»^  then  movea  northeastward  until  it  reaches 
^  southern  edge  of  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 
Btoe  it  loaea  its  identity  as  a  distinct  current 
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Charleston,  becomes  thirty-six  to  forty-six 
miles  off  Nantucket  and  twenty-eight  miles  to 
the  south  of  Newfoundland  Banks.  About  300 
miles  east  of  Newfoundland  its  movement  is 
hardly  perceptible. 

Division.  When  the  Gulf  Stream  drift  ap- 
proaches the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  it  divides  into  two  parts,  one  stream 
going  southward  towards  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  other  going  northward  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  British  Isles.  This  north- 
em  current  then  breaks  into  three  branches. 
One  branch  runs  through  the  strait  between  the 
Faroe  and  the  Shetland  islands,  goes  northward 
along  the  coast  of  Norway  and  enters  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  where  it  spreads  over  a  large  area. 
A  second  branch  flows  to  the  west  side  of  Ice- 
land, while  a  third  branch  goes  up  the  Green- 
land side  of  Davis  Strait  into  Baffin  Bay. 
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Its  Influence  upon  Climate  and  Navigation., 
The  mildness  of  the  climate  in  Northwestern 
Europe  as  compared  with  the  cold  experienced 
in  AmericA  in  the  same  latitude  baa  been  for 
a  long  time  attributed  entirely  to  the  presence 
there  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Some  men  of  sci- 
ence, however,  consider  that  this  influence  upon 
the  climate  has  been  exaggerated;  that  the 
mildness  of  winters  in  these  regions  is  due  more 
to  the  prevailing  southwestern  winds  which 
bring  moisture  from  the  ocean.  But  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  exceptional  mildness  of 
these  winds  is  caused  by  the  great  mass  of 
warm  water  which  is  banked  against  the  north- 
western coast  of  Europe  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
drift. 

Whether  its  influence  upon  the  climate  of 
Europe  be  great  or  small,  the  Gulf  Stream  ful- 
fills another  very  important  function.  It  keeps 
the  harbors  of  Northwestern  Europe  free  from 
ice  all  the  winter  and  permits  uninterrupted 
navigation  all  the  year  round.  Its  influence  in 
this  respect  even  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  re- 
ceived quite  recently  a  striking  illustration.  In 
the  north  of  Russia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  not  far  removed  from  the  most  northern 
point  on  the  European  continent,  there  is  a 
port  which,  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  is  free  from  ice  all  the  year  round. 
This  is  the  port  of  Ekaterina  (which  see),  sit- 
uated 68°  N.,  which  has  been  connected  with 
Fetrograd  by  a  railway  700  miles  long,  built 
in  1015  during  the  progress  of  the  great  War 
of  the  Nations.  This,  the  most  northern  port 
of  Russia,  is  the  only  one  free  from  ice  and 
therefore  open  to  navigation  all  the  year  round. 
Archangel,  Russia's  other  northern  port,  con- 
siderably farther  south  and  east,  is  icebound 
half  of  each  year.  o.B. 

Consult  Rlker's  The  Potoer  and  Control  of  the 
Gut/  atream. 

GULLS,  efufz,  birds  that  are  known  as  long- 
winged  Swimmers,  living  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Though  the  ocean  is  their  proper 
home,  yet  they  may  be  seen  on  interior  waters, 
near  the  great  lakes  and  smaller  bodies  of 
water.  Gulls  pick  their  food  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  do  not  plunge,  like  the  terns. 
Gulls  in  large  flocks  on  large  bodies  of  water 
will  follow  passenger  steamers  for  hours  at  a 
time  and  will  eagerly  swoop  down  to  the  water 
for  food  thrown  overtioard  to  them. 

The  plumage  is  pearl-blue,  brown  or  black, 
larying  with  the  season  and  the  age.  The 
small  gulls  that  live  near  lakes  are  content 
with  a  diet  of  worms,  but  the  large  ones  are 
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1  considered,  as  are 
and  eat  not  only  fish  but  useful  bii 
are  also  scavengers,  feeding  on  an 
whether  putrid  or  fresh.  The  lai 
backed  gull  is  a  strong,  savage  bird  a 
particularly  to  Europe.  The  black-h 
the  herring  gulls  make  their  nests  i 


in  wet  and  swampy  places,  and  b 
high  enough  to  be  free  from  the  w 
kittiwake  gulls  build  their  seaweec 
wild  and  rocky  places  and  are  so  nam 
their  call  sounds  like  "kittiwake." 
or  seaswallow,  belongs  to  the  famil; 
the  black  tern  being  one  of  the  ma 
of  the  birds  on  inland  waters.  See  E 
Tern. 

GUM,  the  name  applied  to  a 
widely-differing  substances  of  a  mc 
adhesive  nature,  which  are  producer 
sap  which  flows  from  certain  trees,  s 
plum,  peach  and  cherry.  True  gum 
in  water  but  not  in  alcohol.  It  is  wi 
and  has  a  faintly  spicy  taste.  Mao: 
substances  which  are  used  in  the  m 
of  perfumes  and  incense  are  clased 
gum  arable,  of  which  there  are  eig 
varieties,  obtained  from  the  Senega: 
Western  Africa,  is  lie  beet  known 
Cherry-tree  gum  is  used  in  the  msni 
hats,  to  stiSen  felts.  Benzoin  and  s 
substances  are  also  called  gums,  bu 
more  correctly  classed  as  balsams, 
used  as  mixing  agents  in  pharmacy 
medium  for  obtaining  cultures  in  b» 
See  Gum  Arabic;  Balsam. 

Chewing  Gum,,  a  form  of  gum  i 
pleasing  to  the  taste  by  sweetening  i 
ing.  It  appears  on  the  market  in  a 
nt  a  cent  apiece,  or  in  candg-toa 
The  gum-chewing  habit  i»  ttKoB  pop 
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United  States  than  in  any  other  country.    It 
meetens  the  breath,  and  because  it  increases 
the  flow  of  saliva  it  may  slightly  aid  digestion ; 
to  a  mull  degree  it  helps  to  preserve  the  teeth. 
Black  spruce  gum  resin  was  first  used  for 
chewing  gum,  but  the  gum  resins  of  other  for- 
ok  trees  are  now  used,  chicle  gum  from  the 
npodilla  tree  being  employed  most  extensively. 
(3ucle  is  a  tough,  firm,  fragrant  gum,  nearly 
white  when  fresh  and  clean,  but  it  is  rarely 
pure.    As  the  sticky  sap  is  being  gathered,  it 
catches  all  the  bugs  and  flying  things  which 
come  to  it  before  it  hardens.     Manufacturers 
of  chewing  gum  tr>'  to  remove  these  foreign 
nbstanoee.  but  without  complete  success.    The 
Rtin  is  chopped    into   small    pieces,    cooked, 
iveetened,  flavored  with   peppermint,  winter- 
green,  pineapple  or  licorice.     The  "dough"  is 
then  kneeded,  rolled  and  cut  into  pieces,  all  by 
michinery.    After  drying,  the  sticks  are  wrapped, 
lacked  and  shipped. 

About  14,000,000  pounds  of  chicle,  valued  at 
over  152,000,000,  are  imported  annually  into  the 
United  States  alone.  The  American  republic 
a  the  largest  user  of  chewing  gum ;  Canada  is 
Rported  second;  in  England  the  sale  is  begin- 
nig  to  be  important. 

on  ARABIC,  air'abik,  a  brittle  species  of 
gum  obtained  from  small  thorny  varieties  of 
•adi  trees  that  grow  in  Mexico,  Arabia  and 
hidia.  In  drying,  the  exuded  sap  of  these 
trees  forms  globules,  or  tears,  of  a  brown  or 
yellow  color.  The  gum  is  odorless  and  taste- 
k*  and  easily  dissolves  in  water.  The  finer 
nrieties  are  utilized  in  medicine,  the  manufac- 
ture of  confectionery  and  in  the  making  of  mu- 
•flsge.  It  is  also  used  to  add  luster  and  stiflfen- 
0|  to  silk.  When  employed  for  labels  and 
envelope  flaps  it  is  mixed  with  glycerine  and 
•ipr,  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  stiff 
•oough  to  crack  and  fall  from  the  paper.    See 

McaiAGE. 

jBDM'BO,   the  name  applied  to  a  soup  for 

*6  table.    It  originated  in  Louisiana,  and  has 

"•f  been  exceedingly  popular  throughout  the 

*Uth;  now  its  use  has  become  nearly  universal. 

u  is  niade  with  a  foundation  of  chicken  stock, 

^  k  thickened  with  gumbo,  or  okra,  the  un- 

npe  pods  of  a   plant   of  the  hibiscus   family. 

This  vegetable  abounds  in   niucijage;   it  is  a 

^^tive  of  the   West  Indies,  but    will   grow  in 

^  tropical  or  subtropical  climate.    See  Okra. 

GUM     RESINS,     nz'inz,     vegetable     .^ul>- 

itmees  obtained  from  plants,  containing  resin, 

vhiefa  diasolves  in  alcohol,  and  gum,  which  is 

soluble  in  water.    Thev  also  include  an  essen- 


tial oil,  some  coloring  matter  and  a  number  of 
impurities.  They  are  solid,  opaque  and  brittle, 
and  are  usually  characterized  by  a  strong  and 
distinctive  taste  and  odor.  They  do  not  flow 
naturally  from  plants,  but  are  chiefly  extracted 
by  means  of  incision,  or  cutting.  The  princi- 
pal gum  resins  include  asafetida,  aloes,  myrrh 
and  ammoniac. 

GUN.  See  Cannon;  Rifle;  Small  Arms, 
and  other  articles  referred  to  under  those  titles. 

GUNBOAT,  a  small  type  of  war  vessel  spe- 
cially built  for  service  in  rivers  and  coast  wa- 
ters for  coast  defense  and  patrol  duties.  The 
first  vessel  of  this  class  was  built  for  the  Brit- 
ish navy  in  1867;  it?  carried  only  one  gun,  but 
the  armament  has  been  greatly  increased  in 
later  patterns.  The  modem  gunboats  of  the 
United  States  navy  would  be  more  properly 
classed  as  cruisers,  as  they  carry  heavy  arma- 
ment and  are  ocean-going  vessels.  Many 
wooden  gunboats  carr>'ing  only  one  gun  were 
built  for  use  in  the  War  of  1812,  but  proved 
disappointing.  Gunboats  are  now  extensively 
used  by  the  British  on  the  Nile,  the  Zambezi 
and  other  rivers,  and  for  service  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  but  the  one-gun  vessel  has  been  entirely 
superseded.  The  latest  type,  now  used  in  all 
navies  since  about  1900,  is  built  of  steel,  fully 
armored,  and  carries  two  four-inch,  quick-flring 
guns,  four  twelve-pounders,  and  as  many  as  ten 
machine  guns.  While  effective  as  auxiliaries 
and  patrols,  gunboats  are  not  sufficiently  fast 
or  powerful  to  be  formidable  by  themselves. 
See  Na\'y. 

GUNCOTTON,  a  highly  explosive  substance 
discovered  in  1845  by  Schonbein,  a  German 
chemist.  The  best  guncotton  is  made  by  soak- 
ing purified  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids.  For  militar>'  purposes  twelve 
poimds  of  the  acid  mixture  are  used  for  every 
poimd  of  cotton,  which  is  allowed  to  soak,  or 
^'digest,"  for  twenty-four  hours.  Weak  solu- 
tions of  the  acid  are  used  to  produce  less  pow- 
erful guncotton.  Cotton  waste  and  rags  are 
used  to  produce  the  guncotton  used  in  smoke- 
less powders.  The  rags  are  shredded  by  ma- 
chinery' and  chemically  reduced  to  a  pulp  which 
is  then  treated  in  the  same  way  as  purified  cot- 
ton. Guncotton  is  employed  in  the  explosives 
in  torpedoes,  mines,  shells  and  cartridges,  and 
is  also  used  for  making  celluloid,  collodion  and 
varnishes.  In  small  quantities  gimcotton  bums 
rapidly  but  does  not  explode  unless  confined. 
Sec  Explosives;  Smokkless  Powder. 

GUN 'POWDER.  E.xactly  who  invented  gun- 
powder, no  one  knows.    Friar  Roger  Bacon  of 
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Oxford  wrote  a  book  in  the  year  1242,  in  which 
he  told  how  to  make  an  explosive  mixture  con- 
taining saltpeter,  and  for  this  reason  he  is 
sometimes  called  the  inventor  of  gunpowder, 
but  he  was  probably  recording  what  had  been 
known  centuries  before  his  time.  It  is  in  fact 
regarded  as  almost  certain  that  such  mixtures 
were  used  by  the  Chinese  before  the  Christian 
Era.  Berthold  Schwartz,  a  German  monk  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  also  given  the  credit 
for  the  invention,  but  more  especially  for  pro- 
ducing the  first  firearms  known  to  Western 
countries.  Nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
however,  except  that  cannons  were  in  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  1326  in  Florence,  1338  in 
France,  1340  in  Germany  and  1344  in  England. 

In  all  ancient  writings  gunpowder  is  described 
as  being  a  compound  of  charcoal,  sulphur  and 
saltpeter.  The  early  gunpowders  were  made  by 
mixing  dry  materials,  the  result  being  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  different  ingredients  was 
imperfect  and  the  action  of  the  powder  was  un- 
certain. A  great  improvement  was  made  when 
the  materials  were  mixed  in  a  moist  state.  The 
powder  made  by  the  wet  mixture  was  used  in 
pistols  and  guns  about  the  year  1500.  The 
composition  of  gunpowder  varies  considerably 
in  different  countries.  In  England,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  the  usual  formula  is  salt- 
peter, seventy-five  per  cent ;  charcoal,  fifteen  per 
cent,  and  sulphur  ten  per  cent,  though  there 
may  be  considerable  local  variations. 

The  ingredients  are  first  mixed  dry,  then 
moistened  and  ground  between  stone  rollers. 
The  mixture  is  then  subjected  to  pressure,  the 
quality  of  the  powder  depending  on  the  pres- 
sure exerted.  High-power  powders  need  high 
pressure;  slow-burning  powders  are  produced 
under  low  pressure.  The  pressed  muss  of  pow- 
der is  ground  in  granulating  machines,  the 
grains  are  polished  in  revolving  wooden  barrels 
and  are  then  dried  and  packed  ready  for  use. 

Gunpowder  has  probably  less  effect  on  the 
peaceful  arts  than  any  other  important  inven- 
tion or  discovery.  It  entirely  revolutionized 
the  art  of  war  and  has  resulted  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  annually 
on  arms  and  ammunition  and  the  loss  of  many 
millions  of  lives.  Its  beneficial  effects  on  civil- 
ization have  perhaps  been  widespread  though 
indirect.  The  force  of  gunpowder  caused  the 
flags  of  civilization  to  wave  over  savage  coun- 
tries, and  under  the  protection  of  the  same 
forces  peaceful  arts  have  been  de\eloped. 
From  the  field  of  engineering  it  has  been  driven 
by  moxe  powerfu)  exploeiv^,  except  in  opera* 


tions  such  as  removing  stumps.  In  warfare  it  has 
been  superseded  by  smokeless  explosives  and 
nitro  compounds  as  a  propelling  force,  and  in 
high  explosive  shells,  hand  grenades  and  their 
like,  but  is  still  made  the  bursting  charge  for 
shrapnel  shell  and  the  priming  for  fixed  ammu- 
nition. In  sports  smokeless  powders  are  almost 
wholly  employed.  L.B.G. 

Consult  Heine's  Gtmpowder  and  Ammunition; 
Munroe's  Chemistry  and  Explosives. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  following  articles  In  these  volumes : 

Ammunition  Dynamite 

Blasting  Smokeless  Powder 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT,  in  English  history,  a 
conspiracy  to  blow  up  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment with  gunpowder,  on  November  5,  1605, 
when  King  James  I  was  to  preside  at  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  opening  of  the  sessions. 
The  plot  originated  with  a  group  headed  by 
Robert  Catesby,  Guy  Fawkes  and  others,  who 
resented  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  government 
toward  Roman  Catholicbm.  One  of  the  con- 
spirators, wishing  to  save  a  friend  from  the 
general  destruction,  wrote  him  a  letter  warning 
him  not  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plot 
and  to  the  arrest  and  execution  of  most  of 
those  concerned  in  it.  The  conspirators,  instead 
of  remedying  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  England,  only  increased  their  oppres- 
sion. For  many  years  an  annual  festival  was 
held  on  November  5,  when  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  burn  Guy  Fawkes  in  effigy. 

GUNSAULUS,  gunsaw'lus,  Frank  Wakeley 
( 1856-  ) ,  an  American  clergyman,  author  and 
educator,  bom  at  Chesterville,  Ohio.  He  was 
graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in 
1875,  was  ordained  in  the  Methodist  ministry, 
where  he  preached  for  four  years,  and  in  1879 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry.  He  served 
as  pastor  of  churches  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  New- 
tonville,  Mass.,  and  in  Memorial  Church,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  then,  in  1885,  became  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Chicago.  In  1899  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Central  Church,  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  in  the  same  city.  When 
the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  was 
founded  by  Philip  D.  Armour  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  Dr.  Gunsaulus  became  its  first  president, 
upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Armour, 
and  is  still  the  head  of  that  institution.  His 
lectures  on  John  Hampden  and  Savonarola,  and 
other  subjects  of  a  more  popular  nature,  have 
added  to  his  wide  popularity.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are   Monk  and  Kmghi,  Tran9% 
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flfvnUum  of  Chritt,  The  MinUtcr  and  the 
Spirilital  Life  and  Loose  Leaves  of  Song.  See 
AanoTB  Inbtitlte  of  Tecjinolooy. 

GTJS'HAJU),  SEABOBIH  or  GRUHT'ER, 
amzaea  applied  to  a  Dtimbcr  of  marine  spiny 
tiabee,  of  which  there  arc  probably  forty  rccog- 
oiied  species.  When  taken  out  of  the  wutcr 
tbey  emit  a.  faint,  grunting  sound,  hence  their 
name.  The  head  is  angular  and  entirely  cov- 
«ed  with  bony  platea;  the  body  is  long,  neiirly 
rauDd,  and  tapering.  The  lower  three  rays  of 
the  large  aide  fins  are  scmidclurhrd.  and  arc 
used  in  seeking  food  as  well  as  to  UAiiirt  luovc- 
ment  through  the  water.  Many  species  urc 
remarbblc  for  their  beauty  of  color.  In  the 
CFnited  StAtea  and  Canada  these  fish  arc  known 
as  sea  robins,  the  most  common  species  being 
found  on  the  east  coast  from  Novu  Scotia  to 
South  Carolina.  The  flying  gumurd  is  found 
on  both  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  The  flesh  of 
the  European  gray  gninter  is  highly  esteemed. 
but  that  of  the  American  variety  is  little  used 
for  food. 

GOS'TAF   V    (ISSS-         ).   king   of   Swedun. 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  I)eceiiil)er.  1907.  at 
ibedeathorhisfalher.Oscarll.     Henasbom  in 
the  ea«tle  at  IJroftningholm,  enten'd  the  army 
at   the   age   of  seventeen,   and   Htudied   at   the 
University  of  Up- 
^a.     During  the 
yeais    1878    and 
1879  he  spent  his 
time  traveling  in 
most  of  the  coun- 
tries   of    KuTopc. 
In  1881  he  mai^ 
ried  Victoria,  the 
dangler   of    the 
Grand    Duke    of 
Baden,  and   they 

Ftem  1884  to 
1891  he  serv  ed  aa 
regent  of  ^ 
way,  during 
illness  of  hin  father,  and  in  1892  bcciime  lieu- 
tenant-general. Several  times,  during  his  fath- 
er's absence  or  illness,  he  acle<i  as  regent,  so 
tbat  be  was  well  prepared  to  take  up  the  royul 
duties  when  he  was  called  to  the  throne.  In 
1914  King  Gustaf  made  a  patriotic  speech  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  40,000  peasants  in  which  he 
advocated  increased  armament,  thus  arousini; 
eriticiam  among  the  Liberals  and  Socialists,  who 
opfMsed  hia  militaristic  polic}'.  In  the  War  of 
the  Nttions  he  symptithiiccd  with  CeTiuuny. 
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<S  GUSTA7US 

GDSTA'TirS,  the  name  borne  by  four  kings 
of  Sweden,  of  whom  the  second,  known  as  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphtis,  was  particularly   notable, 

GnstaTus  I  (1496-1560),  founder  of  the  royal 
House  of  Vasa,  and  king  of  Sweden  from  1523 
to  1560.  is  commonly  known  as  GtSTAVirs  Vasa, 
the  name  Vcua  being  derived  from  a  device  on 
his  coat  of  arms  which  resembled  a  vase.  He 
was  the  son  of  Erik  Johansson,  a  Swedish  noble- 
man. At  the  age  of  eighteen  Gusta^'us  adopted 
the  cause  of  the  Swedes  who  were  fighting 
for  independence  from  Danish  rule,  and  four 
years  later  he  was  treacherously  carried  off  by 
the  king  of  Denmark,  with  five  other  Swedish 
hostages,  and  held  a  prisoner  for  over  a  year. 

Eventually  he  nia<le  his  escape;  taking  refuge 
in  the  Swedish  province  of  Dalecarlia  he  roused 
the  peasants  of  that  district  to  resist  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Danes.  At  the  head  of  the  Swedish 
forces  he  won  many  \'iclorics,  and  after  the 
capture  of  Upsalawas  proclaimed  administrator 
of  the  Swedish  kingdom.  Two  years  later,  in 
1523.  the  Swedish  Diet  deckred  the  union  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  diasohed  and  proclaimed 
Giistavus  king.  During  his  reign  of  forty  yeare 
Protestantism  was  established  as  the  state  re- 
ligion, and  the  matcriul  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try was  greatly  advanced.  When  he  died 
Sweden  possessed  a  well-supplied  treasury,  a 
standing  army  of  15.000  men  and  a  good  fleet. 

Gustsvua  II,  bt'ttcr  known  as  Gvstavi-s 
AitoLFiii's  (1594-1S32).  was  the  celebrated  gen- 
eral who  turned  the  title  for  the  Protestants  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  (which  see).  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Giistavus  I,  and  succeeded  his 
father,  Charles  IX.  in  1611,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  involved  in  wars  with  Denmark. 
Russia  and  Poland.  In  bringing  these  wars  to 
a  conclusion  he  won  large  tracts  of  territory  for 
Sweden,  made  his  armies  the  most  efficient  in 
F^urope.  and  won  for  himself  the  title  ''Lion  of 
the  North." 

Peace  was  declared  in  1629,  and  the  next 
year,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  13,000,  Gus- 
IUV1IS  invaded  Germany,  where  the  Protestants 
were  facing  defeat  in  the  religious  struggle 
known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1631  he 
defeated  a  Catholic  army  under  Tilly  at  Brei- 
tenfeld,  and  the  following  year  overwhelmed 
the  forces  of  Wallenslein  (which sec)  at  Luticn. 
In  this  great  battle  he  himself  waa  mortally 
wounded,  but  he  had  saved  the  cause  of  Prot- 
estantism in  Germany.  A  noble  monument 
now  marks  the  spot  where  he  died.  During 
the  brief  periods  when  Sweden  was  at  peace. 
Gustavat    .Uolphus   devoted   himself   to   thr 
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development  of  his  country's  i 
manufactures,  and  it  waa  due  to  him  that  the 
Scandinavian  kingdom  attained  a  supreme  po- 
sition among  the  nations  of  the  North. 

Gustavua  ni  (1746-1792)  ascended  the  throne 
ID  1771,  at  a  time  when  the  country  was 
harassed  by  the  rivalry  of  political  parties  and 
by  the  misrule  of  the  nobles.  The  sovereign 
at  this  period  was  merely  a  figurehead,  Gus- 
tavus  recovered  the  powers  his  predecessors  had 
lost  by  forcing  the  Diet  to  accept  a  new  con- 
stitution, but  his  reign  was  not  distinguished  in 
other  respects,  A  war  with  Russia,  begun  in 
1788,  resulted  in  nothing  to  his  advantage. 
Four  years  later  he  was  shot  at  a  masked  ball 
through  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles,  who  were 
jealous  of  the  powers  which  he  had  gained. 
Gustavus  III  was  a  dramatist  and  poet  of  con- 
siderable ability. 

Gustavus  IV  (1778-1837),  also  known  as  Gus- 
tavus Adouhus,  was  the  son  of  Gustavus  111, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1792.  He  began  his  per- 
sonal rule  upon  reaching  legal  age  in  1800.  Hia 
reign  was  a  series  of  follies,  the  outcome  of  his 
blind  hatred  of  Napoleon.  In  1807  the  French 
wrested  from  the  Swedes  their  last  possessions 
in  Germany,  and  in  IS08  the  king  involved 
Sweden  in  a  disastrous  war  with  Russia,  which 
was  then  an  ally  of  France.  This  came  about 
through  the  opening  of  his  ports  to  English 
vessels,  which  Napoleon  was  trying  to  prevent 
(see  CoNHNENTAL  System).  As  a  result,  Fin- 
land was  lost  to  Sweden,  and  the  exasperated 
Swedish  nobles  rose  in  revolt.  In  May,  1809, 
Gustavus  was  formally  deposed  by  the  Diet, 
and  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  was  chosen  king 
as  Charles  XIII.  b.m.w. 

GUTENBERG,      goo'  tin  bcrK,     Johannes 
(1400-1468),  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing 
with       movable 
type.    By  his  de- 
vice   the    letters 
:    separated, 


and  I 


able 


blocks  were  used 
for  the  first  time; 
previously  all 
printing  had  been 
done  with  solid 
blocks  upon 
which  words  were 
engraved.  The 
inventor's      name     JOHANNES  GUTENBERG 

originally  was  Johann  Henne  Gensfi.eisch. 
but  he  took  his  mother's  name  so  that  it  should 
not  become  extinct, 
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It  is  said  that  the  contemplation  of  a  wine 
press  gave  Gutenberg  his  first  notion  of  a 
machine  for  printing.  To  bring  his  invention 
to  a  successful  point  Gutenberg  was  obliged 
to  borrow  money  from  Johann  Faust,  or  Fust, 
a  goldsmith  and  money  lender.  After  five 
years  Faust  sued  for  the  money  which  he  had 
advanced  for  carrying  on  the  business  and  got 
possession  of  the  printing  outfit.  He  and  his 
son-in-law,  Peter  Schoffer,  claimed  credit  for 
the  invention,  but  Johann  Schoffer,  son  of  the 
latter,  states  in  the  preface  of  a  volume  pub- 
lished in  1505  that  "the  admirable  art  of  printing 
was  invented  in  Maini!  in  1450  by  the  ingenious 
Johann  Gutenberg,  and  was  subsequently  im- 
proved and  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the 
capital  and  labor  of  Johann  Faust  and  Peter 
Schoffer." 

Gutenberg  was  bom  in  Maim  in  1400  of  a 
noble  family,  but  left  his  native  city  in  1430 
on  account  of  political  controversies.  He  was 
employed  on  mechanical  works  in  Strassburg 
until  1448,  when  he  returned  to  Mainz,  and  two 
years  later  formed  the  hapless  partnership  witii 
Johann  Faust.  The  earliest  book  issued  from 
the  press  was  the  42-line  Bible,  commonly 
known  as  the  Mazarin.  He  also  printed  sev- 
eral Other  religious  books. 

In  146.')  Gutenberg  was  honored  by  the  Arch- 
bishop AdolphuB  by  a  mark  of  distinction  to 
which  his  genius  and  labor  entitled  him.  He 
was  admitted  among  the  nobility  of  the  Court 
of  the  Archbishop  and  was  given  a  pension. 
Statues  have  been  erected  in  his  honor,  promi- 
nent amone  which  is  one  erected  in  1837  in 
Maina  by  Thorwaldaen. 

Consult  He»>ers  Gutenbero:  Wa*  Be  tke  In- 
ventor of  FrintingT 

GnXHSIE,  guth'ri,  Okla.,  the  county  seat  of 
Logan  County  and  until  1911  the  state  capital. 
It  is  thirty  miles  north  of  the  present  capital, 
Oklahoma  City,  is  north  of  the  center  of  the 
state,  and  on  the  Cimarron  River  and  Cotton- 
wood Creek.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe.  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the 
Missouri.  Kansas  <(  Texas,  tiie  Saint  Louis,  E^ 
Reno  &  Western,  the  Oklahoma  Eastern  and 
the  Fort  Smith  &  Western  lines  provide  rail- 
road accommodations.  The  population  in  1910 
was  11.654;  in  1S16  it  was  12,035.  by  FedenJ 
estimate. 

Near  the  artesian  mineral  waters  of  Guliirie 
A  fine  S100.0O0  municipal  bath  house  baa  beeo 
erected.  The  waters  are  medicina],  and  their 
curative  properties  are  attracting  many  pe^e 
lo  the  city.    Guthrie  cont&iiu  a  private  s«ki- 
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Inrium  for  the  treatment  of  mental  diaorders. 
the  Itlethodist  Hospital,  Guthrie  Hospitiil, 
OUahoau  Methodist  University,  Saint  Joseph's 
Academy  sod  the  state  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Among  a  number  of  fine  public  build- 
inSB  arc  the  Federal  building,  erected  in  1904 
at  ■  cost  of  1100,000  und  remodeled  in  1914  iit 
aa  additional  covt  of  (150,000;  a  city  hall. 
courthouse,  convention  hall.  Masonic  Temple 
mnd  a  Carnegie  IJbnirj-.  There  arc  five  cii>' 
parks,  each  containing  over  100  acres. 

Stock  raising,  pool  try  rulsing  and  agricultun- 
are  the  pnocipal  industries  of  Logan  County. 
for  which  Guthrie  is  the  market  und  miinufac- 
turing  center.  Alfalfa,  Indian  com,  wheal,  cot- 
ton, fruits,  Spanish  peanuts  and  field  peas  arc 
the  important  crops.  In  prosperous  seasons 
Guthrie  ships  over  1,000  care  of  p:lberta  pearhex 
to  Northern  and  Eastern  markets. 

Fuel  from  the  coal,  oil  and  gas  fields  in  the 
vicinity  is  used  by  many  manufacturing  plants. ' 
Thcae  include  eollonsecd  oil  mills,  a  colton- 
■pinning  mill,  flour  mills,  a  creamery,  large 
printing  plants,  sash  and  door  factories,  a  rug 
and  broom  factory  and  an  iron  foundry. 

Guthrie  was  founiled  when  the  territory  was 
opened  for  settlement  in  18S9.  It  was  maiie 
the  capital  the  following  year,  and  was  tem- 
porarily the  capital  of  the  state  after  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory  were  united  <!*ee 
Oklahoma,  subhead.  History).  The  commis-' 
MOB  fom)  of  govcmrocnt  was  adopted  in  1911. 
The  water  works  are  owned  and  (iper.iltil  liy 
the  city.  F.L.W. 

GDT'TA-PEB'CHA,  a 
the  Malay  language,  guli 
rum,  and  pereha,  the  nam 
m  the  milky  juice  from  v^ 
aapodilla  family  th.it  grow  i 
In  appearance  It  is  hiir<l  ant 
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also  made  from  this  product.  India  nibber 
and  gutta-percha  arc  oltcn  confused  on  aci:ount 
of  the  similarity  of  their  uses;  the  chief  dif- 


ference is  that  the  latter,  while  extensible,  like 
rubber,  does  not  regain  its  shape.  See  Rubber 
AND  RcBUOi  Man'l'factubb. 


lame  derived  from 
I  being  Malay  for 
le  of  the  tree.  It 
irious  trees  of  the 
1  the  I'^asl  Indies. 

r.  having  great  iniulating  power,  and  is  very 
Brxible.  To  gather  the  juice  the  hark  Is  first 
stripped  from  the  trees,  anil  the  thick  white 
■ap  is  allowed  to  run  into  troughs.  A  thick 
cream  rises  after  the  sap  is  i>\pu.4C<l  to  air.  :ind 
the  liquid  becomcH  darker.  This  cream  is  re- 
moved and  made  into  eakw;  after  being  dried 
it  is  put  in  a  machine;  adk'd  a  maxtkalor, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  until  the  nia»<  be- 
«Hne  hard  and  capable  of  being  kneaded.  It 
if  then  cut  into  blocks  weighing  from  live  to 
tea  pounds  and  is  ready  for  tihipmcnt. 

Gulta^vercha  is  employed  for  insulation  of 
dectrieal  wires,  and  in  chemical  works  it  is 
valuable  on  account  of  its  resistance  to  acids. 
Golf  boils  and  artificial  teeth  mountings  arc 
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GUTZKOW,  goots'ko,  Karl  Ferdinand 
(1811-1878),  a  German  dramatist  and  novelist, 
who  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  opin- 
ions of  modem  Germany  through  his  literary 
works.  He  was  born  in  Berlin,  and  after 
studying  theology  took  up  politics  and  became 
the  leader  of  a  small  group  of  reformers  called 
"Young  Germany."  Gutzkow's  first  novel, 
Wally,  the  Skeptic,  appeared  in  1835.  It  is 
directed  against  the  common  belief  in  revela- 
tion on  the  institution  of  marriage.  He  was 
condemned  to  three  months'  imprisonment  for 
writing  the  book,  and  the  German  federal  Diet 
decreed  that  all  he  had  written  or  might  yet 
write  should  be  suppressed.  On  obtaining  his 
freedom  he  went  to  the  free  city  of  Hamburg, 
where  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  Richard  Sav- 
age, which  was  played  at  all  the  German 
theaters.  His  novels  include  The  Knights  of 
the  Soul  and  The  Magician  of  Rome;  among 
his  dramas  are  Uriel  Acosta,  Queue  and 
Sword  and  The  King's  Lieutenant.  He  took 
up  his  residence  near  Heidelberg  in  1873,  and 
later  removed  to  Frankfort-on-Main. 

GUYOT,  ge'yo,  Arnold  (1807-1884),  a  Swiss- 
American  of  high  rank  as  a  geographer  and 
geologist,  was  born  near  Neuchatel,  Switzer- 
land, and  educated  at  the  College  of  Neuchatel 
and  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  took  part 
with  Agassiz  in  his  Alpine  investigations,  and 
later  became  professor  of  history  and  physical 
geography  in  the  Academy  of  Neuchatel.  He 
settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1848,  and  gave 
a  series  of  lectures  in  New  England,  which  he 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  Earth  and 
Man.  He  did  much  valuable  work  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  in  connection  with 
meteorological  science,  which  in  1855  earned 
him  appointment  as  professor  of  geology  and 
physical  geography  at  Princeton,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  He  was  the  author 
of  widely-used  textbooks  on  geography  and 
of  a  series  of  wall  maps. 

GYMNASIUM,  jimna'zium,  a  word  from  a 
Greek  term  meaning  naked,  was  applied  in 
ancient  Greece  to  public  places  set  aside  for 
athletic  sports.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  boys 
and  young  men  of  those  times  to  wear  no 
clothing  when  taking  part  in  their  games  and 
contests,  in  order  that  their  bodies  might  be 
perfectly  free. 

From  this  old  use  of  the  word  is  derived  its 
modem  meaning — a  room  or  a  building  devoted 
to  instruction  and  practice  in  physical  train- 
ing and  usually  provided  with  special  appa- 
ratus.    The  apparatus  used  generally  includes 


horizontal  bars,  parallel  bars,  flying  rings, 
vaulting  horses,  poles  and  ladders — both  swing- 
ing and  stationary — trapezes,  mattresses,  Indian 
clubs  and  dumb-bells,  elastic  exercisers,  strik- 
ing bag,  rowing  machines,  etc.;  also  the  simple 
devices  needed  for  playing  basket  ball,  indoor 
baseball  and  similar  games  of  action.  Won- 
derfully good  results,  however,  can  be  secured 
through  right  use  of  a  gymnasium  even,  with- 
out elaborate  or  expensive  equipment.  The 
important  thing  is  the  exercise  itself. 

It  is  a  matter  of  note  that  educators  are 
giving  more  and  more  attention  to  bodily  de- 
velopment as  an  essential  part  of  education. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  establish  gym- 
nasiums in  connection  with  public  schoob, 
often  with  trained  teachers  in  charge.  The 
cities  are  also  beginning  to  lay  out  open  areas, 
particularly  in  the  poorer  districts,  and  equip 
them  as  outdoor  gymnasiums  for  the  use  of 
neighborhood  children,  providing  such  simple 
apparatus  as  swings,  slides,  rings,  seesaws,  tra- 
pezes, bars  and  the  like. 

Among  the  best-known  gymnasiums  of  the 
United  States  are  those  connected  with  the 
universities  of  Syracuse,  California,  Princeton, 
Yale,  Harvard  and  Dartmouth.  The  Pat- 
ten gymnasium  of  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  is  probably  the  most  com- 
pletely equipped  university  gymnasium  in  the 
Vorld,  having  been  built  in  1913  at  a  cost  of 
$306,000.  Various  private  gymnasiums  arc 
conducted  by  societies  and  individuals,  where 
one  may  secure  instmction  and  practice  on 
payment  of  certain  fees.  For  structures  de- 
signed for  outdoor  exercises,  participated  in 
by  students  collectively,  see  St.\dium. 

What  It  Means  in  Germany.  In  Germany 
the  word  gymnasium  has  a  totally  different 
meaning;  there  it  is  applied  to  the  class  of 
schools  corresponding  to  the  college-prepara- 
tory schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  them  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and 
science  are  taught,  and  students  must  pass  a 
severe  examination  before  being  admitted  to 
the  university.  The  German  gymnasium  is 
therefore  a  school  for  m,cntal  exercise,  while 
the  American  gymnasium  is  a  school  for  physi- 
cal exercise.  w.c. 

GYMNASTICS,  jimnas'tiks,  formal  exer- 
cises for  strengthening  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  and  promoting  health.  Such  exer- 
cises include  club  swinging,  to  develop  the 
muscles  of  the  arms,  wrists,  back  and  shoulders; 
bending  exercises,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waist, 
hip  and  abdominal  muscles;  running  exereises 
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■od  tbe  like.  Gymnastic 
phase  of  the  B^neral  aad  harmoDioiis  traininK 
of  the  physical  organism  which  may  be  sum- 
mamed  in  the  general  term  physical  cullurr. 
Some  authorities  use  as  a  RjnonymoiLs  term 
fhjftieal  tduealion.  For  a.  detailed  disciis^iioD 
of  gjTaDastic  exercises,  with  appropriate  illiis- 
tntioDB.  see  Ihe  srtirle  Piivsii.ai.  CiLTtRR. 

GTHHOSPEBKS,  jim '  no  Kpermz.  planis 
which  have  naked  or  exposed  scrds.  All  other 
■eed-beariug  plants  iirc  angioijicrma  (which 
■ec).  The  name  gi/mnaxp<Tm  in  taken  from 
two  Greek  words  meaning  nak\-d  and  xn-H,  All 
jQ-mnoepcrms  are  trees  or  shrubs,  and  there 
aie  over  four  hundred  jiving  species.  AFost  of 
tben  are  evencrceuH  and  eonc-bearintc  tree?. 
such  as  pines  and  firs,  so  to  this  chi^s  belonp 
•ocw  of  the  most  valuiibic  timber,  tar.  ro^in 
and  turpentine  producing  trees  of  the  ivorld. 
P<Jlination  of  g>'ninosperms  is  taken  care  of  by 
the  wind,  so  they  do  not  advertise  to  inserts 
with  briichtly  hiicd  biossomii.  The  flowers,  or 
fcaee,  are  of  one  sex.  either  mule  or  female. 
Cycads  and  the  ginkgo  are  also  K>-mnoi<permB. 

BelBtrd  SnblrMB.     The  readpr   I.h  refflTPrl  to 
Um  following'  articles  In  IhPsp  vnliimps: 
Cnne-Bearlns  Trw«  OinkKo 

Cycads  Pnllpn  :ini\  l-nlllnatlon 

Rv«rsre«n 

GTPSDM,  the  mineral  from  which  pla.^pr  of 
Paris  and  alabaster  are  obtained  (sec  Piaster 
or  P.uiis;  AL.\n.4aTER) .  It  is  a  rotupound  of 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid.  G.vpsum  is  foimd  in 
loine  beds  whieh  are  supported  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  evaporation  of  water  containing 
it  in  solution.  It  ia  usually  white  or  yellowish- 
white,  and  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  scratched 


Figures  Represent  Thousands  of  Ibns 
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by  the  Snger  nail.  Sometimes  a  cr>-stallized 
variety  known  as  *rtrtiilr  is  found.  The  purest 
ciTitsIa  are  transparent :  they  arc  long  and 
tapering,   and    usually   are    arranged    in    star- 
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When  heated,  gypsum  is  reduced  to  ii  fine. 
white  powder  known  as  plaster  of  Paris.  This 
when  mixed  with  water  and  exposed  to  the 
air  hardens  quiokly  and  is  valuable  for  making 
all  sorts  of  casts.  It  is  most  extensively  used, 
however,  for  making  the  "putty  coat" employed 
in  finishing  plastered  walls  in  buildings,  and  is 
Mimetimos  employed  as  a  cement.  Ground 
Ej'psum  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  on  soils  need- 
ing lime  (see  Fertiuzbr).  Most  of  the  "hard" 
water  from  springs  and  wells  contains  g>-psum 
in  solution.  When  Ihe  water  is  boiled  some 
of  the  fo'psum  collects  on  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  forming  a  white  crust.  Gypsum 
is  foimd  in  large  quantities  near  Paris;  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. England,  and  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Iowa,  New  York  and  Virginia. 

GYPSY,  jip'si.  a  name  given  to  a  group  of 
roaming  people  who  arc  found  in  almost  every 
country  and  who  differ  to  a  greater  or  less 


TYPES  OP  GYPSY  WOMEN 
A  chamcterlstic  of  linth  nexm  In  u  dmire  for 
chpiip  Jewelry  and  gauity  trlnkctx.     Many  of  the 
men  wour  rings  In  Ihe  ears. 

degree  in  appearance,  speech  and  habits  from 
all  other  peoples.  The  origin  of  the  Homani, 
as  they  call  themselves,  is  imknown,  btit  they 
arc  generally  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  some  obscure  Hindu  tribe.  They  were 
found  in  England  for  Ihe  first  lime  about  the 
beginning  of  the  .aixtPenth  century.  In  appear- 
ance Ihe  full-blooded  gypsy,  though  rather 
undemized,  is  often  very  attractive,  with  regu- 
lar fealiues,  olive  skin,  very  black  hair,  dark 
and  expressive  eyes  and  extremely  white  teeth. 
These  physical  characteristics  are  as  marked 
as  arc  those  of  the  Jewish  people.  Both  men 
and  women  lose  their  good  look.-i  early. 
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As  a  race  the  gypsies  are  long-lived ;  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  among  them  men  and  women 
of  very  advanced  age  who  are  still  robust  and 
vigorous.  Their  religious  system,  if  one  exists, 
is  very  vague,  but  traces  of  various  forms  of 
paganism  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  their 
customs  and  superstitions.  In  fancy  they 
people  ever>'  wood  and  stream  with  spirits 
whose  influence  must  be  sought  and  whose 
wrath  must  be  appeased  by  various  rites  and 
charms.  The  gypsies  pursue  different  wander- 
ing occupations,  such  as  basket-making,  black- 
smithing,  tinkering,  etc.  Horse-trading  is  one 
of  the  favorite  activities  of  the  men,  and 
almost  the  only  one  in  England  and  America. 
The  women  tell  "fortunes."  In  Russia,  Poland, 
and  especially  in  Hungary,  they  are  noted 
musicians,  their  melodies  often  figuring  in 
popular  light  operas,  as  in  The  Bohemian  Girl, 
whose  **Gyps3'  Chorus"  is  remarkably  tuneful. 
There  are  probably  700,000  gypsies  in  Europe; 
Asia  has  countless  numbers  of  them,  and  they 
are  continually  emigrating  to  the  United  States 
and  Australia.  Modem  gypsies  are  without 
the  romance  credited  to  them  by  tradition  and 
fiction;  and  in  carelessness  of  attire  and  general 
lack  of  grooming,  they  rank  with  the  vagrant 
classes,  and  are  usually  regarded  with  dis- 
favor. 

GYPSY  MOTH.  In  its  caterpillar  stage  the 
gypsy  moth  is  a  destructive  and  dreaded  pest. 
It  gets  into  oak,  willow,  elm  and  apple  trees 
especially,  and  eats  them  bare  of  foliage  as  if 
a  fire  had  swept  over  them.  When  those  trees 
are  stripped,  the  greedy  caterpillars  attack 
other  fruit  and  shade  trees,  vines,  shrubs  and 
garden  and  field  crops.  Even  pines  are  some- 
times attacked,  and  the  trees  die  when  all  the 
leaves  arc  eaten. 

Just  how  or  when  insect  pests  reach  certain 
localities  is  not  always  known,  but  the  history 
of  the  gypsy  moth  in  America  is  known  from 
its  beginning.  For  centuries  it  had  been  de- 
structive to  fniit  and  shade  trees  in  Central 
Europe.  Not  until  1869,  however,  was  it  intro- 
duced into  America.  A  French  scientist  was 
experimenting  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  with 
various  American  and  European  silkworms,  try- 
ing to  find  one  which  would  be  free  from  dis- 
ease. Among  his  specimens  were  gypsy  moths. 
One  day  some  of  his  specimens  accidentally 
escaped.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  fact,  but  the  matter  was  forgot- 
ten until  twenty  years  later,  when  the  rav- 
ages of  the  caterpillar  became  so  severe  in 
Medford  that  the  state  was  called  to  the  aid 


of  property  owners.  Then  for  ten  years  the 
work  of  exterminating  the  moth  was  carefully 
carried  on,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,000,000. 
The  work  was  then  abandoned,  as  the  insect 
had  become  so  scarce  further  appropriations 
for  the  task  seemed  to  be  unnecessary. 

Since  then,  however,  the  moth  has  again 
gradually  multiplied  and  different  sections  of 
the  country  have  been  obliged  to  take  up  the 
work  of  destroying  it.  Half-grown  caterpiilars. 
hanging  from  branches  of  trees,  drop  upon 
passing  animals  and  conveyances,  and  in  that 
way  are  carried  to  places  not  previously  in- 
fested. Gypsy  moth  colonies  have  been  found 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Qne  as  far  west  as  the 
vicinity  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1914  an  ap- 
propriation of  $310,000  was  made  by  the  United 
States  for  gypsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth 
investigation.  Recent  reports  on  the  gypsy 
moth  are  to  the  effect  that  it  is  less  hardy  and 
more  susceptible  to  disease  than  when  it  first 
appeared  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  it  seems 
to  be  changing  its  food  plant.  Inspectors  ex- 
amine all  lumber  products  sent  from  Eastern 
New  England,  most  of  that  country  being 
quarantined  against  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail 
moths. 

The  name  gypsy  moth  is  probably  due  to  the 
gj'psylike,  olive-brown  color  of  the  male  moth. 
He  is  a  slender  creature,  with  wings  black- 
marked.  His  wing-spread  is  about  one  and  a 
half  inches.  The  feelers  (antennae)  are  beau- 
tifully featherlike.  The  female  gypsy  moth  is 
heavier  and  lighter  colored  than  the  male;  she 
is  white  or  buff  colored,  and  her  markings  are 
less  distinct.  Although  her  wings  are  well  de- 
veloped and  have  a  spread  of  about  two  inches, 
she  never  flies.  The  male  flies  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  early  in  the  evening  in  a  peculiar 
zigzag  path. 

In  July  and  August,  yellowish,  hair-covered 
masses  of  eggs  are  laid  on  tree  trunks,  rocks 
and  fences.  The  clusters  vary  in  size  and  con- 
tain from  75  to  1,000  eggs,  about  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Hardy  and  unharmed 
by  wind  or  weather,  these  eggs  develop  through 
the  winter,  and  from  the  last  of  April  until 
the  middle  of  June  hatch  into  little,  black- 
headed,  hairy  caterpillars  with  bodies  brownish- 
yellow.  The  young  stay  on  the  egg  clusters 
from  one  to  five  days,  then  start  to  feed  on  leaf 
hairs.  Very  soon  they  eat  holes  in  the  leaves. 
They  shed  their  coverings  three  or  four  times. 
During  the  day  the  caterpillars  usually  hide, 
but  at  night  they  feast  on  the  foliage  of  fruit 
and  shade  trees. 


A  full-fcrown  caterpillar  w  about  two  or  two 
and  a  half  inched  long,  with  a  double  row  of 
wuts  on  it8  back.  Eifiht  at  the  cod  of  the 
body  arc  blue,  twelve  arc  red;  and  four  blue 
ones  arc  behind  the  head.  Similar  warts  occur 
on  the  sides.  In  midsummi-r  the  catcrpLllars 
go  to  nhcltered  places  and  spin  about  thnii- 
selves  loose  cocoons.  In  this  silky  slieltcr 
they  pupate  and  in  two  v-cclu  the  niotli;^  come 
forth. 

The  moat  eScclive  way  to  iiKht  this  pe^t  is 
by  careful  collection  and  burning  of  cKK-uias.'iCs. 
This  can  be  done  between  August  and  May. 
A  fire  run  over  llic  ground  will  not  always  kill 
the  cggB,  however.  Burning  thcni  in  a  stove 
ia  the  nirest  way.  The  eggs  can  al:jo  be  killed 
by  applying  the  following  mixture  to  the 
maaies:  Crcoeote  oil.  50  per  cent;  c:irbolic 
acid,  30  per  cent;  spirits  of  turpentin<-.  20  per 
cent,  aod  10  per  cent  of  coal  tar  to  color  the 
mixture  to  show  which  clusters  have  born 
treated. 

Large  numbers  of  euterptllars  can  be  c^iught 
by  banding  infected  tree.''  with  burlap  or  other 
COATae  cloth.  The  caterpillars  hide  during  the 
day  and  many  will  choose  the  told  of  the  biind 
aa  shelter;  they  can  then  be  reiiiovc<l  nnil 
killed.  Spraying  trees  with  arsenate  of  le^id. 
nnng  ten  pounds  to  one  hundred  gallons  of 
water,  will  destroy  them,  if  the  work  is  done  in 
Hay   and   June   while   the   creatures   arc   slill 
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GYBOSCOPE,  ji'roskopv,  a  mechanical  ap- 
paratus ih^it  demonstrates  the  principles  of 
rotation  and  equilibrium  of  bodies  in  motion, 
the  center  of  gravity  and  centrifugal  force. 
In  form  a  g,vro:scopc  consists  of  a  circular  disk 
with  a  heavy  ritn.  It  is  mounted  upon  an 
axis  in  a  way  in  which  it  can  revolve  with  the 
least  possible  resistance.  In  turn,  this  axis 
is  also  mounted  in  u  direction  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  disk. 

Fig.  1  illustrates  the  g>'ro3copc  in  its  simplest 
form.  The  wheel  is  heavy  and  firmly  secured 
to  its  shaft.  The  outer  ring  is  equipped  with 
bearings  carr>'ing  the  shaft  and  allowing  it  to 
turn  freely.  This  arrangement  of  simple  parts 
e>diibits  none  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  gjToseopo  until  the  wheel  is  made  to 
nitiite.  The  toy  machine  must  be  rotated  by 
an  unwinding  string,  as  i^hown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Then  some  of  the  seemingly  impossible 
things  of  which  the  machine  is  c.ipnble  become 
apparent.  So  long  a8  the  wheel  is  kept  in 
rapid  motion  the  gyroscope  resists  any  change 
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in  the  wheel's  plane  of  rotation  with  a  force 
many  times  greater  than  tJie  weight  of  the 
whole  apparatus.  This  tesistaace  to  change  in- 
creases with  an  increase  in  the  speed  of  ro- 
tation.   The  "plane  of  rotation"  in  this  case 
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Ship  Stabilizer.  The  gyroecopc  has  been 
successfully  used  to  reduce  to  slight  degree  the 
rolling  of  ships  at  sea.  Fig.  2  shows  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  and  location  of  the  gyroscope 
Khen  used  for  this  purpose.     The  supp(»ting 
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Aeroplane  Stabilizer.  Gyroscopes  used  la 
this  purpose  are  mounted  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
and  operate  in  two  ways.  One  method  is  to 
use  the  resisting  power  of  the  gyroscope  to 
overcome  any  tendency  toward  tipping,    llic 


The  toy  KyroBcDpe.  clearly  lIluslratinE  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Instrument. 

is  an  imaginary  surface  at  right  angles  to  the 
shaft  and  passing  through  the  center  of  the 
wheel.  This  resistance  to  changing  its  plane 
of  rotation  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
gyroscope. 

The  gyroscope  was  discovered  in  1832,  but 
until  recent  years  was  little  more  than  a  scien- 
tific curiosity.  It  has  now  come  into  con- 
siderable use;  the  most  important  of  its 
practical  applications  are  the  following; 

As  a  stabilizer  for  slilps  to  rerluce  rolling  In  a 

As  a  stabilizer  for  automatically  balancing 
aeroplanes ; 

As  a  balancing  device  for  monorail  car.i.  and. 
In  a  developing  fleld.  tor  (wo-wheeled  iiutomo- 
blles,  the  wheels  being  arranged  aa  In  a  bicycle. 

The  Gyroscope  aa  a  Toy.  Gyroscopes  in  sev- 
eral sizes  can  generally  be  bought  in  toy  shops. 
Usually  an  instruction  book  is  given  to  each 
purchaser,  telling  how  to  make  the  gyroscope 
"walk  a  tight-rope,"  balance  itaelf  on  the  edge 
of  a  tumbler,  spin  at  the  end  of  a  string  and 
do  many  other  interesting  things. 


other  is  to  use  a  smaller  and  lighter  wbed 
connected  to  a  series  of  levers  that  move  the 
small  balancing  vanes  at  the  ends  of  the  winp. 
Balancer  for  Cars  and  Antomobllea.  Pain  of 
gyroscopes  mounted,  as  in  Fig.  4,  and  rotated 
in  opposite  directions  have  been  successfidlr 
used  to  balance  railroad  cars  designed  to  mi 
on  one  rail  instead  of  two.  The  pair  of  gfto- 
scopes  are  arranged  to  rotate  in  opposite  difce- 


MODEL  FOR  MONORAIL  CAB 

(Fig.  1.) 

tions  and  are  needed  to  enable  the  cor  to  tun 
a  sharp  comer.  Under  such  circumstuteea  a 
single  gjToscope  mounted  horiEODtally  wouM 
tip  the  car  to  the  inside  of  the  turn.  IK^ 
two,  rotating  in  opposite  directions,  this  tq>- 
ping  tendency  is  overcome  and  tJie  cu  is  kqit 
level  when  turning  a  comer,  ai. 


■         ■     ■<  H,  the  eighth  letter  in  the  Ei^liah  alphabet,  the 

^^^^      L*^  so-calied   aspirate,   or  breathing,  letter.     In  the 

I         III  Phoenician,   from   which,  like   practically   all   the 

^L    ^L  ^L  ^L         En^clisb  lettcra,  it  nas  derived,  its  name  meant 
I      look!  or  see.'  and  naturally  the  object  chosen  to 
represent  it  was  that  through  which  one  looks — a 
window.     When  the  Greeks  took  over  this  letter   they  gave  it  a   new   value,  making  it 
reiffcsent  a  vowel  sound,  and  the  Englieh  H  is  thus  more  closely  related  to  the  original 
nioenician  than  to  the  intermediate  Greek. 

H  has  but  one  value  in  English,  though  in  some  words  it  is  emphasiied  more  than  in 
othen.  In  busA,  for  instance,  it  is  more  distinctly  sounded  than  in  history,  while  in  some 
words,  as  honor,  it  is  silent.  Very  frequently  it  is  joined  with  other  consonants  to  form 
(licrapEu,  which  represent  sounds  that  no  single  letter  stands  for.  Thus  tk,  sh  and  ch  arc 
really  necessary  combinations.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  digraph  represents  a 
WHind  which  is  as  well  indicated  by  some  single  letter.  Rheumatism  could  be  pronounced 
■I  well  without  the  h,  while  trough,  dough,  trophy  and  taugh  might  be  more  simply  spelled. 
In  fact,  k  is  one  of  the  letters  over  which  the  advocates  of  simplified  spelling  have  been 
most  concerned;  they  think  it  should  be  eliminated  from  many  words. 


UACOK,  haw'kohn,  VH  <1872-        ),  king      in   its  selection    of   their   king,   and    he   ' 


vt  Norway,  assumed  the  crown  upon  the  i 
tation  of  the  Storthing  in  1905,  after  the  sepa- 
ntKMi  of  Norway  from  Sweden.    He  was  Prince 
Kkri,  the  second  bob  of  Frederick  VIII  of  Den- 
narii.     After  at- 
tending the  Dan- 
■li  Naval  Acad- 
emy, he  served  as 
■n  oStxr  in  the 
navy  for  a  time. 
Hh  love  for  and 
kiunriedge  of  the 
seft  have  made 
hiai  veiy  popular 
unoog  the  people 

of  his  adopted  haakon  Vli 

■Ktira,  who  are  Bruiher  -  in  -  law  uf  King 
deaeendanta  of  ^^""^  ^  <"'  Bnglimd. 
Uw  old  Vikings.  Id  1S96  lie  married  Princess 
Uaud,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Edward  VII 
of  England,  and  they  have  one  son,  the  young 
Ptiaee  Olaf,  bom  in  1903,  The  Norwegian  peo- 
ple hi^Uy  approved  the  choice  of  the  Storthing 


:rowned  in  the  historic  cathedral  at  Trondhjem. 
When  Haakon  VII  came  to  the  throne  he 
adopted  the  name  which  was  borne  by  siic 
Norwegian  kings  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Their 
rei^  are  of  little  importance,  except  that  of 
Haakon  IV,  who  is  remembered  because  he 
added  Greenland  and  Iceland  to  his  realm. 

HAABLEH,  hahr'lem,  the  clean  and  well- 
built  capital  of  the  Dutch  province  of  North 
Holland,  situated  in  very  picturesque  surround- 
ings eleven  miles  west  of  Amsterdam.  Inter- 
sected by  canals  and  containing  quaint,  inter- 
esting houses,  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
In  the  principal  church, 
>'s  Kerk,  is  an  organ  built 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
a  front  of  the  church  is  a 
statue  of  Coster,  for  whom  is  claimed  the  in- 
vention of  printing;  he  was  bom  in  the  city. 
The  town  hall,  remodeled  in  1620,  a  former 
palace  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  contains  a 
collection  of  paintings  by  Dutch  artists,  in- 
cluding eight  targe  canvases  of  Frans  Hals. 


of  the 
known  as  Saint  Bavo 
in  1735  which  is  one 
in  the  world,  while  ii 
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One  of  its  oldest  and  most  extensive  industries 
is  the  cultivation  of  flowering  bulbs  and  tubers, 
mainly  hyacinths  and  tulips,  which  are  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Population,  about 
70,000. 

HABAEEUE,  habak'uk,  or  hab' a  kuk,  a 
short  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  named  after 
its  author,  the  eighth  of  the  minor  Hebrew 
prophets  and  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Al- 
though not  dated,  the  book  was  evidently  a 
production  of  the  Chaldean  period,  about  600 
B.  c,  during  the  early  part  of  Jehoiakim's  reign. 
In  the  book,  which  is  a  poem  as  well  as  a 
prophecy,  Habakkuk  complains  to  God  because 
he  fears  that  the  innocent  will  su£fer  as  well 
as  the  guilty,  but  God  tells  him  that  the  just 
shall  be  saved  by  faith.  The  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  Empire  is  foretold,  and  the  latter 
part  is  a  beautiful  song  of  prayer  and  praise 
expressing  the  quiet  confidence  of  faith  in  God 
and  in  His  goodness. 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  ha' be  as  kor'pus,  Writ 
OF,  a  term  incorporated  in  the  English  lan- 
guage from  the  Latin  and  meaning,  in  sub- 
stance, you  are  commanded  to  have  the  body. 
It  compels  the  proper  authority  to  produce  a 
person  in  court  at  a  time  named.  The  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  called  "the  great  writ  of 
personal  liberty,"  because  it  makes  unjust 
imprisonment  or  wrongful  detention  almost  im- 
possible. The  wTit  is  issued  by  a  court  at 
the  request  of  some  friend  of  a  person  accused 
of  crime  and  held  prisoner,  and  commands  his 
custodian  to  bring  him  before  the  court,  where 
his  claims  may  be  heard  and  judged.  To  ob- 
tain a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  legal  formalities  in  presenting  the 
request  to  the  court,  for  except  in  times .  of 
public  danger  the  right  of  any  person  to  secure 
this  writ  cannot  be  denied.  The  foundation 
of  the  present  form  of  habeas  corpus  in  all 
English-speaking  nations  was  laid  in  England's 
Magna  Charta  (which  see),  and  the  American 
and  Canadian  writs  are  an  adaptation  of  the 
English  form. 

The  application  of  this  writ  is  very  liberal. 
Besides  its  usual  uses,  as  named  above,  cases 
have  been  heard  where  it  was  invoked  to  solve 
domestic  wrongs,  as  when  a  wife  is  held  captive 
and  maltreated  by  her  husband,  and  where  a 
child  of  divorced  parents  has  been  held  by  one 
parent  longer  than  the  time  allowed  by  the 
court.  Any  person  accused  of  crime  and  held 
too  long  without  a  hearing  may  have  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  issued  in  his  behalf  and  thus 
compel  his  accusers  to  appear  in  court  to  show 


sufficient  cause  for  holding  him  longer  in  cus- 
tody. 

HAB'IT.  "Sow  an  act,''  sajrs  an  old  proverfo, 
"reap  a  habit;  sow  a  habit,  reap  a  character." 
Another  popular  saying  declares  that  "Habit 
is  second  nature."  These  statements  do  not 
overemphasize  the  part  played  by  habit  in  the 
life  of  the  ordinary  human  being.  A  habit,  by 
definition,  is  a  fixed  tendency  to  perform  cer- 
tain acts  in  a  certain  way — a  tendency  so  strong 
that  it  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  will  and 
sometimes  beyond  that  of  consciousness. 

How  Habits  Are  Formed.  Most  habits,  to 
be  sure,  originate  in  conscious  acts,  but  every 
time  the  act  is  performed  it  becomes  easier 
and  simpler,  until  in  time  it  ceases  to  need  at- 
tention. When  a  baby  is  first  given  a  spoon 
and  allowed  to  feed  himself,  every  act  is  a 
conscious  one.  He  picks  up  the  spoon,  care- 
fully turns  it  right  side  up,  takes  up  the  food 
with  it,  and  guides  it  as  accurately  as  may  be 
to  his  mouth.  But  not  a  very  long  time  elapses 
before  the  whole  business  of  eating  becomes 
habitual,  and,  in  a  manner,  takes  care  of  itself. 

Listen  to  a  child  practicing  her  music  lesson. 
With  her  eyes  first  on  the  printed  page,  then 
on  the  keyboard,  she  carefully  picks  out  each 
note  and  as  carefully  chooses  its  counterpart  on 
the  piano.  But  hear  the  same  child  years  later. 
Apparently  the  brain  says  to  the  fingers,  "Play 
the  Paderewski  Minuet,"  and  they  play,  quite 
without  guidance  from  the  brain;  for  the  per- 
former can  carry  on  a  conversation  and  not 
seriously  interfere  with  her  playing,  for  it  has 
now  become  habitual. 

How  Accounted  For.  This  is  the  psycho- 
logical, or  mind,  phase  of  habit,  but  in  the  end 
it  must  work  back  to  physiological,  or  bodily, 
processes.  The  general  tendency  of  these  sciexi- 
tists  know,  though  they  cannot  describe  just 
what  really  happens.  Everj'one  has  watched  a 
little  stream  flowing  down  a  hillside  in  its 
rather  deep-cut  channel.  There  must  have 
been  a  time,  long  ago,  when  there  was  no 
stream  bed — when  the  first  drops  of  water 
found  their  way  down  the  hill,  flowing  around 
a  stone  here,  slipping  through  a  sandy  spot 
there,  but  always  choosing  the  easiest  path. 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  Next  time  the 
snow  melted  on  the  hilltop  and  the  wmto* 
began  to  run  down,  that  same  path  was  just 
a  little  easier  because  it  had  been  traveled 
before;  and  each  time  this  became  more  and 
more  noticeable.  Finally,  following  the  route 
of  the  first  tiny  trickle,  there  appeared  the 
actual  stream  bed,  deep-carved  in  the  rode 
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It  u  in  some  such  way  that  habits  arc 
formed,  though  the  making  cannot  be  watched 
ffo  clearly.  An  action  is  performed  once  and 
somewhere  in  the  complex  ner\'ous  system  it 
leaves  its  tiny  record.  Next  time  the  same 
action  is  performed  the  record  becomes  a  little 
clearer  and  more  definite,  until  finally  the 
action,  so  to  speak,  performs  itself  whenever 
the  proper  stimulus  is  given.  To  be  sure,  no 
one  has  even  seen  these  tracks  which  actions 
record  on  the  ner\'ous  system,  but  they  prove 
their  existence  positively. 

Importance  of  Habits.  Is  habit,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  or  a  bad  thing?  Suppose  a  man 
had  to  put  his  whole  attention  on  everj'  detail 
of  evenihing  undertaken;  how  much  would  he 
accomplish?  The  writer  would  be  so  occupied 
in  seeing  that  his  letters  were  correctly  made 
that  his  bniin  could  not  concentrate  upon  orig- 
inal thoughts;  the  piano-player  so  busy  glanc- 
ing from  music  to  keyboard  and  back  again 
that  the  music  produced  would  be  a  series  of 
jerky  sounds;  the  walker  so  interested  in  keep- 
ing his  feet  on  the  pathway  that  he  would 
hat'e  no  eyes  for  the  beauties  around  him.  As 
it  is.  the  brain  turns  many  of  these  simple 
functions  over  to  the  lower  nervous  centers 
and  is  thus  free  to  occupy  itself  with  worthier 
things.  Con-scious  attention,  long  continued,  is 
a  ver>'  fatiguing  thing,  and  the  more  acts  that 
can  be  performed  habitually  or  unconsciously, 
the  smaller  the  mental  demand. 

For  instance,  if  a  man  who  has  daily  work 
to  do  has  to  rouse  himself  and  force  himself 
lo  rise  evcr>-  morning;  if  he  has  to  drive  him- 
wlf  to  his  work  each  day,  consciously  bringing 
his  attention  to  bear  on  it,  he  is  using  up  a 
great  store  of  energ>'  which  might  be  expended 
in  making  his  work  more  efficient.  Indeed, 
nothing  is  a  greater  help  to  the  worker  in  any 
field  than  the  formation  of  habits  which  make 
the  detail  work  as  nearly  automatic  as  possible. 

As  the  right  sort  of  habits  may  be  most  help- 
ful, the  wrong  sort  can  certainly  hinder.  Ma^t 
conspicuous  of  all — sometimes  almost  the  only 
sort  of  habits  to  which  the  name  is  applied — 
are  such  habits  as  those  which  result  from  the 
craving  for  drugs  or  for  alcohol;  habits  which 
originate  in  a  bodily  demand,  and  become  in 
time  so  strong  that  the  will  cannot  control 
them.  But  there  are  other  habits  which  are 
little  less  harmful — nervous  habits,  which  ex- 
pend energy  unnecessarily;  habits  of  covetous- 
neas,  or  of  bodily  or  mental  sloth.  Childhood 
and  youth  are  the  time  of  habit-forming — the 
old  man  is  little  more  than  a  bundle  of  habits ; 


and  no  one  phase  in  the  training  of  children  is 

more  important  than  that  they  shall  be  assisted 

in  the  forming  of  right  habits.    Ovid,  a  poet 

of  ancient  Rome,  voiced  a  truth  which  never 

will  change: 

111  h.'ibitH  gather  by  unseen  degrees 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 

HACEBERRY.     See  Nettle  Tree. 

HACEENSACE,  N.  J.,  a  residential  town 
and  the  county  scat  of  Bergen  County,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Jersey  City,  and  on 
the  Hackensack  River.  The  population,  which 
in  1910  was  14,050,  was  16,945,  by  Federal 
estimate,  in  1916.  The  area  of  the  city  is  four 
square  miles.  Railroad  accommodations  are 
provided  by  the  New  York.  Susquehanna  & 
Western  and  the  New  York,  Ontario  <fe  Western 
lines,  and  by  two  divisions  of  the  Erie.  The 
West  Shore  Railroad  is  reached  at  Bogola,  near 
the  city.  Electric  lines  connect  Hackensack 
with  Paterson,  Hoboken,  Rutherford,  Pas.saic 
and  Newark,  and  there  is  electric  and  ferr>' 
conununication  with  New  York  City. 

The  city  is  attractively  situated  on  a  slope 
of  land  rising  about  Hackensack  meadows 
along  the  river.  It  contains  the  Johnson  Public 
Librar>%  Hackensack  Hospital,  an  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  a  Federal  building  erected  in  1916  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000,  and  a  county  courthouse  and 
jail.  Of  special  interest  are  two  historic  build- 
ings of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  mansion- 
house  and  a  quaint  old  Dutch  church. 

The  city  has  manufactures  of  wall  paper  and 
silk  and  an  important  bookbinder>'.  Textile 
dyeing,  bleaching,  brick  manufacturing  and 
the  making  of  theatrical  castumes  and  paper 
boxes  are  other  important  industries. 

Hackensack,  which  was  named  for  the  Hack- 
ensack Indians,  was  settled  by  the  Dutch 
about  1640.    It  was  incorporated  in  1868. 

HACEETT,  hak'ct,  James  Keteltas  (1869- 
).  an  .\merican  actor  and  manager,  who 
became  a  leading  man  in  New  York  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  the  youngest  leading  man  in 
the  stage  history  of  that  city.  He  was  born 
on  Wolfe  Island,  Ontario,  the  son  of  an  Amer- 
ican actor,  and,  after  gra<luation  from  Xhv 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1891. 
studied  at  the  New  York  Law  School.  In 
1897  he  married  the  actress.  Mary  Mannering, 
and  later  appeared  with  her  in  various  suc- 
cessful plays,  such  as  Thr  Wnlh  of  Jericho  in 
1906.  Un(l(T  the  management  of  Daniel  Froh- 
man,  his  great (»st  successes  were  in  The  Pris" 
oner  of  Ztnda  in  1896,  its  sequel,  Rupert  of 
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ween  Private  Property  and  Public 
The  Education  of  the  American  Citi- 
dom  and  Responsibility ;  Standards  of 
omlity;  and  Some  Influences  in  Mod- 
wphie  Thought.  w.f^. 

AH,  ha'drian,  Publius  Aeuus  Ha- 
70-138),  an  emperor  of  Rome.    Early 

distinguished  himself  in  the  Dacian 

later  filled  several  important  public 
D  117  he  served  in  the  Parthian  War 
t  kinsman,  Emi)eror  Trajan,  and  on 
'u  death  was  appointed  his  successor. 
it  wise  for  political  purposes  to  adopt 
il  policy,  Hadrian  made  terms  with 
Jans,  surrendering  to  them  the  terri- 
md  the  Euphrates;  checked  by  gen- 
a  the  invasion  of  the  Roxolani,  and 
md  humane  methods  won  the  good 
B  subjects.  In  a.  d.  119  he  left  Rome 
t  a  tour  of  the  Empire,  spending  two 
Athens,  his  favorite  city,  which  he 
ind  improved.  The  chief  disturbance 
le  was  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  which 
led  in  135.  Hadrian's  reign  was 
y  wise  legal  and  military  reforms,  by 
ic  improvements  and  by  a  spirit  of 

shown  to  the  Christians. 
I's  Tomb,  a  massive  tower  erected  by 
in  A.D.  130,  and  known  in  its  remod- 

as  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  Orig- 
;  structure  served  the  purpose  of  a 
[t  is  230  feet  in  diameter,  on  a  base- 
ut  300  feet  square.  The  ancient  edi- 
w  almost  hidden  by  the  fortifications 
ve  been  added  to  it  from  time  to 
le  castle  was  held  by  the  Popes  from 
of  Boniface  IX,  and  in  1500  was  con- 
ith  the  Vatican  by  an  underground 
See  Rome,  for  illustration. 
I's  Villa,  an  impressive  country  place 
jid  built  by  Hadrian,  near  Tivoli.  It 
in  area  of  several  square  miles,  and 
mt  sections  were  named  after  the 
visited  by  the  emperor  in  his  travels, 
t  of  its  theaters,  temples,  baths,  etc., 
n  a  fair  state  of  preservation;  they 

choice  examples  of  ancient  art  now 
n  the  museums  of  Rome.  See  Rome. 
EL,  hek'el,  Ernst  (1834-  ),  a 
oologist  and  author,  the  most  promi- 
xyrter  of  the  Darwinian  theories  in 
He  was  bom  in  Potsdam.  For 
rs  Haeckel  has  worked  untiringly  in 
nd  has  made  important  contributions 
tence.  Since  his  first  scientific  work 
ished  in  1862  he  has  written  about 


forty  books  on  science.  He  has  discovered  and 
named  more  than  3,000  species  of  a  single  class 
of  microscopic  animals.  He  has  searched  the 
ocean  for  his  specimens,  from  Helgoland  to 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  from  Great  Britain 
to  Malaysia.  His  most  famous  work,  the  Rid- 
dle of  the  Universe,  was  published  in  1899,  and 
has  had  over  a  million  readers.  It  has  been 
translated  into  every  language  that  has  any 
literature,  and  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
controversy.  Haeckel  is  a  thoroughgoing  ad- 
vocate of  evolution,  for  he  believes  that  the 
higher  faculties  of  man  have  been  evolved  from 
the  mind  of  the  brute,  just  as  his  physical 
organism  is  the  result  of  development  from 
lower  animal  forms.  Accordingly,  he  has  been 
led  to  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God. 

His  first  inclinations  were  toward  botany; 
but  later  he  studied  medicine  and  zoology  at 
Berlin,  Wurzburg  and  Vienna,  then  turned  his 
attention  to  natural  science.  In  1861  he  became 
"privat-dozent"  at  Jena ;  the  following  year  he 
was  established  in  the  chair  of  zoology  at  the 
Jena  university,  and  on  February  16,  1909, 
celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  by  resign- 
ing his  professional  position,  after  dedicating 
a  beautiful  new  building,  the  Museum  of  Evo- 
lution, as  a  gift  to  the  university.  It  was 
built  at  his  own  expense  and  is  the  only  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Haeckel  was 
an  eminent  teacher.  Two  of  the  leading  zo- 
ologists of  Great  Britain,  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester 
and  Professor  Thomson,  were  his  pupils. 

Among  his  works  are  Anthropology,  The  His- 
tory of  Creation,  History  of  the  Evolution  of 
Man,  Collected  Popular  Discourses  on  the  De- 
velopment Theory,  Origin  and  Development 
of  Animal  Tissues  and  The  General  MorphoU 
ogy  of  Organisms. 

HAGENBECE,  hah'genbehk,  Karl  (1844- 
1913),  the  most  renowned  animal  collector  and 
dealer  in  the  world.  He  stocked  nearly  all 
the  circus  menageries  and  zoological  gardens 
on  the  three  continents  and  was  a  notable 
pioneer  in  the  handling  of  wild  animals.  He 
employed  sixty  European  hunters  to  assist 
him  in  collecting  wild  beasts. 

Hagenbeck  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
where  his  father  was  a  fishmonger,  although  he 
gave  some  attention  to  animal  training.  When 
Karl  was  twelve  years  of  age  his  father  asked 
him  whether  he  intended  to  become  a  dealer  in 
wild  beasts  or  a  fishmonger.  The  boy  chose 
animal  training,  and  before  he  was  a  year  older 
took  charge  of  his  father's  collection  of  animals. 
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When  P.  T.  Baraum  visited  Hagenbeck's  ani- 
mal park  at  Stcllingen,  near  Hamburg,  he 
bought  $15,000  worth  of  animals.  In  1905 
Hagenbeck  sold  1,000  dromedaries,  each  ani- 
mal provided  with  a  suitable  saddle,  to  the 
German  government,  for  use  in  Africa.  He 
collected  the  animals  in  less  than  three  months 
after  the  order  was  received.  The  German 
government  was  so  pleased  with  the  handling 
of  this  remarkable  order  that  it  promptly 
ordered  another  thousand.  Hagenbeck  made 
his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  1886.  He  exhibited  more  than  a  thousand 
animals  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago  in  1893,  including  many  rare  wild 
species. 

HA'GERSTOWN,  Md.,  a  commercial  city  of 
importance  and  the  county  seat  of  Washington 
County,  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  state.  Baltimore  is  eighty-seven  miles 
southeast,  Washington  is  seventy-one  miles 
southeast  and  Harrisburg  is  seventy-four  miles 
northeast.  The  city  is  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  Potomac  River  and  Antietam  Creek.  It 
is  on  the  Western  Maryland,  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading,  the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railroads,  and  it  has  an  electric  interurban  line. 
The  population,  ninety  per  cent  American,  was 
16,569  in  1910  and  25,679  in  1916,  by  Federal 
estimate. 

Hagerstown  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley.  Near  by  are  Fort  Fred- 
erick and  the  battlefields  of  Antietam  and 
Gettysburg.  The  prominent  buildings  of  the 
city  are  the  Federal  building,  Washington 
County  Free  Library  and  a  hospital.  It  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  Kee  Mar  College,  a  non- 
sectarian  college  for  women.  City  Park  con- 
tains fifty  acres. 

Owing  to  excellent  shipping  facilities,  Hagers- 
town is  an  important  trading  and  manufactur- 
ing center,  and  its  large  railway  and  machine 
shops  employ  3,000  men.  Flour,  furniture, 
silk,  skirts,  hosiery,  automobiles,  bicycles,  agri- 
cultural implements,  fertilizer,  sash,  doors  and 
blinds,  carriages,  spokes  and  wheels  are  manu- 
factured. 

Hagerstown,  which  was  settled  in  1640,  was 
laid  out  by  Captain  Jonathan  Hager  in  1762, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1791.  The  present 
city  charter  was  granted  in  1848. 

HAGGAI,  hag' a  eye,  a  Jewish  prophet  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  Jerusalem,  about  520  b.  c, 
after  the  Israelites  had  returned  from  their 
exile    in    Babylon.     His    prophecies,    four    in 


number,  constitute  the  Biblical  book  of  Haggai, 
in  which  the  writer  urged  the  people  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  building'  of  God's  Temple.  He 
predicted  a  greater  glory  for  the  new  Temple 
than  had  belonged  to  the  former  one,  and 
implied  that  Zerubbabel,  the  son  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Judea,  would  become  king  of  his 
nation. 

HAGGARD,  hag'ard,  Sir  Henrt  Rideb  (1856- 
),  an  English  novelist  whose  works  have 
a  persistent  popularity,  not  because  of  special 
literary  merit  but  because  they  show  a  fertile 
imagination  and  are  successful  in  creating  and 
maintaining  a  weird  atmosphere.  The  scenes 
of  many  of  his  best-known  novels  are  laid  in 
South  Africa,  and  if  the  events  he  describes 
are  unreal,  and  the  setting  almost  equally  so, 
the  thrill  is  very  real  and  endures  after  the 
memory  of  the  actual  plot  is  lost.  She,  King 
Solomon's  Mines,  The  Return  of  She,  Allan 
Quartermain,  Jess,  Montezuma's  Daughter  and 
Lysbeth  are  perhaps  read  as  much  as  any  of 
his  works. 

Haggard  was  bom  at  Bradenham  in  Nor- 
folk, studied  at  Ipswich,  and  in  1875  went  to 
Natal,  South  Africa,  as  secretary  to  the  gov- 
ernor. Sir  Henry  Bulwer.    After  his  return  to 
England  he  studied  law,  but  finding  fiction- 
writing  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  it  for  years.    Later  he  studied 
and  wrote  on  agricultural  conditions  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  1905  was  commissioned  to  re- 
port  on  the  Salvation  Army   settlements  in 
California  and  Colorado,  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing  like    colonies    in   the   Transvaal.    In 
1912  he  was  knighted  by  King  George  V. 

HAGGART,  hag' art,  John  Graham  (1835- 
1913) ,  a  Canadian  statesman,  for  forty  years  a 
member  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commooa. 
Haggart  was  bom  and  educated  in  Perth,  Ont, 
where  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  miller.  He 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1S73, 
and  served  without  a  break  imtil  1912,  when 
he  voluntarily  retired.  He  became  prominent 
among  the  Conservative  leaders,  was  poit^ 
master-general  under  Macdonald  from  1888  to 
1892,  and  was  then  Minister  of  Railways  and 
Canals  until  1896.  The  Sault  Sainte  Maiie 
Canal  was  completed  under  his  -direction.  In 
1894  many  of  the  leading  Conservatives  f^ 
that  he  was  the  logical  successor  of  Sir  John 
Thompson  as  leader  of  his  party,  but  he  mB 
passed  over  in  favor  of  Sir  Mackeniie  BomA* 

HAGUE,  hayg.  The,  the  seat  of  Dutch  nqr- 
alty  and  of  the  government  of  the  Netho^ 
lands.    It  is  the  city  in  that  land  of  windmiDi 
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kfls  where  some  of  the  most  famous 
kxial  alliances  and  treaties  have  been 
L  From  a  mere  hunting-lodge  for  the 
of  Holland  in  the  thirteenth  century 
gue  became  in  the  eighteenth  century 
ter  of  European  diplomacy.  By  the 
h  century  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
y  turned  to  this  little  spot  on  the  map. 
the  dream  of  peace-loving  people  that 
gue  mii^t  become  the  neutral  capital 
wcMrld — a  place  where  representatives 
AiaoB  might  meet  to  arbitrate  questions 
oatioDal  importance,  and  thereby  pre- 
r  and  its  bloody  sacrifice  of  human  life 
titure.  As  a  monument  to  that  dream, 
It  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  magnificent 
>f  Peace  now  stands  in  The  Hague  as 
rten  for  the  International  Court  of 
ion. 

lague  is  the  chief  city  in  the  province 
h  Holland.  It  is  thirty-three  miles 
st  of  Amsterdam,  fifteen  miles  north- 
Elotterdam,  and  about  three  miles  from 
th  Sea.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
havenhage,  meaning  the  count's  hedge. 
landsome  city  as  well  as  a  fashionable 
I  has  been  described  by  De  Amicis  in 
da  as  half  Dutch,  half  French.  Broad, 
streets  are  crossed  by  picturesque 
vhich  are  lined  with  shops  and  dwell- 
i  shaded  by  rows  of  beautiful  trees. 
lOut  the  city  are  numerous  fine  parks. 
the  buildings  of  most  interest  are  the 
lue  town  hall,  the  very  modest  royal 
the  handsome  government  buildings, 
ice  of  justice,  and  the  Saint  James 
or  Groote  Kerk,  a  Gothic  structure 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  whose  tower 
me  of  thirty-eight  bells.  The  royal 
ry  contains  a  rich  collection  of  Dutch 
iding  a  number  of  masterpieces  by  that 
Dutch  painter  and  etcher,  Rembrandt. 
royal  library  are  more  than  500,000 
;  and  it  also  contains  a  valuable  col- 
if  coins,  medals  and  cameos.  The  na- 
lonument,  in  the  center  of  Willcms 
a  magnificent  memorial  to  the  restora- 
Outch  independence  in  1813. 
ically,  the  most  interesting  buildings  of 
gue  are  the  old  gate-tower,  the  Ge- 
oort,  formerly  used  as  a  political 
he  Binnenhof,  where  the  Dutch  statcs- 
meveldt,  was  executed,  and  where  the 
PC  now  meets,  and  the  Huis  Ten  Bosch, 
le  in  the  Wood,  the  suburban  royal 
*re  the  first  peace  conference  met. 


There  are  good  educational  institutions  in 
the  city.  Among  them  are  a  gymnasium,  a 
drawing  school,  the  Royal  School  of  Music  and 
an  educational  institute  conducted  by  the 
Freemasons.  The  Hague  is  also  the  home  of 
many  learned  societies. 

Scheveningen,  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  is 
practically  a  suburb  of  The  Hague  and  is  the 
most  frequented  seaside  resort  in  Holland. 
A  fine  road  and  five  electric  car  lines  lead  to 
it  from  the  city.  The  prosperity  of  The  Hague 
depends  chiefly  on  foreigners  visiting  that 
watering  place  and  the  city  itself,  and  upon 
the  court  and  nobility.  Little  trade  is  carried 
on,  and  the  manufactures  are  not  important. 
Gold  and  silver  ware,  porcelain,  hats,  furniture 
and  carriages  are  the  principal  manufactures. 
The  starting  point  of  the  railway  system  of 
Holland  is  in  The  Hague.  In  1913  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  was  about  302,000,  or  one-fifth 
that  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Two-thirds 
of  the  people  are  Protestants. 

History.  Originally  the  hunting  center  of 
Holland  counts.  The  Hague  became,  in  1250, 
a  residence  for  princes.  From  that  it  became 
the  seat  of  the  States-General  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  then  the  capital  of  Holland.  As 
the  diplomatic  capital  of  Europe  it  is  noted 
as  the  place  where  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Eng- 
land, Sweden  and  The  Netherlands  against 
France  was  concluded  in  1668,  as  was  also  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  England,  France  and  Hol- 
land in  1717  for  the  preservation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  In  1899  the  peace  conference  pro- 
posed by  the  Russian  emperor  assembled  there, 
and  The  Hague  was  then  chosen  as  the  perma- 
nent place  for  international  conferences.  An- 
other conference  was  held  there  in  1907  (see 
Peace  Conference,  International,  where  there 
will  be  found  an  illustration  of  the  Peace 
Palace).  m.8. 

HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE.  See  Peace 
Conference,  International. 

HAHNEMANN,  /la/m'ermi/in,  Samuel  Chris- 
tian (1755-1843),  a  German  physician, founder 
of  the  homeopathic  method  of  treatment  of 
disease,  established  on  the  principle  that  'iike 
cures  like."  He  was  bom  at  Meissen,  in  Sax- 
ony, in  1775  went  to  Leipzig  to  study  medi- 
cine, and  paid  his  way  chiefly  by  translating 
English  medical  works.  He  was  graduated 
from  Erlangen  in  1779.  After  practicing  medi- 
cine in  various  places,  he  translated  Cullen's 
Materia  Mcdica  in  1789,  and  then  adopted  a 
new  method  of  curing  disease.  In  1810  he  pub- 
lished his  work,  to  explain  his  system  to  the 
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world.  In  1S20  he  was  prohibited  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  dispensing  medicine,  but  Duke 
Ferdinand  offered  him  a  place  at  Kolhen, 
where  he  remained  until  1E33,  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  a  royal  decree  authorized  him  to 
practice  homeopathy  in  1835.  His  system  has 
gradually  extended  until  there  are  now  about 
15,000  homeopathic  physicians  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.    See  Homeopathy. 

HAIL.  Hailstorms  usually  occur  during  the 
hot  summer  mouths,  and  they  frequently  ac- 
company se^'ere  thunderstorms.  Hailstones  are 
small  balls  or  pellets  of  ice  and  snow  which 
fall  with  the  rain.    They  vary  in  size  from  tiny 
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particles,  forming  slcct,  to  balls  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Of  the  latter  size,  how- 
ever, few  are  formed.  They  are  usually  about 
the  size  of  peas  or  beans.  lu  most  instances 
only  a  small  quantity  of  hail  falls,  but  in  re- 
gions subject  to  hailstorms,  the  crops  of  large 
areas  may  be  seriously  damaged  or  entirely 
destroyed.  In  1880  a  hailstorm  in  the  central 
part  of  Wisconsin  damaged  or  destroyed  crops 
over  an  area  of  forty  square  miles,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  so  large  an  area  is  affected.  The 
hail  usually  falls  over  a  long  and  narrow  area, 
leaving  the  region  on  each  side  untouched. 
From  this  fact,  the  hail  is  supposed  to  be 
formed  on  one  side  of  the  rain  cloud. 

Farmers  in  regions  subject  to  hailstorms 
protect  themselves  by  hail  insurance,  which 
throws  whatever  loss  may  occur  upon  all  the 
farmers  of  the  region  instead  of  upon  those 
whose  crops  are  destroyed.  Each  farmer  in- 
sured pays  a  small  premium,  and  the  premiums 
constitute  the  fund  from  which  the  insurance 

Fomution  of  Hail.  Many  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  the  formation 
of  hail,  but  the  best  authorities  on  weather 
conditions  do  not  consider  any  of  them  satia- 
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factory.  Nearly  all  hailstones  consiat  of  haul 
ice  formed  around  a  center  of  white  or  soft 
ice,  or  around  some  other  object,  as  a  grain 
of  sand  or  a  small  pebble  that  has  been  ctmied 
up  to  the  cloud  by  the  wind.  Lai^  bail- 
stones  are  formed  of  numerous  layers  of  ice, 
one  over  another,  and  their  structure  leads  hi 
the  inference  that  they  are  blown  about  alter- 
nately into  warm  and  cold  currents  of  air,  or 
from  regions  where  rain  is  formed  to  these 
where  snow  is  formed. 

The  approach  of  a  hailstorm  is  indicated  by 
large  masses  of  cumulus  clouds  (thunder 
clouds)  which  are  violently  agitated  by  tin 
wind.  Most  of  the  severe  hailstorms  occur 
between  10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  hail  could  be  prevented  t^ 
firing  cannon  or  discharging  exploeivea,  the 
theory  being  that  the  agitation  caused  by  the 
explosion  would  prevent  the  formation  of 
hailstones.  Scientists  never  accepted  this  the- 
ory, and  careful  experiments  have  shown  that 
it  has  no  foundation. 

Snow  consists  of  collections  of  frost  ciTstala, 
and  requires  a  lower  temperature  for  its  fonn»- 
tion.    See  Dew;  Rain;  Snow.  -     -wr^ 

HAIL  COLUMBIA,  a  patriotic  American 
song  written  in  1798  by  Judge  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson.  Gilbert  Fox,  a  young  American  actor, 
was  to  be  given  a  benefit  at  the  Old  Walnut 
Street  Theater,  Philadelphia,  and  wishing  to 
make  the  occasion  a  memorsble  one  he  re- 
quested his  friend,  Hopkinson,  to  write  a  aong 
whose  spirit  would  be  wholly  American.  The 
result  was  Hail  Columbia,  which  Mr.  Fox  mm 
on  the  night  of  April  28,  1798,  to  the  tune  of 
The  Fremdent't  March,  accompanied  by  a  foO 
band  and  assisted  by  a  large  chorus.  The 
tune  known  as  The  President's  March  wM 
composed  in  1789  by  Franklin  Fyles,  an  or- 
chestra leader  of  New  York,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  President  Washington.  Owing  to  the 
political  unrest  of  the  period.  Had  Columbia 
became  \ery  popular  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction, and  has  still  a  certain  vogue,  due 
more  to  its  spirit  of  patriotism  than  to  aoT 
poetic  merit.    The  first  stansa  follows: 

Hall,  Columbia  :  happy  land  ! 

Hall,  ye  heroea !  heaven  born  bond! 

Who  fought  and  ble 

Who  fought  and  bied  In  F 
And  when  the  Btorm  of  war  was  go 
Enjoyed  the  peace  your  valor  woo- 

Let  independence  be  our  boaat 

Ever  mindful  what  It  cost: 

Ever  grateful  for  the  prlM, 

L«t  Its  Hilar  reach  Che  aUa*. 
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HAILETBUBT,  hay'liburee,  a  town  id  On- 
tario, the  judicial  center  of  the  TimiBkamiDg 
district,  and  a  shipping  and  supply  point  for  the 
funous  Cobalt  section.  It  ia  eituated'on  Lake 
Timiflkaming  and  on  the  Timiskamingd  North- 
ern Ontario  Railway,  five  miles  north  of  Cobalt, 
lu  miles  south  of  New  Liskcurd  and  107  miles 
north  of  Norih  Bay.  Steamers  run  between 
Hnilejrbury  and  other  towns  on  the  lake. 
There  are  Urge  lumber  and  sawmill!!  nnd 
other  industrial  establish ments.  The  town  ix 
the  aeat  o(  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The 
couTtbouae,  jail  and  armory,  all  completed  in 
1916,  and  the  bishop's  palace  arc  the  conspic- 
uoua  build ins^.  Haileyburj-  has  a  fteneral  hos- 
pital and  electric  light  and  power,  and  owns 
ita  water  and  sewerage  systems.  Population  in 
ISIl,  3374;  in  1916,  about  SffM. 

HAIS,  an  outKrowth  from  the  skin,  which 
eovera   the    bodies    of    mammals   and    varies 
from  softest  down  to  the  coarse,  stiff  quitia  of 
the  porcupine  or  the  bristles  of  the  hog.    As 
a  body  covering,  the  hair  of  mammals  corre- 
tpoods     to     the 
feathera  of  birds 
and  the  scales  of 
reptiles,     though 
entirely   different 
ia  structure. 
Among  human 
beinp  hair  grows 
most   abundantly 
OB      the      head, 
iriiere  it  sen'esas 
a  protection  and 
as  an  omsmcDt. 
TTie    very      fine, 
diort, downy  hair 
that  is  found  dis- 
tributed over  the 
body,   except   on 

the  palms  of  the  rqot  oP  A  HAIR 

hands  and  the  (o)  Ilnir:  lb)  o\\  Binnds; 
soles  of  the   feel,   ^lan '"from" "which'   the^^hi"!- 

isdoubtlessarelic  Kroww)  :  (d)  ,p;;pJiio-__(<;on- 
ot      the      shaggy   tnio  ana   nuur 


covering  of  prim-  ' 


)  growing  cells. 


itive  man.    Civilised  beings  hate  made  clothes 
serve   for  warmth  and  protection. 

The  hair  of  animals  has  many  economic 
ues.  That  of  the  horse  and  ox,  for  instance, 
ii  used  in  upholstering,  the  short  hair  being 
manufactured  into  curled  hair  for  atuffin;;,  and 
ihe  long,  straight  hair  being  made  into  hair- 
cloth for  seating.  Horsehair  also  fiimiahes 
bristles  for  brushes.     The  fur  of  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  animals,  the  wool  of  sheep  and  several 
species  of  goat,  and  the  hair  of  camels,  are  all 
of  great  value  to  man,  who  has  learned  how 
to  utilize  them  in  making  clothing. 

The  Structure  of  a  Hair.  On  the  outside  a 
hair  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  fine  scales  that 
overlap  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof,  but  with  the 
'  free  ends  turned  upward.  This  external  part 
is  called  the  cuticle.  Beneath  is  a  thicker  layer 
of  homy  cells  of  the  epidermis,  or  outer  layer 
of  the  skin ;  these  cells  form  delicate  fibers 
that  are  closely  packed  together  and  usually 
occupy  the  whole  inside  of  the  hair. 

A  hnir  consists  of  two  parts,  the  root  and 
shaft.  The  latter  is  the  part  outside  the  skin, 
or  the  free  end.  Though  usually  the  shaft  is 
rounded,  in  some  persons  and  races  it  is  flat- 
teued.  Because  of  the  imequal  growths  at  the 
different  angles,  flattened  hair  has  a  tendency 
to  curl.  The  root,  which  is  shaped  like  a  pear, 
extends  down  into  a  pockctlike  sac.  or  hair 
follicle,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  small 
projection  called  a  papilla.  This  papilla  is 
supplied  with  blood  \'easels,  which  furnish  the 
material  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

How  Hail  Grows.  It  is  by  production  and 
growth  of  cells  from  the  surface  of  the  papilla 
that  hair  is  formed.  It  grows,, then,  from  the 
roots,  and  not  from  the  ends.  As  new  cells 
develop  they  push  forward  the  old  ones,  which 
become  a  part  of  the  shaft.  Since  the  cells 
are  pressed  tc«ether  lengthwise  they  are  drawn 
out  into  threads,  instead  of  sidcwise,  and  there- 
fore the  hair  increases  in  length  but  not  in 
diameter. 

Hair  will  grow  as  long  as  the  follicle  and 
papilla  are  not  destroyed.  The  life  of  a  hair 
is  from  two  to  four  years,  and  when  an  old 
one  falls  out  a  new  one  takes  its  place.  Until 
after  the  prime  of  life  and  under  normal  health 
conditions  there  is  a  constant  renewal  of  the 
supply.  Premature  baldness  is  generally  cauBe<l 
by  lessened  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
scalp  or  by  certain  forms  of  scalp  conditions. 
such  as  dandruff,  which  kill  the  sources  of 
nourishment  and  growth.  It  is  also  due  to 
neglect  of  the  scalp. 

Color  of  the  Hair.  In  the  homy  cells  is 
deposited  the  coloring  matter,  or  pigment. 
which  gives  Ihe  hair  its  particular  color — 
brown,  black,  reddish,  etc.  For  the  production 
of  coloring  matter  it  is  necessary  that  the 
whole  body  be  in  a  good  state  of  health.  Age, 
illness,  worry  and  sorrow  lessen  the  secretion 
of  pigment  and  cause  the  hair  to  turn  gray  or 
white,  and  there  ore  cases  on  record  of  hair 
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turning  white  in  a  single  night.  In  older  hairs, 
also,  air  spaces  sometimes  form,  and  these,  by 
reflecting  the  light,  give  to  the  hair  a  grayish 
appearance. 

Why  Hair  "Stands  on  End."  In  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father 
tells  his  son  that  if  he  were  not  forbidden  to 
do  so  he  could  unfold  a  tale  that  would  make  ' 
"each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end  like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine."  This  is  a  condi- 
tion everyone  has  experienced,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  contraction  of  tiny  muscles  that  run 
out  in  a  slanting  direction  from  the  hair  fol- 
licles. These  muscles  are  likely  to  contract 
when  a  sensation  of  chilliness  is  felt  or  when 
sudden  fright  or  other  mental  shock  is  experi- 
enced. For  the  same  reason  the  fur  on  the 
cat's  back  bristles  up  until  pussy  looks  much 
larger  than  her  normal  size. 

Care  of  the  Hair.  Opening  into  the  follicles 
from  the  sides  are  tiny  glands  that  produce 
an  oily  substance  which  keeps  the  hair  soft 
and  flexible.  Frequent  brushing  helps  to  keep 
it  in  good  condition  by  distributing  the  oil 
through  it,  and  bmshing  also  keeps  the  hair 
and  scalp  free  from  accumulations  of  oily  waste 
matter  and  skin  scales.  A  moderately-stiflf, 
flexible  bristle  brush  is  preferable  to  a  wire 
bnish,  as  the  latter  will  scratch  and  irritate 
the  scalp  and  is  liable  to  pull  the  hair  out. 
Unhealthy  conditions  of  hair  and  scalp  are 
readily  transmitted;  therefore  everyone  should 
have  his  own  comb  and  bnish,  and  these  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

Long  hair  should  be  washed  about  twice  a 
month  and  short  hair  once  a  week.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  "patent"  shampoos,  for  an 
excellent  and  harmless  hair  wash  can  be  made 
from  warm  water  and  a  pure  soap.  The  hair 
should  always  be  rinsed  thoroughly,  for  par- 
ticles of  soap  left  in  it  are  convenient  lodging 
places  for  dirt  and  dust.  Hair  tonics,  pomades 
and  oils  are  unneccssarj',  often  harmful,  and 
seldom  useful.  Cleanliness,  care  and  common 
sense  are  the  best  tonics.  If  the  hair  seems 
dry  and  lifeless  it  can  usually  be  helped  by 
massaging  the  scalp  with  the  finger-tips  to 
stimulate  the  circulation.  Mas.«agc  will  also 
aid  in  keeping  it  in  good  condition. 

Hair  Dyes  are  preparations  for  changing  the 
natural  color  of  the  hair.  Solutions  of  sjilts 
of  silver,  mercur>\  lead  and  bisnuith,  all  of 
which  darken  the  hair,  and  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, which  produces  a  golden  tint,  are  in  gen- 
eral use.  A  wash  made  by  steeping  leaves  of 
the  henna  plant  will  turn  the  hair  red.    The 


most  permanent  method  of  dyeing  the  hair 
to  soak  it  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  poU 
sium,  and  before  it  is  entirely  dry  to  wet 
thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silv< 
Such  a  dye  need  be  renewed  only  as  the  ne 
hair  comes  in.  Hair  dying  is  at  the  best  u 
satisfactory,  and  many  coloring  preparatioi 
contain  poisons  that  cause  disease,  or  kill  < 
injure  the  hair.  wa£. 

Consult    Mueller's    Hair:    KU\d's    Direction 
Hair  in  Animals  and  Man, 

Related  Sabjectn.     Further  information  rela 
Ing  to  the  topic  will  be  found  In  the.se  articles: 

Baldness  Felt 

Bristles  Fur  and  Flir  Trade 

Dandruff  Wool 

HAIRDRESSING.  From  very  remote  time 
and  among  all  peoples,  much  time  and  attei 
tion  have  been  devoted  to  the  arrangement  < 
the  hair.  Examples  of  ancient  art  show  styl 
of  hairdressing  which,  in  some  cases,  we 
intended  to  be  purely  ornamental  and  in  otj 
ers  had  some  traditional  signiflcance  and  we 
designed  to  indicate  the  age  or  rank  of  tl 
wearer.  The  Egyptian  style  was  extreme 
varied,  and  wigs  were  in  general  use.  Amoi 
the  Greeks  in  the  sixth  century  d.  c,  an  oma 
coiffure  was  common  to  both  men  and  wome 
but  in  the  fifth  century-  the  men  wore  the 
hair  in  its  natural  curls,  or  cut  very  shoi 
while  the  women  followed  more  elabora 
styles.  The  custom  of  wearing  false  hair  ov 
plentiful  natural  hair  originated  in  Asia,  w 
adopted  in  Greece,  and  was  for  a  time  ve 
popular.  Prior  to  about  300  B.C.  the  Romai 
with  the  exception  of  warriors  and  cmftsme 
wore  long  hair.  Simple  hairdressing  was 
use  among  the  Roman  women  until  the  tir 
of  Augustus  Caesar,  after  which  more  ela 
orate  styles  were  adopted. 

Medieval  hairdressing  was  very  simple^  fa 
the  fourteenth  century  saw  the  developme 
of  more   elaborate  fashions.     During  the  i 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  men  wc 
their  hair  rolled  back  from  their  foreheads 
a  manner  suggestive  of  the  pompadour  of 
later  period.    Their  beards  were  treated  wi 
some  stiffening  substance  and  curled  so  as 
radiate  in  a  fanlike  manner.     The  women 
the  period  ornamented  their  great  volume 
curled   hair  by   a   broad   cushion,   or  coran 
The  introduction  of  long,  curled  wigs  appec 
to  hixvo  been  due  to  the  desire  of  the  courtic 
of  Louis   XIV  to  imitate  his  naturally  loi 
and  abundant  hair.    The  use  of  wigs  was  w< 
established  about  1650,  and  from  that  time  f 
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9t  a  century  dressing  of  the  natural  hair 
en  was  dispensed  n-jth.  The  coilTiirc  of 
n  during  a  part  of  this  period  vras  cx- 
ly  becoming.  The  curled  hair,  fallinR  on 
xk  and  bare  slioiiMcrs,  was  covered  with 
pe  veil.  The  clo*e  of  the  seventeenth 
y  auw  the  introduction  of  the  tiill  head- 
■  of  lace  and  stiffened  mii^lin.  In  the 
ling  of  the  rei^cn  of  Louis  XVI  hairdress- 
ftched  a  hitherto  imknonn  clegrce  of  fan- 
extravagance,  and  in  1750  women  wore 
E  edifice  of  cnrls.  supported  by  stiffening 
s.and  surmotinteii  by  a  little  hat  or  cap, 
tyle  prevailed  in  which  this  hat  was  re- 
1  by  a  model  of  a  ^^hip  of  war. 
ae  extremes  were  Kriidually  uboliahc<i, 
1  the  nincteenlh  centiirj-  short  hair  and 
elaborate  style  of  arranging  it  were  in 
among  the  iiicn.  Women  a[fo  wore 
hair  very  simply,  iillowing  il  lo  fall  at 
dM  in  n  masii  of  curls  and  confining  it 
back  of  the  head  with  a  ribbon.  Later, 
ide  curln  were  dis[H'ji.'^ii  with,  and  the 
ras  arranged  on  the  top  of  the  head.  At 
ime  the  style  known  us  the  chignon  was 
.ueed,  and  this  consisted  of  an  arranpe- 
of  the  hair  over  a  large  roll,  or  cushion, 
g  tbe  lait  few  years  the  false-hair  indus- 


try has  ButTered  a  marked  decline,  due  to  the 
prevailing  simplicity  of  coiffures. 

Among  the  Moki  Indians  of  the  Southwest- 
ern United  Stales,  as  soon  as  a  girl  reaches  the 
inurriugeable  age  she  dresses  her  hair  fantasti- 
cally in  two  round  knobs  above  the  cars;  this 
style  she  continues  until  she  becomes  a  wife 
(see  illustration,  under  Hopi).  J.8.C.. 

Consutt  Rliead"B  Chatt  on  Coatumc. 

HAIRWORM,  a  long,  threadlike,  harmless 
worm,    often    seen    in     fresh-water    pools    or 

ditches  by  the  roadside  after  a  rain.  Children 
sometimes  believe  that  these  worms  develop 
from  horsehairs,  which  they  greatly  resemble, 
hut  in  reality  they  are  found  in  the  bodies  of 
insects,  where  they  pass  their  young  or  lar\'al 
stage  as  parasites.  When  full  grown  ihey  es- 
cape to  the  water,  for  they  need  a  groat  deal 
of  moisture,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  slender 
strings  twisted  around  the  atecns  of  water 
plants.  The  young  hairworm,  on  hatching, 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  seeking  an 
insect  in  which  it  can  live  until  mature. 

HAITI,  haUI.  one  of  the  West  Indies,  and, 
next  to  Cuba,  the  largest  of  that  group  of 
islands.  It  covera  an  area  of  28.000  square 
miles,  and  is  therefore  half  the  site  of  the 
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state  of  Wisconsin.  It  lies  almost  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chain  of  the  West  Indies,  between 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  Windward  Passage,  fifty  miles 
in  breadth.  Haiti  Island  is  pohtically  divided 
into  two  republics,  Haiti  on  the  west  and 
Santo  Domingo  on  the  east.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  with  fourteen  distinct  ranges, 
attaining  their  greatest  elevation  in  Loma 
Tina,  a  peak  10,300  feet  high.  Th.e  island  is 
drained  by  forty-seven  small  rivers,  few  of 
which  are  navigable  except  by  canoes  and  small 
boats.  The  Juna,  flowii^  into  Samana  Bay 
on  the  east,  is  navigable  for  some  distance 
inland  and  has  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance. 
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Climate.  The  rainfall  is  excessive,  but  oa 
the  whole  the  climate  is  healthful.  Tlie  niuy 
season  lasts  from  May  to  October.  The  ut- 
nual  average  temperature  is  about  90'  F.,  ukj 
the  thermometer  seldom  registers  below  K* 
on  the  low-lying  portions  of  the  island.  Hur- 
ricanes are  frequent,  but  not  so  violent  as  is 
some  otherB  of  the  West  Indies. 

Republic  of  Haiti.  The  republics  of  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo,  althoi^  close  d 
are  divided  by  feelings  of  bitter  i 
Haiti  occupies  only  one-third  of  the  ialaiMl, 
and  its  people  resent  the  DeBrness  of  the  Do- 
minicans, as  the  people  to  the  east  are  called. 
The  Republic  of  Haiti  occupies  the  positian  of 
being  the  earliest  state  to  be  constitutionally 
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fiesourcea.  The  iioil  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
Haiti  excels  in  the  variety  and  richness  of  its 
vegetable  products.  Cotton,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
rice,  arrowroot,  manioc,  coffee,  sugar  canes  and 
many  varieties  of  tropical  fruits  and  flowers 
grow  in  great  abundance.  All  vegetables  found 
in  temperate  climates  are  also  successfully  cul- 
tivated. The  extensive  forests  contain  valu- 
able woods,  such  as  mahogany,  satinwood,  rose- 
wood, cedar  and  logwood.  On  the  mountains 
oaks  and  pines  are  found.  The  mineral  wealth 
is  great,  but  is  as  yet  almost  undeveloped. 
Iron,  silver,  tin  and  platinum  are  found,  and 
will  provide  good  l^elds  for  future  investment. 
The  surrounding  waters  abound  in  lish,  and 
wild  hogs  in  great  numbers  roam  the  forests 
and  marshes.  These  hogs  are  hunted  and  fur- 
nish an  important  food  supply. 


governed  by  negroes.  The  eitperiment,  if  it 
can  be  called  such,  has  been  fairly  succcarfnl. 
but  corruption  has  done  much  to  prevent  UT 
great  achie^'cments,  and  revolutions  have  been 
almost  of  annual  occurrence.  The  constito- 
lion,  iai^uage,  laws  and  traditions  of  &* 
are  of  French  origin.  The  military  eleoetf 
predominates,  and  the  army  bos  long  nlel 
the  countiy.  There  is  not  enough  local  W 
ital  to  develop  the  resources,  a  condittoo  diK 
to  fear  of  investment  under  an  unstable  P"* 
ermnent.  Most  of  the  natives  who  are  if* 
given  to  military  pride  are  inclined  to  lasow 
and  superstition.  The  mystic  rites  of  voodw 
still  exercise  their  weird  influence  onr  iH 
classes  of  the  community,  stthou^  tbe  Bi^ 
man  Catholic  has  been  the  nominal  atat*  n- 
ligion  since  1869,  and  the  priests  hxn  fM|U 


c  tr«,  Ta^  are^utdde. 


3Durce  of  haiti  5 
■traports  before 
-WaF-'of  the  Nations. 


tion.  The  pure-blooded  negrctcs 
majority,  and  they  dislike  the 
rbo  comprise  about  ten  per  cent 
ation.  See  Mulatto. 
I^Vom  the  time  of  its  discovery  by 
I  1492  Haiti  has  been  a  pohticai 
.  It  was  then  inhabited  by  about 
ians,  meet  of  whom  were  Inter  c\- 
by  the  Spaaiarda.  Slaves  were 
tin  Africa  as  early  ua  1512,  and 
iants  now  occupy  the  island.  In 
k  century  companies  of  English, 
Spanish  settled  there  or  made  it 
artera  while  they  carried  on  pirat- 
)na  among  the  neighboring  islands. 
western  part  of  the  island   wus 

t  flourished,  but  in  1791  an  insur- 
idby  Toussuint  L'Ouverture  ended 
■row  of  the  French  and  a  declura- 
«DdenG«.  L'Ouverture  was  treach- 
d  and  taken  to  France,  where  he 
Another  insurrection  then  broke 
J  French  were  dri\'en  from  the 
a  that  time  until  the  present  the 
Ite  republic  has  been  a  series  of 
oDd  ii)t«mai  dissensions.    In  ISM 


a  revolution  occurred,  during  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic  was  deposed,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  the  leader  of  the  army. 
This  President  was  assassinated  early  in  1915, 
and  a  state  of  anarchy  existed  in  the  republic 
until  troops  were  sent  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  restore  order.  The 
.American  naval  officers  were  foreed  to  assume 
control  of  the  customs  department  to  bring 
order  to  the  finances  of  the  republic.  The 
population  is  about  2,030,000.  FAiJi. 


Rrlatrd  Snbjrelii.     The    following   iirtlctea    In 
tliesie  volumea,  ever  when  they  do  not  deal  spe- 
olflCHlly  with  Halll.  will  throw  light  on  (he  htstory 
iind  the  lire  of  the  republic: 
CoeOH  Siinto  Domingo 

Coffee  Sugar  Cane 

ColumbuB,  ClirlBtopher     Tobacco 

HAEE,  a  large  food  fish  of  greedy  habits, 
which  preys  upon  sinallcr  species  of  fish.  It 
belongs  to  the  cod  family,  and  has  a  moder- 
ately-long body  and  a  pikelike  head,  but  no 
barbels.  There  are  only  four  species  of  these 
codlike  fishes,  called  the  silver  hake,  the  New 
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England  hake,  or  whiting,  the  comnoD  Euro- 
pean hake,  which  may  be  foond  as  far  north 
aa  Greenland,  and  the  CaUfomia,  or  merluccio, 
which  is  found  from  Santo  Catalina  to  Puget 
Sound,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  New  Eng- 
land hake,  as  well  aa  the  silver  species,  are 
common  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Bahama 
Islands.  The  flesh  is  somewhat  coarse  and  of 
watery  texture,  and  for  this  reason  is  not 
highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

HALCYOIT,  hal'ieon,  an  old  name  for  the 
kingfisher,  a  bird,  of  the  grebe  family,  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  nests  which  are  really  floating 
islands  made  of  plant  stems,  grass  and  reeds. 
In  folklore  or  fable  this  bird  was  said  to  have 
the  power  of  quieting  the  winds  during  the 
time  of  incubation.  The  term  ht^cyon  days 
arose  from  this  fancy,  and  is  used  to  denote 
the  seven  days  preceding  and  the  seven  follow- 
ing the  shortest  Any  of  the  year,  because  calm 
and  beautiful  weather  generally  prevails  at  this 
period.  The  poet  Bret  Harte  applies  it  in  the 
following  lines: 


..  the  n 


e  halcyon  days 


HAL'DIHAHD,  Sir  FxeDERicK  (171&-1791),  a 
Swiss  soldier  of  fortune  and  British  colonial 
administrator,  who  held  important  commands 
in  America  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 
and  the  Revolutionury  War,  and  was  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Brilish  N'orth  America  from 
1778  (o  1784.  Haldimand  was  bora  in  a.  village 
near  Neuchatel.  Switzerland,  and  as  a  young 
man  ser^'ed  in  the  Sardinian  and  Pnissian 
armies.  He  entered  the  British  sen-ice  in  1756, 
and  held  various  commiinds  in  America  until 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  when  he  was  recalled  to  London  to 
act  as  the  government's  adviser  on  American 
affairs.  He  was  sent  to  Canada  aa  Governor- 
General  in  1778.  There  he  kept  a  firm  hand, 
and  according  to  French-Canadian  historians 
a  harsh  hand,  on  the  sympathizers  with  the 
rebelling  colonists.  More  important  was  the 
encouragement  ami  help  he  gave  to  thousands 
of  United  Empire  Iioyalista.  Haldimand's  ef- 
forts were  largely  responsible  (or  the  success- 
ful settlement  of  thctie  people  in  Canada. 

HALE,  EnwAHo  Rvemett  (1823-1909),  a  bril- 
liant lecturer,  able  writer.  clerg>-man  and  phil- 
anthropist. He  luis  Ix'cn  called  "The  Ameri- 
can Defoe."  because  his  romanci>s  nm  along 
in  »ik\\  a  f^lraightfom'ard  way  I  hat  (he  readiT 
is  inclined  tii  accept  them  as  facts.  His  itias- 
terpicce.    Thi    Man    Without   a   Country,   was 
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widely  read  during  the  War  of  Secesaioti 
sales  of  the  book  increased  again  durin 
Spanisli- American  conflict.    It  is  mid  to 
done  more  than  any  other  book  to  stin 
and  intensify  American  patriotism.    The 
was    accepted    in 
such  sober  earnest 
that    in    a    later 
edition    t  h  e 
author    felt 
obliged    to    state 
in    an    appendix 
that   it   was   not 
founded  on  fact. 
The  Han  With- 
out   a    Country. 
The   Man  With- 
out    a     Country 

a    >ounB   j-d^j^juj  everbtT  ] 
army  oflicer  who.       o„^  „,  ^j,^  ^^  i„^ 

during     the     War    New  EnKland's  notable 

r  .^.r.  .  ■    .   Of  literary  men. 

of  1812,  was  tried 

by  court-martial  for  an  offense,  and  upon 
asked  if  he  wished  to  say  anything  to 
that  he  had  always  been  faithful  to  the  Z 
States,  cried  out  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  '"Dam 
United  States!  I  wish  I  may  never  he 
the  United  States  againi"  The  military 
ordered  that  he  should  be  sent  out  to  eei 
kept  there,  where  he  would  never  heai 
name  of  the  Uniteil  States  again.  He  wa 
on  board  ship,  and  instructions  were  i 
that  no  one  should  convey  to  him  any 
or  mention  the  United  States  in  his  prei 
He  was  transferred  from  one  ship  to  an 
as  the  vessels  neared  the  United  Slates, 
in  this  way  he  was  kept  out  of  sight  and 
ing  of  his  country  for  many  years.  Oi 
deathbed  he  begged  for  news  from  home 
requested  that  a  stone  be  set  up  in  his  i 
ory,  bearing  this  inscription: 

In  Memory  of 
I'HILIP  NOLAN, 
Lieutenant  of  tlie  Army  of  the  United  Stil 


;  but  n 


a  deserved  leu  at  ber  b 


Life  of  Hale.    Dr.  Hale's  faniily  was  a  ■ 

one,  and  i»everal  of  his  immediate  leli 
fin<l  prominent  places  in  American  biogn 
His  father  was  Nathan  Hale,  first  editor  0 
H<,stiin  Daily  AdvcHiier;  Nathan  Halt, 
patriot  anil  martyr,  is  of  the  same  line; 
Edward  Hale,  one  of  the  most  accomplUt 
American  orators,  was  of  the  same  familf. 
Dr.  Hale 'was  graduated  from  Harvud 
lege  in  1839.  and  became  pttStor  of  *  Uul 
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,  Msae.,  ia  1846.  He  re- 
lorton  ten  years  later  and  took 
e  South  Unitarian  church,  where 
active  pastor  for  forty-five  years. 
long  list  of  magaiine  articles,  he 
«r  of  over  fifty  books.  He  wrote 
kjw,  novels,  poems  aod  short  sto- 
iad  that  are  helpful  to  his  fellow- 
I  latter  form  of  literature  he  en- 
(M  influential  in  advancing  many 
progreasive  movements.  He  was 
tdvoeate  of  univeisal  peace,  and 
OB,  by  a  supreme  court,  of  all 
diqnites.  His  books  Ten  Times 
od  I*  Him  Name  led  to  the  found- 
King's  Daughters,  Lend-a-Hand. 
Hlitable  clube.  Among  his  moat 
rjtings  are  Philip  Nolan's  Friends, 
I  Maawchvielta,  A  New  England 
tntoin  of  a  Hundred  Years,  and 
Jit  Friendt.  For  the  last  six  years 
was  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
ru  a  notable  figure  at  the  nation's 
1^  thooe  last  yeara. 
at  eighty-aeven  years  of  age  when 
lune  10,  1909. 

ATHAN  (I756-I776),  an  American 
le  Revolutionaiy  period,  who  suf- 
le  of  a  spy  and  faced  death  with 
at  has  made  him  one  of  his  coun- 
heroes.  Nathan  Hale  was  bom  on 
6,  at  Coventry,  Conn.  He  was 
lool  at  New  London  when  the 
Concord  and  Lexington  "fired  the 
rouitd  the  world."  In  the  follow- 
joined  a  Connectxiit  regiment  of 
irith  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 
1776,  he  was  commissioned  a  cap- 
regular  army,  and  during  the  fol- 
l  and  summer  was  on  duty  in  the 
*ew  York  City. 

igton's  call  for  a  volunteer  to  enter 
ines  to  secure  needed  inforniution. 
bia  services.  In  the  disguise  of  a 
■master  he  viailed  all  the  cnemy'H 
ew  York  and  Long  Island,  made 
the  fortifications,  !ind  obtained  the 
■bt-  On  the  night  of  September  21, 
IB  planning  to  return,  he  was  recog- 
litured,  and  the  following  morning 
shameful  but  inevitable  lot  of  a 
ig  on  the  scaffold.  His  farewell 
is  mother  and  the  young  woman 
marry  were  destroyed  before  his 
.  is  said  that  his  captora  refused 
a  clergyman  or  to  permit  him  to 


young  Ameri- 
cans: "I  only 
regret  that  I 
have  but  one  life 
to  loee  for  my 
country." 

In  City  Hall 
Park,  New  York 
City,   probably 

where  he  loet  his 
life  for  his  coun- 
try, a  beautiful 
statue,  designed 
by  Frederick 
MacMonnies,  has 
been  erected  to 
the  memory  of 
Nathan  Hale. 
The  city  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  has 
honored  him  with 
a  like  memorial. 
Consult  LoH- 
King's  The  Ttoo 
Spiet,  Nathan 
Hale  and  John 


1  Half. 


.   in 


HALEVY,     ah  n^w  York  cu'v, 
tayve',     I.fMVlc 

(1834-1908).  a  French  novelist  and  dramatist, 
who  wrote  in  connection  with  Henri  Mcilhac 
the  serious  though  sensational  drama  Ftoh-Ftou 
in  1869,  which  H-aa  one  of  the  greatest  theatrical 
successes  of  the  century.  He  was  bom  in  Paris 
and  first  achieved  fame  as  part  author  of  the 
librettos  for  Offenbach's  light  operas,  such  us 
La  BcUe  Hdene,  La  Barbc  Bhuc  and  La  Piri- 
chole.  These,  as  well  as  many  farcea,  were  the 
joint  work  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy;  from  a  lit- 
erary point  of  view  their  best  work  is  Tricochc 
el  Cacoict  and  La  Boulc.  He  wrote  novels 
without  collaborators;  L' Abbe  Comlanlin  and 
Criqucltc  are  best  known.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy,  was  previously 
made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
became  commander  in   1900, 

HALF 'TONE,  a  process  of  phot&«ngravii% 
for    reproducing    drawing,    paintings,    photo- 
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graphs  and  the  like.  Halftones  are  extenfiively 
used  in  the  illustration  of  books,  magasines 
and  nen-spiipers.  A  zinc  etching  (which  see) 
will  reproduce  solid  masses  o£  black  or  white, 
and  will  show  separate  lines,  but  it  will  not 
show  gradations  of  tone;  in  a  zinc  etching 
everything  is  either  black  or  white.  A  half- 
tone lakes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  does 
actually  show  the  middle  or  kal}  tones  of  a 
picture.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
glass  screen,  which  causes  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  a  halftone  and  any  other  form 
of  photo-engraving. 

If  a  halftone  is  examined  with  a  magnifyii^ 
glass  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  mass  of  tiny  dots, 
which  are  caused  by  the  screen.  A  piece  of 
the  finest  sheet  glass  is  covered  with  a  varnish 
of  wax  and  asphalt,  and  is  then  ruled  diag- 
onally with  minute  lines;  the  number  of  lines 
may  be  as  many  as  300  to  the  inch,  but  is 
usually  not  over  150  or  200.  The  greater  the 
number  of  lines  the  finer  wilt  be  the  resulting 
halftone.  The  ruling  is  done  by  an  automatic 
machine  carrying  a  diamond-pointed  graver,  or 
cutter.  The  plate  is  treated  with  hydrofluoric 
acid,  which  eats  or  bites  into  the  lines  where  the 
graver  has  scraped  away  the  varnish.  The 
lines  are  later  filled  with  an  opaque  coloring 
matter  which  ia  hardened  in  the  plate  by  bak- 
ing in  an  oven.  Another  plate  similarly  pre- 
pared is  then  cemented  to  the  first  plate  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lines  on  one  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  lines  on  the  other.  The  two 
plates  thus  form  a  screen,  in  which  the  trans- 
parent parts  are  separated  by  tiny  dots  and 
occupy  about  one-third  of  the  entire  surface. 

A  photograph  of  the  picture  or  object  to  be 
reproduced  is  taken  through  the  ruled  screen, 
which  is  placed  at  a  proper  distance  in  front 
of  a  sensitive  plate.  When  the  plate  has  been 
exposed  the  result  is  u  photographic  negative, 
composed  of  rows  of  small  dots  at  regular 
intervals.  The  dots  are  uniform  in  size,  but 
vary  in  blackness  or  intensity  with  the  rela- 
tive high  lights  and  shadows  of  the  original. 
After  the  negative  is  developed  a  print  from 
it  is  made  on  a  copper  plate,  which  has  been 
specially  prepared  with  a  coating  of  fish  glue, 
albumin,  water  and  bichromate  of  ammonia. 
Where  the  dots  on  the  photographic  negative 
allow  light  to  pass  through,  this  mixture  will 
harden,  and  the  rest  of  the  coating  is  then 
washed  off  in  water.  The  plate  is  etched  in  an 
acid  bath,  but  the  acid  affects  only  those  parts 
which  are  protected  by  the  hardened  fish  glue 
and  albumin. 
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The  etching  of  a  halftone  requires  great 
skill,  and  several  bitings  are  usually  aece^aay 
before  the  plate  shows  the  proper  gradations 
of  tone.  An  indefinite  number  of  electroplates 
(see  Electropwtino)  can  be  mode  from  the 
original  halftone.  The  halftone  or  the  electro- 
plates can  be  placed  on  a  press,  either  with 
or  without  type  matter.  A  halftone  requires 
a  very  smooth  (highly  finished)  paper  for  good 
reaulta.  wjz. 

HALIBURTON,      hal'  i  bur  lun,      Thomas 
Chandler    <1796-1805),  a   Canadian  humorist 
and  jurist,  beat  known  by  bis  pen  name.  Sam 
Suck.    Haliburton  was  bom  at  Windsor,  N.8. 
and    attended    King's  Collie    in    his    native 
town.      He    was 
called  to  the  bar 
in  1820,  was  ap- 
pointed chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Infe- 
rior    Court      of 
for    the    Middle 
Common      Pleas 
Division  of  Nova 
Scotia     in     1S29, 
and   in    1841    be- 
came a  judge  of 
the      provincial 

supreme  court.  THOMAS  C.  HALIBUHTO« 
After  serving  with  distinction  on  tiie  supreme 
bench  for  fifteen  years  he  resigned  and  re- 
moved to  England,  where  he  was  from  185B 
until  a  few  months  before  bis  death  a  Con- 
servative member  of  the  House  of  Common*. 

Despite  his  brilliant  career  as  a  jurist  it  is 
as  a  humorist  and  satirist,  under  the  above  pen 
name,  that  he  is  best  remembered.  The  Sun 
Slick  sketches,  which  first  appeared  in  a  local 
paper,  pictured  a  Yankee  clockmalcer,  whoae 
shrewd  sayings  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  won  immediate  recognition.  Tbeae 
sketches  were  collected  and  published  in  1837 
under  the  title  of  The  Clockmaker,  or  Sai/iitffi 
and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick  of  SliekviUe.  A 
second  series  of  Slick  stories  appeared  in  183S, 
and  a  third  in  1840.  Judge  Haliburton  abo 
wrote  The  Old  Judge;  The  Letter  Bag  of  tkt 
Great  Western;  Traits  of  American  Hvmor; 
and  An  Historical  and  Statistical  AeeoutU  of 
Nova  Scotia.  G.HJ. 

HAL'IBPT,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prized  of  the  family  of  flatfishes,  the  name  be- 
ing derived  from  the  word  holy,  since  loog 
ago  it  was  extensively  used  for  food  upon  holy 
days.  It  is  a  member  of  the  fioimder  family 
and  is  characterized,  as  are  other  flatfielieB.  by 


having  both  eyes  oa  one  side  of  the  head  in- 
■te*d  of  upon  the  two  sides.  The  halibut  us 
most  frequently  found  in  the  higher  latiliidoK. 
oa.  the  noTtheni  coaMs  of  America,  Asia  and 

Among  the  true  fishes  the  halibut  is  equaled 
in  siie  only  by  the  tarpon,  tuna  and  swordfish. 
snd  frequently  weiKha  from  300  tD  400  pouails, 
thou^  AVemgiiifc  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
pounds.    It  is  taken  with  great  hooks  and  lines 
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tt  tawla.  When  sold  in  the  markets  it  is  cut 
im  iaage  slices,  or  steaks,  and  the  fish,  when 
i  mild,  pleasant  flavor,  unlike  fish 
I  more  oil.  The  food  vuhic  of 
halibut  is  greater  than  that  of  cod,  iind  less 
than  that  of  mackerel  or  salmon. 

The  halibut  fisheries  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Uatlds  in  British  Columbia  are  the  richest  in 
the  world.  Most  of  the  60,000,000  pounds  of 
fre^  halibut  which  are  eaten  each  year  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  even  on  the  ciist- 
CRt  aeacoast,  comes  in  refrigerator  trains  from 
the  Pacific.  About  20,000,000  pounds  arc  frozen 
and  kept  for  the  winter.  The  Canadian  catch 
is  about  16,000,000  pounds,  the  .American  about 
80^100,000  pounds;  but  about  one-fifth  of  the 
latter  is  landed  in  Canada,    Sec  Fmtkish. 

HAL'IFAX,  one  of  the  most  important  cen- 
teia  of  the  English  woolen  ami  worsted  indus- 
tfiea.  It  is  situated  in  West  Ridinjc.  in  the 
County  of  York.  101  miles  northwest  of  Lon- 
don, at  the  junction  of  two  small  rivers  called 
the  Hebble  and  the  Calder.  The  city  is  of 
modeni  appearance,  and  has  some  fine  build- 
inp,  moat  notable  of  which  arc  the  town  hall 
and  the  Piece  Hall,  the  luttcr  erected  in  1709 
for  the  storage  and  sale  of  piece  goods,  and 
covering  over  two  acres  of  ground.  Halifax 
is  CHentially  an  industrial  city  and  in  addi- 
tion to  carpets,  for  which  it  is  noted  through- 
out the  world,  produces  and  exports  large 
I  of  machinery  and  iron  and  steel 
Extensive  collieries  and  quarries  of 
r  operated  in  the  neighborhood. 
Population  in  1011,  101,553. 
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HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
county  seat  of  Halifax  County,  the  largest 
city  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  great- 
est Canadian  port  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  city  lies  on  the  east  coast  of  the.  Nova 
Scotia  peninsula,  about  midway  between  Cape 
Canso,  at  the  north  end.  and  Cape  Sable,  at 
the  south.  Its  latitude  is  Elightl5-  lower  than 
that  of  Montreal,  and  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Portland,  Ore.  By  the  irtiortcst  rail 
lines  Halifax  is  730  miles  northeast  of  lioston, 
058  miles  northeast  of  New  York,  756  miles 
east  of  Montreal  and  674  miles  east  of  Que- 
bec. Its  population  was  40,832  in  1001  and 
46.619  in  1011;  in  1017  it  was  estimated  at  53.- 
556. 

General  Description.  Halifax  lies  on  the 
cast  slope  of  a  hill  which  forms  a  small  pen- 
insula in  Halifax  harbor.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  is  225  feet  above  the  sea.  Halifax  is  now. 
and  has  been  since  its  foimdation  in  1740.  u 
great  fortress.  It  is  popularly  ranked  second 
in  strength  only  to  Quebec.  The  secrets  of  its 
defenses,  however,  arc  well  guarded,  especially 
since  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Nations. 
Halifax  is  not  merely  a  great  fortress  and  the 
chief  naval  station  in  British  North  America, 
but  it  is  a  center  of  trade  and  industry.  It 
handles  practically  idl  of  Nova  Scotia's  for- 
eign trade,  an<l  in  winter,  when  the  Saint  Law- 
rence is  closed  by  ice.  also  has  the  trade  of 
Montreal  and  Queticc.  It  is  a  railway  center 
of  considerable  importance,  being  the  terminus 
of  the  Intercolonial,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
Halifax  &  Southwestern,  and  the  Dominion 
Allanlie  railways.  The  harbor  of  Halifax  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  about  six 
miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  and  has  deep 
anchorage  throughout.  To  the  north  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  channel  with  Bedford 
Basin,  six  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide,  and 
deep  enough  for  the  grcatait  ships  afloat. 
McNab's  Island,  lying  across  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  divides  it  into  two  entrance  chan- 
nels, of  which  only  the  western  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  deep  draft. 

Harbor  Development.  Halifax  is  the  Cana- 
dian port  nearest  Europe,  and  is  also  several 
hundred  miles  nearer  Europe  than  any  port 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  further  advan- 
tage in  that  its  harbor,  unlike  that  of  Mon- 
treal or  Quebec,  is  never  closed  by  ice.  For 
these  reasons  the  Canadian  government  deter- 
mined to  spend  S30,000,000  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  and  terminal  facilities  at 
Halifax.    The  chief  objection  to  this  develop- 
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ment  was  the  added  cost  of  the  long  railway 
haul  from  the  interior  of  Canada,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  terminal  costs  can  be  kept 
low  enough  to  counterbalance  this  charge  and 
still  yield  a  proper  return  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  expenditure. 

For  many  years  the  railway  terminal  piers 
were  located  on  the  north  water  front,  but 
under  the  new  plans,  announced  in  1912,  these 
are  on  the  south  water  front.  In  1914  con- 
struction work  was  begun  on  this  task,  which 
involved  the  relocation  of  the  railway  lines 
within  the  city  limits  and  the  construction  of 
a  new  depot  and  new  docks.  The  landing 
quay  will  be  2,000  feet  long,  and  each  of  the 
six  piers  will  be  1,250  feet  long  by  360  feet 
wide,  with  deep  basins  275  feet  wide.  Halifax 
will  have  what  no  great  port  in  the  United 
States  has — direct,  main-line  railway  connec- 
tions both  for  freight  and  passengers  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  whar\^es.  Steamers  will  dock 
at  one  end  of  the  terminals  and  transconti- 
nental trains  will  start  at  thie  other.  When 
these  improvements  are  completed  it  will  be 
possible  to  journey  without  a  break  from  the 
Victoria  Docks  in  London,  via  Halifax  and 
Vancouver,  or  Prince  Rupert,  to  Hongkong. 

Features  of  the  City.  Halifax,  besides  its 
large  trade  in  apples,  fish,  lumber  and  other 
products  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  important  as  a 
manufacturing  center.  Its  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  iron  foundries,  machine 
shops,  a  cotton  mill,  the  largest  sugar  refinery 
in  Canada,  and  boot  and  shoe  factories.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
provincial  Parliament  building,  government 
house,  post  office,  custom  house  and  city  hall. 
Also  noteworthy  are  the  military  barracks 
overlooking  the  harbor,  Victoria  General  Hos- 
pital, Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  splendid  new 
buildings  of  Dalhousie  University  (which  see). 
Among  the  educational  institutions  are  Saint 
Mary's  College,  the  Halifax  Ladies'  College 
and  Conservatory  of  Music,  schools  for  the 
blind  and  deaf,  Presbyterian  and  Catholic 
theological  schools  and  the  Roj'al  Naval  Col- 
lege of  Canada. 

Halifax  is  the  seat  of  the  Anglican  archbishop 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Halifax,  and  the  cathedrals  of  these 
two  are  imposing  structures.  Beautiful  parks 
and  public  gardens,  the  new  civic  park  on  the 
northwest  arm,  with  its  massive  memorial  tower 
commemorative  of  the  origin  here,  in  1758,  of 
the   British  colonial  system  of  representative 


government,  street  railways,  modem  water,  sew- 
erage and  electric  lighting  systems,  all  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  Haligonians,  and  the 
yachting,  bathing  and  general  attractiveness  of 
the  city  and  its  surroundings  make  it  a  popukr 
summer  resort. 

History.  Halifax  was  founded  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1749  as  a  rival  to  the  French  fortress  of 
Louisburg  (which  see).  It  w^as  named  for 
George  Montagu,  Earl  of  Halifax  (1716-1771). 
who  was  at  that  time  president  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.  Halifax  was  an  uncle  to  Lord 
North,  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
affairs  of  England  a  few  years  later.  The  an- 
cient citadel  of  the  fortress  remains,  but  there 
is  also  a  ring  of  a  dozen  forts  to  guard. the  city. 
In  1750  Halifax  supplanted  Annapolis  as  the 
capital  of  the  colony.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War  it  was  an  important  supply  base  for 
the  British,  in  the  War  of  1812  it  was  an  out- 
fitting point  for  privateers,  and  during  the 
American  War  of  Secession  it  was  frequented 
by  Confederate  blockade-runners.  It  was  gar- 
risoned by  British  troops  until  1906,,  when  the 
responsibility  for  defense  was  assumed  by  the 
Canadian  government. 

Halifax  has  been  preeminently  a  banking 
center.  It  is  the  home  of  two  of  the  largest 
chartered  banks  of  the  Dominion,  and  is  the 
wealthiest  per  capita  Canadian  city.  It  is 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  "Atlantic  Gateway" 
of  Canada.  It  is  the  nearest  to  Great  Britain 
of  any  city  on*  the  American  continent,  being 
but  2,187  miles  from  Cape  Clear.  The  exports 
from  the  port  of  Halifax  for  the  last  three  years 
indicate  an  astonishing  development,  being  for 
the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915  respectively,  $15,- 
467,270,  $19,157,170  and  $32,175,231.        a.h.m. 

HALL,  Asaph  (1829-1907),  an  American 
astronomer  who  discovered  two  moons  of  the 
planet  Mars.  He  was  bom  in  Goshen,  Conn., 
became  a  carpenter,  but  entered  Central  Col- 
lege in  McGranville,  N.  Y.,  in  1854,  where  he 
remained  for  over  a  year  and  then  entered  the 
University  of  Michigan.  In  1863  he  was  made 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  naval  observa- 
tory at  Washington,  but  in  1891  left  the  gov- 
ernment service  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
received  appointment  as  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Harvard  in  1895,  where  he  remained  six 
years.  The  United  States  government  sent  him 
on  several  astronomical  expeditions,  among 
which  were  those  to  Bering  Strait,  in  1869,  Vla- 
divostok, Siberia,  in  1874,  and  to  Colorado  in 
1878,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  The 
greatest  of  his  discoveries  was  the  two  moons  c^ 
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Man.  which  he  named  Dcimos  and  Phoboe,  but 
k  more  important  contribution  to  Rcience  was 
bit  ttudy  of  double  Bt4re.  He  received  n  gold 
tnetU  from  the  Royal  Aslronomicid  Society,  in 
1875  KB*  elected  a  member  of  the  Nutionul 
Academy  of  Science  and  wus  m:i(le  president  of 
the  American  Aaeociation  for  Adi-uncciiicnt  of 
Science  in  1902. 

HALL,  G[RANViLLE]  Sr.tNLEY  (1845-  ). 
on  American  educator  und  psychologist,  who 
a*  prpmdent  of  Clurk  UiiivorHity,  Worcpster, 
MaM.,  hiin  iriven  that  ia-^litution  fur-rem-hinp 
influence  in  the  devclopmcDI  of  higher  edutu- 
lion  in  America. 
He   waa  born  in 


Maj 


chuat 


and  was  educated 
at   Williams  Col- 
lege and  in  Ger- 
many.   Betrinning 
hia    teaching    ca- 
reer in    1872,   as 
profeieor  of  pey- 
diolon'   at   Anti- 
oehCollege.Ohio, 
be     bocnmc      in- 
fractor   ID    Eng-  G.  STANLEY  HALL 
lirh  at  Han-ard  in  1876,  and  two  years  later  Hn- 
iibed  a  poetfcniduate  course  at  that  institiillon. 
In  1881  he  bci-anie  professor  of  p^ycholojcj'  at 
Johns  Hopkina  Univcraity,  where  he  renmincil 
until   bis  election   lo  the  prcsidenty   of  Clurk 
fniverflity  in  1888.    In  IhiM  imivcrsily  he  ;il>o 
occupies  the  chair  of  pt^yclioloRy. 

President  Hall  has  been  one  of  the  leud- 
eia  in  adapting  mcthoils  of  instrurtion  lo  lh<- 
facts  of  evolutionary  and  expcriiiifnlal  jwychol- 
OfD'.  and  he  is  an  authority  in  ilie  field  of  child 
dei'clopment.  He  whs  the  founder  and  L-<  tho 
editor  of  the  Amiriran  Journal  oj  Psi/r.hology, 
■he  Pedagogical  Stniinary,  the  Anii-rifan  Jour- 
nal of  ReliQiowi  Pnycholo!/!/  anil  Eilucation,  an<l 
the  Journal  of  Uacv  Denliipminl,  Aiiioniz  his 
publicatioon  arc  Tkr  Cunlrati  oj  ChildTirin 
Minds  on  Entiriny  Srhoiil.  A'Miscoia;  iind 
Educational  ProblintK. 

HALLAH,  hal'am.  Henhv  (1777-1859).  an 
Engliah  hijitorian  whose  (Erenl  w<irk.  7'fcc  Mid- 
dle Age*,  was  publii^hnl  in  1818.  Hi.-  sens*'  of 
proportion  and  admir.ible  iirriinKenieiit  are 
■hown  in  hia  histories  of  France,  Iluly.  Spain. 
Germany,  and  o(  the  Orccks  ai!<l  Siiratcn.^.  His 
lof^l  arrangement  of  fart.i  tvas  <liic,  no  doubt, 
to  his  legal  training.  He  wa.'<  bom  :it  Windsor. 
studied  law  at  Chrint  College.  Ovford,  und  prac- 
ticed law   on   the  Oxforii   riniiit    for  j^veml 
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years.  He  numbered  among  his  friends  Sidney 
Smith,  MacAuIay  and  Lord  Tennyson.  Tenny- 
son's In  Mcmoriam  was  written  as  a  tribute  of 
his  friendship  for  Hallam's  eon  Arthur,  who 
died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  In 
1830  Hallum  and  Washington  In-ing  received 
medals  offered  by  King  George  IV  for  distinc- 
tion in  historical  writings.  Among  his  works 
are  the  Corwtitutional  History  of  England  from 
the  Acccmion  of  Henry  VH  to  the  Death  o] 
George  II,  and  the  Introduction  to  Ihc  Lilera- 
turr  (1/  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth.  Sixteenth  and 
Herenteenth  Centuries. 

HALLE ,  kah  V  e,  or  HALLE  AN  DER 
SAALE,  zohl-r  (Halle  on  the  Saale).  an  im- 
portant German  city  in  the  proi-incc  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Ri\-er  S:iule,  iiboiil  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Leipzig.  The  town  has  an  extensive 
trade  und  is  particularly  noted  for  its  produc- 
tion of  salt,  which  ix  found  on  islands  in  the 
river.  The  city's  industries  have  been  greatly 
developed  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870- 
1871 1,  and  there  are  now  more  than  fifty  large 
establishments  manufacturing  machinery  und 
other  iron  and  copper  goods.  Chemicals,  sugar, 
mult,  spirits  and  starch  are  also  produced.  The 
town  hall  is  a  magnificent  building  dating  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  near  it  stands  a 
beautiful  monument  to  Handel,  the  musician. 
who  wa,-!  bom  in  this  city.  Population  in  1910, 
180  j51. 

Dniv«rsity  of  Halle,  one  of  the  leading  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  Germany,  was  founded 
by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  1694.  It  quickly 
became  the  educational  center  of  Protestant 
Germany,  and  in  1817  the  ancient  University  of 
Wittenberg  was  incorporated  with  it.  The  uni- 
t'crsily  is  prosperous  and  has  recently  become 
notetl  for  the  thoroughness  of  ils  instruction  in 
agriculture.  The  students  numbered  about 
2,000  before  the  War  of  the  Nations  in  1914. 

HALLECK,  hal'ek.  Fitz-Grkk.nb  (1790- 
1867),  an  American  poet  whose  chief  claim  to 
fame  rests  upon  one  patriotic  poem,  Marco 
Boziaris.  He  was  bom  in  Guilford,  Conn.  He 
became  a  clerk  in  ti  New  York  bimk,  after 
which,  for  a  long  period,  he  was  the  confidential 
agent  of  John  Jacob  .\stoi-  and  was  n;iincd  by 
him  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Astor 
Library-.  In  1819  he  eollaboniled  with  Joseph 
Roilman  Dmkn  in  the  humuroiis  scries  of 
CroakiT  I'apir*,  which  appean-d  in  the  New 
York  Evining  Font.  Drake's  death  in  1819  in- 
spired Ilnllcck's  most  iH'aiitifid  poem,  begin- 
ning '"Oreen  be  the  turf  aboie  thee."  Hid  other 
writings  include  Fanny,  a  satire  on  the  follies. 
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fashions  and  celebrities  of  the  day;  Alnwick 
Castle,  Bums  and  Marco  Bozzaris.  See  Boz- 
ZARis,  Marco. 

HALLEY,  hal'i  Edmund  (1656-1742),  an 
English  astronomer,  the  first  to  predict  the  date 
of  a  return  of  a  comet,  a  prediction  verified  by 
subsequent  visits  of  the  comet  that  bears  his 
name.  After  graduating  from  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  he  went  to  Saint  Helena  and  spent  two 
years  on  the  island,  compiling  a  catalogue  of  the 
stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  which  was 
published  in  1678.  He  was  later  sent  on  a  sci- 
entific expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  his 
crew  mutinied  and  compelled  him  to  return 
before  his  work  was  completed.  He  finished  his 
task  in  a  second  expedition  and  was  given  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  British  navy,  with  half 
pay  for  life.  In  1703  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  at  Oxford  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  compiling  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches on  the  orbits  of  comets.  He  became 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1713  and  As- 
tronomer Royal  in  1721. 

Halley's  Comet.  This  comet,  named  after 
Edmund  Halley,  was  rediscovered  in  1682,  when 
it  was  visible  for  about  a  month.  Previous 
visits  had  been  recorded  in  1456,  1531  and  1607. 
Halley  predicted  that  it  would  be  a  constant 
visitor,  and  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
calculations  the  comet  reappeared  in  1759,  1835 
and  1910.  This  comet  appears  once  in  nearly 
seventy-six  years;  it  will  next  be  seen  in  1986. 

HALL  OF  FAME,  a  semicircular  building  of 
granite  erected  in  1900  as  a  memorial  to  famous 
Americans,  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  York 
University,  overlooking  the  Hudson  River.  It 
was  established  by  a  gift  of  1250,000,  and  con- 
sists of  a  museum  of  seven  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  a  colonnade  above,  which  is  over  400 
feet  in  length.  Along  the  colonnade  are  150 
panels,  in  which  the  picture  and  the  name  and 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  each  person  elected 
to  a  place  in  the  Hall  are  to  be  placed. 

In  1900  fifty  names  were  to  be  chosen,  and 
afterwards  others  were  to  be  selected  at  the 
rate  of  five  everj'  five  years;  according  to  this 
plan,  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  150  panels 
would  be  filled.  The  nominations  of  the  public 
are  invited,  and  these,  after  being  seconded  by 
the  University  Senate,  are  submitted  to  a  board 
of  one  hundred  judges  chosen  from  all  the 
states.  Only  names  of  persons  who  have  been 
dead  ten  years  or  more  may  be  considered,  and 
fifty-one  votes  are  necessary  to  a  choice.  At 
first  only  Americans  bom  in  the  United  States 
were  eligible,  but  in  1904  a  plan  was  announced 


to  add  a  room  with  space  for 
which  the  pictures  of  foreign- 
could  be  placed.     In  1900,  of 
submitted,  only  the  twenty-nine 
received  the  required  number  d 
vacancies  were  to  be  taken  care 
elections.    The  first  list  follows: 


George  Washingrton 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Daniel  Webster 
Benjamin  Franklin 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 
John  Marshall^ 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
Robert  Fulton 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Washington  Irving 
Jonathan  Edwards 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 
David  G.  Farragut 
Henry  Clay 


Nathaniel 
George  P< 
Peter  Cooi 
Robert  E.  JJi 
Eli  Whitn^ 
John  J.  AvLi 
Horace  Maoii 
Henry  Ward'J 
James  Kent 
Joseph  Story  -j 
John  Adams  ^-jk 
William  B.  dMip 
Gilbert  Stuart;  i*". 
Asa  Gray  -^ 


In  1905  the  following  were  added t  '*^ 


John  Q.  Adams 
James  R.  Lowell 
William  T.  Sherman 
James  Madison 
John  G.  Whittler 
Alexander  Hamilton 


it> 


Louis  Atsajodki^:,  ^^^ 
John  P.  Jon«i'  yS- 
Mary  Lyon  #.  ^ 
Emma  WlllMsj[.  ;}r 
Maria"       "  —  ••» 


In  1910  these  were  added; 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
Oliver  W.  Holmes 
Edgar  A.  Foe 
Roger  Williams 
James  F.  Cooper 
Phillips  Brooks 


William  C. 
Frances  BL 
Andrew 
Greorge 
John  L. 


In  1915  seven  new  names  were  ^ppi 
Mark  Hopkins  Charlotte  CHsiiii 


Francis  Parkman 
Elias  Howe 
Joseph  Henry 


Rufus  Choate  ^^i? 
Daniel  Bocme  *  ^ 


Under  a  new  rule  four  persons 
ered;  two  of  them,  John  Paul  Jones 
Williams,  were  not  reelected,  so  the 
ber  is  now  fifty-six.    Jones  was  rej< 
he  had  also  served  Russia,  thereby 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  el< 
of  fortune.    Williams  failed  of 
reason  that  ministerial  names  are 
for  the   Hall   of   Fame.     Charlotttf 
(which  see)  was  the  first  member  of ' 
rical  profession  to  be  named. 

HALLOWE'EN ,  hal  o  een\  or 
EVEN,  the  evening  of  October  M*: 
people  a  time  for  gayety  and  paoB^ti'^^ 
play  at  being  witches,  ghosts  and  ftlllKi 
evening  is  so-called,  however,  bettHMlJI 
eve  of  the  Christian  festival  of  AU  SfStlii 
falls  on  November  1 ,    It  m^w  floiy  Am 
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h  was  set  apart,  as  Lowell  expresses 
Mn.  AUSmnU,  to  honor  the  iiicm- 


•— the  unknown  Bood  thai  rest 

■  Mill  memory  folded  deep. 

:\y  dumb  who  did  their  deed, 

imed  to  blot  It  with  a  name : 

e  plain  heroic  breed. 

red  Heaven's  alienee  more  than  tume. 

ling  of  bonlires,  cracking  of  outs. 
r  apples  6oating  in  tubs  of  water, 
FortuDcs  and  ghoet  stories,  which  are 
re'en  euatoms,  are  all  relics  of  pa- 
yout thirteen  centuries  ago  pafcans 
November  1  as  All  Spirits'  Day, 
I,  both  good  and  evil,  were  believed 
arth.  The  Dniids  also  celebrated 
at  festival  about  that  time,  and 
»  ceremonies  were  performed.  Even 
MgftDs  adopted  Christianity  they 
td  many  of  their  old  customs,  and 
nre'en  diversions  of  to-day  arc  ones 
»ted  centuries  ago.  In  past  years 
ies  peculiar  to  the  occasion  in  Scot- 
f  a  highly  superstitiotis  nature,  and 
Tously  describes  them  in  his  poem. 
See     illustration    and     program, 

HATIOR,  haltuaena'shun,  a  nien- 
wtucb  8  person  is  certain  that  he 
or  otherwise  perceives  somethiiiK 
not  actually  exist.  That  is.  the  ob- 
seeros  to  stimulate  the  organs  of 
-  imagined.  Hallucinations  are  frc- 
erienced  by  those  laboring  imder 
al  strain,  and  they  are  common  in 
ucationand  insanity.  Normal  per- 
T,  often  hear  voices  and  see  visionii 
F^y    interi'al    between    waking   and 

ion  usually  comes  through  (lie 
tring;  sight  is  next  in  order,  and 
smell,  taste  and  touch.  Probably 
1  experienced  the  common  halluci- 
iring  the  striking  of  a  clock  or  the 
uaical  instruments.  A  well-known 
iple  of  hallucination  may  be  fmmd 
icncc  of  Joan  of  Arc.  the  French 

who   was    inspired   by    heavenly 
natons  to  save  her  country  from 

the  English  (see  Jo.\s  or  Abc). 
on  should  not  be  confused  with 
U^  the  two  mental  states  are 
d.  In  the  latter  case  the  peraon 
setiuDg  that  has  reality,  but  does 
.,  it  correctly.    A  common 


example  of  illuaion  is  the  feeling  of  motion  ex- 
perienced by  one  sitting  in  a  train  which  is  not 
moving,  when  another  train  passes  on  a  neigh- 
boring track. 

Hallucinations,  being  effects  rather  tban 
causes,  cannot  medically  be  treated.  Physicians 
seek  the  basis  of  the  disorder  and,  if  that  can 
be  cured,  hallucinations  cease. 

HA'LO,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek 
Dame  for  a  threshing  floor  on  which  oxen,  going 
round  and  round,  trod  a  circular  path.  It  is 
now  applied  in  astronomy  to  luminous  rings 
round  the  sun  and  moon.  Three  of  these  cir- 
cles of  light  are  sometimes  seen  surrounding 
the  sun.  Halos  are  probably  formed  by  the  re- 
fraction of  tight  from  particles  of  ice  and  are 
most  common  in  Arctic  regions.  In  addition  to 
the  circle,  a  cross  is  sometimes  seen,  stretching 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  halo,  and  on  the  bands 
of  the  cross  occur  parhelia  or  mock  suns  (see 
Paehbuox).  The  band  round  the  sim  and 
moon  is  generally  colored  red  on  the  inside, 
tapering  off  into  orange,  yellow  and  white  at 
the  edges.  Coronas,  sometimes  called  halos. 
are  not  really  such,  and  are  due  to  different 
causes  (see  Coboxa). 

The  halo  is  much  used  in  art,  and  since  the 
fifth  centurj'  few  pictures  of  Christ  or  of  a 
saint  have  been  painted  without  a  luminous 
cirele  nearly  surrounding  the  head.  It  is  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  divinity  and  of  purity 
or  saintlincss. 

HALOGENS,  hal'ogenx,  a  name  given  to  ii 
group  of  four  chemical  elements  which  resemble 
each  other  in  a  general  way  as  regards  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties  and  which 
form  chemical  compounds  that  also  possess  sim- 
ilar properties.  Thei-e  four  elements  are  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  fluorine  and  iodine,  each  of 
which  is  treated  imder  its  own  title  in  these 
volumes.  The  name  halogen  is  deri\-ed  from 
the  Greek  words  haii,  which  means  salt,  and 
genin,  which  means  to  produce,  iind  signifies  a 
sea-salt  producer.  These  elements  have  been 
named  halogens  because  they  form  salts  which 
resemble  common  or  sea  salt,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  with  sodium.    See  Chg.mistrt. 

HALS,  kahli,  Fr.ans  (about  15S4-1666I.  an 
artist  who  is  regarded  as  the  fotmder  of  the 
Dutch  school  of  genre  painting.  As  a  portraycr 
of  faces  wreathed  in  laughter  he  has  never  been 
equaled,  and  his  subjects  of  feasting  exhibit 
great  vivacity  and  spirit.  His  work  is  dedicated 
to  themes  suggestive  of  peaceful  enjoyment  and 
absolute  placidity  of  purpose.  Very  little  is 
known  of  Hals  himself.    He  was  bom  at  Ant- 


werp, and  in  his  early  manhood  studied  nnder 
eminent  instructors  at~Haarlem.  He  is  espe- 
cially famous  as  a  portrait  painter;  ei^t  nota- 
ble examples  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
Haarlem,  the  finest  representit^  the  officers  o( 
the  corps  of  Saint  Adrian.  His  Mandoliiu 
Player,  now  in  the  gallery  of  Amsterdam,  is  i 
typical  example  of  his  treatment  of  single  fig- 
ures. As  a  teacher,  Hals  exercised  a  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  development  of  Dutch  ut 
Several  of  bis  sons  were  artists,  the  moat  re- 
nowned being  Frans  Hals,  the  younger,  iriw 
lived  about  1637  to  1669. 

HAH,  a  meat  obtained  from'  the  thi^  of 
the  hog,  prepared  for  the  consumer  by  titt 
processes  of  salting  and  smoking.  Ham  m  fR> 
quently  known  as  lean  pork,  as  diatlnguisbed 
from  bacon,  which  is  fat  pork.    The  amount  of 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  HAM 
It  has  a  heating  value  of  l.STE   calorics  ptr 

pound,  more  than  many  other  meats,  and  fs  tlxn- 
fore  not  In  demand  In  warm  weather. 

fat  in  prepared  ham  varies,  the  average  for  loe- 
dium-fat  smoked  ham  being  33.4  per  oent.  Tie 
fuel  value  for  the  same  product  is  1,875  calomt 
per  pound  (see  Calobie),  as  compared  with  tOO 
for  medium-fat  leg  of  mutton,  and  8*0  for 
smoked  beef.  Ham  is  nutritious,  but  lest  di- 
gestible than  bacon.  It  has  an  agreeable  tule 
and  flavor  and  is  served  in  a  variety  of  wij», 
fried  ham  being  a  staple  breakfast  meat,  iixl 
cold  boiled  ham  being  equally  popular  forssnd- 
wiches  and  as  a  luncheon  meat. 

The  curing  of  ham  is  an  important  brand  of 
the  moal-packing  industry,  and  it  is  also  i 
common  farm  industry.  There  are  two  metbodi 
of  sultmg.  the  wet-salting,  or  pickling,  method. 
and  the  dry-salting  method.  By  the  former  the 
hamii  are  kept  in  brine  from  a  month  to  • 
month  anil  a  half,  with  occasional  renewals  of 
the  pickling  liquid.  The  dry-salting  metliod 
consists  in  nibbing  the  meat  thorou^ily  with 
salt,  and  repeating  the  process  at  the  end  of  Ua 
days  and  again  at  the  end  of  another  ten  itajt. 
After  the  salting  the  hams  are  hung  in  smoke- 


k  smolderiiig  fire  u  built  beneath  thr 
id  the  smoke  asceads  to  the  metil 
holes  in  tbe  floorinft.  The  einokiog 
n  13  to  48  houra.  The  hams  are  then 
mpped  up  and,  if  intended  for  tbe 
put  in  boxes  for  ahipnicnt.  The  large 
usually  have  a  brand  bumed  in  the 
ire  wnppiDfc. 

1  United  States,  the  chief  centers  for 
aration  of  hum  arc  Chicago  and  Kan- 
Large  quiiQtities  are  produced  for 
Dsumption  and  for  export;  about  166,- 
KHinds  of  hams  and  shoulders  arc  sent 

to  foreign  countries,  representing  a 

nearly  S24,000,000.  Of  this  amount, 
receives  over  4.000,000  pounds,  valued 
iry  tiroes  at  nearly  (700,000.  See  Me.vt 
VI  Packino. 

one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  who 
t  with  their  father  from  the  Ark  after 
id  (Gfme«w  VIII,  18)  to  establish  new 

Gradually  the  families  of  his  two 
,  fifaein  and  Japhcth,  moved  to  distant 
Asia,  while  Ham  sctlled  in  Canaan,  and 
reput«d  father  of  the  African  races. 
r  faia  descendants  mixrated  into  South- 
bia,  Ethiopia  and  F.gypt.  The  entire 
I  called  Hamites,  for  they  still  have 
laracteristics  in  common,  and  there  is 
nilarity  in  their  languages.    See  She:m  : 

lAH,  a  royal  favorite  ut  (he  ciiurl  of 
totic  Persian  king  Ahasucrus.  who  pro- 
um  to  high  rank,  where  uti  ihc  princes 

0  his  authority.  His  personal  ambition 
him  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  king 

him  hanged  on  the  gallows  which  hi' 
had  prepared  (or  Mordecai.  a  Jew.  The 
"Hang  as  high  as  Haman."  aro^  from 
,  for  the  gallows  which  Hani^in  ordered 
r  Mordecai  was  made  nnuijually  hmli. 

was  bis  intention  that  people  all  over 

ehoidd  sec  the  death  of  the  Jew. 

the  son  of  Haninicdatlia.  the  .^ga^ile. 
of  lowly  origin,  ^o  he  felt  verj-  inueh 
rhen  the  king,  soon  after  niitrrj'ing  the 

1  Jewess,  Esther,  raised  him  to  an  v\- 
oaition.  Mordecai.  a  cousin  and  the 
guardian  of  Esther,  refused  to  buw  to 

which  greatly  angered  the  latter,  so  hi; 
revenge  by  the  massacre,  not  only  of 

M,  but  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  Empin.' 
m,8-9).    Then  tlsther,  who  had  kept 

onality  a  secret.  riske<l  her  life  by  re- 
it  to  (he  king  and  pleading  for  her 
The  monarch  quickly  saw  the  whole 


nefarious  plot  and  onlered  his  servants  to  hang 
Uamun,  while  he  raised  Mordecai  to  high  hon- 
ors and   allowed   the  Jews  to  go   free.     See 

aAM'BUKG  (in  German,  hahm'boorK),  the 
most  important  commercial  center  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  next  to  Berlin,  the  larg- 
est city  in  the  German  Empire.  It  is  situated 
seventy-five  miles  from  the  North  Sea  port  of 


LOCATION  OF 

Cuxhavcn,  on  ihe  northern  branch  of  the  River 
Klbc.  and  178  miles  northwest  of  Berlin.  The 
\'iklue  of  its  shipping  and  commerce  in  normal 
limes  is  exceeded  only  by  London  and  New 
York.  The  city  is  crossed  in  all  directions  by 
canals,  and  is  also  intersected  by  the  River  Al-  ■ 
ster,  which  forms  two  large  lakes  or  basins 
known  as  the  Binnenalster  and  Au!«enalster, 
More  than  sixty  bridges  cross  the  canals,  and 
two  splendid  stnictures  span  the  Elbe. 

Tlic  commercial  part  of  the  town  is  old  and 
possesses  little  beauty.  The  canals  arc  lined 
hy  warehouses,  to  which  lighters  bring  goods 
from  the  harbor,  which  is  one  of  Ihe  best 
eqiiipped  in  the  world.  The  more  modem  por- 
tion surrounds  the  two  basins  of  the  Alster  and 
contains  many  handsome  buildings  and  beauti- 
ful promenades.  The  church  of  Saint  Nicholas. 
a  modern  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
8I.O(X),000  as  a  memorial  of  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  the  city  in  1842,  is  one 
of  the  loftiest  churches  in  Ihe  world,  with  a 
^pire  482  feel  high.  The  city  own.-  all  publie 
utilities,  which  are  operated  by  compimies  pay- 
ing high  rentals  for  Ihe  privileges.  Hamburg 
is  one  the  laruest  of  Ihe  world's  coffee  markets, 
and  is  also  among  the  foremost  cities  in  money 
exchange  transaction.*. 

The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  woolen 
and  cotton  good.',  ironware,  macliiner}',  tobacco 
and  paper.  The  imports  con.ui^it  chiefly  of  raw 
liro<lucts  such  a,"  wool,  hides,  tobacco,  iron, 
grain  and  coffee.  One  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries is  shipbuilding:  the  largest  vessels  of  the 
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German  navy  arc  built  here  in  yards  employing 
more  than  5,000  men  in  times  of  peace.  Popu- 
lation in  1910,  931,035. 

Hamburg  State.  A  free  state  of  the  German 
Empire  containing  the  metropolitan  district  of 
Hamburg.  It  has  an  area  of  160  square  miles. 
It  lies  between  Schleswig-Holstein  on  the  north 
and  Hanover  on  the  south,  extending  to  Cux- 
haven  at  the  month  of  the  Elbe.  Hamburg  is 
a  republic  governed  by  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Burgesses.  The  country  districts  are  devoted 
to  agriculture.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  rye.  barley,  wheat  and  po- 
tatoes. In  addition  to  Hamburg,  the  chief 
towns  are  Bergedorf,  with  14.907  inhabitants, 
Ritzebuttel  3,140,  and  Cuxhaven.  which  be- 
come an  important  naval  base  at  the  beginning 
of  the  War  of  the  Nations  in  1914.  Population 
of  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Hamburg, 
83,600. 

HAHILCAR  BARCA,  kakmil'kakr  bahr'kah 
(270-228  B.C.),  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  ancient  Carthage,  whose  wonderful 
military  genius  prepared  the  way  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  empire  in  Spain  by  his  famoiu) 
son,  Hannibal.  While  still  a  young  man  he 
was  given  command  of  the  Cathaginian  forces 
.  in  Sicily,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Firat 
Punic  War.  Although  the  Romans  were  maa- 
ters  of  almost  the  whole  island,  he  conducted 
war  against  them  with  great  ability  for  several 
years,  making  Rome  tremble  for  the  safety 
of  its  Italian  possessions.  In  241  b.  c.  the 
Carthaginian  admiral,  Hanno,  was  severely 
defeated,  and  Hamilcar  Barca  was  compelled 
to  leave  Sicily.  A  revolt  of  the  returned  troops, 
in  which  they  were  joined  by  some  native 
African  tribes,  was  successfully  repressed  by 
him. 

After  the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  the 
Carthaginians  determined  to  repair  their  losses 
by  new  conquests  in  Spain,  and  in  236  b.  c. 
Hamilcar  led  the  march  westward,  where  for 
nine  years  he  devoted  his  commanding  genius 
to  organizing  the  different  Iberian  tribes  into 
a  compact  state.  His  great  design  of  making 
Spain  a  point  of  attack  against  Rome  was 
carried  out  by  his  son-in-law,  Hasdmbal,  and 
his  son,  Hannibal.    See  PtiNic  Wabs;  Hanni- 

HAMILTOH,     Alexander     (1757-1804),    an 

American  statesman  of  the  early  national 
period,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
one  of  the  most  able  and  farseeing  officials 
who  ei-er  held  that  office.  He  took  his  seat  in 
Washington's  first  Cabinet  at  a  time  when  the 
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treasury  of  the  nation  was  empty  and  i 
government  was  without  credit.  How  he 
quitted  himself  in  the  difficult  role  be  t 
called  upon  to  play  is  summed  up  in  the  < 
quent  words  of  Daniel  Webster: 

He  smote  the  rock  at  the  national  reBoun 
and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  foj 
He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  Public  Credit,  i 

Alexander   Hamilton   was   bom    at  Chai 
Town,  on  the  island  of  Nevis  in   the  W 
Indies,  on  January  11,  1757,  an  illegitimate  : 
of  a  Scotch  trader.    At  the  age  of  sixteen 
boy  came  to  America  to  complete  his  edu 
t  i  o  n  ,     studying 
for   a   year   in   a 
grammar  school 
at  Elizabeth  town, 
N.  J.,  and  then 
entering    King's 
College    (now 
Columbia    Uni- 
versity).     The 
struggle  of  the 
colonies  against 
England  early  en-   - 
hated   his   ardent 
s%mpath\      and 

before  Ihe  open-  ALEXANDER  HAMn,T( 
mg  of  hostilities  he  published  anonymously  1 
remarkable  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  pat) 
cause.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
joined  the  Colonial  forces  and  displayed  a 
valor  and  coolness  in  Washington's  New  Jtfi 
campaign  of  1776-1777  that  the  latter  mt 
him  an  aid  on  his  staff,  with  the  rank 
lieu  tenant-colonel . 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Hamilton  loot 
course  in  law,  and  in  1782-1783  represeot 
New  York  in  the  Continental  CotiptaL  I 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  weakness  of  the  gova 
ment  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  W 
he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the.asBemilli 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787, 
which  he  sat  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  H< 
York.  No  one  labored  more  fervently  thiol 
for  the  adoption  of  the  new  ConstitutioD;  1 
masterly  papers  in  its  support,  publidMd 
The  Federalist,  and  his  speechea  in  tlie  Hi 
York  Convention  which  ratified  it  easted 
tremendous  influence  in  its  favor. 

In  1789,  when  the  Treasury  DepaitEMnt  1 
organized.  President  Washington  ai^iat 
Hamilton  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Tnm 
and  his  handling  of  the  nation's  finomail  pn 
lems  during  his  term  of  (&ee  laid  the  loiai 
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itional  prosperity.  Through. his  ini- 
i  general  government  agreed  to  pay 
incurred  by  the  states  during  the 
i;  a  national  bank  and  mint  were 
I;  and  national  revenues  were  pro- 

by  means  of  import  duties  (see 
od  taxes  on  certain  home  products. 
;ial  policy  brought  him  into  sharp 
•ith  Tliomas  Jefferson,  who  repre- 
»  party  opposed  to  a  strongly-cen- 
3vemment,  and  in  1795  he  resigned 
up  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York. 
ik's  influence  did  not  decline  with 
nent.  He  remained  a  trusted  and 
«r  of  Washington,  giving  him  valued 
I  the  trying  Jay  Treaty  crisis,  and 
tiring  President  he  wrote  the  Fare- 
i9a.  In  1804  he  became  involved  in  a 
iispute  with  Aaron  Burr  and  ac- 
e    iatter's   challenge    to    a    duel,    in 

fell  mortally  wounded.  On  the 
t  which  has  been  erected  over  his 
old  Trinity  Churchyard,  New  York, 
to-day  read  this  fitting  tribute  to 
le  patriot  of  incorruptible  integrity; 
•  of  approved  valor ;  the  statesman  of 
ite  wisdom." 

s  Atherton,  a  modern  American  novel - 

Bated  Hamilton's  life  and  character  in 

best  novels,  The  Conqueror.     Con.sult, 

e's  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  "American 

Series." 

SabJectB.  Knowledge  of  Alexander 
and  of  the  crises  which  he  was  called 
leet  may  be  considerably  increased  by 

the    following    articles    in    these    vol- 

Confedera-      Internal  Revenue 

Jay  Treaty 
n  Political  Parties  in  the 

The  United  States 

Party  Washington,  George 

!«TON,  the  capital  of  the  Bermuda 
rhe  modem  seat  of  government  was 
'rem  Saint  George's,  the  former  cap- 
515.  Hamilton  was  incorporated  in 
oamed  for  the  governor,  Henry  Ham- 
was  declared  a  city  in  1898.  It  is 
•n  the  coast  of  Hamilton  Island  an'd 
dness  and  tourist  center  of  the  col- 
5  the  port  of  entry  and  departure  of 
gular  lines  of  steamers  that  ply  be- 
eee  islands  and  America,  Canada, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Hamilton  is 
as  a  'Mazzling  town  of  whitewashed 
with  substantial  stone  wharfs  and 
1  streets."  The  population  is  about 
i  Bbmuda  Islands,  for  map. 


HAMILTON,  Ohio,  the  county  seat  of  But- 
ler County,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  state,  on  both  banks  of  the  Great 
Miami  River  and  on  the  Miami  and  Erie 
Canal  (at  present  not  in  use).  It  is  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Cincinnati  and  thirty-one  miles 
southwest  of  Dayton,  and  is  served  by  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton;  the  Penn- 
sylvania; the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  West- 
cm,  and  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  rail- 
roads. Interurban  lines  connect  with  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton  and  Toledo.  The  area  of  the 
city  exceeds  five  square  miles.  The  population 
was  35,279  in  1910  and  40,496  in  1916,  by  Fed- 
eral estimate. 

Hamilton  is  attractively  located  in  the  Mi- 
ami Valley,  noted  for  fertility  and  wealth  of 
\egetation.  In  the  city  are  Ludlow,  Suther- 
land, Benninghofen  and  River  Front  parks. 
A  soldiers'  and  sailors*  monument  marks  the 
site  of  Old  Fort  Hamilton.  The  prominent 
buildings  are  a  county  courthouse,  costing 
$350,000;  a  Federal  building,  costing  $110,000; 
a  S250,000  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building;  a  $300,000 
high  school;  Mercy  Hospital,  costing  $150,000; 
and  the  I^ane  Free  Library.  At  Oxford,  twelve 
miles  distant,  are  Miami  University,  Western 
College  and  Oxford  College.  In  the  city  are 
more  than  130  factories.  One  paper  company, 
with  an  annual  output  valued  at  $6,000,000, 
employs  over  1,500  men;  a  tool  company,  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  employs  1,300  men,  and 
its  annual  production  is  valued  at  $3,000,000. 

In  1791,  General  Arthur  Saint  Clair  founded 
a  fort  on  the  present  site  of  Hamilton  as  a 
base  for  his  expedition  against  the  Miami  In- 
dians. He  named  the  place  in  honor  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Two  years  later  the  fort  was 
used  by  General  Anthony  Wayne  in  an  expedi- 
tion in  which  he  succeeded  in  opening  up  the 
Northwest  Territory  to  settlement.  Hamilton 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1810,  and  in 
1857  it  received  a  city  charter.  It  was  the 
boyhood  home  of  William  Dean  Howclls,  who 
wrote  of  it  in  A  Boy's  Town.  Hamilton  was 
one  of  the  first  American  cities  to  own  its 
water,  gas  and  electric  plants.  cr.g. 

HAMILTON,  Ontario,  the  county  seat  of 
Wentworth  County,  one  of  the  most  important 
manufacturing  centers  in  Canada.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Ontario,  thirty-nine  miles 
southwest  of  Toronto,  by  rail.  The  Toronto, 
Hamilton  &  Buffalo,  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  railroads  and  four  electric 
lines  connect   the   city  with  Dundas,  Brant- 
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ford  and  other  points.  Steamers  communicate 
regularly  with  other  important  lake  ports.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1813  by  George 
Hamilton,  in  honor  of  whom  the  place  was 
named;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1846. 
The  population  of  81379  in  1911  ranks  it  sixth 
among  the  cities  of  Canada ;  in  1916  it  was  esti- 
mated at  97,000. 

Hamilton  is  a  city  of  wide  streets,  attractive 
homes  and  substantial  buildings.  Of  the  last 
named  the  most  notable  are  the  courthouse, 
post  oflSce,  armories,  provincial  asylum  for  the 
insane,  some  fine  ofRce  and  bank  buildings  and 
the  Royal  Hotel.  Educational  facilities  are 
provided  by  an  excellent  sj'stem  of  elementary 
schools,  a  collegiate  institute,  a  normal  insti- 
tute and  a  public  library.  Dundurn  Park,  con- 
taining the  Wentworth  Historical  Society's 
Museum,  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive  of 
the  city's  park  reservations.  Features  of  inter- 
est are  the  market  place  and  a  magnificent 
monument,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Battle 
of  Stony  Creek  to  commemorate  the  victory- 
here  gained  over  the  American  forces  in  June. 
1813. 

Through  its  fine  shipping  facilities,  the 
abundant  electrical  power  derived  from  Decew 
Falls,  thirty-five  miles  southeast  of  the  city, 
and  the  large  supply  of  natural  gas  from  the 
Welland  field,  Hamilton  has  won  its  rank  as 
a  manufacturing  center.  In  the  value  of  its 
manufactures  it  ranks  third  among  Canadian 
cities,  with  a  total  which  increased  from  $17,- 
000,000  in  1900  to  $55,000,000  in  1910  and  to 
about  $75,000,000  in  1916.  There  are  about  400 
industrial  plants,  the  largest  of  which  are  the 
Canadian  branches  of  the  International  Har- 
vester, Westinghouse,  International  Steel  and 
Oliver  Plow  companies.  In  the  first  three  more 
than  8,000  people  are  employed.  There  are 
also  factories  for  making  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  clothing,  glass,  elevators,  boots,  tobacco 
products  and  a  great  variety  of  other  manu- 
factures. East  of  the  city  lies  a  large,  rich 
agricultural  section,  highly  productive  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  value  of  the  agricultural 
produce  exported  annually  from  this  district  is 
estimated  at  about  $1,000,000.  h.m.m. 

HAMILTON  RIVER,  the  greatest  river  of  the 
Labrador  peninsula.  Its  source  is  a  chain  of 
small  lakes,  among  them  Ashuanipi  and  Ati- 
konak,  in  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula. 
From  these  lakes  issue  a  number  of  small 
streams,  which  unite  to  form  the  Hamilton. 
About  midway  to  the  Atlantic  in  its  course  of 
350  miles  the  river  turns  sharply,  and  instead 


of  running  southeast,  it  turns  to  the  northeast, 
until  it  ends  in  Lake  Melville,  an  extension  of 
Hamilton  Inlet. 

Grand  Falls.  The  Hamilton  River  is  not 
important  for  its  length  or  for  the  basin  it 
drains  (29,100  square  miles).  It  is  famous, 
however,  for  Grand  Falls,  which  occur  about 
220  miles  from  the  mouth.  Here,  within  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles,  the  river  drops  760  feet, 
a  series  of  rapids  culminating  in  a  sheer  fall 
over  a  rocky  ledge  over  300  feet  high.  At 
the  falls  the  river  is  200  feet  wide,  and  the  roar 
of  the  waters  can  be  heard  for  twenty  miles. 
Below  the  falls  the  river  rushes  through  a 
majestic  canon  400  to  500  feet  high  and  about 
twenty-five  miles  long.  The  falls  were  first 
seen  by  white  men  in  1839,  but  in  the  course 
of  half  a  century  the  existence  became  myth- 
ical, and  not  until  1891,  when  they  were  redis- 
covered, was  accurate  knowledge  of  them  again 
obtained. 

HAMLET,  or  HAMLETH,  a  personage,  half 
mythological  and  half  historical,  whom  Shake- 
speare has  transformed  into  one  of  the  moit 
prominent  figures  in  literature.  He  is  the  hero 
of  the  most  famous  tragedy  of  Shakeq;)eaie, 
which  follows  closely  the  semi-mythological 
story  of  Hamleth.  According  to  the  ancient 
legend  Hamleth  was  Prince  of  Jutland;  the 
king,  his  father,  had  been  murdered  by  his 
own  brother,  Fengo,  who  took  the  throne. 
Hamleth  pretended  madness  to  save  his  life. 
His  mother  helped  him  avenge  his  father's 
murder  by  putting  Fengo  to  death.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 

HAMLIN,  Hannibal  (1809-1891),  an  Amer- 
ican statesman,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
slavery  faction  for  nearly  two  decades  before 
the  War  of  Secession.  He  was  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  1856, 
and  was  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  elected  by  that  party,  for  he  was  chosen 
on  the  Lincoln  ticket  in  1860.  Hamlin  was 
born  in  Maine.  In  1835  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  two  years  later  began  a  long  polit- 
ical career  with  election  to  the  Maine  legis- 
lature, as  a  Democrat.  In  1843  he  was  sent  to 
Congress,  and  ser\-ed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1843  to  1847.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Congressional  term  he  took  a  firm 
stand  against  slavery,  and  in  1846  attracted 
wide  attention  by  introducing  into  the  House 
the  famous  Wilmot  Proviso  (which  see),  an 
antislavery  measure. 

Hamlin  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate   in   1848,   to  fill  a   vacuicy>  And 
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led  for  the  full  term  in  1851.  Five  ycHrx 
he  retired  to  become  goveraor  of  MaJDC. 
07,  however,  be  returned  to  the  Senate, 
t  be  remained  until  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  in  1860.  During  the  War  of 
noD  he  give  Lincoln  his  cordial  and  un- 
rinR  nipport.  From  1869  to  1881  he  was 
ient  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
1881  to  18S3  naa  Mini^tir  to  Spain. 
MUK,  THR0Wl^a  the,  a  fcul  of  strenicth 
tcility  that  forma  an  important  part  of 
ni  athletic  contents.  The  contestant 
■  within  a  circle  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
iter  swinging  the  hammer  round  his  head 
in  momentum,  hurls  it  as  far  as  possible. 
umroer  is  a  metal  ball  weighing  not  more 
■ixteen  pounds;  the  handle,  not  more  than 
feet  long,  consists  of  chains  or  wire  ropes 
wooden  grips  for  the  hands.  Much  prac- 
is  required  before  one  may  become  un 
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left,  poalllon  of  the  feet  at  (he  heninnlnx  of 
vine;  center,  Iwnlnnlng  of  tlie  second  turn — 
Up  on  the  tomi;  ut  right,  tlic  bulant^e.  iifltr 
f  (he  hammer  fly. 

1.  Strength  is  needed,  bkit  this  is  not  so 
Ttsnt    OS   control    of    the    muscles,    which 

work  in  perfect  harmony  to  produce  the 
results.  The  record  throw  for  a  hammer 
ling  aixtccn  poimds  is  172  feet. 
JI'IfEBFEST,  It  :«aport  belonging  to 
ray,  famoiia  because  it  is  the  mo^t  north- 
Lown  in  the  world.  In  givintc  this  distinc- 
to  Hamnierfi-at,  however,  it  inu-Jt  not  be 
rerf  that  there  arc  not  more  northerly 
tn  habitations;  there  are  n  few  small  .=et- 
rnts.  without  incorporLited  government, 
ST  lo  the  North  Pole.  Hammerfest  is  sit- 
1  on  the  island  of  Kvalil,  near  Trom»o. 
summer  temperature  ax'crage.*  nbotit  57°, 
;  that  of  the  winter  averages  31°;  thi.s 
ml  mildness  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 

Stream.  The  town  is  built  entirely  of 
I,  and  has  churches,  schools,  electric  liicht, 
nph  and  other  modem  conveniences. 
•un  does  not  set  from  May  13  to  July 
tnd  this  is  the  busy  time  of  the  (owns- 
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people.  Fishing  llectK  arc  active,  and  cod-liver 
oil  ia  secured  in  great  quantities;  salted  fish, 
reindeer  and  fox  ekiiu,  salt  and  coal  are  ex- 
ported, and  not  only  Norwegian  vessels,  but 


llio-e  of  other  countries,  especially  Russia,  eii- 
ctitcc  in  Uie  city's  trade.  In  this  region  there 
i«  not  a  great  variety  of  food  for  animals,  unil 
^■^lw^^  and  sheep  have  learned  to  eat  fish.  The 
>un  is  not  seen  from  November  18  to  Jan- 
itaiy  23,  and  the  quiet  of  winter  prevails;  bill 
i'\'en  then  the  fisheries  are  carried  on  to  som<! 
cvtenC,  as  there  is  a  period  of  twilight'  daily. 
'['lie  town  has  a  population  of  about  2,.'!00. 

HAMMOCK,  ham'iik,  a  hanging  bed  or  couch 
which  to  the  sailor,  accustomed  to  sleeping  in 
il.  is  comfortable  and  luxurious,  but  to  the  un- 
initiated  is  neither  pleasant  nor  especially  safe. 
The  natives  of  Peru  first  made  use  of  such 
swinging  beds,  and  it  is  from  their  word  hamaca 
that  the  English  name  is  derived.  During  the 
summer  season  hammocks  of  brightly  colored. 
Ioose-wo\'en  cord  or  hemp  are  nmch  in  evidence 
on  verandas  or  under  trees,  but  the  sailor's  ham- 
mock is  a  less  ornamental  and  more  substantial 
affair.  It  is  of  heavy  canvas  three  feet  wide 
and  six  feet  long,  and  ia  swimg  by  cords  at  the 
enils  to  hooks  under  the  deck.  In  the  morning 
it  is  taken  down,  the  mattress  is  rolled  up  in 
il.  and  the  whole  bundle  is  stored  in  a  locker. 
Sometimes  when  a  sailor  dies  at  sea  his  bo<ly  is 
wrappeil  in  his  hummock  for  burial,  and  it  was 
of  this  custom  that  Tennyson  was  thinking 
when  he  wrote: 


O  mother,  p 


HIh  : 


g  find  w 


!Ud  !:< 


nropB  in  his  (osl  and  wandering  (trave. 
HAMMOND,    Tnd..   un   industrial   suburb   oi 
Chicago.  III.,  .idjoining  it  on  the  southeast.    It 
is   sitiiiited    in    Lake   County,   in   i 
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northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  and  extends 
for  two  miles  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  for  five  miles  down  the  Illinois-Indiana 
state  line.  The  business  center  of  Chicago  is 
eighteen  miles  northwest.  Through  the  city 
flows  the  Calumet  River ;  this  is  navigable,  and 
discharges  into  Lake  Michigan  at  South  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  also  through  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Canal.  Hammond  has  the  service  of  all  the 
railway  lines  approaching  Chicago  from  the 
east.  Three  interurban  lines  connect  with  Chi- 
cago, East  Chicago,  Gar>',  Whiting,  Indiana 
Harbor  and  other  cities  in  Northern  Indiana. 
Shipping  facilities  are  further  increased  by  the 
operation  of  three  belt  lines.  Hammond  was 
settled  in  1868  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
Abram  A.  Hammond,  acting  governor  of  the 
state  (1860-1861).  In  1883  it  was  organized  as 
a  town,  and  in  1884  it  received  a  city  charter. 
The  population  in  1916  was  26,171,  by  Federal 
estimate;  in  1910  the  city  had  21,101  people. 

Although  Hammond  is  closely  connected  with 
Chicago  industrially,  it  is  in  itself  a  city  of  im- 
portance. There  are  five  parks  well  distributed 
throughout  the  city,  and  a  system  of  boulevards 
to  connect  these  parks  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  1917.  Central  Park  contains  the 
public  library.  Sessions  of  the  Lake  County 
Superior  Court  are  held  in  Hammond,  though 
it  is  not  the  county  seat.  This  court  was  estab- 
lished by  the  state  legislature  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  growing  city.  The  development  of  Ham- 
mond began  with  the  establishment  here  of  the 
G.  H.  Hammond  Company's  packing  house. 
This  firm  was  the  first  in  the  tTnited  States  to 
pack  fresh  meat  for  shipment  (1869).  For  a 
long  time  the  town  was  known  as  a  packing- 
house community,  but  attention  has  been  turned 
to  other  branches  of  industry.  At  present  the 
city  has  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  of 
surgical  instruments  and  one  of  the  largest 
printing  and  publishing  houses  in  the  United 
States. 

HAMP'DEN,  John  (1594-1643),  a  British 
statesman  who  received  the  title  of  ''Patriot 
Hampden"  for  resisting  Charles  I's  demand  for 
ship  money,  one  form  of  taxation,  after  the 
judges  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  king's  right 
to  levy.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  and  argued  his  own  case 
against  the  Crown  lawyers  for  twelve  days  be- 
fore the  twelve  judges.  Although  the  case  was 
decided  against  him  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  five, 
public  opinion  gave  him  the  victory.  Hamp- 
den was  a  member  of  the  Short  Parliament  and 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  and  was  one  of 


the  five  members  whom  the  king  attempted  to 
seize  in  January,  1642.  When  civil  war  broke 
out  he  commanded  a  regiment  under  the  Eaii 
of  Essex  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  In  the 
skirmish  on  Chalgrove  Field  he  received  a 
wound  and  died  six  days  later.  See  Charles, 
subhead  Charles  I. 

HAMPTON,  Wade  (1818-1902),  an  American 
soldier,  grandson  of  General  Wade  Hampton  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  was  bom  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  studied  law  but  never  prac- 
ticed it,  and  served  in  both  houses  of  the  state  , 
legislature.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
Secession  he  organized  and  equipped  at  \m 
own  expense  a  command  of  Confederate  cav- 
alry, infantry  and  artillerj'  known  as  Hampton's 
Legion.  He  won  distinction  at  Bull  Run  and 
Seven  Pines,  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
cavalry,  took  part  in  Lee's  northern  advance 
and  energetically  opposed  Sheridan's  progress 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  1864  he  became 
lieutenant-general  and  assumed  command  of 
Lee's  entire  cavalry  forces.  In  1865,  as  com- 
mander of  Johnston's  cavalry,  he  made  valiant 
efforts  to  prevent  Sherman's  advance  nortli- 
ward  from  Savannah.  From  1876  to  1879  he 
was  governor  of  South  Carolina,  United  States 
Senator  from  that  state  between  1879  and  1891, 
and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Railroads 
from  1893  to  1897. 

HAMPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE,  a 
meeting  called  in  1604  by  James  I  of  England 
to  settle  the  differences  between  the  Puritan 
and  High  ChuiPch  parties  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  conference  lasted  for  three  days  and 
resulted  in  a  few  trifling  changes  in  the  ritual, 
but  entirely  failed  to  bring  about  the  refonos 
desired  by  the  Puritans.  An  important  indi- 
rect result  of  the  convocation  was  the  revisioQ 
of  the  Bible,  called  the  King  James,  or  author- 
ized, version  of  1611. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE,  an  undenominational,  industrial 
school  establisKed  at  Hampton,  Va.,  in  1868,  for 
the  education  of  negroes  and  Indians.  Its  in- 
fluence on  negro  education  has  been  note- 
worthy. From  it  was  graduated  Booker  T. 
Washington,  the  greatest  educator  of  the  negro 
race,  himself  the  founder  of  a  similar  institu- 
tion (see  TusKEGEE  Normal  and  Indusibial 
Institute).  Hampton  Institute  was  opened  in 
1868  with  two  teachers  and  fifteen  former  slaveB 
as  students,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  Its  founder  and  first 
superintendent  was  General  Samuel  Chapman 
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xmg.  In  1S70  it  was  granted  a  state  char- 
Tlie  school  is  a  private  corporation,  its 
lement  being  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
teen  trustees,  representing  various  reli- 
datotninatioQS. 

T  1^000  acres  of  land  are  owned  by  the 
ition,  and  its  140  buildinKS  include  dormi- 
,  recitation  halla,  the  Collls  P.  Htinting- 
!jibmry  (contaioioK  45.000  volumes!,  u 
1,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  hospital,  mod- 
ick  bams  and  silos,  a  Kymnasium,  a  trade 
i,  ft  community  day  school  used  as  a  prac- 
^ool,  and  a  hall  for  domestic  science  and 
Hure.  Carpentry,  painting,  blacksmith- 
lilwing  and  eleven  other  trades  are  opcD 
ys  who  are  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
irttile  the  girls  are  instructed  in  house- 
laundry  work,  cooking,  sewing,' methods 
ching  and  the  fundamentals  of  agriculture. 
nUMCtion  with  a  four-year  agricultural 
^,  the  institution  maintains  two  wcll- 
[led  farms,  on  which  the  best  modem  farm 
ee  is  observed. 

'  expenses  of  the  school,  which  are  over 
n  per  annum,  are  met  in  part  by  con- 
ions.  Students,  however,  are  required  lo 
w  their  board,  lodging,  clothes,  books  and 
tet  their  other  personal  expenses.  Stu- 
receive  wages  ranging  from  six  to  nine 
an  hour.  Hampton  believes  in  the  moral 
of  r^ular  work  under  careful  supervi- 
lO  all  students  must  do  a  fair  amount  of 
il  labor  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay 
>iUB.  The  industrial  departments  arc  con- 
1  throughout  the  year.  Day  classes  for 
who  desire  academic,  agriculture,  business, 
economics  and  trade  course^j  arc  open 
October  to  June.  During  the  summer  a 
J  institute  is  carried  on  for  o\'er  400  col- 
escfaera  from  over  twenty  states.  About 
lya  and  girls  also  remain  in  summer  to 
on  the  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  kitchens 
MmitoHes,  in  the  trade-school  shops  and 
:  roads  and  grounds.  The  school  has  a 
ag  staff  of  over  200,  and  u  student  cnroll- 
of  1,400,  cicluaive  of  those  who  attend 
immer  school.  ii.tir. 

■PTOH  KOADS,  Battle  of.  See  Mom- 
id  Mebbimac. 

■PTOK  BOADS  CONFEBENCE,  a  fu- 
but  fniilleas  conference  in  American  hi^- 
nwhkh  an  endeavor  was  made  to  arrange 
between  the  North  and  South  toward  the 
r  the  War  of  Secession.  It  was  held  on 
aiy  3,  1865,  on  board  the  Hiwer  Quci:n.  at 
too  Roads  (see  Cuesafcake  Bay),  near 
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Fort  Monroe.  The  conference  was  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  Francis  P.  Blair.  President  Lin- 
coln and  Secretary  of  State  Seward  represented 
the  United  States  government.  The  Confed- 
eracy was  represented  by  Vice-Presi'dent  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens.  Senator  Robert  M.  T. 
Hunter  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  John  A. 
Campbell.  President  Lincoln  refvised  to  make 
any  treaty  with  the  Confederate  government, 
and  declined  to  consider  any  peace  proposal 
other  than  immediate  restoration  of  the  Union, 
the  laying  down  of  Confederate  arms  and  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  The  conference  adjourned 
after  four  hours  of  discussion. 

HAMSTER,  a  species  of  rodent  animals  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  as  the  mouse,  and 
having  the  habit  of  undermining  the  ground 
like  the  gopher.  The  hamster  is  found  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  in  a  large  portion  of  Europe.    It 


la 


■   that 


the 


rat,  and 
has  large  cheek 
pouches  and  a 
Hhort,  hairy  tail. 
On    the    under-  HAMSTER 

parU  it  is  more  About  ont-tenth  actual  size, 
or  less  black,  the  back  is  reddish -gray,  and 
there  are  white  spots  on  the  sides  and  breast. 
This  rodent  burrows  aboiit  three  feet  deep  in 
dry  soil,  and  constructs  chambers  with  several 
entrances.  Some  of  these  rooms  are  large 
enough  to  hold  considerable  amounts  of  com 
and  seeds,  carried,  by  the  animal  in  its  check 
pouches.  During  the  winter  it  sleeps  most  of 
the  time  in  its  burrow,  but  wakens  about  Feb- 
ruary to  feed  on  its  previously  gathered  store. 
It  is  very  prolific,  and  two  or  three  broods, 
each  consisting  of  about  twelve,  are  bom  in  a 
year.  The  hamster  is  partly  kept  in  check  by 
dogs  and  foxes,  which  kill  and  feed  upon  it,  but 
in  Belgium  it  became  such  a  pest  that  the  gov- 
ernment at  one  time  offered  a  bounty  for  each 
iinimal  killed. 

HAHCqCE,  John  (1737-1793).  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  American  patriots  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  President  of  the  Cont mental 
Congress  from  1775  to  1777.  the  first  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  first 
goiemor  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  From 
the  circumstance  of  his  hating  been  the  first 
to  sign  the  Dcclarution,  the  expression,  "lo 
place  one's  John  Hancock  on  a  paper,"  mean- 
ing, ''to  sign  one's  name."  has  become  a  part 
of  current  speech.  He  was  born  in  Braintree, 
Mass.,  and  educated  at  Harvard  College.      From 
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the  begioiuDg  of  the  struggle  o(  the  coloniea 
]igain£t  Britiiih  tyranny  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  defense  of  American  rights,  both  with  voice 
Hnd  pen,  and  the 
attempt   of  Gov- 
ernor Gage  to  ar- 
rest Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams  on 

treason  was  one 
of  the  causes  of 
the  Battle  of 
Lexington  (see 
Lexington.  Bat- 
Ti«  of).  During 
the  Revolution, 
as  major-general 
of  Massachusetts 
militia,  he  led  the 

state     troops     in  JOHN  HANCOCK 

the  Rhode  Island  expedition  of  1778.  He 
served  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1780 
until  his  death,  except  in  1785-1736,  when  he 
was  again  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. An  excellent  portrait  of  Hancock, 
painted  by  John  Singleton  Copley,  hangs  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

HANCOCK,  Mich.,  a  city  in  Houghton 
County,  named  for  John  Hancock  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  and  noted  for  its  copper  industry. 
It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  on  Portage  Lake.  Houghton, 
on  the  opposite  shore,  is  connected  by  bridge 
and  an  electric  line  with  Hancock;  Marquette 
is  ninety-seven  miles  southeast  and  Calumet  is 
Hvelvc  miles  north.  The  city  is  served  by  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western;  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee A  Saint  Paul;  Duluth,  South  Shore  A 
Atlantic  Copper  Range  and  the  Mmeral 
Range  ^allwa^s  and  an  electric  line  A  ship 
canal  proMdes  a  short  cut  for  lake  traffic  to  and 
from  Duluth  The  fi^^t  settlement  wis  made 
in  1840  it  wav  mcorporated  as  a  Milage  in 
1863  and  as  a  cit\  in  1903  Finns  comprise 
-ittv  per  cent  of  the  population  whiih  in 
creased  from  8981  in  1910  to  12079  in  1916  b\ 
Federal  eotimate 

Hancock  it  located  in  the  center  of  the  fj 
mous  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior  and  the 
mining  working  and  shipping  of  copper  oic  J- 
the  principal  indu«tr\  The  Quincj  Calumet 
and  Heela  mines  are  in  this  localitj  Thert  are 
Urge  smelting  worfc=  foundries  "av.  and  plan 
ing  mills  and  factories  for  making  miners  cloth 
ing,  bed  springs  and  boxes.  Features  of  interest 
in  the  city  arc  Montezuma  Park,  Suomi  Col- 
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lege,  the   only  Finnish  College   in   the  United 
States,  and  a  city  library. 

HANCOCK,  WiNFiELO  Scott  (1824-1886),  u 
American  general  in  the  War  of  Secession  and 
in  1880  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Pren- 
dency  of  the  United  States.    He  was  bom  at 
Montgomery   Square,   Pa.,   was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1844  and  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Sixth  Infantry.    He  fought  in  tbc 
Mexican  War,  where  he  commanded  a  com- 
panj',  earning  the  brevet  of  first  lieutenant  for 
services  at  Churubusco.    From  1859  to  1861  he 
was  chief  quartermaster  of  the  Southern  Cili- 
fomia  district.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Ward 
Secession  he  was  given  a  command  in  the  AniT 
of  the  Potomac  and  distinguished  himself  tt 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  General   McClellui 
said  in  his  dispatches  that  "Hancock  was  m- 
perb."     Ob  December   13,   1862,   his  command 
siifTered  a  heavy  loss  at  the  Battle  of  Freder- 
ick^bvirg,  but  he  saved  the  day  largely  at  the 
Buttle  of  Chancellorsville.    He  was  wounded  a* 
Gettysburg,  where  he  took  direct  command  un- 
til the  arrival  of  Meade,     In  1867  he  was  sent 
to  New  Orleans  to  supervise  the  work  of  r«- 
constniction  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  but  vwts 
relieved  at  his  own  request  and  assigned  to  th^ 
Atlantic  military  division  on  Governors'  Island 
Now  York.    He  was  nominated  for  Presidei*' 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Democratic  tielce 
in  1880,  but  was  defeated  by  Garfield. 

General  Haneoek  was  a  brilliant  leader  a.I»' 
forceful  speaker.  In  a  speech  on  the  tarif 
which  was  the  chief  political  issue  in  the  ca.DC 
paign  of  1880,  he  uttered  a  statement  tbs 
amazed  his  opponents  when  he  said,  "The  t»K"^ 
is  a  local  issue."  It  was  termed  absurd  ».*^ 
foolish,  vet  time  has  shown  it  to  be  true. 

HAND,  a  wonderfully-useful  part  of  'tJ 
human  body,  through  which  man  perfoT"*' 
countless  \aried  and  intricate  acta.  It  has  of*^ 
been  said  that  with  the  heart  man  concei-V* 
»ith  the  held  he  directs,  and  with  the  han*  ' 
eveeutes  The  bony  framework  of  the  h»*' 
adminbh  fiti  it  for  the  important  part  it  pl«,3 
in  human  activity.  There  are  twenty-se*'^ 
h  ind  bones  The  wrist,  which  joins  the  hand  ^' 
the  toreirin  contains  eight  carpal  bones;  tli«'* 
jre  i\\  0  long  niflacarpal  bones,  which  lie  in  tn* 
pilm  Fourteen  slender  phalanget  are  found  >0 
the  finger«  and  thumb,  three  in  each  fiogeraBi' 
two  in  the  thumbs. 

Beginning  in  the  upper  part  of  the  foreun 
ire  mil  cles  which  pass  to  the  bones  of  & 
hjnd  ,ind  near  the  wrist  unite  with  strong,  dea- 
der cords  called  tendon*.    These  t 
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d  to  the  joints  of  the  fingen  unil 
WheD  the  muscles  are  excited  to  action 
t  ft  pull  on  the  tendons,  which  in  turn 
be  parts  to  which  they  arc  attached. 


THE  IIA.Nl> 

Phalunseii :    ( (>  1    melac: 
I   radliui:   <c>   ulna. 
t«  lines  Indicate  e 


The  Court.  A  Kpccial  court  is  required,  cun- 
liisting  of  a  ^oor,  luuallj'  of  xmooth  concrete  or 
unglaicd  gymnaiiuni  boarding,  u  surrounding 
•  field,  and  an  upright  board  braced  so  as  not  t» 
"give"  or  vibrate.  This  bonrd  sen-ea  as  the 
rear  wall.  Court  and  field  boundary  lines  arc 
marked  in  red,  the  service  line  being  drawn 
midway  between  the  front  line  and  the  board. 
The  accompanying  diagram  outlines  a  correctly- 
planned  court. 

How  It  Is  Played.  The  Serve:  The  player 
who  begins  the  game — tke  server — stands  nithin 
the  outer  section  of  the  court.  Until  the  ball 
is  put  in  play  the  other  players  must  stand 
outside  the  court,  in  the  field.  The  scn-cr 
srn-es  the  ball  by  dropping  it  to  the  floor  any- 
where within  the  court  on  ihut  aide  of  the 
service  line  farthest  from  the  board.  On  the 
first  rebound  he  strikes  it  *o  that  it  flies  against 
the  board  and  rebounda.  A  proper  sen-e  re- 
([iiircs   that   after   leaving   the   board   the   ball 


tn  can  be  straightened  out  or  mnved 
ved  into  various  positions,  and  Ihi- 
ID  be  made  to  meet  every  part  ot  \\v 
the  fingers  and  can  touch  them  at  sc^- 
ea  oa  the  back.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
r  the  thumb  it  would  be  difficult  to 
and  handle  objects,  so  in  treating  an 
land  the  surgeon  does  everjthing  in  his 

nvc  the  thumb, 
ipanson  of  the  structure  of  the  hand 

shows  that  the  bones  of  (he  hand  an- 
lily  moved  than  those  of  the  fool,  and 

latter  arc  the  stronger  and  ht'a^'ifr. 
IB  of  the  hand,  which  corrc.-ponds  to 
rside  ot  the  instep,  is  nearly  flat,  while 
p  is  aTehe<l.  The  hand  is  designed  for 
ition,  the  foot  for  supporting  tin- 
!  the  body  and  to  help  in  walking.    Thi- 

.    8ec  Foot.  m.ch. 

BALL,     Amekjcan.    a    spirited    K:inif 

ith  an  elastic  ball  which  is  struck  wiili 

d  hand  against  aboard  or  wall.  Han<l- 
developed    from   an   old    Iri.-ili   g.iiiir 

xu^wall  handball,  but  it  has  In-en   .-o 
and  improved  that  in  its  preseni 
more  scientific  than  the  older 

ly  it  is  played  in  'Vinglcs"  or  "doi 
by  tno  or  four  playcrv.  but  it  t 
tor   three    persons   as   well,      .\ 

nut  uae  his  left  hand  skilfully. 
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tiialt  fir.'t  touch  thi-  floor  nitliin  the  section 
farthest  from  the  bci;irci.  If  a  served  ball  leav- 
itig  the  boaril  lirsi  touehes  the  floor  on  ihc 
siile  of  the  service  line  neiinv-t  the  board  it  is 
culled  ."hurl;  if  it  fails  on  that  side  of  the  fro:.! 


line  farthest  from  the  board  it  is  called  long. 
It  one  long  and  one  short  or  two  long  or  two 
short  bftlb  are  aen'ed  consecutively  by  the 
same  server  the  sen-er  ia  out;  in  doubles  the 
side  is  out.  Also,  if  a  served  ball  touches  the 
floor  outside  the  side  lines  o(  the  court  the 
server  or  aide  is  out. 

The  Relum:  Let  us  assume  that  the  ball 
has  been  properly  served.  The  opponent  re- 
lurm  it  by  striking  it  against  the  board  and  he 
may  make  this  play  either  from  a  "fly"  ball  or 
after  the  first  bounce.  If  he  succeeds,  the  seri-er 
bounds  it  again  from  the  board  and  the  game 
proceeds.  If  he  fails,  the  server  scores  one 
point,  the  inning  is  closed  and  the  same  server 
opens  the  next  inning. 

Twenty-one  points  constitute  a  game.  Scor- 
ing shots  can  be  made  only  by  the  serving  side; 
pulouls  are  made  by  the  opposition.  A  ball 
striking  a  player  on  its  way  from  the  board 
counts  against  the  side  struck  and  scores  a 
point  or  a  putout  for  the  opposition.  If  on  its 
course  toward  the  board  it  strikes  an  opposition 
player  before  touching  the  floor,  it  ia  called  a 
hinder,  and  two  hinders  on  one  service  consti- 
tute a  point  or  a  putout  against  the  playing 
side.  A  returned  ball  landing  outside  the  court 
means  a  point  or  a  putout  against  the  playing 
side.  Under  certain  restrictions  a  player  may 
block  his  opponent  by  changing  position  so  as 
to  prevent  free  access  to  the  ball.  For  complete 
directions  and  official  rules,  consult  pamphlets 
on  handball  which  are  obtainable  from  any 
athletic  or  stationery  store  for  ten  eente. 

Ita  Papnlaiity.  Handball  is  growing  stead- 
ily in  popularity,  both  among  professional  ath- 
letes and  those  seeking  recreation  in  aports.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  forms  of  prelim- 
inary athletic  training,  because  it  educates  the 
eye  in  judging  distance  and  direction,  calls  into 
play  a  great  number  of  muscles,  improves 
bodily  control,  increases  the  ability  to  make 
quick  starts  and  stops,  and  develops  the  habit 
of  instant  decision. 

On  account  of  the  limited  area  needed  for  its 
court,  handball  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  large 
cities,  where  large  spaces  are  seldom  available. 
In  many  cases  courts  have  been  built  on  the 
roofs  of  office  buildings,  enabling  business  men 
to  take  advantage  of  this  stimulating  exercise 
out-of-doors  with  but  little  interruption  to  their 

Consult  Egan's  Hand  Ball,  one  oC  the  volumes 
Included  In  "Spalding's  Athletic  Library." 

HAM'DEL,  Gbobge  Frederick  <1885-1759),  a 
1  and  composer,  whose  oratorios  rank 
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his  among  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of 

music.     Tke  Messiah  is  one  of  the  immortal 

masterpieces  of  music.     Handel  yns  bom  it 

Halle,  in  Saxony, 

Germany,  and  at 

the  age  of  twelve 

made  his  debut  as 

a  performer  at  the 

court    of    Berlin. 

Later   he   played 

in    orchestras    at 


Ha 


and 


Hambui^,  and  his 
first  two  operas, 
Almira  and  Nero, 
were  performed 

in  the  latter  city,  fame  Imperishable. 
In  1706  he  left  for  Italy  to  study,  where  be  re- 
mained three  years.  It  was  durii^  this  time 
that  Handel's  Italian  style  reached  its  full  du- 
turity  and  that  his  name  became  widely  known 
throughout  the  musical  world.  Then  he  wait  ■ 
to  England,  where  he  remained  the  greater  put 
of  hia  life.  But  it  was  not  until  after  his  nf- 
pointment  as  head  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  that  he  changed  from  opera  to  the  cran- 
position  of  oratorios,  and  produced  in  sucm- 
sion  Israel  in  Egypt,  L' Allegro  and  II  Pout- 
roso,  Saul,  Samson,  and  many  other  Engbil 
oratorios. 

He  composed  forty-two  operas  before  mitiil 
The  Messiah,  which  was  brought  out  in  tT41 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  HospittI  in 
Dublin.  It  is  said  that  at  this  performiiw 
when  the  great  "Hallelujah  Chorus"  WM 
reached.  King  George  II,  moved  by  pioua  emo- 
tion, rose  to  his  feet,  which  action  was  promjitlT 
followed  by  everyone  in  the  house.  To  Ua 
day  it  is  the  custom  ia  some  places  to  rise  whai 
this  chorus  is  being  sung.  No  choral  fettivil 
is  considered  complete  without  some  reminclv 
of  The  Messiah.  It  continues  as  the  mod  pV" 
ular  of  all  oratorios  in  America  and  Sa^ua, 
combining  the  elements  of  beauty  and  popul«- 
ity.  Handel  worked  almost  to  the  day  of  J* 
death,  for  not  even  his  blindness,  during  '''' 
last  six  years,  could  daunt  hia  energy.  He  •* 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

Consult  Marshall's  Bandet,  In  "Qrest  llurt*" 

HAMDICAP,  han'di  kap,  an  extn,  buria  f 
penalty  placed  on  a  competitor  in  tliU^ 
events,  who  by  past  performaooes  bu  JW* 
himself  superior  to  those  with  whom  he  wttd" 
his  skill.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ibi*- 
ing  of  lota  from  a  cap.     The  obtMt  of  tk 
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place  all  contestanta  on  aa  equal 
es  the  best  athletes  start  from  u 
I  "Bcratch."  In  front  of  them,  at 
"ing   according   to   "form"    previ- 

are  placed  those  other  runners 
he  benefit  of  handicaps.  In  all 
ttrttuice  an  official  hundicapper  is 
!  his  decision  as  to  what  form  the 
[  take  ia  final.  Horses  are  bandi- 
es by  being  made  to  ciirn'  extra 
ra  are  handicapped  by  strokes 
ieat«.  In  the  great  national  games 
id  cricket  there  arc  no  handicaps, 
!  of  these  sports  makes  it  impoe- 


AH,  a  musical  instrumeDt  having 
strings  and  shaped  somewhat  like 
ibration  of  the  strings  is  produced 
wheel  which  is  treated  with  rosin 
1  by  a  handle  at  the  end.  The 
ipplied  to  the  hurdy-gurdy,  which 
instrument  having  a  hur^li  tone. 
Mlingly  limited  artistic  Ticld.  and 
lose  surface  contains  pegs  nhich 
a  and  produce  tone  effects.  The 
)  known  to  have  existed  in  the. 
,  and  was  in  vogue  for  a  time  in 
uiy;  but  the  present  hurdy-gurdy 
ed  to  street  musicians,  who  frc- 
t  it  on  wheels,  for  greater  ease  in 
.  It  is  not  a  popular  in.stniment, 
in  derision  barrel  organ,  because 

,  Because  of  the  peculiar  forma- 
it,  this  name  is  given  to  the  Bal- 

(aee  Or]ol£). 

7,  hahng' choi£,  an  ancient  waited 

capital  of  the  province  of  Chcki- 
lected  with  Peking  by  the  Grand 
too  miles  southwest  of  Shanghai, 
the  East  China  Sea.  Hangchow 
nter  of  Chinese  learning  tor  cen- 
is  DOW  one  of  the  most  important 
ities  of  the  Kast.  Walls  twenty 
,  thick  and  forty  feet  high  sur- 
;ient  portion  of  the  city  and  are 
°n  well-siiarded  gateways.  The 
□n  consislK  of  beautiful  suburbs 
falls,     Hanpchow  was  opened   to 

in  1896,  h:iving  previously  held 
3mmunicatio[i  with  "foreign  dev- 
leans  are  there  aalled.  Now  the 
lods  to  the  value  of  more  than  SIO.- 
Uy  and  the  imports  are  valued  at 
00.  The  exports  consist  of  tea, 
m,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  tap- 


estries and  furs;  the  imports  are  chiefly  manu- 
factured goods,  copper,  leather  and  tobacco. 
Population,  including  suburbs,  estimated  at 
about  600,000.  The  city  is  also  known  as  Hang- 
Chow-Fu. 

EANG'ING,  the  legal  method  most  gener- 
ally adopted  for  the  inlliction  of  the  death  pen- 
alty upon  those  convicted  of  murder.  The 
present  system  of  hanging,  by  use  of  the  drop, 
was  first  used  in  1760.  For  a  long  time  it  nas 
considered  necessary  to  ha\e  both  executions 
and  trials  public  in  order  to  impress  evildoers: 
but  the  tendency  is  now  to  avoid  publicity,  and 
the  sentence  is  carried  out  within  prison  walls, 
with  but  few  witnesses.  The  place  and  time  are 
also  fi.ted  within  statutory  limits  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  which  orders  that  between 
specified  hours  on  a  certain  day  the  condemned 
shall  "be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead,"  In 
some  states  of  the  Union,  electrocution  has 
been  substituted  for  hanging.  Courts  have  very 
generally  adopted  Friday  (which  see)  as  the 
day  of  the  week  for  executions.  See  Capital 
Punishment;  Electrocution. 

HANGING  GARDENS  OF  BABYLON,  The, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  se^'cn  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world,  were  situated  at  Babylon.  Ac- 
cording to  accepted  belief  they  were  constructed 
by  King  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  pleasure  resort 
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for  his  Median  wife,  Amytis,  whom  he  had 
brought  from  a  mountainous  region  and  who 
had  wearied  of  the  level  plains  of  her  adopted 
country.  The  enclosure  contained  several  acres 
of  flower  gardens,  groves  and  avenues  of  trees, 
with  fountains  and  banquet-rooms  distributed 
at  intervals.  The  entire  area  was  raised  in  ter- 
races by  means  of  tiers  of  masonry  to  heights 
of  from  seventy-five  to  300  feet.  Water  for 
irrigating  purposes  was  pumped  from  the  Eu- 
phrates River  by  a  device  said  to  resemble  the 
screw  of  Archimedes  (see  Abchimbdban  Screw). 
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Some  authorities  attribute  the  construction  of 
the  hanging  gardens  to  Semiramis,  a  semi- 
historic  queen  of  Assyria.  See  Seven  Wonders 
OF  THE  World. 

HANKOW,  hahn'kou,  the  most  important 
commercial  city  in  the  interior  of  China,  600 
miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  province  of  Hupeh. 
It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Han 
and  Yang-tse-kiang,  in  a  network  of  navigable 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  is  connected  by  railroad 
with  Peking.  Hankow  is  one  of  China's  treaty 
ports;  it  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1862 
by  the  British,  who  had  previously  held  exclu- 
sive commercial  concessions.  The  native  quar- 
ters of  the  city  are  dirty  and  overcrowded, 
but  the  European  "concessions,"  as  they  are 
called,  extend  for  more  than  three  miles  along 
the  river  banks,  with  substantial  residences  and 
business  buildings.  The  largest  oceqn-going 
steamers  ascend  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  imload 
into  lighters  moored  in  the  river,  which  is  here 
nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  principal  exports  are 
tea,  hides,  cotton,  silk,  rice  and  oils.  The  im- 
ports are  piece  goods,  metals  and  machinery. 
In  1912  Hankow  was  captured  by  the  Chinese 
revolutionists  and  made  the  provisional  capi- 
tal of  the  new  republic.    Population,  826,000. 

HAN'NA,  Marcus  Alonzo  (1837-1904),  an 
American  capitalist,  political  leader  and  for- 
mer Senator  of  the*  United  States.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  a  business  man  and 
throughout  his  political  activity,  Hanna  showed 
remarkable  initiative  and  energj*.  He  was 
bom  in  Ohio  and  educated  in  the  Cleveland 
public  schools.  In  1858  he  entered  the  whole- 
sale grocer>'  business  in  Cleveland,  gradually 
extended  his  interests,  and  in  1885  was  head 
of  a  large  coal  and  mining  firm.  Later  he 
acquired  stock  in  newspapers,  theatrical  enter- 
prises, banks  and  railways. 

As  early  as  1880  Hanna  had  become  active 
in  local  Republican  politics,  and  his  influence 
steadily  increased.  At  the  time  during  which 
he  was  the  greatest  single  force  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  he  was  by  many  Republican.^,  and 
by  those  of  all  other  parties,  one  of  the  most 
cordially  di.^^likod  men  in  the  nation.  After 
the  election  of  McKinley  he  was  jippointcd 
United  States  Senator  from  Ohio  to  fill  the 
imexpircd  term  of  John  Sherman,  whom  the 
President  had  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  in 
1896  he  was  elected  for  the  following  full  term. 
Hanna  was  actively  interested  in  ciucstions 
pertaining  to  capital  and  labor,  and  in  1902 
used  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
of  the  anthracite  coal  strike. 


HAN 'NAY,  James  (1842-1910),  a  Canadian 
historian,  remembered  chiefly  for  his  Hislcry 
oj  Acadia f  a  work  which  dispelled  much  of  the 
sentimental  haze  created  by  Longfellow's 
Evangeliiie,  and  considerably  modified  the  pre- 
vious notions  of  English  cruelty  in  dealing 
with  the  Acadian  peasants.  Of  his  numerous 
other  writings  the  most  important  are  History 
of  the  War  of  1812,  biographies  of  Wilmot  and 
Tilley,  and  a  History  of  New  Brunswick.  Han- 
nay  was  born  at  Richibucto,  N.  B.,  studied  law, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  was  for  ax 
years  oflicial  reporter  of  the  provincial  supreme 
court.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  news- 
paper work,  and  through  his  editorials  in  the 
Saint  John  Gazette  and  the  Telegraph  wielded 
considerable  influence.  He  lectured  frequently 
on  historical  topics,  and  abo  contributed  his- 
torical articles  and  occasional  poems  to  period- 
icals. 

HAN'NIBAL  (247-183  B.C.),  the  greatest  gen- 
eral and  statesman  of  ancient  Carthage,  who 
in  the  use  of  stratagems  and  ambuscades  8U^ 
passed  all  other  military  leaders  of  antiquity. 
He  was  destined  by  his  father,  Hamilcar  Barca, 
to  succeed  him  in  the  work  of  vengeance 
against  the  Romans,  who  had  constantly  sought 
to  bring  North  Africa  under  subjection.  While 
still  a  boy  he  w^as  taken  to  Spain,  where  he 
showed  marked  evidence  of  his  military  apti- 
tude. At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  becante 
commander  of  the  army  in  Spain.  Judging 
that  the  Romans  could  be  conquered  only  in 
Italy,  he  prepared  to  carry  out  his  vengeanoe 
against  Rome  by  marching  across  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Rhone  and  the  Alps  with  90,000  foot  sol- 
diers, 12,000  horsemen  and  thirty-se\*en  ele- 
phants. He  reached  the  Rhone  before  the 
Romans  could  check  his  advance,  after  great 
hardships  in  crossing  the  mountains  and  a  oodt 
sequent  depletion  of  his  forces.  His  paasage 
over  the  mountains  was  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  any  military  force  of  an- 
tiquity. He  encountered  a  Roman  army  under 
Scipio  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino  and  defeated 
it  in  218  b.  c,  chiefly  by  the  strength  of  his 
Numidian  cavalry. 

The  following  year  Hannibal  defeated  the 
Roman  general  Flaminius,  then  marched  into 
Apulia.  In  216  B.  c.  the  battle  of  Cannae  iw 
fought,  which  resulted  in  a  total  defeat  for  the 
Romans,  about  50,000  of  whom  were  killed. 
Hannibal  then  made  his  new  headquarten  is 
Capua,  where  his  troops  .lived  so  luzuriooriy 
that  their  discipline  and  health  were  uida*- 
mined.    In  the  next  two  yean  Hannibal'a  pov- 
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Southern  Italy  became  difficult;  his 
tiffered  reverses,  and  neither  his  own 
Dent  nor  Philip  V  of  Macedon,  his 
f,  helped  to  recover  his  losses.  In  212 
ured  Tarentum,  but  lost  his  hold  on 
ita.  In  203  he  was  called  to  defend  his 
p  which  had  been  invaded  by  Scipio. 

defeated  in  Africa  by  the  Romans  in 
.  at  Zama,  and  after  eighteen  years  of 
conflict,  the  Second  Punic  War  ended, 
;e  being  forced  to  accept  the  most 
tang  conditions  of  peace.  Hannibal  was 
rty-eix  years  of  age. 

being  concluded,  he  proved  himself  an 
teaman,  and  as  ci\41  magistrate  devoted 
to  restoring  the  resources  of  Carthage. 
yean  after  the  victory  at  Zama  the 
Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  demand 
ender.  He  fled  to  Ephesus  and  offered 
ices  to  Antiochus  III  of  Syria  for  the 
in  commencing  against  the  Romans. 
ere  accepted,  but  failing  in  an  expedi- 
ainst  the  Rhodians  as  commander  of 
ian  fleet,  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  flee. 
it  to  Crete,  then  back  to  Asia  and 
refuge  with  the  king  of  Bithynia.  The 
I  sent  Flaminius  to  demand  his  sur- 
but  Hannibal  preferred  to  die  rather 
i  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
it.  Libyssa  he  took  poison,  which  he 
carried  with  him,  secreted  in  a  ring. 
)bable  year  of  his  death  was  183  b.  c. 

Jt  Abbott's  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian; 
'  Hannibal. 

•d  8«kjeets.  The  following  topics  In 
olumes  may  be  con.*«ulted  In  connection 
i  article  on  Hannibal : 

«  Punic  Wars 

ir  Barca  Sclplo 

IIBAL,  Mo.,  a  growing  industrial  city 
Mississippi  River,  eighteen  miles  south 
icy,  HI.,  120  miles  northwest  of  Saint 
nd  about  ninety  miles  west  of  Spring- 
U.  It  is  in  Marion  County,  in  the 
stem  part  of  the  state,  and  is  served 
Missouri,  Kansas  <&  Texas ;  the  Wabash ; 
tcago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  the  Saint 
k  Hannibal,  and  other  railroads.  By 
»t  lines  it  has  water  connection  with 
ver  towns.  The  population  was  18341 
and  21336  in  1916,  by  Federal  esti- 

nanufacturing  section  of  the  city  occu- 
I  low  land  close  to  the  river;  the  busi- 
id  residence  sections  extend  west  on 
ind  hilly  ground.    Among  the   promi- 


nent buildings  are  a  city  hall,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000;  a  Federal  building,  costing 
$175,000;  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Garth  Memo- 
rial Library,  the  County  courthouse,  Levering 
Hospital  and  Nurses'  Home,  Saint  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  and  the  high  school.  A  large  rail- 
road and  wagon  bridge  crosses  the  river  to 
East  Hannibal,  111.  Central  Park  is  a  city 
park  of  one  acre;  Riverview  Park,  containing 
120  acres,  extends  along  the  river  to  the  north. 

Of  the  numerous  articles  manufactured  at 
Hannibal,  the  most  important  are  cement  (pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  largest  Portland  cement 
plants  in  the  Middle  West),  shoes,  stoves,  car 
wheels,  furniture,  cigars,  buttons  and  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products.  The  value  '  of 
manufactured  products  in  favorable  years  ex- 
ceeds $8,500,000. 

During  a  part  of  his  boyhood,  Mark  Twain 
lived  at  Hannibal,  and  his  old  home  is  owned 
and  kept  by  the  city  as  a  memorial.  The 
city  contains  also  a  monument  to  him,  erected 
by  the  state.  Here  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
"river  rat"  and  with  his  imaginative  com- 
panions experienced  many  of  the  incidents 
described  in  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Tom  Saw- 
ycr.  Their  cave  south  of  the  city  is  visited 
by  many  people. 

Hannibal  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1819 
and  incorporated  in  1839.  The  government  is 
administered  under  a  city  charter,  granted  in 
1845  and  revised  in  1873.  Prior  to  1890  the 
city  was  an  important  lumber  market. 

HANOI,  hah  noi' ,  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Annam,  Southeastern  Asia,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Tongking,  and  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  French  Indo-China.  It  has  a 
picturesque  situation  on  the  Songkoi,  or  Red 
River,  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tongking.  The  Songkoi  River  is  nav- 
igable for  small  vessels  and  is  crossed  at  Hanoi 
by  a  fine  railway  bridge  over  a  mile  in  length. 
The  city  is  connected  with  its  port,  Haiphong, 
by  a  railroad,  and  is  also  in  communication 
by  rail  with  Langson,  a  town  on  the  Chinese 
frontier.  As  a  commercial  center  it  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  though  most  of  the 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  merchants. 
Rice,  silk,  cotton  embroidery  and  matches  are 
exported,  and  the  natives  produce  beautifully- 
carved  furniture  and  artistic  metal  work.  The 
city  has  been  greatly  improved  since  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  French  in  1882. 
New  broad  streets  have  been  constructed, 
some  well  lighted  with  electricity,  and  even 
the  native  quarters  are  clean  and  well  kept. 
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The  population,  consistiog  chiefly  of  Anna- 
mites,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Indians,  with 
about  3,000  Europeans,  is  estimated  at  110,000. 

HANOVER,  kan'ohvcr,  a  town  in  Grey 
County,  Ontario,  in  the  Heslom  part  of  the 
Ontario  peninsula.  It  is  on  the  Saugeen  River 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific 
railways,  forty-five  miles  by  rail  south  of  Owen 
Sound.  Hanover  is  an  important  furniture 
manufuctunn^  center,  having  no  fewer  than 
right  furniture  factories.  There  are  also  flour 
and  woolen  mills,  a  shirt  factory  and  brick 
and  cement  works.  The  town  receives  hydro- 
electric power  from  Eugenia  Falls.  Popula- 
tion in  1911,  2^2;  in  1916,  estimated,  3,000. 

HANOVER,  in  German,  hakno'ver,  since 
'866  ft  province  of  Prussia,  but  formerly  an 
independent  kingdom,  which  gave  to  England 
r.  line  of  Hanoverian  rulers.  The  pro\'ince  is 
bounded    on    the    north    by  the   North  Sea. 
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Schleswig-Holstein  and  Mecklcnburg-Scbwerin, 
west  by  Holland,  cast  by  Saxony  and  Bruns- 
wick and  south  by  Hesse- Nassau  and  West- 
phalia. It  ia  drained  by  the  rivers  Elbe.Weser 
and  Ems,  with  their  numerous  tributaries. 
The  southern  part  is  mountainous,  contain- 
ing the  Harz  Mountains,  which  are  extremely 
rich  in  minerals  and  timber.  Agriculture  is 
the  most  important  industry,  but  is  in  a 
backward  state,  only  forty  per  cent  of  the 
available  land  being  cultivated.  The  soil  is 
not  very  fertile,  except  in  some  low-lying  dis- 
tricts, but  hops,  flax,  tobacco  and  sugar  beets 
are  grown.  The  manufactures  are  extensive, 
especially  those  of  iron  and  copper,  cotton  and 
wootea  goods  and  leather.  Shipbuilding  is  an 
important  iadustrj-,  carried  on  chiefly  at  Wil- 
helmsha\en,  the  principal  base  for  submarine 
vessels  during  the  War  of  the  Nations.    Al- 
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though  there  are  excellent  railroad 
cations,  the  River  Weser  is  the  main  com- 
mercial highway  of  the  province. 

For  admiDistrativc  purposes  the  province  k 
divided  into  six  departments,  Hanover,  Hildes- 
heim,  Liineburg,  Stade,  Osnabriick  and  Aurkli. 
Until  1692,  when  it  was  made  an  elecUMSIe, 
Hanover  was  practically  a  part  of  the  Duchy 
of  Brunswick.  In  1714  the  Elector  Geoip 
Louis  became  King  George  I  of  England,  and. 
until  1837.  Hanover  was  ruled  by  English  bot- 
ereigns.  Hanoverian  laws  did  not  permit  » 
woman  to  ascend  the  throne,  so  when  Victcro 
became  queen  of  England  in  1837.  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, duke  of  Cumberland,  fifth  son  of 
George  HI  of  England,  became  ruler  of  Han- 
over. The  incorporation  of  Hanover  as  ■ 
part  of  the  Prussian  empire  by  the  t«nng  rf 
the  Peace  of  Prague  in  1866  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  king  of  Hanover.  Enmity  be- 
tween the  Hohenzollerns  of  Prussia  and  the 
Guelphs  of  Hanover  existed  until  the  recoo- 
ciliation  effected  by  the  marriage  of  the  dau^ 
ter  of  Kaiser  William  II  to  Ernest  Augusttii. 
son  of  the  last  king  of  Hanover. 

Hanover,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town, 
is  capita)  of  the  province  of  Hanover.  It  hu 
iron  foundries,  machine  works  and  manufac- 
tures of  chemicals,  tobacco  and  cigara.  The 
River  Leine  flows  through  the  city,  dividing 
it  into  an  old  and  a  new  portion,  Aaan  educa- 
tional center  ILmover  ranks  high  among  Ger- 
man cities  and  is  noted  for  the  purity  of  the 
German  spoken  there.  Its  commercial  growth 
is  modem,  but  has  been  so  rapid  that  within 
a  few  years  it  has  become  the  seventh  city  of 
Prussia  and  twelfth  in  importance  in  the  Ger- 
man empire.  Hanover  was  the  first  Germui 
city  to  be  lighted  with  gas.  Hie  city  wu 
foimdcd  in  1100.  and  was  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1481.  Popu- 
lation in  ISIO,  302,375.  ratjk. 

HANSEATIC,  hanseal'ik,  LBAGDB,  or 
HANSA,  a  union  of  a  number  of  aXiea  of 
Northern  Germany,  formed  in  about  the  thifr 
teenth  cpntury  for  their  mutual  safety  and  the 
protection  of  their  commerce.  The  sea  and 
land  were  so  overrun  with  pirates  and  robben 
that  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  made  a  compact  to 
keep  open  the  road  across  Holstein  comiect- 
ing  the  North  Sea  with  the  Baltic,  Bnmwiek 
soon  joined  these  cities,  and  out  of  this  union 
grew  the  Hansa,  which  at  its  most  flourufaiiv 
period  included  eighty-five  towns  and  citiea. 

LilbeL'k  was  rect^niied  as  the  leader,  »™< 
lieie  deputies  of  the  other  Bauestic  towns 
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cUbcusb  their  affairs.  During  the  fif- 
oentiuy  the  power  of  the  league  was  at 
^t,  but  as  its  power  and  ambition  in- 

people  dreaded  its  domineering  au- 
However,  it  was  of  great  benefit  to 
m  Europe  by  establishing  new  centers 
e,  constructing  canals  and  introducing 
nrm  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
itate  commerce.  After  the  discovery  of 
%  the  trade  of  Europe  was  entirely  re- 
1,  so  the  Hansa  declined  rapidly  and 
rf  its  members  withdrew.  Only  Ham- 
^beck  and  Bremen  remained  faithful 
old  compact,  and  under  the  new  Ger- 
mpire  they  still  retain  their  self-gov- 
t,  being   known   as   Hansestadte.     See 

TATES. 

'GOOD,  NoBMAN  (186^  ),  an  Amer- 
litor  and  author  who  in  his  writings 
;  untouched  few  topics  of  public  inter- 
or  is  his  range  of  subjects  more  note- 

than  the  force  and  directness  with 
lie  has  prdtented  them.  No  one,  read- 
editorials,  could  remain  in  doubt  as  to 
victions.  He  was  born  in  Chicago,  but 
last  for  his  education,  graduating  from 
d  University  and  Harvard  Law  School. 
it  work  was  done  as  a  dramatic  critic 

staff  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
'ork,  and  afterward  he  was  one  of  the 

of  the  Bookman;  his  writings  in  the 
)ublication  attracted  so  much  attention 
.  ^903  he  was  made  editor  of  Collier's 
f,,. This  post  he  held  for  ten  years,  re- 
ling  it  in  1913  to  become  editor  of 
's    Weekly,    with    which    paper    he    re- 

until  1916,  when  it  was  combined  with 
dependent.    Hapgood  then  gave  his  at- 

entirely  to  political  affairs. 
3BURG,  hahps'boorK,  or  HABSBURG, 
or,  an  imperial  family,  famous  in  Euro- 
istory,  a  descendant  of  which  wears  to- 
5  crown  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  name, 
action  of  Habichtsburg,  meaning  hawk's 
is  taken  from  a  castle  which  was  built 
eleventh  century  by  Werner,  Bishop  of 
uig,  on  the  bank  of  the  Aar  River,  in 
riss  canton  of  Aargau.  His  nephew, 
'  I,  was  the  first  Count  of  Hapsburg, 
!  real  founder  of  the  imperial  house  was 

III,  who  lived  during  the  latter  half 
twelfth  century. 

i  1438  until  1806,  when  the  title  became 
,  all  but  two  of  the  sovereigns  who 
le  cro¥m  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
bpsburgs  (see  Holy  Roman  Empire). 


Emperor  Charles  V  (1500-1558)  founded  a 
Spanish  line  of  the  Hapsburg  family,  which 
became  extinct  in  1700.  The  male  line  of  the 
Austrian  Hapsburgs  died  out  in  1740,  but  Maria 
Theresa  (which  see),  daughter  of  Charles  VI, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  her  descendants 
have  continued  to  rule  in  Austria. 

HARA-KIRI,  hah' rah  ke're,  a  Japanese 
method  of  suicide,  formerly  permitted  among 
criminals  of  the  Samurai,  or  military  class,  as 
being  less  disgraceful  than  public  execution. 
It  consisted  of  disembowel  ment  by  means  of 
gashes  made  in  the  abdomen  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  This  manner  of  death  was  also  em- 
ployed by  those  who  wished  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  criminal  or  dishonorable  acts. 
Since  1868,  when  the  Japanese  feudal  system 
was  abolished,  hara-kiri  has  fallen  almost  en- 
tirely into  disuse,  but  it  is  occasionally  prac- 
ticed. The  last  prominent  people  to  commit 
hara-kiri  were  Baron  Nogi  and  his  wife,  in 
1912,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  live  after 
their  beloved  emperor,  Mutsuhito,  died. 

HARDCOURT,  Sir  Wiluam  George  Gran- 
ville Venables  Vernon  (1827-1904),  an  Eng- 
lish statesman  and  one  of  the  most  devoted 
followers  of  W.  E.  Gladstone  during  the  lat- 
ter's  notable  career.  He  was  graduated  with 
honors  from  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1854,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  inter- 
national law  at  Cambridge  in  1869.  He  first 
attracted  attention  by  a  series  of  letters  to 
The  Times  of  London,  in  which  he  strongly 
opposed  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  states 
of  America  as  belligerents  in  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion. Entering  Parliament  in  1868,  he  soon 
achieved  a  reputation  as  a  ready  debater,  with 
great  power  of  satire.  He  became  Home  Sec- 
retary in  1880,  and  in  1886  was  made  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  the  British  policy  that  led  to  the 
South  African  War  (1899-1902),  and  his  too- 
candid  criticisms  caused  him  to  lose  much  of 
his  popularity.  The  party  he  had  led  for  many 
years  adopted  Lord  Rosebery  as  chief,  and 
Harcourt  remained  in  Parliament  merely  as 
a  private  member.  He  was  typical  of  the  ad- 
vanced liberal  politician  of  his  time,  a  true 
aristocrat,  yet  a  master  of  the  art  of  conduct- 
ing a  popular  campaign. 

HARDECANUTE,  hahr  de  ka  nute' ,  or 
HARTHACNUT  (about  1019-1042),  one  of 
three  successive  Danish  kings  who  ruled  Eng- 
land and  Denmark.  He  was  the  son  of  Canute 
the  Great,  whose  courtiers  wishing  to  flatter 
him  asked  that  he  "conmiand  the  waves  of 
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the  sea  to  atop."  Hardccanute's  mother  woe 
Emma  of  Normaady.  At  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  in  1035  he  was  ruling  as  under- 
kinR  in  Denmark,  and  his  half-brother  Harold 
at  once  laid  claim  to  the  throne.  His  claims 
were  supported  by  his  mother  and  Godwin, 
Eiirl  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  succeeded  in 
holding  Wessex,  while  Northumberland  and 
Mercia  were  held  by  Harold.  Hardecanute, 
however,  made  no  effort  to  sceiire  his  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  it  passed  also  to  Harold. 
The  latt«r  died  in  1040,  The  Witan,  or  coun- 
cil roembcra,  then  chose  Hardecanute  king,  and 
he  reached  England  with  sixty  ships  and  be- 
gan at  once  to  extort  a  large  sum  for  their 
maintenance.  His  reign  was  not  marked  by 
«ar  or  other  important  events,  the  govern- 
ment being  left  in  the  hands  of  his  mother 
and  Earl  Godwin,  while  he  gave  himself  up 
to  coarse  pleasures.  After  his  death  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  half-brother,  later  known  as 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  built  Westminster 
Abbey. 

HABDHESS.  In  a  solid  substance,  such  as 
copper,  glass  or  steel,  hardness  is  determined 
by  its  ability  to  scratch  or  to  resist  being 
scratched  by  other  substances.  One  body  is 
harder  than  another  when  it  will  scratch  or 
indent  it;  for  instance,  glass  will  scratch  cop- 
per, so  it  is  the  harder  of  the  two.  When 
many  solid  substances,  such  as  iron  and  steel, 
are  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature  and 
suddenly  cooled  they  become  much  harder, 
bnt  some  substances,  such  as  copper,  if  treated 
in  this  manner,  become  soft  and  pliable,  so 
they  are  slowly  cooled  to  harden  (see  Tem- 
pering; AvNE,^LiNe).  Cold  and  silver  are  too 
soft  to  use  as  coins  when  pure,  but  are  made 
hard  by  mixing  with  copper  (sec  Alloy),  The 
hardness  of  any  given  subslanco  is  generally 
measured  from  a  table  of  a  few  well-known 
minerals  ranging  from  tho  soft  talc,  which  is 
easily  scratched  by  the  finger  nail,  to  the  dia- 
mond, the  hardest  known  substance.  This 
Mandard  "scale  of  hardness."  beginnii^  with 
the  soft  minerals,  is  as  follows: 


1.  Talc 

G,  Feldspar 

1.  Calclle 

7,  Qimriz 
S.  Topni 

t.  Fluorspar  9.  S^ipphlre 

.';.  Apatite  10.   Diamond 

Numbers  1  and  2  can  be  scratched  by  the 
finger  nail ;  numbers  3  lo  6,  inclusive,  can  be 
scratched  by  a  knife,  and  number  6  will  scratch 
ordinary  window  glass.  Number  10  cnn  be 
ground  or  polished  only  by  diamond  powder. 


■S  OAfiDY 

HARDY,  Adtruh  SruitaiB  (1837-1899),  t 
Canadian  barrister  and  stateaman,  for  many 
years  one  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat's  chief  lieuten- 
ants in  Ontario,  and  for  the  last  three  yean 
of  his  life  premier  of  the  province.  Hardy  km 
bom  at  Mount  Pleasant  (or  Mohawk),  Beast 
County,  Ont.,  attended  the  grammar  school 
there,  and  after  further  studies  was  admitted 
to  legal  practice  as  an  attorney  in  1861,  though 
he  was  not  regularly  called  to  the  bar  uMil 
1S65.  His  youthful  enthusiasm,  his  attention 
to  detail,  a  pleasing  presence,  which  conciliated 
juries,  and,  above  all,  his  capacity  for  btni 
work,  all  combined  to  win  him  rapid  advance- 
nieni.  He  was  created  Queen's  Counsel  io 
1876, 

Hardy's  success  as  a  barrister,  naturally 
(umed  his  thoughts  towards  a  political  career, 
but  he  was  wisely  restrained  from  enteiiiig 
politics  until  1873,  when  he  felt  that  his  pro- 
fc.-<sional  standing  was  assured.  He  was  electeil 
as  a  Liberal  member  of  the  Ontario  legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  sat  until  his  death.  In  187T 
Sir  Oliver  Mowat  appointed  him  provincial 
secretary',  and  in  1889  commissioner  of  crown 
lands.  In  1896  Hardy  succeeded  Mowat  a* 
premier.  He  was  an  active  legislator,  and 
secured  the  adoption  of  many  needed  laws  on 
sanitation,  liquor  licenses,  legal  procedure, 
railways  and  other  matters  of  general  inter- 
est. Though  his  administration  was  brief,' it 
was  important  in  Ontario's  history.  a.HJ- 

HARSY,    Thomas    (1840-        ),  aa   En^id 
novelist  whose  stem  types  of  character  will 
probably  live  in  literature  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  too  tragic  and  cniel  to  appeal 
to  many  readers.    He  was  bom  in  Doraetshire, 
studied  at  King's 
College,  London, 
and   early  began 
training    to    be- 

tect.  When  he 
was  twenty-seven 
he  left  that  pro- 
fession to  begin 
writing,  tind  his 
Far  from  the 
Madding  Croxod 
first  gained  him 
popular  fa\or.  In 

1878  he  produced  THOMAS  HAROT 

The  Reliim  ol  the  Native,  which  some  icpid 
as  his  masterpiece.  The^  Woodlanden,  written 
in  1887  was  followed  four  years  later  bjr  Tern 
ol   Ike    D'UrbeTvUlet,    throu^  iriiich  fiifdr 
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most  widely  known.  None  of  his  sto- 
db  the  reader*s  interest  more  closely 
m  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
B  tragedy  of  Tess.  Life's  Little  Ironies, 
and  Jude  the  Obscure,  in  1895,  show  his 
,  fatalistic  view  of  life ;  he  regards  men 
ess  victims  of  uncontrollable  circum- 

In  1910  he  was  given  the  Order  of 
Two  years  later  his  writings  were  pub- 
1  a  twenty-volume  set. 
fy  a  little  gnawing,  four-legged  animal, 
ble  for  its  keenness  of  sight  and  hear- 

for  its  extraordinary  fleetness.  Hares 
id  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
ica  they  have  been  commonly,  though 
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ily,  called  rabbits  (see  Rabbit).  The 
ed,  long-legged  jack  rabbit  of  West- 
38  and  prairies,  and  the  common  little 
U,  found  throughout  America,  are 
ares.  Rabbits  were  originally  Euro- 
imals  only,  but  they  have  been  intro- 
ito  other  countries.  They  are  smaller 
•es,  with  shorter  limbs  and  ears.  Thoy 
as  quick  as  their  larger  relatives. 
escape  their  cnrmies,  they  need  only 
leir  burrows.  Hares  do  not  buirow. 
mg  of  rabbits,  unlike  those  of  hares, 
I  blind  and  almost  hairless.  The  Brl- 
e  is  really  a  large  rabbit. 

range  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five 
1  length.  They  have  soft  fur,  usually 
brown,  although  that  of  some  species 
lite  in  winter.  Their  tails  arc  short, 
ad  upturned.  When  hares  literally  fly 
le  ground  in  great  leaps  and  bounds, 
?h   the    long   hind   legs   arc   especially 

is  plainly  seen  that  the  under  tail  is 
Black  markings  show  on  the  lifted  ears. 
he  animal  squats  on  the  ground  it 
5  its  surroundings  that  were  it  not  for 
;hing,  and  for  its  quivering  whiskers, 
I  ofttimes  not  be  discovered,  so  well 
lecome  a  part  of  nature's  color  scheme. 
pper  lip  of  the  hare  is  split,  and  the 
id  lips  of  the  young  especially  seem 


always  aquiver.  Their  fore  feet  have  five  toes, 
and  the  hind  feet  have  four.  Those  hind  feet 
are  capable  of  striking  quite  hard  blows  if  the 
animal  is  driven  to  bay.  The  soles  of  the 
feet  are  hair^.  The  fore  feet  of  the  animal 
cannot  be  used  for  carrying  food  to  the  mouth, 
as  can  those  of  the  squirrel.  Hares  feed  on 
vegetable  matter  only,  and  they  are  especially 
fond  of  cabbage,  grain  and  the  bark  of  trees. 
They  feed  and  roam  about  mostly  at  night, 
returning  at  break  of  day  to  their  hollows,  or 
forms,  in  the  grass  or  near  a  sheltered  rock. 
During  nightly  foraging  expeditions  much  havoc 
is  often  wrought  in  grain  fields,  vegetable  gar- 
dens and  plantations. 

Hares  multiply  rapidly,  mating  when  six 
months  old  and  producing  two  and  three 
broods  yearly,  with  from  two  to  five  young  in 
each  brood.  At  the  end  of  a  month  or  two 
young  hares  leave  their  parents  and  shift  for 
themselves.  So  in  sections  where  civilization 
has  killed  off  the  natural  enemies  of  these 
rapidly-multiplying  creatures,  such  as  the  coy- 
otes, foxes,  weasels,  eagles,  hawks,  etc.,  men 
must  devise  means  to  save  their  crops  from 
the  hare  family.  In  many  places  rabbit-proof 
fences  have  been  erected,  but  the  animals, 
where  they  have  become  a  serious  menace  to 
agiiculture, are  much  hunted,  especially  in  Aus- 
tralia, not  only  with  snares,  dogs  and  guns,  but 
by  periodical  drives.  All  the  men  and  boys, 
and  sometimes  women  and  girls,  of  a  district 
circle  about  a  .•'pace  of  a  square  mile  or  so  and 
drive  the  hares  from  their  hiding  places  into 
an  enclosure.  There  they  are  beaten  to  death 
with  clubs,  often  as  many  as  20,000  having 
bc(»n  disposed  of  in  this  way  in  a  day.  The 
month  of  March  is  the  principal  breeding  time 
of  hares,  and  the  crazy  antics  through  which 
they  go  at  that  time  suggested  the  much  used 
y)hrase  as  mad  as  a  March  hare. 

Although  the  flesh  of  hares  is  rather  dry,  it 
is  prized  for  its  peculiar  flavor.  The  fur  of 
these  animals,  especially  of  those  which  turn 
white  in  winter,  is  used  to  imitate  more  expen- 
sive furs  (see  Fur  and  Fur  Trade).       f.st.a. 

Consult  Solon's  Wild  Animals  I  Haw  Known: 
Sharp's  Wild  Life  Near  Home. 

HAREBELL,  hair'bcl,  a  familiar  species  of 
the  bellwort. common  throughout  the  northern 
parts  of  North  America,  but  rarely  found 
south  of  Canada.  It  grows  in  dry  and  hilly 
localities,  by  the  wayside  and  in  open  places 
generally.  It  is  a  perennial,  with  a  slender 
stalk  six  to  fourteen  inches  high.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  generally  bright  blue,  but  sometimes 
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white,  appear  in  summer  and  autumn.  They 
yield  a  bright  blue  juice  which  may  be  used 
for  ink. 

HAREM,  ha' rem,  from  the  Arabian,  mean- 
ing that  which  is  sacred,  set  apart,  forbidden, 
is  the  name  given  in  Mohammedan  countries 
to  the  part  of  the  dwelling  reserved  for  female 
members  of  the  household,  and  from  which 
all  men,  excepting  the  husband  and  intimate 
male  relations,  are  excluded.  The  term  also 
signifies  the  inmates  themselves. 

As  an  institution  the  harem  is  of  remote  ori- 
gin. It  existed  among  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  Persians,  and  among  all  those  races  which, 
while  sanctioning  polygamy,  or  plurality  of 
wives,  have  attained  some  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  reached  its  greatest  development, 
however,  among  the  Mohammedans.  The 
most  famous  harem  is  that  of  the  sultan  of 
Turkey  at  Constantinople;  its  inmates  are  said 
to  be  allowed  greater  liberties  than  those  of 
similar  institutions.  The  Koran  allows  four 
wives  to  a  Mussulman,  and  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  concubines,  or  female  slaves,  but  owing 
to  the  expense  of  maintaining  more  than  one 
establishment,  the  majority  of  Turkish  and 
Persian  men  have  only  one  wife.  Within  the 
harem  the  woman  rules  supreme;  there,  sur- 
rounded by  attendants,  she  receives  her  female 
friends  and  indulges  in  the  various  occupations 
and  amusements  at  her  command,  such  as 
spinning,  sewing,  witnessing  the  dances  of  the 
slaves,  and  in  the  numerous  rites  of  self- 
ornamentation. 

While  royal  harems  may  be  regarded  as 
permanent  institutions,  individual  maintenance 
of  such  establishments  in  Oriental  countries  is 
said  to  be  losing  ground,  principally  because 
women  are  demanding  and  achieving,  little  by 
little,  a  much  greater  degree  of  freedom.  Sec 
Zenana. 

HAR6REAVES,  hahr'grcevz,  James  (about 
1720-1778),  the  inventor  of  the  carding  machine 
and  the  spinning  jenny,  which,  with  the  power 
loom  invented  by  Cartwright,  revolutionized 
the  cotton  industry'  and  placed  it  on  a  new 
basis.  He  was  a  poorly  educated  Englishman, 
who  earned  his  living  by  weaving  and  spinning 
in  his  home  at  Stanhill.  After  producing  the 
spinning  jenny  in  1764,  he  sold  a  few  of  the 
machines,  which  performed  eight  times  the 
work  of  a  hand  spinner.  Some  of  his  fellov/ 
workers  became  jealous  of  the  amount  of  work 
he  could  do,  so  they  broke  into  his  house  and 
destroyed  the  machine.  He  then  moved  to 
Nottingham  in   1768  and   erected   a   spinning 


mill,  but  manufacturers  stole  his  design.  As 
it  was  proved  that  he  had  sold  some  of  the 
machines,  the  government  refused  to  give  him 
a  patent;  so  he  never  profited  by  his  inven- 
tion. 

HARLAN,    John   Marshall   (1833-1911),  a 
former  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme    Court,    who   rendered    distinguiahed 
service  in  that  position  for  over  a  third  of  a 
century.    He  was  born  in  Boyle  County,  Ky^ 
was  graduated  from  Center  College  in  1850  and 
studied  law  at  Transylvania  University.    After 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  practiced  law  in 
Frankfort.,  Ky.,  and  was  elected  county  judge 
in  1858.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion he  organized  for  the  Federal  cause  the 
Tenth  Kentucky  Infantry,  was  made  its  col- 
onel and  served  under  General  Thomas  until 
1863,    when    he    resigned.     He  was  attorney- 
general  of  Kentucky  from  that  year  to  1887. 
On  November  29,  1877,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  President  Hayes  and 
ser\'ed  for  thirty-four  years.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  alone  exceeding  this  length  of  serv- 
ice, and  only  by  a  few  months.    Justice  Ha^ 
Ian  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  he  wrote  the  opinion 
in  the   famous  Northern  Securities  case,  and 
supported  the  clause  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill 
for  an  income  tax.    He  taught  constitutional 
law  at  George  Washington  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  one 
of  the  American  arbitrators  in  the  Bering  Sea 
Tribunal  which  met  in  1903  in  Paris. 

HARLEQUIN,  hahr'lekwin,  a  pantomime 
l)erformer,  who  figiu-ed  in  Italian  comedies. 
His  role  was  characterized  by  great  bodily 
agility  and  buffoonery  of  an  extravagant  na- 
ture, and  was  therefore  like  that  of  the  modem 
clown.  In  the  Christmas  pantomimes  of  Eos- 
land  and  Scotland,  Harlequin  is  a  lover  and 
magician,  his  chief  duty  being  to  protect  his 
sweetheart,  Columbine,  from  the  persecutiow 
of  Clown  and  Pantaloon.  In  France  and  Italy 
the  role  was  dignified  and  popularized  by  W^ 
actors  as  Vizentini,  Rich  and  O'Brien.  The 
costume  of  Harlequin  consists  of  tif^ts,  fsn* 
tastically  varied  in  color  and  covered  with 
spangles. 

HARMONICA,  hahrmon'ika,  a  musieal  in> 
strument  invented  by  Benjamin  Franklin, con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  cup-ehaped  giaaaeB  whidi 
were  made  to  revolve,  while  their  nunatened 
rims  were  touched  by  the  finger.  The  com- 
pass of  its  notes  was  from  C  to  F.  «The  idte 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  an  Iriflfaman 
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Puckeridge.  Many  attempts  to  Bubsti- 
ejra  for  the  finger  were  umucceasful,  as 
man  touch  imparted  a  tone  to  ibe  sound 
DO  inanimate  substance  could  supply. 
iH  wind  iostrument,  or  mouth  organ, 
r  with  boys  everywhere,  is  also  called 
lonicn. 

MOHICS,  hahrmon'iks,  the  accessory 
which  accoiupany  any  string,  pipe  or 
dear-eounding  body.  Every  musicul 
coDBists  of  a  principal  or  fundamcntul 
accompanied  by  higher  tones,  or  hiir- 
,  which  blend  and  gcneniUy  harnionize 
.  Asa  test,  strike  a  low  note  on  a  piano, 
[  down  the  loud  pwlal.  As  the  sound 
way,  the  harmonics  (or  purtial  tones) 
heard  diatinclly.  When  a  sound  is  pro- 
by  the  vibration  of  a  string,  tlic  string 
fl  as  a  whole,  (living  rise  to  a  tone  called 
ndametttat.  This  string,  however,  di- 
nto  various  sections  which  vibrutc  sep- 

and  produce  sounds  difTering  from  the 
lental  but  blending  with  it;  these  sounds 
harmonics. 

first  harmonic  of  the  fundamental  note 
'  string  is  that  produced  by  liulf  t)ie 
and  is  the  octave  of  the  fundamental 
the  second  harmonic  is  produced  by 
bird  of  the  string  and  is  the  fifth,  or 
in(,  of  the  fundamental  note;  and  bo  on, 
implete    series   of   liurmonicM   containing 

notes  of  the  musical  scale.  The  pecu- 
cognizable  character  of  all  sounds — 
■T  voice,  piano,  organ,  violin,  or  any 
musical  inslrument — is  <lue  to  the  prcs- 
t  harmonics,  each  with  its  own  degri'C 
]nes8,  thus  producing  different  qualities 
i.  See  Music;  Sovnd. 
MONT,  hahr'mo  ni.  that  branch  ot 
I  science  which  deals  with  chords,  their 
ution,  and  their  relation  and  progrcs- 
It  is  the  result  of  the  development  ot 
lental   music,  jiist   as  counterpoint,   the 

which  preceded  hurniony,  grew  with 
velopment  of  song.  It  is  a  fundamental 
of  musical  theory  and  composition,  the 
ance  of  which  can  readily  be  realized 
he  fact  that  any  simple  melody  can  be 
;o  arouse  widely  variant  emotions  when 
different  harmonic  settings.  Claude 
verde,  dunng  the  seventeenth  centur>', 
iced  combinations  of  sound  forbidden 
uterpoint  end  laid  the  foundation  of 
)  harmony.  The  science  made  great 
■  under  Bach,  Wagner.  Mozart  and 
iren.    In  fact,  innumerable  ex;iinples  of 
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the  principles  underlying  harmony  are  found 
in  the  works  of  all  great  composers,  for  in 
many  instances  the  beauty  and  power  of  their 
compositions  depend  largely  upon  the  har- 
monies which  they  are  able  to  form  about  a 
single  simple  theme.  Among  the  famous  books 
on  harmony  are  those  by  Rameau,  Logier,  Sir 
Geoi^e  Macfarren  and  Sir  John  Stainer.  See 
Musjc. 

HARHSWORTH,  Alfred  Charles  Wiluam. 
See  North CUPFE,  Lord. 

HAR'NESS,  the  tackle  worn  by  a,  horse, 
mule,  donkey  or  other  draft  animal  when  at- 


PARTS  OF  THE  HARNESS 

1.  Bridle:  uaed  to  hold  tli<-  tilt  [n  the  mouth  and 

land  (b).  chin  band  <c),  lace  band  <(().  blinds 
|e).  winker  braces  */).  brow  band  <p).  crown 
land  (h),  gag  swivel  (i).  side  check  Ij}.  tiiroat 
atch   (k). 

2.  Lines :    used    to    control    and    restrain    Ihe 


lie   shoulder,   thus 
ivy  loads  without 

welsbl  along  the 


3.  Collar:  iixnl  Ici  |iru(< 
m:ib1lng  the  horse  to  drai 
Injuring  the  shoulder. 


5.  Hame  tugs :  used  lo  tastt 

6.  Traces  ;  used  to  connect  I 
T,  Martlnsale ;  often  used  li 


S.  Girth;   used   lo  hold  the  harnenB  In   place. 

10.  Shaft  tUK:  used  to  hold  the  shafts  In  place. 

11.  Back  strap;   used  to  hold   the   waddle,   hip 
straps  and  crupper  In  place. 

1!.  Crupper;  used  lo  hold  Ihe  lilp  sliaps.  and  in 
connection  with  the  back  band  to  hold  the  saddle 

13,   Hip    straps;    used    lo    hold    Ihe    breechinK 

.11.   Breeching:  used  In  connection  with  baclilnK 


tached  to  a  vehicle.  The  harness  is  usually 
made  of  leather,  and  has  buckles  and  ctaeps 
to  keep  it  in  place.    The  most  important  parts 
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are  the  collar  and  the  traces,  which  enable 
the  animal  to  pull  a  load,  also  to  help  hold  it 
back  on  a  down  grade.  The  bridle  and  bit 
and  other  parts  of  the  harness  are  usually 
ornamented  with  brass  or  silver  plate.  The 
use  of  blinds,  or  blinkers,  is  gradually  being 
abandoned,  as  they  prevent  the  animal  from 
seeing  clearly  and  serve  no  good  purpose. 

HAROLD,  hair'uld,  the  name  borne  by  two 
kings  who  ruled  England  before  it  became  a 
united  nation  through  the  conquest  of  William 
of  Normandy  (see  Wiluam  I,  The  Con- 
queror) . 

Harold  I,  sumamed  Harefoot,  was  the  son  of 
Canute,  king  of  England,  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way. On  the  death  of  Canute,  in  1035,  Harold 
claimed  the  throne  in  opposition  to  his  brother, 
Hardecanute,  who  was  then  in  Denmark.  In 
order  to  avoid  civil  war  an  agreement  was 
made  that  Harold  should  become  king  of  the 
provinces  north  of  the  Thames.  In  1037,  how- 
over,  he  was  crowned  king  of  all  England,  as 
the  people  were  tired  of  waiting  for  Harde- 
canute to  return.  Harold  died  in  1040,  when 
his  brother  was  making  preparation  to  invade 
England. 

Harold  II  (1022-1066),  successor  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  (which  see),  was  the  last  Anglo- 
Saxon  king  of  England.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  whose  death  in 
1053  left  him  Earl  of  Wessex  and  head  of  the 
National  party,  which  was  striving  to  weaken 
the  influence  of  the  Normans  at  the  court  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

In  1064  he  visited  Normandy.  The  story 
has  come  down  that  he  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  falling  into  the 
power  of  Duke  William,  was  forced  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  would  aid  the  latter  to  become 
king  of  England.  Two  years  later  Edward  the 
Confessor  died,  and  the  assembly  of  nobles 
(Witenagemot)  elected  Harold  king.  William 
of  Normandy  at  once  laid  claim  to  the  throne, 
and  in  September,  1066,  invaded  England  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army.  At  Senlac,  near 
Hastings,  Harold  met  defeat  and  death,  and 
P^ngland  passed  to  Norman  rule. 

Related  Subjects.  Otlier  historical  material 
connected  with  the.se  men  will  be  found  In  the 
following  articles : 

Hardecanute  William  I,  the  Conqueror 

Hastings,  Battle  of  Witenagemot 

HAROLD,  or  HARALD,  the  name  of  four  of 
the  early  kings  of  Norway. 

Harold  I  (about  850-933)  became  sole  king 
of  the   Norwegian   realm   in   872,   after   many 


years  of  warfare  against  the  numerous  petty 
kings    or   jarls,  who   then   ruled   in   Norway. 
According  to  legend,  he  was  inspired  in  his 
labor  of  conquest  by  his  love  for  a  beautiful 
maiden  who  refused  to  become  his  wife  until 
he  had  subjugated  the  entire  country.    After 
establishing  his   authority,  Harold   drove  out 
the    conquered    rulers,    who    made    numerous 
settlements  on  the  neighboring  islands.    Dur- 
ing his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  suppressiiig 
the   sea   pirates   and   brigands  who  had  long 
harassed  the  country. 

Harold  III  (1015-1066),  a  descendant  of  Har- 
old I,  ruled  as  king  of  Norway  from  1046  to 
1066.  Early  Norwegian  literature  abounds 
with  stories  of  his  exploits  as  captain  of  the 
bodyguard  of  the  Greek  emperors  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  ruled  by  his  adventurous 
spirit  even  after  he  had  become  king  of  Nor- 
way, and  on  concluding  a  war  with  the  Danes 
invaded  England  in  1066,  to  aid  Tostig  against 
his  brother  Harold,  king  of  England  (see 
Harold,  subhead  Harold  II).  At  the  Battle 
of  Stamford  Bridge,  both  Harold  of  Norway 
and  Tostig  were  slain. 

HARP,  the  most  ancient  of  stringed  musical 
instruments,  was,  according  to  the  Bible,  in- 
vented by  Jubal.  From  remote  times  the 
favorite  instrument  of  the  Irish  bards,  it  has 
become,  like  the  shamrock,  an  emblem  of 
Ireland;  to  the  poets  of  Erin,  the  silencing  of 
the  harp  is  the  symbol  of  the  decline  of  na- 
tional glory.  So  runs  the  theme  of  one  of 
Thomas  Moore's  finest  lyrics: 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  fornrlter  days. 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er; 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

■ 

The  harp  was  used  for  accompaniment  to 
the  psalms  sung  by  the  early  Christians,  and  is 
intimutely  associated  with  David,  the  poet- 
psalmist  of  the  Bible.  The  double  harp,  or, 
as  it  is  also  called,  David's  harp,  is  played  with 
the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  both  hands.  It  is  a 
triangular-shaped  instrument,  with  a  sounding 
board  and  catgut  strings.  It  is  always  tuned 
in  the  principal  key  of  the  music,  while  1^ 
pressing  with  the  thumb  or  turning  the  tuning- 
pins  of  certain  notes,  the  strings  are  dianged 
to  suit  any  modulations  out  of  the  key. 

The   pedal   harp,  a   perfected  form   of  the 
double  instrument,  developed  about  1730  wH 
the    invention    of    Hochbrucker's 
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This  iticluded  seven  pediils,  by  lucuiu  of  which 
each  note  of  the  scale,  in  ajl  the  different 
octkvea,  can  be  made  a  semitone  higher.  By 
Emrd's  iaventioa  of  the  double-action  pedal 
barp  in  1820.  the  instrument  reached  its  high- 
eat  development. 
T  h  i  a  traprove- 
ment  permitted 
two  changes  in 
the  lenfrth  of  the 
tftrinpi,  with  car- 
reapondinft 
changca  in  t h o 
tone.  The  in- 
Bi*t«nt  nnd  mel- 
lowed sweet  ncjts 
of  the  harmony 
and  the  artintic 
appcaruncc  of 
the  instrument 
ivnder  it  an  ef- 
fective medium 
for  orchestral  and 
recital  mutfic.  As 
many  as  eight 
harpo  figure  in 
the  final  iNt-nr  of 
Wagner'K    opera  THi:  HARP 

DiuRhiinfioUt.  amn^i'"\n'-\\m  hlRti'*"  IliP '^'x- 
H  A  B'P  E  R,  '■■-"■■■,v,-11lh  l«  M  Intljes.  II 
niLIXtM  RaiNKV  wliirli  \s  ST  InclKW.  TliG 
(1856-19061.  „n  "■•■i«l»  i.vpraites.  S3  p..und». 
American  wiucator,  lirvt  president  of  llm  Uni- 
^■etsity  of  ChiciiKo  and  the  roal  inspirit  ion  of 
much  of  its  Kreutnes.1.  He  wa.s  born  :it  New 
Concord,  Ohio,  studied  ui  Muskingum  CoIIpki- 
and  at  Yule,  and  in  1879  Ix'cuuie  proferiM)r  of 
Hebrew  at  the  Union  ThcoUwical  Seminary- 
(Baptist)  in  Chiruf^o.  There  he  established  :in 
unusual  rrputation  as  a  Hebrt-w  a'holar.  and 
in  1888  wan  made  professor  of  Scniilic  lan- 
guages ut  Vale.  In  1891.  when  the  n(<w  I'ni- 
ver^ity  of  ChicsKO  was  foundiil.  he  wuk  ralli'd 
to  be  its  head,  and  proved  himself  no  losii 
noteworthy  as  an  lulminisiralor  Ihan  a^  a 
scholar.  After  a  nolublc  niriTr  of  nrarly  fif- 
teen years  at  the  imivcrsity  Ins  hcriiif  sH'UBgU' 
with  disease  and  hii«  determination  to  keep 
on  with  his  work  in  ihe  fiice  of  suffering  and 
of  death  won  for  him  wide  respect  and 
admiration.  Hi.-<  publications  almoxt  all  de;d 
with  aome  phase  of  Hebrew  langua)ii'  or  lil- 
etature,  and  inrUide  Eli  tm  nls  oj  ili  hrtu-, 
Etetnenli  oj  Hebrtu-  Synln^  and  Amux  and 
Hoiea.  He  also  wrote  Thi  Tnod  uj  llighir 
Bducalion  and  edited  the  Biblical  World,  the 


AnuricaH  Journal  of  Tkcoloyy  and  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture. 

For  Uiuali'atioii  of  '"Harper  Memorial  Library," 

EARPEB'S  FERRY,  an  historic  village  of 
West  Virginia,  made  famous  by  John  Brown's 
raid  in  1859.  one  of  the  critical  events  preced- 
ing the  War  of  Secession.  Located  on  the 
Potomac,  fifty-five  miles  noilhwcsl  of  Wash- 
ington, where  the  river  breaks  through  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountainn  anil  meets  the  Shenan- 
doah, the  ton-n  is  i-ery  picturesque  and  was 
considered  a  strategical  point  by  the  ('onted- 
erate  government.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  Secession  the  small  band  of  I'nion  soldiers 
who  oi-cupied  the  garrison  departed,  leaving 
the  placF  to  the  militia  from  Virginia  under 
GeneralJohnston.  Two  months  later  Johnston 
abandoned  it  and  Union  soldiers  again  took 
possession.  For  over  a  year  they  oerupied  the 
town,  until,  on  September  15.  1862,  General 
Jackson  captured  it,  taking  12,520  prisoners. 
At  present  the  population  numbers  about  750. 

HARPIES,  liahr'piz,  a  Greek  word  meaning 
the  xnatehiTi,  were  in  Greek  mythology  the 
ministers  of  divine  vengeance,  defiling  everj-- 
thing  they  touched.  A  harpy  was  represented 
ua  a  winged  monster,  having  the  face  an<l  body 
of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird  of  prey  and 
with  feet  un<l  fing<<rs  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
The  harpies  were  gciieniUy  supposed  to  be 
two  or  three  in  number,  but  occasionally  scl- 
eral others  wei'c  mentioned;  Homer  refers  tii 
but.  one.  Originally  they  were  tonceived  In 
l)e  storm  winds,  but  were  later  represented  a> 
wingeil  niaidcas.  their  general  characteristic'i 
being  hideously  repulsive, 

HARPOON ' ,  a  word  derived  from  the  French 
harpon,  (grappling  iron),  is  the  name  of  a 
weapon  luvcl  fur  capturing  large  tiGh  and  whale^. 
In  its  oldest  form  it  coa^istcd  of  a  Irianguhii' 
piei'c  of  iron  with  strong,  sharpened  barbs  on 
each  side,  attached  to  a  handle  about  three 
feet  long,  to  which  was  fastened  a  long  ro|M-. 
It  was  thrown  by  hand  at  the  object  of  attack. 
The  harpoon  now  in  mo,--t  common  use  is 
known  a.*  the  logglf  iriiti.  and  is  a  long, 
pointed  shaft  in  which  a  pivoted  crosspiece  is 
fastened  near  the  end.  After  Ihe  shaft  has 
ptmetraled  the  whale's  tissue  and  the  rope  i;' 
pulle<l.  the  crosspiece  sets  at  right  angles  and 
prevents  its  withdrawal.  The  boat  draw-. 
cla*rr  to  the  whale  as  the  rope  is  hauled  in. 
and  the  animal  is  then  killed  by  a  lance.  A 
harpoon  gun  is  u  form  of  gun  from  which   a 
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toggle  iron  can  be  fired,  some  guns  being  so 
large  aa  to  be  mounted  in  a  whaleboat  like  a 
cannon.     Few  harpoons  are   now  thrown  by 

HABPSICHOBD,  hahrp' si  kawrd,  a  -  keyed 
and  stringed  musical  instrument,  now  little 
known.  The  modem  piano  is  an  e\'olution  of 
the  harpsichord,  and  in  appearance  and  inter- 
nal arranperaent  the  two  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar. The  keys,  all  of  one  color,  were  in  front, 
the  long  ones  being  the  naturals  and  the  chort 
ones  the  sharps  and  flats.  The  date  of  the 
invention  of  the  instrument  is  uncertain,  but 
it  is  known  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

HAKPY,  kahr'pi,  a  large  bird,  probablj-  of 
the  eagle  family,  named  after  the  harpies  in 
mythology  {see  Harpies).  It  is  a  bird  of  prey, 
about  forty-two  inches  long,  with  large,  power- 
ful talons  and  a  strong,  hooked  beak.  Being 
very  active,  it  is  able  to  swoop  down  after 
small  animals  and  birds,  snatching  them  up  in 
its  talons  and  devouring  them.  It  is  grayish 
in  color,  barred  with  black,  and  has  a  white 
breast,  while  its  white  head  has  a  dark  crest. 
The  harpy  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  from 
Southern  Mexico  to  Brazil.  It  makes  its  nest 
in  a  tall  tree  or  on  the  ledge  of  a  high  cliff, 
where  it  lays  five  eggs.  A  greedy,  unfeeling 
person  is  often  called  a  harpy,  probably  a  sug- 
gestion also  derived  from  the  harpies. 

HAR'RADEH,  Beatrice  (1864-  ),  an  Eng- 
lish author,  whose  first  novel,  Ships  That  Pasx 
in  Ike  Night,  made  her  at  once  famous  in  two 
hemispheres.  She  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
She  wrote  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night  when 
she  was  so  ill  that  she  could  not  hold  a  pen, 
and  was  obliged  to  use  a  peculiar  device  that 
she  held  in  the  palm  of  her  hund.  The  lines 
that  suggested  its  title  occur  in  Longfellow's 
Tales  oj  a  Wayside  Inn: 

Ships  tLiat  pass  In  the  niglit,  and  speak  ea 

Only  a,  Elgnal   show  and   a  distant   vole 


Only  a  look  and  a  voice,  then  darkness  again  and 

Her  book  parsed  through  thirteen  editions 
in  England  but,  unfortunately,  she  had  not 
secured  a  copyright  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  novel  was  "pirated"  by  unscrupulous  pub- 
lishers. Her  next  book,  At  the  Green  Dragon, 
elicited  the  interest  of  England's  queen,  who 


inquired  about  the  author.  In  1894  ? 
niden  visited  the  United  States  and 
a  time  on  a  California  ranch.  Her  o 
els  include  In  Varying  Moods,  Tbi 
and  Hilda  Strafford,  besides  which  s 
a  great  many  short  stories. 

HASSIHAN,  hair'iman,  Edwari 
(1848-1909),  an  American  capitalist 
road  builder,  born  at  Hempstead.  L. 
n  common  school  course,  he  becami 
in  a  New  York  brokerage  office,  ar 
age  of  twenty-two  had  accumulate! 
money  to  buy  a  seat  on  the  New  Yi 
Exchange.  He  prospered  gieally  in  1 
lations,  and  showed  so  thorough  a 
standing  of  American  railways  that 
he  was  elected  to  be  a  director  of  tl 
Central  Railroad.  In  1887  he  beca 
president  of  the  road  and  sliowed  extr 
executive  ability.  In  1898  Harrimai 
the  financial  backing  of  a  great  N 
banking  house,  and  through  it  gaine 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  then  in  an  imp 
condition.  Within  two  years  he  had 
a  highly  efficient  line,  and  this  aucct 
his  acquiring  so  many  other  large  1 
at  his  death  he  controlled  at  least  60 
of  road.  His  competitive  methods 
times  so  harsh  and  bitter  that  he  f 
met  with  criticism,  and  in  1907  receiv 
public  denunciation  from  President  E 
but  whatever  his  methods,  he  vastly 
American  transportation  facilities, 

HAS'RIS,   Joel  Chandlek   (1848- 
Amfrican   story-writer   whose   lales   < 
Remus,"  "Br'er  Fox"  and  "Br'er  Rab 
made     him     a     favorite    with    every 
reader.     "Br'er   Rabbit"   is   the   hero 
stories,    and    the 
clever    tricks    by 
which  he  outwits 
sly 


Fox" 


the 


keenest  and  most 
gleeful  delight  in 
his  little  admir- 
ers. Children  are 
ae  in  find- 


ing    pleasure     in 

"Uncle   Remus's" 

tales.     To  the  JOEL  chandlef 

student  of  negro  folklore  these  are  i 

intimate,     faithful     information,    poi 

genuine  scientific  value. 

Harris  was  bom  at  Eatonton,  Ga. 
prenticed  to  a  printer  and  later  sti 
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e  Ukatisct  for  writing  was  BtroDg  in  him, 
iRver,  and  he  turned  to  jottmalism,  begin- 
IS  itt  187(1  that  connection  with  the  Atlanta 
aMCi(u£ion  which  lasted  twenty-five  years. 
»  "tJncle  Reroiu"  talcs,  contributed  to  this 
•pw.  were  bo  auccesatul  that  he  published 
km  in  book  form  in  1880  a.i  Uncle  Remtu: 
Hi*  Sofi^a  and  Sayings,  and  later  followed  this 
■*  volume  with  Kightu  with  Uncle  RfmuJi 
•■d  Told  by  Uncle  Kemun.  He  ftlw  wrote 
0«*Bia  Jrom  the  Im-iwiim  of  Di-  Solo  to 
*»iu  Time>.  a  life  of  Henr>-  W.  Gn.dy, 
f>oddy  Jake  thi-  ftunaimj/,  The  Tar-Baby  and 
"Aer  Rhymes,  Aaron  in  the  Wildwoods  and 
^fc«  0/  Home  Folks. 

■*WUS,  RoBEBT  (lSi9-  ),  a  Canadian 
'•»t«r  whose  best  known  work.  The  Father.^ 

f^o»lederation,  now  hangs  in  ihe  I'lirliumcnt 
*l«iinfB  at  Ottawa.  He  was  bom  in  Wales, 
fc  when  a  mere  lad  went  to  Prince  Edward 
**»«J,  where  he  later  attended  Prince  of  Wales 
'liege  at  Charlotteto«*n.  At  fir^t  he  taught 
nacir  how  tp  paint,  but  later  studied  in  Lon- 
»  mad  Paris,  and  also  traveled  throiiRh  Italy, 
iKium  and  Holland.  In  1SS3  he  took  up  his 
■<X«nce  in  Montreal  and  became  the  director 
tbe  Art  School  of  the  Montreal  Art  AsiMKia- 
tt..  Two  of  his  pictures  which  lia^'c  altractetl 
^f^  ntteation  arc  The  School  TruttevK  and 
^  Fathers  o/  CoiifedeTation,  which  were 
^^ted  under  eommission  from  the  Dominion 
''^srament.  He  has  also  painted  portraits  of 
^^y  well-known  Canadians.  Harrio  was  one 
t-ftie  original  mcmbcn)  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
^«lemy,  and  was  its  president  froin   1893  to 

■^-  U.H.L. 

^.UtBIS,  WiLU.»M  ToBRET  (1835-19091,  an 
^«rkan  educator  and  philosopher,  the  second 


*-«JCttion  of  the 
•iitcd  States. 
%lch  post  he 
'Id  for  scven- 
^n  yean.  He 
i^iklered  notable 
^>viee  in  the 
«veloptnent  of 
thieation  in  the 
United  States  by 
RiKH)  of  his  in- 
■gbt  into  educa-       WIli.iam  t.  Harris 

Siooal       problems  sta^"/.  Comml^lo'n'";  aj-'fe'it,'! 

iDd  hia  ability  to  caiton. 
jve  dear  and  definite  statements  of  the  the- 
«ies  of  teaching.    He  was  bom  in  Connecticui 
Dd  wu  edticated  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy 
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and  at  Yale  College.  In  1867  he  became  super- 
intendent of  (he  Saint  Louis  public  schools. 
holding  office  for  twenty-one  years.  Between 
1889  and  1906,  as  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  he  won  wide  fame  as  an  able  and 
practical  educator. 

Dr.  Harris  founded,  in  IS67,  the  Journal  oj 
Speculative  PhUoxopky,  Ihe  first  periodical  of 
its  kind  in  the  Knglish  language.  He  was  chief 
editor  of  the  International  Education  Series 
and  of  Appliton  School  Readers,  editor  of  the 
department  of  philosophy  in  Johnxon's  En- 
cyclopaedia, and  editor-in-chief  of  the  1910 
edition  of  Wibuler's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary. In  addition,  he  was  the  anthor  of 
numerous  works  on  philosophy  and  education. 

EARRISBDBG,  Pa.,  the  state  capital  and  the 
county  seat  of  Dauphin  County,  located  south- 
east of  the  geographical  center  of  the  state, 
105  miles  west  and  north  of  Philadelphia.  It 
is  situated  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  and  is  on  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing railroads.  The  city  has  electric  inlerurban 
seri'icc.  At  this  point  the  river  is  a  mile  wide 
and  is  crossed  by  scvcnil  steel  bridges.  In  1910 
the  population  was  64,186;  it  was  72,015  in 
1916,  by  Federal  estimate.  The  area  of  the 
city  exceeds  five  square  miles. 

Bnildioga  and  Inatitutions.  The  Capitol 
building  is  surrounded  by  a  park  of  fifteen 
acres  and  occupies  a  prominent  ^ite  in  the  city. 
Replacing  the  structure  which  was  burned  in 
1897,  the  new  building  was  completed  in  1907 
at  a  co.-^t  of  $4,000,000.  It  is  constructed  of 
steel  and  brirk.  veneered  with  granite  on  the 
exterior  and  finished  on  the  inside  in  marble. 
On  its  walls  are  nuiral  paintings  by  Edwin 
A.  Abbey.  John  W.  Alexander,  Miss  Violet 
Oakley  and  W.  B.  Van  Ingen,  who  also  de- 
signed the  stained^Iiiss  windows  for  the  House 
Chamber.  George  Grey  Barnard  designed  two 
large  groups  of  statuary  for  the  building.  Be- 
fore the  main  entrance,  in  which  swing  splendid 
bronze  doors,  is  a  large  fountain  sevcnt.v-eighl 
feet  wide.  Aniong  other  struetures  in  Capitol 
Park  is  the  state  library,  containing  more  than 
170.000  volumes. 

Other  prominent  buildings  include  the  gov- 
ernor's residence,  the  eourthou.se,  a  state  arse- 
nal, a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral.  There  are  several  note- 
worthy monuments;  in  State  Street  is  the 
Dauphin  County  Soldiers'  Monument,  a  shaft 
ten  feet  square  at  the  base  and  110  feet  high, 
erected  in  honor  of  the  soldiers  of  the  county 
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who  died  in  the  War  of  Secession;  and  in 
Capitol  Park  is  a  column  of  Maryland  marble, 
seventy-eix  feet  high,  erected  in  honor  of  those 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Mexican  War.  A 
statue  of  General  John  F.  Hartranft  stands 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol. 

The  institutions  of  the  city  include  Saint 
Genevieve's  Academy,  the  Young  Ladies'  Sem- 
inary, the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  the  Chil- 
dren's Industrial  Home,  a  city  hospital,  a 
state  insane  hospital  and  a  county  prison. 

Industnes.  Harrisburg  is  near  large  iron  and 
coal  mines,  and  this  location,  together  with 
excellent  railroad  facilities,  has  led  to  the  ex- 
tensive manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
city  has  an  important  trade  in  lumber,  and  has 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  rollii^  mills,  tin 
mills,  nail  works,  furnaces,  typewriter  factories, 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  pipe-bending  works, 
and  large  manufactories  of  cars,  coaches, 
tanned  leather,  lumber  products,  cotton  goods, 
beds,  mattresses,  coflinjs.  silk 
goods,  brooms,  brick  and  tile, 
marbleized  slate  and  galvan- 
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Several  thousand 
employed  in  the  roundhouaee  and  repi 
of   the   Peimsylvanis   Railroad,   which 

cated  here. 

Histoij.  The  town  of  Harriabi 
named  in  honor  of  John  Harris,  whi 
there  in  1726,  near  what  he  considere< 
ford  of  the  river.  It  was  organised 
by  his  son,  who  had  established  a 
this  place,  and  was  made  the  county 
1785,  becoming  the  state  capita!  in  1 
1860  it  became  a  city.  The  Harriabi 
vention,  assembled  here  in  1828,  was 
ble  for  the  high  protective-tariff  bill 
year.  Harrison  and  Tyler  were  nomi 
the  city  in  1839.  An  extensive  pn 
municipal  reform,  which  included  the 
ment  of  the  water  supply,  sewerage 
the  building  of  a  dam,  and  park  impn 
was  successfully  undertaken  in  1901 
board  ot  public  works  continues  to  can 
clans   made   bv 


ffinciK  ^' 


A,  XaSRISON,  Benjamin  (1833-1901),  an 
American  lawyer  and  soldier,  the  twenty-third 
President  of  the  United  States.  Like  nearly  all 
the  Presidents,  Harrison  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, but  he  differed  from  them  in  that  he 
was  not  a  politician  or  a  political  leader.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Presidency,  Harrison  held 
but  two  public  offices  in  his  life,  and  one  of 
these,  that  of  reporter  of  the  Indiana  supreiiic 
court,  was  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  profession. 
He  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  Republican 
party  and  took  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
but  he  was  not,  strictly  considered,  a  popular 
leader.  As  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  Secession 
he  had  won  considerable  distinction,  but  hi^ 
military  career  lacked  the  spectacular  element 
which  played  so  large  n  part  in  the  career  of 
his  grandfather,  William  Henrj-  Harrison,  who 
also  was  President,  but  for  only  a  month. 

Benjamin  Harrison  was  a  hard-working,  con- 
scientious official,  but  he  did  not  inspire  en- 


thusiasm. He  was  called  'cold,"  so  i 
"grass  would  not  grow  on  the  Whit 
grounds."  and  it  was  said,  most  unkin 
"his  political  advisers  rode  in  ice 
Such  exaggeration  was  ridiculous,  but 
no  doubt  that  Harrison's  integrity,  1 
lion  to  principle  and  his  refusal  to  : 
the  demands  of  "everyday  political 
cncy,"  all  combined  to  give  him  a 
aloofness.  In  some  respects  he  was  n' 
Grovcr  Cleveland,  his  predecessor  and 
cessor.  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  both 
their  greatest  personal  popularity  t 
close  of  their  terms  of  office. 

Youth  and  Education.  Benjamin 
was  bora  on  August  20,  1833,  at  Nor 
Ohio,  where  his  grandfather,  Williai 
Harrison,  w^s  also  then  living.  He  wi 
for  his  great  grandfather,  one  of  the  e 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  H 
John   Scott    Harrison,  was   RepreaenI 
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vm  from  1SS3  to  1837.  but  took  no  other 
n  pi^ie  life;  it  has  been  eaid.  somewhat 
ritaUy,  of  him  that  his  only  claim  to 
etion  ms  that  he  was  "the  Bon  of  a  great 
'  and  the  father  of  a  great  god."  Young 
join  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  grand- 
''s  farm,  and  during  the  winters  receii'od 
tioD    in    the    near-by    log    school  house. 

he  was  instnipled  by  a  private  tutor, 
id  tor  two  years  at  an  academy  near  Cin- 
li.  and  in  1852  was  graduated  from  Miami 
inity.  A  year  later  he  was  admitted  to 
•r.  and  in  1854  reiiioveii  to  Indianapolis. 
which  was  thereafter  hi"  home. 

a  Lawyer  and  Soldier.  When  young 
wn  went  to  Indianapolif  he  had  only  one 
intance  in  the  whole  community;    (liai 
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otionary  patriot  aiul  niRiiiT  iif  llic  Detliua- 
it  Indep^ndcncr :  iinoDicr  w.tx  ii  mlliliuy 
ind  also  a  PresUieni  «f  ihe  L'nIIPil  SlQi™. 

tlie  clerk  of  the  Fedcnil  court,  gave  him 
space,  and  allowed  him  to  hang  his  legal 
«  the  door.  For  a  short  timr."  Harrison 
wntent  to  art  a,-  eoiirt  rrier  al  S2,t0  a 
but  when  clients  begim  (o  ('oiiie  lo  him 
lickiy  proved  his  indu»i(ry  ami  al>iliiy. 
ad  Ihe  adv 


"beil  n 


nd  i 


>  he  t 


ank  at  the  bur. 

War  of  Secession  iniernipted  Harrison's 
i^recr.  When  il  broke  out  he  was  acting 
HHter  of  the  Indiana  supreme  I'Ourl.  his 
>ublic  office.  At  the  end  of  his  two-year 
in  1862,  he  aceepti'd  a  military  commis- 
*  Kcond-lieutenunt  of  volunteer<.    He  at 


Ihe 
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Se\'entieth  Indiana,  and  .when  it  was  com- 
pleted, in  August,  1862.  was  commissioned  its 
colonel.  His  regiment  participated  in  numer- 
ous engagements  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
in  1862  and  1863,  was  with  Sherman  in  the  cam- 
paigns around  Atlanta  and  with  Thomas  in 
the  battles  around  Nashville  in  1864.  He  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  battles  of  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Crcok  and  Nashi-illc, 
und  his  leadership  in  these  battles  won  him 
prjise  and  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
tor  "ability  and  manifest  energj-  and  gallan- 

In  1864,  while  still  in  the  Held,  Harrison  was 
aaain  chosen  reporter  of  ihe  Indiana  supreme 
court,  and  after  the  war  ended  he  performed 
the  duties  of  this  office  for  three  years.  He 
refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  in  1868, 
and  relumed  to  the  private  practice  of  law.  In 
1876  he  was  the  Rcpiiblican  candidate  tor  gov- 
ernor, but  his  candidacy  was  undertaken  from 
a  sense  of  duty  when  the  regular  nominee 
declined  to  nm.  Though  his  defeat  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  he  ran  2.000  votes  ahead  of 
his  ticket.  In  1879  President  Hayes  appointed 
him  :i  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Coni- 
iiiission,  under  wha'«  direction  extensive  river 
inipn»ement.s  were  to  be  made.  In  the  next 
viar  he  was  active  in  securing  the  nomination 
:ind  election  of  James  A.  Garfield  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  was  offered  a  place  in  Garfield's 
Cabinet.  This  he  declined,  preferring  to  take 
his  si-al  in  the  United  Slatos  Senate,  to  which 
the  Indiana  legislature  had  just  elected  him. 

In  the  Senate.  Harrison's  ability  and  his 
capaeitj'  tor  hard  work  showed  to  hw  advan- 
tage in  Ihe  Senate.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  and  urged  the  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  as  states,  of  the  five  ter- 
ritories, North  and  South  Dakota.  Washing- 
ton, IiI:iho  and  Montana.  He  was  also  at 
various  times  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
Foreign  Rehitioas  and  on  Militar>'  and  Indian 
.\lfairs.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  ii  greater 
navy,  of  civil  service  reform,  and  of  larger 
pen,sions  for  e\-soldicrs.  His  demand  tor  larger 
pensions  brought  him  into  conllii't  with  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  who  was  vetoing;  a  great  mim- 
bf-r  ot  pension  bills.  In  the  Indiana  elections 
of  1886  the  Democrats  won  control  of  the 
legislature,  although  the  Hepublicaas  polled  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  Harrison 
was  defeated  for  ret-leclion  to  the  Senate.  The 
general  feeling  among  Indiana  Republicans  was 
that  Harri,=on  wa."  unJMstly  deprived  of  his  Sen- 
alorship.  and  in  compensation,  as  the  Preeiden- 
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tial  election  of  188S  drew  near,  he  became 
Indiana's  "favorite  son."  The  leader  of  the 
Republican  party,  James  G.  Blaine,  declined  to 
be  a  candidate  for  President,  and  Harriaon  was 
nominated  on  the  eighth  ballot  at  the  national 
convention,  which  was  held  in  Minneapolis. 

The  campaign  was  waged  chiefly  on  the 
tarilT  issue,  the  Republicans  declaring  them- 
iselves  "uncompromisingly  in  iavor  of  the 
American  system  of  protection."  The  Demo- 
crats, who  had  nominated  President  Cleveland 
for  reelection,  demanded  "the  reduction  and 
correction  of  the  burdens  of  taxation;"  in 
other  words,  the  latter  demanded  tariff  re- 
form. Somewhat  to  the  nation's  surprise,  Har- 
rison was  chosen  by  an  electoral  vote  of  233 
to  168  for  Cleveland,  although  Cleveland  re- 
ceived 100,000  more  popular  votes  than  Harri- 

His  AdmiDistration  (18S9-1893).  At  its  first 
session  after  Harrison's  inauguration,  Congress 
undertook  to  fulfill  the  campaign  promises  of 
the  Republicans,  and  within  a  year  placed  on 
the  statute  books  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase 
Act,  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  and  the  Sherman 
Apti-Trust  Act.  These  laws  were  supported 
by  a  verj'  small  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  would  probably  have 
failed  to  pass  except  for  a  change  in  the  rules 
by  which  the  House  managed  its  affairs.  Previ- 
ously it  was  possible  for  members  to  delay 
definite  action  on  any  bill  by  fitAuslering,  that 
is,  either  by  making  irrelevant  and  unnecessary 
motions  or  simply  by  refusing  to  answer  to 
their  names  when  called  on  to  vote.  Unless  a 
majority  answered  to  their  names,  it  was  the 
practice  to  rule  that  a  quorum  was  not  present. 
Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed,  lai^ely  with  the 
assistance  of  William  McKinley  and  Joseph  G. 
Cannon,  forced  the  House  to  adopt  the  so- 
called  "Reed  rules,"  which  greatly  increased  the 
Speaker's  power.  Henceforth  the  Speaker 
could  suppress  or  disregard  unnecessary  mo- 
tions and  was  allowed  to  count  members  who 
were  present  but  not  voting,  in  order  to  make 
a  quorum.  These  changes  laid  the  basis  for 
the  development  of  the  Speaker's  power,  which 
only  came  to  an  end  in  1910  (see  Cannon, 
JOSBPH  GuBNBV). 

Tkr  McKinley  Tariff  Act  was  named  for  its 
author,  later  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  provided  a  high  protective  tariff  on  imports, 
the  exact  reverse  of  the  Democratic  principle 
of  "tariff  for  revenue  only."  The  public,  un- 
fortunately, did  not  regard  the  law  as  satis- 
factory, and  expressed  its  disapproval  in  the 


autumn  elections  of  1890  by  giving 
crats  a  majority  in  the  House  of  I 
tives.  Another  law  of  1890  was  th 
Anti-Trust  Law  (for  details,  see  Tr 
of  the  most  important  laws  passed  b 
since  the  War  of  Secession. 

John  Sherman,  the  author  of  the 
Act,  was  chairman  of  a  committ 
Senate  which  reported  for  passage  a 
Purchase  Act.  The  Bland-Allison  A 
which  required  the  Treasury  to  buj 
worth  of  silver  each  month,  no  long 
the  silver  interests,  which  were  a 
manding  the  free  and  tmlimited 
silver.    So  strong  were  the  "silveriti 


houses  of  Congress  that  further  legi: 
inevitable.  Harrison  proposed  a  ci 
which  was  adopted  in  the  Sherman 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  requi 
4,500,000  ounces,  or  about  140  ton; 
each  month,  and  to  issue  treasury  ce 
exchange  to  the  full  market  value  t 
lion.  While  it  is  now  generally  adr 
tlic  law  was  a  mistake,  and  was  at  I 
responsible  for  the  panic  of  1893, 
good  result  in  that  it  showed  the  in 
of  compromise,  and  brought  the  ■ 
face  a  clear-cut  issue  between  the  goi 
and  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

The  Surplus  and  lis  Reduction.  1 
ber  of  years  the  United  States  Tn 
been  confronted  with  a  growing 
gold  in  reserve ;  in  other  words,  t 
ment  was  receiving  more  money  t1 
spending.  During  Harrison's  adn 
Congress  passed  several  laws  which 
altered  the  situation.  The  laws 
passed  primarily  because  there  was 
but  without  the  surplus  they  wouli 
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OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  BENJAMIN 
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Outline 


I.    Yeam  of  Preparation 

M      (1)  Birth  and  family 
IVJ  (a)   His    great-grrandfather    signed 

Declaration  of  Independence 
(b)  His  grandfather  was  President 

(2)  Education 

(3)  Early  legal  practice 


II.    Earlr  Pnbllc  Life 

(1)  Reporter  of  Indiana  supreme  court 

(2)  Military  career 

(3)  Candidate  for  governor 

(4)  Member  of  Mississippi  River  Commis- 

sion 

(5)  In  the  United  States  Senate 
(a)  Activity  in  pension  debate 

(6)  Election  to  Presidency 

(a)  The  issue 

(b)  Results 

III.  AdmlntatratloD 

( 1 )  Legislation 

(a)  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act 

(b)  McKInley  Tariff  Act 

(c)  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 

(d)  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  renewed 

(2)  Other  governmental  affairs 

(a)  "Reed     Rules"     adopted     in     the 

House 

(b)  "Spending  the  surplus" 

1.  Great  increase  in  pension  fund 


2.  Appropriation  of  money  for  new 
battleships 

(c)  Oklahoma  opened  for  settlement 

(d)  Admission  of  states  to  Union 

1.  North  Dakota 

2.  South  Dakota 

3.  Montana 

4.  Washington 

5.  Idaho 

6.  Wyoming 
(3)   Foreign  affairs 

(a)  International  Copyright  Act 

(b)  Pan-American  Congress 

(c)  Bering  Sea  Controversy 

(d)  Friendship  with  Italy  threatened 

by  Mafia  trouble  in  New  Orleans 
1.  Indemnity     paid     by     United 
States 

(e)  The  dispute  with  Chile 

(f)  Controversy  over  Samoa 

(g)  Attempt  to  annex  Hawaii 

(h)   Reciprocity    treaties    with    Spain 
and  Brazil 
( 4  )   Other  events 

fa)   Australian  ballot  system  adopted 

(b)  Great  flood  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

( c )  Homestead  riots 
(5)   Election  of  1892 

(a)  Candidates 

( b )  Issues 

(c)  Result 
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Qv£stions 

On  what  subject  did  Harrison  come  into  conflict  with  the  President  that  pre- 
ceded him? 

When  did  Harrison  decline  a  high  official  position,  and  for  what  reason? 

Why  were  the  expenses  of  the  government  much  heavier  at  the  close  of  Harri- 
son's administration  than  at  the  beginning? 

When  was  the  expression  "ability  and  manifest  energy  and  gallantry''  applied  to 
him? 

What  was  the  chief  issue  in  both  campaigns  in  which  Harrison  was  a  candidate? 

What  important  part  did  Blaine  play  during  this  administration? 

What  important  act  of  this  administration  was  drawn  up  by  and  named  for  a 
future  President  of  the  United  States? 

What  country  had  to  apologize  to  the  United  States  and  to  what  country  did 
the  United  States  have  to  apologize  during  this  administration? 

What  was  filibustering,  and  what  part  did  the  "Reed  rules"  have  in  doing  away 
with  it? 
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not  hav(^  been  passed.  One  of  the  ostensible 
purposes  ot  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  was  to 
reduce  the  revenue,  but  this  it  failed  to  accom- 
plish. The  most  effective  means  taken  to 
reduce  the  surplus  was  the  Dependent  Pension 
Bill  of  1890.  Harrison  had  long  been  in  favor 
of  more  liberal  pensinns,  and  in  response  to  his 
views  ConRress  authorized  pensions  for  all 
Federal  soldiers  who  had  ser\-ed  ninety  days  in 
Ihe  War  of  Secession  and  were  now  incapaci- 
tated, for  any  reason  whatever,  from  earning 
iheir  living.  This  act  nearly  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  pensioners,  and  the  pension  fund  has 
ever  since  been  the  lai^est  item  of  government 
expenditure.  Congress  also  appropriated  large 
sums  of  money  for  new  battleships,  and  the 
"new  navy,"  as  it  is  known,  dates  from  1890; 
The  first  of  the  modern  steel  battleships  in  the 
American  na\y  were  begun  in  that  year. 

Devehpmeni  of  Ihe  West.  In  1889  and  1890 
six  new  states  were  admitted  to  the  Union- 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana  and 
Washington  in  1889.  Idaho  and  Wyoming  in 
1890.  Wyocning  was  the  first  state  admitted 
to  the  Union  with  a  constitution  granting 
women  and  men  equal  rights  in  voting  and 
office-holding.  The  year  1889  was  also  note- 
worthy for  the  opening  of  Oklahoma,  on  April 
22.  Oklahoma,  the  Indians'  "Beautiful  Land," 
lay  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  Territory,  but 
the  government  purchased  the  rights  of  the 
tribes  and  threw  the  land  open  to  settlement. 
An  army  of  settlers  camped  for  days  and  even 
weeks  along  the  boundary.  At  noon  on  April 
22,  1889,  at  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  the  multitude 
surged  across  the  line,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
day  Oklahoma  was  the  home  of  50,000  settlers. 
This  day  summarized  in  dramatic  fashion  the 
settlement  and  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  Indian 
reservations,  the  stream  of  population  had  now 
covered  the  entire  United  States.  There  was 
no  longer  a  frontier,  and  settlements  extended 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Foreign  Relations,  While  the  development 
of  the  West  was  contintiing,  there  was  also 
iluring  Harrison's  administration  a  marked  de- 
velopment of  interest  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  due  partly  to 
James  G.  Blaine,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
partly  to  a  combination  of  incidents  which 
threatened  to  involve  the  United  States  in  war. 
Under  Blaine's  leadership  the  first  Pa  a- Ameri- 
can Congress  (which  see)  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington, and  reciprocity  treaties  were  negoti- 
ated with  Spain  and  Brazil.    The  International 
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Copyrif^t  Act  of  1891  removed  a  long-BtaDding 
injuBtioe  by  allowing  foreigners,  under  certain 
oonditioDS,  to  copyright  their  own  literary  pro- 
ductions in  the  United  States.  This  was  a  sub- 
ject in  which  Charles  Dickens  had  taken  an 
intense  interest  during  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1842. 

During  Harrison's  term  of  office  the  United 
States  had  disputes  with  four  natioas,  and  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  which  was  mast  displeasing 
to  a  fifth.  This  law  was  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
law  of  1892,  prohibiting  Chinese  immigration 
for  a  further  period  of  ten  years  and  requiring 
Chinese  residents  in  the  United  States  to  be 
registered.  The  most  serious  of  the  four  dis- 
putes, which  was  with  Great  Britain,  involved 
the  respective  rights  of  British  and  American 
citisens  in  the  seal  fisheries  of  Bering  Sea,  off 
the  coast  of  Alaska.  In  June,  1891,  both  na- 
tions agreed  on  a  closed  season,  and  submitted 
the  disputed  points  to  arbitration  (see  Bekini; 
Sea  Controveksy).  Friendly  relations  with 
Italy  were  nearly  broken  by  an  anti-foreign 
riot  in  March,  1891,  in  New  Orleaas,  where 
eleven  Italians  were  taken  from  jail  and 
hanged.  The  United  States  government  ex- 
its regret,  but  was  unable  to  promise. 
Italy  demanded,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
mob  be  punished.  Their  offen.se,  under  the 
circunu?tances,  could  be  punished  only  by  the 
s*tatc  of  Louisiana.  The  Italian  minister  then 
demanded  his  passports  and  left  Washington. 
but  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  the  pay- 
ment of  (25,000  to  the  families  of  the  dead 
Italians.  For  a  time  the  excitement  over  tiiis 
question  ran  ver>'  high. 

In  a  dispute  with  Chile  the  .situation  wa.»*  re- 
versed, for  the  United  States  was  compelled 
to  demand  apology  lor  an  attack  on  sev(?nil 
American  sailors  by  a  mob  in  Valparaiso.  A 
dispute  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  over 
Samoa  (which  .<<»e)  was  settled  amicably  by  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  Februar>'  1,  1890.  One  of  tli*- 
niOe*t  important  events  of  the  administration 
was  the  attempted  annexation  of  Hawaii  (for 
details,  see  Hawaii). 

Prcsidmtial  Election  oj  ISi)*.  The  ehief  issue 
of  the  campaign  was  the  tariff,  on  which  the 
Republicans  reaffirmed  tiieir  high-tariff  belief, 
while  the  Democrats  again  demanded  a  taritl 
for  revenue  only.  Harrison  was  renominated 
by  the  Republicaas.  and  Grover  Clevt?land  by 
the  Democrats.  A  third  party,  the  People's 
party,  or  Populists,  voiced  the  disi-ontent  of 
the  agricultural  communities  of  the  West,  and 
declared  itaelf  in  favor  of  free  coinage  of  silver. 


a  graduated  income  tax,  state  control  of  rail- 
roads and  government  loans  to  the  farmers. 
The  Populist  candidate  for  President,  Gen- 
eral James  B.  Weaver  of  Iowa,  received  over 
1,000,000  popular  votes,  but  only  twenty-two  in 
the  electoral  college.  No  candidate  received  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  but  Cleveland 
was  elected  bv  277  electoral  votes  to  145  for 
Harrison.  The  Democrats  also  secured  control 
of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Last  Honors.  After  being  relieved  of  the 
burdens  of  office,  Harrison  seemed  almost  in- 
stantly to  broaden  his  views,  and  the  people 
as  a  whole  listened  to  his  opinions  with  increas- 
ing respect.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  wrote 
Thin  Country  of  Ours,  an  interesting  study  of 
the  practical  workings  of  the  United  States 
government,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
magazines.  He  renewed  his  practice  of  law, 
and  appeared  in  several  cases  of  international 
importance.  He  was  counsel  for  Venezuela  bo- 
fore  the  arbitration  conunission  which  settle<l 
the  boundary  dispute  between  that  country'  and 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1899  was  the  principal 
representative  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Hague  Conference.  Harrison's  opposition  to 
President  McKinley's  policy  in  connection  witii 
foreign  possessions  was  very  outspoken,  but  it 
was  his  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  the  Republi- 
can administration  deserved  indorsement  in  the 
elections  of  1900.  Harrison's  death  occurred 
after  a  brief  illness,  on  March  13,  1901,  at 
Indianapolis.  w.F.z. 

('on.Muli  WILsoiiH  The  Presidents  of  the  United 
states:  HimIko'.m  Through  the  South  and  West 
tvith  PrcsUlvnt  Harrison. 

HARRISON,  N.  J.,  an  attractive  residential 
city  in  Hudson  County,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Passaic  River,  opposite  Newark.  Several  steel 
bridges  span  the  river  between  tha  cities.  Har- 
rison is  served  by  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna 
it  Western,  the  Eric  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railroads,  and  bv  electric  lines.  The  Pcnnsvl- 
vania  enters  New  York  City  from  Harrison  by 
electric  lines  through  the  Hndsrm  River  tun- 
nels. The  population  was  14.495  in  1910;  m 
1916  a  Federal  estimate  reportcnl  16,950.  The 
area  of  the  city  is  about  two  s(|uare  miles. 

Harrison  has  important  manufactures  of  steel, 
wire  cloth,  marine  engines,  hoisting  engines, 
tubes,  machinery,  roller  bearings,  refrigerators, 
ink,  leather,  trunks,  dry  batteries,  metal  novel- 
ties, wall  pla.<«ter,  lumber  and  cut  stone.  Set- 
tled in  1668,  in  1873  the  place  was  granted  a 
charter,  which  Ls  still  in  force. 


1841),  an  American  soldier,  administrutor  and 
political  leader,  ninth  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  first  President  to  die  in  office. 
He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  grand- 
father of  another  Benjamin,  who  became  the 
twenty-third  President.  William  Henry  Harri- 
son was  the  nation's  chief  executive  for  exactly 
one  month ;  iiis  death  occnrred  on  April  4, 
1841.  making  his  administration  the  sliortcst  in 
the  history  of  the  United  Slates.  He  was  in- 
augurated on  March  4,  and  immediately  sent 
to  the  Senate  his  nominations  for  Cabinet 
officers,  which  were  confirmed.  His  Cabinet 
was  an  able  one,  including  Daniel  Webster  as 
Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Ewing  of  Ohio  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  Bell  of  Ten- 
nessee as  Secretary  of  War,  and  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden of  Kentucky  as  Attorney-General.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  March  the  President  issued 
a  call  for  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider measures  for  improving  business  and 
financial  conditions.  Ten  days  later  he  caught 
a  severe  cold,  which  developed  into  pneumonia, 
and  at'the  end  of  the  next  week  the  nation 
was  shocked  by  the  news  of  his  death.  His 
body  was  interred  in  the  Congressional  Ceme- 
tery at  Washington,  but  a  tew  years  later  was 
removed  to  his  old  home,  North  Bend,  Ohio, 
where  it  was  placed  in  a  tomb  overlooking  the 
Ohio  River. 

Harrison's  Presidency  was  the  least  impor- 
tant period  of  his  life.  It  is  rather  as  a  soldier 
and  administrator  that  history  records  his  fame. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  who  won  military  dis- 
tinction between  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812. 
In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Winfield  Scott,  he  was  the  only  officer  in 
the  American  army  during  the  War  of  1812 
to  add  to  his  reputation.  He  was  a  clever 
negotiator  with  the  Indians  and  was  nenerally 
regarded  as  their  friend,  yet  when 
required  he  could  fight  them  as  well,  a 
victory  at  Tippecanoe  showed.    He  wa 


which  then  included  about  six  times  the  area  of 
the  present  state,  and  on  this  whole  region  he 
left  the  inipress  of  his  ability.  It  was  tiiis 
pioneer  section,  simple  and  democratic,  which 
Harrison  represented  to  the  nation  at  lai^. 

Boyhood  and  Early  Career.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Harrison  was  an  uneducated 
backwoodsman.  He  was  born  on  February  9. 
1773,  at  Berkeley.  Va..  where  his  father  aba 
was  born.    The  Virginia  Harrisons  were  aristo- 


crats and  among  the  best-known  families  in  tb^ 
colonies.  Public  service  was  a  tradition  nl 
the  Harrison  family,  as  it  was  among  the  liteS 
of  Virginia  and  the  Adams  family  of  Mun- 
chusetts.  Young  Harrison  was  given  a  aoaai 
education,  and  n'as  p^duat«d  from  Hampdtn- 
Sidney  College  in  1790.  His  father  insialed 
that  he  begin  the  study  of  medicine,  but  the 
death  oC  the  elder  Harrison  in  1791  fdeaaed 
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k  a  future  which  he  dreaded. 
>proved  his  purpose  to  be  a  sol- 
igust,  1791,  commissioned  him  an 
Firat  Infantry,  then  stationed  at 
on,  Ohio. 

icxt  seven  years  Harrison  served 
ipaigns  against  the  Indians.  In 
ppointed  lieutenant  and  aid-de- 
al Anthony  Wayne,  and  Wayne's 
le  Indians  in  the  battle  of  Fallen 
he  Maumee  River,  was  due  in 
m  of  march  suggested  by  Lieu- 
n.  In  May,  1797,  Harrison  was 
le  rank  of  captain,  and  placed  in 
Fort  Washington,  where  he  re- 
he   resigned   his  commission   in 

after  his  resignation  from  the 
it  John  Adams  appointed  him 
he  Northwest  Territor>%  under 
IT  St.  Clair,  as  governor  (see 
erritory).  After  a  year  he  re- 
ition  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress 
legate  from  the  Northwest  Ter- 
first  delegate  from  any  territory 

States.  Up  to  this  time  the 
1  the  West  had  been  ^old  only 
!,  a  practice  which  favored  the 

it  impossible  for  the  poor  man 
lomestead.  Through  Harrison's 
8  authorized  the  division  of  land 
rts  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
homestead  laws  (which  see).  He 
imental  in  securing  the  division 
rest  into  two  parts.  The  wcst- 
irritory  of  Indiana,  included  the 
of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois 
and  in  1801  Harrison  was  ap- 
8t  governor  and  superintendent 
iirs.  So  satisfactorj'  were  his 
e  was  reappointed  by  Presidents 
Madison,  and  held  the  position 

Indiana  Territory.  At  the  time 
appointment  in  1801  the  terri- 
ta  had  a  widely-scattered  popu- 
y  5,0(X)  people.  Harrison's  task 
ly  to  give  these  {>eople  a  gov- 
to  keep  peace  with  the  Indians 
pen  the  West  to  more  settlers. 
he  had  established  friendly  rcla- 
'eral  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
negotiated  thirteen  treaties,  by 
ians  ceded  to  the  United  States 
ree  million  acres  of  land  along 
id   Wabash    rivers.     While    the 


questions  of  land  rights  and  the  relations  of 
the  Indians  to  the  new  government  were  thus 
being  adjusted,  this  very  adjustment  led  to 
the  most  serious  diflficulty  Harrison  had  to  face. 

The  various  cessions  made  by  the  tribes  were 
bitterly  condemned  by  a  few  well-known  chiefs, 
among  them  Tecumseh,  a  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nees,  on  the  ground  that  the  consent  of  all  the 
tribes,  not  of  one  or  several,  was  necessary  to 
make  a  legal  sale.  Agents  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, the  action  of  a  few  speculators  who 
drove  Indians  from  their  lands,  and  the  vio- 
lent preaching  of  Tecumseh 's  brother,  Ellskwa- 
tawa,  commonly  called  the  "Prophet,"  all  com- 
bined to  spread  discontent  among  the  tribes. 
S6e  Tecumseh. 

In  an  attempt  to  avert  an  Indian  uprising, 
Harrison  invited  Tecumseh  to  a  two-day  con- 
ference at  Vincennes,  the  territorial  capital. 
The  chief  arrived  at  Vincennes  on  August  12, 
1810,  not  with  thirty  men,  as  requested,  but 
with  400  armed  warriors.  It  required  all  Har- 
rison's coolness  to  prevent  bloodshed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  council;  when  the  meeting 
cam^  to  an  end  without  result,  Harrison,  un- 
armed and  accompanied  only  by  an  interpreter, 
made  a  visit  to  Tecumseh's  camp,  in  the  hope 
that  the  chiefs  would  feel  less  hostile  when 
they  were  not  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The 
daring  of  the  visit  of  two  unarmed  men  walk- 
ing coolly  into  the  midst  of  a  band  of  savages 
merely  waiting  for  a  signal  to  kill  every  white 
man,  impressed  the  Indians  but  did  not  change 
their  minds.  In  the  following  spring  Indian 
thefts  and  plundering  became  so  frequent  that 
Harrison  threatened  punishment  if  the  raids 
did  not  cease.  At  another  council,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1811,  Tecumseh  professed  his  friendli- 
ness to  the  white  men;  but  Harrison,  now 
convinced  of  the  chief's  double-dealing,  won 
over  the  government  at  Washington  to  his  plan 
for  checkmating  the  Indians. 

Harrison's  purpose  was  to  build  a  fort  on 
the  Wabash  River  not  far  from  Tippecanoe, 
where  the  "Prophet"  had  established  his  vil- 
lage. The  announcement  of  this  plan  brought 
several  hundred  volunteers  to  Vincennes,  and 
in  September,  1811,  Harrison  with  9(X)  men 
left  the  capital.  Near  the  site  of  Terre  Haute 
he  built  Fort  Harrison,  and,  leaving  a  garrison 
there,  pressed  on  to  Tippecanoe.  On  the  sixth 
of  November  the  little  army  had  reached  a 
point  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Indian 
camp,  when  it  was  met  by  messengers  who 
requested  a  council.  The  next  day  was  fixed 
for  a  meeting,  but  early  in  the  morning  the 


lodians  attacked.  The  fightlDK  coDtioued  for 
two  hours,  until  daylight,  when  the  Indiana 
were  driven  from  the  field  by  a  eharse.  This 
victory  made  Harrison  a  national  hero,  and 
was  responsible,  more  than  anything  else,  for 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  twenty-nine 
years  later  (sec  Tippecanoe,  Battle  of). 

In  the  War  of  181Z.  The  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe waa  followed  by  a  general  iipriainft  of 
the  Indians,  and  in  the  summer  of  1812  Ihe 
United  States  found  itself  at  war  with  the 
British  aa  well.  War  was  declared  in  .Itme, 
and  on  Attgiist  25  Harrison  was  uppointod 
major-general  of  the  Kentucky  militia,  al- 
though he  was  not  a  cilizcn  of  that  statv,  and 
took  command  of  a  detachment  intended  to 
relieve  General  Hull  at  Detroit,  WTiilc  on 
the  march  he  received  notice  of  his  appoint- 
ment a.s  brigadier-genera!  of  the  regular  army. 
He  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Fort  Wayne  when 
wor<l  came  that  lie  was  to  have  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Northwest.  The  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  instnicted  him  to  "exorcise 
your  own  discretion,  and  act  in  all  cases  ac- 
cording to  your  own  judgment,"  Such  wide 
powers  had  been  given  to  no  other  American 
commander  since  Washington, 

The  new  commander  prepared  to  concentrate 
his  forces  and  march  on  Detroit,  but  various 
difficulties  postponed  this  advance  until  the 
next  year.  Through  a  misunderstanding  of 
orders  a  part  of  his  forces  was  lost  in  the 
bloody  massacre  on  Raisin  Ri^or  (which  see). 
Harrison  then  established  Fort  Meigs,  where 
he  was  besieged  in  May,  1813.  and  again  in 
July,  by  a  superior  force  under  the  British 
Colonel  Proctor.  Meanwhile,  Harrison  had 
been  urging  the  construction  of  a  fleet  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  Perry's  naval  victory,  resulting 
from  this  foresiglit,  opened  the  way  to  Canada 
for  the  American  army.  It  was  to  General 
Harrison  that  Peny  sent  his  laconic  message. 
"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours: 
two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one 
sloop"  (see  Erii:,  L.mlk,  subhead  Battle  oj  Lake 

Harrison's  army  was  now  transported  across 
Lake  Erie  in  Perry's  ships,  and  on  September 
37  landed  on  Canadian  soil.  In  the  Battle  of 
the  Thames,  October  2,  the  British  were  dcci- 
.Jively  defeated,  .■ind  Tecumseh.  their  brave 
ally,  was  killed.  Together  with  Perry's  vic- 
tory, thLs  battle  ended  the  war  of  llie  West. 
In  the  next  year,  the  Secretary-  of  War  a.s- 
<igned  Harrison  to  a  military  disttict  in  which 
he  could  see  no  active  ser\-ice.  and  even  issued 


orders  to  one  of  his  subordinate  officers  with- 
out consulting  Harrison.  This  combination  of 
slights  induced  the  latter  to  offer  his  resigna- 
tion, which,  in  the  temporary'  absence  of  Presi- 
dent Madi-son,  was  promptly  accepted. 

A  Quarter  Centuiy  of  Varied  Actirity. 
Though  Harrison's  military  career  was  at  ta 
end,  he  remained  more  or  less  in  the  public 
eye.  The  ink  on  his  resignation  from  the 
army  was  scarcely  dry  before  President  Madi- 
son appointed  him  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians,  and  in  the  following  year  again 


employed  him  on  a  similar  errand.  From  1816 
to  1819  he  ser\'ed  in  Congre*  as  Representa- 
tive from  Ohio,  and  from  1819  to  1821  was  » 
member  of  the  state  senate.  He  waa  elected 
United  States  Senator  in  182o,  but  resigned 
in  1828  to  become  first  minister  to  Colombia. 
.\s  a  diplomat  he  was  not  very  successfid.  and 
in  1829  he  was  recalled,  being  one  of  the  GtbI 
victims  of  Jackson's  to-t he- victor-be long-t he- 
spoils  policy  <see  Civil  Servicb  ix  thb  United 
St.ites), 

On  his  return  from  Colombia  he  lived  in 
semi-retirement  at  his  home  in  North  Bend, 
Ohio,  He  delivered  occasional  speeches  on 
political  topics  and  waa  frequently  mentioned 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  public  office.  For 
several  years  he  wu  cleik  of  the  eounty  oourt 
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of  HamiltoQ  Count>%  a  remunerative  position 
which  was  rnont  acceptable  to  him,  for  he  was 
far  from  wealthy.  In  the  Presidential  election 
of  1836  he  received  the  largest  vote  of  tht^ 
candidates  opposing  Van  Buren.  HLs  candi- 
dacy had  not  been  pushed,  and  his  popular 
strength  was  a  surprise  to  everyone.  His  show- 
ing in  this  campaign  and  his  clear,  if  somewhat 
colorless,  political  record  made  him  the  most 
available  candidate  of  the  Whiles  in  1840.  Clay 
was  the  real  leader  of  the  Whigs,  but  as  a 
Mason  he  was  opposed  by  a  large  element  in 
his  party,  and  as  an  advocate  of  a  protective 
tariff  he  could  not  win  the  support  of  the 
South.  So  the  choice  of  the  Whigs  fell  on 
Harrison. 

The  Whigs  very  wisely  maneuvered  to  place 
Um  penonality  of  their  candidate  in  the  fore- 
pound.  They  adopted  no  platform,  and  the 
only  inue  was  whether  or  not  the  Jackson- Van 
Biiien  ''machine"  should  remain  in  power. 
Even  among  the  Democrats  there  was  much 
discontent,  for  the  financial  policy  of  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren  was  regarded  lus  the  cause  of 
the  panic  of  1837  and  the  following  business  dc- 
presDion.  To  attract  discontented  Democrats, 
the  Whigs  nomimited  for  Vice-President  John 
Tyler  of  Virginia,  formerly  a  well-known  anti- 
Jackson  Democrat.  The  campaign  was  the 
most  exciting  which  the  United  States  had  s^^en 
up  to  that  time.  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too" 
was  the  cry  of  the  Whigs,  and  it  was  to  his 
militar>'  record  that  Harrison's  election  was 
due.  The  election  is  often  called  "the  log-cabin 
and  hard-cider  campaign.'*  One  end  of  Har- 
rison's house  at  North  Bend  was  an  old  log 
cabin,  long  since  covered  with  clapboards.  A 
campaign  biography  said  that  Harrison's  table, 
""instead  of  being  covered  with  exciting  wines, 
is  well  supplied  with  the  Ix^st  cider."  At  first 
this  simplicity  received  the  jeers  of  the  Demo- 
crats, but  the  Whigs  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  demo<Tacy  of  their  candi- 
date a  feature  of  tlie  canviiss.  Wherever  a 
Whig  orator  appeared  there  were  sure  to  be 
miniature  log  cabias  and  barrels  of  excellent 
hard  cider.  Harrison  received  234  electoral 
\'Ote8  to  sixty  for  Van  Huren. 

The  President-elect  was  no  longer  young,  and 
worn  out  by  the  excitement  of  the  campaign, 
fell  a  victim  to  pneumonia  before  he  had  time 
to  show  his  ability  in  his  new  post.  He  was 
succeedc^i  by  Vice-President  Tyler.  w  .k./. . 

Consult  Dawson'.s  -I  Historical  Xarrativr  «»/  thr 
Cirii  and  Military  Services  of  Major-Ctnrral 
HarrUon,  an  old  book,  but  yet  In  print. 
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Questions 


When  wa.s  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
ton"  a  rallylniif  cry,  and  what  did  It 
mean? 

How  lon>?  was  Harrison's  administra- 
tion? What  otlier  Presidents  have  died 
In  office? 

How  did  Indiana  difter  in  Ills  day 
from   Indiana   to-day? 

Wlien  was  a  famous  battle  fought  In 
tlic  darl<? 

How  many  times  did  Harrison  run 
for  President? 

Did  he  win  his  chief  military  fame 
durinsT  a  ffreat  war? 

What  territory  did  lie  Kain  for  the 
i'ountry  by  his  treaties  with  the  Indians? 

What  power  was  conferred  upon  hhn 
which  was  wider  than  any  man  bef»>re 
him  except  Washington  had  ciiJoy«Ml? 

What  part  di<l  *'1ok  cabin  and  hard 
cider"   play   In   electing  a    I'nfsident? 

What  other  members  of  Harrison's 
family  have  been  famous? 

Who  was  the  "IMophet."  and  what 
part  did  he  pla>    in  Harrison's  history? 

Who  sent  the  mes.«aKe  "We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  they  are  ours,"  and  to 
whom  did  he  send  it? 

I'n<Ier  what  famous  Revolutionary 
K<*neral  <lld   Harrison  first  serve? 

How  did  Harrls<iii  once  prove  his 
ffrcat  ci)uiaK«*  :in«l  coolness? 


Outline  and  Questions  on 
William  H.  Harrison 

I.    Barly  Life 

( 1 )  Birth  and  parentage 

(2)  fMucatlon 

(3)  Choice  of  military  career 

II.     Moat  Active  Years 

( 1 )  Early  military  service 

( 2 )  As  secretary  of  Northwest  Terrl-    ' ,  i 

tory 

(3)  As  territorial  delegate  in  Congress 

(a)  Homestead  laws 

(b)  Division  of  the  Northwest 
<  4 )   As  governor  of  territory  of  Indiana 

(5)  In  the  War  of  1  SI 2 

(6)  Political  activity 

(a)  Negotiations  with  Indians 

(b)  As  Representative  In  Congress 

(c)  In  state  senate 

(d)  As  United  State's  Senator 
U')   As  minister  to  Colombia 

III.    CnlmlBatloB  of  His  Career 

( 1 )  Campaign  of  1836 

(2)  Election  of  1840 

(3)  Hrief  administration 
( I )  Death 
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HART,  Albert  Bushneu.  <1S54-  ),  ao 
American  historian  and  educator  who  has  made 
his  influence  felt  throughout  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  modem  methods  of  studj-ing 
history ;  that  is,  by  investigating  original 
sources.  He  was  bom  at  Clarksville,  Pa.,  pre- 
pared for  col  lege  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in 
1880  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University. 
Three  years  later  he  received  a  degree  at  Frei- 
burg University,  Germany,  and  on  his  return  to 
America  became  instmctor  in  American  history 
at  Harvard.  Various  promotions  followed,  un- 
til, in  1910,  he  was  made  professor  of  govern- 
ment in  the  university. 

His  work  as  an  author  and  editor  is  notable. 
From  1S94  to  1902  he  n-as  joint  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  and  from  1895  to 
1909  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Mts- 
lorical  Revicvi.  He  has  also  edited  several  series 
□n  American  history  and  government,  especial  1} 
The  American  Nation,  A  History  (1904-1907), 
and  was  joint  editor  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Govcmmenl  (1910-1914).  His  nu- 
merous books  on  historical  subjects  include 
Actual  Government  (1909),  Formotion  of  the 
Union  (1890),  The  War  in  Europe  (1914)  and 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  An  Inlerprelation 
(1915).  He  enjoys  high  rank  among  modem 
American  historians,  and  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Historical  Association 
and  of  the  American  Political  Science  Aaaocia- 

HAHTE,  hakrt,  [FimncisI  Bbct  (1839-1902), 
an    American    poet    and    short-story    writer, 
usually  known  as  Bret  Haute,  whose  pictur- 
esque and  realistic  tales  of  life  in  the  mining 
camps  of  California  are  among  the  best  short 
stories  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  He 
was  bom   in   Al- 
bany, N.  v.,  but 
his   father   died 
when    he    was 
young,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he 
went  to  Califor- 
nia   with    his 
mother.  There  he 

drifted    with    the  BRET  II ARTE 

human  tide,  trying,  at  different  tiroes,  to  make 
his  way  as  a  miner,  school-teacher,  express  mes- 
senger and  typesetter.  Meantime,  the  varied 
life  and  scenery  of  the  Califoraia  plains  and 
mountains  were  making  impressions  that  he 
later  reproduced  with  wonderful  fidelity;  the 
types  of  character  that  live  in  his  pages  he  was 
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becoming  familiar  with  through  personal  con- 
tact and  observation. 

In  1857  he  vtes  employed  as  a  typesetter  by 
the  Golden  Era,  a  weekly  newspaper  of  8u) 
Francisco,  and  for  it  he  began  to  write  sketches 
that  eventually  won  him  the  position  of  assist- 
ant editor.  In  1864  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Weekly  Calijomian,  in  which  appeared  the 
clever  parodies  on  the  styles  of  various  autbon 
that  were  later  published  as  Condensed  Notielt. 
At  the  same  time  he  became  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  1870. 

It  was  in  1868,  when  he  became  editor  of  the 
newly-founded  Overland  Monthly,  that  Bret 
Hartc  won  national  fame  by  publishing  The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  the  first  of  those  West- 
ern tales  that  best  represent  his  genius.  It 
was  followed  by  The  OulcasU  of  Poker  Flat, 
Tennessee's  Partner,  Miggles,  An  Idyl  of  Bed 
Gulck  and  others,  stories  in  which  the  grandeur 
of  California  scenery  serves  as  a  background 
for  narratives  of  the  wild  and  often  dissolute 
life  of  the  "Forty-niners,"  as  the  early  gold- 
aeekers  were  called. 

Adventurers,  gamblers,  wrecks  of  humanity 
of  both  sexes,  move  across  his  pages,  forming 
a  picturesque  and  vivid  gallery  of  human  pw- 
traits.  These  are  presented  without  apology  at 
.explanation;  there  are  no  unneceBsary  com- 
ments or  descriptions,  for  Harte's  characters 
reveal  themselves  wholly  in  their  words  and  ac- 
tions. Often  the  sorriest  specimen  of  humanity 
is  shown  to  possess  the  divine  spark  of  heroism, 
as  in  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  where  a 
wretched  woman,  driven  out  from  the  toini, 
starves  to  death  that  her  snow-bound  compan- 
ions may  have  her  portion  of  food.  From  a 
literary  standpoint  these  tales  are  examples  of 
the  highest  art. 

The  author's  most  popular  poem.  Plant  Lo*- 
guage  from  Truthful  James,  also  known  as  The 
Heathen  Chinee,  was  published  in  1870.  lliit 
often-quoted  poem,  of  triiich  the  first  stann 
appears  below,  has  a  breeiy  humor,  ri\-«ei^ 
and  original   touch   characteristic  of  bis  best 

Wlilcli  I  wlsli  to  remark. 

And  my  lanKUBKe  Is  plain. 
Thai  for  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
Th?  heathen  Chinee  IB  peculiar, 

Which  tlie  same  I  would  rUe  to  tti^aln. 

In  1S7I,  after  serving  for  a  few  mootJis  u 

professor  of  recent  literature  in  the  Univoi^ 

of  California,  Harte  went  to  New  Yotk  to  eos- 

tinue  his  literary  woHt.   For  serml  jwn  tftir 
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hfVft  been  published,  but  perliupa  the  inu^l 
i  found  in  Rcndlc'a  John 


On  the  crountlx  ol 


.    Hii'lory  oj  Middlcxe. 


Malt  Shelleyx  John  Ilarvnrd  anit  Ilia  TImra. 
ilTASD  DHIVERSITY,  th<'  olde^!  in.~M- 
K  for  higher  education  in  Ariiericu,  It  w:l- 
lirfud  in  1636.  only  ^ix  yrurs  u(ter  rhr 
litloa  ot  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Hay 
liltecn  years  after  the  lundinfc  of  (he  Pil- 
L  From  its  earlie>tt  days  to  tlie  prei^ent 
it  has  maintained  a  leadership  and  prcslige 
ig  educational  institiilion:*  scooikI  to  none 
B  United  Stales.  From  it  have  oiiio  many 
e  impulses  which  have  from  tiiiie  to  time 
undly  altered  the  character  of  lii^ilier  cdu- 
d;  probably  the  most  i[iipor1;int  of  llicsr 
fta  was   the   inirodiiction   of   the   electivr 

A  alone  id  cdiiciilion  h:ive  Harvard  men 
eminent  and  influential.  From  the  ilayi' 
leiMse  Mather  to  the  pre^nl,  Han'urd 
Iwve  been  leaders  in  alt  liclds.  particularly 
•rature  and  politit.-r<.  Three  PresidcnlD  of 
Jnited  States— John  Adanu>.  John  Quincy 
MUtd  Theodore  Roosevelt — nere  Hanard 
mIm,  and  Geor^ie  Waahingloii  received  an 
My  degree  from  Har\'ard  in  1776,  Amonti 
aes  on  the  roll  of  Kradu- 
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■.avs  are  Cotton  Mather.  Theodore  Parker. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  D.  Tboreau, 
James  Ruseell  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
George  Bancroft,  William  H.  Preacott,  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  Francis  Parkman,  Charles 
Sumner,  Edward  Everett,  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Louis  Agaseiz. 

Growth  of  the  VniTeraity.  It  was  on  Octo- 
ber 2S.  1636,  that  the  general  court  or  assembly 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetta  Bay  voted  £400 
(S2,0O0)  for  a  "schonle  or  colledRe"  to  be  estab- 
li.-ihed  at  Newtowne.  Two  years  later  the  name 
of  the  town  was  changed  to  Cambridge,  in 
honor  of  the  Eaglish  university,  at  which  about 
sixty  of  the  leading  men  of  the  colony  had  been 
educated.  Among  the  number  was  Rev.  John 
H.«VARD,  a  Puritan  minister  who  died  in  1638 
and  left  his  library-  of  260  volumes  and  half  of 
his  estate  to  the  new  college.  This  bequest, 
aniouDting  to  £400  (12,000)  was  a  princely  one 
for  those  times,  and  it  was  immediately  decided 
to  name  the  institution  in  his  honor.  The  first 
cIhks,  of  nine  students,  was  graduated  in  1642. 

For  many  years  the  college  grew  slowly  but 
steadily,  in  spite  of  internal  dissensions.  Al- 
most from  the  beginning  there  was  conflict 
between  the  two  governing  bodies  ot  tlie 
imiveraity,  the  corporation  and  the  board  of 
o\erseers.  The  corporation,  comprising  the 
president,  the  treasurer  and  five  fellows,  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  college, 
but  many  of  its  acts  were  subject  to  the  ap- 
pr(iv;d  of  the  overseers.  The  corporation  for 
many  years  was  inclined  to  be  liberal,  particu- 
larly in  matters  of  religion,  while  the  overseers, 
half  of  whom  were  Congregational  ministers 
and  the  other  half  state  officials  or  laymen 
chosen  by  the  legislature,  were  conservative. 
For  years  there  was  a  triangular  struggle  be- 
tween the  colonial  or  state  ofhclals  and  the 
strict  -ind  the  liberal  elements  among  the  Con- 
gregational ists.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  college  was  the  chief 
.-(ronghold  of  the  Unitarians,  an<!  it  was  not 
until  1851  that  the  charter  was  amended  to  in- 
clude no  reference  to  control  by  any  Church. 
In  1865  the  state  surrendered  its  partial  control 
of  the  university  by  transferring  the  election  of 
the  overseers  from  the  stale  legislature  to  the 

When  Charles  William  Eliot  became  presi- 
dent in  1869,  therefore,  the  time  was  ripe  for 
great  changes,  for  the  unii'crsily  was  tree  from 
«lntc  and  denominational  inQuenccs.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Eliot  was  the  first  president  who 
was  not  a  minister.    In  1869  Harvard  included 
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the  college,  or  academic  department,  and  sev- 
eral semi-independent  professional  schools  with 
no  fixed  standards  of  admission.  The  attend- 
ance was  between  1,000  and  1,100,  and  the 
yearly  income  was  less  than  $300,000.  The 
elective  system  had  made  its  appearance  in 
1825,  but  the  few  elective  courses  offered  were 
not  popular  and  were  thought  to  be  of  little 
value.  The  medical  school,  founded  in  1782, 
and  the  law  school,  founded  in  1817,  were  not 
yet  on  a  secure  basis.  When  Eliot  resigned  in 
1909  he  left  a  coordinated  university,  with  pro- 
fessional schools  open  only  to  college  gmduates, 
over  5,000  students  in  all  departments,  and  an 
annual  income,  not  including  gifts  and  bequests, 
of  more  than  $2,000,000.  He  had  also  firmly 
established  the  s>'^stem  of  elective  studies, 
which,  in  more  or  less  modified  form,  is  now 
found  in  almost  every  college  and  university  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1869  Har- 
vard was  merely  a  large  New  England  college; 
to-day  it  is  one  of  the  world's  great  univer- 
sities. 

Organization  of  the  University.  For  the 
purposes  of  instruction  the  university  is  divided 
into  the  four  faculties  of  arts  and  sciences,  law, 
medicine,  and  divinity,  each  of  which  is  dis- 
cussed below: 

Arts  and  Sciences.  The  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences  includes  the  college,  or  undergraduate 
department,  and  the  graduate  school  of  arts 
and  sciences,  the  graduate  school  of  applied  sci- 
ence, and  the  graduate  school  of  business  ad- 
ministration. The  distinction  between  graduate 
and 'undergraduate  work  is  not  ver>'  sharply 
drawn,  many  of  the  courses  of  study  being  open 
to  both  graduates  and  undergraduates,  but  only 
college  graduates  are  admitted  as  regular  stu- 
dents in  the  three  graduate  schools.  About  one 
half  of  the  university's  total  of  5,500  to  6,000 
students  are  under  the  direction  of  this  faculty. 
Harvard  College,  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment, grants  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
(A.  B.)  and  Bachelor  of  Science  (S.  B.),  the 
chief  difference  being  that  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  S.  B.  need  not  offer  Latin  for  admis- 
sion. Admission  to  the  college  is  by  examina- 
tion, but  certificates  of  work  previously  done 
are  taken  into  consideration  of  the  candidates' 
eligibility. 

Law.  The  Harvard  law  school,  founded  in 
1817,  is  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  law 
schools  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  first 
law  school  to  adopt  the  so-called  "case  method" 
of  teaching  law,  whereby  the  students  study  the 
application  of  law^  in  existing  court  decisions 


rather  than  in  formal  textbooks  dealing  with 
abstract  principles.  The  course  covers  three 
years. 

Medicine.  The  medical  school,  like  the  law 
school,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
professional  schools.  The  work  required  cov- 
ers four  years,  and  graduates  receive  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.  D.).  The  equip- 
ment of  the  school  is  of  the  most  modem  kind, 
and  the  buildings,  which  are  located  in  Boston, 
are  close  to  several  large  hospitals  affording 
facilities  for  clinics. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  also  controb  the 
Harvard  dental  school,  the  only  professional 
department  which  does  not  require  a  collegiate 
degree  for  admission.  It  does,  however,  require 
all  candidates  for  admission  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination, through  which  •  the  standard  is  kept 
fairly  high. 

Divinity.  The  divinity  school  was  established 
in  1819  as  an  Unitarian  institution,*  but  is  now 
undenominational,  and  no  religious  tests  of  any 
kind  are  prescribed  for  the  students  or  faculty. 
In  affiliation  with  it  is  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (Congregational),  formerly  located 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  but  since  1908  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  courses  of  study  offered  by  the 
two  schools  are  arranged  to  supplement  each 
other. 

Affiliated  Institutions.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  courses  during  the  academic  year,  the 
university  offers  summer  courses  in  nearly  all 
departments.  Summer  courses  are  open  to 
women  as  well  as  men,  whereas  the  regular 
courses,  except  a  few  of  the  most  advanced 
ones,  are  open  to  men  only.  The  courses  in  the 
summer  schools,  while  sometimes  correspond- 
ing to  the  regular  work,  are  designed  mostly  for 
teachers,  and  work  in  the  summer  school  is  re- 
warded by  the  special  degree  of  assodale.  In 
afifiliation  with  Harvard  are  Radcliffe  College 
(which  see),  for  women,  and,  since  1014,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (which 

see).  WJJ. 

Con.sult  Pier's  The  Story  of  Harvard. 

HARVEST  MOON,  a  name  given  to  the  full 
moon  that  occurs  nearest  the  autumnal  equinox. 
about  September  21.  It  rises  about  the  same 
time  for  several  successive  nights,  shining  with 
such  a  brilliant  light  that  farmers  in  Northefn 
latitudes  are  able  to  work  in  the  harvest  §eld9 
until  late  at  night.  The  harvest  moon  duaei 
much  more  brightly  in  Northern  Europe  aod 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States^  beouae 
the  "orb  of  night"  is  then  traveling  at  it> 
least  possible  angle  with  the  ed^ptic  (wiiidi 
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nee).  The  harvest  moon  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
8i>here  occurs  in  March,  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
The  beauty  of  the  har\'est  moon  has  been  cele- 
brated in  painting  and  in  poetry.  Longfellow 
in  his  Harvest  Moon  describes  it  in  these 
words: 

It  is  the  Harvest  Moon !     On  gilded  vanes 
And  roofs  of  villagreK.  on  woodland  crests 
And  their  aerial  nelf^hborhoods  of  nest.s 
Deserted,  on  the  curtained  window-panes 
Of  rooms  where  children  sleep,  on  country  lanes 
And  har\'e8t  fields,  its  mystic  splendor  rests. 

HARVEY,  hahr'vi,  Hor.\c£  (1863-  ),  a 
Canadian  jurist,  appointed  in  1910  to  succeed 
Hon.  Arthur  Sifton  as  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Alberta.  He  was  born  in 
Elgin  County,  Ont.,  and  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  wa.s  called  to  the 
bar  in  1889.  He  practiced  in  Toronto  until 
1803,  when  he  removed  to  Calgar>'.  In  1896 
he  was  appointed  registrar  of  land  titles  ut 
Calsar>',  and  in  1900  became  deputy  attomey- 
fceneral  for  the  Northwest  Territoriej?.  In  June, 
1904,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  the  Territories,  and  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  province  of  Alberta  became  judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  In  1910  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice.  g.h.l. 

HAfiVEY,  Sir  John  (1778-1852),  British  sol- 
dier and  colonial  administrator.  After  service  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  he  was  sent  to  Canada 
in  1812  as  deputy  adjutant-general  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces.  He  became  one  of  Sir  George. 
Prevost's  chief  advisers,  and  was  conspicuous 
in  several  battles,  particularly  at  Stoney  (or 
8lony)  Creek,  where  he  defeated  General  Dear- 
bom,  and  at  Cr>'sler's  (Chrystler's)  Farm.  At 
the  clo«<e  of  the  war  he  returned  to  England, 
and  during  the  Waterloo  campaign  ser\'ed  on 
the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  1836 
be  returned  to  America  as  governor  of  Prince 
Edward  Island.  He  was  governor  of  New 
Brunswick  from  1837  to  1841  and  of  Nova 
Scotia  from  1846  until  his  death.  Sir  John  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  governors  who 
have  servefl  in  Canada.  That  this  popularity 
came  at  the  height  of  the  struggle  for  respon- 
sible government,  a  period  when  governors 
were  disliked  by  the  people  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, is  a  high  tribute  to  his  character,  g.h.l. 

HARVEY,  WiLUAM  (1578-1657),  an  English 
physician,  who  by  his  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  laid  the  foundation  of  mod- 
em medicine.  This  epoch-making  discovery, 
which  inaugurated  an  era  of  experiment  in 
biology,  is  more  remarkable  when  one  considers 


that,  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  Harvey 
reached  conclusions  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  time.  From  1628  on,  his  time  was  spent  in 
defending  and  expounding  his  doctrine  of  cir- 
culation, for  the  professors  of  anatomy  of  his 
day  disbelieved  his  theories;  and  it  was  not 
until  1827  that  the  full  truth  of  his  conclusions 
was  substantiated. 

He  was  bom  at  Folkestone,  studied  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and  later  took  his  medical 
degree  at  the  University  of  Padua.  Returning 
to  London  in  1602,  he  became  physician  of 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  then  lec- 
turer at  the  College  of  Physicians  there.  He 
was  later  appointed  physician  to  James  I  and 
to  Charles  I.  His  treatise,  Exercitatio  Analo- 
mica  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Animali- 
bus  (On  the  Movement  of  the  Heart  and 
Blood  in  Animals),  which  expressed  his  views 
on  circulation,  is  the  greatest  single  essay  on 
a  biological  or  medical  subject  ever  given  to 
the  world.    See  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

HARZ,  hahrts,  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of 
moimtains  in  Germany,  extending  for  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles  through  Prussia,  Bruns- 
wick and  Anhalt,  between  the  rivers  Saale  and 
Seine.  The  highest  peak  is  the  Brocken,  rising 
to  a  height  of  3,747  feet,  famous  for  its  curious 
specter,  or  shadow  of  spectators  thrown  by  the 
Sim  on  to  the  morning  and  evening  mists. 
Throughout  the  range  the  average  elevation 
is  not  more  than  1/X)0  feet.  The  lower  slopes 
are  covered  with  valuable  timber,  including 
oak,  pine  and  beech,  but  the  mountain  tops 
are  quite  barren.  Granite  is  the  principal 
rock,  having  broken  through  lower  strata  of 
Devonian  formation  (see  Geology).  The  hills 
are  rich  in  minerals,  including  silver,  copjser. 
iron  and  manganese;  mines  have  been  worked 
since  the  twelfth  century  and  are  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. The  inhabitants  of  the  Harz  Moun- 
tain district,  which  contains  the  towns  of 
Blankenburg,  Klausthal,  Goslar  and  Wemi- 
gerode,  arc  skilful  in  the  rearing  and  training 
of  canaries,  which  are  regarded  as  the  finest 
songsters  in  the  world.  The  scenery  is  beau- 
tiful, and  for  many  years  the  mountains  have 
been  visited  by  great  numbers  of  tourists. 

HASHISH,  hash'ecsh,  the  Oriental  name  for 
the  tops  and  tender  parts  of  Indian  hemp,  the 
active  principle  of  which  is  extracted  by  boil- 
ing with  water  to  which  butter  or  oil  has  been 
added,  thus  forming  a  fatty  substance.  In 
India  it  is  used  as  a  narcotic  stimulant,  and 
produces  a  form  of  intoxication  accompanied 
by  dreams,  delusions,  extreme  drowsiness  and 
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the  college,  or  academic  department,  and  sev- 
eral semi-independent  profeiiEioiuil  schools  with 
no  fixed  Etandarda  of  admission.  The  attend- 
ance waa  between  1,000  and  1,100,  and  the 
yearly  income  was  less  than  (300,000.  The 
elective  system  had  made  its  appearance  in 
1825,  but  the  few  elective  courses  offered  were 
not  popular  and  were  thought  to  be  o(  little 
I'uliie.  The  inedicul  school.  fo\inded  in  1782, 
and  the  law  school,  founded  in  1817,  were  not 
yet  on  a  secure  basis.  When  Eliot  resigned  in 
1909  he  left  a  coordinated  university,  with  pro- 
fessional schools  open  only  to  college  gradkiateii, 
over  5,000  students  in  all  departments,  and  an 
annual  income,  not  including  gifts  and  bequests, 
of  more  than  12,000,000.  He  had  also  firmly 
established  the  system  of  elective  studies, 
which,  in  more  or  less  modified  form,  is  now 
found  in  almost  c\'ery  college  and  university  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1869  Har- 
vard was  merely  a  large  New  England  college ; 
to-day  it  is  one  of  ilie  world's  great  imivcr- 

Organizatiou   of   tbe    Dniv«nity.      For   tin' 
purposes  of  instruction  the  university  is  iii\  nlr  •' 
into  the  four  faculties  of  arts  and  scienc.-,  I.i- 
medicine,  and  divinity,  each  of  which   ir.  .i 
cussed  below: 

Artu  and  Seknces.    The  faculty  of  ■.•!■• 
sciences  includes  the  college,  or  unif.r;. 
department,  and  the  graduate  Ge!i<i<<' 
and  sciences,  the  graduate  school  itf   ' 
ence,  and  the  graduate  school  of  !> 
ministration.    The  distinction  bcini 
and'undergraduate  work  is  not    > 
drawn,  many  of  the  courses  of  .-i  ■  ■ ' 
to  both  graduates  and  undergr:i'l 


abstract  principles. 
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■■!  HAT 

'  -lif,  made  of  straw,  felt,  fur  or  cloth, 
.'I'd   in   maoy  ways.     Fur,  featheiE, 
:m<l   flowers   are   the  principal   trim- 
.  \-iiried  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
..liling  mode.     Audubon  societies  are  en- 
■^r<[  In  a  crusade  to  prevail  upon  women  not 
I"  wear  any  part  of  a  bird  upon  their  hats 
i'ce  Audubon  SoairrY).    In  leas  civilised  coun- 
trieri  fashion  decrees  fewer  changes;  a  certain 
style  of  headdress  once  adopted  is  held  for 
generations.     The   women   of   Sikkim,   India. 
wear  an  extravagant,  turbanlike  erection  deco- 
rated with  gold  ornaments  and  precious  stones. 
The  Shan  girls  and  many  of  the  coolies  of 
Indo-China  wear  a  huge  hat  of  plaited  straw, 
with  a  brim  like  an  umbrella  and  a  big  cone 
on   the  top.     The  Burmese  are  partial  to  a 


SOME  STYUIS  IN  HATS  WHICH  SELEKDM  CHANGK 
dresH  worn  In  parts  of  India.     |2)  Stmw  hat  with  cone-ahaped  crown, 
ol  Shan  Klrln  In  Burma.      (3)  Siraw  hal  worn  by  men  In  Bum 

-■  -'—- n  by  women  In  partB  of  Indo-Chlna,      IB)   A  slrav 

mverlnf  of  the  Igorol  In  the  Philippines  who  has  not  yet 
(«)  ileaddreiM  of  Swedish  gli-l.      <7)   The  Siamese  hill  t 
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>dy  is  DOW  made  of  calico,  stiffened  with 

>',  the  plush   being  shaped  on  a  block 

remented  to  the  frame  of  the  hat.     The 

is  made  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 

e    plush    is    brushed    and 

es  to  the  frame  without 

s  are  added  and  the  hat 

The    machinery    used    in 

rby  hats  is  of  American 

r  straw  used  in  modem 
n  Italy,  Japan  and  China, 
those  countries  in  braids 
wound  into  the  required 
is  used  for  sewing  the 
presses  are  usually  em- 
the  shapes.  Sixing  is  used  to 
aw.  which  accounts  for  the  sticky 
traw  hat  dampened  by  rain, 
le  World.  In  civilised  countries 
iatly  in  shape,  site  and  color,  but 
He  remaiD  th?  same  year  after  year. 


somewhat  similarly-shaped  hat,  although  the 
women  usually  wear  a  cloth  hat  without  a 
brim,  shaped  like  a  large  fez.  The  formerly 
savage  Igorrote  of  the  Philippines  wears  a  small 
"pillbox,"  made  of  straw  and  bound  by  a  metal 
band.  The  headdress  of  the  Swedish  peasant 
girls  is  simply  and  attractively  made  of  cloth, 
the  color  depending  on  individual  taste.  In 
shape  it  resembles  the  hood  formerly  worn 
on  cloaks,  and  may  cover  the  head  when 
required.  The  Siamese  hill  women  go  to 
extremes,  and  wear  a  huge  structure  with  an 
erection  of  lace  aa  a  light  wooden  framework. 
The  headdress  of  many  natives  of  Africa  con- 
sists merely  of  feathers,  and  the  Indians  of 
North  America  usually  wore  elaborate  cover- 
ings of  skins  decorated  with  guyly-colored 
feathers.  It  is  probable  that  all  head  cover- 
ing originated  in  the  desire  for  ornamentation 
rather   than    utility.  k.st.a. 
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sleep.  Americain  hemp  possesses  similar  but 
less  pronounced  properties.  The  effect  of  the 
drug  depends  largely  upon  the  individual. 
Hashish  is  used  as  a  sedative  in  place  of  opium, 
and  has  been  successfully  employed  for  the 
relief  of  neuralgia  and  headache. 

HASTINGS,  hays' tingz,  Battle  of,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  fifteen  decisive  conflicts  of  hia- 
tor>',  took  place  on  August  14,  1066,  at  Senlac, 
near  Hastings,  between  the  English  under  King 
Harold  and  the  Norman  invaders  under  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy.  Harold  had  been  crowned 
king,  but  William  laid  claim  to  the  throne, 
and  declared  that  Harold  had  promised  to 
support  his  ambition.  In  this  battle,  which 
was  the  only  one  fought  in  the  establishment 
of  Norman  rule  in  England,  Harold  was  slain 
and  the  English  were  completely  defeated. 
Thereafter  the  victor  was  popularly  known  as 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  by  historians  as 
William  I.  See  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles; 
William  I;  Harold  II. 

HASTINGS,  Neb.,  the  county  seat  of  Adams 
County,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
ninety-seven  miles  west  by  south  of  Lincoln, 
the  state  capital.  Hastings  is  a  railroad  center, 
and  is  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy; 
the  Missouri  Pacific;  the  Hastings  &  North 
Western,  and  the  Saint  Joseph  &  Grand  Island 
lines.  The  population  in  1910  was  9,338;  in 
1916  it  was  11,021,  by  Federal  estimate. 

The  city  contains  Hasting^  College  (Presby- 
terian) and  the  state  asylum  for  the  chronic 
insane,  and  has  a  city  hall,  Mary  Lanning  Hos- 
pital and  several  parks.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  agricultural  and  stock-raising  section, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  wheat, 
com  and  live  stock.  The  principal  industrial 
establishments  are  manufactories  of  wagons, 
agricultural  implements  and  flour.  Hastings 
was  settled  by  homesteaders  from  the  East  and 
was  first  incorporated  in  1874. 

HASTINGS,  Warren  (1732-1818),  a  British 
soldier  and  statesman,  and  first  Governor- 
General  of  India.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
received  an  appointment  in  the  East  India 
Company's  ser\ice  and  went  to  Bengal.  In 
1757  he  joined  Clive  and  served  as  a  volunteer 
with  distinction  in  his  campaign.  In  1761  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Bengal  council  and 
removed  to  Calcutta,  but  returned  to  England 
in  1764.  Five  years  later  he  was  sent  back  to 
India  on  government  affairs,  became  a  member 
of  the  council  at  Madras,  and  three  years  later 
was  made  president  of  the  supreme  council  of 
Bengal.     He  was   made  Governor-General   of 


India  in  1774,  which  position  he  held  for  eleven 
years.  He  then  resigned  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  charged  with  maladministiation 
and  the  receiving  of  bribes  from  the  East  India 
Company,  and  was  impeached  as  a  result  of 
Burke's  efforts.  His  trial,  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  history,  began  in  1788  and  lasted 
seven  years.  The  most  eloquent  English  advo- 
cates, Burke,  Fox  and  Sheridan,  were  arrayed 
against  him,  but  the  verdict  freed  him.  The 
following  year,  1796,  the  East  India  Company 
settled  on  him  a  large  annuity. 

HAT,  a  covering  for  the  head,  worn  for  pro- 
tection and  for  ornament,  and  differing  from  a 
cap  in  having  a  brim.  Although  it  has  been 
customary  from  the  earliest  days  for  men  and 
women  to  wear  head  coverings  of  some  kind, 
the  art  of  hat  making  is  comparatively  new. 
Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury soft  caps  formed  the  usual  headwear  in 
Europe,  except  when  helmets  or  military  head- 
dresses were  worn. 

The  art  of  felting  was  introduced  into  Ger- 
many probably  from  the  East,  and  flourished 
there  for  nearly  a  century  before  it  reached 
England.  As  soon  as  the  art  was  established, 
about  1510,  caps  became  the  headdress  of  the 
poorer  classes  only,  while  hats  were  regarded 
as  the  e.xclu8ive  property  of  the  aristocracy. 
Wool  was  the  first  material  employed  in  mak- 
ing felt  hats;  the  fine,  soft  fur  of  the  beaver 
came  into  use  when  the  great  fur  countiy  of 
North  America  was  entered.  So  extensively 
was  beaver  fur  used  that  hats  were  commonly 
called  beavers. 

Felt -Hat  Making.  Beaver  fur  is  now  so 
scarce  that  it  is  used  very  little  in  hat  malring 
Its  place  has  been  taken  by  rabbit,  hare  and 
muskrat  fur  and  waste  cuttings.  All  the  proc 
esses  which  were  formerly  performed  by  hand 
are  now  more  quickly  and  economically  accom- 
plished by  machinery.  Fur  to  be  used  in 
felting  is  first  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury,  after  which  it  is  shaved  from  the 
skin.  The  pulpy  mass  of  fur  is  then  pressed 
into  sheets  or  pieces  of  the  required  thick- 
ness, which  are  then  molded  into  hats.  The 
most  common  form  of  felt  hat  is  what  is  called 
a  Derby  in  America  and  a  Bowler  in  "RngUmi 
The  Derby  was  introduced  as  a  fashionable 
novelty  in  America  in  1874.  To  make  this 
type  of  hat,  a  piece  of  the  pressed  felt,  which 
has  been  previously  shrunk  by  heat,  is  placed 
o\'er  a  mold  the  shape  and  sise  of  the  bat. 
Sufficient  margin  of  material  is  allowed  for  the 
brim,  which  is  turned  and  shaped  by  a  mold 
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■lipiwd  ov«r  the  cronn.  While  on  the  block 
or  nxdd  tb»  hat  ia  dyed,  stiffened  with  siic, 
ftad  dried.  A  Derby  ia  stiCFcned  with  a  sohi- 
ttoa  of  ■hellac  in  alcohol.  The  liat  ia  then 
removed  to  another  block,  on  which  it  re- 
ceive* finishing  touchea;  it  is  sandpapered  to 
Kinove  any  unevenneaa  of  surface,  the  sweat- 
buid,  lining  and  trimmings  are  attached  and 
after  a  final  ahaping  and  lexting  on  the  block 
it  ia  leady  for  the  market. 

aUk  Hati.  The  first  silk  hats  were  mudc 
in  Florence,  Italy,  about  1760.  They  are  tall 
•nd  atiff.  flat  on  the  top,  rounded  tike  a 
stovepipe,  and  have  a  satiny  luster.  In  their 
maiiufacture  silk  plush  takes  the  place  of 
beaver  fur,  which  was  once  u^ied  but  has  be- 
come too  scarce  and  costly  for  the  purpose. 
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Women's  hats,  made  of  straw,  felt,  fur  or  cloth, 
are  trimmed  in  many  ways.  Fur,  feathens, 
ribbons  and  Sowers  are  the  principal  trim- 
mings, varied  to  meet  the  requiremcnta  of  the 
prevailing  mode.  Audubon  societies  are  en- 
gaged In  a  crusade  to  prevail  upon  women  not 
to  wear  any  part  of  a  bird  upon  their  hatx 
<eec  Audubon  Society).  In  less  civilized  coun- 
tries fashion  decrees  fewer  changes;  a  certain 
style  of  headdress  once  adopted  is  held  for 
generational.  The  women  of  Sikkim,  India. 
wear  an  cxtra\-agant,  tiirbanlike  erection  deco- 
rated with  gold  oroHmcnts  and  precious  stones. 
The  Shan  giris  and  many  of  the  coolies  of 
Indo-China  wear  a  huge  hat  of  plaited  straw, 
with  a  brim  like  an  umbrella  and  a  big  cone 
on   iho   top.     The   Bunuciw   are   partial   to   a 
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SOME  STYLBS  IN   HATS  V 

(1)   HeaddreH  worn  In  partB  of  India,      rj)   Sir, 

ben:  the  hat  of  Shan  girls  In  Burmii.     '»)   S;iruw  li 

BiaJc  of  strips  o(  cloth,  worn  b; — —  '- ' 

band  conatltutes  the  head  cove 
Influence  of  the  Americans. 
atyle  of  headdress. 

The  body  ia  now  made  of  calico,  stiffened  with 
abellac,  the  plush  being  shaped  on  a  block 
ftod  cemented  to  the  frBtnc  of  the  hut.  Thn 
briro  is  made  of  two  or  three  thickneaiMH'  of 
stifTened  calico.  The  plu^h  '\*  brushed  and 
ironed  until  it  adheres  to  the  frame  without 
ereaaes.  the  trimmings  arc  ad<lcd  and  the  hat 
is  ready  for  use.  The  machinery  used  in 
nuking  silk  and  Derby  hats  ia  of  American 
origin. 

Straw  Hats.  The  simw  used  in  modem 
hala  is  chiefly  grown  in  Italy.  Japim  and  China. 
and  ia  exported  from  those  countries  in  bniids 
which  are  afiem-ards  wound  into  the  required 
■bapee.  Machiner>-  is  u^ied  for  sewing  the 
braids  and  hydraulic  presses  are  usually  em- 
ployed to  fix  the  shapes.  Sizing  is  use<l  to 
stiffen  the  straw,  which  uccountd  for  the  sticky 
feeUng  of  a  straw  hat  dampened  by  rain. 

Hata  of  tlie  World.  In  civilized  countries 
bate  vary  greatly  in  shape,  ^iic  and  color,  but 
tbe  materials  remain  the  ^*amc  year  after  yc^r. 


the  Philippines  who  hnB  not  yel  iflme  imder  thP 
Ish  girl.      (7)   The  Hlumpue  hill  wompn  wpiir  Ihls 

i^omewhat  similuriy-i'haped  liat.  although  the 
women  usually  wear  a  cloth  hat  without  a 
brim,  shaped  like  a  large  fez.  The  formerly 
saiagC'  Igorrotc  of  the  Philippines  wcam  a  sniall 
"pillbox."  made  of  straw  and  bound  by  a  metal 
band.  The  lieaddre.'«  of  the  Swedish  peasant 
girls  is  simply  and  ultruetively  made  of  cloth, 
the  color  depending  on  individual  taste.  In 
shape  it  resembles  the  hood  formerly  worn 
on  cloiiks,  and  may  cover  the  head  when 
required.  The  Siamese  hill  women  ro  to 
extremes,  and  wear  a  huec  structure  with  an 
erection  of  lace  on  a  linlit  wooilcn  framework. 
The  headilresM  of  many  natives  of  Afrini  con- 
sists merely  of  feathers,  and  the  Indians  of 
North  America  usually  wore  elaborate  covers 
ings  of  skins  decorale<l  with  ga.^'ly-coiored 
feathers.  It  is  probable  that  all  head  cover- 
ing originali'd  in  the  ilcsire  for  orn;i  mental  ion 
ralhfr   than    utiiily.  vsxa. 
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HATTERAS,  hat' eras,  a  cape  on  Hatteras 
Island,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  the 
projecting  point  of  a  long  reef  of  sand,  which 
storms  and  shoals  make  dangerous  to  naviga- 
tion. A  lighthouse  over  190  feet  high  has  a 
light  that  flashes  every  ten  seconds,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  south  there  is  another  steady 
white  light  thirty-five  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Gulf  Stream  flows  only  twenty  miles  east  of 
the  cape  and,  in  avoiding  it,  sailing  vessels  are 
liable  to  be  driven  too  near  the  coast  and  to 
founder  on  the  treacherous  shoals.  A  great 
sea  wall  parallel  with  the  coast  has  been  pro- 
jected, behind  which  safe  anchorage  will  then 
be  afforded  for  boats,  and  there  will  be  fewer 
wrecks  along  this  point  of  land. 

HATTIESBURG,  hat' iz  burg,  Miss.,  one  of 
the  largest  yellow-pine  centers  of  the  South, 
situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state, 
in  Forrest  County,  of  which  it  is  the  county 
seat,  and  on  the  Hastahachee  (or  Leaf)  River. 
Jackson  is  ninety  miles  northwest;  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  is  110  miles  south,  and  Mobile,  Ala., 
is  111  miles  southeast.  Transportation  is  pro- 
vided by  the  New  Orleans  &  North  Eastern 
(Q.  &  C.  Route),  the  Mississippi  Central,  the 
New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago  and  the  Gulf 
&  Ship  Island  railways,  all  constructed  to  the 
city  between  1885  and  1895.  Hattiesburg  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1884,  received  its 
charter  in  1899  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
"Hattie"  Hardy,  wife  of  a  railway  official. 
Until  January,  1908,  it  was  the  "courthouse" 
of  the  second  district  of  Perry  County.  In 
1911  the  commission  form  of  government  was 
adopted,  with  a  mayor  and  two  commissioners. 
The  area  of  the  city  is  eleven  and  one-half 
square  miles.  In  1916  its  population  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Census  Bureau  to  be  16,482;  in 
1910  it  was  11,733. 

The  surrounding  country  is  a  rich  timber  and 
truck-gardening  region,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
character  of  its  industries.  More  than  $7,000,- 
000  worth  of  lumber  is  manufactured  annually 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hattiesburg,  one 
firm  employing  about  800  people.  There  are 
also  cotton  compresses,  foundries,  fertilizer 
plants,  oil  mills,  wood-reduction  plants,  planing 
mills,  wood-alcohol,  canning-syrup  and  sash- 
and-door  factories.  Its  notable  buildings  are 
a  $75,000  Federal  building,  erected  in  1912,  and 
a  $50,000  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  completed  in 
1915.  Besides  its  public  school  system,  the 
city  has  a  state  normal  college.  South  Missis- 
sippi Women's  College,  a  business  college  and 
a  librar>\ 


HAULTAIN,  hard  tain',  Fredebick  William 
Gordon  (1857-  ),  a  Canadian  statesman 
and  jurist,  for  many  years  the  foremost  Cod- 
servative  leader  in  the  Northwest  and  since 
1912  chief  justice  of  the  province  of  Saskatdie- 
wan.  Of  English  birth,  he  came  to  Canada  at 
an  early  age,  and  received  his  schooling  at 
Montreal  High  School,  Peterborough  Collegi- 
ate Institute  and  the  University  of  Toronto. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Ontario  i^  1882, 
but  two  years  later  removed  to  the  Northwest 
Territories  where  he  practiced  law  first  at  Mao- 
leod  and  after  1887  at  Regina.  In  1887  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Northwest  Council,  and 
from  1888  to  1905  was  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly. In  1891  the  lieutenant-governor  called  on 
him  to  form  the  first  executive  committee  of 
the  Northwest  Territories,  and  in  1897,  when 
the  committee  was  displaced  by  an  executive 
council,  Haultain  became  the  first  premier, 
attorney-general  and  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion of  the  Territories.  These  positions  he 
held  until  the  organization  of  Saskatdiewan 
as  a  province  in  1905;  then  he  entered  the 
legislature  and  became  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive opposition.  g.hJa. 

HAULTAIN,  Theqdobe  Arnold  (1857-  ), 
a  Canadian  man  of  letters,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  contemporary  essayists. 
Haultain  was  bom  in  India,  but  went  to  Can- 
ada as  a  young  man  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  was  for  several 
years  editor  of  the  Educational  Weekly  at 
Toronto,  and  from  1889  to  1893  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Toronto  Public  Library.  Thereafter  he 
was  private  secretary  to  Goldwin  Smith  until 
the  latter's  death  in  1910.  Among  his  numer- 
ous published  volumes  are  Memoirs  of  Goldwin 
Smith;  Goldwin  Smith:  His  Life  and  Opinions; 
A  Fragmentary  Dialogue  on  Love  and  Re^ 
ligion;  Of  Walks  and  Touring  Walks;  and  A 
Critique  of  Cardinal  Newman's  Exposition  of 
the  Illative  Sense,  regarded  by  many  critics 
as  his  best  work. 

HAUPTMANN,  houpt'mahn,  Gebhart  (1862- 
),  popularly  considered  the  greatest  (Ger- 
man pla3rwright  since  Goethe.  In  1912  the 
Nobel  prize  ($37,000)  was  conferred  upon  him 
for  his  encouragement  of  idealism  in  literature. 
He  is  the  priest  of  individualism.  ''Live  thy 
own  life!"  is  his  belief.  His  dramas  depict  in 
a  marvelously  natural  manner  the  maladies 
of  his  age  and  the  actions  and  struggles  of  the 
people  in  everyday  life,  without  offoring  a 
theory  for  the  future.  Although  mudi  of  his 
work  seems  hard  and  relentless,  undemetth  is 
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sounded  a  aotc  of  pity  for  man'ri  weaknesses 
as  he  Hes  them.  The  Sunken  Bell,  The 
WeaiTCTs  and  Before  Sunrise  arc  among  his 
beat  pUys.  He  is  the  author  o(  a  volume  of 
poems,  Springtide,  and  n  book  of  Travel 
Sketehe*. 

HAVANA,  havan-a.  or  HABAHA,  kakbah' 
Rtf,  is  thr  rapilul  and  metropolis  of  (he  repub- 
lic of  CiibH.  and  the  mwt  important  city  in 
the  We^  Indies.  It  in  but  iiiiii'ly  iniirs  ilixtant, 
*tmon  due  i^tith.  from  the  eity  of  Key  West, 
Florida,  which  is  conncete<l  by  mil  with  the 
mainland  of  that  state.  It  is  no  farther  east 
than  Detroit,  and  ii»  two  hundred  miles  far- 
ther west  than  the  ctly  of  Paniinia.  For  (ten- 
erstion^  it  hu:<  been  i-i.'iite<l  in  the  winter 
•nson  by  touristii  from  North  American  landi. 
Tbe  harbor,  one  of  tlie  fiilivi  in  the  worlil. 
is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel  between  Morro 
Castle,  on  the  cast,  and  the  Piinla  on  the  west. 
Within  this  harbor  oei-urred,  on  Februar>'  15, 
ISM.  the  myiitrriouii  catui^rophe  by  which  the 
Moint,  a  vivitinft  vcn>c1  of  the  Uniictl  Stutes 
navy,  wa«  dcrtroycd,  with  many  of  its  men. 
See  Spa.vish-Amemcan  Wah. 

Havana  covers  about  nine  square  miles,  and 
contains  over  325,000  people.  About  half  of 
the  city  \a  centuries  old.  and  possesses  the  fea- 
tures of  an  old  Spanish  town.  The  fiovcrnor's 
palace  and  the  cutlicdral,  both  of  which  date 
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from  1724.  are  typinl  ul  the  period  of  their 
construction  and  posi<es.<  much  interest  for  the 
visitor.  The  newer  portion  <if  the  city  is  well- 
designed,  with  broad  ^tnvt.^.  bruutifiil  prome- 
nades and  drives  and  picturesque  parks,  or 
platat.  The  houses  are  low  and  are  built  in 
Spanish  style  around  central  courts  which  are 
often  bowers  of  tropical  beauty.  The  walls 
and  roofs  are  sometimes  brightly  colored,  and 
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instead  of  windows  there  are  fancy  wood  or 
iron  grills.  There  arc  a  large  number  of  hotels, 
clubs  and  theaters  in  the  city.  Among  the 
educational  institutions  are  the  University  of 
Havana,  the  Jesuit  College  de  Belcn  (Bethle- 
hem), a  normal  school,  iTlibrary  and  museum 
and  numerous  minor  schools. 

Alameda  de  Paula,  along  the  bay.  is  a  popu- 
lar promenade.  The  Prado  is  a  beautiful 
boidcvard  entlintc  in  Colon  Park,  the  largest 
in  the  city.  There  arc  fifty  or  more  fountains 
throughout  the  city,  supplied  by  an  aqueduct, 
which  a\so  furnishes  water  to  residences. 

Industriea.  Cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  the 
latfe^t  in  the  world,  are  the  principal  indus- 
trial establishments  of  the  city.  One  of  thera 
produces  2,000,0(K)  cigarettes  daily.  Boxes  and 
barrels,  wagons,  carriages  and  machinery  are 
manufactured  to  .some  extent.  Aa  the  chief 
port  of  the  inland.  Havana  handles  a  large  part 
of  Cuba's  commerce.  Cigars,  tobacco  and 
sugar  are  the  chief  exports,  and  the  imports 
consist  principally  of  foodstuffs  and  cotton. 
The  lighterage  interests  of  Havana  are  power- 
ful, and  through  the  absence  of  whan-es,  those 
who  make  a  business  of  removing  the  cargoes 
from  vessels  arc  prosperous.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  bringing  a  ton  of  material  to  shore 
at  Ha\'ana  ca-<ts  about  as  much  aa  to  carry 
it  from  Liverpool.  About  half  the  imports  of 
Hai'ana  come  from,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  exports  go  to.  the  United  St-ates.  The 
foreign  trade  amounts  to  about  $140,000,000  a 
j'ear:  about.  S82,000.000  of  it  is  curried  in 
American  (cssels. 

Location  of  Capital.  It  was  intended  at  first 
that  the  capital  city  should  be  on  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba,  but  in  1519  the  plan  was 
changed  and  the  new  city  was  built  on  the 
northern  harbor,  that  it  might  be  more  easily 
rea<'hed  from  Europe.  The  port  chosen,  with 
all  its  beauty  and  convenience  of  location,  is 
unfortunately  shallow;  and  in  this  day  of  great 
sliips  it  is  11  wrious  disad\-anlagc.  alike  to  tmv- 
elers  and  to  shippers,  to  make  constant  use  of 
lighters  to  effect   a   landing. 

Many  times  in  its  long  histor>-  has  Havana 
suffered  from  foreign  attacks  in  the  wars  of 
Spain;  and  in  the  old  days  of  piracy  on  the 
Spanish  main  it  was  repeatedly  raided  by  these 


Consult    Rowan    and    Ramsi'.\'*ii    Thr   Island   of 

Cuba:   Norton's   Compleli-   Handbook    la   Havana 
and  Ctiba. 

HAVELOCK,    hav'lok,    Sa    Henry    (ITQo- 
1857),  a  British  soldier  who  will   always  be 
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remembered  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Sepoy 
Rebellion.  He  commanded  a  division  of  the 
army  invading  Persia  in  1856,  but  on  receiving 
news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  India 
he  went  to  Calcutta  and  quickly  organized  a 
force  to  start  from  Allahabad  to  the  relief  of 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow.  After  severe  fighting 
he  entered  Cawnpore  to  find  that  the  European 
residents,  men,  women  and  children,  had  been 
massacred.  After  many  attempts  his  army, 
worn  by  sickness  and  forced  marches,  reached 
Lucknow.  Here  Havelock  and  General  Out- 
ram,  who  had  joined  him  at  Cawnpore,  were 
besieged.  The  British  troops,  with  a  few 
friendly  natives,  held  off  the  enemy  until  re- 
lieved by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  November, 
1857.  The  defense  and  relief  of  Lucknow  stand 
out  among  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  arms 
ever  achieved  by  British  troops.  Havelock 
died  five  days  after  the  relief,  without  know- 
ing that  he  had  been  made  a  baronet  and  had 
received  other  honors.    See  Sepoy  Rebeluon. 

HAVERHILL,  ha'veril,  Mass.,  one  of  the 
largest  boot-and-shoe  manufacturing  centers  in 
the  world,  possessing  literary  interest  also  as 
the  birthplace  of  John  G.  Whittier.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the 
state,  in  Essex  County,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation of  the  Merrimac  River,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  the  ocean.  Lawrence  is  nine  miles 
southwest;  Lowell,  also  southwest,  is  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  and  Boston  is  thirty-three 
miles  south.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 
constructed  to  the  city  in  1837,  affords  rail- 
way transportation,  and  electric  lines  radiate 
in  all  directions.  The  area  of  the  city  is  thirty- 
two  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1916  was 
48,777,  by  Federal  estimate;  in  1910  it  was 
44,115.  The  city  has  fifteen  parks,  of  which 
the  largest  is  Winnikcnni  Park,  covering  214 
acres  of  great  natural  beauty.  A  number  of 
small  lakes  supply  an  abundance  of  water. 

Buildings  and  Institutions.  The  most  nota- 
ble buildings  are  the  high  school,  erected  in 
1910  at  a  cost  of  $400,000;  an  $85,000  Elks' 
Home,  built  in  1912;  a  Masonic  Temple;  His- 
torical Society  Building;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  buildings,  and  a  P'cderal  building. 
Supplementing  the  public  school  system  are  the 
Bradford  Academy,  for  girls,  two  business  col- 
leges and  a  librarj'. 

Industry.  From  its  early  days  Haverhill  has 
been  an  industrial  city.  Its  activity  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  began  in  1795,  and  its 
annual  output  is  now  valued  at  about  $28,000,- 
000;  the  cut-stock  and  findings  establishments 


alone  have  an  annual  output  estimated  at 
$9,600,000.  In  the  combined  branches  of  this 
industry  15,300  people  find  employment.  One 
of  the  largest  sole-leather  manufactories  in  the 
world  is  also  located  here.  The  brick  industo*, 
also  important,  has  been  carried  on  in  this 
locality  for  200  years,  and  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  hats  has  remained  prominent  since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  lead- 
ing woolen  mills  are  the  outgrowth  of  those 
established  in  1835.  Besides  these  commoditieB 
the  city  produces  large  quantities  of  wooden 
and  paper  boxes,  brick,  cement  and  leather. 

History.    Haverhill  was  settled  in  1640,  ithea 
its  Indian  name  of  Pentucket  was  changed  to 
Haverhill,  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John  Wood, 
the  first  minister,  whose  birthplace  was  Haver- 
hill, England.    The  early  town  suffered  severely 
from  the  attacks  of  Indians,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  one  in  1698,  when  Hannah  Dus- 
tan,  with  her  babe,  was  captured  and  taken  to 
New  Hampshire,  near  the  city  of  Penacook. 
With  the  assistance  of  two  other  captives  she 
scalped  a  number  of  the  Indians  and  escaped 
to  Haverhill.     A  monument  to  her  memory 
has  been  erected  in  one  of  the  parks.    A  fire 
in  1873  destroyed  thirty-five  business  houses, 
and  one  in  1882  almost  totally  destroyed  the 
shoe-manufacturing    district,    the    loss    being 
estimated  at  $2,000,000.    John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier  lived  in  Haverhill  until  1836,  and  was  a 
student  at  Haverhill  Academy.    The  city  was 
incorporated  in  1869.     Bradford,  a  residential 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with 
connection  by  a  bridge,  was  included  in  the 
city  in  1897.    In  1908  the  commission  form  of 
government  was  adopted.  d.n.c. 

HAVRE,  hah'ver,  is,  next  to  Marseilles,  the 
most  important  seaport  of  France.  It  is  in 
the  department  of  Seine  Inferieure,  108  miles 
northwest  of  Paris,  excellently  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Seine,  with  good  railroad 
and  water  communications  with  the  interior 
and  a  harbor  that  can  accommodate  500  sea- 
going vessels.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is 
only  about  300  feet  wide,  and  is  protected  by 
strong  forts;  the  basin  is  divided  into  nine 
sections,  with  more  than  eight  miles  of  docks. 
Havre  has  important  industries  and  manufac- 
tures of  machinery,  cotton  goods,  chemicals, 
sugar  and  glass,  and  there  are  also  large  plants 
engaged  in  making  hea\'y  guns  and  building 
battleships.  Most  of  the  conmieroe  is  car- 
ried on  in  normal  times  with  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  great  quantities 
of  cotton  and  other  produce  being  imported. 
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H&vra  was  declAred  the  teaiporaiy  capital  of 
Belgium  on  October  13,  19U,  the  govcmmcnt 
officials  having  been  driven  (rom  their  own 
rountiy  by  the  German  occupation  of  Brus- 
•ele,  Antwerp  and  Ostend  during  the  early 
months  of  the  War  of  the  Nations.    The  city 
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wad  founded  in  1517  and  has  on 
been  bombarded  by  British  fleets.  Napoleon 
took  great  interest  in  Havre  and  greatly  im- 
proved its  harbor  and  defenses,  which  owed 
their  origin  to  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV  and  Louis 
XVI.    Population  in  1911,  136,159. 


hahwi'an,  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  beautiful, 
mountainous  islands  near  the  iiiiddle  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  urc  widely  known  for 
their  mild,  pleasant  cliniatc,  for  the  production 
of  sugar  cane  per  acre  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  spot  in  the  world,  and  ui>  the  home  of 
much  of  the  pineapple  crop.  The  Ulands  be- 
toog  to  the  United  States,  and  arc  politically 
known  as  the  Terkitorv  of  Hawaii.  They  were 
formerly  known  a.i  the  Sandwich  lalandg,  a 
name  given  them  by  Cnptuin  Jamc«  Cook,  in 
honor  of  the  Knglish  Lord  Sandwich. 

Thme  islands  utrrlch  out  in  almost  single 
file  from  southeast  to  nprthwest  for  over  400 
miles,  and  lie  a  tittle  over  ii  ihouiuind  miles 
north  of  the  equator.  Kight  of  the  islamic  are 
inhubiteil.  The  other  twelve  are  iininhabiled 
rocks  and  reefs,  valued  by  sportsmen  as  shark- 
fishing  grounds  and  visited  occasionally  by 
TtativcK  for  eggs  of  sea  btrd.4.  The  capital  city. 
Honolulu,  which  is  about  100  miles  northwest 
of  the  (I'nier  of  the  grottji  of  ciglil  islands,  is 
from  2.100  to  51100  miles  diManI  from  the 
important  Pacific  Ocean  m>a ports — those  of 
Alaska  at  the  north  and  New  Zealand  at  the 
MHlth,  of  the  .\merir:is  at  tlii'  east,  and  Asia, 
(be  Philippine  Islands  and  Australia  at  the 
west.  One  of  the  accompiinying  inaps  shows 
these  distances.  The  total  area  of  the  inliab- 
iteil  islands  is  estimat<-<i  at  between  6.000  and 
7AI0O  eqiiare  miles,  and  is  thus  about  equal  to 
that  of  Connecticut  and  Ithixle  Island  together. 
The  population  in  19U  was  208.000,  or  only 
one-eighlh  that  of  the  stales  named. 

Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  remark- 
able for  its  lofty  volcanoes;  Maui,  next  in 
fiae,  is  a  spot  of  tropical  beautj-;  Kakoolaicf, 
lying  south  of  Maui,  is  the  smallest  of  the 
group  and  had  but   two  inhabitants  in   1914; 


Molokni  is  famous  as  the  location  of  a  leper 
settlement;  Oaku,  the  third  largest,  but  the 
most  thickly  popidated,  is  the  wealthiest  and 
most  fre(|itently  visited  of  the  islands,  for  it 
contains  Honolulu,  the  beautiful  seaport  capi- 
tal ;  Kauai  is  irregularly  circulor  in  form,  well- 
watered  everywhere  and  is  called  the  garden 
inle;  Kiihau  is  the  westernmost  of  the  inhab- 
ited islands. 

The  People.  The  population  of  Hawaii  is 
exceedingly  mixed.  The  native  islanders  arc 
people  of  moderate  size,  with  skin  resembling 
tarnished  copper.  Their  heads  are  short  and 
broad,  and  they  have  dark  brown  or  black 
hair,  eillier  straight,  wavy  or  curly.  Their 
eyes  are  expressive  and  laige.  and  they  have 
flattened  noses,  thick  lips  and  finely-shaped, 
pearly-white  teeth.  Most  of  these  people  are 
quite  fleshy,  due  principally  to  a  vegetable 
diet.  Their  language  is  soft  aitd  full  of  har- 
mony, consisting  chiefly  of  vowels,  and  they 
are  a  race  of  sweet  singers.  They  are  intelli- 
gent bitt  leisure-loving,  arc  fond  of  riding,  and 
delight  in  the  water.  Surf-riding  is  one  of 
ilicir  most  interesting  and  exciting  sports. 

.Although  the  men  and  some  of  the  women 
wear  clothing  of  Americon  fashion,  a  costume 
very  generally  worn  by  women  of  all  itation- 
alities  In  the  islands  is  a  loose  .Mother  Hub- 
bardlike  robe  known  as  a  huloku.  which  is  at 
Icost  cool  and  comfortable,  if  not  especially 
attractive.  A  pleasing  custom  of  the  hos- 
pitable Hawalians  is  the  decorating  of  arriving 
or  departing  friends  with  gay  garlands  of  flow- 
ers called  lei»e. 

The  pure  Hawaiian  population  of  the  idands 
is  rapidly  dying  out,  owing  to  diseases  and 
changes  in  mode  of  life  Introduced  by  foreign- 
ers.    In  1914  only  one-eighth  of  the  people 


were  pure  Hanaiians,  and  one-fifteenth  were 
part  Hawaiian^.  The  Japanese  then  formed 
the  largest  part  of  the  population,  numbering 
90,000.  Besides  those  there  were  23,000  Portu- 
guese, 21,000  Chinese,  15,000  Americana,  Brit- 
ish, Germans  and  Russians,  and  about  15,000 
Filipinos.  Immigration  of  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese has  been  prohibited,  howe\'er,  and  Fili- 
pinos are  being  brought  in  to  furnish  the  much- 
needed  labor. 

Although  luxurious  modem  dwellings  are 
common  in  the  cities,  the  homes  of  natives 
are  of  rough  wooil  or  are  grass-thatched  huts, 
t  potatoes,  yams,  breadfruit  and 
stitute  II  Int^e  part  of  Hawaiian 
diet;  the  national  dish,  called  poi,  i$  made 
from  the  root  of  the  colocusia. 

Language  and  Religion.  In  a  population  so 
mixed,  both  language  and  religion  are  natu- 
rally varied.  English  is  the  official  language 
and  is  taught  in  the  schools.  Early  mission- 
aries succeeded  in  bringing  Christianity  to  the 
native  Hawaiians.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
generally  hold  to  their  Oriental  religion,  and 
the  language  of  their  home  lands  is  commonly 
heard.  The  Portuguese  are  mostly  Roman 
Catliolic,  and  about  half  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  Protestant. 

The  Land.  These  islands  are  the  tops  of 
large  volcanic  cones  which  have  been  raised 
from  the  ocean  bottom.  Through  the  ages 
those   busy   little  builders,  the   coral    insects. 


have  edged  most  of  the  islands  with  reefs,  but 
none  is  entirely  coral-reef  encircled.  All  of  the 
islands  are  mountainous,  but  only  Hawaii  a 
actively  volcanic.  That  island  has  two  of  the 
largest  craters  in  the  world,  Mauna  Kea,  which 
is  easily  ascended  and  is  13,805  feet  high,  and 
Mauna  Loa,  13,675  f^et  high.  On  the  easteni 
slope  of  Mauna  Loa  is  the  fax-famed  Kilauea. 
the  most  active  volcano  in  the  world.  Most 
of  the  islands,  especially  Kauai,  are  cut  into 
deep  ravines,  gorges  and  picturesque  crags. 
Here  and  there  the  coasts  are  rocky,  and  in 
such  places  they  present  to  the  sea  bold  cliffs 
100  to  1,000  or  more  feet  high,  which  extend 
for  several  miles.  In  other  spots  the  coastii 
are  sandy  beaches  and  coral  reefs.  Between 
the  inland  mountains  and  the  coasts  extend 
fertile  plains  and  valleys,  where  agriculture  is 
extensively  carried  OD.  Hawaiian  rivers  are 
chiefly  small  mountain  torrents. 

In  1916  Congress  made  the  wonderful  Kilauea 
region  into  a  national  park. 

Although  naked  lava  fields  occur,  especially 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  ferns  and  flowering 
plants  abound,  and  many  spots  are  luxurious 
riots  of  tropical  verdure  and  color.  Fruit- 
growing trees  and  shrubs  are  plentilul  tad 
economically  important  grasees  abound.  Luge 
upland  areas  are  covered  with  forests  of  tiapi- 
cal  trees,  such  as  the  koa,  the  candle-mit  and 
the  okia,  or  mountain  apple,  whose  wood  is 
valuable    for    the    manufacture 
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eanoes,  posts  and  railway  ties.  One  of  the  most 
clianning  features  of  the  landscape  is  the  pro- 
fusioQ  of  tall  palm  trees  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  ''feather  dusters  struck  by  lightning" 
or  to  a  "grove  of  damaged  umbrellas." 

Hogs,  dogs  and  rats  have  been  introduced  on 
the  islands,  but  about  the  only  mammals  native 
to  the  country  are  whales,  dolphins  and  a  day- 
fljriiig  bat.  There  are  very  few  snakes  and 
only  a  few  lixards.  Fish  of  various  hues  and 
beautifully  colored  birds  abound.  Insects  arc 
numerous,  and  in  many  localities  mosquitoes, 
I,  cockroaches,  locusts  and  white  ants  are 


CUauite.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  possess  an 
even,  healthful  climate,  moderate  the  year 
round,  rarely  too  warm  and  never  cold. 
Owing  to  the  trade  winds  and  sea  breezes  the 


ficial  wells,  or  surface  water  is  conducted 
through  ditches  and  tunnels.  Hawaii's  system 
of  irrigation  by  means  of  cane-flumes  excites 
the  wonder  of  the  engineering  world. 

Industries.  The  most  important  industries 
of  the  islands  are  those  relating  to  agriculture. 
Hawaii,  Maui  and  Oahu,  especially,  contain 
large  tracts  of  fertile  land,  and  climate  condi- 
tions are  favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  agricul- 
tural industries.  Not  many  products  have  been 
cultivated  on  a  sufficient  scale  for  large  quan- 
tity export,  however,  owing  to  distance  from 
markets  of  the  world,  tariffs  and  lack  of  prac- 
tical agricultural  knowledge.  Scientific  studies 
instituted  in  recent  years  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  resulted  in 
considerable  progress,  and  since  1900  the  value 
of  the  sugar  crops  has  more  than  doubled. 
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mean  temperature  is  about  10°  cooler  than 
that  of  other  countries  in  the  same  latitude. 
The  average  temperatures  of  the  lowlands  are 
70*  in  January  and  78°  in  July,  the  extremes 
being  89**  and  54**.  In  December,  when  the 
greater  part  of  North  America  is  snow-bound 
and  swept  by  icy  winds,  Honolulu  gardens, 
fields  and  mountain  sides  are  bright  with  flow- 
era,  and  gay  with  the  warble  of  birds  under  a 
smiling  summer  sky.  Frost  and  snow  occur 
on  mountain  peaks,  some  being  snow-capped 
throughout  the  year.  Hurricanes  are  unknown. 
The  rainfall  and  humidity  vary  in  each  little 
locality.  Above  Hilo  Bay,  in  Eastern  Hawaii, 
the  rainfall  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  from  100  to  250  inches 
yearly;  at  Honolulu  it  averages  about  thirty- 
two  inches.  Irrigation  is  necessary,  however, 
in  many  agricultural  districts,  especially  on  the 
of  Hawaii.    Water  is  pumped  from  arti- 


Sugar  is  grown  in  the  lowlands,  and  about 
half  the  sugar  cane  plantations  are  irrigated. 
Scientific  cultivation  of  that  crop  has  resulted 
in  a  greater  yield  per  acre  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  In  1915  the  export  of  raw  sugar 
to  the  United  States  had  the  record  value  of 
$51,368,995,  and  refined  sugar  of  over  $1,500,000. 
Over  half  the  population  is  engaged  in  the 
sugar  industo',  and  scarcity  of  labor  has  neces- 
sitated importation  of  foreign  laborers. 

Next  to  sugar  in  importance  comes  rice.  It 
is  grown  in  the  lowest  flats  and  is  cultivated 
mainly  by  the  Chinese.  Most  of  this  product 
is  used  in  the  islands,  but  a  small  quantity  is 
exported  to  the  United  States.  Coffee  is  culti- 
vated to  a  small  extent  for  island  use.  Tobacco 
and  cotton  industries  are  developing,  rubber 
trees  are  being  successfully  planted,  and  a 
promising  new  industry  is  the  raising  of  Ber- 
muda onions. 
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Pineapple  growing  has  become  an  important 
industry.  Canoed  pineapples  and  battled  pine- 
apple juice  from  Hawaii  have  found  a  la:^e 
market  in  the  United  States.  The  export  of 
canned  pineapple  to  the  United  States  ia  val- 
ued at  from  $4,000,000  to  86,000,000  a  year. 
Bananas,  lime>^,  oranges  and  breadfruit  arc  aUo 
grown. 

Although  most  of  the  meat  raised  is  used  on 
the  islands,  the  live-stoek  industry  is  impor- 
tant, for  pasturage  is  good  in  the  uplands. 
Sisal  hemp  is  being  successfully  grown,  and  will 
soon  compete  with  (he  great  Yucatan  yield. 
Various  grasses  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
beautiful   mats  and   Panama  hats. 

Most  of  the  uianu  fa  during  industries  are 
those  for  the  production  of  sugar,  the  polish- 
ing of  rice,  cleaning  of  colTee,  canning  of  pine- 
apples and  bottling  of  pineapple  juice.  Lack 
of  labor  is  the  principal  drawback  to  the 
growth  of  all  industries. 

Mineral  Resouicea.  Although  no  important 
mineral  deposits  ha^e  been  discovered  on  the 
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islands,  many  minerals  have  been  found  wfakb 
might  repay  development.  Sulphur,  gypaum, 
kaolin  and  mineral  paints  are  abundant.  Hie 
gathering  of  s;a  salt  has  become  a  local  indu»- 
try  in  some  places.  Pearls  have  be«n  found, 
but  no  commercially  important  pearl  industry 
has  been  established. 

Transportation  and  Commnnlcatioii.  Good 
wagon  rouds  have  been  constructed  in  the 
islands,  and  there  are  about  300  miles  of  i»l- 
way.  with  new  lines  projected.  The  prineipal 
railways  are  on  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii. 
The  only  street  railway  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
one  in  the  city  of  Honolulu.  An  inter-idAIld 
navigation' company  provides  communicatioo 
between  the  different  islands.  Ten  lines  of 
steamers  connect  the  islands  with  the  United 
States.  Mexico,  Canada,  Japan,  China,  the 
Philippines  and  Australia,  and  Huntii  is  • 
point  of  call  for  all  transpadfie  tnffie.  Hie 
opening  of  (he  Panama  Canal  btts  effected  mac 
speedy  water  communication  with  Eulen 
America  and  Europe. 
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The  Honolulu  port  has  been  dredged  and 
enlarged  to  admit  the  largest  stcamerB,  and 
wharfage  accommodationa  at  that  point  have 
been  increaaed,  Aa  the  city  of  Hilo,  in  Eaatem 
Hawaii,  ia  an  important  Hugar  shipping  point, 
the  conatruction  of  a  large  breakwater  at  Hilo 
Bay  haa  been  found  desirable.    A  breakwater 


has  ako  been  conetructed  at  Kohuhui,  the 
principal  port  of  Ihc  island  of  Maui,  and  u 
haibor  for  that  point  will  be  completed  before 

igao. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  niadc  by 
(be  United  States  govemment  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
near  Honolulu,  for  that  harbor  is  a  United 
States  naval  station.  A  glance  at  the  map  on 
page  2720,  which  indicates  the  position  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islandit  in  relation  to  other  world 
powers,  will  show  that  the  completion  of  ini' 
provemenls  ut  Pearl  Harbor  will  make  it  one 
of  the  most  important  nai-ul  stations  belonginx 
to  the  United  Statex  government.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  safest  and  most  attractive  naval 
harbors  in  the  world,  Inipro^cniont  of  all 
harbors  will  increaw  the  commerce  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

Hawaii  is  conoceted  by  cable  with  both 
Pacific  shores.  Wireless  tele(trapliy  uffonls 
inter-idand  and  PaciRc  coa^'l  coiiiihunicalion; 
in  1915  a  wirelet«  nics:<age  w:ii'  sent  front  the 
naval  wireles:)  station  at  Arlington,  opposite 
the  city  of  Wafihinglon,  to  Honolulu.  There 
are  telephones  on  the  Kve  largest  islands,  and 
the  city  of  Honolulu  is  cltctrie  lighted. 

Cities.  The  principal  ciiios  ;ire  the  .■seaport- 
capital.  Honolulu,  on  the  ii'hud  of  Oahu,  when- 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population 
is  concentrated,  and  beautiful  Hilo,  on  the 
eaatem  coast  of  Hawaii, 

Uocation.  Schools  have  existed  in  th<' 
ialanda  since  1820,  when  several  were  esiab- 
liibed  by  early  miseionaries.  Four  vears  later 
171 
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2,000  people  had  learned  to  read,  and  a  general 
school  system  extended  over  the  islands  which 
has  been  gaining  strength  continually.  School 
attendance  is  now  compulsoij'  for  alt  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen,  at  either 
a  public  or  a  private  school.  Education  in 
public  schools  is  free.  Because  of  the  mixed 
population,  pupils  of  many  different  nationali- 
ties attend  the  same  school.  In  1914  there 
were  about  200  public  schools,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  27.000.  At  Honolulu  there  are 
a  high  school,  u  normal  school  and  a  college 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  an 
industrial  reformatory  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls.  Oahu  College  is  well  equipped  and  en- 
dowed and  offers  higher  education.  There  is 
a  seminar)'  on  the  island  of  Maui. 

Inatitntiona.  In  addition  to  the  two  reform 
schools  mentioned  there  is  a  stote  prison  at 
Honolulu,  as  well  as  a  leper  hospital  and 
homes  for  nonleprous  boys  and  girls  of  leprous 
parents.  On  u  low  |>cninsiila  e<itendiag  mirth 
near  the  center  of  tbe  island  of  Molokai.and 
separateil  from  the  mainland  by  a  rock  null 
2.000  feel  high,  is  located  a  famous  leper  :'ut- 
tlemcnt.  It  is  the  principal  public  charity  of 
ind  file  people  there  receive  the 


Government.  An  n  territory'  of  the  United 
S[ale^<  since  1900.  Hawaii  has  a  government 
similar  to  that  of  other  organised  territories 
of  the  United  States  <m;i;  Trrkitory).  A  gov- 
ernor ynd  a  secretary  are  vested  with  executive 


appointed  by  tht- 
President  of  the 
Imted  States  for 
a    term    of    four 


tun 


of 


fleeted    for    four 

L»"ol"re'pr,^  si!,u.oi.TnBTBnmTORT 
sentatives  of  thirty  members  elected  for  two 
years.  Sessions  are  held  every  two  yeara  and 
ure  limited  to  sixty  days,  A  dflegalc  elected 
e\erj-  two  years  represents  the  territory  in 
the  United  Slates  House  (if  Representatives 
(sec  Delegate  I, 

VHistory.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  history 
of  the  islands  before  their  diiicovery  by  Cap- 
Iain  James  Cook  in  1778,  although  Gaetano 
is  said  to  have  first  seen  them,  in  1542  or  1555. 
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Captain  Cook  lost  his  life  in  a  conflict  with  the 
natives  in  1779.  At  that  time  each  island  had 
a  king,  but  in  1790  Kamehameha  I  by  force 
of  arms  formed  them  into  one  kingdom  under 
his  rule.  When  he  died  in  1819,  his  son,  Liho- 
liho,  succeeded  him,  with  the  title  of  Kame- 
hameha II.  His  reign  was  famous  for  the  abo- 
lition of  idolatry  and  of  the  system  of  taboo. 
American  missionaries  visiting  the  islands  in 
1820  were  well  received,  as  the  king  saw  the 
necessity  of  introducing  a  religion  ta  replace 
the  one  which  he  had  abolished.  ''In  1823 
Kamehameha  II  and  his  queen  visited  England, 
and  both  died  there  in  1824. 

The  widow  of  Kamehameha  I  then  gained 
power  and  ruled  for  nine  years,  when  the 
younger  brother  of  the  last  king,  reaching  his 
majority,  ascended  the  throne.  Kamehameha 
III  granted  a  constitution  providing  for  a  gov- 
ernment consisting  of  a  king,  an  assembly  of 
nobles  and  a  representative  council.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  was  for- 
mally guaranteed  by  the  French  and  English 
governments  in  1843.  Kamehameha  IV  (1854- 
1863)  promoted  the  principles  of  civilization, 
and  during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Kame- 
hameha V,  foreign  commerce  and  local  busi- 
ness prospered.  With  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1873,  the  liiie  of  Kamehamehas  became 
extinct.  A  series  of  short,  troubled  reigns 
ensued  until,  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Liliuoka- 
lani  matters  reached  a  crisis.  She  ascended 
the  throne  in  1891.  It  immediately  became 
evident  that  she  intended  to  rule  without  a 
constitution.  Headed  by  the  progressive  party, 
a  revolution  broke  out  and  the  queen  was 
deposed.  A  provisional  government  was  then 
formed,  and  as  overtures  for  annexation  to  the 
United  States  were  not  favorably  received, 
owing  in  large  measure  to  the  opposition  of 
President  Grover  Cleveland,  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  was  proclaimed  on  July  4,  1894.  A  con- 
stitution modeled  after  that  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted. 

After  repeated  efforts  to  annex  the  islands, 
Sanford  B.  Dole,  the  President  of  Hawaii  in 
1898,  visited  Washington  in  the  interest  of 
annexation.  In  July,  1898,  President  McKinley 
signed  a  joint  resolution  passed  by  Congress, 
in  accordance  with  which  he  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  visit  the  islands  and  map  out  a  plan 
of  government.  A  month  later  the  United 
States  took  formal  possession  of  the  islands. 
In  April,  1900,  an  act  of  Congress  made  pro- 
vision for  a  territorial  government,  and  Dole, 
the  former  president  of  the  republic,  was  made 
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Outline  and  Questions  on 
Hawaii 


I.   Location  and  SIse 

1)  Central  position  in  Pacific 

2)  Number  of  islands 

3)  Area    of   inhabited   islands 

4)  Comparative  size  of  islands 

II.    Physical  Features  and  Climate 

1)  Volcanic  orfs^n 

2)  Present-day  volcanoes 

3)  Short,  rapid  rivers 

4)  Character  of  coast  line 

5)  Moderate  climate 

6)  Rainfall 

III.     People 

1)  Population 

2)  Mixed  character  of  population 

3)  Langruage 

4 )  Religion  and  education 


IV.   Industries  and  Transportation 

Agriculture 

Comparatively  unimportant  manu- 
factures 
Mining 

Railways — 300  miles 
Harbors  and  steamship  lines 


V.     History  and  Gov 

Discovery  and  exploration 
Growth  under  Kamehamehas 
Period  of  revolution 
Annexation  to  Cnited  States 
Government  as  a  territory 
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Questions 


What  language  Is  taught  in  the 
schools? 

What  naval  station  has  the  .-United 
States  in  the  Islands? 

What  is  poif 

How  many  street  railways  are  there 
in  the  islands? 

What  is  the  ordinary  dress  of  a 
Hawaiian  woman? 

What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  banks 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States? 

Why  was  the  last  queen  deposed? 

What  famous  settlement  is  there  on 
Molokai? 

What  unique  system  of  irrigation  is 
there  on  the  islands? 

What  famous  explorer  lost  his  life  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

What  are  Hawaii's  "groves  of  dam* 
aged  umbrellas?" 

How  are  the  islands  represented  in 
the  United  States  legislature? 

What  did  Captain  Coolt  call  Hawaii? 

What  is  the  most  active  volcano  in 
the  world?    Describe  it. 
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SOvent<a.  Since  that  time  Hawaii  baa  been 
increaaingjf  prosperous.  Deposits  in  banks 
have  trebled  and  those  in  savings  banks  have 
quadrupled.  The  assessed  value  of  property 
hu  inctcased  one-balf,  and  the  value  of  the 
nigar  crop  has  more  than  doubled,      c.h.h. 

Coninilt  n'BdPH  Our  Little  Hawaiian  Cotiain: 
Taylur'n  Vacation  liana  In  Ilmeail  and  Japan; 
Gomlrli'h'K  The  Coiiilna  HnunK. 


Rvlalril  Smbjrvta. 


■    foil 


■UbJpnR  connedPd  wllh  ll;iwail : 

Cooh.  JiimM  Moliiknl 

Hnlp.  Siinfiird  n.  0:ihii 

Honolulu  I'alm 

Kanakaji  I'inpiipple 

KlUueu  Ricp 

iJlluokulanl  Sliuil  llcm 

lUunaKpu  S'Jxnr 

Hauna  Lou  Tabou 
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knees  they  close  tightly  and  will  not  open  until 

the  1^^  are  straightened.  Id  this  way  hawks 
obtain  a  tight  hold  on  their  prey.  They  live 
chiefly  on  insects,  snakes  and  small  aniraals, 
such  as  field  mice  and  ground  squirrels.  Some 
•species  also  kill  birds  and  poultry,  but  scientific 
investigations  have  shown  that  many  species  of 
hawk  which  are  being  killed  by  farmers  as  pests 
lire  really  important  helpers  in  keeping  down  the 
numbers  o(  in>iecls  and  animals  which  are  in- 
jurious to  crops.  Bulletins  ha\'e  been  i.'wued  by 
the  government  to  aid  farmers  in  recognizii^ 
their  hawk  friends  and  enemies,  and  these  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Most  hawks  build  rough  nesia  high  in  trees, 
but  some  live  in  bushes.  According  to  species, 
two  to  SIX  eggs  ore  laid.    Downy,  helpless  young 


SAWE,  a  general  name  applied  rather  in- 
definitely to  a  large  niicubtr  of  bird*  of  prey 
found  all  over  the  world.  They  are  distin- 
guiahcHl  from  owls  und  \ulturcs  by  their  habit 
of  feeding  during  the  day  and  by  not  being 
OirrioD  eaters.  When  used  by  faleoncre  they 
■re  called  ignoble  bird-s  of  prey,  for,  though 
resembling  true  falcons,  tlicy  arc  \v^  powerful, 
have  i<horter  wings  und  longer  legs,  und  their 
beaks  are  not  notchc<l  or  toothed.  Sec  F.^l- 
con;  Owl;  Vi  ltihe. 

General  Characteristics.  Hawks  var^-  in  size 
from  ten  to  lucnty-tuo  inches  in  the  males. 
and  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  in  the 
.  females.  The  mother  hawk  is  usually  larger, 
strcmger  and  more  bold  than  the  father,  for 
upon  her  is  imposed  most  of  the  care  of  the 
young.  The  bills  are  strong,  sharply  cun'cd, 
and  fitted  for  tearing.  The  claws,  or  talons,  are 
so  constructed  that  when  the  legs  bend  at  the 


)  hawk:  (el  marsh  hawk. 
;ire  hatched  in  about  four  wcek^.  and  they  stay 
in  ihe  nest  until  they  are  able  to  fly.  Hawks 
arc  devoted  parents  as  well  a.s  true  lovers,  and 
modt  of  them  remain  mated  for  life.  Young 
hawks  are  usually  more  darkly  colored  than  ma- 
turi'  birds  and  are  more  or  less  striped  or  spot- 
ted beneath. 

Species.  Of  American  hawks,  the  following 
are  comparatively  harmless,  and  should  be 
spared  for  duty  in  (he  fields  in  removing  de- 
structive pests:  the  lar^e,  slow,  gray  and  white 
wiorsA  hawk;  the  rcd-tailcd  and  rcdshoaldcred 
hawks  of  Eastern  and  Central  North  America, 
fa'quently  and  unjustly  called  hen  and  chicken 
hawks;  the  dusky-brown  Swainson's  hawk  or 
huziard,  common  throughout  Western  America ; 
the  brood-winged  hawk,  the  hawk  of  wild  and 
mountainous  regions;  the  lai^,  dark  rougk- 
ligged  hatok  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and 


HAWKE8BDRY  T, 

Among  the  really  viltainoils  hawks  are  the 
goshawk  and  uparrow  haJrk,  both  fully  described 
under  their  titles  in  these  ^'olumes.  Others 
which  are  also  more  fond  of  poultry  and  game 
birds  than  of  insecta  and  aniniaU  are  the  large 
Cooper's  hawk;  the  smaller  skarpskinncd 
haink,  or  little  blue  darter;  the  large,  princely 
duck  hau:k,  or  true  falcon,  and  the  bluish  pigeon 
hawk.  The  fish  /laiot,  or  American  ouprey,  is  an 
interesting  species  more  fully  described  else- 
where.   Sec  Fisii  Hawk;  Kite. 

HAWKESBDHY,  hawks'beri,  the  county 
town  of  Prescott  County,  Ontario,  situated  on 
the  Ottawa  River  in  the  extreme  northeaalem 
part  of  the  province.  Ottawa  ia  sixty  miles 
."outhwest,  and  Montreal  is  sixty  miles  oast. 
Railway  transportation  is  provided  by  the 
Grand  Tnink  and  the  Canadian  Northern  rail- 
ways. The  town  has  large  lumber,  pulp  and 
paper  mills;  one  of  the  largest  sulphite  paper 
mills  in  the  British  Empire  is  located  here. 
Hawkesbury  was  incorporated  aa  a  town  in 
1896.  In  1911  its  population  was  4,400;  in  1916 
it  was  estimated  at  4,5IX).  French-Canadians 
comprise  fout-lifths  of  this  number. 

HAWKIMS,  hawk'inz,  Anthony  Hope  (1863- 
),  an  English  author  who  captured  the 
fancy  and  imagination  of  a  great  circle  of  read- 
era  by  his  novel,  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford,  and  after 
leaving  school  was  admitted  to-  the  bar.  His 
firat  book,  A  Man  oj  Mark,  appeared  imder  the 
Dcn  name  Anthony  Hope.  His  Dolly  Dia- 
logues  is  a  bright  seesaw  of  smart  dialogue 
which  appeals  to  the  fri^'olous  side  of  the 
reader.  Hia  stories  are  famous  for  a  lusty,  ani- 
mated style,  and  a  number  of  his  book.-}  have 
been  dramatized.  His  works  include  Father 
Stafford,  Mr.  Wilt's  Widoui,  Sport  Royal,  Ru- 
pert of  Hentzau,  Phroso,  The  Heart  oj  Princesn 
Osra  and  Double  Harnest. 

HAWEIHS,  or  HAWKYHS,  Sir  John  <1532- 
1595),  a  British  admiral,  whose  early  trainii^ 
was  received  in  his  family  of  sailors  and  owners 
of  sea  vessels.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in 
adventure  on  the  seas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great  epoch  of  Elizabethan  maritime  enterprise 
by  sailmg  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  he 
robbed  the  Portuguese  slave-trading  \'e3sels, 
then  smuggled  the  captured  negroes  into  the 
Spanish  possessions  of  the  New  World.  Two 
other  successful  expeditions  brought  him  re- 
nown, and  he  was  given  a  coat  of  arms  with  a 
negro,  chained,  as  his  crest.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  was  given  ihe 
office  of  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the  royal 
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naiy,  and  as  a  reward  for  bis  valor  in  the  con- 
flict with  the  Spaniah  Armada  in  1688  he  me 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  In  1595  be  ac- 
companied Drake  on  an  unaucceGsful  voy^e  te 
the  West  Indies  in  search  of  treasure,  and  he 
died  at  sea,  off  Porto  Rico. 

His  son.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  (about  1S02- 
1622).  also  won  distinction  on  the  sea.  Like 
his  father,  he  commanded  a  veasel  in  the  suc- 
cessful fight  against  the  Armada,  and  later  he 
set  forth  ou  a  voyage  around  the  world,  with 
the  openly-avowed  intention  of  inflicting  all 
the  harm  he  could  on  Spanish  ships  and  Span- 
ish colonies.  In  1594,  however,  he  encountered 
a  greatly  superior  Spanish  force  and  nas  de- 
feated and  captured.  Not  until  1602  was  he 
allowed  to  return  to  England. 

HAWE  MOTH,  a  long-winged,  stout-bodied 
moth,  which  flies  at  twilight.  Often,  when  it 
hangs  over  a  blossom  sipping  nectar  and  keep- 
ing itself  afloat  by  the  rapid  motion  of  it« 
wings,  it  is  mistaken  for  a  bumming  bird,  and 
it  is  commonly  called  the  hitmminc-bird  math. 

HAWTHORN,  a  thorny,  ornamental  shrub 
or  small  tree,  of  dense,  low  growtb,  with  band- 
some  foliage  which  turns  to  a  brilliant  color  in 
the  fall.  It  bears  white,  fragrant  bloesoms,  nod 
in  some  varieties  pink  or  red.  It  ia  used  exten- 
sively in  England  for  hedges.    The  Greek  name 


for  hawthorn,  kratoa,  meKning  alrength,  lefof 
to  the  hardiness  of  the  wood.  It  bean  Bmall, 
round,  red  fruit,  called  haict,  which  ripen  ia  the 
autumn  and  which  are  sometimes  used  for 
making  jelly.  The  American  red  haw,  or  tban 
apple,  belongs  to  the  true  hawthorn  vemn. 


HAWTHORIfE 

Jamea  Thonuon,  in  bis  poem  Spring,  fcivi-ti  i 
pretty  deecription  of  a  foreet  when  the  haw 
thorn  is  putting  forth  iu  bloasaios: 

Th»  hawthorn  whitens :  and  the  Juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  bud*,  unfolding  by  degrees. 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forpHt  atnndB  displayed 
Ihe  slBhing  gales.      , 
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something  buck  of  the  things  whicli  could  be 
seen  and  felt,  and  that  this  waa  the  only  part 
of  life  that  really  counted.  Hie  romances. 
therefore,  arc  of  a  spiritual  character,  and  his 
adventures  are  the  adventures  of  men's  bouIs. 

Earl;  Life,  Hawthorne  was  born  on  July  4, 
1804,  at  Salem,  Mnsi^.,  of  a  family  which  had 
numbered  amantc  it.H  members  soMierj  and  sail- 
ors, but  never,  vmtil  the  com  inn  of  Nathaniel, 
a  dreamer  and  a  writer  of  tale.i.  His  father 
died  when  the  boy  was  but  four  years  old,  and 
his  mother's  grief  was  so  great  that  he  seems  to 
have  felt  it*  shadow,  even  in  his  early  years. 
Little  attempt  was  made  to  ftive  him  formal 
schooling,  but  he  read  widely  and  with  keen 
appreciation. idcligliting  especially  in  Pilgrim* 
Pritfircsa.  the  Fatrie  Quetne,  Shakespeare '» 
di'amu.s  and  MiltonV  i>o<'m.-i.  Better  even  thau 
hi*  books,  however,  he  lo\cd  his  long,  solitary 
rambles,  and  after  lie  removed  with  his  mother 
to  Lake  Sebufco.  Mc.,  his  love  for  solitude  in- 
creiuse<l.  In  his  Liter  life  he  much  regretted 
this  tendency,  but  al  this  tinie  ho  knew  no  joy 
M>  great  us  roaming  the  unbroken  forests  with 
his  gun,  or  i^kating  upon  the  lake  in  the  moon- 
light. 

In  1821  he  went  to  Ilowdoin  College,  where 
he    had    as    fellow    students    Longfellow    and 


KAW'THOSHE,  Nath.vmel  (lStM-lSe4>.  the 
grektest  fiction  writer  that  America  has  pro- 
duced.    Few  authors  have  been  able   to  reail 


inner  meaning  of  tv 
New  Kngland  of  his 


more  clearly  the  tru 
livea.  and  ihe  Puritai 
is  vividly  por- 
trayed in  his  ro- 
toances.  He  was 
not.  in  the  mod- 
era  sense  of  the 
word,  a  "realist" 
—(hat  is,  he  did 
not  picture  de- 
tailed happeningH 
ind     everyday 


merely  for  the 

purpose  of  pro-  natiian'ieliiawthohne 
ducing  KQ  accurate  mental  photograph,  Cla>o 
ohierver  a»  be  was.  he  saw   thai    there   u-as 
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Franklin  Pierce.  His  college  work  showed  no 
special  genius,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  awak- 
ened in  him  the  desire  for  any  ^pecific  occupa- 
lion.  Returning,  in  1825,  to  Salc-m.  he  settled 
into  Ihe  seclusion  which  he  loiod,  and  tor 
twelve  yeorw  the  world  heard  nothing  of  him. 
He  wrote  mucli.  but  litlle  passed  the  severe 
crilic  to  whom  he  subjected  it— himself.  Oc- 
rasiimally  articles  from  liis  pen  appeared  in 
jwriodicals.  und  in  1837  thes.>  wei-e  reprinted  in 
a  little  volume  called  Tui'r>-Told  Tales.  This 
was  not  eagerly  gi-eeteil  as  the  first  work  of  a 
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new  genius;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  almost  neg- 
lected, despite  Longfellow's  enthusiastic  praise. 
Since  it,  with  his  other  literary  ventures,  did 
not  bring  in  enough  to  support  him,  he  served 
tor  two  years  (1839-1841)  as  weigher  in  the 
Boston  customhouBC.  To  readers  of  to-day 
there  is  something  incongruous,  almost  sacri- 
legious, in  the  thought  of  the  author  of  The 
Scarlet  Letter  weighing  out  coal  and  grain; 
but  those  about  him-  seem  to  have  accepted  it 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Growing  Reputation.  For  a  year  Hawthorne 
lived  at  Brook  Farm  (which  sec),  but  he  loved 
solitude  Coo  well  lo  find  communistic  life  at- 
tractive, and  it  was  with  real  happiness  that  he 
settled  down  in  1842  in  the  "Old  Munsc"  at 
Concord  with  his  wife,  Sophia  Pcabody.  The 
returns  from  his  books,  which  by  this  time  in- 
cluded Graiulfothcr's  Ckair  and  Momes  from  an 
Old  Manse,  in  addition  to  the  Talcs,  were  still 
siiiiill,  and  in  1846  he  accepted  the  post  of  sur- 
veyor in  the  customhouse  of  Salem. 

During  the  three  years  he  held  that  office 
he  wrote  almost  nothing,  but  his  mind  was 
busy,  so  when  a  change  in  political  parties  re- 
moved him  from  bffice  he  was  ready  to  begin 
at  once  on  The  Scarlet  Letter,  a  talc  of  austere 
colonial  times  in  New  Ei^tand.  Its  publica- 
tion made  him  famous  not  only  in  his  own 
country  but  in  Europe,  and  he  needed  to  seek 
DO  more  customhouse  positions.     All  his  works 


"THE  OLD  SIANSB" 
that  followed— r/ie  Howe  of  the  Seven  Gables. 
The  Biithedale  Romance,  The  Marble  Faun 
and  others — were  eagerly  read,  and  he  was 
far  more  sought  after  than  he  desired  to  be. 
The  last-named  book,  a  curious,  weird  study 
of  life  in  the  American  artist  colony  at  Rome 
was  the  outgrowth  of  his  European  experience 
for  in  1853  he  was  sent  by  his  former  coUeiie 
mate.  President  Pierce,  as  consul  to  Liverpool 
and  after  five  years  of  residence  there  he  went 
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for  a  year  and  a  half  to  Italy.  After  hifl  return 
to  the  United  States  he  brought  out  but  one 
book,  which,  under  the  title  of  Our  Old  Hone, 
ga\'e  his  impressions  of  England.  The  DoUiver 
Romance,  Dr.  Grimshavre'g  Secret  and  Sep- 
timiiin  Felton  were  left  unfinished  at  bis  deatb, 
which  occurred  on  May  18,  1864,  at  Plymouth, 
N.  H„  while  he  was  traveling  with  Ei-Preaident 

Despite  liis  shyness  and  what  he  called  hia 
"cursed  habit  of  solitude"  he  had  made  many 
friends,  for  his  handsome  face  and  manly  bear- 
ing attracted  all  who  met  him,  while  his  mod- 
esty and  the  strength  that  was  evident  through 
his  gentleness  won  him  lasting  admiration  and 
respect.  As  for  his  works,  their  reputation  bu 
grown  with  the  years,  for  hie  mastery  of  the 
intricacies  of  human  nature  is  no  more  remaA- 
able  than  is  his  style,  which  is  easy,  ddicate 
and  exquisitely  pure. 

JuIUn  Hawthorne  (1846-  ),  the  son  U 
Nathaniel,  is  also  a  novelist,  but  while  his 
works  show  a  certain  strength  and  facility  Ihey 
are  not  productions  of  genius  like  thoee  of  his 
father.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  studied  at 
Har^'ard,  and  then  took  up  civil  engineeriiig, 
for  which,  however,  his  liking  was  slight..  After 
1871  he  gave  up  all  his  time  to  literature,  pub- 
lishing the  no^'els  Bresnanl,  Sebialian  Stnme, 
A  Fool  of  Nature  and  Noble  Blood,  and  a  life 
of  his  father  and  mother.  In  1913  Hawthmw, 
with  others,  was  tried  for  alleged  misuse  of  the 
mails  in  promoting  mining  ventures,  and  while 
il  was  recognized  that  he  had  been  drawn  into 
the  transactions  by  others,  he  was  found  guilty 
and  sent  to  the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta.  O! 
his  experiences  there  he  wrote  in  The  5u6(er- 
ranran  Brotherhood.  a.Mcc. 

CotiauU  Haicthome  and  Hit  Circle,  by  hia  son: 
Brownell's  American  Prote  Maitert ; ^oodberry'w 

XaChaniel  Haicthome. 

HAY,  a  name  given  to  a.  number  of  crops 
dried  for  use  as  food  for  cattle  and  hori«s.  The 
chief  plants  cultivated  for  this  purpose  are  tim- 
othy and  other  grasses,  alfalfa,  clover,  rye.  bar- 
ley and  outs.  Buffalo  and  prairie  graases  me 
cut  and  cured  in  many  localities.  In  all  case* 
hay  should  be  cut  before  the  seed  is  completely 
ripened,  as  the  food  value  is  then  greatert. 
The  crop,  when  cut,  is  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
ground  until  sufficiently  dry  to  store.  The  time 
t  iken  for  drying  depends  on  tbe  climate; 
where  heai'v  dews  fall  or  niin  is  expected  tbe 
ha\  13  collected  each  evening  into  mounds  or 
lij\  cocks     If  it  is  very  damp  it  may  be  tpitmd 
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out  ag&in  in  the  morning.  The  operations  of 
cutting,  raking  and  stacking  are  now  generally 
performed  by  machinery.  Hay  is  often  stacked 
out-of-doors,  the  stack  being  covered  with  a 
thick  thatch  of  straw,  arranged  in  the  shape  of 
ft  cone,  to  keep  out  the  rain.  More  frequently 
it  k  put  into  bay  bams  or  lofts. 

Fresh  cut  bay  should  not  be  fed  to  horses 
or  cattle,  as  it  is  too  relaxing.  It  is  better  kept 
m  the  stack  until  it  has  undergone  a  sweating 
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ton.  Timothy  alone  comes  next,  with  a  produc- 
tion of  nearly  18,000^000  tons,  valued  at  an 
average  of  1188,000,000,  or  S10.46  per  ton ;  al- 
falfa, 12^00,000  tons,  worth  $93,100^00,  or  8755 
per  ton;  while  buffalo  and  other  prairie  grasses 
are  valued  at  $91,000,000.  or  S4.95  per  ton.  the 
production  averaging  18,375,000  tons.  The  av- 
erage yield  per  acre  is  usually  as  follows:  tim- 
othy and  clover  mixed,  1.27  tons;  timothy 
alone,  1.22  tons;  alfalfa,  2.52  tons;  wild  grasses, 
l.ff7  tons.  In  Canada  the  yield  of  hay  and 
clover  for  the  year  1014  was  estimated  at  10,- 
250,000  tons,  valued  at  $145,999,000,  or  un  aver- 
age of  S1423  per  ton.  The  alfalfa  crop  was 
218.360  tons,  \'alucd  at  $3,095,600,  or  an  average 
of  S14.17  per  ton. 

Related  Sabjcetn.     Tlie  reader  Ih   leterred  to 
tiie  rollowlng  articles  in  these  valumea : 
Alfalfa  Grasses 

Barn,  subhead  The  Hay      Proteins 

Bam  Timothy 

Clover 

BAY,  John  (1838-1905),  an  American  staUs- 
man,  diplomat  and  writer,  famed  for  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  "open  door"  policy   in   regard  to 
Chinese  trade,  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  world 
peace,  and  for  his  brilliant  management  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of 
the  Uail^  States 
while  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  State 
under   Presidents 
McKinley    and 
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pnieeBS  and  has  cooled  again.  If  stored  too 
green  the  sweating  is  liable  to  generate  such 
heat  that  the  hay  becomes  :»»)rchc(l  and  useless. 
Hay  may  be  fed  whole  or  cut,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cdlent  winter  feed.  For  hard-worked  horses 
Stopped  hay  with  added  meal  is  good,  but  no 
fmitn  stock  should  be  fed  entirely  on  hay, 
whether  from  grass,  alfalfa  or  cereals:  some 
grain  food  is  always  necesisury.  Huy  made  from 
d<n-er  and  alfalfa  is  rich  in  strength-building 
protein  and  is  much  more  nutritious  than  tim- 
othy or  Kentucky  blue-grass  hay.  For  shipping 
purposes,  hay  is  baled  by  machiner>-  and  is 
readily  handled.  It  requires  less  than  one-third 
the  space  needed  for  loose  hay.  and  for  this 
reaaon  many  farmers  would  5nd  it  cheaper  to 
btQr  baled  hay  or  have  their  own  loose  hay 
baled  than  to  build  a  large  bam.  Another  ad- 
rantage  of  baled  hay  is  that  it  will  not  bum. 
la  the  United  States  the  crop  of  timothy  and 
dorer  mixed  averages  yearly  about  35.000.000 
ten.  valued  at  over  S357.000.000.  or  $10.40  per 
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graduated   at 

Brown  University 
in  1S58,  and  after 
studying  law  was 
admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Springfield.  III.,  in  1861.  He  was  a  close 
persona!  friend  of  President  Lincoln,  who  made 
him  his  assistant  private  sceretar>'  and  aid-de- 
camp, and  he  later  recorded  his  impressions  of 
the  Great  Emancipator  in  his  masterly  Life  o/ 
Abraham  Lincoln,  written  with  the  aid  of  John 
G.  Nicolay.  Between  1865  and  1870  Hay  was 
in  the  diplomatic  sen-ice  as  secretary  of  several 
foreign  legations,  and  in  1879-1881  he  acted  aa 
first  assistant  secretary  of  state.  President  Mc- 
Kinley made  him  ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
in  1897,  and  a  year  later  he  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State,  a  position  which  he  filled  with 
high  distinction  until  his  death.  In  addition  to 
the  Lije  of  Lincoln,  he  wrote,  among  other 
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works,  Pike  County  Ballads,  CastUUm  Days  luid 
several  volumca  of  essaye. 

HAYDN,    ka'dn,   in   Gennaa   hi'd'n,   JoBEF 
(1732-1800),  celebrated   musical   composer,  the 
originator  of  the  symphony  in  the  form  after- 
wards   perfected    by    Mozart    and    Beethoven. 
The  character  of  his  music,  in  the  simplicity  of 
its   beauty,   its 
hopefulne»»  u  n  d 
its  geniality,  is  u 
reflection    of    his 

ment.  To  the 
children  of  his 
day  he  was  lov- 
ingly known  as 
"Papa  Haydn." 

"Melody  is  the 
charm  of  music, 
and  the  invention 
of  a  fine  air  is  the 
work  of  a  geniuE" 
— thb  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  he  based  hio  125  symphonies, 
eighty-three  quartets,  thirty-eight  trios,  eight 
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fourteen    operas,    twenty-four   an- 
oertos  for  different  instrumentB,  and  his  man]' 

He  was  bom  at  Rohrau,  Austria,  first  gained 
recognition  at  the  age  of  ei^t  as  choir  boy  at 
Saint  Stephen's  Church,  Vienna,  and  lat«T  be- 
came a  popular  muaic  instructor  in  that  atj. 
From  1761  to  1700  he  was  musical  director  to 
Prince  Pj<lerhaiy.  and  many  of  his  best  sym- 
phonies, several  operas,  much  church  music,  and 
a  large  amount  of  chamber  music  of  ei'ery  de- 
scription were  the  outcome  of  his  activity  dur- 
ing this  time.  He  was  the  first  to  declare  his 
confidence  in  Moiart's  powers,  and  they  became 
warm  friends.  In  17S1  and  17M  Haydn  \-isited 
Edk'b°''i  where  he  brought  out  his  Ttoelvt 
Grand  Symphonies.  Upon  his  return  to  Am- 
fria  he  composed  his  oratorios,  the  Creolion 
and  (he  SraWJii.  The  CreoCion  contains  music 
of  much  beauty  and  power,  and  in  the  orches- 
rnil  treatment  of  many  of  its  passages  may  be 
regarded  aa  the  foundation  of  modem  deacrip- 


1893),  an  American  soldier  and  stateman,  and 
the  nineteenth  President  of  the  United  States. 
After  four  years  of  distinguished  ser^'ice  in  the 
War  of  Secession,  Hayes  sened  several  terms 
as  Represent (iti\c  in  ConRrcws  and  as  governor 
of  Ohio,  and  whs  then  President  from  1877  In 
1881.  He  mved  his  election tohix conservatism; 
he  was  acceptable  to  a  people  who  felt  there 
had  been  laxnc?s  in  the  government.  His  ad- 
ministration wa.s  noteworthy  chiefly  for  tho  end 
of  Reconstruction  in  the  Soulli,  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  and  for  the  Bland- 
Allison  Silver  Purchase  Act.  (Each .of  these  is 
described  in  these  volumes.) 

In  a  wider  sense,  however,  the  administration 
is  notable  tor  the  arhicvemenis  of  Hayes  him- 
self. Throughout  his  term  he  was  conslantly 
handicapped  and  attacked  by  an  opposing  ele- 
ment in  hLs  own  party,  and  il  was  only  by  the 


advocated  were  obtained.  Hayes  deserves  to 
rank  as  a  great  builder;  if  the  President  did  not 
always  obtain  what  he  wanted,  many  times  he 
luid  a  foundation  on  whit^  his  successors  could 
build.  Hayes  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
education  and  a  variety  of  interests  wfaidi  ^w 
him  a  broad,  sane  outlook  on  the  political  and 
economic  problems  of  the  day.  If  his  ehatmcter 
and  his  career  are  to  be  summed  up  in  a 
phrase  ihcy  cannot  be  called  brilliant,  but  tlwy 
were  sound  and  distinguished. 

Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes  was  bom  at  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  on  October  4,  1822.  Hia  fatber, 
also  named  Rutherford,  died  in  the  July  pre- 
ceding his  son's  birth,  leaving  his  widow  in 
modest  but  not  straitened  circumstances.  He 
boy  received  his  primary  education  in  the  pub- 
lic school,  but  at  an  eariy  age  also  studied 
Latin  aD<l  Greek  under  a  tutor.    After  further 
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Mwo  at  private  academics  he  entered 
a  Collese  in  1838,  and  wax  {craduateii 
mn  later  at  the  bead  of  hie  cUsa,  The 
I  in  which  he  excelled  funush  a  key  to 
ancter,  akeady  strongly  marked;  they 
flfie,  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and 

then  spent  nearty  two  years  atudyinK  in 
Bee  of  a  Columbus  (Ohio)  lawyer,  and 
■ted  hit  law  Btudiee  in  Ihe  Har\-ard  Law 
,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  184S. 
the  War  of  Secetsion  he  practiced  law  in 
first  at  Marietta,  later  at  Fremont,  and 
at  Cincinnati.  In  the  earlier  years  of  hia 
«,  when  cases  were  few.  he  systematically 
lied  his  studies  not  only  in  law  but  in  lit- 
e,  and  in  Cincinnati  he  was  chosen  a 
sr  of  the  famous  literary  club  of  which 
a   P.   Chase,   later   Chief  Justice   of   the 
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I  States,  was  (hen  -.i  IrndinK  iiiember. 
'  practice  increuHcd  (^leiidily ;  he  rillractecl 
notice   tm  altorney   in   iieveral   criminul 

and  from   1858  to   1861   he  w:i«  eity  so- 

of  Cincinnati. 

ha  Anny.  When  the  oewti  of  the  bom- 
ent  of  Fort  Sumler  reached  Cincinnati,  u 
OMM  meeting  was  held  in  that  city  to  e\- 
Lbe  aentimenls  of  the  people  loyal  to  the 
,  and  Hayee  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
\dA  drew  up  (he  resolutions.     The  lil- 

dub  of  which    Hayes   was   a   member 
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forined  a  inilitarj'  company,  and  Hayes  was 
elected  its  captain.  Before  the  end  of  1861  he 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  had  seen  service  in  West  Virginia,  and 
been  judge  advocate  of  the  Department  of 
Ohio.  In  August,  1862.  Hayes  was  offered  the 
colonelcy  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Ohio  regiment, 
hilt  he  preferred  to  remain  as  lieutenant-colonel 
uf  his  old  regiment,  the  Twenty-third  Ohio. 
«hich  was  then  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. At  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  the 
Twenty-third  Ohio  lost  nearly  half  of  ils  men. 
Hnyrs  himself  was  wounded,  but  led  his  men 
until  he  had  to  be  carried  from  the  battlefield. 

On  his  recovery  from  his  wound  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  his  regiment,  and  thereafter 
was  conspicuous  in  several  important  expedi- 
tions, notably  one  which  he  led  into  Ohio  to 
cut  oft  the  retreat  of  General  John  Morgan  and 
his  raiders.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  in  the  expe- 
dition which  cut  the  lines  of  communication  on 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  between 
Kirhmond  and  the  southwest.  Hayes  com- 
manded a  brigade;  he  led  the  principal  charge 
on.  the  enemy's  works  with  conspicuous  bold- 
ness. In  Ihe  Shenandoah  campaign  his  brinade 
w.is  a  part  of  General  Sheridan's  army,  and  he 
himxrlf  won  praise. 

At  the  second  battle  of  Winchester,  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1864,  he  performed  a  daring  feat. 
He  was  leading  an  assault  against  a  battery 
standing  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground,  when  he  ran 
into  a  ^wump  about  150  feet  wide.  His  horse 
was  caught  in  Ihe  mire,  but  Hayes  dismounted 
and  waded  on  alone.  When  he  reached  dry 
land  he  turned  and  called  to  his  men  to  follow 
him.  About  forty  of  them  crossed  the  bog  and 
seized  the  batter>-  after  a  hand-to-hand  fight. 
A  week  lalcr,  at  Fisher's  Hill,  he  routed  the 
enemy  by  a  brilliant  flank  attack  under  great 
difficulties,  .ind  al  Cedar  Creek  his  braver>'  was 
fo  outstanding  that  General  Crook,  his  com- 
mander, approached  him  after  the  batde  and 
said,  '"Colonel,  from  this  day  you  will  be  a 
brigadier-general."  On  March  13,  1865,  he  was 
further  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  brevet  tnujor- 
gpneral.  Grant,  in  his  Pnmnal  Mvmoir/i,  writ- 
ten twenty  years  later,  said  of  Haye.s  that  "hin 
conduct  on  the  field  was  marked  by  conspicu- 
ous galiantrj',  as  well  as  the  dii^phiy  of  qualities 
of  a  higher  order  than  mere  jwrsonal  daring." 

Representative  in  Congrcis  and  Govetnoi  of 
Ohio.  Hayes  does  not  rank  as  one  of  the  great 
commanders  in  the  War  of  Secession;  as  a  mili- 
tary strategist  be  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
Grant,  Lee  or  Sherman.     He  was,  however,  s 
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man  who  won  popularity  and  devotioQ  from 
hie  followers.  The  Ohio  soldiers  in  the  army 
almost  unanimously  made  bim  their  choice  for 
governor  of  Ohio  in  1854,  and  in  August  of  the 
same  year  he  was  given  the  Republican  nom- 
ination as  Representative  from  the  Second  Ohio 
districl.  At  this  time  Hayes  was  in  active  mili- 
tary service,  and  when  a  friend  suggested  to 
him  IliHl  he  ought  to  ask  leave  of  absence  in 
order  to  ciiinpaign  for  the  seat  in  Congress,  he 
made  the  famous  reply,  "An  officer  fit  for  duty 
who  at  this  crisis  would  abandon  his  post  to 
electioneer  for  a  seat  in  Congress  ought  to  be 
scalped."  He  was  elected  without  any  effort 
on  his  part,  took  his  scat  in  the  House  in  De- 
cember, 1865,  and  was  reelected  in  the  next  year. 

He  had  served  only  his  first  term  when  the 
Ohio  Republicans  nominated  him  for  governor 
of  the  state.  Some  idea  of  his  personal  popu- 
larity may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
elected,  although  the  negro-suffrage  arocnduicnt 
to  the  slate  constitution,  the  issue  on  which  he 
made  his  campaign,  was  defeated  by  50,000 
votes.  The  Democrats  carried  the  legislature, 
which  promptly  elected  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator .Allen  G.  Thtirmun,  Hayes'  recent  oppo- 
nent for  governor.  Two  years  later  Hayes  waa 
again  elected  by  a  substantial  majority  over 
Geot^e  H.  Pendleton,  During  these  four  years 
in  the  governor's  chair  his  record  was  excellent, 
and  his  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  civil  serv- 
ice and  prison  reform  and  of  sound  money  was 
more  than  local. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  term  Hayes  was 
fully  determined  to  retire  to  private  life.  He 
refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator,  although  his  election  would  have  been 
almoet  certain.  After  much  urging  he  was  a 
reluctant  candidate  for  Representative  in  Con- 
gress in  the  summer  of  1872,  but  was  defeated. 
In  1875,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  statement  that 
neither  his  interests  nor  his  tastes  would  allow 
him  to  reenter  public  life,  he  waa  nominated 
for  governor  by  the  Republicans.  Governor 
William  Allen  w^  the  Donhicralic  candidate 
for  reelection,  on  a  platform  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  national  issues  inserted  in  it.  The 
Republicans  in  Ohio  were  by  no  means  united 
on  the  questions  at  issue,  but  Hayes  won  in  a 
campaign  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
nation.  He  was  then  one  of  the  foremost  advo- 
cat«s  of  '"honest  money,"  one  of  the  campaign 
issues,  and  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  Ohio 
candidate  for  the  next  Republican  nomination 
for  President.  In  the  nationai  convention,  held 
at  Cincinnati  in  June,  1876,  the  leading  candi- 
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dates  were  James  G.  Blaine,  Oliver  P.  Mutoi. 
Benjamin  H.  Bristow  and  Roecoe  ConUing. 
Hayes  received  only  sixty-one  votes  on  the  fint 
ballot,  but  his  strength  gradually  increased  un- 
til he  was  nominated  on  the  seventh  ballot. 

The  Election  of  1876.  The  Democratic  cut- 
didate  for  President  was  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  wbo 
had  been  instrumental  in  breaking  up  the  Tweed 
Ring  (sec  Tweed,  Wiujam  M.),  and  had  later 
made  an  excellent  record  as  reform  governor  of 
New  York.  A  third  party,  the  Greenback 
(which  see),  nominated  PeteF  Cooper  for  Preai- 
dent,  and  made  its  first  appearance  as  a  nBtiooil 
political  party.  Both  Hayes  and  Tilden  were 
men  of  high  character,  and  there  was  little  to 
choose  between  them.  The  election  was  veiy 
close,  Hayes  receiving  a  popular  vote  of  4J13V 
950  to  4384385  for  Tilden.  On  the  face  of  the 
returns  Hayes  received  ISS  electoral  votes  to 
134  for  Tilden,  but  both  parties  chained  that 
frauds  had  been  practiced.  The  DemomU 
claimed  to  have  carried  Louisiana,  Florida  and 
Soutli  Carolina,  but  the  Republican  canvaniiic 


boards  and  governors  certified  the  Republioa 
electors.  The  disputes  grew  very  bitter,  and  it 
one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  control  of  tfae 
government  might  be  taken  by  force.  The  i*- 
Kues  were  finally  submitted  to  a  special  Elee- 
toral  Commission  (which  see),  which  decided 
e\'cry  dispute  in  favor  of  Hayea  by  a  strietlr 
partisan  vote,  eight  Republicans  to  ae*ca 
Democrats.  On  March  2, 1877,  two  days  beloR 
the  inauguration,  Hayes  was  declared  duly 
elected  by  an  electoral  vote  of  185  to  181 

Throughout  the  tiying  mooths  from  Nora» 
ber  to  March,  when  tbe  country  was  almoit  <■ 
the  verge  of  another  internal  ccofliet,  bolk 
Hayea  and  Tilden  conducted  tfaemidTM  with 
notable  calm  and  dignity.   Hires'  attitude  «■ 
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in  a  letter  to  John  Sherman:  ''You  feel,  I 
re,  as  I  do  about  this  whole  business. 
edeetion  would  have  given  us  about  forty 
d   votes   at   the    South — at   least    that 

But  we  are  not  to  allow  our  friends  to 

one  outrage  and  fraud  by  another. 
must  be  nothing  crooked  on  our  part." 
oly  justice  to  Tilden  to  say  that  ho  cx- 
l  himself  in  Hinnlar  fashion. 
sa*  Administration  (1877-1881).  Hayes 
ted  a  strong  Cabinet,  including  William 
arts  as  Secretary  of  State,  John  Sherman 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  Carl  Schurz  as 
iry  of  the  Interior  and  David  M.  Key  as 
ister-General.  The  appointment  of  Key, 
id  been  a  Confederate  officer,  indicated 
Qciliatory  attitude  of  the  administration 
I  the  South.  Only  twelve  years  had 
1  since  the  end  of  the  War  of  Secession, 
(ready  a  Federal  general  summoned  a 
lerate  officer  to  aid  him  in  the  govem- 
>f  a  reunited  nation. 

of  Seoonstmction^  In  South  Carolina 
Miisiana  there  were  two  sets  of  state  offi- 
id  two  legislatures,  one  Republican  and 
democratic,    each    claiming  to  have   re- 

a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  In 
itates  the  Republican  officers  were  in 
■on  of  the  state  house  and  the  govem- 
reeords,  but  only  through  ^he  support 
deral  troops.  Most  of  the  influential 
citiaens  had  given  their  support  to  the 
aratic  candidates.  President  Hayes  had 
f  made  up  his  mind  that  the  use  of 
I  States  troops  to  maintain  one  faction 
South  against  another  must  come  to  an 
ind  when  he  had  received  assurances 
Southern  leaders  that  they  would  use 
influence  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
be  rights  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  he 
d  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  in  April, 
With  the  withdrawal  of  the  soldiers  the 
tbag"  governments  inevitably  ca.me  to 
1,  and  the  government  of  the  South  again 

into  the   hands  of   its   native   citizens. 

ABPETB.\GGERS. 

TO  Exodus.  The  end  of  reconstruction 
t  least  partly  responsible  for  the  move- 
of  large  numbers  of  negroes  from  the 
to  Northern  and  Western  states.  The 
oent  began  early  in  1879  and  continued 
1  force  for  over  a  year.  Over  40,000 
s  settled  in  Kansas  alone,  and  large 
srs  also  went  to  Indiana  and  Missouri. 
zplanations  given  for  this  movement  by 
were  that  they  were  asked  to  pay 


e.xorbitant  rents  and  prices  in  the  South,  and 
that  they  were  kept  at  an  economic  and  polit- 
ical disadvantage.  Whatever  the  reasons  may 
have  been,  most  of  the  negroes  were  poor  and 
reached  their  destinations  half-starved,  penni- 
less and  without  promise  of  work;  it  was  only 
through  the  generosity  of  many  Northerners 
that  hundreds  were  saved  from  starvation. 

Labor  Troubles.  The  panic  of  1873,  at  the 
beginning  of  Grant's  second  term,  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  financial  and  economic  depres- 
sion, during  which  thousands  of  laboring  men 
were  out  of  work  or  were  earning  less  than 
their  former  wages.  Laborers  were  discon- 
tented, and  gave  expression  to  their  feelings 
by  frequent  strikes,  the  most  serious  of  which 
was  the  railroad  strike  of  1877.  It  began  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  spread  to  the 
Pennsylvania  System,  and  afifected  practically 
ever>'  line  east  of  Chicago  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  River.  At  one  time  about  100,000  men 
were  on  strike.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed,  about  100  lives  were 
lost,  and  Federal  troops  were  sent  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  Illinois  to  preser\'e  order. 

There  were  serious  strikes  of  miners  in  West 
Virginia,  where  Federal  soldiers  were  again 
needed  to  preserve  the  peace.  It  was  also  in 
that  year,  1877,  that  the  power  of  the  Molly 
Maguires  was  finally  broken.  This  was  a  secret 
organization,  formed  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
regions  about  1854;  after  some  years  it  be- 
came so  powerful  that  it  did  not  stop  at  mur- 
der to  gain  its  ends.  It  brought  about  a  great 
strike  among  the  coal  miners  in  1875,  and  for 
two  years  its  members  dominated  the  coun- 
cils of  the  miners.  The  mine  owners  bitterly 
opposed  it,  and  through  their  efforts  it  was 
broken  up  and  several  of  its  leaders  were  exe- 
cuted for  murder.  Equally  typical  of  the  dis^ 
content  among  laborers  was  the  growing  power 
of  the  Knights  of  Ijabor  (which  see),  and  the 
farmers  continued  to  express  their  opposition 
to  capital  through  the  Grange  (which  see). 

Financial  Legislation  and  Resumption  of 
Specie  Payments.  After  the  law  of  1873  re- 
moved the  silver  dollar  from  the  list  of  stand- 
ard coins,  gold  was  the  only  unlimited  legal- 
tender  metallic  money  in  the  United  States. 
In  January,  1878,  Congress  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  making  all  bonds  of  the  United 
States  payable,  at  the  option  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  silver  dollars,  and  a  month  later  it 
passed  the  Bland- Allison  Act.  This  act  did 
not  restore  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  but  it  required  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasiirj-  to  buy  not  less  than  S2.000,000  or 
more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion 
paoh  month  and  coin  it  into  dollars  at  once. 

The  President  promptly  vetoed  the  Bland- 
Allison  Art  because  the  enormous  and  increas- 
ing production  of  the  Western  mines  was  stead- 
ily drilling  the  price  of  silver  downward.  At 
that  time  a  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains,  the 
weight  fixed  by  the  Act.  would  contain  only 
ninety  cents'  worth  of  silver,  and  the  price  of 
silver  was  steadily  declining,  Hayes  argued 
that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  pay  the 
national  debt  in  any  coin  worth  less  than  that 
which  had  been  received  from  the  sale  of 
bonds.  Congres(i.  however,  did  not  agree  with 
the  President.  Some  members  claimed  thot 
large  purchases  by  the  government  would  raise 
the  price  of  silver;  others  said  that  the  coinage 
of  silver  could  alone  satisfy  the  demand  for 
more  and  cheaper  money ;  and  still  others 
argued  that  a  "cheap  dollar."  which  cost  the 


gov. 


mid 


1  by  enabling  it  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt  in  silver.  For  these  reasons  Congress 
passed  the  bill  over  the  President's  ^eto. 

During    Grant's     administration     Congress 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  resumption  of 


specie  payments  on  January  1,  1879.  The  act 
was  chiefly  the  work  of  John  Sherman,  vhom 
Hayes  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
No  preparation  for  resumption  bad  been  made 
before  Sherman  took  office,  but  in  1877  he  be- 
gan to  accumulate  a  gold  reserve  in  the  Treas- 
ury. On  January  1,  1879,  the  gold  coin  on 
hand  was  more  than  enough  to  redeem  all  the 
greenbacks  likely  to  be  presented.  As  soon  as 
everybody  knew  that  the  paper  money  could 
be  redeemed  in  gold,  nobody  was  amdous  to 
make  the  exchange.  Specie  payments  weie 
thus  resumed  without  serious  difficulty. 

Civil  Service,  President  Hayes  began  his 
administration  with  earnest  efforts  for  the  re- 
form of  the  civil  ser^-iee.  In  many  branchea 
competitive  examinations  for  clerlcahip^  were 
instituted,  and  in  all  branches  political  influ- 
ence was  less  useful  than  it  ever  had  been 
before.  The  supposed  right  of  CongrenmeD 
to  dictate  who  should  be  the  Federal  office- 
holders in  their  8tat«a  or  district!  ma  oot  rec- 
ognized, although  their  advice  traa  eometiiiwa 
asked.  The  President's  independent  attitude 
found  no  favor  among  the  politimna  and  moit 
Congressmen.  Congrees  refused  to  pmidtht 
the  civil  service  txmaaimoa  wfaiob  Htyva  i^ 
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OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  RUTHERFORD  B. 
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Outline 


I.    Years  of  Preparation  ( 2 ) 

(1)  Birth  and  parentage 

(2)  Education 

(3)  Legal  practice 

II.    MlUtar>'  and  Political  Career 

( 1 )  At  South  Mountain 

(2)  In  Shenandoah  campaign  ^3) 
(a)   Personal  daring 

( 3 )  Promotion 

(4)  As  representative  in  Congress 

( 6 )  As  governor  of  Ohio  ( 4 ) 

(a)  His  excellent  record 

(b)  Advocacy  of  "honest  money" 
(«>   Presidential  election  of  1876 

(a)  Charges  of  fraud 

(b)  Choice  of  Hayes  by  Electoral  Col- 

mission 

III.   His  Admlniatration 

<  1)   End  of  Reconstruction  Era 

(a)  Disputed    elections     in     Southern 

states 

(b)  Federal  troops  withdrawn  (1) 

(c)  Movement  of  negroes  Into  North-        <2) 

em  and  Western  states  (  3 ) 


(5) 


Labor  troubles 

(a)  Financial  depression 

(b)  Railroad  strikes 

(c)  Miners'  strikes 

1.  The  Molly  Maguires 

(d)  Knights  of  Labor 

(e)  The  Grange 
Financial  reform 

(a)  Resumption  of  specie  payments 

(b)  Bland- Allison  Act 

1.  Passed  over  President's  veto 
Other  Important  events 

(a)  Attempts  at  Civil  Service  Reform 

(b)  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 

(c)  Atlantic  fisheries  dispute  settled 

(d)  Mississippi    River    Improvements 

completed 

(e)  Life-saving  service  organized 
Election  of  1880 

( a )  Issues 

(b)  Candidates 

(c)  Result 

IV.    Later  Years,  and  Clinracter 

Interest  In  reforms 

Honors 

Estimate  of  character 


Questions 

What  was  the  ''negro  exodus,"  and  what  caused  it? 

What  great  tribute  did  an  ex-President  pay  to  Hayes? 

What  was  "carpetbag"  government,  and  when  was  it  discontinued? 

Describe  one  act  of  great  daring  performed  by  Hayes. 

What  appointment  made  by  Hayes  showed  that  North  and  South  were  coming 
into  closer  accord? 

What  shows  his  attitude  toward  his  own  contested  election? 

Why  was  he  not  in  favor  of  a  Chinese  Exclusion  Act? 

What  brwight  about  the  disputes  over  the  election  of  1876?  How  wore  they 
settled? 

Why  did  not  Hayes  approve  of  the  Bland-Allison  Act? 

How  did  the  youth  of  Hayes  differ  from  that  of  Lincoln? 

How  mimy  ballots  were  taken  before  Hayes  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency? 

Who  were  the  Molly  Maguires  and  what  were  their  methods? 

To  what  characteristic  did  Hayes  really  owe  his  election? 

What  showed  his  personal  popularity  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  gover- 
norship? 

What  bad  effects  did  his  Presidential  administration  feel  of  troubles  in  a  former 
administration? 
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quested,  and  several  times  refused  to  confirm 
the  President's  appointments  of  able  men.  The 
most  important  controversy  over  civil  service 
concerned  the  New  York  customhouse.  Hayes 
removed  the  collector  of  customs,  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  and  the  naval  officer,  Alonzo  B.  Cor- 
nell, because  the  customhouse  was  "used  to 
manage  and  control  political  affairs,"  and  be- 
cause Arthur  and  Cornell  refused  to  reform  it. 
(For  details,  see  Arthur,  Chester  Alan.) 

Other  Events.  The  foreign  relations  of  the 
government  during  the  Hayes  administration 
were  lacking  in  startling  incidents.  Congress 
passed  a  law  in  1879  prohibiting  Chinese  immi- 
gration (see  Chinese  Exclusion), which  Hayes 
vetoed  because  it  violated  a  treaty  obligation. 
The  only  other  noteworthy  event  affecting 
foreign  countries  was  the  settlement  of  the 
Atlantic  fisheries  dispute  (see  Washington, 
TRE.ATY  of).  Of  great  importance  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  was  the  completion  of  the  im- 
provements at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Captain 
James  B.  Eads  (see  Jetty).  The  lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  in  fact  the  entire  South,  was 
swept  by  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1878 
and  1879.  The  latter  year  was  also  noteworthy 
for  the  organization  of  the  United  States  life- 
saving  service.  Hayes  had  announced,  in  1876, 
that  he  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
accept  reelection  to  the  Presidency.  In  the 
election  of  1880  the  Republican  candidate, 
James  A.  Garfield,  was  elected  over  General 
Winfield  S.  Hancock.  (For  details,  see  Gar- 
field, James  Abram.) 

An  Active  Ex-President.  Hayes  was  only 
fifty-nine  years  old  at  the  end  of  his  term. 
He  was  still  vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  and 
his  retirement  from  public  office  gave  him 
leisure  to  devote  to  reforms  and  charities  in 
which  he  was  interested.  He  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  president  of  the  tnistees  of  the 
John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustrial education  among  the  negroes  in  the 
South,  and  was  also  one  of  the  trust<?cs  of  the 
Peabody  Educational  Fund  (which  see).  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections,  served  a 
term  as  president  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, was  a  trustee  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  of 
several  other  charitable  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. He  was  senior  vice-commander  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  but  of  all  the  honors  given  him, 
he  was  perhaps  proudest  of  the  presidency  of 
the  Twenty-third  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteers' 


Association,  the  regiment  which  was  alwa>*s  hi« 

regiment.     He  died  at  his  home  at  Fremont, 

Ohio,  on  January  17,  1893.  VfTZ. 

Consult  Howells*  Life  of  R.  B.  Hayes;  Con- 
well's  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Hayes. 

HAY  FEVER,  or  HAY  ASTHKA,  az'ma,  a 
very  disagreeable  affection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth  and  bronchi, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  asthma  and  fever. 
It  is  characterized  by  frequent  parox>'sms  of 
.sneezing  and  by  a  copious  watery  flow  from 
the  nose  and  eyes.  The  attacks  occur  in  the 
late  summer  months  and  are  caused,  in  persons 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  .by  the  pollen  of 
various  grasses,  including  rag>vced,  goldenrod, 
burdock,  pigweed,  rye,  timothy,  etc.;  after  they 
begin  to  ripen.  Change  of  climat<)  is  beneficial 
in  most  cases. 

Some  physicians  inject  a  toxin  made  from  a 
mixture  of  pollens;  others  vaccinate  the  suf- 
ferers with  a  serum  from  rabbits  which  have 
been  inoculated  with  the  toxin.     These  reme- 
dies, however,  relieve  and  do  not  cure  the  dis- 
ease.   They  sometimes  produce  immunity  fron 
the  disease  for  one  season,  and  are  more  or 
less  beneficial  to  some  patients.    The  United 
States  Hay  Fever  Association,  with  headquar- 
ters  in   New   York   City,   is  striving  for  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  anti-weed  la«s 
in  various  states.    An  ailment  very  similar  to 
hay  fever,  called  rose  fever,  attacks  some  per- 
sons in  the  spring.  wjle. 

HAYNE,  hain,  Paul  Hamilton  (1831-1886). 
an  American  poet,  popularly  known  as  "the 
laureate  of  the  South."  There  are  other  Soutk- 
em  poets,  notably  Poe  and  Lanier,  whose  work 
has  won  wider  recognition  and  who  possessed 
a  greater  measure  of  poetic  genius,  but  Hayne 
deser\'ed  his  title,  for  he  succeeded  in  express 
ing  in  his  poems  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
South. 

Hayne  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
grew  up  in  the  household  of  his  uncle.  Robert 
Young  Hayne,  famed  for  his  brilliant  debate 
with  Daniel  Webster  on  states'  rights.    He  vns 
educated  at  South  Carolina  College,  and  th« 
studied   law,  but  he  was  under  no  necessity 
of  earning  his  living  and  preferred  to  spend 
his  time  in  literary  pursuits.     Three  volumes 
of  his  poems  had  appeared  before  the  outbreik 
of  the  War  of  Secession,  but  that  conflict  saw 
the  end  of  his  pleasant,    leisurely    life.    He 
served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  durini 
the  stniggle  suffered  financial  ruin.    In  his  later 
years   and   after  his  death  his  cottage  neir 
Augusta,  Ga.,  w^  the  center  of  an  afiecticn- 
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nest.  Such  poems  as  In  the  Wheat- 
tpects  of  the  Pines  and  A  Storm  in  the 

show  his   understanding   of   nature, 
\0  Bonny  Brown  Hand  and  A  Little 
Fain  Would  Linger  Yet  have  a  more 
touch. 

E,  Robert  Young  (1791-1839),  an 
1  statesman  whose  name  is  inseparably 
d  with  that  of  Daniel  Webster,  for 
he  opponent  of  Webster  in  a  remark- 
»ate  on  the  subject  of  states'  rights 
eld  the  interest  of  the  Senate  from 
19  to  27,  1830,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
the  world. 

was  bom  in  Colleton  District,  S.  C, 
smber  19,  1791,  studied  in  private 
and   at   the   age    of  twenty-one   was 

to  the  bar.    He  saw  service  during 

of  1812,  and  immediately  on  its  close 

the    legislature    of   his   native   state. 

18  to  1823  he  was  attorney-general  of 

,  and  became  increasingly  popular  by 

f  his  able  and  ardent  advocacy  of  the 

of >  states'  rights   (which  see).     Each 

1  made  a  compact  with  the  Federal 

snt,  he  argued,  and  if  the  latter  was 

>  the  agreement,  as  he  felt  it  had  been, 

ad  a  right  to  refuse  to  recognize  Fed- 

.    On  this  platform  he  was  elected  in 

the  United  States  Senate,  where  he 

became  known  as  one  of  the  foremost 

gfats  champions.     His  part  in  the  de- 

a  brilliant  argument,  worthy  to  rank 

reply  of  Webster.    The  following  is 

eristic  passage  from  Hayne's  contribu- 

he  famous  argument: 

•ople  whom  I  repre.sent.  Mr.  President. 
lescendants  of  those  who  brought  with 
this  country,  as  the  most  precious  of 
lessions,  "an  ardent  love  of  liberty  ;"  and 
t  shall  be  preserved,  they  will  always  be 
.nfully  struggrling  against  the  consolida- 
le  government  as  the  worst  of  evils. 
hen,  Mr.  President,  are  the  true  friends 
Ion?  Those  who  would  confine  the  Fed- 
tmment  strictly  within  the  limits  pre- 
y  the  Constitution  :  who  would  preserve 
Eites  and  the  people  all  powers  not  ex- 
^legated  ;  who  would  make  this  a  Federal 
I  National  Union,  and  who.  administer- 
X>vemment  in  a  spirit  of  equal  justice. 
ike  it  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse. 

South  Carolina  put  into  practice  his 
by  declaring  certain  Federal  laws  null 
I,  Hayne  supported  his  state  in  the 
Tsy  which  ensued,  and  in  1832  resigned 
Senate  and  became  governor  of  South 
During  bis  two  years  in  this  office 


he  remained  true  to  his  states'  rights  and  nulli- 
fication principles,  but  showed  himself  not  only 
an  able  but  a  moderate  man  as  well,  more  than 
once  using  his  influence  to  prevent  outbreaks. 
His  last  public  service  was  rendered  as  mayor 
of  Charleston,  1835  to  1837.  a.mc  c. 

Consult  Swift's  The  Great  Debate  Between 
Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  of  Masaachuaetta,  In  "Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series." 

HAY-PAUNCEFOTE,  pawns  foot,  TREATY, 
an  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  defining  the  latter  country's 
policy  regarding  a  canal  to  be  built  across  the 
isthmus  connecting  North  and  South  America. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  English 
ambassador,  and  signed  by  them  November  18, 
1901.  When  first  drafted,  in  1900,  under  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  it  provided:  (1)  that  such  a 
canal  should  be  constructed  by,  or  under  the 
direction  of,  the  United  States;  (2)  that  it  be 
neutralized  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Suez 
Canal  (which  see) ;  (3)  that  other  nations 
should  be  asked  to  join  in  the  guarantee  of 
neutrality.  These  provisions  were  not  agree- 
able to  the  Senate,  and  amendments  were 
offered,  which,  however.  Great  Britain  refused 
to  accept.  Finally,  on  March  5,  1901,  the 
treaty  expired  by  limitation. 

As  the  result  of  a  second  conference  the  two 
diplomats  presented  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries a  treaty  which  provided  that  (1)  no  nation 
was  to  be  asked  to  guarantee  neutrality;  (2) 
while  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  (which  see) 
was  made  null  and  void,  its  principles  of  neu- 
trality were  to  be  observ^ed;  (3)  in  war  times 
the  United  States  was  to  be  given  undefined 
rights  of  control  and  the  canal  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  kept  free  and  open  at  such  times. 
Neither  was  the  erection  of  forts  commanding 
the  canal  and  adjoining  waters  prohibited. 
Furthermore,  all  nations  were  to  enjoy  equal 
rights  and  benefits  from  the  canal,  and  any 
change  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory 
through  which  it  extended  was  not  to  influence 
the  principles  of  neutrality. 

Therefore,  when  Congress  passed  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  in  1912,  which  provided  that  Ameri- 
can vessels  engaged  in  domestic  commerce 
should  be  free  from  the  tolls  paid  by  other 
boats.  Great  Britain  objected,  saying  that  it 
violated  the  provision  for  equal  rights  to  all 
nations,  and  suggested  that  the  question  be 
settled  by  arbitration.  No  action  was  taken  on 
the  latter  point,  but  in  1914,  in  spite  of  great 
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oppoeitioQ  in  CoDgreas,  u  bill  wait  poieed  re- 
pealing the  disputed  provision  of  the  Paoama 
Canat  Act,  tor  it  was  President  Wilson's  belief 
that  the  nation's  honor  depended  upon  the 
strict  obser\'ance  of  the  treaty.  See  Panama 
Canal. 

HAYS,  CHARUvi  Melville  (1856-1912),  a 
Canadian  railway  executive,  who  reoi^nized 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Tnink  Pacific.  Hiij'3  was  a  man  of  executive 
ability  and  hirRe  views,  and  deserves  to  be 
ranked  with  the  constructive  railway  men  of 
America.  He  was  bom  in  Rock  Island,  III., 
but  from  his  long  connection  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  was  always  regarded  as  a  Cana- 
dian. He  began  railroading  when  he  was  seven- 
teen, and  rose  rapidly  until,  in  1886,  when  he 
was  only  thirty,  he  was  general  cnanager  of  the 
Wabash  Railway.  In  1897  he  accepted  the 
position  of  general  manager  of  the  Grand 
Truok  at  Montreal.  He  remained  there  four 
years,  during  which  he  reorganized  the  Central 
Vermont  Railway  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Grank  Trunk,  and  double- 1  racked  the  line 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  from  Montreal  to  Chi- 
cago. In  January,  1901,  he  became  president 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  was  recalled  to  Montreal  to  become 
second  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
(he  Grand  Trunk.  It  was  largely  due  to  hit> 
efforts  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  of  which  he  was  president,  was 
organized.  On  January  1.  1910,  he  became 
president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Com- 
pany. While  returning  from  a  trip  to  England, 
where  he  had  made  arrangements  with  the 
directors  for  further  expansion,  he  perished  in 
the  Titank  disaster,  on  April  15, 1912.        O.H.l. 

HAZE,  the  accumulation  of  extremely  mi- 
nute particles  in  the  air  which  are  individually 
invisible,  but  which,  collectively,  produce  a 
fogginess  of  the  atmosphere.  Unlike  fog,  haze 
is  often  observed  when  the  lower  air  is  unusu- 
jlly  drj-.  When  ihc  upper  air  is  in  the  first 
stage  of  cloudiness,  the  panicles  comprising 
haze  arc  usually  small  drops  of  water,  mixed 
with  smoke  or  dust.  This  is  termed  water 
haie,  and  appears  gray  in  reflected  light. 
Extensive  forest  fires  cause  a  smoke  haze,  which 
is  dense  blue  in  color  and  which  travels  many 
miles  from  the  scene  of  the  fire;  sometimes 
the  smoke  from  a  great  forest  fire  will  darken 
ilie  atmosphere  perceptibly  five  hundred  miles 
distant.  Volcanic  eruptions  also  throw  a  fine 
dust  into  the  air,  producing  coloration  of  the 
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atmosphere  which  ie  observed  for  great  • 
tances.  Hase  is  frequently  obeerved  din 
the  autumn  months,  and  makes  an  effect 
background  for  the  changing  foliage,  i 
iNDLtN  Sumueb;  Dust,  Atmobph^c 

HAZEL,  ha'i't,  the  tree  or  shrub  whidi  f 
duces  the  nut  called  the  filbert.  Most  (d 
cultivated  varieties  are  grown  in  Europe.  1 
best  nuts  come  from  Spain,  but  North  Ama 
has  two  species  of  its  own,  which  are  wid 
distributed  over  the  woodland.  In  the  spii 
when  many  trees  are  showing  beautiful  flo* 
the  hazel  is  not  conspicuous,  for  its  floi 
are  modest  catkins;  but  in  autumn,  when 
pointed,  Bcallopy  leaves  turn  a  rich  yellow, 
hazel  would  be  sadly  misaed  from  the  woe 
Nowhere  do  these  trees  grow  very  large,  i 
the  wood  is  of  little  value  to  the  cabii 
maker;  but  baskets,  crates,  whip  handles,  ho 
and  such  articles  are  made  from  the  itn 
flexible  rods. 

The  word  rods  calls  attention  to  9  m 
interesting  point  about  the  hasel,  for  fi 
time  immemorial  it  has  been  thought  tha 
forked  hazel  twig  possessed  marvelous  pow 
Biblical  writers,  ancient  Roman  writeia,  1 


riterc 


all 
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countries  of  Eu- 
rope since  those 
early  days  have 
mentioned  the 
use  of  hazel  rods 

determining  the 
presence  of  pre- 
cious minerals  or 
water  below  the 
earth's  surface, 
and   in   many 

ties  the  old  belief 
till   pi 
is   the 

which  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  KnglfinH,  t 

in  North   America  a  different  shrub  has  b« 

christened  wilch  hazel  because  of  its  luppM 

magic   powers.      (See   WiTCK   Ha^o.)     Lou 

speaks  of  this  old  superstition  in  the  lines- 

Whicl.  like  the  haul  twlK  tn  faithful  bandft 

Points  surely  to  ths  hidden  sprlnsa  of  trotb, 

The  nuU  from  the  American  haad^  lAi 

grow  wild,  have  no  especial  vklue  mm  m  tk 

delight  the  children  on  crisp  autumn  days,  t 

there  is  a  large  commeree  in  the  suhint 

nuts  of  Europe.    A  valuable  oil,  nmch  usad 

perfumers  and  by  ] 
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ad  they  are  alao  among  the  most  pppu- 
I  for  eating. 

Ul,  ha't'n,  John  Douglas  (1860-  ), 
bdian  barrister  and  statesman,  premier 
w  Brunswick  from  1908  to  1911,  and 
111  Dominion  Minister  of  Marine  and 
90  in  the  Conservative  Ministry  of  Sir 
Borden.  Hazen  was  bom  at  Oromocto, 
and  attended  the  common  schools  of 
cton  and  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
"om  which  he  was  graduated  at  the  age 
teen.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1883, 
B  elected  to  his  first  office,  alderman  of 
cton,  in  1885.  He  was  alderman  for 
ears,  and  then  served  a  term  as  mayor. 
ing  to  Saint  John  at  the  end  of  his 
le  continued  to  practice  law,  and  from 
1896  was  a  Conservative  member  of  the 
on  House  of  Commons.  In  1899  he 
i;ted  to  the  New  Brunswick  assembly. 
'  the  following  nine  years  was  leader  of 
Dservative  opposition.  In  1908  he  was 
m  to  form  a  ministry,  in  which  he  bc- 
>remier  and  attorney-general.  He  re- 
tbese  offices  in  1911  to  accept  appoint- 
3  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  and  took  his 
the  House  of  Commons  for  Saint  John 
unation.  g.h.l. 

CH,  WiLUAM   Babcock   (1830-1889),  an 
in    major-general    and    the    most    re- 
chief  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau,  was 
I  West  Hartford,  Vt.     In  1855  he  was 
ed  at  West  Point  and  in  the  War  of 
n  served  as  colonel  of  the  Forty-first 
nt  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  which  he  had 
istrumental    in   recruiting.     He   served 
'  in  Kentucky,  won  distinction  in  the 
of  Corinth  and  Shiloh,  and  with   his 
id  captured  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery 
sionary    Ridge.     In    Sherman's    march 
.  Georgia  he  commanded  the  second  di- 
»f  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  and  in  1864  was 
ed  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  vol- 
When   the   war   closed   he   was   brc- 
major-general    of    the    United    States 
He  was  military  attache  to  the  United 
Legation  in  Vienna  during  the  Turko- 
.  War.    In  1880  he  was  appointed  chief 
ifficer  and  did  much  to  raise  the  signal 
to  a  higher  point  of  efficiency.     The 
standard  time  meridians  were  adopted 
hrough  his  efforts,  and  he  also  introduced 
etin  system  of  hourly  weather  service  as 
the  ''cold  wave"  signals.    His  published 
Delude  Our  Barren  Laruis,  A  Narrative 
iary  Service  and  The  School  and  the 


Army  in  Germany  and  France  with  a  Diary  of 
Siege  Life  at  Versailles.   See  Weather  Bureau. 

HAZING,  the  inffiction  by  senior  college 
students  of  severe  "practical  jokes"  upon  their 
junior  fellows,  which  often  involve  bodily 
harm.  The  term  also  includes  any  humiliating 
action  entailing  the  abandonment  of  self- 
respect  and  dignity,  performed  by  a  person 
through  fear  or  threat.  The  excuse  for  hazing 
in  colleges  is  that  it  "restrains  the  ambitions 
of  new  students  which  would  otherwise  render 
college  life  intolerable  to  the  older  under- 
graduates." The  hazed  one's  consolation  is  the 
prospect  of  inflicting  similar  indignities  on 
others  when  he  himself  is  an  upper  classman. 

Hazing  has  resulted  disastrously  in  many 
instances;  students  have  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  pranks  played  upon  them,  and  some 
cases  of  insanity  have  developed  from  fright 
e-\perienced  by  the  victims.  School  officials 
within  recent  years  have  placed  heavy  penal- 
ties, usually  expulsion,  upon  participants.  The 
practice  has  been  largely  discontinued  and, 
indeed,  entirely  abandoned  in  some  colleges  and 
universities.  In  the  military  and  naval  schools 
of  practically  all  governments  hazing  is  forbid- 
den, and  very  severe  penalties  are  imposed  for 
violation  of  the  rule. 

HAZLETON,  ha'z'lt'n,  Pa.,  a  city  in  Luzerne 
County,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  about 
midway  between  the  northern  and  southern 
borders,  and  a  center  of  the  coal-mining  indus- 
try. Pottsville  is  twenty-nine  miles  southwest, 
and  Wilkes-Barre  is  thirty-one  miles  north. 
Transportation  facilities  are  afforded  by  the 
Pennsylvania  System  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad.  Wilkes-Barre  is  an  hour's  ride  from 
Hazleton  via  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Hazleton 
third-rail  system,  and  connections  at  this  point 
are  made  with  the  Lackawanna  &  Wyoming 
Valley  Railroad. 

Hazleton  was  settled  in  1804,  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  borough  in  1856  and  was  chartered  as 
a  city  in  1892.  The  abundant  growth  of  the 
hazel  bush  during  the  early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment gave  rise  to  the  name.  In  1914  the 
commission  form  of  government,  with  five 
elective  officers,  was  adopted.  Nearly  all  na- 
tionalities are  represented  in  its  population, 
which  increased  from  25,452  in  1910  to  28,491 
in  1916,  by  Federal  estimate.  Owing  to  its 
picturesque  situation  and  high  altitude  (1,700 
feet),  the  city  enjoys  popularity  as  a  summer 
resort. 

Because  of  its  location  in  the  rich  anthracite 
coal  district  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  resources 
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of  this  region,  employment  is  provided  for  a 
large  number  o(  the  people.  About  1,500  are 
employed  in  the  Icadin^i  iron  works,  one  of  the 
best-equipped  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  also  manufactories  of  steel 
and  brass  products,  and  the  city  has  extensive 
silk  mills,  knitted-wear  and  shirt  factories,  and 
breweries.  The  immense  waste  of  the  coal 
banks  of  mines  in  the  vicinity  is  converted  into 
electricity,  the  generating  station  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  25,000  horse  power.  This  power  is 
distributed  throughout  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  by  steel 
tower  and  pole  lines,  and  has  given  the  town 
the  local  name  of  The  Power  City. 

Bazleton  has  several  fine  public  buildings, 
notably  the  city  hall,  the  post  office  and  the 
buildings  of  the  First  National  and  Hazleton 
National  banks,  and  of  the  Markic  Banking 
and  People's  Savings  trust  companies.  In  addi- 
tion to  two  high  schools,  the  city  has  Hazleton 
and  Saint  Gabriel  academies,  a  business  college 
and  a  library.  The  state  hospital  for  miners  is 
also  located  here,  h.hj". 

BAZ'LITT,  William  (1778-1830).  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  essayists  and  critics.  He 
wrote  of  nature  and  of  art  and  the  characters 
of  men;  as  a  critic  of  the  drama  he  ha«  prob- 
ably never  been  equaled.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  controversalists  and  a  master 
of  epigram  and  sarcasm.  Born  at  Maidstone. 
he  started  out  to  study  for  the  ministry,  but 
abandoned  this  for  portrait  painting.  Then 
he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  his  first 
publication  being  an  Essay  an  the  Principles 
of  Human  Action.  His  Round  Table,  a  series 
of  essays  on  literature,  men,  and  manners;  his 
View  of  the  Contemporary  English  Stage;  his 
Lectures  on  the  Poets,  The  English  Comic 
WrUers  and  The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the 
Age  oj  Elizabeth;  his  Characters  of  Shake- 
rpeare't  Plays  and  Table  Taft— these  sustain 
his  reputation  in  the  field  of  English  letters. 
His  autobiographical  ea&ays.  however,  are  per- 
haps the  most  delightful  of  all  his  works,  with 
their  quiet  humor  and  leisurely  style, 

HEAD.  The  head  is  the  seat  of  the  brain 
and  the  chief  organs  of  special  sense — the  eyes, 
ears,  nostrils,  mouth  and  tongue.  It  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  body.  We  often 
speak  of  the  head  as  the  mind.  When  we  say 
that  a  man  has  a  good  head  we  mean  that  he 
has  a  strong  mind  or  strong  brain  power.  An 
injury  to  the  head  alTects  the  entire  body,  since 
the  brain  controls  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
functions  of  all  the  other  oi^ans. 
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Tt^e  chief  parts  of  the  bead  are 
formed  by  the  skull,  and  the  face.  The  skull 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  eight  booea,  the 
frontal,  two  temporal,  two  parietal,  the  occipi- 
tal and  two  sphenoid.  The  skull  encloses  and 
protects  the  brain,  and  its  bones  are  formed  of 
three  layers,  an  outer  and  an  inner  layer,  both 
hard  and  compact,  and  between  these  a  porotu 
layer  which  aids  in  protecting  the  hcsin  from 
shocks  in  case  of  a  fall  or  a  blow. 

The  occipital  bone  rests  upon  the  upper 
vertebra,  with  which  it  forms  a  joint  that 
enables  the  head  to  turn  in  any  direction.    The 


BONES  OF  the:  head 

1)  Occipital  (T>  Naaal 

2)  Temporal  (BJ   Ettimold 


(9)  lachrymal 
( 10 )   Superior  HaxlllUT 
(ID  Inferior MBXllIarr 


(II)   Zygomatic  Arch 

greater  part  of  the  weight  is  in  front  of  tbia 
point  of  support,  and  the  head  is  held  in  an 
erect  position  by  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  If 
one  falls  asleep  when  in  a  sitting  positioD,  IbOR 
muscles  relax  and  the  head  falls  forward.  Thit 
is  why  a  person  nods  when  he  is  sleepy.  See 
F*cb;  Skbletok. 

The  term  head  is  often  used  to  denote  imnk. 
We  speak  of  one  as  being  at  the  bead  6i  hi* 
class  or  at  the  head  of  a  column.  The  term 
is  also  used  to  indicate  leaderahip,  as  in  the 
expressions,  "the  head  of  the  house,"  or  "the 
head  man."  -wim. 

HEAD,  Sir  Edmund  Walks  {180fr-18B8),  a 
British  colonial  sdministntor  and  wnter  on 
art,  at  one  time  lieutenaot-sorenior  ttf  New 
Brunswick  and  from  1854  to  18S1  Govtno^ 
General  of  British  North  Amencs.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Oriel  CoUese,  Oiford,  in  Uie  dbm 
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97,  later  became  a  fellow  of  Merton  Col- 
and  in  1834  was  appointed  a  university 
liner.  His  career  as  a  student  was  marked 
itraordinary  diligence,  particularly  in  the 
€8  and  in  economics,  with  the  result  that 
laid  Canada  may  have  had  wiser  or  greater 
mors  but  none  who  was  his  equal  in 
ing. 

ad's  successful  career  was  due  in  part  to 
friendship  of  Henry,  third  Marquis  of 
doiwiie    (1780-1863),   whose   grandson   was 

Governor-General  of  the  Dominion. 
ugh  Lansdowne's  influence.  Head  was  ap- 
'.ed  in  1836  an  assistant  poor-law  commis- 
T,  a  position  which  he  filled  so  ably  that 
as  promoted  in  1841  to  be  chief  commis- 
r.  In  1847  he  was  sent  to  New  Brunswick 
eiiteDant-govemor  and  in  1854  succeeded 
Bail  of  Elgin  as  Governor-General.  Dur- 
m  administration  the  clergy  reserves  and 
emial  tenures  were  abolished,  and  Ottawa 
diosen  as  the  permanent  capital.  His  term 
Bee  was  noteworthy  for  the  care  he  gave 
to  minute  details ;  it  is  said  that  he  never 
d  a  public  document  until  he  had  read  it 
i|^.  Personally  quiet  and  retiring.  Head 
r  felt  at  home  in  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
ical  life,  his  leanings  being  rather  towards 
ind  literature.  Among  other  volumes  he 
i  A  Handbook  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
oU  of  Painting,  and  in  the  year  of  his 
I  there  appeared  a  volume  of  his  poems, 
led  Ballads  and  Other  Poems,  Original  and 
dated.  In  1863,  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
from  Canada,  he  was  chosen  governor  of 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  had  just 

reorganized  (see  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
).  A  distant  kinsman  of  Sir  Edmund  was 
Vands  Bond  Head  (which  see).  g.h.l. 
:AD,  Snt  FRANas  Bond  (1793-1875),  a 
ih  soldier,  colonial  administrator  and 
or,  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada 
ig  the  Rebellion  of  1837.  How  he  came 
s  chosen  for  this  important  place  at  such 
tical  time  was  a  mystery,  even  to  him. 
JWB  unfitted  for  it  both  by  training  and  by 
lerament.  He  was  educated  as  a  soldier, 
id  on  the  Continent  from  1811  to  1815, 
i  two  years  (1825  to  1827)  in  South  Amer- 
n  an  attempt  to  develop  some  gold  and 
r  mines,  and  in  1834  he  was  appointed 
■istant  poor-law  commissioner.  He  was  a 
commissioner,  because  he  was  not  called 
>  decide  large  questions  of  policy,  and  his 
was  one  which  was  easily  occupied  with 
b.    He  was  also  known  as  an  author,  his 


most  popular  books  being  the  vivid  and  enter- 
taining Rough  Notes  Taken  during  Some  Rapid 
Journeys  across  the  Pampas  and  among  the 
Andes,  and  another  amusing  volume,  called 
Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau,  which 
appeared  in  1834. 

These  experiences  and  literary  accomplish- 
ments, while  not  open  to  criticism  in  them- 
selves, were  not  the  preparation  needed  by  the 
man  who  was  called  on  to  face  the  demand  for 
reform  in  Upper  Canada.  Unfortunately  Head 
was  tactless,  self-confident,  and  first  ignorant, 
then  misinformed,  as  to  the  true  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Canada.  One  of  his  first  acts  after 
reaching  Toronto,  the  capital,  in  January,  1835, 
was  to  summon  Robert  Baldwin  and  two  other 
well-known  "Reformers"  to  the  executive  coun- 
cil. The  three  accepted  office,  but  almost  im- 
mediately resigned  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  governor  had  no  intention  of  permit- 
ting them  any  voice  in  the  government. 
Thereupon  the  assembly  passed  a  vote  of  lack 
of  confidence,  the  parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  in  the  ensuing  general  election  the  weight 
of  the  governor's  influence  was  thrown  against 
the  Reformers.  Head  was  convinced  that  re- 
sponsible government  meant  separation  from 
the  mother  country,  and  helped  the  Conserva- 
tives to  use  every  possible  method  to  defeat 
the  Reformers.  Even  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
failed  to  win  a  seat.  Disappointed  in  the  hope 
of  securing  reform  by  lawful  means,  Mackenzie 
felt  that  only  rebellion  was  left.  Soon  after 
the  collapse  of  the  rebellion  Head  resigned 
rather  than  appoint  two  Reformers  to  office,  as 
demanded  by  the  home  government.  Though 
rewarded  by  a  baronetcy  in  the  next  year  he 
never  again  held  public  oflSce,  and  spent  the 
rast  of  his  life  in  literary  activity. 

Among  his  later  works,  which  were  very  popu- 
lar in  their  day,  are  The  Emigrant;  Faggots 
of  French  Sticks,  a  description  of  life  in  Paris; 
Stokers  and  Pokers,  sketches  of  railway  con- 
struction; and  a  collection  of  essays.       o.h.l. 

HEADACHE,  hed'ake,  a  danger  signal  given 
by  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  head,  which 
warns  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  human 
organism.  Headache  is  one  of  the  commonest 
pains  that  aflSict  the  human  race,  and  it  is 
usually  a  sign  that  poisons  have  formed  some- 
where in  the  body  and  have  passed  into  the 
blood.  Fatigue,  sleeping  in  bad  air,  indiges- 
tion and  constipation  are  among  the  principal 
causes  of  such  poisoning. 

Headache  is  also  a  symptom  of  eyestrain, 
disease  of  the  middle  ear  (see  Ear),  typhoid 
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fever,  Bright's  disease,  malaria  and  many  other 
disorders.  The  most  severe  headaches  are 
those  which  accompany  diseases  of  the  brain, 
such  as  meningitis,  or  tumor  of  the  brain. 
The  location  of  the  pain  varies  with  the  dif- 
ferent causes  of  headache.  For  instance,  those 
suffering  from  eyestrain  feel  the  pain  in  the 
eyeballs  and  behind  the  temples;  the  victim 
of  nervous  prostration  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck;  a  deranged  liver 
causes  a  general  headache.  Pains  of  the  face, 
such  as  neuralgia,  are  not  classed  as  headaches. 

The  person  of  normal  health  who  is  careful 
about  his  food,  who  sleeps  in  a  well-ventilated 
room  and  who  observes  the  laws  of  hygiene, 
may  expect  to  be  free  from  headache.  In  case 
of  an  attack  he  should  by  no  means  resort  to 
any  of  the  widely-advertised  headache  cures  on 
the  market.  Headache  is  a  symptom  and  not 
a  disease,  and  the  cause  of  the  pain  should  be 
treated,  not  the  pain  itself.  There  are  numer- 
ous cases  on  record  of  poisoning  caused  by 
headache  mixtures,  most  of  which  contain  ace- 
tanilid,  antipyrine  and  phenacetin.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  S77,  utters  a  stem  warning  against  the 
use  of  any  headache  preparations  containing 
these  substances.  Chronic  cases  of  headache 
require  the  services  of  a  competent  physician. 
An  ordinary  headache  can  be  relieved  by  rest, 
lying  down  in  a  darkened  room,  abstinence 
from  food  for  a  time  and  purgation.  w j^.b. 

HEALTH,  helth.  In  one  of  the  Fables  of 
the  English  poet  John  Gay  may  be  read  these 
lines : 

When  health  Is  lost.  Be  timely  wise ; 
With  health  all  taste  of  pleasure  flies. 
When  health  Is  lost.  Be  timely  wise ; 
With  health  all  taste  of  pleasure  flies. 

Certainly  the  poet  did  not  overestimate  the 
worth  of  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  mortals 
can  enjoy — health,  which  is  the  condition  of 
physical  well-being.  The  healthy  person  is  one 
whose  bodily  functions  are  being  performed 
easily  and  without  pain.  The  physician  says 
that  anyone  who  sleeps  well  and  who  can  digest 
his  food  while  satisfying  a  hearty  appetite  may 
be  considered  in  a  good  state  of  health.  Under 
modem  conditions  ver>'  few  persons  enjoy  per- 
fect health,  but  the  observ^ance  of  a  few  simple 
mles  helps  to  keep  one  reasonably  well.  Very 
certain  means  of  securing  and  maintaining  good 
health  are  given  in  the  article  Health  Habits, 
immediately  following. 

Related  Sabjecta.  Various  articles  relating 
to  health  are  presented  in  these  volumes  under 


their  proper  headings.  The  reader  is  espedally 

referred  to  the  following: 

Athletics  Health  Habits 

Baby  Heatins:  and  Ventilation 

Board  of  Health  Hygriene 

Breath  and  Breathing  Immunity 

Child  Ufe  Extension 

Diet  Mastication 

Digrestion  Medicine  and  Drugs 

Disease  Mental  Handicaps 

Education  (page  1944)  Nutrition 

Fatigue  Physical  Culture 

Fletcher  i  zing  Quarantine 

Garbage  Sanitary  Science 

Gymnastics  Sewer  and  Sewerage 

In  addition  to  these,  many  of  the  articles  listed 
in  the  indexes  under  Anatomy,  Disrass  and  Food 
contain  information  bearing  on  the  topic. 

HEALTH,  Bill  of.    See  Bill  of  Health. 

HBALTH  HABITS.  Many  of  the  physical 
difficulties  of  the  school  child  are  caused  by 
the  wrong  sort  of  habits.  ELabit  formation  is 
the  basis  of  character,  and  in  much  the  same 
way  is  also  the  basis  of  health.  When  bad 
health  habits  are  formed  early  in  life  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  break  them  later,  for 
they  become  an  almost  unconscious  part  of 
daily  life.  On  the  other  hand  sound  health 
habits  should  be  largely  a  matter  of  automatic 
action  on  our  part.  But  good  health  habito 
can  be  acquired  only  through  definite  conscious 
action  at  first,  and  such  action  must  be  based 
on  accurate  knowledge.  With  this  in  view  let 
us  consider  how  to  form  successfully  the  essen- 
tial habits  of  health. 

Health  Habit  Formation.  But  comparativdy 
few  people  enjoy  good  health  most  of  the 
time.  More  than  three  million  people  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  sick  all  of  the 
time,  yet  at  least  half  of  this  sickness  mic^t 
be  prevented.  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yak 
University  has  shown  that  at  least  one  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  are  lost  eveiy  yeu 
through  the  waste  of  preventable  diseases,  to 
say  nothing  of  lost  happiness  and  permanently- 
reduced  vigor.  Much  of  this  sickness  is  caused 
by  the  neglect  in  early  life  of  sensible  health 
habit  formation. 

The  formation  of  health  habits  is  fairly  ea^' 

when  begun  early,  and  includes  comparatively 

few  simple  principles.    For  our  present  purpose 

we  may  state  the  following  as  the  most  eesen- 

tial  health  habits: 

Food  habits. 
Sleep  habits. 
Mental  habits. 
Exercise  habits. 
Recreation  habits. 

Food  Habits.  While  a  whcJe  volume  miglit 
be  written  on  food  habits,  yet  the  general  pnnr 
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ciple  of  proper  food,  including  correct  eating. 
is  rather  simple  and  may  be  briefly  stated. 

First,  food  must  be  cUan.  By  this  we  mean 
not  only  free  from  unwholesome  foreign  mat- 
ter, but  more  particularly,  free  from  parasites 
and  germs  of  disease.    See  Bacteria  and  Bac- 

TEBIOLOGY 

Wo  must  form  the  habit  of  demanding 
wholetfomo  food;  for  example,  meats  free  from 
tubcrculoifis  germs  and  certain  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites;  milk  from  tuberculin- 
tested  cattle,  and  handled  in  a  sanitary  manner 
from  the  time  of  milking  to  the  time  of  con- 
sumption; bakery  goods  from  clean,  sanitary 
bakeries,  where  not  only  the  bakery  itself,  but 
all  the  employees,  are  clean  and  free  from  in- 
fection; vegetables  and  fniit  from  clean  soil 
unpolluted  with  sewage — fertilizer  or  infected 
water  used  in  irrigation;  the  avoidance  of 
^'ater  and  ice  from  a  polluted  source,  such  as 
a  sewage-infected  river,  lake  or  well. 

Everj-  year  thousands  of  infants  are  made 
sick  from  infected  milk,  and  many  of  these 
die;  every  year  thousands  of  children  and 
adultfi  suffer  or  die  from  infected  water,  ice, 
nM^at,  vogotablej*  and  other  foods,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples of  avoiding  infection  through  food  are 
extremely  simple.  Such  principles  should  be- 
come a  part  of  our  daily  habits.  Not  only  must 
food  be  clean  and  sanitary,  but  selected  with 
reason  in  regard  to  quality,  quantity,  prepara- 
tion and  variety. 

Moet  people  eat  too  much  protein,  which  is 
foimd  principally  in  lean  meat,  eggs,  cheese. 
pew>.  beans  and  lentils.  Professor  Chittenden 
of  Yale  has  demonstrated  that  a  high  protein 
diet  is  always  harmful,  while  a  low  protein  diet 
reduces  intestinal  putrefaction,  prevents  undue 
fatigue  and  increa.^^es  endurance  and  general 
efficiency.  But  in  spite  of  this  knowledge  most 
menus  commonly  in  u^^e  contain  a  great  excess 
of  protein  food  (see  Proteins). 

An  excels  of  any  one  food  element  produces 
trouble.  Many  people  suffer  from  "starch  indi- 
gestion" because  of  the  use  of  too  much  starchy 
food,  such  as  cereals,  bread  and  potatoes. 
Some  disea^s.  among  them  pellagra,  seem  to 
be  largely  due  to  insufiuMcnt  food  and  espe- 
cially to  a  lack  of  protein,  thus  producing  mal- 
nutrition. Most  people  suffer  from  the  lack 
of  sufficient  water,  of  which  the  average  person 
requires  at  least  f<ijr  (7/asxfx  per  day.  Green 
vegetables  are  eaten  much  too  sparingly  by  the 
majority  of  persons. 

Coffee  and  tea,  so  commonly  used  through- 
out the  world,  are  not  foods  at  all.  but  drugs. 


The  average  person  takes  about  six  grains  of 
caffeine  per  day  in  this  way,  which  is  far  in 
excess  of  what  a  doctor  would  prescribe  for 
even  a  single  dosage,  to  say  nothing  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  such  doses  during  the 
year.  Alcohol  is  taken  by  many  with  meals 
in  the  form  of  wines  and  beers;  yet  alcohol, 
except  in  very  small  doses,  is  not  oxidized  in 
the  body,  and  is  therefore  not  a  food,  but  a 
direct  poison,  to  the  tissues  of  the  body,  de- 
creasing physical  endurance  and  mental  vigor 
as  well  as  reducing  resistance  to  disease.  For 
example,  users  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  a  rule 
make  very  poor  recoveries  from  pneumonia 
and  typhoid  fever.    See  Alcohouc  Drinks. 

Sleep  Habits.  Next  in  importance  to  food 
comes  sleep.  Sleep  is  a  building-up  process 
in  which  the  waste  of  the  day  is  repaired  and 
energy  stored  up  for  further  use. 

Too  little  sleep  results  not  only  in  conscious 
discomfort  but  in  greatly  reduced  efficiency. 
Dr.  Crile  of  Cleveland  has  called  attention 
recently  to  the  effect  of  loss  of  sleep  on  im- 
portant organs,  such  as  the  thyroid,  liver  and 
adrenal  glands,  and  upon  the  cells  of  the 
brain.  Long  periods  of  loss  of  sleep  or  con- 
tinued short  periods  produce  permanent  eflfects 
on  our  tissues,  which  rest  never  entirely  ef- 
faces. Regular  and  sufficient  hours  of  sleep 
should  become  fixed  habits  with  everyone. 
Under  stress  and  strain  of  emergencies  such 
habits  will  then  stand  us  in  good  stead,  for 
reserve  energy  will  have  been  stored  up,  on 
which  we  can  draw  for  some  time  without 
serious,  if  any,  damage. 

Most  adults  require  eight  to  nine  hours  of 
sleep.  Children  from  six  to  ten  years  old 
require  from  ten  to  twelve  hours.  Older  chil- 
dren usually  need  about  ten  hours.  Of  course 
the  hours  of  sleep  required  depend  largely  upon 
the  amount  of  energy  used  up  in  work,  play, 
stress  and  strain  of  the  day,  and  on  natural 
resistance,  and  consequently  there  will  be  many 
exceptions  to  any  general  rule. 

Mental  Habits.  Nothing  is  more  important 
in  life  than  the  formation  of  good  mental  hab- 
its. Very  few  people  understand  that  there  is 
any  direct  relation  between  mental  habits  and 
health,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ever>'  thought, 
ever>'  emotion,  every  nervous  impulse  directly 
affects  the  health  of  the  whole  body.  Dr. 
Crile*s  recent  studies  of  anger,  fear,  mental 
exhaustion,  worr>',  grief,  hatred  and  other  emo- 
tions demonstrate  that  definite  damage  is  done 
to  such  organs  as  the  thyroid  gland,  the  ad- 
renals,  the   liver  and   the   brain,  and   that   a 
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number  of  diseases,  as  Bright 's  disease,  neuras- 
thenia, and  apoplexy,  may  easily  result. 

Dr.  Crile  says,  "Because  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  brain  and  other  organs  in  the  kinetic 
system  (organs  which  stimulate  muscular  ac- 
tion), prolonged  emotional  stimulation  results 
in  such  a  steady  activation  (stimulating)  of 
these  organs — especially  of  the  liver,  the  ad- 
renals and  the  th3Toid,  that  one  or  the  other 
of  them  yields  under  the  strain,  and  one  or 
another  disease  is  established." 

Aside  from  any  moral  question  involved,  the 
control  of  the  emotions  is  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  that  can  concern  us  in  life, 
for  emotional  uncontrol  often  leads  directly  to 
physical  injury.  Just  as  some  diseases  are  at 
present  quite  out  of  our  own  control,  so  some 
emotions,  such  as  grief,  for  example,  are  often 
unavoidable,  but  the  greatest  amount  of  con- 
trol possible  is  in  the  highest  sense  desirable. 

Emotional  debauches  are  just  as  bad  as  any 
other  kind  of  debauches. 

Habits  of  cheerfulness,  punctuality  and  pru- 
dence must  be  formed  in  early  life  if  they 
are  ever  to  be  of  much  value  to  us.  Moral 
habits  of  every  kind  formed  at  this  period 
nearly  always  stay  with  us  throughout  life. 

Exercise.  Habit  formation  in  exercise  is  fully 
as  important  as  any  other  health  habit,  al- 
though most  people  fail  to  realize  it.  While  it 
should  be  fairly  evident  that  exercise  increases 
bodily  vigor  by  stimulating  the  circulation  of 
blood  to  the  various  organs  and  tissues,  remov- 
ing waste  products  and  repairing  waste,  it  is 
not  ordinarily  recognized  that  physical  training 
is  also  mental  training. 

Physical  activity  develops  and  coordinates 
the  brain  and  muscular  system.  "In  this  way 
the  great  motor  functions  are  organized  in  the 
brain  and  become  a  part  of  the  physical  basis 
of  mind."  Dr.  James  H.  McBride  has  well 
expressed  the  value  of  physical  strength  through 
the  exercise  of  it  when  he  says — 

"The  strong  confident  person  who  has  strengrth 
to  spare,  reserves  of  energry,  does  his  work  easily 
and  without  friction.  Half  the  timidities  and  in- 
decisions of  men  are  charereable  less  to  lack  of 
ability  than  to  lack  of  the  physical  vigor,  the 
quantity  of  energry,  which  is  the  driving  power  of 
character.  In  all  the  contests  of  life  an  important 
element  in  success  is  the  ability  to  endure  pro- 
longed stress,  to  have  the  reserve  energry  that  can 
be  drawn  upon  and  utilized  as  a  driving  foroe. 
This  power  is  not  alone  necessary  in  the  emergen- 
cies, the  "short  hauls"  of  life,  but  also  in  the  long 
hauls  that  spread  the  strain  through  grreater 
periods.  Many  of  the  failures  of  life  are  due  as 
much  to  lack  of  ability  to  meet  prolonged  stress 
as  to  lack  of  experience  or  intelligence.    Men  of 


moderate  ability  but  with  erreat  powers  of  endur- 
ance often  succeed,  while  men  of  greater  talent 
fail  for  lack  of  the  ability  to  endure  strain. 

"The  man  with  a  weak  body  and  without  the 
self-confidence  that  surplus  energy  grives  Is  liable 
to  be  of  uncertain  Judgment.  Such  a  man  In  the 
presence  of  a  problem  requiring  quick  decision, 
doubts  and  hesitates  and  stands  shivering  on  the 
brink  of  action  while  hastening  opportunities  pass 
him  by. 

"Much  of  the  loose  thinking  of  our  time  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  poor  educational  drill.  In  fact 
the  failure  of  the  schools  to  teach  pupils  how  to 
apply  the  mind  and  how  to  think  is  one  of  their 
common  reproaches.  Inability  to  use  the  mind 
effectively  is  also  frequently  due  'to  a  lade  of 
vigor  and  physical  stamina.  A  person  with  poor 
digestion,  or  under-developed  body,  or  weak  cir> 
culation  has  of  necessity  a  badly  nourished  brain. 
Such  a  brain,  unless  It  belongrs  to  a  genius,  wOI 
do  poor  thinking. 

"The  mentally  trained  person  who  is  also  phjrs- 
ically  strong  has  the  combination  that  puts  his 
powers  at  easy  command,  '^^e  can  be  joyously 
busy  doing  the  impossible  because  the  doing  of  it 
has  been  made  easy  by  training. 

"How  much  native  power  there  is  in  all  of  as 
that  for  want  of  proper  training  or  sympathetic 
encouragement  never  comes  to  maturity !  How 
many  of  the  finer  qualities  of  character  that  for 
want  of  a  kindlier  climate  of  cheerful  companion- 
ship and  wise  direction,  failed  to  mature,  and 
now  lie  dead  in  us !  Very  many  people  are  only 
partly  alive.  A  large  part,  and,  in  some,  the  best 
part,  is  dead.  The  capacity  they  show  is  prob- 
ably only  a  small  share  of  a  fine  inheritance 
which,  not  knowing  how  to  use,  they  allowed  to 
die. 

"We  have  an  instinctive  liking  for  people  who 
are  strong  and  healthy.  They  appeal  to  us  by 
their  robustness  and  their  confident  display  of 
energy.  We  do  not  now  need  the  big  muscles  that 
were  once  necessary  in  wielding  spear  and  battle- 
ax.  We  need,  however,  as  much  as  the  race  ever 
needed,  well-developed  bodies  and  habits  of 
health." 

Exercise  to  be  of  much  value  must  be  enr 
joyed,  so  every  person  must  select  for  his  par- 
ticular exercises  those  which  he  likes  best  and 
which  are  available.  Elxercise,  in  a  word,  should 
be  largely  a  matter  of  play,  but  play  of  an 
organized,  purposeful  character.  Once  this  con- 
ception of  exercise  is  understood  and  put  into 
effect  as  a  habit  of  life,  the  individual  grettly 
reenforces  his  possibilities  for  health,  hapfnneB 
and  life  expectancy. 

Recreation,  Recreation  is  always  play  in 
some  form,  and  play  continues  to  perf(mn  an 
important  function  in  our  lives  from  eariioi 
childhood  until  old  age.  When  we  stop  play- 
ing we  practically  stop  living.  Play  is  oar 
opportunity  for  self-expression,  and  only  the 
sick  or  feeble-minded  fail  to  exercise  thk  in- 
stinct in  one  form  or  anothtf .  The  better  we 
play,  the  better  we  live. 
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r  18  at  first  preparation  for  life,  and  later 
lies  throughout  normal  life  as  a  pro- 
re  preparation.  "Play,"  says  Professor 
ire,  ''fits  for  the  larger  life  to  the  extent 
be  individual  retains  plasticity  and  inter- 
growth.  So  long  as  one  is  alive  there  is 
lomething  to  learn.  There  are  visions 
seen,  inspirations  to  be  received,  ideals 

set  aglow,  sympathies  to  be  cultivated, 
[>iis  to  be  refined,  dreams  of  achievement 
enjoyed,  riddles  of  life  to  be  solved  by 
^oof  of  experience." 

bout  play  little  of  this  would  be  possible, 
joyment  would  cease  and  the  possibilities 
iaptation  to  the  more  serious  things  of 
rould  become  quite  impossible.  Many 
i  play  without  realizing  it.  Music,  art, 
r,  achievements  of  various  kinds,  any- 
which  brings  new  impressions  and  associa- 
may  serve  as  play.  When  we  stop  play- 
e  grow  stale,  and  become  mentally  fixed. 
m  achievement  then  becomes  practically 
sibie.  Play  is  a  social  instinct,  and  with- 
,  common  fellowship  with  others  is  lost. 
lost  alert  minds  most  enjoy  and  profit  by 

The  dull  and  feeble-minded  play  little 
le. 

t  modem  methods  of  education  of  chil- 
ire  based  largely  on  the  play  instinct,  and 
is  no  reason  why  such  natural  methods 
i  not  be  utilized  throughout  all  education. 
Doatter  of  fact,  those  who  succeed  best  in 
orld  are  those  who  discover  a  work  which 
lem  is  largely  play.  Any  activity  which 
Qstantly  difficult  and  irksome  is  never 
ied  with  any  great  results.  We  succeed 
n  those  things  we  like  best  and  which  to 
!  in  some  degree  forms  of  play. 
J  truly  great  lawyer,  doctor,  minister, 
ian,  explorer,  merchant  or  investigator, 
id  play  in  their  business  or  profession, 
ler  they  are  conscious  of  it  or  not.  The 
reason  why  some  people  who  are  not  well 
I  to  their  daily  work,  succeed  at  all  is 
they  discover  some  form  of  regular  play 
ocation  outside  of  their  daily  occupation. 
we  usually  call  a  "fad,"  but  cultivation  of 
fi^e  valuable  and  desirable  for  most 
B,  would  be  far  less  necessary  if  daily 
could  be  regarded  as  a  stimulating  form 
ay.  Many  people  are  to-day  to  some 
lerable  degree  misfits  in  life,  and  this 
f  through  failure  in  choice  of  a  proper 
ion.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  fail 
or  in  health  and  grow  old  while  still 


"We  all  have  our  work,  our  set  tasks  and 
duties;  but  those  of  us  who  get  the  most  out 
of  life  are  they  whose  work  would  be  their 
preferred  play,  quite  apart  from  its  pursuit  as 
a  means  of  livelihood."  We  all  need  definite 
forms  of  recreation  quite  different  from  our 
daily  work,  but  change  rather  than  rest  is  at 
the  base  of  real  recreation.  Very  few  of  those 
of  us  who  toil  at  uncongenial  tasks  and  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  we  may  retire  and 
enjoy  life  will  ever  realize  that  anticipated 
pleasure.  The  time  to  enjoy  ourselves  is  here 
and  now,  and  nothing  is  more  important  than 
the  intelligent  choice  of  a  life  vocation  which 
will  afford  the  fullest  opportunities  for  our 
individual  happiness,  for  the  happiest  people 
are  generally  the  most  useful. 

Through  exercise  and  some  forms  of  play 
many  good  habits  may  be  formed;  correct 
postures  may  be  acquired;  fairness  in  judgment 
of  others,  skill,  exactness,  courage,  enthusiasm, 
grace,  and  a  host  of  useful  qualities,  become  an 
essential  part  of  our  characters.  The  one  who 
has  learned  the  simple  principles  of  health 
habits  is  well  prepared  to  play  the  game  of  life. 
See  Education,  subtitle  Hygiene  of  Education; 
Mental  Handicaps;  Life  Extension.      e.b.h. 

HEARN,  hum,  Lafcadio  (1850-1904),  inter- 
preter to  the  Western  world  of  the  soul  of 
Japanese  life  and  art.  He  was  bom  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  in  Leucadia  (pronounced  Lef- 
cadia),  the  name  which  he  adopted.  Orphaned 
early  in  life,  he  was  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood by  an  aunt;  but  he  was  a  born  rebel 
and  railed  against  authority  and  civilization. 
When  nineteen  he  broke  away  from  the 
Church,  and  moved  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
began  a  journalistic  career.  From  1887,  seeking 
inspiration,  he  journeyed  through  foreign 
countries  until  1890,  when  he  reached  Japan, 
where  he  found  his  true  sphere  of  influence. 
There  he  became  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture at  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo,  mar- 
ried a  Japanese  woman  and  adopted  the 
Buddhist  religion.  Henceforth  he  became 
known  as  Yakumo  Koizumi.  It  was  this  close 
association  with  Japanese  life  that  enabled  him 
to  write  those  classic  interpretations  which  now 
enrich  literature,  among  them  Japanese  Letters 
of  Lafcadio  Heam,  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar 
Japan;  Japan,  An  Attempt  at  Interpretation, 
and  An  Interpretation  of  Literature. 

HEARNE,  hum,  Samuel  (1745-1792),  a 
Canadian  explorer  and  trader,  for  many  years 
an  employee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
whose  advance  from  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay 
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into  the  great  interior  is  generally  credited  to 
him.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  River; 
while  there,  some  Indians  from  the  far  north 
came  in  to  trade  and  displayed  large  pieces  of 
copper  which  they  had  found  on  the  banks  of 
a  "great  river."  Several  months  later,  in  1769, 
the  company  decided  to  investigate  the  stories 
told  by  the  Indians  and  chose  Heame  to  lead 
an  exploring  party.  Heame's  orders  were  to 
go  as  far  as  70**  north  latitude,  to  smoke  the 
calumet  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  to  take 
astronomical  observations,  to  reach  this  river 
abounding  with  copper  and  "animals  of  the  fur 
kind,"  and  finally,  if  possible,  to  determine  the 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  Northwest 
Passage.  After  two  unsuccessful  starts,  Heame 
succeeded,  in  July,  1771,  in  reaching  the  mouth 
of  the  Coppermine  River.  After  many  hard- 
ships he  again  reached  Fort  Prince  of  Wales 
in  June,  1772.  Considering  the  diflficulties  of 
the  country  through^  which  they  passed,  the 
achievement  of  Heame  was  a  notable  one,  and 
it  was  of  greatest  importance  because  it  es- 
tablished friendly  relations  with  the  Indians 
from  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  to  Lake  Atha- 
baska.  g.h.l. 

HEARST,  hurst,  William  Howard  (1864- 
),  a  Canadian  barrister  and  statesman,  long 
known  for  his  efforts  to  develop  Northern 
Ontario.  He  was  one  of  Sir  James  P.  Whit- 
ney's chief  lieutenants,  and  his  successor  as 
premier  of  Ontario.  He  was  bom  in  Bmce 
County,  Ont.,  attended  the  local  schools  and 
Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute,  and  in  1888 
was  called  to  the  bar.  Though  he  soon  took 
an  active  interest  in  political  life,  he  held  no 
office  until  1905,  when  Whitney  appointed  him 
a  special  government  agent  in  connection  with 
the  Guarantee  Loan  &  Lake  Superior  Corpora- 
tion's affairs.  In  1908  he  was  elected  as  a  Con- 
servative to  the  Ontario  legislature,  and  in 
1911  was  appointed  provincial  minister  of 
lands,  forests  and  mines,  a  position  in  which 
he  secured  the  enactment  of  practical  mining 
laws  needed  for  the  development  of  the  Cobalt 
district  and  other  sections.  As  premier  of  the 
province,  after  1914,  Hearst  proved  himself  an 
energetic  worker  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  See, 
also,  Ontario,  subhead  History. 

HEARST,  WiLUAM  Randolph  (1863-  ), 
an  American  newspaper-owner,  editor  and  poli- 
tician, and  one  of  the  best-known  publishers 
in  the  world.  He  is  the  only  son  of  former 
United  States  Senator  George  Hearst  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  "Forty-niner,"  as  the  gold  seekers  of 


1849  were  called,  and  one  of  the  "bonaiua 
kings"  of  Califomia.  The  son  was  educated 
at  Harvard  University,  where  he  became  inter- 
ested in  college  newspaper  work,  and  before 
his  graduation  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Har- 
vard Lampoon. 

Given  his  choice  of  his  father's  many  hoM- 
ings,  he  chose  a  newspaper  in  San  Franciseo. 
which  the  family  had  acquired  for  political 
reasons.  This  paper,  the  Examiner,  became  a 
financial  success  after  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  spent ;  then  Hearst's  ambitions  turned 
towards  New  York.  He  bought  the  Journal, 
upset  all  traditions  and  violated  old  precedents, 
and  made  his  paper  profitable  in  a  short  space 
of  time.  He  has  since  added  the  New  York 
American;  the  Chicago  American  (evening) 
and  Examiner  (morning);  the  American  in 
Boston,  afterwards  abandoned,  and,  later,  the 
Examiner  in  Los  Angeles.  Besides  these  pe- 
riodicals, he  publishes  several  widely-retd 
magazines — Hearst's,  Motor,  and  Oood  Honm- 
keeping — and  a  Hebrew  newspaper  (New 
York)  that  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any 
other  Jewish  paper  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  largest  ma- 
jority ever  given  a  candidate  in  New  York 
City,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1904,  and  in  1905  was  defeated 
for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  City  on  the 
municipal  ownership  ticket.  In  1906  he  was 
defeated  in  his  ambition  to  become  governor  ol 
New  York,  after  having  been  nominated  hy 
an  independent  party. 

HEART,  the  great  living  pump  by  which 
the  blood  is  driven  through  all  parts  of  the 
body  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  nourishment 
to  its  cells.  It  is  a  tireless  organ,  woriung  day 
and  night  from  before  birth  until  the  end  ol 
life,  and  stops  to  rest  only  between  its  strokes, 
familiarly  called  "beats."  The  heart  of  the 
tiny  baby  beats  120  times  a  minute,  that  of 
a  child  of  seven,  ninety  times,  and  that  of  an 
adult  between  seventy  and  eighty  time»- 
seventy-two  being  the  average. 

It  is  interesting  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  this  busy  machine.  At  the  nte 
of  seventy  strokes  a  minute  it  beats  neu(y 
37,0(X),000  times  a  3'ear.  About  six  oimoes  of 
blood  are  moved  at  each  stroke,  moving  a  total 
of  eighteen  pounds  a  minute,  twelve  tons  a 
day  and  4,380  tons  a  year.  The  work  done 
each  day  by  the  heart  correspondB  to  that 
performed  by  a  man  of  average  weight  in  nm- 
ning  up  a  flight  of  forty  steps  forty  timei,  or 


1  2^  feet  high.  The 
expended  by  the  heart  in  one  hour  would 
m  man  weighing  160  pounds  oeventy-two 
A  day'a  work  of  this  wonderful  organ  h&s 
1  be  equal  to  that  of  about 


cilptioB.  The  heart  is  a  flattened,  pear- 
d  pouch  about  the  eise  of  a  closed  fist, 
^ng  five  and  one-half  inches  from  base 
ex  and  three  and  one-half  inches  ucrosd 
roMd  Burface.  In  men  its  approximate 
t  ia  eleven  ounces;  in  women,  nine 
a.  It  lies  obliquely  within  the  cheat,  with 
okder  end,  or  base,  in  the  direction  of  the 
dtoulder  and  ita  apex  poiDting  downward, 
rd  and  toward  the  left.  As  the  lower 
can  be  felt  beating  the  more  easily,  for 
(A  stroke  the  narrow  end  strikes  against 
tall  of  the  chest,  it  is  commonly  believed 
the  heart  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  body, 
be  contrary  it  lies  very  nearly  in  the 
le  line.  The  narrow  end  can  be  felt  beat- 
f  the  hand  is  placed  between  the  carti- 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  to  the  left  of 
resstbone.  The  larger  end  extends  along 
ight  side  of  this  bone  upward  to  the  third 
The  whole  organ  is  enclosed  in  a  bag 
embrane  called  the  pericardium,  and  is 

t    by    the 


liously    con- 
ted  to  pump 
different 
ma  of  blood 

ia  divided 
>  right  and 
»v)ties,  nith 
pening  what- 
in  the  mus- 
partition 
li  runs  down 

eenter    from  <o) 

.    .  (ft)   Rlsht  auricle 

to     bottom.   ,c}    RiBhl  ventrlfle 
,    (rf   thPKP  ""   L*»  ventricle 
I    (H    inese  ,^,   f^j^  aurlcLe 
iea  ia  in  turn   '/'    I'ulmonary  vein 
,  J     .   .  (pi    Pulmonary  Briery 

led    into    an  tht  Aortn 

raoaalower    ,^,     ^^g^^^  carotid  artery 
ber,      called    "fl    l*ft  carolld  arten- 

etively  right  and  left  aurielen  and  right 
left  ventricleii.  All  four  chamberi<  have 
e,  muacular  walU,  but  those  of  the  ven- 
■   ire    much    the   stronger    and    thicker. 
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because  the  latter  are  the  pumping  chambers 
of  the  heart  and  do  the  harder  work.  Further- 
more, as  the  left  side  pumps  blood  throughout 
the  body,  and  the  right  side  only  through  the 
lungs,  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  three 
times  as  thick  as  those  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Circolation  in  the  Heart.  This  section 
should  be  read  with  reference  to  the  article 
CiRcuuTtoN  OP  THE  Blood,  page  1387.  where 
there  ia  a  color  plate.  The  auricles  are  the 
receiving  chambers  of  the  heart,  the  ventricles 
the  delivery  rooms.  The  blood  which  is  to 
circiUate  through  the  lui^  enters  the  right 
auricle  through  two  large  veins,  the  venae 
cavae.  From  the  right  auricle  it  is  forced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  that  chamber 
into  the  right  ventricle,  passing  through  an 
opening  guarded  by  a  valve  consisting  of  three 
little  triangular  flaps  of  membrane  (Iriciupid 
valve).  This  valve  is  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  the  blood  to  flow  into  the  ventricle, 
but  prevents  its  flowing  backward,  acting  some- 
thing like  double-ewingii^  doors  which  open 
in  but  one  direction.  Between  the  left  auricle 
and  left  ventricle  is  a  similar  valve  having  two 
flaps,  and  called,  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
a  bishop's  miter,  the  mitral  valve. 

When  the  right  ventricle  is  filled  its  muscles 
contract  and  squeese  the  blood  into  the  pul- 
monary  artery,  which  leads  to  the  lungs.  The 
walla  of  the  auricle,  at  the  same  time,  are 
relixing  and  receiving  another  supply  of  blood. 
The  pressure  exerted  by  these  movements 
closes  the  tricuspid  vulve  and  opens  three 
valves  between  the  ventricle  and  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.  These  are  called  semilunar  valves, 
because  they  are  shaped  like  half-moons,  and 
tbey  are  abo  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
the  blood  from  flowing  backward.  When  alt 
of  that  fluid  is  expelled  from  the  ventricle 
it«  walls  relax  and  the  semilunar  valves  close. 
The  blood  then  flows  into  the  lunfp,  where  it 
goes  through  a  purifying  process,  returning  to 
the  left  auricle  through  the  pulmonary  veiTU. 

Now  begins  the  circulation  of  the  purifled 
blood  through  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  From 
the  left  auricle  the  blood  posses  into  the  left 
ventricle  through  the  mitral  \'alvc,  and  out 
of  the  left  ventricle  through  another  set  of 
semilunar  valves  into  the  largest  artery  in  the 
body,  the  aorta.  This  artery,  by  means  of  its 
numerous  branches,  sends  Ihc  blood  to  all 
parts  of  the  body;  when  the  circulation  is 
completed  it  is  returned  to  the  right  auricle 
to  start  again  on  its  journey  through  the 
lungs.     It  requires  only  about  half  a  minute 
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for  a  drop  of  blood  to  make  the  entire  round 
of  the  circulation.  An  interesting  feature  of 
thia  process  is  the  fact  tbat  the  two  sides  of 
the  heart,  though  doing  difTerent  work,  con- 
tract and  empty  themselves  and  relax  and  &1I 


<d)  A  small  part  ot  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
iBft  ventricle  which  haa  b«en  preserved. 

(b)  The  mitral  valve,  which  prevents  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle  to  the  auricle. 

(f)  Showing  the  Interior  of  the  aorta,  near  Its 
commencement  and  above  the  three  pegmenta  of 
Its  semilunar  valve,  which  are  hanging  loosely 
together. 

(p)   The  eiterlor  ot  the  great  artery  or  aorta. 

<h)  The  root  ot  the  pulmonary  artery  and  Ita 

(1)   The  arteriea  rlalns  'rom  the  summit  of  the 


erlor   walls   has   been   i 

(o)  Superior  vena  cava. 

(6)  Inferior  vena  cava. 

(c)  Hepatic  veins  cut  short, 

(d)  Right  auricle. 

(e>   Cavity  of  the  right  ventricle, 

{/)    Tricuspid  valve, 

(U)  Showing  the  Interior  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, a  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  that  vessel 
having  been  removed,  and  a  narrow  portion  of  It 
preserved  at  Its  commencement,  where  the  semi- 

(h)  The  ascending  part  or  sinua  of  the  arch  of 
the  a    ■ 


{I)   The  outside  of  the  left  ventricle. 
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at  the  same  time.  Therefore  otily 
be  felt.  With  each  stroke  there  is  a  wave  of 
swelling  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries  throughout 
the  body,  which  can  be  felt  as  a  distinct  beat 
or  throbbing  in  places  where  the  artery  lies 
near  the  surface. 

Sounds  of  the  Heart.  Two  different  sounds 
are  made  by  the  heart  as  it  carries  on  its 
labors.  The  first,  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  vibration  of  the  contracting  muscles,  is  a 
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dull,  muffled  sound  which  can  be  imitated  hj 
pronouncing  the  syllable  lub;  this  is  fallowed 
by  a  shorter  and  sharper  sound — dup — wfaicfa 
is  due  to  the  sudden  closing  of  the  semiluuv 
valves.  The  first  sound  continues  during  three- 
tenths  of  the  beat,  and  is  followed  by  a  paiw 
lasting  one-tenth;  two-tenths  are  next  taken 
up  with  the  second  sound,  and  then  there  it  i 
pause  lasting  four-tenths  of  the  beat.  If  you 
place  your  ear  against  the  chest  of  a  penm. 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  you  can  heir 
these  sounds  distinctly.  When  the  valves  tn 
diseased  and  do  not  work  properly  the  condi- 
tion is  indicated  by  a  sort  of  blowing  sound. 
That  is  why  the  physician  listens  to  the  soundi 
of  the  heart  when  he  suspects  that  these  valvn 
are  out  of  order. 

Care  of  the  Heart.  If  this  active  pumpinc 
organ  did  not  possess  strong  powers  of  endur- 
ance it  could  never  endure  the  strain  to  which 
it  is  constantly  subjected.  The  heart  wotka  iv 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  the  stomub 
calls  for  a  larger  supply  of  blood  to  help  it 
in  digesting  the  food;  the  brain  cells  need 
more  blood  when  we  are  studying  or  tbinkioi 
hard ;  when  we  engage  in  active  forms  of  work 
or  exercise  the  heart  must  beat  faster  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  necessary  energy.  Futthei> 
more,  ita  nerve  cells  are  very  sensitive  asd 
respond  quickly  to  outside  influences.  A  sud- 
den, unexpected  outcry,  for  instance,  makes 
it  beat  faster;  its  action  is  hastened  by  angn, 
joy,  excitement,  etc.  Thus  it  is  seen  tb*l 
there  are  numerous  demands  made  upon  the 
heart  every  day;  for  this  reason  we  dioaU 
not  overdo  in  our  work  or  in  our  play.  Oat- 
door  exercise,  if  it  is  kept  within  the  pn^er 
limits,  is  excellent  for  building  up  the  phyani 
organism  and  for  strengthening  the  heart,  but 
overindulgence  in  athletic  sporis  may  bring 
on  permanent  weakness  of  that  life-oustaiiiiog 
organ.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  stop  active  exer- 
cise when  you  begin  to  feel  tired  ot  when  tbe 
heart  begins  to  beat  too  violently. 

All  kinds  of  alcoholic  liquors  have  a  harmful 
cftect  on  the  heart.  Long-continued  use  tt 
these  beverages  may  cause  a  deposit  of  fat^ 
tissue  in  place  of  muscular  fibers,  a  ccmditian 
known  as  "fatty  degeneration."  This  inter- 
feres with  the  work  of  the  ventndea  and  valvci 
and  may  cause  death  by  heart  failure.  Alcohol 
is  a  direct  poison  to  the  cells  of  the  heart;  it 
overstimulates  that  organ  and  causes  it  to  bMt 
with  needless  vigor,  and  it  wesJcena  it  bj  iiB* 
pairing  the  nutritive  qualities  of  tbe  Uood 
which    nourishes    it.      In    many    otatM    ui 
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provinces  the  laws  require  Uiat  pupils  in 
their  jiiiyaiolaK)'  claaees  be  taught  the  harm- 
ful   eflecta   of  strong    drink. 

The  use  of  to- 
bacco is  also  to 
be  condemned. 
A  surgeon-general 
of  the  United 
States  army  has 
reported  that 
candidatea  for 
West  Point  who 
we  annually  re- 
jected because  of 
inegularities  of 
the  heart's  action 
are  nearly  all 
osen  of  tobacco. 
nenty  of  whole- 
sotne,  nutritious, 
disestible  food 
and  abstinence 
from  alcohol 
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belp  to  keep  the 
heart  strong  and 

DtsaiiBS  of  the  Heart.  The  term  heart  dk- 
aose  includes  several  maladies  of  the  organ 
itaelf,  and  also  various  irregularities  in  its 
action  due  to  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
and  to  wrong  habits  of  living.  Palpitation  of 
the  heart,  in  which  the  pulse  beats  may  num- 
ber ISO  or  more  a  minute,  may  be  prcxiuccd  by 
certain  nervous  disorders,  by  overindulgence 
in  stimulants  or  by  excessive  physical  or  emo- 
tkioal  strain.  Heart  spasm  is  an  acutely  pain- 
ful malady  supposed  to  be  caused  by  disease 
of  the  coronary  arteries.  Poisons  in  the  blood, 
which  sffect  the  muscles,  lining  or  valves  of 
the  heart,  arc  responsible  for  a  number  of 
iHiiimii  peculiar  to  that  organ.  Important 
aimf"g  these  are  myocarditU,  inflammation  of 
the  muscular  layer  of  the  heart  walls;  and 
e»docardUa,  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
btane.  The  latter  very  often  is  a  complication 
of  rheumatism,  but  is  ;ilso  caused  by  scarlet 
fever,  pneumonia  and  other  infectious  diseases. 
As  in  endocarditis  the  inflammation  is  usually 
confined  to  the  membrane  which  cavers  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  this  malady  is  often  known 
M  valvular  heart  disease.  Sometimes  the 
valves  become  stiff  and  obstruct  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  sometimes  the  flaps  become  so 
Acrteoed  by  contracting  that  they  allow  the 
Uood  to  flow  backwajds  even  when  the  valves 
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are  dosed.    The  latter  condition  is  called  re* 

gurgilalioTi,  which  means  parsing  baekaardt. 

Pericarditis  is  inflammation  of  the  bag  en- 
closing the  heart,  causing  that  membrane  to 
become  thickened  and  roughened,  and  often 
seriously  impeding  the  heart's  action.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  walls  of  the  heart  (hypertrophy), 
in  which  the  weight  of  the  organ  sometimes 
increases  to  two  or  three  pounds,  may  be 
caused  by  mountain  climbing  or  by  emotional 
strain.  This  condition  also  frequently  follows 
kidney  trouble.  It  is  not  as  a  rule  dangerous, 
but  becomes  so  if  fatty  degeneration  also  takes 
place.  Compared  with  other  diseases,  those  of 
the  heart  are  not  a  frequent  cause  of  death. 
Even  a  person  who  has  chronic  valvular  trouble 
may  expect  to  live  his  allotted  number  of 
years  if  he  avoids  violent  exercise,  controls  his 
emotions,  eats  wholesome,  nutritious  food  and 
avoids  stimulants  and  narcotics.  s.CB. 

Rclatrd  Snbjec 

tollowlnK  articles. 
Angina  Pectoris 


Caplllarlei  Veins 

HEAT.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  sen- 
sations produced  by  what  are  termed  heat  and 
cold.  The  study  of  these  so-called  "heat- 
effects"  and  of  the  laws  according  to  which 
they  are  produced  forms  what  is  known  in 
physics  as  heat. 

What  Heat  Is.  Every  substance,  whether 
solid,  liquid  or  in  the  form  of  gas,  consists  of 
a  great  number  of  small  particles  called  mole- 
culeg.  These  molecules  are  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, and  heat  is  the  enei^  produced  by  the 
agitation  of  these  molecules.  When  their  mo- 
tion is  very  rapid,  a  substance  is  said  to  be 
hat;  when  it  is  less  rapid,  the  substance  is 
said  tci  be  cool  or  cold.  The  point  at  which 
all  molecular  motion  would  cease  is  called 
absolute  tero,  but  this  is  purely  theoretical — 
it  is  a  degree  of  coldness  that  has  never  been 
reached. 

Where  Heat  Comes  From.  (1)  Most  of  the 
energy  or  heat  that  is  available  for  use  comes 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sun.  All 
plant  life  and  all  animal  life  depend  for  their 
existence  on  this  great,  wbite-bot  ball  around 
which  our  world  revolves.  If  the  sun,  which 
is  estimated  to  have  a  temperature  of  ^M>ut 
10,000°  F.,  should  cool,  all  life  would  be  ex- 
tinguished and  the  earth  would  become  a  cold, 
dead  mass  like  the  moon. 
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(2)  Hot  epringB  and  volcanoes  supply  heat. 
and  are  proofs  of  the  belief  that  the  ioterior 
of  the  earth  has  a  very  high  temperature. 

(3)  Electric  currenta  are  another  source  of 
heat.  Whenever  an  electric  current  paasea 
through  a  substance,  its  temperature  is  raiaed. 
The  hottest  furnaces  in  the  world  are  the  elec- 
trical furnaces  at  Niagara  Falls;  these  have  a 
temperature  of  about  7,000°,  or  more  than 
twice  the  heat  of  boilir^  steel.  Flames  as  hot 
as  these  cannot  be  produced  in  a  blast  furnace 
because  they  consume  iron  containers  and  tools 
as  though  they  were  paper  and  reduce  fire 
brick  to  the  consistency  of  putty. 

(4)  Such  mechanical  actions  as  friction  and 
compTession  produce  heat.  An  English  scien- 
tist, Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  ISIO,  demon- 
strated that  two  pieces  of  ice  could  be  melted 
simply  by  rubbing  them  together.  It  waa  then 
that  the  idea  first  began  to  prevail  that  beat 
could  be  produced  by  mechanical  work.  Water 
can  be  heated  by  friction  until  it  boils.  A 
piece  of  wood  may  be  set  on  fire  by  friction. 
Many  a  hunter  or  trapper  has  resorted  to  the 
device  savages  employ  of  obtaining  a  flame 
by  twirling  a  pointed  stick  in  the  hollow  of  a 
dry  piece  of  wood.  A  piece  of  metal  may  be 
heated  by  striking  it  or  by  rubbing  it  against 
another  suKace.  Every  child  has  probably 
heated  a  penny  by  rubbing  it  on  a  carpet  or  has 
burned  his  skin  sliding  down  a  rope. 

The  other  mechanical  means  of  producing 
heat  is  by  compression,  and  this  is  a  well-known 
heat  effect.  If  a  gas  is  compressed  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised.  But  here,  just  as  in  the  heat- 
effects  produced  by  friction,  work  is  required 
to  produce  heat,  and  in  each  case  the  amount 
of  heat  produced  depends  on  the  amount  of 
work  done. 

(5)  Many  chemical  actions,  such  as  the  com- 
bustion (burning)  of  substances  like  carbon 
and  oxygen,  produce  heat.  An  ordinary  flame 
is  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  these  two 
elements.  It  is  the  combustion  of  carbon  and 
oxygen  that  produces  the  heat  of  our  bodies. 
Carbon  is  one  of  the  waste  products  of  the 
body,  the  result  of  ihe  breaking  down  of  cells 
which  occurs  with  every  movement.  When 
this  carbon  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxygen 
supplied  by  the  lungs,  heat  is  produced.  This 
is  the  reason  that,  if  you  work  very  hard  and 
fast,  or  run  rapidly,  you  get  warm. 

(6)  Changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  mole- 
cules of  which  matter  is  composed  will  produce 
heat.  When  water  freezes,  heat  is  given  ofT. 
A  tub  of  water  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  con- 
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servatoo"  on  a  night  when  froet  i*  expected. 
because,  as  the  water  freecea,  it  gives  up  heal 
energy  to  the  surrounding  room,  or  "takes  the 
frost  out  of  the  air,"  as  the  household  doubt' 
less  expresses  it. 

How  Heat  TiaveU.  Energy  or  heat  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  molecules  of  one  body  to  those 
of  another  in  three  ways:  by  confection,  by 
canduclian  and  by  radiation. 

Convection.  In  this  process  of  heat  trans- 
ference the  molecules  of  the  body  whose  tern- 
perature  is  raised  move  away  to  other  placet 
in  the  body  and  thus  tend  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  entire  body.     The  molecules  d 

move  about  from 
place  to  place,  so 


nited   t 


If    I 


sel   of 


other  liquid,  is 
placed  over  a 
fire,  the  portions 
of  the  liquid  near 
the  bottom  be- 
come hot  and  so 
expand  and  be- 
come lighter,  or 
leas  dewe,  than 
the  rest  of  the 
liquid.  This 
causes  them  to 
move  upward  to- 
ward the  top  of  BT  CONVECTION 
the  liquid,  and  When  the  water  In  the  colli 
tt.„„  tk-  kn».  ;_  within  the  stove  Is  heated  It 
thus  the  heat  is  hecomes  ies.-<  ^^pn^«_tlu■t  u. 
transferred.    The  "f,';^*>' ■.'■'''^1 
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importance  in  the  drafts  in  chimneys,  ventila- 
tion, in  hot-air,  hot-water  and  Bt«am-heating 
plants,  and  in  the  great  phenomena  of  nature. 
such  as  winds  and  ocean  currents.  When  a  fire 
is  started  in  a  fireplace,  the  air  in  the  chimney 
becomes  heated  and  begins  to  rise  and  the  cold 
air  pushes  in  from  below,  forming  the  so-called 
draft  along  the  floor  and  up  the  chimney.  Yoii 
can  see  why  the  draft  is  not  very  great  when 
the  fire  is  being  started  and  why  it  increaacs 
in  strength  as  the  fire  gets  hotter. 

Conduction.  In  conduction  the  separate  por- 
tions of  matter  do  not  move  away  bodily,  but 
the  vibrating  molecules  bitting  a^inst  each 
other  pass  the  energy  from  one  portion  to 
another.    If  a  poker  has  one  eitd  in  the  fife,  that 
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end  becomes  hot;  that  is,  the  molecules  begin 
to  move  rapidly.  In  moving  rapidly  they  hit 
against  the  molecules  next  to  them  and  this 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  next  part,  and 
so  on  down  the 
entire  length  of 
the  poker.  One 
of  the  most  in- 
teresting exam- 
ples of  the  power 
of  metals  to  con- 
duct heat  is  the 
safety  lamp  which 
miners  use.    One 
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BY  CONDUCTION 

The   feet   of   a    stove   may 
serve  as  an  example  of  heat- 
ing by  conduction.     The  un- 
derside  of   a    stove    and    the 
of    the    great   feet  become  very  hot,  because 
,  iron    is   a   grood   conductor   of 

dangers  m  mmes  heat.  The  stove  must  be  set 
m  fhni  of  pvnln-  o"  a  platform  made  of  some 
IS  uiai  oi   expio-   ^^^^stance  through  which  heat 

sions.      But    the   passes  less  readily,  to  prevent 

_A  u  scorching  the  floor. 

miners  must  have 

light,  and  so  are  obliged  to  carry  lamps.  These 
lamps  are  made  safe  by  surrounding  the  flame 
with  a  screen  of  metal  gauze  and  solid  metal 
pieces.  The  surroimding  metal  conducts  the 
heat  of  the  flame  away  and  actually  makes  the 
flame  cooler,  so  that  it  cannot  set  fire  to  any- 
thing. It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
all  solids  that  can  conduct  electricity  are  good 
heat  conductors.  Silver  and  gold,  copper  and 
iron,  steel  and  aluminum,  are  very  good  heat 
conductors.  Stone,  glass  and  paper  arc  poor 
conductors.  Mercury  is  the  only  good  con- 
ductor among  the  liqtiids.  Water  is  poor,  and 
so  are  all  gases,  including  air.  Tho  asbestos 
coverings  on  locomotive  boilers  and  steam 
pipes  are  poor  conductors  of  heat,  and  are  put 
on  to  prevent  its  escape.  Wool  is  a  poor  con- 
ductor, whether  in  its  natural  state  on  a  sheep's 
back  or  made  into  garments.  Air  is  so  poor  a 
conductor  that  air  spaces  are  left  between  the 
walls  of  refrigerators  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
beat.  The  reason  that  down  comforters  are 
warm  is  that  the  air  entangled  with  the  down 
keeps  the  heat  from  escaping.  Wood  is  a  poor 
conductor,  and  that  is  why  it  is  used  for 
handles  on  pots  and  pans. 

Radiation.  In  both  of  the  processes  of  heat 
transference  that  have  been  described,  the  sub- 
stance heated  is  in  contact  with  the  body  that 
heats  it.  But  there  must  be  some  other  process 
of  transference,  for  we  all  know  that  a  hot 
stove  will  heat  any  object  that  is  near  it.  We 
know  that  cloth  can  be  scorched  or  burned 
without  touching  the  stove.  We  know  that 
the  heat  from  the  sun  somehow  succeeds  in 
readiing  the  earth.  This  process  is  known  as 
radiation.     Through    radiation   heat    is   trans- 


ferred from  one  point  to  another  by  means  of 
waves.  These  waves  can  transfer  heat  across  a 
vacuum  or  from  the  sun  and  stars  to  the  earth. 
Therefore  there  must  be  some  medium  which 
fills  all  the  spaces,  large  and  small,  in  the 
universe.  This 
medium  is  called 
ether  (see 
Ether). 

Just  as  water 
waves  spread  out 
in  rings  from  the 
spotwherea  by  RADIATION 

stone  falls  into  a       one    illustration    of   heat 

pool,  so  heat  traveling  by  radiation  is 
*^  '  "  ^  "  V   gj^Q^Y^  |„   ^j^g  preparation  of 

waves    spread    in   toast.     Heat  is  carried  from 

HI  •         ,-  the  Are  by  the  ether  waves, 

directions 

from  the  vibrating  molecules  of  hot  bodies; 
and  just  as  water  waves  break  and  give  up  their 
energy  to  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  pond,  so 
the  heat  waves  strike  and  give  up  their  energy 
to  particles  of  matter  in  their  vicinity.  Suppose 
the  fire  in  the  stove  is  reduced  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  stove  falls  as  low  as  that  of 
your  body.  The  stove  does  not  cease  to  send 
out  heat  waves,  for  if  we  put  a  piece  of  ice  near 
the  stove  it  will  melt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
stove  will  continue  to  send  out  heat  waves 
until  it  becomes  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  air  of  the  room  and  of  all  the  objects  in 
it.  Then,  if  the  temperature  of  the  room  is 
raised,  the  stove,  in  common  with  other  things 
in  the  room,  will  begin  absorbing  heat.  This 
is  true  of  all  bodies;  they  are  either  radiating 
heat  or  absorbing  it  at  all  times.  If,  in  a 
given  time,  the  amount  of  energy  that  a  body 
absorbs  is  greater  than  that  which  it  radiates, 
its  temperature  rises,  while  if  the  amount  of 
energ>'  that  it  absorbs  is  less  than  that  which 
it  radiates,  its  temperature  falls.  This  prin- 
ciple is  known  as  PrcvosVs  theory  of  exchanges. 

What  Heat  Does.  Among  the  most  familiar 
heat  effects  are  change  in  volume,  change  in 
temperature  (which  has  been  discussed),  and 
change  in  molecular  arrangement,  such  as 
melting  or  boiling. 

(1)  Makes  Bodies  Larger.  If  any  solid  body 
is  warmed  over  a  fire  or  in  other  ways,  it 
becomes  larger.  This  is  the  theory  on  which 
an  ordinary  thermometer  is  made.  A  bulb  con- 
necting with  a  slender  tube  is  filled  with  mer- 
cury, which  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  air  rises,  the  mercury 
expands  and  rises  in  the  tube.  In  laying  rail- 
road tracks,  this  property  of  steel  has  to  be 
taken  into  account.    The  rails,  if  they  are  laid 
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when  the  weather  is  cool,  must  not  be  put 
exactly  end  to  end.  A  space  has  to  be  left 
between  the  ends  so  that  in  the  summer,  when 
they  are  heated,  there  will  be  room  for  them  to 
expand.  Wagon  tires  are  made  just  a  little 
smaller  than  the  rim  of  the  wooden  wheel  and 
are  heated  until  they  expand  to  the  proper 
size  to  fit  on  the  wheel.  When  they  after- 
wards cool  they  contract  and  draw  the  whole 
wheel  tightly  together.     (See  Expansion.) 

(2)  Changes  Solids  to  Liquids.  If  ice  is 
brought  near  a  flame,  instead  of  getting  hotter 
it  melts,  or  changes  to  water.  This  requires 
a  greater  amount  of  heat  in  some  cases  than 
it  does  in  others.  Ice  is  only  thirty-two  degrees 
"cold,"  and  immediately  begins  to  melt  if  sur- 
rounded by  warmth.  Metals  also  become 
liquid  if  they  are  heated  to  a  sufficient  tempera- 
ture. Lead  does  not  have  a  very  high  melting 
temperature,  and  can  be  changed  to  a  liquid 
over  a  hot  gas  flame.  The  melting,  or  fusing, 
point  of  lead  is  only  585  degrees,  but  that  of 
most  metals  is  very  high.  Platinum  has  such  a 
high  fusing  point  that  it  can  only  be  melted 
in  an  electric  furnace. 

(3)  Changes  Liquids  and  Solids  to  Vapor. 
When  liquids  are  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
they  pass  into  a  gaseous  condition.  There  are 
some  substances  which,  when  they  are  heated, 
will  pass  directly  from  a  solid  to  a  gaseous 
state,  camphor  and  zinc  and  snow  among  them. 
But  while  melting  cannot  begin  until  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solid  is  raised  to  a  definite 
degree,  the  process  of  evaporation  is  going  on 
all  the  time  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  no 
matter  what  its  temperature.  Clothes  hung 
out  to  dry  on  a  cold  day  will  "freeze"  dry.  A 
vessel  of  water  in  the  open  air  will  be  emptied 
by  evaporation  without  ever  reaching  the  boil- 
ing point. 

(4)  Produces  Light.  When  certain  substances 
are  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  they 
give  off  light  as  well  as  heat.  The  example 
with  which  most  people  are  familiar  is  that  of 
some  iron  object  which  becomes  red-hot,  or 
even  white-hot,  such  as  a  glowing  coal  or  a 
flame.  This  property  of  matter  has  been  util- 
ized in  the  Welsbach  gas  burner,  where,  in- 
stead of  getting  light  from  the  gas  flame,  the 
light  comes  from  a  cone  of  metal  which  is 
heated  white-hot  by  the  flame. 

Related  Sabje<rt«.     The   following   articles   in 
these  volumes  bear  more  or  less  closely  on  the 
general  subject  of  heat: 
Combustion  Energry 

Electric  Heating  Evaporation 

Electricity  Expansion 


Fire  Radiometer 

Freezing  Sun 

Heating  and  Ventilation  Temperature 
Molecule  Thermometer 

HEATH,  heeth,  or  HEATHER,  heth'er,  the 
name  of  various  modest  evergreen  shrubs  com- 
mon in  Europe  and  Africa.  The  term  also  ap- 
plies to  large  waste  places  on  which  such  shnihg 
grow.  In  this  latter  connection  the  term  k 
seldom  used  in  America,  where  shrubs  of 
heather  are  rare.  In  recent  yeara,  however, 
the  hardy  Scotch  heather  has  become  a  popular 
plant  and  cut  flower  in  American  flower  shops, 
it  having  been  introduced  in  a  few  places  in 
Eastern  United  States.  It  has  low,  grayish, 
hairy  stalks,  broomlike  branches,  needlelike 
leaves  and  spikes  of  tiny,  purple-rose,  bell- 
shaped  blossoms.  A  similar  species  is  commoii 
in  moors  and  on  large  tracts  in  Great  ^taio 
and  in  continental  Europe,  and  is  called  ling. 
Heather  flowers  are  rich  in  honey,  and  Maiy 
Howitt,  in  Autumn,  says: 

Oh !  beautiful  those  wastes  of  heatb 
Stretching  for  miles  to  lure  the  bee. 

The  flowers  of  either  the  cross-leaved  or  the 

flne-leaved  heath  of  the  British  Isles  are  the 

heather-bells  of  Scotch  songs  and  stories,  and 

they  inspired  Scott  to  write  in  the  Lady  of  the 

Lake: 

For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 

Practical  Uses.  Most  of  nearly  400  knofini 
species  of  heather  are  native  to  Africa,  when 
many  are  remarkable  for  the  sise  and  beauty 
of  their  blossoms.  In  European  countries  the 
uses  of  heather  are  numerous.  It  is  used  h 
making  brooms  and  brushes,  and  trailing  ahooto 
are  woven  into  baskets.  The  undergrooDd 
rootstocks  of  a  species  common  in  France  yidd 
the  briarwood  used  for  pipes.  Heather  aeedi 
are  eaten  by  many  birds.  Poor  people  in  Sect- 
land  use  heather  for  thatching  their  hoow. 
In  some  places  a  liquid  made  from  heath  > 
used  in  tanning  leather.  Young  heather  ahocte 
are  used  for  forage,  and  no  sweeter,  M^ter  out^ 
door  bed  could  be  desired  by  the  ahephenl 
than  one  of  heather  branches.  Heather  eoB- 
tributes  greatly  to  the  formatioii  of  peat  bQ0i» 
and  in  that  way  it  is  of  economic  value  ai 
well  as  a  thing  of  beauty  in  those  deaohte 
places.    See  Peat. 

Although  true  heaths  are  not  onmmoo  ii 
America,  many  familiar  plants  lepfcaeiit  the 
heath  family  in  that  countiy;  among  thsB 
are  the  cranberry,  hucklebeny,  ifaododsBdhOii 
azalea  and  trailing  aiimtus.  All 
elsewhere  in  these  volumes. 
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iX'ING  AND  VENTILATION,  veniila' 
Heating  is  the  process  of  keeping  living 
I  at  such  a  temperature  that  they  may 
r  human  beings  in  comfort.  Ventilation 
means  by  which  the  same  space  is  sup- 
with  fresh  air  in  such  measure  and  by 
neani  as  shall  be  conducive  to  continued 
L    To  state  it  somewhat  more  pointedly, 


the  object  of  heating  is  not  only  to  make  a 
building  or  a  room  warm,  but  to  make  it 
healthful;  while  the  object  of  ventilation  is 
to  keep  it  healthful.  The  principles  upon 
which  these  arts  depend  are  so  mutually  in- 
volved that  they  are  considered  as  one  sani- 
tary and  engineering  problem,  and  will  be  so 
considered  in  this  article. 


The  Heating  Problem 


)  human  body  needs  to  be  kept  at  a 
irature  of  98.2^  F.  in  order  to  sustain 
rocesses;  it  loses  heat  in  a  cooler  medium, 
ime  as  any  other  kind  of  matter.  Food 
oper  chemical  proportions  creates  heat, 
dothing  helps  the  body  to  retain  it;  a 
1  can  therefore  live  in  comfort  in  tem- 
ires  considerably  below  body  heat.  In 
lem  Europe  people  are  accustomed  to  a 
»rature  a  little  below  60**,  while  in  the 
d  States  and  Canada  about  68°  to  70'' 
ally  demanded.  The  thermometer  marks 
I  **temperate,"  and  doubtless  those  people 
iccustom  themselves  to  such  a  tempera- 
are  more  robust  than  others  who  insist 
warmer  air  in  their  rooms. 
»  tendency  of  masses  of  air  at  different 
sratures  is  to  equalize  their  temperature. 
iquently  the  air  in  a  room  artificially 
i  tends  to  lose  heat  until  it  reaches  the 
*rature  of  the  outside  air  unless  addi- 
warmth  is  continually  supplied.  The 
ty  with  which  the  heated  air  escapes  is 
ui  important  factor  in  maintaining  the 
srature.  If  it  escapes  freely  the  tempera- 
>f  the  room  is  lowered  more  quickly  than 
iscapes  slowly.  Heat  is  lost  through  win- 
;  three-fourths  of  what  is  lost  in  that  way 
be  saved  by  double  windows.  A  fire 
»  air  currents,  and  much  heat  is  lost  by 
means  before  it  can  affect  the  tempera- 
some  escapes  through  cracks  around 
and  windows,  and  more  by  proper  ven- 
n.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  householder 
ovide  sufficient  heat  to  offset  these  losses 
naintain  an  even,  healthful  temp)erature ; 
one  has  done  so  he  has  practically  mas- 
the  science  of  heating. 
»  temperature  of  a  room  is  raised  in 
'of  two  ways.  One  method,  known  as  cft- 
•atUatum,  is  the  heating  of  air  already  in 
oom  by  means  of  stoves  and  fireplaces,  m. 
f  radiators  connected  with  pipes  which 
lei  hot  water  or  steam  produced  in  fur- 
The  other,  indirect  radiation,  consists 


in  bringing  into  the  room  air  which  has  been 
warmed  by  being  passed  over  a  central  heated 
surface,  such  as  a  coil  of  steam  or  hot-water 
pipes. 

The  commonly-used  hot-air  furnace  provides 
warmth  by  means  of  indirect  radiation,  for 
the  air  is  first  heated  by  circulating  between 
the  inner  part  of  the  furnace,  where  the  fire 
bums,  and  the  outer  casing,  and  is  then  con- 
veyed through  large  pipes  or  flues  to  the  vari- 
ous rooms,  which  are  provided  with  registers. 


HEATING  BY  FURNACE 

(a)  Furnace,  with  pipes  running  to  all  rooma 
of  the  building.  (5)  Chlniney.  (c)  Cold-air  en- 
trance to  furnace  from  mitside.  The  arrange- 
ment of  pipes  in  a  system  employing  steam  or 
hot  water  is  substantially  the  same,  each  pipe 
running  to  a  coll  of  pipes  in  a  room,  such  coil 
being  known  as  a  radiator. 

The  hot-air  furnace  provides  both  heat  and 
ventilation,  for  a  supply  of  fresh  air  from  out- 
of-doors  is  being  continually  brought  to  the 
furnace  through  a  duct  which  connects  with 
the  outer  casing.  The  indirect  method  of  heat- 
ing is  the  more  sanitary  of  the  two  systems; 
direct  radiation  may  warm  air  which  is  already 
foul  and  thus  prove  a  source  of  danger  to 
health. 

The  drying  tendency  of  any  heating  appli-^ 
ance  should  always  be  considered.  The  air  in 
a  room  cannot  be  healthful  unless  it  contains 
a  certain  proportion  of  moisture,  and  in  homes 
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where  direct-radiation  systems  of  heating  are 
used  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  pan  of  water 
on  a  radiator  in  each  room.  The  air  is  thus 
supplied  with  moisture  by  means  of  evapora^ 
tion.  There  are  now  on  the  market  patent 
devices  which  accomplish  this  end.  When  the 
indirect-radiation  system  is  employed  the  fur- 
naces are  equipped  with  evaporating  pans 
which  should  be  kept  full  of  water. 

Hot  Water  and  Steam.  In  modem  buildings 
and  residences  steam  and  hot-water  heating 
have  largely  superseded  the  hot-air  system. 
Though  more  expensive  to  install,  steam  and 
hot-water  plants  can  be  operated  with  more 
economy  of  fuel  than  the  old  type  of  furnace. 
They  give  better  satisfaction,  for  they  provide 
heat  more  uniformly;  they  are  also  cleaner, 
and  the  central  heating  body  is  unaflfected  by 
the  direction  or  violence  of  the  wind.  The 
latter  is  probably  the  most  serious  limitation 
of  the  hot-air  furnace. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  hot-water  and 
steam  plants  are  a  hot-water  heater  or  steam 
boiler,  a  furnace,  a  system  of  pipes  and  radia- 
tors. In  the  one  case  water  is  circulated 
through  the  pipes  when  it  has  reached  a  tem- 
perature of  140**  F.;  steam  is  circulated  under 
pressure  at  a  temperature  of  212''  F.  In  the 
water  system  heat  is  obtained  as  soon  as  the 
water  is  warmed,  while  with  the  steam  system 
no  heat  is  available  until  the  water  in  the 
boiler  has  developed  sufficient  pressure  to  cir- 
culate through  the  pipes.  Hot-water  heat, 
however,  is  not  so  quickly  shut  off  as  steam 


heat.  The  water  system  has  the  advantage  of 
operating  noiselessly;  steam  when  first  turned 
on  usually  makes  itself  heard.  In  point  of 
cost,  a  steam  plant  is  less  expensive  to  install 
than  the  hot-water,  but  is  more  expensive  to 
operate. 

Both  systems  may  provide  heat  by  direct 
or  by  indirect  radiation.  If  the  direct  method 
is  used,  the  radiators  are  placed  in  the  rooms 
to  be  warmed;  if  the  indirect  method  is  em- 
ployed, they  are  located  in  the  air  passages 
leading  to  the  rooms.  When  direct  radiation 
is  employed  the  ventilation  of  the  building 
should  receive  very  careful  attention. 

Electric  and  Gas  Heating.  Since  1895  elec- 
tric heaters  have  been  quite  generally  used  for 
heating  street-cars.  Though  expensive  to  oper- 
ate, they  are  by  far  the  most  convenient  heat^ 
ing  devices  for  local  transportation.  In  this 
system  heat  is  developed  by  the  passage  of 
an  electric  current  through  a  conductor  that 
offers  great  resistance  (see  Electric  Heating). 
Gas  may  be  burned  in  fireplaces,  stoves  or  fur- 
naces, but  in  most  localities  it  costs  too  mudi 
to  supersede  coal  as  a  fuel.  Gas  heaters,  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  ordinary  lighting  jet, 
and  gas  fireplaces  are  often  found  in  homes 
where  coal  is  regularly  burned,  and  they  are 
very  much  appreciated  when  a  sudden  change 
of  weather  brings  discomfort,  especially  during 
the  season  when  the  furnace  is  not  in  use. 
The  great  objection  to  gas  as  a  fuel  is  that  it 
consumes  too  much  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air. 
See  Gas.  BJ>.r. 


The  Ventilating  Problem 


The  ventilating  problem  is  a  twofold  one, 
involving  the  expulsion  of  impure  air  as  well 
as  the  admittance  gf  fresh  air.  Air  becomes 
foul  in  a  room  containing  human  beings,  be- 
cause the  lungs  and  skin  are  continually  throw- 
ing off  waste  matter  (see  Skin;  Breath).  Un- 
less there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  air  in  a 
room,  such  a  room  speedily  becomes  an  un- 
wholesome place  in  which  to  stay.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  supply  of  fresh  air 
for  each  person  in  an  ordinary  living  room 
should  be  not  less  than  IJ800  cubic  feet  per 
hour.  In  a  room  fifteen  feet  long,  twelve  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high  there  are  exactly  I3OO 
cubic  feet  of  space.  If  there  are  six  persons 
in  that  room  the  air  becomes  foul  unless  it  is 
changed  six  times  an  hour,  or  every  ten 
minutes.  It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  cold 
air  is  fresh  air. 


It  is  not  enough  in  providing  for  the  ven- 
tilation of  a  room  to  open  the  window  from 
the  bottom.  Fresh  air  cannot  enter  unless  the 
warm,  impure  air  is  allowed  to  escape;  this 
may  be  provided  for  by  lowering  the  sash  from 
the  top.  Proper  ventilation  of  the  sleeping 
room  is  of  highest  importance.  Even  in  the 
coldest  weather  all  of  the  bedroom  windows 
should  be  raised  from  the  bottom  and  lowered 
from  the  top.  Screens  may  be  used  if  the 
wind  happens  to  be  too  strong,  and  extra  bed- 
clothing  if  the  weather  is  unusually  severe. 
Sleeping  in  a  properly-ventilated  room  is  an 
excellent  way  to  resist  colds,  and  it  makes  for 
health,  optimism  and  vitality. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  theaters,  ehurehes  and 
other  places  of  assemblage,  where  lar^e  mim- 
bers  of  people  congregate,  the  allowanoe  of 
fresh  air  per  person  should  be  greater  than  in 
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an  ordixiar>'  living  room.    The  following  table,  uir  is  constantly  mixed  with  the  recirculated 

prepared  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billing;;,  an  aiithority  air.                                                               e.d.f. 

on  heating  and  ventilation,  shows  what  may  HEAVEN,  hev"n.    In  religion  the  word  ap- 

be  considered  the  ideal  allowance  for  various  plies   to  the   region   where   God's   immediate 

buildings:  presence  is  manifested  and  where  the  angels 

CUBIC  FEET  OF  residc.     Among  Christians  the  general  belief 

AIR  PER  HOUR  sincc  the  resurrection  of  Christ  has  been  that 

?^i^m'    ;;  •  K  11 liZ  Z  «r«t  all  who  live  good,  pure  lives  on  earth  go  to 

I^effislatlve  assembly  hall» 3,600  per  seat  jltu                    r 

Barracks.   bedrooniH  and   work-  heaven  after  death.    It  is  the  place  of  ever- 

shops  3.000  per  person  lasting  life,  and  its  joys  are  purely  spiritual. 

Schools  and  cliurcheH 2.400  per  person  ^^j^g^e  this  region  is  no  one  knows,  although 

Theaters   and   ordinary    halls   of  ^,                      •            e     r             «<rr«u      i  •      j            e 

audience    2.000  per  seat  ^^«    expression    of    Jesus,    "The  kingdom   of 

Office  rooms 1.800  per  person  heaven  is  within  you,"  has  led  to  the  idea  that 

heaven  is  in  reality  a  pure,  spiritual  condition 

The  ventilation  of  the  ordinary  dwelling  of  mind. 
house  is  usually  provided  for  by  the  natural  HEAVES,  heevz,  commonly  known  as 
interchange  of  air  through  doors  and  windows.  Broken  Wind,  is  a  disease  to  which  horses  are 
and  in  some  cases. by  a  system  of  flues  in  con-  subject.  It  is  chiefly  characterized  by  difii- 
nection  with  the  heating  plant.  For  supplying  culty  in  expelling  air  from  the  lungs,  and  be- 
large  buildings  with  fresh  air  it  is  now  cus-  comes  very  marked  during  exercise.  Air  is 
tomary  to  install  some  mechanical  system  easily  inhaled,  but  is  forced  out  with  heavings 
of  ventilation.  The  system  most  generally  of  the  stomach  muscles  and  general  signs  of 
adopted,  known  as  the  plenum,  con.sist8  in  fore-  distress.  The  nostrils  become  dilated,  the  eyes 
ing  fresh  air  into  the  building  by  means  of  bloodshot,  and  the  victim  becomes  incapable 
blowers  or  fans,  placed  in  the  air  ducts.  of  long-continued  effort.     Although  it  affects 

▼entiUtion   of   Schools.      The   heating   and  the    lungs,   the   disease   probably   arises   from 

ventilating  system  of  the  modem  schoolhouse  stomach  disorders  which  act  upon  the  ner\'e8 

in   large   towns   and   cities  is   usually   of   the  of  the  lungs.    No  certain  cure  is  known;  the 

standard  degree  of  efficiency,  but  many  schools  use   of   camphor,  digitalin,   opium   and   other 

in  rural  districts  and  villages  are  built  with-  dnigs  produces  only  temporary  relief.    Change 

out  any  special  devices  for  securing  the  admit-  of  diet  is  beneficial,  and  an  oat-fed  horse  with 

tance  of  fresh  air  and  the  escape  of  foul  air.  a  mild  case  of  heaves  may  sometimes  be  cured 

Pupils  who  must  study  for  any  length  of  time  if  turned   out  to   pasture   or  fed   on   laxative 

in   a   poorly-ventilated   room   become   drowsy,  food,  such  as  cornstalks. 

restless  and  inattentive,  and  it  is  one  of  the  HEAVYSEGE,  hev'isecj,  Charles  (1816- 
teacher*s  most  important  duties  to  see  that  1876),  a  Canadian  poet  best  known  as  the 
unwholesome  conditions  do  not  prevail  in  her  author  of  Saul,  the  first  important  Canadian 
room.  The  simplest  device  for  securing  proper  drama.  He  was  bom  at  Liverpool,  England, 
ventilation  is  a  board  about  eight  inches  wide,  where  he  worked  for  many  years  as  a  cabinets- 
fitted  to  the  casing  under  the  lower  sash,  maker.  In  1853  he  went  to  Canada,  where  he 
When  the  window  Ls  raised  the  board  will  first  worked  at  his  trade  and  later  wrote  for  a 
force  the  air  upward  and  prevent  its  blowing  Montreal  newspaper.  His  first  work.  The 
directly  on  any  of  the  children.  During  recess  Revolt  of  Tartarus,  appeared  anonymously  in 
and  intermissions  the  room  should  be  thor-  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  Canada.  Four  years 
ouf^ly  flushed  with  fresh  air.  later  appeared  Saul,  a  poetic  drama  of  excep- 

SecircnUted  Air.  Modem  investigations  tional  merit;  though  uneven  in  execution,  the 
have  shown  that  the  chief  requirements  in  ven-  poem  is  original  in  conception  and  contains 
tilation  are  to  keep  air  constantly  in  motion  many  passages  of  striking  beauty  and  power. 
and  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  dry.  In  some  Among  his  later  work  were  The  Advocate,  a 
institutions,  now,  the  air  is  circulated  over  and  novel,  and  several  dramas,  including  Count 
over  again,  but  is  constantly  washed  by  being  Filippo;  The  Dark  Huntsman;  the  Owl;  and 
tent  through  a  spray  of  water  which  takes  out  Jcphthah's  Daughter.  o.h.l. 
all  dust  and  foul  matter,  and  moistens  it.  This  HEBE,  he' be,  in  ancient  myth  was  the  god- 
results  in  a  great  saving  in  fuel  in  winter,  and  dess  of  youth,  who  poured  out  the  nectar  with 
it  seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  health,  which  the  gocls  pledged  each  other.  One  day, 
especially  when  a  small  amount  of  outdoor  upon  a  solemn  occasion,  she  tripped  and  fell. 
173 
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Tbea  eL*  was  forced  to  resign  her  office,  while 
her  father,  Jupiter,  went  in  search  of  aaother 
cupbearer,  finally  kidnaping  the  beautiful  youth 
Ganymede  for  the  office.  Hebe  always  re- 
tained the  power 
of  reMoring  the 
aged  to  the 
bloom  of  youth 
and  beauty,  and 
some  account* 
say  that  it  was 
only  after  she 
became  the  wife 
of  Hercules,  who 
was  deified,  that 
she  gave  up  her 
office  of  cup- 
bearer. She  even 
succeeded  in 
reconciling  her 
mother,  Juno,  to 
v/ho 


■cuies 


had  suffered  all 
his  life  from  the 
batrsd  of  ths 
queen     of    the 

HE'BER,  Reoi- 
NALD  (1783-1826), 
a  bishop  of  the 
English  Church, 
and  a  famous 
author  of  hymns. 

He    wrote    the 

.    .  Hasta    thee.    Nymph,    and 
great    missionary  bring  with  thee. 

k  I' n  n        P^n™  Jf^*   and  youthful  jollltv. 

nymD,  rrom  Qulpa,  and  Cranks,  and  wnn- 
Greetiland't   Icy  ton  wires. 

,,         ,.  .."Noda,    andBeoks,    and 

Mountain*,  while  wreathed  Smiles, 

spending  Sunday  ^^^^d"  tlve^ll  Tlv^'^'^frSpfe 
With      a      fellow.  f^r.-innkled  Care  de- 

clergyman;  aape-  rides, 

cial  offering  had  '^"^  ^is^'sidJa. ''""^'"^  ^^ 
been     aaked     for  Milton  :  UAllegro. 

missions  and  his  friend  begged  him  to  write 
somethiog  for  the  occasion.  It  is  said  the 
hymn  has  been  translated  into  mare  languages 
than  any  other  religious  song.  The  gift  for 
versification  showed  itself  early  in  Heber's  life. 
His  prize  poem  Palestine  owed  one  of  its  moet 
striking  passages  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  sugges- 
tion, and  has  won  a  permanent  place  in  poetic 
literature.  When  he  was  forty  years  of  age  he 
was  called  to  tlie  bisliopric,  and  his  literary  life 
was  closed.  He  was  one  of  the  first  bishops 
that  the  English  Cburch  sent  to  India,  and  he 
baptized  the  first  nativa  to  embrace   Chris- 


tianity. Among  his  best-known  hymns  uc 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty;  Craitor 
ol  the  Rolling  Flood;  Lo,  the  LUiet  o/  U< 
Field;  There  tww  Joy  in  Heaven;  O,  King  ol 
Earth  and  Air  and  Sea. 

HEBEBT,  a&QiV,  Louis  Phiuppb  (1830- 
),  a  Canadian  sculptor,  noted  for  hii 
statues  of  great  Canadians.  He  was  bom  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  and  as  a  boy  worked 
on  a  farm.  During  his  leisure  moments  he 
indulged  his  inclination  for  carving  in  wood, 
and  in  1873  won  a  prize  at  a  Montreal  exhi- 
bition. Soon  afterwards  he  began  to  study 
sculpture  in  a  Montreal  studio,  and  after  6vt 
years  of  hard  work  spent  a  year  in  Paris  for 
advanced  study.  Returning  to  Canada  he  fint 
received  public  notice  by  winning  a  priie  of- 
fered by  the  Dominion  gov^runent  for  a  statue 
of  Sir  Georges  £.  Cartier,  which  now  stands  io 
Parliament  Square,  Ottawa.  Among  his  other 
works  are  the  statues  of  Alexander  Mackeniie 
and  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  both  at  Ottawa, 
the  Maiaonneuve  and  the  Laval  monuments  at 
Montreal,  the  Cfaamplain  Monument  at  Que- 
bec, and  the  Joseph  Howe  statue  at  Halifax. 

HEBREW,  he'broo,  LANGUAGE  AND  UT- 
ERATUHE,  the  spoken  and  written  language 
of  the  Hebrews  during  the  greater  part  of 
their  existence  in  Palestine,  and  which,  re- 
vived at  various  epochs  in  the  histo^  of  tite 
Jews,  survives  to  the  present  day.  Hebrew 
belongs  to  the  group  known  as  the  Semitic 
languages  and  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  group,  such  a.t  the  use  of  consonants  to 
form  the  basis  of  stems,  with  vowel  "hf^g— 
to  form  the  modifications  which  lead  to  verb 
conjugation  and  noun  declension.  The  alpha- 
bet, just  as  the  old  Canaanitisb  or  Phoenician, 
is  composed  of  twenty-two  consonants,  lite 
vowels  are  expressed  by  marks  above  ot  be- 
low these  letters.  The  present  form  of  He- 
brew is  a  modification  of  the  old  Phoenician 
characters.  The  writing,  as  in  the  ease  of 
most  Semitic  languages  (not  of  all),  is  from 
right  to  left,  opposite  that  of  the  method  em- 
ployed in  English. 

History.  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  its  literature  may  be  divided  into 
four  periods.  First  was  the  Bti>lical  period, 
extending  roughly  from  1(NX)  b.  c.  down  to  the 
threshold  of  the  present  era.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  so-called  Babylonian  Exile  (685  b.gJ 
Hebrew  was  the  common  language  of  qieeck 
and  writing,  and  this  language  was  identieal 
with  the  tongue  epoken  by  the  Canaanitei 
at  the  time  that   the  Hebrewa  invaded  the 
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0Quntiy  and  gradually  drove  the  Canaanitee 
out  of  their  poascssions.  After  the  Exile, 
Aramaie,  closely  allied  to  Hebrew  and  yet  a 
diBtinct  language,  became  the  current  medium 
oi  communication,  while  Hebrew  became  more 
a  learned  and  a  classical  language,  the  language 
used  in  the  cult  and  in  religious  literature. 

The  second  period  may  be  called  the  Rab- 
bkdcal,  because  of  the  predominance  of  the 
Rabbi  as  the  priestly  guide  of  the  people. 
Tlie  great  production  of  Rabbinical  Judaism 
was  a  vast  collection  of  laws  and  commen- 
tmries  known  as  the  Talmud,  In  this  com- 
l»lation  the  laws  themselves,  known  as  the 
Mithna,  were  written  in  Hebrew,  whereas 
the  commentaries  (Gemara),  representing  dis- 
euflsions  of  the  Rabbis  on  the  laws,  were  in 
Aramaic,  the  current  speech  even  among  the 
lesmed  classes.  Besides  the  Mishna,  there  are 
great  collections  of  homiletical  expansions  of 
the  Biblical  books,  corresponding  in  a  measure 
to  modem  sermons,  which  were  likewise  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew.  This  second  period  extends  to 
about  the  seventh  century. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Mohammedans, 
qireading  throughout  the  East  and  extending 
into  Western  Europe,  the  Jews  in  many  lands 
adc^ted  Arabic  as  their  language,  and  as  a 
consequence,  beginning  with  about  the  eighth 
century  and  reaching  to  the  twelfth,  there  is 
a  considerable  body  of  philosophical,  poetical, 
grammatical  and  legalistic  literature  by  Jews, 
as  well  as  translations  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Arabic.  During  all  this  period,  however, 
Hebrew  never  died  out  as  a  classical  language, 
for  it  was  spoken  at  least  by  the  educated 
am<mg  the  Jews  in  all  lands,  and,  with  the 
check  to  the  further  extension  of  Mohammed- 
mkiiam  and  the  spread  of  the  Jews  to  such 
lands  as  France,  Germany,  England  and  Hol- 
land, which  were  not  touched  by  the  Moham- 
medan movement,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
use  of  Hebrew  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  Jews  of  various  lands  naturally 
led  to  renewed  interest  in  the  old  historical 
speech. 

The  third  period  in  the  history  of  Hebrew 
extends  from  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Most  of  the 
literature  produced  in  this  period  was  of  a 
theological  character — commentaries  and  super- 
commentaries  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
Mithna  and  Gemara^  ritual  compilations,  gram- 
matical works,  religious  and,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, secular  poetry.  With  the  gradual  libera- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  the  countries  of  Europe 


throQgh  the  growth  of  democracy,  Hebrew  was 
replaced  largely  by  the  languages  spoken  in 
the  countries  in  which  Jews  lived.  It  was  natr 
ural  that  even  during  the  centuries  when  the 
Jews  of  Europe  had  no  rightful  citizenship, 
they  had  adopted,  for  purposes  of  ordinary 
intercourse,  the  languages  spoken  in  European 
countries.  Now,  with  the  advent  of  a  new  era, 
the  language  of  the  country'  became  also  the 
literary  medium,  and  Hebrew  retained  its  place 
only  as  the  language  of  the  ritual  in  the  syna- 
gogues. 

Within  our  own  days,  however,  there  has 
been  a  renewal  of  interest  in  Hebrew  as  cur- 
rent speech,  which  marks,  therefore,  the  fourth 
period  in  the  history  of  thp  language.  That 
revival  began  in  Russia  a  few  decades  ago,  and 
has  been  largely  aided  by  the  spread  of  the 
Zionist  Movement  (which  see).  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Hebrew  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  common  language  of  intercourse  among 
the  Jewish  colonists  who  are  settling  in  Pales- 
tine, while  in  such  countries  as  Russia  and 
Galicia  Hebrew  is  also  spoken  in  wide  circles. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Hebrew  will 
gain  any  foothold  in  Western  or  Southern 
Europe  or  on  the  American  continent,  where 
Jews  take  on  the  color  of  the  life  about  them. 

Naturally  the  most  valuable  section  of  He- 
brew literature  is  that  comprised  in  what  is 
called  the  Old  Testament.  This  collection, 
divided  conventionally  into  thirty-nine  books, 
embodies  the  early  myths,  the  early  and  later 
traditions  and  the  historical  records  of  the  He- 
brews down  to  the  period  of  the  Exile,  the 
orations  of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets,  extend- 
ing from  the  ninth  century  to  about  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  a  great  collection  of  reli- 
gious poetry  and  such  individual  books  as  the 
"Song  of  Songs"  Ruth,  Lamentations  and 
Ecclesiastes.  A  small  section  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  written  in  Aramaic,  such  as  large  por- 
tions of  the  book  of  Daniel  and  portions  of 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  These  pro- 
ductions, for  this  reason  alone,  belong  to  the 
post-Exilic  period.  The  oldest  specimens  of 
Hebrew  literature  are  the  poetical  bits  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  in  some  of  the  historical 
books,  such  as  the  "Song  of  Lamech,"  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the 
"Song  of  the  Well"  and  martial  ditties  in  the 
book  of  Numbers  (chapter  XXI),  and  the 
"Song  of  Deborah,"  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Judges.  None  of  these  productions,  however,  is 
older  than  1000  b.  c,  while  a  great  bulk  of  the 
Old  Testament  literature  dates  from  the  eighth 


century  to  the  end  of  the  Babyloniun  Exile, 
and  a  ceDtuo'  or  ao  bcj-ond  that  epoch.    M.J. 

HEBBEWS,  kc'brooz.    See  Jews. 

HBBHEWS,  Epistle  to  tbb,  one  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Jewish  Chriatians  of  a  certain 
church  where  the  people  were  in  danger  of 
returning  to  Judaism.  The  author  exhorts 
them  to  hold  fast  to  their  new  faith,  to  which 
they  were  early  converts,  urgii^  the  thought 
of  the  High  Priesthood  of  Jesus  as  replaciajE 
the  Jewish  priestly  system.  The  letter,  al- 
though addressed  to  a  particular  church,  is  a 
general  appeal  to  the  Hebrews  to  press  on  to 
the  fullness  of  spiritiial  growth,  since  it  is  "by 
His  faith  that  the  righteous  shall  live."  The 
authorship  of  the  book  has  been  much  disputed; 
it  has  been  attributed  to  Barnabas,  Apollos,  and 
others;  the  current  view  that  it  was  written  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  is  of  late  origin,  and  cannot 
be  traced  back  further  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. MJ. 

HEBRIDES,  heb'rideez,  the  "Western  Isles" 
off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  is  a  ^oiip  which 
long  possessed  a  peculiar  interest  because  of 
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the  primitive  customs  and  manner  of  life  which 
prevailed  after  the  neighboring  regioas  became 
thoroughly  civilized.  In  all,  there  are  over 
five  hundred  of  these  islands,  but  some  of 
them  are  mere  dots  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,   and   fewer  than   one-fourth   are   inhiib- 
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ited.  The  total  area  is  2,812  square  miles,  ovir 
two  and  a  half  times  that  of  Rhode  IsltDd. 
and  the  population  is  about  80,000.  Geogiai^ 
ically,  the  islands  are  classified  in  two  poun 
the  Outer  and  the  Imier  Hebrides;  politkalir, 
they  are  divided  among  the  four  Scotch  coun- 
ties of  Argyll,  Bute,  Inverness  and  Hok 
Best  known  of  the  individual  islands  is  periup* 
Skye,  far-famed  for  the  little.  long-haired  8kye 
terrier,  which  originated  there  and  was  named 
for  the  island. 

The  people  are  not  Scotch,  but  a  mote 
primitive  people,  who  speak  Gaelic  and  who 
have  only  in  recent  years  come  into  any  mi 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Though 
the  islands  have  belonged  to  Scotland  since 
1266,  small  attention  was  ever  paid  to  them, 
and  they  were  not  better  known  than  the 
cannibal  isles  of  the  South  Pacific  until  Sam- 
uel Johnson  visited  them  in  1773  and  roused 
interest  in  them  by  his  Journey  to  the  Wenleni 
Isles.  Later  Sir  Walter  Scott  cast  a  glamour 
about  them  by  his  Lord  of  the  hlea,  and  Wil- 
liam Black  in  his  novels  made  the  world  fed 
the  peculiar  charm  of  the  rugged  region  he 
knew  so  well.  To-day  tourists  flock  to  the 
Hebrides  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  the  climate  Ukd 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  people,  no  longer  ao 
unconscious  as  formerly,  but  of  interest  still; 
and  wealthy  sportsmen  from  Great  BrituB 
pay  heavily  for  the  privilege  of  shooting  on 
the  moors. 

Mountainous  in  the  main,  the  Hebrides  pre- 
sent some  wonderful  scenery,  most  of  it  gnnd 
and  picturesque  rather  than  beautiful.  The  air 
is  damp,  but  the  climate,  which  is  surprisiiisly 
mild  because  of  the  influence  of  the  Golf 
Stream,  is  very  healthful.  Sheep,  cattle  aod 
horses,  all  of  the  smaller  breeds,  thrive  well  oa 
the  pasture  lands,  while  on  the  cultivable  land, 
which  includes  less  than  one  acre  in  seven,  us 
grown  barley,  potatoes  and  the  oats  which  are 
so  inevitable  in  Scotland.  a.mcc 

BE'BRON,  in  the  hilly  coui.try  of  Judah. 
about  nineteen  miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem,  ii 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  world  lAicb  '» 
still  inhabited.  It  existed  as  eariy  as  the  days 
of  Abraham,  for  his  wife,  Sarah,  died  there  and 
he  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  from  the 
Hittites  for  her  sepulcher.  In  the  picsent  town, 
which  is  called  El-Khaul,  stands  a  great 
mosque  named  El-Haram.  Within  the  walk 
of  this  mosque  is  a  cave,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  sepulcher,  in  which  not  only  Saiah,  hot 
also  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Rebecca  mre 
buried.     It  was  in   Hebron  that  David  was 
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id  king  of  Israel,  and  he  reigned  there 
T«n  yean.  The  present  town,  located 
«et  above  sea  level,  has  a  population  of 
SOjOOO,  most  of  them  Mussulmans.  Sioce 
t  haa  been  uader  Mohammedan  rule. 
^TE,  hek'atee,  a  goddess  in  Greek 
logy,  frequently  represented  as  having 
heads,  or  three  bodies,  with  serpents 
1  her  neck  and  shoulders.  She  had  the 
to  bestow  or  withhold  at  pleasure  the 
tgof  wealth, 

xd  luck  to 

Jy  goddess 
retained 

under  the 
r  Zeus.  She 
ibaequently 
mded  with 
1  other  di- 
M,  such    as 

Diana  and 

t  became  a 
ic  goddew, 
S  all   the 

»of  Nature.        tIIR  TRIPLE-HEADED 

cians   and  hkl-.\te 

lei   claimed  From  a  Blatue  in  Rome, 

their  infernal  goddcs)*.  Offerings  of  dogs, 
and  eggs  were  made  to  her  at  places 
three  roads  met. 

:T0GBAPH,  hck-'toaraj,  u  pad  composed 
atia  and  glycerine,  und  used  for  mukii^ 
impressions  of  writing  or  drawiniz.  ThiH 
made  in  the  proportions  of  one  ounce  of 
i  to  six  and  one-half  ounces  of  (!l>'ccrine. 
two  ingredients  should  be  allowed  to  mix 
ating  slowly  for  a  number  of  hours  over 
el  filled  with  hot  suit  water.  When  thor- 
r  melted  the  mixture  ia  poured  into  a 
iballow  pan  and  allowed  to  harden,  when 
1  present  an  even,  smooth  surface.  A 
1  copying  ink  is  needed,  which  can  be  pur- 
t  at  a  stationery  store.  The  matter  to  be 
I  is  written  end  phiced  face  downward  on 
id;  after  a  short  period  the  imprint,  of  the 
g  will  be  transferred  to  the  pad.  .^boul 
pies  may  be  made  by  placing  blank  paper 
J>e  tracings  on  ilic  pad  and  gently  nib- 


7  that  of  (he  pan.  glycerine,  gelatin  and 
ig  ink.  School-supply  houses  sell  hcctu- 
I  for  about  S1.S0. 
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HECIOB,  hek'lcr,  the  most  attractive 
character  in  the  Iliad;  in  Greek  mythologj-  the 
most  valiant  of  the  Trojans,  whose  forces  he 
commanded.  He 
engaged  the  G re- 
conflicts  and  of- 
ten gained  advan- 
tage over  them. 
By  his  presence 
Troy  was  uncon- 
querable, but 
when  he  killed 
Patroclus,  the 
friend  of  Achilles, 
the  latter  slew 
him  and  dragge<l 
h  i  s  body  about 
the  walls  of  the 
city  at  his  chariot 
wheels.  Priam, 
the  father  of  Hec- 
tor, afterward  got 
possession  of  the 
body  and  gave  it 
solemn  burial.  In 
the  sixth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  Hector's 
leave-taking  of  his 
wife,  Androm- 
ache, and  his  de- 
parture to  meet 
Achilles    for    the   wrUe  o 


Yet  better 


....  „,™,  .ro  ...  ..^  -isJ€'d'3- 

finest  episodes  de-  erywhere — "Be  bold 

■1.   J    .L  He  not  too  bold!"     ""  ■■ 
scribed   therein.  tlie  cxcebh 

Mm      RrrnvniniT  fia"    *•"*   defect:    better    llie 
ftirs.    Browning  more  than  Imb; 

has    a     charming  Better  like  Hector  In  the  nelil 

poem      about      a  Than   like'  a    perfumed   Paris 
"Hector   in   flow-  'l^So«l[5w  :  Mortturt 

crs"     which     she  Salutamua. 

planted  in  her  garden.     See  Iliad;  Troy;   .\\- 

HECVBA,  kek'uba,  in  Gfeek  mythology, 
llie  second  wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and. 
:iccording  to  Homer,  mother  of  ninelccn  of 
Prium's  fifty  sons.  In  Ihe  overthrow  of  Troy 
Priam  was  slain,  and  Heeuba  was  given  as  a 
slave  to  OdysseuB.  According  to  one  form  of 
(he  legend.  Hecuba,  in  despair,  leaped  into  the 
Hellespont. 

HEDGEHOG,  hij'hog.  a  member  of  the 
iLinid  rodent  family,  somewhat  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, but  not  in  habits,  to  (he  American 
porcupine.  The  hedgehog  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  but  no  true  species  is  found 


in  America.  It  is  about  nine  inches  long;  the 
stiff  hair  on  its  back  is  extended  into  short 
spicM,  and  on  the  underside  of  its  body  there 
is  short  fur.  It  has  a  long  nose,  which  it  uses 
in  rooting  for  insects,  such  as  ants.  When 
alarmed,  it  curia  itself  up,  with  its  head  under- 
neath, and  looks  like  a  ball  covered  with  brown 
spikes.    The  longer  the  enemy's  attack  contin- 
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ues  tlie  tighter  the  ball  becomes.  The  hedge- 
hog feeds  at  night  on  insects,  bird's  eggs  and 
small  snakes,  and  in  winter  hibernates  com- 
pletely (see  Hibernation).  The  mother  hedge- 
hog bears  from  four  to  eight  young  at  a  time. 
The  porcupine  is  often  confused  with  the  hedge- 
hog. The  former,  however,  feeds  on  twigs  and 
undccayed  animal  matter,  and  relies  entirely  on 
its  quills  tor  defense.    See  Porcupine. 

BEDIN,  keh  deen' ,  Sven  AwnEHs  <1866-        ), 
a  Swedish  explorer,  famed  for  his  researches 
and  observations  in  parts   of  Asia  which  had 
not  been  previously  studied  in  detail  by  geog- 
raphers.   His  early  expeditions  took  him  into 
East  Turkestan, 
the  Pamir,  North- 
em  Tibet,  Mon- 
golia and  Siberia, 
&nd  the  results  of 
his   studies    werf 
published  in  1899 
in  a  volume  en- 
titled    Through 
Atia.     Of  still 
greater    import 
was  a  journey  to 
Tibet  in  1906- 

1908,  for  on  this      S"™"  ANDBHS  HEDIN 
expedition  he  collected  data  that  made  pos- 
sible the  first  detail  map  of  that  portion  of  the 
Asiatic  continent.    Hedin  received  many  hon- 
ors, including  election  to  the  Paris  Academy 


of  Sciences  in  1911  and  enrollment  in  tk 
Swedish  nobility  in  1912.  Late  in  1914  he  wv 
asked  by  Emperor  WiUiam  II  to  visit  Belgium 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  effects  of  the 
German  invasion  of  that  countly. 

HBGBL,  ha'gcl,  Gscna  Wilhblm  I^iduch 
<1770-1831),  a  German  student  of  mental  phe- 
nomena, the  last  of  four  great  writen  (tbe 
others  being  Kant,  Ficbte  and  Schelling)  who 
during  their  age  developed  the  idealistic  phi- 
losophy of  Germany.  At  one  time  so  great  m 
Hegel's  influence  that  he  was  said  to  have  beeo 
the  philosophical  dictator  of  Germai^.  He 
was  a  native  of  Stuttgart,  and  was  educ&ted  i) 
the  University  of  Tijbingen.  For  many  yeui 
he  taught  at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Heidel- 
berg, and  later  accepted  the  professoiship  ti 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Beriin. 

Hegel  maintained  that  the  world  of  objectt 
is  not  only  related  to  an  intelligence,  but  thit 
it  can  be  nothing  but  the  revelation  or  miu- 
festation  of  intelligence.  He  connected  bit 
idealistic  or  spiritual  view  of  things  with  the 
modem  idea  of  evolution  or  development  (see 
Evolution).  His  philosophy  divides  itaelf  into 
three  departments — logic,  or  the  science  of 
thought  in  its  pure  unity  with  itself;  the  pb- 
losophy  o}  nature,  in  which  the  ideal  pnaajM. 
supposed  to  exist  in  all  things,  is  shown  to 
underlie  even  the  external  things  of  the  mit^ 
rial  world ;  and  the  phUoiophy  o]  spirit,  whid 
concerns  the  life  of  man  as  a  aelf-coiMeicNa 
being  in  his  relation  to  a  material  world.  Hii 
most  important  books  are  Logic,  The  Htdo^ 
of  PhUoaophy,  The  PhUowphy  o]  Rclifpoti  lai 
The  Philosophy  of  Art.  The  ideas  of  Hegel 
still  retain  their  power  and  form  one  of  tk 
most  important  elements  in  modem  cultmc 
See  MBrAPHYSics. 

EEGIRA,  kej'ira,  a  word  deri\-ed  from  the 
Arabic,  meaning  going  ateay,  commonly  applied 
to  the  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to 
Medina,  Friday,  July  16,  622.  Mobanuned  bid 
to  face  danger  and  much  opposition  in  trrisi 
to  persuade  hb  countrymen  to  give  up  the 
idolatry  that  was  carried  on  in  Mecca,  and  be 
was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life  to  Medina,  in 
Arabia,  which  was  thereafter  known  is  "^ 
prophet's  city."  The  followera  of  MohammtJ. 
all  over  the  world,  date  their  yean  fiam  hie 
flight,  as  Christians  date  their  calendar  from 
Christ's    birth.      The    word    is, often  iptM 

The  Culiph  Omar  instituted  the  new  McMfcn 
calendar  in  639  or  640,  to  begin  with  tlK  fint 
day  of  the  first  month  in  which  the  fliifat  totfc 
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tSee  Caiendab;    Mohammed;    Mecca; 

A. 

DBLBERG,  hi'delherK,  an  ancient  city 
rmany,  about  fifty-five  miles  south  of 
ort,  appeals  to  the  mind  because  of  its 
sive  achievements  in  learning;  to  the 
because  of  its  tragic  history;  and  to  the 
because  of  the  charm  of  its  natural 
.  The  city  stands  on  a  narrow  strip 
tn  the  River  Neckar  and  the  rock  of 
berg  Castle,  and  consists  primarily  of 
Qg,  narrow  street. 

lelberg's  most  famous  building  is  its  cas- 
a  hill  300  feet  above  the  town.  Though 
ruin,  its  size  and  magnificence,  its  situa- 
id  its  interesting  history  place  it  among 
Mt  famous  of  the  old  castles  in  Europe. 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it 
s  some  elaborate  examples  of  early  and 
enaissance  architecture.  It  contains  an 
&rian  museum  and  the  celebrated  Tun, 
&  of  holding  50,000  gallons  of  wine. 
\  the  city's  churches  are  the  Church  of 
oly  Ghost,  of  which  the  nave  is  for 
tant  and  the  choir  for  Roman  Catholic 
p;  and  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter's, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  in  1460,  expounded 
^formed  doctrines.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
Ic8,  tobacco,  beer  and  wine. 
elberg  University,  the  oldest  in  Ger- 
was  founded  in  1386.  It  comprises  facul- 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy, 
s  about  100  professors  and  lecturers.  Its 
ts  numbered  about  1,500  before  the  War 
Nations ;  of  these  many  were  Americans. 
of  Germany's  most  famous  scholars  have 
>rofe8sors  here.  Its  library  consists  of 
50,000  volumes  and  4,700  manuscripts. 
berg  was  originally  modeled  after  the 
sity  of  Paris,  and  at  first  was  a  Catholic 
»ion.  After  the  Reformation  it  became 
onghold  of  Protestant  learning.  In  1802 
reorganized  on  a  larger  scale  and  since 
come  one  of  the  world-famous  universi- 
rhe  smart,  peaked  hats  and  broad  corps 
\  of  the  students  add  to  the  scenic  fea- 
>f  the  neighborhood,  and  the  jovial  stu- 
fe  is  unique.  The  following  is  the  begin- 
\  its  famous  college  song: 

Old  Heidelberg:,  thou  fair  one. 

Thou  City  rich  In  lore ; 
The  Neckar  nor  the  Rhine  vale 

Have  cities  honored  more. 
Belov'd  by  gleeful  comrades 

With  Wisdom  filled  and  Wine ; 
Thy  river's  glisfning  waters 

Shine  forth  like  radiant  eyes. 


HEILPRIN ,  hyU'pnn,  Angelo  (1853-1907),  a 
naturalist  and  traveler,  and  one  of  America's 
leading  authorities  on  the  subjects  of  geography 
and  geology.  Professor  Heilprin  was  bom  in 
Hungary,  but  emigrated  to  America  with  his 
parents  when  three  years  of  age.  He  completed 
his  education  in  Europe,  studying  in  London, 
Geneva  and  Vienna.  He  led  the  Peary  relief 
expedition  to  Greenland  in  1892,  and  after  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Pelee  in  1902  made  two 
journeys  to  the  island  of  Martinique  and 
climbed  to  the  crater  many  times  while  the 
volcano  was  in  eruption.  Among  his  best- 
known  works  are  The  Geographical  and  Geo- 
logical Distribution  of  Animals,  The  Earth  and 
Its  Story  and  Alaska  and  the  Klondike.  One 
of  the  greatest  services  he  rendered  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  editorship  of  Lippincott's  Geo- 
graphical Gazetteer. 

HEIMDALL,  haym'dahl,  in  Norse  mythol- 
ogy, the  guardian  of  the  bridge  of  the  gods 
against  the  attacks  of  the  giants.  According  to 
the  popular  legend  of  the  Northland,  he  could 
see  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  could  hear  the 
grass  grow  and  required  very  little  sleep. 

HEINE,  hi'ne,  Heinrich  (1799-1856),  the 
keenest  satirist  in  German  literature  after 
Goethe  and  the  most  gifted  and  graceful  poet 
of  his  century.  He  was  the  very  embodiment 
of  the  restless,  discontented  age;  one  of  the 
most  important  influences  in  modem  German 
letters,  and  an  example  of  a  splendid  genius 
not  backed  by  strength  of  character.  He  was 
born  at  Diisseldorf  and  studied  law  at  Bonn 
and  Berlin.  In  order  to  practice  his  profession, 
he  was  compelled  to  renounce  his  Jewish  faith. 
His  revolutionary  tendencies,  and  especially  his 
open  hero-worship  of  Napoleon,  made  him  so 
unpopular  in  Germany  that  he  was  obliged  to 
remove  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  received  and 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Nearly  all  his  writings  are  either  lyrical,  auto- 
biographical, joumalistic  or  controversial.  His 
Book  of  Songs  contains  some  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  lyric  poetry,  many  of  which  were  set  to 
music  by  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn.  A  va- 
cation trip  through  the  Harz  Mountains  was 
the  inspiration  of  his  famous  Harz  Journey,  the 
first  of  his  series  of  Travel  Pictures.  These  are 
made  up  of  biographical  comments,  satires  and 
religious  and  political  discussions.  During  his 
last  years,  when  helpless  with  paralysis,  he  con- 
tinued to  work ;  no  bodily  suffering  could  break 
his  creative  power,  and  he  wrote  and  jested  to 
the  last.  During  these  years  of  pain  he  pub- 
lished his  New  Songs,  a  satirical  political  poem 
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entitled  Germany,  and  three  volumes  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings. 

HEIR,  air,  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  heres,  meaning  one  entitled  to  inherit,  re- 
fers in  law  to  a  person  entitled  to  lands,  tene- 
ments or  other  real  property  of  a  deceased  per- 
son. An  heir  presumptive  is  one  who  would 
inherit  if  his  ancestor  were  to  die  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  but  whose  right  of  inheritance 
might  later  be  defeated  by  some  nearer  heir 
afterwards  bom.  An  heir  apparent  is  one  whose 
right  of  inheritance  is  certain,  provided  he  out- 
lives his  ancestor  as  the  eldest  son.  Heirlooms 
are  such  personal  belongings  as  go  to  the  heir 
along  with  the  inheritance  and  not  to  the 
executor  of  the  deceased.  See  Real  Estate; 
Personal  Property. 

HEKLA  or  HECLA,  hek'la,  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain in  Iceland,  rising  5,102  feet,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  composed  of  basalt, 
lava,  ashes  and  other  loose  volcanic  matter,  has 
five  craters  and  is  perpetually  snow-clad.  Since 
the  tenth  century  it  has  been  in  eruption  forty- 
three  times,  the  most  terrific  disturbance  oc- 
curring in  1783,  when  the  stream  of  lava  dis- 
charged was  forty-five  miles  long  and  fifteen 
miles  wide.  In  1845  it  again  became  active  and 
continued  for  fifteen  months  to  erupt  from 
three  craters.  The  latest  outburst  occurred  in 
1878. 

HEL,  or  HELAy  hel'a,  in  Norse  mythology, 
the  goddess  of  the  region  of  the  dead.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Loki  and  the  giantess  Angur- 
boda,  and  her  dwelling  was  under  a  root  of 
the  sacred  ash  tree  Yggdrasil.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  she  was  confused  with  the  kingdom  over 
which  she  niled,  but  in  later  mythology  is  rep- 
resented as  being  half  blue-black  and  half  flesh 
color,  and  of  extremely  repulsive  appearance. 
Her  kingdbm  was  peopled  only  by  those  who 
died  of  disease  and  old  age. 

HELENA,  hel'ena,  Ark.,  the  county  seat  of 
Phillips  County,  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
state,  sixty-five  miles  southwest  of  Memphis 
and  110  miles  southeast  of  Little  Rock,  the 
state  capital.  It  is  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  on  the  MissDuri  <&  North  Arkansas,  the 
Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  and  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  railroads.  Boats 
ply  between  Helena,  Saint  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans and  other  river  towns.  In  1910  the  popu- 
lation was  8,772;  in  1916  it  was  10.796,  by  a 
Federal  estimate. 

Helena  occupies  a  site  one  mile  square  on 
built-in  land  along  the  river  and  is  protected 
by  levees.    It  has  a  Federal  building,  county 


courthouse,  erected  in  1915  at  a  cost  of  S250jO()0. 
a  fine  high  school,  a  public  library,  several 
monuments  to  heroes  of  the  War  of  Secession, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  district  court. 
The  shipping  of  lumber,  cotton  and  cottonseed 
oil  is  the  chief  industry.  The  city  has  lumber 
and  woodworking  factories,  stave  mills,  box 
factories,  manufactories  of  chairs,  brooms, 
spokes  and  handles,  cotton  compresses  and  cot- 
tonseed oil  mills.  M.W.M. 

HELENA,  Mont.,  the  state  capital  and  the 
county  seat  of  Lewis  and  Clark  County,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state,  in  one 
of  the  richest  mineral  sections  of  the  country. 
It  is  seventy-two  miles  northeast  of  Butte, 
ninety-eight  miles  southwest  of  Great  Falb  and 
eighteen  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
is  on  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroads.  The  population,  which  in  1910 
was  12,515,  was  13,612,  by  Federal  estimate,  in 
1916.    The  area  of  the  city  is  nine  square  miles. 

Helena  lies  at  an  altitude  of  4,200  feet  and  is 
surrounded  by  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  source  of  much  of  its  wealth  is  the  ridi 
gold,  silver,  lead  and  zinc  mines,  whose  total 
production  has  amounted  to  nearly  fSSOjOOO,- 
000.  The  Last  Chance  Gulch,  the  name  of  the 
mining  camp  from  which  the  city  has  gravn 
and  from  which  $35,000,000  in  gold  was  obtained 
by  placer  mining,  is  now  the  main  street  of  tiie 
city.  The  surrounding  country  is  not  only  rieh 
in  mineral  wealth  but  is  also  an  important  a^ 
cultural  and  stock-raising  section,  and  is  noted 
for  its  picturesque  scenery.  Prickly  Fear  Val- 
ley, lying  just  north  of  the  city,  contains  100,- 
000  acres  and  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  por- 
tions of  Montana.  On  the  Missouri  River  are 
located  the  great  dams  which  furnish  power  to 
various  sections  of  the  state  for  use  in  mines, 
city  lighting,  manufacturing  and  irrigating  pur- 
poses. Industrial  enterprises  of  the  city  include 
railway  shops,  smelters,  quarts  crushers  and  a 
number  of  factories. 

The  state  Capitol,  Federal  building,  court- 
house, cathedral,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Masonic 
Temple  and  a  library  are  prominent  buildings. 
Helena  contains  the  Montana  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Mount  Saint  Charies  Catholic  College. 
Saint  Vincent's  Academy,  the  state  libraii'. 
state  law  library  and  an  assay  office. 

The  Last  Chance  Gulch  was  staked  out  in 
1864.  The  settlement  which  followed  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1881.  Since  1880  Hel- 
ena has  been  the  6tat«  capital.  The  comnussioD 
form  of  government  was  adopted  by  the  dty  in 
1915. 
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r  OF  TSOY,  the  rairest  womao  of  the 
mneieut  world,  whose  name  to  every  age  since 
hn-  own  time  has  stood  for  all  that  is  most 
bemutiful.     It  was  of  her  the  poet  Marlowe 


According    to   popular    myth,   she   was    the 
r  of  fcreat  Jupiter  and  Leda,  whom  the 
[  of  all  the  gods  had  courted  in  the  sem- 


He  tvmpted  Helen  •^^^■r  Hip  'H-eiin's  {mm.- 

bUnce  of  a  swan.  When  but  u  cliilil  kIic  was 
ao  beautiful  that  Theseus  bore  hfr  oft  to  be  his 
bride,  but  iihe  was  broufchl  buck  to  her  Spartan 
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home,  and  as  she  grew  she  increased  in  beauty 
80  that  thirty  ardent  suitors  sought  her  band. 
Proclaiming  Menelaua,  Icing  of  Sparta,  as  her 
choice,  Bhe  bound  the  other  suitors  by  an  oath 
that  they  would  help  her  husband  in  his  need. 
When  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  be- 
came a  guest  in  Menelaus'  home,  he  pleaded 
with  Helen  that  she  go  with  him  back  to  his 
father's  house,  and  he  won  his  suit.  Some  of 
the  legends  declare  she  went  willingly,  while 
others  assume  that  Paris  carried  her  to  Troy 
by  force.  Forsaken  Menelaus  called  on  all 
those  Grecian  chiefs  whose  sacred  oath  he  held, 
and  they  came  forward  to  avenge  hia  wrong. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  great  Trojan  War, 
the  most  terrific  conflict  of  old  times. 

When  Troy  had  fallen,  and  false  Paris,  too, 
the  lovely  cause  of  all  the  loss  of  life,  whose 
beauty  still  could  drive  raen  to  despair,  re- 
turned to  Menelaus,  whom  she  found  ready  to 
take  her  once  more  aa  his  wife.  Their  later 
life  in  Sparta,  their  old  home,  passed  happily 
for  them,  but  all  her  days  were  saddened  by  the 
thoughts  of  all  the  woe  which  Greece  had  suf- 
fered for  her  beauty's  sake.  In  poetry  her 
name  is  often  found,  and  Tennyson,  in  A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,  described  her  in  these 
words,  which  make  her  beauty  and  her  sadness 
felt: 
At  lenftth  I  naw  a  lady  within  call. 

Stiller  than  chlnell'd  marble,  Btandlns  there; 
A  (liiughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall, 

And  modt  divinely  fair. 
Her  loveliness  with  shame  and  with  aurprlae 

Fru2c  my  a^irt  speech  ;  she.  turning  on  my  face 
The  Htnrlfke  sorrows  of  Immortal  eyes. 

Spoke  slowly  In  her  place.  x-Uc  c 

HELGOLAND,  kel'golakrU,  a  tiny  but  most 
important  island  in  the  North  Sea,  belonging 
to  Germany,  and  covering  an  area  of  only  one- 
fifth  of  a  square  mile.    It  is  thirty-five  miles 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Elbe  and  from 

the  entrance  to  the  Kiel  Canal.  Until  recently 
a  summer  resort  and  the  home  of  peaceful 
fiBheimen,  the  island  in  1914,  and  afterwards, 
possibly  played  a  more  important  part  in  the 
War  of  the  Nations  than  the  most  fiercely  con- 
tested trenches  in  France  and  Belgium.  The 
inhabitants  were  rcmoi'ed  to  the  mainland  at 
the  beeinning  of  the  war,  and  the  island  became 
a  naval  base.  It  now  bristles  with  powerful 
guns  under  the  protection  of  which  the  German 
fleet  may  lie  in  safety,  for  no  hostile  vessels 
can  approach  within  twenty  miles  of  this  im- 
preginable  fortress. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  a  plateau  called 
the  Obertand,  200  feet  above  the  sea.  At  its 
southeastern  end  is  a  sandy  stretch  of  shore 
called  the  Unterland,  with  an  excellent  harbor. 
An  elevator  and  a  stairway  with  192  steps  lead 
from  the  shore  to  the  Oberland.  On  the  pla- 
teau ii  a  powerful  wireless  station,  and  a  cable 
connects  the  fortress  with  the  mainland.  The 
island  was  ceded  to  Germany  in  1890  by  Great 
Britain  in  exchange  for  Zanzibar,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  a  trade  which  Britain  later  had 
cause  to  regret. 

HELICOH,  hel'ikon,  a  mountain  range  in 
Bceotia,  in  Greece,  celebrated  in  ancient  days 
as  the  seat  of  the  Muses.  The  highest  summit. 
Mount  Helicon,  is  5,000  feet  high.  Two 
fabled  fountains  were  here ;  Hippocrene,  one 
of  them,  is  said  to  have  gushed  forth  when 
Pegasus,  the  winged  horse,  rushed  by.  A  grove 
and  temple  adorned  with  statues  stood  on  the 
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eastern  slope,  and  were  sacred  to  the  Muaet, 
ur  the  nine  daughters  of  Zeus.  Hestod,  tlM 
poet  and  wandering  singer,  lived  in  the  villiit 
of  Ascra,  now  called  Pi/rgaki,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Helicon.    See  Muses. 

HELIOGRAPH,  hc'liograf,  a  word  detiiid 
from  the  Greek  kelioa,  meaning  the  mn,  ud 
grapkein,  meaning  to  imte.  It  theref(H«  de- 
scribes an  instrument  which   "writes  by  the 


sun,"  or  signals  to  distant  places  by  mesi 
sun  flashes  reflected  by  a  mirror.  The  dill 
to  which  messages  may  be  sent  depends  o 


HOW  A  BOT  MAY  USE  THE  HELIOGRAPH 
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I  at  the  atmosphere  uad  the  size  of  the 
wed.  Under  favorable  rondiiioDg,  mes- 
ive  been  Sadhed  more  than  200  miles, 
t  powesea  great  advantage!!,  is  easily 
And  quickly  made  ready  for  use,  the 
pb  has  the  disadvaotage  of  depending 
on  the  sun,  aince  it  cannot  be  used  in 
weather. 

natnunent  consists  of  a  mirror  glazed 
idutlver,  the  mirror-back  being  covered 
me  opaque  material  (see  b  in  illustra- 
.  sisnaling  key,  called  the  collar  (a), 
launilariy  to  an  ordinary  telegraph  key. 
Bhting  vane  (c).  The  whole  instrument 
itod  on  a  tripod.  Its  chief  use  is  in 
operations  when  neither  telegraph  nor 
M  is  available.  The  mirror  is  so  ad- 
m  to  produce  a  flash  from  the  sunlight 
pnde  it  in  the  required  direction,  which 
rtkined  by  the  sighting  vane.  The 
degraph  code  is  used,  letters  being  in- 
1^  long  and  short  flashes  prodviced  by 
and  releasing  the  operating  key. 
DPOUS,  heleap'olis.  from  the  Greek 
polU,  meaning  city  of  thi:  sun,  was,  in 
days,  a  city  in  Lower  Egypt,  situated 
east  side  of  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  near 
[  of  the  Delta.  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
viUage  of  Matariak.  The  obelisks  of 
m  I  were  erected  here,  as  were  those 
lown  as  Cleopatra's  Needles,  one  of 
I  in  New  York  and  another  in  London. 
lia  was  noted  as  a  religious  and  educa- 
inter;  its  priests  were  credited  with  be- 
t  Bcholare,  and  Plato,  Thales  and  Solon 
I  to  have  studied  under  them.  The 
the  once  flourishing  town  were  fairly 
iaerved  for  a  long  period,  but  at  the 
time  little  remains  except  one  of  the 
of  Usertesen  L 

OS,  ke'leohi,  in  Greek  legend,  the 
,  child  of  the  Titan  Hyperion  and  the 
iTheia,  and  brother  of  Aurora,  He  was 
sntified  with  Apollo.  According  to  the 
«  dwelt  in  a  magnificeiit  palace  in  the 
lidi  he  left  in  the  morning  to  pursue 
•^Ting  labors  and  to  which  he  was  con- 
t  night  in  a  winged  boat  of  gold.  He 
dely  wor^iped.  and  had  temples  in 
,  Argoe,  Elis  and  elsewhere,  with  head- 
I  at  Rhodes.  In  art  he  was  represented 
•utiful  youth  with  hair  unbound  and 
I  by  rays.  See  Apollo. 
OTKOPE,  he'tiotrokp,  a  delicate,  old- 
d  plant  which  bears  deliciously-fragrant 
1.    It  is  a  plant  which  requires  plenty 
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of  warmth  and  sunshine,  and  the  Bowers  are 
supposed  to  turn  always  toward  the  sun.  The 
name  was  there- 
fore derived  from 
the  Greek  words, 
helioa,  meaning 
the  tun,  and 
tropes,  a  turning. 
A  number  of  wild 
species  are  found 

parts  of  the 
world,  and  one 
species  grows 
along  sandy 
shores  of  Eastern 
United  SUtes, 

The  heliotrope  HBUOTROPO 

of    (creenhouses  O  sweetest  of  nil  the  flowerets 

J        J         ,  That  bloom   where   angels 

and  gardens, how-  tread! 

ever    is  a  native  Stbdman  ;  Heliolrope. 

of  Peru.  It  is  most  easily  raised  from  cuttings 
and  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  ashrubby, 
much-branched  plant.  The  veined,  wrinkled 
leaves  are  ovally  lance-shaped.  The  sweet, 
tiny  flowers  are  salver-shaped,  and  grow  in  thick 
clusters.  Their  color  is  bluish-purple  or  pinkish- 
lilac,  and  anything  having  that  particular  hue 
is  called  heliotrope.  Perfumes  and  sachet  pow- 
ders are  made  from  these  flowers. 

HELIOTROPE,  or  BLOOQSTOHE,  a  sub- 
species of  quartz,  of  a  deep-green  color,  usually 
variegated  with  blood-red  or  yellowish  spots  of 
jasper.  It  is  hard  and  translucent,  and  belonp 
to  the  group  of  semiprecious  stones.  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  the  ancient  historian,  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  belief  that  if  the  stone  were 
thrown  into  water  it  changed  the  sunlight  fall- 
ing upon  it  into  a  faloodlike  reflection.  Helio- 
trope is  found  principally  in  Tartary,  Persia, 
Siberia  and  in  the  island  of  Rum,  Scotland. 
Many  fine  Greek  and  Roman  antiques  set  with 
bloodstones  are  preserved  in  famous  gem  col- 
lections. 

HELL,  a  place  designated  in  the  Scriptures 
for  the  wicked  after  death,  where  they  are  ban- 
ished from  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  In  the  early 
English  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  word, 
meaning  a  hidden  or  uTueen  place,  is  used  for 
the  Hebrew  ekeol,  the  Greek  hadea  and  the 
Greek  gehenna  (which  see).  Ancient  Greeks 
and  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Teutons,  thought 
that  sheol  or  hades  was  a  place  under  the  earth 
whither  all  people,  good  or  bad,  went  after 
death,  so  in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Mew 
Testament  hell  is  used  only  to  translate  Q«- 
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henoA,  Christian  sects  differ  greatly  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  length  and  kind  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  in  bell. 

HELLEBOBE,  kel'ebokr,  a  group  of  poison- 
ous plants  belonging  to  the  buttercup  family, 
represented  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  only  two  of  the  doteu  known  species. 
Black  hellebore,  so-called  because  of  its  black 
rootstock,  is  the  source  of  a  powerful  poison, 
which,  because  of  its  purgative  and  emetic 
qualities,  is  Eomctimes  used  sparingly  in  medi- 
cine. In  England  it  is  known  as  the  Ckrielmas 
rose,  for  its  bold  white  Bowers  appear  in  winter. 
A  species  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  called 
Oricnlal  hellebore,  was  supposed  by  them  to  be 
a  remedy  for  insanity.  White  hellebore  is  the 
name  of  a  plant  of  the  lily  family.  Its  roots, 
dried  and  ground  to  powder,  are  used  as  an 
insecticide. 

HELLESPONT,  hel'cs  poM,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  narrow  channel  which  connects  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Aegean  Sea  and  now 
called  the  Dardanelles.  It  was  named  after 
Hclle,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bisotia,  who  fell 
from  the  back  of  the  ram  with  the  Golden 
Fleece  during  her  flight  from  the  wrath  of  Ino, 
and  was  drowned  in  the  channel.  In  legend 
and  poetry  the  Hellespont  is  famed  as  the 
channel  across  which  Leander  swam  nightly  to 
visit  the  priestess  Hero,  and  in  which  he  lost 
his  life  when  the  light  in  her  tower  failed  to 
guide  him.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Byron  also 
swam  the  Hellespont,  though  he  was  lame  and 
had  not  the  lo\'erlike  reasons  that  prompted 
Leander.    See  Dabdaneli^s. 

HELL  GATE.  The  early  Dutch  settlers  who 
came  to  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  discov- 
ered in  the  East  River,  between  Long  Island 
and  Manhattan  Island,  a  channel  so  dangerous 
that  they  felt  no  name  but  Hell  Gate  would 
fit  it.  From  each  end  a  tide  poured  in,  with 
resulting  whirlpools,  eddies  and  conflicting 
breakers.  To  multiply  its  dangers  lo  naviga- 
tion, under  the  surface  at  high  tide,  but  pro- 
jecting well  above  it  at  low  water,  were  numer- 
ous jagged  reeff,  about  which  the  angri,'  waters 
whirled.  Fairly  navigators  avoided  the  pass 
when  they  could,  but  as  scttlenicnts  grew,  com- 
merce grew  also,  and  the  use  of  this  channel  be- 
came more  and  more  necessary,  p]ven  practiced 
navigators  look  their  sailing  vessels  through  it 
reluctantly,  because  one  boat  in  ever>'  fifty 
that  attempted  to  go  through  it  was  ripped 
open  by  the  rocks  or  broken  in  the  wiiirlpools. 

In  1851  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  make 
the  channel  leas  difficult  and  dangerous.    Sur- 
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face  blasting  was  first  resorted  to,  and  the  last 
of  several  reefs  were  blown  away;  later,  when 
the  United  States  government  took  up  the 
task,  the  reefs 
were  undermined 
and  destroyed  by 
great  charges  of 
dynamite.  The 
last  of  these  oper- 
ations, in  l8Sa, 
left  a  channel  200 
feet  wide  and 
twenty  -  six  feet 
deep  at  low 
water,  which  per- 
mits the  passage 
of  large  ocean- 
going vessels. 
Hell  Gate  is  thus 

Hell  Gate  no        HELL  GATE  BRIDGE 

longer,    but     the       Opened  (or  traffic  Janiurr 

name   rpmninB   nv    '■  I'l^-     I'  ^"^  ""'  "'')'  ">• 

iiomc   reiuHiiiB  ua   larBest  arch,  but  is  the  twavi- 

a  reminder  of  its  p«t  bridge  in  the  world.    TtH 

.''pan   Is  I.OIS   feet   Ionic,  and 

past,  the  lop  of  the  arch  la  100  tael 

A     n  n  I  n  h  1  1.   above  the  water.      Over  600.- 

A    n  o  [  a  D  I  e   qqq   (^yg   yards   of  concrete 

bridge  now  spans  were  used  fn  Its  constructloD, 

,      *.  ^ ,.     ot    which    110,000    cubic   fM 

the   nver  at   this  are  in   the   two   towers.     lu 

nnint       Tt    is   nne   carrying    capacity    Is    thlrty- 

pomi.     it,  IS  one  gj^^j   to„g   f„   every    line" 

of  the  great  engi-  i<i°y„^^'   bridge   cost   MS.- 

•  f     .         f   000,000. 

neenng    feats    of 

the  twentieth  century  in  concrete  construction. 
HELMET,  a  defensive  steel  covering  for  the 
head,  sometimes  called  a  "war  hat,"  which  re- 
gained something  of  its  former  prestige,  if  not 
splendid  appearance,  in  the  War  of  the  Natiooi 
in  1914,  when  a  new  steel  helmet  which 


stop  a  bullet  was  considered  enetttisl  in  the 
outfitting  of  soldiers.  By  means  of  this  devioe 
thousands  of  infantrymen  were  saved  from  the 
liuil  of  bullets  fired  by  machine  gu&B.  Hereto- 
fore for  centuries  the  st«el  helmet,  as  part  o(  I 
soldier's  protective  covering,  has  been  mainljr 
considered  from  an  historical  viewpoint.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  thin  metal  helmets  were  made  i> 
various  styles  and  were  provided  with  flapi  ud 
bars  for  protection.    With  the  ioventioi  of  tbc 
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mil,  however,  these  ancient  deviceti  were 
uaeleflB. 
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Great  BriUin.   1806:    ib)    France.    1870; 
ftlr.  1S70;  (d)  Germany,  1914. 

tfMHOLTZ,  helm* holts,  Hermann  von 
18IH),  a  German  scientist,  distinguished 
f  in  physiology,  mathematics  and  in  ex- 
mtal  and  mathematical  physics.  He  and 
ipils  gave  to  mathematical  physics  its 
anding  position  among  the  sciences.  His 
ilogical  works  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
re,  the  ear  and  the  nervous  system.  He 
om  at  Potsdam  and  educated  at  Berlin. 
19  he  became  professor  of  physiology  at 
isberg,  and  later  acted  in  the  same  capac- 
Bonn  and  at  Heidelberg.  In  1871  he  was 
ited  professor  of  physics  at  Berlin,  and 
^  his  efforts  that  city  became  the  great- 
nter  in  the  world  during  his  time  for  the 
of  physics  through  experiment.  Among 
my  contributions  to  the  sciences  of  which 
ide  such  exhaustive  study  are  The  Con- 
ion  oj  Force,  Manual  of  Optics,  Popular 
res  on  Scientific  Subjects  and  the  Sensa- 
of  Tone  as  a  Physiological  Basvt  for  the 
Tf  of  Muitic.  Helmholtz.  was  also  greatly 
sted  in  mut«ic,  in  literature  and  philosophy. 
LOISE,  aloeez'.  See  Abelard,  Pierre. 
LOTS,  hcl'ots,  or  he' lots,  the  third  and 
:  class  of  society  in  ancient  Sparta,  com- 
of  slaves  who  labored  on  the  estates  of 
igher  classes.  They  were  the  property  of 
Ate,  and  not  of  the  individual  Spartans, 
%  whom  they  were  distributed  by  lot. 
lelots  were  treated  very  cruelly,  for  they 
lo  rights  which  their  masters  felt  bound 
ipect.  They  were  watched  with  distrust 
mce,  when  thry  grew  too  numerous  for 
iety  of  the  ptate,  2.000  of  the  leaders  were 
cred  to  decrease  their  apparently  danger- 
iimbers.  In  time  of  war  they  were  obliged 
M  arms  for  the  state.  In  464  b.  c.  they  re- 
1  against  their  masters,  but  after  an  eight- 
war  were  subdued.  Thus  they  remained 
;  until  after  the  Spartans  were  overthrown 
\  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371  b.  c.  when  they 
freed  by  Epaminondas. 
LSIH6F0RS,  hel  sing  fors,  the  capital  and 
important    port   and   commercial   center 


of  Finland,  Russia.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
191  miles  northwest  of  Petrograd,  and  has  one 
of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  A  large 
trade  in  agricultural  products  is  conducted  with 
Petrograd,  England  and  Sweden.  The  chief 
manufactures  consist  of  sugar,  tobacco,  linen 
and  carpets.  As  a  naval  station  it  ranks  next 
in  importance  to  Kronstadt,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions, from  the  standpoint  of  the  world  before 
the  War  of  the  Nations  (1914),  were  regarded 
as  impregnable.  Helsingfors  is  the  center  of 
education  and  culture  in  Finland,  and  is  a  fine 
city  with  broad,  regular  and  clean  streets. 
Population  in  1910,  147,218. 

HELVETII,  helve' she i,  an  ancient  Celtic 
people  who  succeeded  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  Alpine  region  now  known  as  Switzerland. 
The  name  means  hilly  country.  According  to 
Caesar  they  occupied  the  coimtry  between  the 
Rhine  on  the  east,  the  Jura  Mountains  on  the 
west  and  the  Rhone  River  on  the  south.  While 
Caesar  was  governor  of  Gaul  they  tried  to  gain 
new  territory,  but  were  defeated  and  almost 
exterminated.  Caesar  then  subjected  the  coun- 
try to  Roman  domination  and  established  sev- 
eral colonies.  The  Helvetii  were  mercilessly 
punished  a  second  time  for  refusing  to  recognize 
and  salute  Vitellius  as  emperor  after  the  death 
of  Nero,  and  as  a  nation  they  soon  after  dis- 
appeared, being  succeeded  by  the  Alemanni, 
who,  in  turn,  succumbed  to  the  power  of  the 
Franks  in  a.  d.  496. 

HEMANS,  hem' am,  FEua a  Dorothea  (1793- 
1835),  an  English  poet  whose  work  made  her 
beloved  in  England  and  America,  was  bom  in 
Liverpool.  Many  of  her  shorter  poems,  such  as 
The  Treasures  of  the  Deep,  The  Better  Land, 
The  Voice  of  Spring  and  The  Homes  of  Eng- 
land, have  become  standard  English  lyrics,  upon 
which  her  reputation  rests.  Her  first  volume. 
Juvenile  Poems,  was  published  when  she  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Her  principal  works  are 
The  Forest  Sanctuary ;  Songs  of  the  Affections; 
Hymrn^  for  Childhood;  National  Lyrics  and 
Songs  for  Music,  and  Scenes  and  Hymns  of 
Life.  For  her  play,  The  Vespers  of  Palermo, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  an  epilogue,  and  this 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  long  friendship  be- 
tween them.  Her  poetry,  though  without  great 
originality,  is  sweet,  natural  and  pleasing;  it 
was  the  outcome  of  a  beautiful  life  spent  in 
seclusion  away  from  the  world  of  big  experi- 
ences. 

HEMATITE,  hem' a  lite,  the  ore  from  which 
most  of  the  world's  iron  and  steel  is  obtained. 
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It  is  of  a  brownish-red,  reddialj  or  black  cdor, 
but  when  scratched  gives  a,  blood-red  streak, 
hence  its  name,  which  means  bloodtikf..  Hema- 
tite occurs  in  almost  all  forms,  from  solid  rock 
to  loose  earth.  Some  of  the  harder  forms  take 
a  high  polish  and  reflect  light,  like  a  mirror, 
therefore  are  called  specular  iron.  An  earthy 
variety  constitutes  the  pigment,  red  ocher.  But 
the  great  mass  of  hematite  is  valuable  as  the 
source  of  iron.  In  America  this  ore  occurs  in 
immeasurable  quantities  around  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  in 
Alabama  and  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mo.  See 
liiON,  for  details  of  wider  distribution. 

HSMIPTERA,  hemip'tcra,  a  large  group 
of  insects  popularly  known  as  bugs.  The  word 
is  derived  from  words  meaning  half  a  taing,  and 
refers  to  the  thick  base  and  abruptly-thin  tip 
in  the  most  common  species.  The  heraiptera 
differ  from  other  orders  of  insects  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  the  mouth-organ,  called  the  ros- 
irum,  consists  of  a  horny,  jointed,  tapering 
tube,  which  is  adapted  for  piercing  the  tissues 
of  plants  or  the  skins  of  animals.  By  the  aid 
of  contractile  muscles  it  sucks  the  juices  from 
plants  and  the  blood  from  animals.  Second, 
the  organs  of  flight,  the  fore  wings,  and  the 
hinder  parts,  or  wings  proper,  are  thick  and 
leathery  at  the  base,  and  membranous  at  the 
tip.  Certain  forms,  such  as  the  bedbuft  and 
louse,  have  no  wings;  the  water  bugs  may  be 
entirely  unwinged,  half  winged  or  fully  winged. 
SeeZofiLOOT. 

CoHEult  Comstock'a 
Ituecta;  Foot's  Insgc 
The  Inject  Book. 

Related  Sabjeela.      The    tollowlnB    Important 
members  ot  the  order  Hemlptera  are  given  aepa- 
rB.te  treatment  in  these  volumes: 
Aphides  Louse 

Bedbug  Mealy  Bug 

Chinch  Bug 
Cicada 
Jigger 


San  J03#  Scale 
Scale  Insect 
Ticks 


HEHISPHEKB,  kem'isfeer,  literally  half  a 
sphere,  is  a  term  particularly  applied  to  one 
of  the  halves  into  which  the  globe  is  divided 
by  geographers.  The  eastern  hemisphere,  or 
Old  World,  embraces  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australia;  north  and  South  America  are  in- 
cluded in  the  western  hemisphere,  or  New 
World,  The  boundary  is  not  fixed  by  geo- 
graphical or  political  considerations,  but  runs 
rather  indefinitely  from  pole  to  pole  through 
Ibe  North  and  South  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
oceans.  The  division  of  the  earth's  surface 
into    northern    and    southern    hemispheres    is 


natural,  the  equator,  in  the  e 
ing  the  dividing  line. 
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Above,  western  and  eattem,  the  New  World  aad 

the  Old  World,  respectively :  below,  northern  Bud 

southern. 

HEH'LOCK,  a  poisonous  plant  with  leavet 
so  like  those  of  parsley  that  it  is  often  mis- 
taken for  the  latter  plant.  It  grows  to  a  hei^ 
ranging  from  two  to  six  feet,  with  hollow  BtemB, 
many  branches,  and  numerous  clusters  of  small 
white  flowers.  The  plant  has  a  diHagteeable, 
nauseous  odor,  which  becomes  very  Btroac 
when  the  leaves  or  stems  are  bruised.  Thu 
affords  a  sure  and  quick  means  of  distingui^ 
ing  between  hemlock  and  paraley.  The  hem- 
lock bears  an  e^-ehaped  fruit  about  one-ei^itk 
of  an  inch  in  length,  which  ripens  in  Aug«t 
or  September.  The  leaves  and  fruit  ate  used 
for  medicinal  purposes,  chiefly  on  account  at 
the  soothing  action  of  the  drugs  they  contaii. 
The  poison  hemlock  is  a  native  of  Great  fint> 
ain,  Europe  and  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  hM 
been  naturalized  in  North  America,  and  CStile. 
It  grows  chiefly  on  low-lying,  marahy  ptiund. 
Socrates,  the  Greek  philosopher,  and  Phodoo, 
the  Athenian  general,  died  aft«r  drinking  a 
brew  of  poison  hemlock. 

HEMLOCK,  or  BEKLOCE  SP21TCS,  to 
called  because  of  botanical  resemblance  to  the 
hemlock  plant  (see  preceding  article).  It  ii 
a  large  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  seven^  or 
more  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Cuia<b 
and  the  United  States.  There  are  four  diattiKt 
species,  but  the  most  uaeftd  is  the  euton  bra^ 
lock,  technically  named  Tauga  Ctaudmm, 
which  is  found  in  Eastern  Cansda  mad  m  the 
United  States  as  far  1 


Ii«ard  to  Ge<vgia.  The  western  hemlock, 
'Mipa  futeropkylla,  is  found  on  the  Pacific 
t,  and  ertends  eastward  to  MoDtaoa  and 
bwafd  to  Central  Califoniia.  The  eaetem 
iM  suppliei  most  of  the  hemlock  lumber. 
aen  than  2,400,000,000  feet  cut  in  average 
I,  only  about  200,000,000  feet  are  of  west- 

le  hemlock  ia  a  tree  of  great  beauty,  with 
1  leaven,  dark  green  above  and  silvery 
m.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  it  warpa  con- 
aUy  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  ia  used 
(■ively  for  interior  decorations,  and  the 
aWDg  scarcity  of  white  pine  has  created 
nund  that  ia  faat  exhausting  the  forests. 
wntcm  supply  has  not  yet  been  fully  do- 
ped, chiefly  because  the  western  hemlock 
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ra  aloD^ide  of  such  desirable  timber  as 
^■8  hr,  red  cedar,  larch  and  spruces.  Hera- 
bark  is  extensively  used  in  tanning  leather. 
oil  uDd  pitch  are  distilled  from  the  leases 
wood.  Sec  Tanning;  Lumber. 
CMP,  u  plant  belonging  to  the  nettle  fam- 
who!:«  fibers  and  aeeds  render  it  of  great 
omic  value  to  man.  It  is  native  to  the 
ner  parts  of  Asia,  but  is  cidtivatcd  in 
ly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
tica.  Russia,  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary 
the  largest  producers  of  hemp  on  (he 
ipean  continent,  the  aonual  output  of  fiber 
I  Russia  in  normal  timea  being  about  1,000,- 
KM  pounds.  About  7,500,000  pounds  arc 
d  each  year  in  the  United  States,  nearly 
rf  which  comea  from  nme  coimties  in  the 
■  Grass  region  of  Kentucky.  !t  is  also 
d  to  a  limited  extent  in  California  and 
ana,  and  in  a  few  other  statea. 
«criptiim  of  tbe  Plant.  The  plant  has  a 
fa,  erect  stem  which  varies  in  height  from 
i  or  four  to  twenty  feet,  accordiog  to  con- 
«■  of  Mil  and  climate.  Hemp  cultivated 
fiber  produces  ooly  a  few  small  branches 

tbe  top  of  the  stalk.    On  these  are  borne 
Urge,  dark'green  leaves,  which  consist  of 

«mted    (finely-toothed)    leaflets.     The 
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flowers  that  bear  the  pollen  <Btamiiiat«},  and 
those  that  produce  the  seed  (pistillate),  grow 
on  separate  plants.    Tbe  former  are  yellowish- 
green  in  color  and  grow  ia  large  clusters;  the 
latter,    which 
come  to  maturity 
later  than  the 
stamina  te      flow- 
ers, are  small  and 
insignificant.    See 
Flowers,  subhead 
Flower  SlTvclure. 

Growth    and 
HairestinE.   Like 
flax  (which  Bcc), 
hemp    requires    a 
carefully  -  p  r  c  ■ 
pared    seed    bed, 
with   deep   plow- 
ing, followed   by 
thorough  harrow- 
ing.    Its  success-  HEMP 
ful  cultivation  in               ""^  °'  P''^"'- 
the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  region  is  due  to  the 
rich,  loamy  soil  in  that  part  of  the  state.     Id 
California  it  thrives  best  in  the  fertile  soils  of 
the  low-lying  lands  along  the  rivers.    The  seed 
is  sown  broadcast,  one  to  three  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  is  only   lightly  covered.     In  Ken- 
tucky, planting  begins  usually  id   April,  the 
first  seeds  ripening  about  100  days  later,  when 
th~  crop  is  cut  with  a  reapiog  knife  or  hemp- 
cutter.    After  it  is  cut,  it  is  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  ground  from  four  to  eight  days  to  dry. 

Preparing  the  Fiber  for  the  Market.  Hemp 
5ber  consists  of  many  series  of  long  cells  in 
the  inner  hark  of  the  stem,  firmly  knitted 
together.  When  cleared  from  the  tissues  that 
surround  them,  these  form  tough  strands  nearly 
as  long  as  tbe  entire  stem.  In  order  to  free 
the  fibers  from  the  woody  interior  of  the  plant, 
the  vegetable  gums  which  surrouDd  them  are 
dissolved  by  a  kind  of  putrefaction  which  takes 
place  when  the  stalks  are  soaked  in  soft  water 
or  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  This 
process  is  known  as  rctlin^  or  rotting.  In  Italy, 
where  water-retting  is  the  rule,  the  fibers  are 
fine,  lustrous,  soft  and  creamy- white,  the 
Italian  product  being  the  beat  in  the  world. 
Water-rettJDg  is  more  expensive  than  dew-ret- 
ting, or  expoeure  to  the  weather,  and  the  latter 
process  has  been  found  to  yield  a  greater  profit 
to  American  hemp  growers.  Dew-retted  hemp 
yields  a  fiber  of  grayish  color. 

In  Kentucky  the  stalks  after  cutting  are 
usually  spread  in  long  rows  on  the  bluo-(iMB 
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pasture  land.  When  the  retting  process  is  com- 
pleted the  stalks  are  crushed  and  beaten  with 
a  heavy  wooden  hand  break,  by  which  the 
fiber  is  freed  from  the  stem  and  roughly 
cleaned.  A  skilled  laborer  can  break  about 
250  pounds  of  hemp  a  day.  To  break  an  aver- 
age crop  of  fifty  acres  requires  the  services  of 
ten  workmen  for  two  months,  and  the  cost  is 
about  $500.  In  Kentucky,  machines  are  now 
being  used  which  break  the  stalks  and  clean 
the  fiber  much  more  rapidly  than  is  possible 
by  hand  labor,  but  these  have  not  as  yet  fully 
taken  the  place  of  the  hand  break.  After  the 
breaking  process,  the  rough  fiber  is  tied  into 
bales  weighing  150  pounds  each  and  sold,  the 
prices  ranging  from  three  and  one-fourth  to 
five  cents  a  pound. 

Uses  of  Hemp.  Hemp  fiber  is  exceedingly 
strong,  a  quality  which  adapts  it  admirably  to 
the  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cordage.  Twines, 
carpet  thread  and  yarns,  sailcloth  and  coarse 
grades  of  woven  goods,  such  as  sheeting  and 
toweling,  are  also  made  from  it.  Refuse  fiber, 
called  oakum,  is  often  used  to  fill  the  seams 
of  vessels.  Hemp  seeds  contain  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  oil,  a  substance  used  in 
cooking  and  as  an  ingredient  of  varnishes. 
Hemp  seeds  are  also  in  common  use  as  a  food 
for  birds. 

The  name  hemp  is  also  applied  to  various 
other  fiber-producing  plants,  such  as  Manila 
hemp,  sisal  hemp,  and  bowstring  hemp.  See 
Sisal.  b.m.w. 

HEMP,  Indun.    See  Hashish. 

HENDERSON,  Ky.,  an  important  tobacco 
market  and  the  county  seat  of  Henderson 
County,  situated  on  the  Ohio  River  in  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  state.  Evansville, 
Ind.,  is  twelve  miles  north  by  rail,  and  Cairo, 
111.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  respectively  100 
miles  southwest  and  103  miles  northeast,  by 
water.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Louisville,  Henderson  &  Saint 
Louis  lines  provide  railway  transportation. 
Electric  lines  serve  the  citj'  from  all  directions, 
and  there  is  regular  steamboat  connection  with 
Louisville,  Evansville,  Memphis  and  other 
river  ports.  Its  population  was  11,473  in  1910; 
it  was  12,192  in  1914,  by  Federal  estimate. 

The  city  is  twenty-one  feet  above  the  point 
reached  by  the  highest  floods,  and  consequently 
is  locally  kno^n  as  The  Floodless  City.  At 
this  point  the  river  is  spanned  by  a  steel  bridge, 
built  by  George  W.  G.  Ferris  of  Ferris  Wheel 
fame.  The  territorj'  surrounding  the  city  is 
an  agricultural  and  mineral  region,  rich  in  tim- 


ber and  coal  deposits,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  dark,  heavy-fibered  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, fruit,  wheat  and  Indian  com.  Its  indus- 
trial establishments  include  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  grain  elevators,  hominy  mills,  tobacco 
stemmeries,  planing  mills,  box  factories  and 
coal  mines.  There  are  fifteen  large  tobacco 
houses.  The  city  has  a  Federal  building, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  a  Carnegie 
Library  and  a  well-equipped  sanitarium.  At- 
kinson Park,  covering  130  acres,  is  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  city. 

Henderson  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  on  the 
Ohio  River.  It  was  known  as  Red  Banks  in 
1790;  in  1797  the  name  was  changed  to  Hen- 
derson, in  honor  of  Richard  Henderson,  i 
statesman  and  lawyer,  who  laid  out  the  town. 
The  place  was  incorporated  in  1810,  and  the 
city  charter  was  granted  in  1854.  In  1905  the 
boundary  lines  were  extended  to  include  Edge- 
wood  and  Audubon.  E3. 

HENDRICKS,  hen'drix,  Thomas  Andbews 
(1819-1885),  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Indiana  and  a  former  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  bom  on  a  farm 
near  Zanesville,  Ohio;  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Indiana,  studied  law  in  his  imcle*« 
office,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843. 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1818;  to 
the  national  House  of  Representatives  in  1851, 
and  in  1863  to  the  United  States  Senate;  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President  in  1868,  and  in  1872  was  elected 
governor  of  Indiana.  He  was  nominated  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  by  the  Democratic  parly 
in  1876;  was  again  a  candidate  in  1884,  with 
Cleveland  as  the  candidate  for  President,  and 
was  elected.  Mr.  Hendricks  was  the  fifth  Vice- 
President  who  died  during  his  term  of  office, 
his  death  occurring  November  25,  1885,  at  In- 
dianapolis. 

HEN  HAWK.    See  Hawk. 

HENNEPIN,  hen' e  pin,  Louis  (about  104}- 
1706),  a  Belgian  missionary,  one  of  those  esr 
plorers  about  whose  names  clings  much  of  the 
romance  of  early  days  of  adventure  and  dis- 
covery in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  hid 
preached  and  won  many  converts  in  Fnnee 
before  he  set  out,  in  1675,  with  La  Salle  to  cany 
the  gospel  to  the  American  Indians.  As  boob 
as  he  had  made  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
their  language  he  began  preaching  to  the  In- 
dians at  Fort  Frontenac,  but  the  call  of  further 
adventure  was  strong,  and  in  1678  he  set  out 
with  La  Salle  on  an  exploring  expedition.  In 
a  boat  which  Hennepin  had  built  the  partj 
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its  my  through  lakes  Erie,  Huron  and 
|Aii,  until  they  came  to  the  Saint  Joseph 
Up  this  they  paddled  in  canoes,  which 
Kire  them  down  the  Kankakee  to  the 
B  River. 

6  they  built  Fort  Crevecoeur,  near  the 
t  dty  of  Peoria,  at  which  place  Henne- 
jrted  from  La  Salle,  to  proceed  down  the 
B  to  the  great  "Father  of  Waters."  Cap- 
by  the  Indians  and  carried  far  up  the 
mppi,  he  and  his  followers  were  the  first 
men  to  look  upon  Saint  Anthony's  Falls 
lie  Minnesota  region  thereabout.  This 
ence  discouraged  Hennepin,  who  returned 
r  afterward  to  France,  and  though  his 
MS  in  the  Church  ordered  him  to  return 
erica,  he  refused.  After  La  Salle's  death 
pin  published  a  New  Discovery  of  a  Very 

Region  Situated  in  America,  in  which 
umed  the  credit  for  many  of  La  Salle's 
eries.  Some  of  his  assumptions  were 
I  false,  but  his  story  was  enthusiastically 
nd  widely  translated. 
fNEPIN  CANAL,  or  the  Ilunois  and 
18IPPI  Canal,  the  only  small-boat  canal 
iicted  in  the  United  States  since  1850, 
Is  from  the  Illinois  River  near  Henne- 

the  Mississippi,  three  miles  below  Rock 


\^     Rockforciy 

phica^^; 

X  OS^'^           Aurora 
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Y 

ILLINOIS  CANALS 
Hennepin;   (&)   Illinois  and  Michigan. 

After  fifteen  years'  work  it  was  coni- 

in  1907  at  a  cost  of  $7,500,000  and  is  now 

irincipally  for  the  transportation  of  coal 

lie  Ulinois  fields.    The  canal  is  seventy- 

ilcs  long,  fifty-two  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 

od  seven  feet  deep,  and  has  thirty-two 

Another  canal   nearly   thirty   miles   in 

,  of  the  same  width  and  deptlf,  enters  the 

pin  near  Sheffield  and  serves  as  a  feeder, 

iter  being  forced  into  the  main  canal  by 

a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  at  Sterling.    In 

rtion    with    the    Illinois    and    Michigan 

(which  see),  this  affords  a  short  route 

}it  boats  going  from  Lake  Michigan  to 

pper  Mississippi. 


HENRY,  hen'ri,  a  name  famous  in  English 
history,  borne  by  eight  sovereigns  who  have 
worn  the  crown  of  England. 

Henry  I  (1068-1135),  the  third  of  the  Norman 
line  of  kings,  was  the  youngest  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Because  of  his  studious  habits 
he  has  received  the  surname  Beauclerc,  which 
means  good  scholar.  He  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  in  1100,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  William  Rufus,  who  was  killed  while 
hunting  in  the  New  Forest.  Henry's  right  to 
the  throne  was  contested  by  his  elder  brother, 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  in  the  wars 
which  followed  Henry  not  only  established  his 
claim  to  the  royal  title,  but  wrested  from  Rob- 
ert all  of  his  possessions  in  Normandy. 

To  win  the  favor  of  his  Saxon  subjects,  he 
married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III  of 
Scotland;  their  daughter,  the  Princess  Matilda, 
was  named  by  her  father  as  his  successor  to  the 
throne.  During  Henry's  reign  great  progress 
was  made  in  the  unifying  of  his  Saxon  and 
Norman  subjects,  and  the  wars  he  waged 
against  the  Normans  in  France  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  feeling  of  English  nationality.  Like 
his  illustrious  father,  Henry  consistently  op- 
posed the  powerful  feudal  lords,  and  made 
himself  the  champion  of  the  common  people. 

Henry  H  (1133-1189),  the  son  of  Matilda, 
Henry  I's  daughter,  and  of  Geoffrey  Plantag- 
enet,  Count  of  Anjou,  was  the  first  of  four- 
teen English  nilers  of  the  Plantagenet  line. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  I  in  1135,  the  throne 
was  seized  by  Stephen  of  Blois,  a  grandson  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  after  several  years 
of  warfare  an  agreement  was  made  whereby 
Stephen  was  to  retain  the  crown  and  Henry 
was  to  be  his  successor.  The  latter's  corona- 
tion took  place  in  1154,  and  his  long  reign  of 
thirty-five  years  was  memorable. 

Henry  continued  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  checking  the  power  of  the  great  nobles, 
and  he  also  attempted  to  make  the  Church 
submit  to  the  civil  power.  As  a  result  of  his 
struggle  with  the  clergj*,  Thomas  a  Becket, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury',  was  murdered. 
During  his  reign  circuit  courts  were  estab- 
lished, the  financial  s>'8tem  was  reorganized  and 
roads  were  built.  In  this  period  also  the  Eng- 
lish gained  their  first  supremacy  over  the 
Scotch,  while  the  foundation  for  the  present 
Greater  Britain  was  laid  by  the  king's  conquest 
of  Ireland.  Henrj-'s  last  years  were  embittered 
bv  the  dislovaltv  and  rebellion  of  his  sons, 
among  whom  were  Richard  the  Lion-heart  and 
John,  the  next  two  sovereigns  of  England. 
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Henry  HI  (1207-1272),  eldest  son  of  King 
John,  succeeded  his  father  in  1216,  but  his  per- 
sonal rule  did  not  begin  ilntil  1227,  when  he 
was  declared  of  age.  He  proved  himself  a 
faithless  and  tyrannical  king,  and  in  1258  the 
great  nobles,  led  by  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort, 
rose  in  revolt,  forcing  him  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment known  as  the  Provision  of  Oxford, 
whereby  the  governing  power  was  to  be  placed 
for  the  time  being  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  barons.  Henry  later  repudiated 
this  agreement,  and  in  the  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed he  was  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Leines 
(1264)  and  taken  prisoner.  In  the  king's  name 
Earl  Simon  then  summoned  a  Parliament,  in 
which  the  commons,  as  well  as  the  clergy  and 
nobility,  were  represented,  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  system  of  Parliamentary 
government  (1265).  Throughout  the  remain- 
der of  Henry's  reign,  his  son.  Prince  Edward, 
had  control  of  afifairs. 

Henry  IV  (1367-1413)  was  the  eldest  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt  (which  see),  and  the  first  of 
the  Lancastrian  line  of  kings.  He  ascended 
the  throne  in  1399,  on  the  abdication  of  the 
weak  Richard  II,  and  as  he  owed  his  right  to 
rule  to  Parliament  he  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  first  constitutional  monarch  of  England. 
His  firmness  and  vigor  were  revealed  early  in 
his  reign,  in  his  suppression  of  the  uprisings 
of  rebellious  nobles  and  of  the  Scotch  and  the 
Welsh.  During  this  period  occurred  the  first 
persecution  of  the  Lollards.  Henry  was  the 
friend  and  patron  of  England's  first  great  poet, 
Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Henry  V  (1387-1422),  son  and  successor  of 
Henry  IV,  came  to  the  throne  in  1413.  He 
continued  his  father's  persecution  of  the  Lol- 
lards, and  in  1417  put  to  death  their  celebrated 
leader.  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  The  Hundred 
Years'  War  with  France,  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III,  was  renewed  by  Henr>'  in  1415. 
After  capturing  the  town  of  Harfleur,  he  met 
a  great  French  army  of  armor-clad  knights  on 
the  field  of  Agincourt,  and  with  a  force  of 
10,000,  most  of  whom  were  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  overwhelmingly  defeated  them. 
Five  years  later  he  concluded  with  the  French 
king,  Charles  VI,  the  Peace  of  Troves,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  crown  of  France  was  to  go  to 
the  English  king  on  the  death  of  Charles.  War 
broke  out  again  in  1422,  and  early  in  the  cam- 
paign Hcnr>-  was  taken  ill  and  died. 

Henry  VI  (1421-1471)  was  proclaimed  king 
of  England  in  1422,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Henr>'  V.  though  at  this  time  he  was  less  than 


a  year  old.  A  few  weeks  later  Charles  VI  of 
France  died,  and  the  child,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  France  also.  Henry's  imde, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  ruled  for  him  in 
France  and  succeeded  in  holding  that  country 
until  1429,  when,  through  the  heroism  of  Jotn 
of  Arc  (which  see),  the  English  were  defeated 
at  Orleans.  Gradually  the  French  won  huk 
their  possessions,  until,  in  1451,  Calais  alone 
was  left  to  England.  That  was  not  lost  until  a 
century  later. 

Henry  was  pious  and  gentle,  but  hopeleady 
incompetent,  and  at  intervals  suffered  from  at- 
tacks of  insanity.  The  great  nobles  took 
advantage  of  his  weakness  to  oppress  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  popular  discontent  found 
expression  in  1450  in  the  uprising  known  u 
Jack  Cade's  Rebellion.  In  this  reign  began 
the  struggle  between  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  (see  Roses,  Wars  of  the),  the 
first  battle  of  which,  fought  at  Saint  Albans  in 
1455,  was  a  defeat  for  the  king's  forces.  In 
1461,  Edward  IV,  head  of  the  House  of  York, 
was  crowned  king.  Henry  was  reinstated  for 
a  brief  period  in  1470,  but  the  following  yeu 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  was  murdered. 

Henry  VH  (1456-1509),  first  of  the  royal 
Tudor  line,  was  proclaimed  king  in  1485,  after 
the  defeat  of  Richard  lU  at  Bosworth's  Field, 
the  last  battle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  He 
laid  claim  to  the  kingly  title  as  a  descendant, 
on  his  mother's  side,  of  John  of  Gaunt,  founder 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  His  father  tru 
Edmund  Tudor,  Eari  of  Richmond.  By  his 
marriage  to  Elizabeth,  a  princess  of  the  House 
of  York,  he  at  last  united  the  two  rival  houses. 
Several  insurrections  troubled  his  reign,  but 
these  were  easily  suppressed,  and  he  won  the 
support  of  the  common  i)eople  by  refusing  to 
be  drawn  into  foreign  wars. 

During  his  reign  the  royal  power  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  despotic  measures,  but  these 
were  directed  chiefly  against  the  nobility,  from 
whom  he  exacted  hea^'y  taxes.  To  strengthen 
an  alliance  made  with  Spain  he  arranged  for 
the  marriage  of  his  son  Arthur  to  Catherine, 
daughter  oT  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and,  after 
Arthur's  death,  secured  the  betrothal  of  the 
young  widow  to  his  son  Henry  (afterward 
Hcnr>'  VIII).  The  friend^p  of  the  Scoleh 
was  won  by  the  union  of  his  daughter  Marguet 
with  James  IV  of  Scotland.  Henry's  nip 
was  made  glorious  by  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  of  North  America  in  1487. 
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Bory  Tm  (149MM7).  the  king  who  sev- 
CRd  the  ties  that  bound  the  Church  of  Eng- 
luid  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  succeeded  hia 
ffttber,  Heniy  VH,  id  1509,  aad  was  crowned 
two  weeks  after  hia  marriage  to  Catharine  of 
Antioa.     During 
the  fint  part  of 
im  leigD  he  gave 
his    attention 
chiefly  to  foreign 
a&in.    After  the 
election  of 
Cbkrles  V  as 
Holy   Roman 
Knperor,  Henry's 
Bid    was    sougl 
iiath  by  the  er 
pBtv  and  by  hia  rival  for  the  imperial  dignity, 
Ftmncia  I  of  France,  and  a  friendly  meeting 
took  place  in  1520  between  the  English  and 
FVeoch  kings  on  the  famous  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.    Henry  gave  hia  support  to  Chariea, 
but  withdrew  from  the  struggle  in  1525. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  come  to  a  mo- 
BOBtoua  decision  in  regard  to  hia  domestic 
■Sain,  and  one  Ihat  was  destined  to  have  per- 
nnitent  influence  in  English  historj'.  Having 
grown  tired  of  his  wife  Catharine,  who  had 
failed  to  bear  him  a  male  heir,  and  infatuated 
.  by  the  charm  and  beauty  of  Anne  Boleyn,  one 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  he  determined 
to  lecure  a  divorce.  He  pretended  to  believe 
tint  Heaven  had  failed  to  send  him  a  son 
beeauee  he  had  married  his  brother's  widow, 
and  in  1S37  he  asked  Pope  Clement  VII  to 
declare  the  marriage  illegal  and  to  grunt  him 
K  divorce.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  the  Papal 
eooeent  to  this  scheme,  he  acted  on  the  sug- 
petion  of  one  of  hb  trusted  advisors.  Thomas 
Cromwell,  and  proceeded  to  get  a  decree  from 
bis  own  courts.  In  1533  he  secretly  married 
Anoe  Boleyn,  and  in  the  same  year  Thomas 
Cnnmer,  who  had  been  made  archibi^hop  of 
Oanteibury,  formed  a  court  and  tried  the  case, 
M  ft  result  of  which  the  first  marriage  was 
deeUred  null  and  void,  iind  the  second  one 
bwful. 

A  submissive  Parliament  completed  the 
breach  with  Rome  by  passing  two  acts.  One. 
eOMCted  in  1534.  set  aside  the  authority  of  the 
Popt  in  England ;  the  other,  the  celebrated 
Art  of  Supremacy  (1535),  declared  Henry  the 
•Upreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
kii«  used  his  authority  to  suppress  the 
monasteriee  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  1539  all 
■noDaatic  property  was  given  to  the  Crown. 
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Anne  Boleyn  did  not  long  retain  the  affec- 
tion of  her  royal  master,  and  in  1536  she  was 
beheaded  on  the  charge  of  unfaithfulneaa.  Her 
daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  became  in 
time  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  "Good  Queen  Bess," 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  ntlers  of  history. 
Jane  Seymour,  Henry's  third  wife,  was  the 
mother  of  a  prince  who  later  rviled  as  Ed«-ard 
VI,  On  the  death  of  Jane,  the  king  married 
a  German  princess,  Anne  of  Cleves.  the  ar- 
rangements for  this  union  being  made  by 
Cromwell.  Henry's  dislike  for  his  wife  resulted 
in  another  divorce  and  in  the  disgrace  and 
death  of  the  minister  who  had  brought  about 
the  marriage.  The  fifth  wife,  Catharine  How- 
ard, was  soon  sent  to  the  block,  because  it 
was  proved  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct before  marriage.  In  1543  Henry  mar- 
ried his  sixth  and  last  wife,  Catharine  Parr, 
who  succeeded  in  outliving  her  husband. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Henry's  reign  is 
the  separation  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
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the  Church  of  Rome,  an  event  which  some- 
times overshadows  his  constructive  work  as 
a  creator  of  the  English  navy.  While  other 
monarchs  were  creating  standing  armies,  he 
was  bringing  the  sailing  warship  to  perfection, 
laying  the  foundation  for  England's  mastery  of 
the  seas.  The  most  important  literary  event  of 
his  reign  was  the  publication  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Utopia  (which  sec),  a  romance  of  an 
imaginary  ideal  kingdom.  b.m.w. 

Consult  Adama's  aitlory  of  England  from  the 
florman  Conqueat  to  (he  Death  of  John;  Temper- 
lej-^N  Hcnrj/  Vll :  Hume's  The  Wivei  of  Henrv 
Vllt  and  Ihc  Paris  They  Played  in  HWory; 
Hall's  llcnrv  VIII. 

HrlalFd  SubjFCfu.  The  followlnK  articles  in 
(heap  volumes  wilt  throw  light  on  the  periods  of 
Kngllsh  history  covered  by  llie  reigns  ot  tliese 
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HENRY,  the  name  of  four  French  kings. 
Henry  I  (1008-1060)  was  the  grandson  of  Hugh 
Capet,  founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty.  His 
reign  marks  the  height  of  the  feudal  system 
in  France. 

Henry  II  (1519-1559),  son  and  successor  of 
Francis  I,  ascended  the  throne  in  1547.  During 
his  reign  the  French  won  from  the  English  the 
important  port  of  Calais,  their  last  possession 
in  France,  but  in  a  war  with  Philip  II  of  Spain 
the  French  king  was  less  successful,  and  after 
suffering  severe  defeats  was  obliged  to  sign 
an  unfavorable  treaty  at  Cateau-Cambresis 
(1559).  His  persecution  of  the  Huguenots 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  terrible  religious  wars 
that  desolated  France  during  the  reigns  of  his 
sons,  Charles  IX  and  Henr\'  III.  Henry's  wife 
was  the  famous  Catharine  de  Medici. 

Henry  III  (1551-1589),  third  son  of  Henr>'  II, 
succeeded  his  brother  Charles  in  1574.  During 
his  entire  reign  the  country  was  harassed  by 
the  struggles  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  parties.  By  granting  certain  conces- 
sions to  the  Huguenots,  Henry  so  alarmed  the 
opposite  faction  that,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  they  formed  a  Catholic 
League.  Through  the  influence  of  the  League 
the  privileges  of  the  Huguenots  were  repealed, 
bringing  on  a  war  in  which  the  Protestants,  led 
by  King  Henr>'  of  Navarre,  were  successful. 

Then  followed  the  assassination  of  two 
Catholic  leaders,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  which  aroused  the  bitter 
indignation  of  all  Catholics  of  France  and 
prompted  Henrj-  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Navarre.  The  two  kings  then 
came  to  an  understanding  and  planned  the 
capture  of  Paris,  but  as  they  were  ailvancing 
toward  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  great  army 
Henry  of  France  was  assas.sinated.  He  was  the 
last  ruler  of  the  House  of  Valois. 

Henry  IV  (1553-1610),  successor  of  Henry  III, 
is  best  known  as  Henry  of  Navarhk.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  figures  in  French 
histoiA'  for  two  centuries  and  one  of  the  great- 


est of  the  Bourbon  line  of  kings.  He  was  the 
son  of  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Ven- 
dome,  and  of  Jeanne  d'  Albret,  queen  of 
Navarre.  His  mother  brought  him  up  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  in  his  early  manhood  he 
joined  the  Huguenot  army  in  France.  In  1572 
he  married  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles 
IX,  and  after  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  which  took  place  during  the  mar- 
riage festivities,  he  was  forced  to  accept  the 
Catholic  faith,  fiscaping  from  Paris,  in  1576, 
he  retracted  his  statement  of  conversion  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots, 
winning  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Catholic 
League  at  Coutras,  in  1587. 

Two  years  later  King  Henry  III  was  assassi- 
nated. Before  he  died  he  named  Henr>'  of 
Navarre  as  his  successor,  but  the  latter  had  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  throne  by  force  of  arms. 
At  Ivr>',  on  March  14,  1590,  he  won  the  splen- 
did victory  which  Macaulay  has  celebrated  in 
his  Battle  of  Ivry.  Its  opening  lines  are  fa- 
mous: 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from 

whom  all  glories  are! 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Lilege.  King 

Henry  of  Navarre. 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of 

music  and  the  dance, 
Through  thy  cornfields'  green  and  sunny 

vines,  oh !  pleasant  land  of  France. 

Even  this  victory  did  not  smooth  the  way 
for  him,  and,  in  order  to  bring  peace  to  his 
distracted    countrj',    he    declared    himself   ■ 
Catholic  and  was  crowned  king  in  1594.    In 
1598,    when    tranquillity    had    been    restored 
throughout  the  kingdom,  he  issued  the  famous 
Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  religious  liberty  to 
his  Protestant  subjects.     He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  development  of  his  country's 
resources,    and    France    enjoyed   a   period  of 
prosperity  not  known  for  many  years.    In  IWO, 
while  he  was  preparing  to  make  war  on  the 
House  of  Austria,  he  was  struck  down  by  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin. 

Consult  Williams'  Henry  II,  Hia  Timet;  Freer** 
Hvury  I  IT,  His  Court  and  Times;  Burton's  Tka 
Fate  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Related  Subjects.  The  following  articlei  tai 
these  volumes  contain  much  Information  as  to 
the  history  of  France  during  the  periods  of  tlMe 

kings  : 

Bourbon  Huguenots 

Capetian  Dynasty  Nantes,  Edict  of 

Catharine  de'  McdlcI  Navarre 

France,  subtitle  History  Valois 

(lUlse 

HENRY y  the  name  borne  by  seven  mien 
who    wore    the    crown    of   the   Holy  Romu 
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Emperor.  Of  these,  Henry  III,  Henry  IV  and 
Henry  VI  were  the  most  important. 

Henry  III  (1017-1056)  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Germany  in  1039  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Conrad  II,  and  was  crowned  emperor 
in  1046.  Under  his  able  rule  the  power  of  the 
German  nation  was  greatly  increased,  and  he  is 
also  renowned  in  history  for  the  part  he  took 
in  strengthening  the  powers  of  the  Pope  and 
in  encouraging  reforms  in  the  Church.  In 
1046,  when  three  rivals  were  attempting  to 
gain  the  Papal  throne,  he  made  an  expedition 
to  Italy,  settled  the  difficulty  by  appointing 
a  new  Pope,  Clement  II,  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  reign  made  the  nominations  for  the 
holy  office. 

Henry  IV  (1050-1106),  son  and  successor  of 
Henry  III,  became  king  of  Germany  at  the 
age  of  six.  The  nobles  during  his  mother's 
regency  rose  in  revolt,  and  when  Henry,  in 
1069.  took  control  of  affairs,  he  found  the  king- 
dom in  a  state  of  turmoil.  After  several  years 
of  warfare,  by  which  he  attempted  to  estab- 
lish his  authority  throughout  his  dominions,  he 
came  into  conflict  with  Pope  Gregor>'  VII,  who* 
in  1075.  issued  a  decree  forbidding  civil  rulers 
to  make  appointments  to  Church  offices. 
Henry's  ^nswer  to  this  decree  was  his  sum- 
moning of  a  council  at  Worms  in  1076,  which 
deposed  the  Pope. 

Gregory  in  turn  excommunicated  the  king, 
releasing  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to 
bim,  and  after  a  futile  struggle  Honry  was 
forced  to  yield.  Gregory  had  retired  to  a 
stronghold  at  Canossa,  in  the  Apennines,  and 
the  humbled  ruler  was  forced  to  stand  bare- 
footed in  the  snow,  in  the  castle  courtyard,  for 
three  days  before  he  was  permitted  to  kneel 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  and  receive  forgive- 


On  his  return  to  Germany,  however,  he 
renewed  the  struggle,  and  for  years  his  country 
was  torn  by  civil  war.  In  1084  he  succeeded 
in  capturing  Rome,  placing  on  the  Papal  throne 
an  antipope  of  his  own  selection,  who  in  the 
same  year  crouTied  him  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 
Soon  after,  Pope  Gregor\'  died  in  exile,  and  the 
ccmtest  was  taken  up  by  his  successors,  one  of 
whom  renewed  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  emperor.  Finally,  in  1105, 
after  one  of  his  own  sons  had  been  persuaded 
to  rebel  against  him,  Henr\'  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate. A  few  months  later,  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  war,  he  died. 

Henry  VI  (1165-1197)  was  the  son  of  Fred- 
erick, sumamed  Barbarossa  (which  see).     He 


succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1190,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome. 
Through  his  wife  he  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Sicily,  and  a  part  of  his  reign  was  given  up 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom. 
While  Richard  the  Lion-heart,  king  of  Eng- 
land, was  passing  through  Henry's  dominions 
on  his  way  home  from  the  Third  Crusade  the 
emperor  caused  his  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
and  the  release  of  the  royal  captive  was  se- 
cured only  on  the  payment  of  a  ransom  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  $50,000 — a  large  sum  at  that 
time.  Henry  was  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
early  German  emperors,  and  when  he  died  he 
was  attempting  to  secure  for  his  own  family  the 
hereditary  rights  to  the  crown. 

R4^1ated  SubJectH.  Further  information  as  to 
the  perlodft  of  history  which  fell  within  the 
reigrna  of  these  monarchs  will  be  found  In  the 
following  articles : 

Clement  Gregory 

Crusades  Holy  Roman  Empire 

Frederick  Barbarossa       Richard  I 
Germany,  subtitle  History 

HENRY,  Alex.\xder  (1739-1824),  a  Canadian 
fur  trader,  one  of  the  pathfinders  who  opened 
the  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  is  now 
best  remembered  for  a  book,  Travels  and  Ad- 
ventures in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Territory 
between  the  Years  1760  and  1776,  which  was 
one  of  the  sources  used  by  Francis  Parkman 
for  his  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  Henry  was  with 
General  Amherst  during  the  Invasion  of  Can- 
ada by  the  British  in  1760,  but  after  peace 
was  declared  in  1763  went  to  Mackinac  to 
become  a  trader.  He  was  one  of  the  few  whose 
lives  were  spared  when  the  garrison  there  was 
massacred  at  the  time  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy, 
but  he  was  held  a  prisoner  by  the  Ojibways  for 
a  year  before  he  could  make  his  escape.  He 
then  resumed  his  trading,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  made  frequent  journeys  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  1765  the  commandant 
at  Michilimackinac  gave  him  an  exclusive 
license  to  trade  at  that  point.  In  the  course 
of  his  travels  he  became  convinced  of  the 
great  extent  of  the  copper  deposits  on  Lake 
Superior,  but  his  efforts  to  form  a  company 
for  the  development  of  mines  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

HENRY,  Joseph  (1799-1878),  an  authority  in 
physics,  whose  brilliant  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity have  coupled  his  name  with  P>anklin*s 
and  Edison's  as  one  of  the  three  most  original 
investigators  that  .America  has  thus  far  pro- 
duced in  that  branch  of  .science.  He  was  bom 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  received  his  education  in 
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the  Albany  Academy,  He  began  to  experiment 
with  electricity  at  an  early  age,  and  his  first 
important  discovery  was  the  electromagnet. 
A  large  magnet,  which  he  built,  capable  of 
sustaining  3,600  pounds  and  occupying  a  single 
cubic  foot  of  space,  is  now  in  the  physical 
cabinet  at  Princeton  University.  In  1831  he 
invented  the  first  electromagnet  telegraph, 
transmitting  signals  over  a  wire  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  causing  a  bell  to  ring  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  wire.  "This,"  said  President 
Garfield,  "was  the  last  step  in  the  series  of 
great  discoveries  which  preceded  the  invention 
of  the'telegraph." 

In  November,  1832,  he  was  called  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at  Princeton, 
where  he  remained  tor  se\'eral  years.  In  1846 
he  became  the  first  secretary  and  director  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  government  lighthouse  board 
in  1352  he  became  a  member,  and  from  187L 
until  his  death  was  its  chairman.  His  pub- 
lished papers  include  o^er  150  titles.  In  I8S6 
two  volumes  of  the  Scivniific  Writings  of 
Joseph  Henry  were  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  A  Memorial  oj  Joseph 
Henry  was  published  by  order  of  Congress  in 
ISSO. 

HEMRY,  Patrick  (1736-1799),  an  American 
patriot,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  eloquent 
orators  his  country  has  produced.  One  great 
speech,  urging  action  against  England,  deliv- 
ered in  1775,  stands  as  a  model  of  rhetorical 
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every  schoolboy 
because  of  its  oft- 
quoted  climax, 
"Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me 
death  1" 

Bom  May  29, 
1736,  in  Hanover 
County,  Va.,  of 
Welsh  and  Scotch 
descent,  he  inherited  from  his  motlicr  remark- 
able conversational  ability,  but  as  a  student 
he  was  a  failure.  He  left  school  at  an  early 
age  to  enter  the  commercial  worlil.  but  found 
himself  ill-adapted  for  business  life,  and  after 
repeated  unsuccessful  ventures  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law  by  himself.  In  1760  Henry  was 
given  a  license  to  practice  upon  promising  to 
continue  his  study,  for  he  was  woefully  lacking 
in  legal  knowledge.  However,  his  brilliant 
speeches  in  a  noted  lawsuit,  called  the  Parson's 
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Cause,  were  stepping-stones  to  fame,  snd  be 
suddenly  found  himself  a  power  in  the  mhd- 
munity. 

An  earnest  advocate  of  the  righta  of  the 
colonies  guaranteed  by  their  charters,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  (1765)  be  stood  forth  as  the  pet^e'a 
popular  representative  against  the  arlBtoeratk 
faction.  In  May,  1774,  he  was  elected  a  dde- 
gate  to  the  First  Continental  Congrefla.  A 
year  later,  while  attending  the  Virginia  Pro- 
vincial Convention,  in  reply  to  the  objectimH 
to  his  proposal  to  organiie  a  militia  for  the 
defense  of  the  colonies  against  Kngl^llu^  be 
made  his  famous  speech  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing  is  takeni 


slavery.  Our  chains  are  already  forced.  Thdr 
clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston. 
The  next  gale  that  sweeps  rrom  the  north  will 
bring  the  clash  of  resounding  arms.  Our  brethren 
are  already  fn  the  field.  Why  stand  wo  here  Idle? 
What  la  It  that  genllemen  wIshT  What  would 
they  have?  Is  life  bo  dear  or  peace  so  aweet  as 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery* 
Forbid  It.  Almlshty  God  I  I  know  not  wh&t 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me.  give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death ! 

In  1776  Henry  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  the  first  constitution  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Vii^nia,  and  the  mme 
year  was  elected  governor  of  that  state,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  two  terms,  from  177&  to 
1779  and  from  1784  to  1786.  Later,  at  different 
times  he  was  oSered  a  seat  in  the  United  Statei 
Senate,  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State 
(under  President  Washington),  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  reelection  as  govemtH',  eacb  of 
which  he  refused.  In  1799  he  was  elected  to 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  but  died  <a 
June  G  of  that  year,  before  taking  his  seat. 

Slovenly  in  appearance,  uneducated,  wholly 
unfitted  for  business  and  pitifully  poor,  Pstridc 
Henry  won  his  fame  by  eheer  force  of  penon- 
ulity  and  oratorical  power. 

HENRY  THE  HATIGATOR  (1394-1460),  fifth 
son  of  John  I  of  Portugal  and  grandson  of 
an  Englishwoman,  Phillipa  of  Gaunt.  PrinM 
Henry  did  much  to  encourage  various  ex- 
plorcrs.  anil  from  time  to  time  sent  vessels  <m 
voyages  of  discovery,  being  influenced  laigdy 
by  what  Marco  Polo  had  told  in  hia  book. 
His  great  life  ambition  was  to  es|dotB  parts 
of  the  unknown  world.  One  of  the  results  of 
his  efforts  was  the  discovery  of  the  shape  of 
the  great  continent  of  Africa.  Under  his  in- 
spiration Portugueee  aailora  found  their  way 
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to  Brasil,  where,  later,  gold  and  diamond  mines 
were  developed  which  brought  great  wealth  to 
Portugal,  for  that  country  thenceforth  claimed 
the  vast  eastern  section  of  South  America  (see 
Dbmabcatxon,  Line  of).  The  Madeira  Islands 
were  reached  by  him  in  1420  and  the  Azores  in 
1448,  and  for  the  next  fifty  years  the  commerce 
and  colonial  possessions  of  the  Portugiiese  were 
steadily  developed  in  Brazil  and  India,  due  to 
the  impulse  he  imparted.  He  also  founded  a 
school  for  navigation  at  Sagres,  and  built  an 
observatory  near  Cape  Saint  Vincent. 

HSNSCHEL,  hen'shel,  Georg  (1850-  ), 
musical  composer,  singer  and  director,  who 
established  the  famous  London  Symphony 
Concerts  and  was  the  first  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  made  his 
first  public  appearance  as  a  pianist  when  twelve 
3rears  of  age  at  Breslau,  his  native  city,  later 
studying  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  His  fine  bari- 
tone voice  soon  gained  him  recognition,  and 
he  entered  the  field  of  grand  opera.  In  1877 
he  began  a  successful  career  in  England  as  a 
teacher,  singing  also  at  leading  concerts.  In 
1881  he  married  an  American  soprano,  Miss 
Lillian  Bailey.  He  composed  several  songs, 
operas,  and  orchestral  pieces,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  Stabat  Mater.  Both  in 
England  and  in  America  Henschel  has  exerted 
a  strong  influence  in  musical  circles. 

HENTY,  hcn'ti,  George  Alfred  (1832-1902), 
an  English  author  of  scores  of  books  for  boys. 
These  have  no  especial  literary  merit,  but  this 
fact  does  not  disturb  their  juvenile  readers. 
Something  happens  on  every  page;  the  heroes, 
many  of  them  boys  themselves,  have  to  face 
tremendous  obstacles,  but  they  always  come 
out  successful ;  and  in  the  background  are  stir- 
ring historical  scenes.  Libraries  often  find  it 
difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  ''Henty 
books."  As  the  stories  are  clean,  as  they  exalt 
physical*  and  moral  courage,  and  always  have 
a  high  moral  tone,  parents  need  not  object  to 
their  great  popularity. 

Henty,  who  was  bom  at  Trumpington,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  was  not  always  a  writer  of 
boys'  books.  After  his  graduation  from  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  he  served  for  a  time  in 
the  army,  and  in  1866  became  a  war  corre- 
q^KXident,  reporting  for  a  London  paper  the 
Austro-Italian  and  Franco-German  wars,  as 
well  as  expeditions  to  the  interior  of  Africa. 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  age  before  he  wrote 
his  first  juvenile  stbry,  but  from  that  time 
tbe  boys  did  not  permit  him  to  lay  down  his 


HEPATICA,  hepat'ika,  a  sturdy  but  dainty 
flower  of  the  woodlands  in  nearly  all  countries 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  term  for  liver,  suggested  by 
the  shape  of  the  leaves.  This  flower  is  there- 
fore often  called  liverleaf,  or  liverwort.  There 
are  two  species,  those  with  leaf  lobes  rounded, 
more  common  in  Eastern  America,  and  those 
with  pointed  leaf  lobes,  common  in  the  West. 

If  the  ill-smelling  skunk  cabbage  be  ex- 
cepted, the  hepatica  is  the  first  flower  to 
appear  in  spring  from  Canada  to  Northern 
Florida.  When  snow  is  still  on  the  ground 
hepaticas  of  white,  pink,  blue  or  lavender  may 
be  seen  nodding  in  warm,  sheltered  places,  each 
on  a  slender,  hairy  stem.  The  blossoms  have 
six  sepals,  and  are  shaped  like  buttercups. 
They  appear  before  the  new  green  leaves  rise 
above  the  leaves  of  last  year,  which  are  three- 
lobed,  dark-colored  and  leathery. 

HEPPLEWHITE,  George.  See  Furniture, 
subhead  English  Development. 

HEPTARCHY,  hep' tar  ki,  from  the  Greek 
words,  hepta,  meaning  seven,  arche,  or  king- 
dom, was  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  seven 
divisions  of  England  established  by  the  Angles 
and  Saxons.  These  kingdoms  were  Kent,  Sus- 
sex, Wessex,  Essex,  Northumberland,  East  An- 
glia  and  Mercia.  They  were  founded  at  differ- 
ent times  and  were  for  years  constantly  at  war 
with  one  another.  In  827  Wessex,  under  Eg- 
bert, achieved  supremacy  and  virtually  ab- 
sorbed the  others,  their  consolidation  marking 
the  beginning  of  the  modem  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land and  the  British  Empire.  Egbert  is  thus 
considered  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Eng- 
land. 

HE'RA.    See  Juno. 

HERALD,  in  the  days  when  there  were  no 
newspapers,  telegraph  or  telephone,  a  ruler 
made  known  his  orders  and  his  requests 
through  officers  known  as  heralds.  In  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  the  heralds  appeared  in  the 
public  squares  and  summoned  the  assemblies  or 
announced  some  exciting  piece  of  news,  such  as 
the  approach  of  a  hostile  army.  In  medieval 
times  the  duties  of  heralds  multiplied,  and  their 
importance  increased  in  comparison.  Their 
costumes  were  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  and 
their  journeys  from  one  court  to  another  were 
attended  with  all  sorts  of  elaborate  ceremonials. 
As  the  direct  representatives  of  the  king,  they 
were  regarded  as  possessing  in  some  measure 
the  sacredness  of  royalty,  and  it  was  a  crime  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  a  herald's  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 
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to  read,  in  tlie  old  romances,  of  the  coats  of 
anus  borne  by  the  noble  knights.  One  may  not 
know  what  a  "lion  passant  on  a  field  or"  really 
means,  but  it  is  nevertheless  fascinating.  It 
seems  a  subject  far  removed  from  science,  and 
yet  there  is  a  science  of  coats  of  arms,  or,  as 
they  are  more  technically  called,  armorial  bear- 
ings. This  science  is  heraldry,  which  in  many 
countries  is  in  charge  of  a  special  body  of  men. 
In  England,  for  example,  there  is  the  Heralds' 
College,  without  whose  authority  no  family 
may  adopt  a  new  coat  of  arms  or  assume  one 
which  their  ancestors  bore. 
.  What  Coats  of  Arms  Mean.  It  used  to  be 
the  chief  pride  of  a  warrior  to  keep  his  shield 
burnished  like  a  mirror,  for  it  wns  just  a  plain 
surface  of  metal  with  never  a  mark  save  those 
which  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  spears  of 
enemies.  But  when  the  Crusades  began,  in 
which  knights  from  all  over  Europe  took  part, 
it  was  found  confusing  to  have  no  distinguish- 
ing mark.  The  armor  was  all  alike,  the  shields 
differed  little  from  each  other,  and  the  visored 
helmet  concealed  the  face.  Gradually,  there- 
fore, there  grew  up  the  custom  of  emblazoning 
upon  the  sliining  surface  of  the  shield  some  de- 
vice by  which  the  owner  might  be  known. 
The  choice  of  such  a  device  was  influenced  by 
many  considerations.  Many  knights  chose  the 
lion,  a  symbol  of  bravery,  or  the  leopard,  em- 
blem of  n*atchfulDcss  and  cunning;  others  the 
stag,  with  its  proudly-held  head;  the  eagle,  the 
swan  or  the  peacock.  Plants,  too,  were  made 
use  of — perhaps  some  flower  which  grew  about 
the  ancestral  manor,  or  some  herb  which  was 
a  favorite  family  remedy.  That  these  coats  of 
arms  should  become  hereditary  was  to  bo  ex- 
pected, for  naturally  the  second  generation  felt 
pride  in  the  devices  which  their  fathers  had 
honorably  worn. 

All  of  this,  however,  was  most  informal,  each 
man  simply  choosing  what  he  pleased;  and  the 
result  was  that  there  wure  frequent  duplica- 
tions, and  confusion  was  constant  on  the  field 
of  battle.    Under  the  royal  direction,  therefore, 


pervise  all  coats  of  arms,  so  no  one's  righu 
might  be  infringed  upon.  As  customs  and  nuu>- 
ners  of  dress  changed,  the  coat  of  arms  was  no 
longer  blazoned  on  the  shield  or  embroidered 
on  the  outer  coat,  but  it  continued  to  hare  iti 
place,  and  many  an  old  family  of  *'^"e'«T^ 
whose  coat  of  arms  has  come  down  through  the 
centuries  is  prouder  of  that  than  of  its  mate- 
rial possessions. 

Some  Interesting  Examples.  Heraldry  is  by 
no  means  a  simple  science.  It  demands  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  and  the  ability  to  recf^iiie 
the  slightest  shades  of  distinction.  Here  it  ii 
not  possible  to  treat  the  subject  fully,  but  some 
of  the  simpler  terms,  which  are  frequently  met 
with  in  reading,  may  well  be  made  clear. 

First,  there  is  the  escutcheon,  as  it  is  called. 
This  is  the  background  for  all  armorial  bear 
ings,  and  is  shield-shaped,  to  denote  ita  origiiL 
The  term  is  frequently  used  figuratively,  to 
signify  the  honor  of  the  family,  and  a  "blot  tn 
the  escutcheon"  refers  to  any  disgrace  incurred 
by  a  member. 

The  second  point  to  be  noted  is  the  color  of 
the  field,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  ttw> 
ture.  There  are  two  metala,  gold  and  ailver, 
known  by  their  French  names  of  or  and  diyenC, 
and  there  are  five  colors,  red,  blue,  black,  greoi. 
and  purple,  called  respectively  gides,  tuure,  m> 
ble,  vert  and  purpure. 

The  figure  or  device  inscribed  on  an  escutch- 
eon is  known  as  a  charge,  and  chargea  are  of 
infinite  variety.  Some  are  mere  designs  a 
straight  lines,  but  the  most  interesting  are  coii> 
ventionalized  pictm'es  of  natural  or  fabuloM 
animals.  Most  popular  of  all  is  the  lion,  irtiidi 
is  shown  in  a  number  of  poeitioDa.  Since  ref- 
erences to  these  are  scattered  casually  tbrou^ 
literature,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  eqtlain  a 
few  of  the  terras. 

A  lion  rampanl  stands  erect  on  his  bind  lep 
and  claws  the  air  with  hia  fore  feet.  A  lion 
passant  is  shon-n  in  walking  poaitiim,  looking 
straiglit  ahead.  Couchant,  he  ia  on  the  groond, 
with  his  head  raiacd;  dormant,  be  is  ukep; 
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HaUtnt,  he  stands  with  all  four  feet  firmly 
le  ground.   This  little  discussion  will  make 

the  reference  in  the  first  paragraph  to  a 
>  potsont  on  a  field  or."    This  means  sim- 
i  Ikm  in  walking  posture  on  a  gold  field. 
(tifloal  Coats  of  Arms.     If  an  individual 

the  need  of  a  coat  of  arms  to  mark  his 
mt  and  his  dignity,  so  much  the  more  does 
tat  country,  and  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
1  make  use  of  such  devices.  In  monarch- 
Jie  national  coat  of  arms  is  almost  always 

of  the  royal  family,  and  those  of  some 
tries  show  in  their  charges  every  change  in 
ine  of  descent.  This  has  been  true  in  Eng- 
,  where  the  arms  of  France,  of  the  House 
tBOge  and  of  the  House  of  Hanover  for- 
y  appeared,  but  to-day  the  British  coat  of 
I  has  been  simplified  so  that  it  bears  the 
urds  of  England,  the  rampant  lion  of  Scot- 
and  the  harp  of  Ireland.  Below  the  shield 
ar  the  English  rose,  Irish  shamrock  and 
:h  thistle,  about  it  is  the  ribbon  of  the 
er  and  above  are  the  crown  and  a  crowned 
Bee  Garter,  Order  of  the. 

the  United  States  there  were  no  devices 
h  had  been  handed  down  through  the  cen- 
s,  and  it  was  consequently  necessary  to  de- 
upon  some  appropriate  symbol.  On  June 
782,  there  was  adopted  the  coat  of  arms, 
iS  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  great 
which  is  in  use  to-day.  It  shows  the  Ameri- 
eagle,  bearing  on  its  breast  a  shield  with 
een  stripes  and  thirteen  stars,  holding  in 
leak  a  scroll  with  the  words  E  pluribus 
n  and  in  its  claws  an  olive  branch  and  a 
r  of  arrows.  Canada  has  a  Dominion  coat 
IDS  which  shows  the  seals  of  the  four  orig- 
provinces — Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick — but  this  is  not  used  as  is 
leal  of  the  United  States.  Instead,  there  is 
eat  seal,  bearing  as  its  central  figure  the 
ig  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.    Each  prov- 

and  each  state  in  the  United  States,  has  its 

seal,  and  these  are  all  shown  in  the  articles 

he  provinces  and  states;  also  the  coats  of 

I  of  the  various  important  countries  appear 

icir  proijer  places.  a.mc  c. 

«unilt  Whlttemore'8  Origin  and  Antiquity  of 
Udry:  Davies's  Armorial  Familica. 

EfiATy  heraht',  capital  of  the  province  of 
■sme  name  in  Afghanistan,  a  city  of  political 
strategic  importance,  and  long  regarded  as 
*key  to  India."  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
city  is  on  the  only  fairly  good  wagon  road 
ugh  the  country  (see  Afghanistan);  it  is 
miles  south  of  the  Russian  frontier  and 


370  miles  west  of  Kabul.  The  town  itself  is 
unsightly,  with  crooked,  narrow  and  dirty 
streets  and  few  notable  buildings.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  sword  blades,  carpets,  shoes, 
sheepskin  caps,  and  rosewater  made  from  flow- 
ers grown  in  magnificent  gardens  in  the  vicinity. 
Herat  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  its  history  has  been  one  long  series  of  con- 
quests. It  came  under  the  rule  of  Arabs  in  the 
seventh  century,  was  captured  by  Timur  in 
1381  and  by  the  Persians  in  1510.  At  times  the 
inhabitants  regained  their  independence,  but 
finally  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Afghans,  who 
occupied  the  city  in  1749  and  again  in  1863. 
Population  in  1910,  estimated  at  10,000. 

HERBARIUM,  herba'rium,  a  classified,  sys- 
tematically-arranged collection  of  dried  plants. 
As  the  study  of  living  plants  in  their  natural 
surroundings  is  possible  only  in  a  limited  way, 
herbariums  are  invaluable  in  school  work.  The 
best  herbariums  have  specimens  of  plants  from 
which  the  original  descriptions  of  the  various 
species  were  made.  Those  specimens  are  called 
types.  By  studying  them  in  comparison  with 
existing  plants,  relationships  can  be  established 
and  histories  of  plant  families  read.  Next  in 
importance  to  type  specimens  are  specimens  of 
plants  obtained  from  comparatively  inaccessi- 
ble regions,  sent  in  by  collectors  who  daily  risk 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  science. 

Herbarium  plants  are  usually  mounted  on 
sheets  of  white  paper,  and  the  best  specimens 
show  root,  leaf,  flower  and  fniit.  These  sheets 
are  marked  with  the  name  of  the  species,  nat- 
ural color,  etc.,  name  of  collector  and  date  and 
place  of  gathering. 

The  oldest  and  one  of  the  greatest  herbari- 
ums in  the  United  States  is  the  Gray  Herba- 
rium,  the  labor  of  the  great  botanist,  Asa  Gray, 
and  given  by  him  to  Harvard  University. 
Ranking  with  it  are  the  herbarium  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  the  United  States  na- 
tional herbarium,  and  the  herbarium  of  McGill 
University,  Montreal.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  numerous  smaller  ones  in  museums 
and  colleges  throughout  America. 

In  the  herbarium  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of 
Paris  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  type  speci- 
mens from  which  American  plants  wore  named. 
The  greatest  of  all  dried  plant  collections  is  in 
Great  Britain,  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

HERBART,  hehr'bahrt,  Johann  Friedrich 
(1776-1841),  a  German  philosopher  and  the 
founder  of  modem  pedagog>'.  Few  philoso- 
phers or  educators  of  any  time  or  country  have 
had  a  wider  and  more  lasting  influence  than  has 
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Herbart.    Hia  educational  doctrine  was  the  out- 
growth  of  his  philosophy,  and  his  writings  on 
education  have  exerted  great  influence  upon 
the    systems    of    education    in    Europe    and 
America.     Herbart  believed  that  all  subjects 
were  related,  and 
that    the    knowl- 
edge of  one  was 
strengthened     by 
the  knowledge  of 
others.      He   was 
the   orginator   of 
the  doctrine  of  ap- 
perception, which 

preting  of  new 
knowledge  by  the 
knowledge  al- 
ready in  the  mind 

(see     Appercep-  hbrbart 

tion).   His  entire       He  believed  tontlnuoua  evo- 
.  ,    lutlonary    growth    lo    be    the 

system  is  based  biislc  principle  nf  the  world, 
upon  the  idea  that  fn"'io''u*  aXn!^  "  '°  '"""""'^ 
the  end  and  aim 

of  education  is  the  development  of  the  indi- 
viduul,  whom  he  places  above  the  family  or 
the  state.  In  his  system  of  instruction  mor- 
ality held  the  chief  place.  He  placed  special 
stress  upon  the  development  of  interest,  which, 
before  his  time,  had  received  little  attention. 
He  advocated  the  correlation  and  unification 
of  studies,  and  such  methods  of  instruction  as 
would  vitalize  school  subjects  and  make  them 
real  to  the  children. 

Herbart  founded  a  pedagogical  seminary  at 
Konigsberg  to  which  students  came  from  other 
European  countries  and  from  the  United  States. 
Although  the  institution  was  compelled  to  close 
in  1833  because  of  the  hostility  of  the  Prussian 
government,  it  continued  long  enough  to  train 
a  number  of  men  who  established  Herbart's 
system  in  other  countries,  so  that  we  can  truly 
say  that  the  Konigsberg  Seminary  was  the 
institution  in  which  the  "New  Education"  had 
its  birth. 

EIb  Quiet  Life.  Herbart  was  born  at  Olden- 
burg on  May  4,  1776,  and  his  life,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  came  to  maturity  during  the  trou- 
bled times  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its 
succeeding  wars,  was  a  peaceful  one.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  was  there 
a  pupil  of  Fichte,  whose  philosophy  he  adopted 
ardently  for  a  time  but  later  rejected.  He 
taught  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  at 
Konigsberg,  and  then  again  at  Gottingen,  where 
he  died.    Such  was  his  uneventful  career.    The 


wars  of  Germany  did  not  tempt  him;  Dev«, u 
far  as  is  known,  did  he  even  think  of  earrjof 
a  weapon  in  her  battles,  but  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish for  his  country  a  high  place  in  the  wnU 
of  thought.  His  works,  most  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  English,  include  General 
Pedagogy,  IiUroduction  lo  Philosophy,  AppHeo- 
tion  oj  Psychology  to  the  Science  of  Edueetiim 
and  A  B  C  of  Sense-Perception. 

Consult  De  Qarmo'a  Berbart  and  titt  Berior- 
tiayia ;  Adams's  The  Bcrbarlian  PivcAoIapjr  if- 
plied  to  Education. 

HES'BERT,  Victor  (1859-  ),  musieiu 
and  composer  of  light  operas  and  musical  com- 
edies, and  a,  music  director  of  intematioul 
reputation.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Irebni 
After  years  of  study  in  Germany  and  a  tour  of 
Europe,  he  accepted  the  poeition  of  solo  'cellM 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  Hew 
York  City,  in  1886.  Later  he  became  band- 
master of  the  famous  Twenty-second  Regiment 
Band:  thereafter,  until  1904,  he  was  conductcr 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra.  SiciM 
that  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  his  compoR- 
tions,  with  much  success.  His  operas,  iikcludinc 
Princess  Pal,  The  Sinaing  Girl,  Babet  in  Tof 
land  and  about  twenty-five  others,  are  notable 
for  the  easy  flow  of  rhythmic  melody  and  ei^ 
traordinary  command  of  the  technique  of  com- 
position. His  Natoma  is  one  of  the  few  li- 
tem pts  in  the  United  States  to  produce 
American  grand  opera,  with  American  soeMi 
and  American  bistory  as  its  inspiration.  Hii 
most  important  composition  for  the  'cello  is  ■ 
second  concerto  in  E  minor,  opus  30. 

EEKBICIDES,  hvr'biaydt,  chemical  piep*- 
rations  employed  to  kill  weeds  (which  see). 

HERBS,  a  term  which  in  botany  appliea  to 
all  plants  which  contain  no  woody  tinue  ud 
usually  die  down  to  the  ground  when  their 
growing  season  is  over.  Thus  beibs  are  dis- 
tinguished from  shrubs  and  trees.  The  wad 
comes  from  the  Latin  herba,  meanini  gnu, 
green  stalks,  or  blades.  In  popular  usage,  ho*- 
ever,  it  refers  to  herbaceous  plants  of  economk 
value  used  for  their  flavor  in  cooking,  for  tbeit 
scent  in  perfumes  or  for  their  propertiei  n 
medicine.  Only  the  leaves  of  acme  are  uxd, 
as  with  sage;  both  leaves  and  etalk  of  otben 
are  valuable,  as  with  celery.  The  bmb  ud 
flowers  of  capere  and  nBron;  titt  roota  erf  fucfc 
herbs  as  onions;  the  seeds  of  othera,  like  dS; 
and  the  fruits  of  some,  as  of  peppen,  it  the 
portions  of  economic  value.  Some  of  the  hotM 
in  most  common  use  to-day  are  pairiey,  txaam, 
sage,  thyme,  mint,  hop  and  cannray.    Othn 
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axe  uiiae,  balm,  cicely,  catnip,  coriander,  fen- 
nel, borehound,  hyssop,  lavender,  marjoram, 
petatyjoyal,  rosemao'i  sorrel,  tansy,  winter- 
(reen  and  wormwood. 

Sweet  herbs  were  among  the  fiist  plants  cul- 
tivBt«d  in  Europe,  for  in  materially  changing 
the  flavor!  of  meats  b^  their  use,  it  may  be 
lud  that  almost  a  new  animal  was  created 
for  the  meat-loving  Romans.  Many  herbs 
OBce  highly  priced,  however,  arc  seldom  used 
KHday.  It  is  true  that  they  have  little  or  no 
food  value,  but  they  make  dishes  savory  and 
prove  an  economy  in  making  \'cry  palatable 
diahes  of  "left--ovcrB."  A  garden  of  old-fush- 
iooed  herbs  would  be  not  only  interesting,  but 
useful.  Most  of  them  nan  be  grown  with  little 
eve.  Planting  in  good,  well-worked  soil  in  a 
■unny  spot,  keeping  the  surface  soil  loose  and 
removing  weeds,  arc  the  chief  special  atten- 
tions necessary. 

RclBtvd  SablvMa.  All  the  herbs  mentioned  in 
the  article  above  are  given   detal 


HESCUIjUTEUII,  kcT  kit  ta' nc  urn,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Italy,  memorable  not  for  its  life 
but  for  its  death,  which  was  brought  about 
by  the  same  volcanic  eruption  that  destroyed 
PtMnpeii.  It  stood  at  the  Coot  of  Mount  Vcau- 
viiM,  five  or  six  miles  from  Naples,  and  its 
fortifications  and  its  artistic  treasures  were 
known  throughout  Italy.  In  a.  d.  63  an  earth- 
quake shook  it.  but  the  damage  was  repaired, 
nod  for  sixteen  years  longer  the  city  stood. 
Then  came  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in 
A.  D.  79,  and  Hcrculaneum  perished.  Again  and 
acain,  through  the  centuries.  Vesuvius  poured 
out  its  lava  and  aahcs,  and  the  last  trace  of 
the  city  was  lost.  Scholars  looked  for  it,  but 
aever  found  it,  and  villages  grew  up  above  its 
■te.  In  1701),  in  one  of  these  villages,  a  farmer 
■unk  a  well,  and  there,  far  below  the  surface, 
were  found  marble  sculpture.-i.  Ten  years  later 
another  shaft  was  sunk,  and  the  old  thcuter 
waa  discovered,  but  little  was  done  toward 
further  excavation  until  1738.  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  Naples  took  up  the  task. 

Knee  then  excuvation.'i  have  been  carried  on 
at  intervals,  but  they  have  been  very  difficult. 
for  the  villages  above  must  always  be  sate- 
fuarded.  However,  it  is  known  that  here, 
from  30  to  120  feet  beneath  the  surface,  lies 
the  city,  with  its  houses,  it-s  temples  und  its 
beautiful  villas,  just  as  it  was  over  eighteen 
)  ago,  when  the  people  heeded  the 
IS  from  Vesuvius  and  fled.  It 
tbat  most   of  the   people    must  have 
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escaped,  as  very  few  skeletons  have  been  found. 
Perhaps  the  strangest  thing  in  connection  with 
the  excat'ation  has  been  the  finding  in  a  room 
of  a  villa  of  a  large  store  of  provisions — grain, 
figs,  oil,  peas,  and  even  hams. 

But  there  are  far  more  valuable  things  than 
these,  and  the  National  Museum  at  Naples 
has  a  wonderful  exhibit  of  marble  and  bron«e 
statues,  of  paintings  and  of  papyrus  rolls  taken 
from  the  buried  city.  The  manuscripts,  from 
their  long  burial,  are  so  discolored  and  brittle 
that  it  has  been  a  task  of  extreme  delicacy  to 
unroll  and  decipher  them,  but  some  have  well 
repaid  the  trouble.  All  in  all,  no  discovery 
ever  made  has  cast  more  light  on  ancient  cus- 
toms and  manner  of  lite  than  the  uncovering 
of  Hcrculaneum,    See  Pompb^i;  Vesuvius. 

Read  LyUon'fl  Last  Daya  of  PotnpcU:  it  will 
he  found  vjiliiable  In  thiH  oonnecUon.  Consult 
Barker-B  Buried  Uerculancum. 

HERCOLES,  huT'kulcci,  the  great  national 
hero  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  famed  for  his  sur- 
passing strength  and  mighty  deeds  of  valor  and 
endurance.  In  the  myths  of  Hercules  the  an- 
cients gave  expression  to  their  worship  of  all 
that  was  manly 
and  heroic.  The 
great  mythical 
hero  was  said  to 
be  the  son  of 
Zeus,  the  greatest 
of  the  gods,  and 
Alcmene.  a  prin- 
cess of  mortal 
origin.  When  the 
tidings  of  his 
birth  were  con- 
veyed to  Hera, 
queen  of  the  gods, 
she  determined 
that  the  child  of 
her  rival  should 
perish,  and  forth- 
with sent  two 
gigantic  serpents 
to  the  palace 
where  he  was  ly- 
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mg  m  h.s  cradle.  hercuces 

Just  as  they  were        !„  ,he  NnilonnI  Museum, 
about     to     crush  Naples. 

him  in  their  folds,  the  baby  Hercules  caught 
them  by  the  neck  and  strangled  them. 

The  education  of  the  boy  was  supen-ised  by 
Chiron,  a  famous  cenluur  {which  see),  who 
taught  him  the  use  of  all  weapons  and  gave 
him  training  in  the  various  athletic  sports. 
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When  his  education  was  completed  he  went 
forth  into  the  world,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
was  happily  married  to  Megara,  daughter  of 
Creon,  king  of  Thebes.  While  he  was  enjoy- 
ing a  peaceful  and  prosperous  life,  Hera,  still 
his  bitter  enemy,  caused  him  to  be  seized  with 
madness,  and  in  this  condition  he  killed  his 
wife  and  three  children.  When  he  regained 
his  reason  he  suffered  untold  agony  and  re- 
morse for  his  terrible  deed,  to  atone  for  which 
he  offered  his  services  to  his  cousin  Eurystheus, 
king  of  Argus.  Twelve  mighty  labors  were 
imposed  by  his  royal  master  as  deeds  of  atone- 
ment.   Says  Theocritus: 

Unto  this  thy  son  It  shall  be  given 
With  his  broad  heart  to  win  his  way  to  heaver  ; 
Twelve  labors  shall  he  work ;  and  all  accurst 
And  brutal  things  o'erthrow,  brute  men  the  worst. 

The  Twelve  Ijabon*.  ( 1 )  The  first  labor  was 
the  destruction  of  a  bloodthirsty  lion  which  had 
made  Its  lair  In  the  Nemean  Forest.  Boldly  en- 
tering the  den  of  the  monster,  he  grasped  It  by 
the  throat  and  strangled  It  to  death,  after  which 
he  made  for  himself  a  coat  of  Its  shaggy  skin. 

(2)  For  his  second  task  he  slew  the  Hydra,  a 
seven-headed  serpent  that  was  ravaging  the 
marshes  of  Lerna  (see  Hydra). 

(3)  The  third  labor  Imposed  by  Eurystheus 
was  the  capture  of  the  golden-horned  stag  of 
Cerynea,  whose  brazen  feet  carried  him  along  so 
swiftly  they  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground. 
Hercules  overtook  this  fleet  animal  after  a  long, 
weary  chase,  but  succeeded  In  capturing  him  only 
by  driving  him  into  a  far  northern  snowdrift  from 
which  he  could  not  make  his  escape. 

(4)  The  capture  of  the  wild  boar  of  Eryman- 
thus.  In  Arcadia,  was  his  fourth  desperate  adven- 
ture. In  the  midst  of  this  labor  he  was  attacked 
by  the  centaurs,  whom  he  vanquished  by  turning 
upon  them  his  death-bringing  arrows. 

(5)  Hercules  was  next  commanded  to  cleanse 
the  stables  of  Augeas.  king  of  Ells,  to  accomplish 
which  he  used  the  rushing  torrent  of  the  River 
Alpheus. 

(6)  For  his  sixth  task  he  was  sent  forth  to 
slay  the  brazen-clawed  birds  that  hovered  over 
the  waters  of  Lake  Stymphalus,  and  that  ate  of 
human  flesh.  With  his  poisoned  arrows  he  de- 
stroyed the  entire  flock  of  these  savage  birds. 

(7)  His  seventh  labor  was  the  capture  of  a 
mad  bull  given  by  Neptune  to  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  which  in  Its  frenzy  was  laying  waste  the 
entire  Island. 

(8)  He  next  journeyed  to  Thrace,  whose  king, 
DIomedes,  owned  a  number  of  beautiful  horses 
that  fed  on  human  flesh.  As  his  eighth  labor 
Hercules  delivered  the.se  fearful  steeds  to  Eurys- 
theus. 

(9)  On  his  ninth  adventure  lie  vi.slted  the  coun- 
try of  tlie  Amazons  (which  see),  to  obtain  for 
tlie  (laughter  of  Eurystheus  the  girdle  worn  by 
the  Amazon  (iiiecn.  Hlppolyta.  This  prize  he  bon' 
away  only  after  lie  had  fought  and  defeated  the 
warlike  ract^  of  women,  who  were  misled  by  Hera 
into  believing  that  the  hero  had  come  to  kidnap 
their  queen, 


(10)  His  tenth  task  was  the  capture  of  the 
oxen  of  Geryon,  a  creature  with  three  bodies  who 
made  his  home  in  the  island  of  Erythea.  This 
island  lay  far  to  the  west,  bathed  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  to  reach  It  Hercules  had 
to  pass  through  many  different  countries.  When 
he  came  to  the  frontiers  of  Libya  and  Europe,  he 
raised  as  memorials  of  his  Journey  the  two  moun- 
tains of  Abyla  and  Calpe,  the  famous  Pillars  of 
Hercules  (see  Gibraltar  ;  Hercules,  Pillars  op). 
On  reaching  Erythea,  he  slew  the  warders  of 
the  oxen,  the  giant  Eurytlon  and  his  two-headed 
dog,  and  bore  his  trophies  back  in  triumph  to 
Eurystheus. 

(11)  Even  more  difficult  than  this  was  the 
eleventh  labor,  the  seizure  of  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperides  (which  see).  To  secure  these  he 
must  needs  ask  the  help  of  Atlas,  father  of  the 
Hesperides,  who— 

With  head  Inclined  and  ever-durlng  arms. 

Sustains  the  spacious  heavens. 
Hercules    himself    bore   on    his   shoulders   the 
mighty  burden  while  Atlas  plucked  the  glittering 
fruit  from  the  gardens  (see  Atlas). 

(12)  His  final  task  was  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
the  descent  Into  the  realm  of  Pluto,  the  god  of  the 
lower  world,  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cerberus,  grim 
guardian  of  Hades  (see  Cerberus).  When  he  laid 
the  ferocious  monster  at  the  feet  of  Eurystheus. 
that  king  fled  in  terror  and  hid  himself  in  a  huge 
jar. 

After  His  Atonement.  When  all  his  labors 
were  completed  the  hero  wandered  forth  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  long-desired  freedom. 
Too  soon,  however,  was  he  forced  to  return 
to  bondage,  for,  having  slain  his  friend  Iphitus 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  was  condemned  to  serve 
Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia,  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  Omphale  clad  herself  in  his  lion's  skin 
and  made  her  hero-slave  dress  in  a  woman's 
garb,  while  with  awkward  hands  he  worked  at 
spinning. 

After  he  had  been  released  from  the  Lydian 
queen,  he  married  Deianira,  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  wanderings.  One  day  they  came  to 
a  rapidly-flowing  stream,  across  which  Deianin 
was  carried  by  the  centaur,  Nessus.  The  ccnr 
taiir,  on  reaching  the  opposite  shore,  started 
to  run  away  with  his  fair  burden,  and  Hercules, 
hearing  her  cries,  shot  her  captor  with  one  of 
his  poisoned  arrows.  Nessus,  with  his  dying 
breath,  bade  Deianira  dip  in  his  blood  a  robe 
of  Hercules,  which  he  said  would  bring  back 
hor  husband's  love  if  ever  it  wandered  from 
her. 

When,  some  time  later,  she  became  jealous 
of  lole,  a  captive  maiden,  she  unwittingly  sent 
to  Hercules  the  robe,  poisoned  with  the  Uood 
of  Nessus.  The  hero  at  once  put  it  on,  and 
as  the  poison  penetrated  his  body,  in  a  freuy 
of  pain  he  tried  to  wrench  Bwny  the  gumenl* 
but  only  tore  off  great  pieces  of  hia  own  fkA, 
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In  his  agony  he  uprooted  great  pines,  and 
Lichafl,  who  had  brought  the  robe  to  him,  he 
flung  into  the  sea  from  the  heights  of  Mount 
Octa.  Finally,  to  end  the  unbearable  pain, 
he  erected  a  huge  funeral  pile  on  the  moun- 
tain, laid  himself  upon  it,  and  commanded  his 
friend  Philoctetes  to  apply  the  torch.  When 
the  flames  had  consumed  all  of  him  that  wam 
mortal,  great  Zeus  descended  from  heaven  and 
bore  away  his  soul  to  the  abode  of  the  gotls, 
where,  wedded  to  the  goddess  Hebe,  he  lived 
in  everlasting  happiness. 

There  are  several  famous  representations  of 
Hercules  in  painting  and  sculpture.  The  orig- 
inal of  the  illustration  on  page  2779,  the 
Famese  Hercules,  is  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Naples.  Other  notable  works  on  the  sub- 
ject include  the  Infant  Hercules  Strangling  a 
Serpent  (antique  sculpture)  in  the  Uffizi  at 
Florence;  C.  C.  Cleyre's  painting,  Hercules  at 
the  Feet  of  Omphale,  in  the  Louvre,  Paris; 
and  Guido  Renins  painting,  Hercules  Fighting 
the  Hydra,  also  in  the  Louvre.  jj*.c. 

Consult  Oayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Lit- 
erature and  in  Art;  Winter's  Myths  of  Hercules. 

HERCULES,  Pillars  of,  an  ancient  name 
given  to  the  two  rocks  at  the  sides  of  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  One  pillar,  on  the 
European  side,  was  called  Calpe;  the  other, 
on  the  African  side,  Abyla.  The  ancient 
Greeks  ascribed  their  erection  to  Hercules  on 
the  occasion  of  his  journey  to  the  kingdom  of 
G€r>'on.  A  thoiisand  years  before  Christ  the 
pillars  were  crowned  by  silver  columns  erected 
by  the  Phoenician  mariners  to  mark  the  limits 
of  navigation;  there  is  a  legend  to  the  effect 
that  they  bore  a  warning  to  over-ambitious 
manners,  in  the  words  Nc  plus  ultra  (no  more 
beyond). 

HERCULES  BEETLE,  be't'l,  a  remarkably 
large  and  strong  beetle,  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  tropical  America.  The  male 
attains  a  length  of  five  inches.  The  insect  has 
long,  curving  horns  projecting  from  the  head 
and  thorax;  these 
are  curved  to 
meet  each  other 
and  are  used  as 
forceps  —  accord- 
ing to  some  au- 
thorities, as  saws.  The  female  is  much  smaller 
tht^n  the  male,  and  has  no  horns.  Two  species 
of  Hercules  beetles  are  found  in  the  Southern 
United  States;  the  largest  is  of  a  greenish-gray 
color. 
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HEREDITY,  hend'itl.  Herbert  Spencer 
defines  heredity  as  "the  capacity  of  every  plant 
and  animal  to  reproduce  other  individuals  of 
a  like  kind."  The  child  is  like  the  parent  in 
form,  structure,  general  characteristics  and 
habits  of  life.  It  does  not  bear  a  perfect  re- 
semblance to  either  parent,  but  usually  has 
some  characteristics  of  each.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  characteristics  pertaining  to  each 
child  which  vary  from  those  of  the  parents, 
and  of  the  other  children.  While  these  varia- 
tions are  numerous  they  are  minute  as  com- 
pared with  the  likenesses.  This  law  of  hered- 
ity is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life. 
Says  an  eminent  authority,  "If  the  offspring 
are  to  live  in  the  same  environments,  they 
must  closely  resemble  their  parents.  Step  by 
step,  from  the  germ  to  the  adult,  the  child 
treads  in  the  developmental  footsteps  of  the 
parent." 

Notwithstanding  the  prolonged  efforts  of 
scientists  to  discover  the  real  cause  of  heredity, 
much  still  remains  to  be  learned.  Some 
facts,  however,  are  fully  established.  We  do 
not  know  why  some  characteristics  are  repro- 
duced more  frequently  than  others,  but  we 
know  that  if  both  parents  have  blue  eyes  and 
light  hair  these  characteristics  will  appear  in 
the  children  with  rarely  an  exception.  If  one 
of  the  parents  has  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  and 
the  other  dark  hair  and  eyes,  some  of  the 
children  will  resemble  one  parent  and  some 
the  other  in  these  characteristics.  Sometimes 
a  child  resembles  one  of  the  grandparents 
more  closely  than  it  does  its  parents,  occa- 
sionally it  may  bear  characteristics  of  an  aunt 
or  uncle,  and  now  and  then  there  is  a  rever- 
sion to  a  more  remote  ancestor  (see  Atavism). 
Sir  Francis  Galton  gave  the  following  law  of 
expectation  of  inherited  characteristics:  "Of 
the  entire  heritage  of  the  offspring,  the  two 
parents  contribute  one-half,  the  four  grand- 
parents one-fourth,  the  eight  great  grandpar- 
ents one-sixteenth  and  so  on  in  diminishing 
ratio  until  the  sum  of  the  fractions  equals 
one."  From  extended  experiments  with  plants 
Mendel  discovered  that  the  offspring  inherited 
the  characters  of  one  parent  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  of  the  other,  and  recent  investigations 
show  this  to  be  true  of  animals  as  well.  Racial 
characteristics,  such  as  the  curly  hair  and  thick 
lips  of  the  negro  and  the  high  cheek  bones 
and  straight  hair  of  the  Indian,  are  inherited 
from  generation  to  generation,  but  the  inher- 
itance of  individual  characteristics  is  more  un- 
certain.   That  is,  the  child  may  not  resemble 


either  parent  ia  features,  and  its  mental  apti- 
tudes may  be  entirely  different  from  theirs. 
Moreover,  environment  exerts  a  strong  influ- 
ence over  individual  inheritance.  It  previous 
to  the  birth  of  her  child  the  mother  lives  un- 
der conditions  that  induce  worry  and  fretful- 
ness,  the  child  is  likely  to  possess  these  char- 
acteristics. The  child  bom  to  a  mother  under 
ideal  prenatal  conditions  is  more  likely  to 
possess  a  loving  and  pleasant  disposition. 

MenUl  Traits.  The  inheritance  of  mental 
traits  has  been  studied  for  a  long  time.  Psy- 
chologists, recognizing  the  interdependence  of 
mind  and  body,  have  shown  beyond  doubt 
that  parents  transmit  health  or  disease, 
strength  or  weakness,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal, to  their  children  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  many  of  them  realize.  The  statistics  of 
criminologists  show  that  the  great  majority 
of  criminals  are  bom  defective,  weak  in  mind 
or  body,  or  both,  so  that  their  powers  of  re- 
sistance are  weak.  Marriage  of  defectives  re- 
sults almost  inevitably  in  defective  children. 
It  those  criminally  inclined  marry,  their  chil- 
dren are  likely  to  have  the  same  tendencies. 
The  inhabitants  of  small,  isaktcd  communi- 
ties, like  those  an  small  islands,  arc  likely  to 
degenerate  because  of  the  continuous  inter- 
marrying in  families  closely  related.  There 
are  many  illustrations  of  this  fact. 

The  child  who  is  well  bom  is  fortunate,  and 
if  in  addition  both  mother  and  child  have  the 
advantages  of  an  ideal  environment  the  new 
being  starts. life  with  many  obstacles  removed 
from  his  pathway  to  success.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  once  asked  when  the  training  of 
a  child  should  begin.  He  replied,  "With  his 
grandparents,"  wjJi. 


RrlalFd  Sabjpfrfii.     The  tollowInK  subjects  are 
cloaely  related  to  this  topic,  and  should  be  read 
In  connection  wltli  It : 
Breeding  Eugenicx 

CrlmlnoloBy  Evolution 

HERESY,  hekr'csi,  an  opinion  or  doctrine 
o(  a  member  of  any  Church  which  is  contrary 
to  the  established  creed  of  that  Church.  The 
person  whose  ideas  differ  from  the  accepted 
belief  is  called  a  heretic.  Heresy,  which  by 
many  members  in  churches  was  considered  a 
nTong  and  exceedingly  pernicious  belief,  waa 
punished  by  death  until  religious  freedom  ob- 
tained full  sway  among  the  nations.  From  the 
thirteenth  to  the  eixteeuth  centuries,  heretics 
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were  persecuted  in  Spain,  Italy  and  Fnuoce, 
white  in  England  many  were  bumed  at  the 
stake.  Such  reformers  as  WycUffe,  Hus  and 
Luther  were  considered  as  heretics  by  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church.  In  modem  times  reh- 
gious  freedom  is  so  extensive  that  in  practi- 
cally all  countries  a  man  is  permitted  to  hold 
any  belief  that  appeals  to  him  as  right.  See 
WvcurFE,  John;  Huss,  John;  Lutheb,  Mai- 
tin,  awjf. 

HERMES,  hur'meez.    See  Mebcubt. 

HES'MIT  CRAB,  a  strange  crab  which  haa 
been  called  the  cuckoo  of  the  seashtne,  foe, 
like  the  cuckoo,  it  does  not  build  a  hoioe  erf 
its  own  (see  Cuckoo).  It  uses  the  cast^^ 
spiral  shells  of  other  creatures,  i 
drags  out  the 
occupant  of  a  de- 
sirable shell  and 
devours  the  poor 

to  obtain  its 
home.  Unlike 
other  crabs,  the 
hermit  crab  has 
a  soft,  unpro- 
tected tail.  It  is 
to  shelter  that 
tail  that  a  shell 
is  needed.  As  the  crab  increases  in  sise,  h 
changes  to  a  lai^r  shell.  So  firmly  does  the 
hermit  attach  itself  to  its  home,  by  meua 
of  strong  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  body,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  it  out  without  teariog 
the  body.  The  habit  of  living  alone  in  a  faouw 
no  doubt  suggested  the  name  hermit. 

There  are  several  species  of  hermit  cnb 
of  various  siies,  most  of  them  belonging  to 
tropical  shores.  A  species  common  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  ia  the 
short-armed  hennit.  Fishermen  c&ll  it  >adb- 
in-tke-hox,  thief  and  atone  lobtler.  The  Utter 
name  is  given  through  a  superstitious  belief 
that  it  turns  into  a  lobster.    See  Csab. 

HERMITS,  persons  who  withdraw  from  m>- 
eiety  and  live  alone,  usually  for  religioua  ooa- 
templation  and  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the 
temptations  and  cares  of  the  world.  The  earif 
centuries,  notably  the  third,  witneaaed  a  fftat 
development  of  this  practice.  The  fint  her- 
mit  is  said  to  have  been  Paul  of  Thebes,  wbo 
fled  to  the  Egyptian  desert,  where  he  lived  for 
ninety  years.  This  mlitaiy  life  also  bepa 
among  the  Christians  in  the  period  of  p 
tion.  Communities  were  formed  t 
influence  of  Saint  Anthony,  who  ia  ImowB  ■> 
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tlie  father  of  homes  for  the  monks,  where  eaeh 
member  had  a  solitary  dwelling,  but  all  came 
together  for  worship.  These  communities  fin- 
ally grew  into  monasteries,  or  convents,  and 
the  number  of  hermits  became  gradually  fewer. 
The  solitary  penitent,  or  devotee,  is  a  feature 
of  many  religions,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

Considered  apart  from  religion,  there  are 
few  people  in  civilized  countries  who  can  be 
called  hermits.  Occasionally  there  is  known  to 
be  a  person  who  withdraws  from  association 
with  other  men  and  lives  alone,  but  he  has 
no  object  other  than  seclusion. 

HSRICE,  James  A.  (1840-1901),  whose  real 
name  was  James  Aherne,  was  an  American 
actor  and  dramatist.  The  character  of  his 
pla3r8  indicates  the  sterling  worth  of  their  au- 
thor. He  was  bom  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  after 
a  brief  experience  as  an  actor  while  yet  a 
young  man,  he  appeared  in  his  native  city  in 
Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin.  The  most  successful  plays 
in  which  he  starred  were  Hearts  oj  Oak  and 
Shore  Acres,  and  these  were  written  by  him- 
self; they  were  quaint,  mral  comedies  skilfully 
portraying  types  of  everyday  life.  His  other 
writings  include  Drifting  Apart,  The  Minute 
Men  and  Sag  Harbor,  a  New  England  coast 
comedy. 

HERNIA,  hur'nia.  When  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen  becomes  weakened  or,  through  a  sud- 
den strain,  becomes  mptured,  the  condition  is 
called  hernia.  This  Consists  of  a  protrusion  of 
the  intestines  through  a  false  opening  in  the 
abdominal  walls.  The  term  properly  means 
a  tumor,  and  signifies  the  protrusion  of  any 
organ  of  the  body  through  an  accidental  open- 
ing. 

The  danger  of  hernia,  using  the  common 
meaning  of  the  word,  is  in  the  shutting  off  or 
dioking  of  the  knuckle  of  the  protmding  in- 
testine. This  is  called  strangulation,  and  calls 
for  immediate  operation  or  the  patient  will 
die.  A  person  who  develops  abdominal  hernia 
should  wear  a  truss  or  other  support  to  keep 
the  intestine  inside  the  abdominal  cavity;  or, 
better,  there  should  be  an  operation  to  close 
the  false  opening,  which  constantly  tends  to 
become  larger  the  longer  it  is  neglected. 

HE'ROy  in  mythology,  the  beautiful  priestess 
who  placed  a  bright  light  at  the  top  of  her 
lonely  tower  each  night,  to  guide  her  lover, 
Leander,  as  he  swam  across  the  Hellespont  to 
see  her  (see  Hellespont).  No  one  suspected 
their  meetings,  and  all  went  well  until  the 
fint  severe  storms  of  winter  swept  over  the 
Then   one   morning,   after   watching   all 


night  in  the  storm,  Hero  found  the  body  of 
her  lover  tossing  on  the  waves  at  the  foot  of 
her  tower.  In  despair  she  threw  herself  into 
the  sea  and  perished  at  his  side.  Lord  Byron, 
the  English  poet,  attempted  Leander's  feat  of 
'Swimming  across  the  Hellespont,  and  upon  his 
retum  from  the  adventure  wrote: 

His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love, 
The  only  star  It  hail'd  above ; 
His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 
"Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long." 

HEROD,  her'ud,  the  family  name  of  a  group 
of  remarkable  mlers  whose  members  occupied 
prominent  governmental  positions  in  various 
provinces  of  Palestine  about  the  time  of  Christ. 
The  first  and  most  famous  was  Herod  the 
Great,  the  son  of  an  Idumaean  father  and 
mother;  the  family  was  not  Jewish,  although 
the  Herods  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  the 
Jewish  religion  by  their  conquerors  in  125  B.C. 

Herod  the  Great  (74-4  b.  c),  the  wicked  king 
of  Judea,  was  often  called  the  "murderer  of 
the  innocents,"  because  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  caused  all 
male  children  under  two  years  of  age  to  be 
slain  {Matthew  II,  16).  This  was  done  for 
the  reason  that  Christ  had  been  proclaimed 
the  future  king  of  the  Jews;  Herod,  upon 
being  unable  to  find  him,  caused  all  to  be  killed 
that  he  might  not  miss  putting  this  one  out 
of  the  way  so  he  could  not  later  appear  and 
seize  the  throne. 

Herod  was  the  second  son  of  Antipater, 
whom  Caesar  made  governor  of  Judea,  and  in 
46  B.  c.  he  became  mler  of  Galilee.  Seven 
years  later,  after  the  assassination  of  his 
father,  he  was  appointed  king  by  the  Roman 
Senate,  but  it  was  not  until  37  B.C.  that  he 
succeeded  in  putting  down  the  forces  oppos- 
ing him  by  capturing  Jerusalem.  After  putting 
to  death  many  of  the  opposite  party,  he  set 
up  a  magnificent  empire.  He  had  ten  wives, 
and  much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  putting 
down  plots  of  his  various  sons  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  All  Judea  rejoiced  at 
his  death. 

Herod  Antipas  (  ?  -a. d.  39),  the  crafty 
tetrarch  of  Galilee  who  beheaded  John  the 
Baptist,  although  his  wife,  Hcrodias,  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  act.  He  was  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  by  his  Samaritan  wife  Mal- 
thace,  but  at  his  father's  death  in  4  B.C.  the 
kingdom  was  given  to  his  brother  Archelaus, 
so  in  Galilee  he  made  Sepphoris  his  capital, 
rebuilding  most  of  the  city.  After  marrying 
a  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabs,  he 
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divorced  her  to  marry  Herodias,  the  wife  of 
his  half-brother,  Herod  Philip.  This  brought 
on  a  war  with  Aretas,  in  which  Antipas  was 
routed,  for  he  lacked  his  father's  ability  in  war 
and  also  his  diplomacy.  Herodias  made  a  tool 
of  him;  urged  by  her,  he  went  to  Rome  and 
demanded  of  Caligula  that  he  be  made  king, 
as  had  Agrippa  I.  Instead,  he  was  confronted 
by  false  charges  from  Agrippa  himself  and 
banished  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  in  a.d.  39,  where 
he  soon  died.  He  is  the  Herod  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible,  for  it  was  to 
him  that  Pilate  sent  Jesus  just  before  the  Cru- 
cifixion {Luke  XXin,  7). 

Herod  Agrippa  I  (10  b.  c.-aj).  44),  the  ambi- 
tious king  of  Judea  who  obtained  control  of 
the  entire  territory  over  which  his  grandfather, 
Herod  the  Great,  had  ruled.  He  caused  the 
death  of  Saint  James  {Acts  XH,  2),  and  had 
Saint  Peter  imprisoned  to  please  the  Jews, 
with  whom  his  rule  was  very  popular.  As 
the  son  of  Aristobulus,  he  was  educated  at 
Rome  with  Drusus,  the  son  of  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, where  he  cultivated  very  luxurious  tastes. 
For  rash  words  spoken  in  favor  of  Caligula 
he  was  imprisoned  by  Tiberius,  but  six  months 
later,  on  the  accession  of  Caligula  to  the 
throne,  he  was  given  the  provinces  which  had 
belonged  to  Philip  and  Lysanias.  When  Herod 
Antipas  was  banished,  Galilee  was  included  in 
Agrippa 's  territory  and  in  a.  d.  41  Claudius,  who 
had  just  become  emperor,  added  Judea  and 
Samaria  to  his  kingdom,  which  now  equaled 
that  of  Herod  the  Great.  His  sudden  death  is . 
described  in  Acts  XII,  20-23. 

Herod  Agrippa  II  (a.d.  27-100),  the  king  over 
the  provinces  of  Philip,  Lysanias  and  Varus, 
before  whom  Paul  was  brought  by  Festus, 
where  he  entirely  cleared  himself  of  charges 
on  the  eve  of  being  taken  to  Rome  {Acts 
XXV,  12;  XXVI,  32).  At  the  death  of  the 
father,  Agrippa  I,  Claudius,  who  was  then  em- 
peror, was  persuaded  not  to  give  the  kingdom 
to  the  son  Agrippa  II  on  account  of  his  ex- 
treme youth,  for  he  was  only  seventeen;  so 
all  of  Palestine  passed  under  direct  Roman 
nile,  with  a  procurator  placed  over  each  of  the 
provinces.  In  a.d.  50  he  was  made  king  of 
Chalcis,  at  the  death  of  an  uncle  who  had  ruled 
the  territory,  but  later  he  surrendered  it  for 
the  provinces  which  he  aftensard  ruled.  He 
possessed  the  family  passion  for  building  gor- 
geous cities,  but  was  unlike  his  father,  who 
was  much  interested  in  the  Jews  and  their  wel- 
fare. When  the  troubles  which  ended  in  the 
Jewish  war  against  Rome  began,  Agrippa  II 


tried  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  making  armed 
resistance,  but  as  it  was  useless  he  remained 
loyal  to  the  emperor  by  fighting  with  Vespa- 
sian.   Later  he  was  made  praetor.  zjc 

HERODOTUS ,  he  rod '  o  ius  (about  484  -  about 
424  B.C.),  a  Greek  historian  of  antiquity,  the 
first  writer  of  historic  narrative  which  wu 
artistic  and  unified.  He  therefore  deserves  the 
title,  "Father  of  History,"  conferred  upon  him 
by  Cicero.  He  was  bom  at  Halicamassus,  i 
famous  city  of  Asia  Minor.  During  the  eariy 
years  of  his  manhood  he  traveled  far  and  wide, 
visiting  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  of 
the  Euxine,  Sc3rthia,  S3rria,  Palestine,  Baby- 
lon, Egypt  and  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa.  Eveiywhere  he 
studied  the  manners,  customs  and  religion  of 
the  people,  the  histoiy  of  the  country  and 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  his  imperish- 
able History  is  based  on  what  he  saw  and 
what  he  was  told  in  these  travels.  About 
447  B.C.  he  visited  Athens,  then  at  the  height 
of  its  intellectual  glory,  and  three  years  later 
joined  the  colony  which  was  being  founded 
by  Pericles  in  Southern  Italy.  Of  the  rest  of 
his  life  nothing  is  known,  but,  according  to 
tradition,  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Thurii. 

The  great  historical  work  on  which  the  fame 
of  Herodotus  rests  consists  of  nine  books.  In 
these  he  tells  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  free 
states  of  Greece  and  their  struggle  with  the 
invading  hosts  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  His 
pages  are  alive  with  human  interest  and 
brightened  with  innumerable  stories  and  anec- 
dotes, not  all  of  which  he  himself  believed, 
however.  His  simple,  unaffected  style  has  been 
the  delight  of  critics  from  his  own  time  dovn 
to  the  present. 

HERON,  hehr'un,  a  quiet,  solemn,  wading 
bird,  found  chiefly  in  tropical  and  subtrq;HCtl 
swamps  and  shallow  rivers,  but  also  seen  in 
temperate  zones.  About  seventy-five  speciei 
are  known.  One  species,  the  blue  henm,  is 
pictured  on  the  screens,  fans  and  potteiy  d 
Japanese  artists.  Other  species,  known  at 
egrets  (which  see),  are  known  principally 
through  the  greed  of  plume  hunters,  for  they 
are  to-day  practically  extinct  in  many  of  their 
former  haunts.  The  characteriatics  of  all  are 
the  same,  the  chief  differences  beiiig  in  vat 
and  plumage. 

Characteristics.  These  graceful  birds  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  long,  shaipljr- 
pointcd  bills,  which  seem  to  extend  into  the 
eyes ;  by  narrow  heads  and  long,  slender  aeeb; 
and  by  their  naked,  stoiklike  legs  and  mod* 


erately  aUed  winga.  Their  four  toes  arc  on  tho 
nme  level,  three  in  front  and  one  behind. 
The  t&ils  are  short,  rounded  and  compressed. 
Herona  are  able  to  strike  heavy  blows  with 
their  powerful  necka  and  strong  beuks.  Many 
species  have  long,  onutroentui  crests  and  hand- 
aome  plumes  on  throat  and  body,  especially 
during  breeding  time.    All  hate  three  pair?  of 


peculiar  feathers  called  "powder-down  tracts," 
whose  purpose  is  not  j'et  known.  One  pair  of 
these  is  on  the  breast,  one  on  the  rump  and 
one  under  the  thighs. 

In  flight,  herons  arc  not  so  handsome  as  on 
lAnd.  for  they  stretch  their  long  legs  straight 
out  behind  them  and,  unlike  the  cranes,  curl 
their  heads  between  their  shoulders.  But  at 
ft  distance  their  flight  seems  majestic  and  is 
quite  as  impressive  as  that  of  an  eagle.  Some 
herons  live  in  flocks,  while  others  live  singly 
or  in  pairs.  Their  nests  are  loose,  crude  miusses 
of  sticks,  built  in  trcclops  or  in  bu::hes  near 
the  place  of  feeding.  From  three  to  six  eggs 
are  laid,  which  hatch  into  helpless,  scrawny 
little  birds  which  must  be  fed  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  they  are  able  to  fly  and  shift 
for  themselves. 

Silent  and  alone  the  heron  stalks  along  the 
shores  of  streams  with  stately  stride,  looking 
itxr  things  to  eat ;  or.  hour  after  hour,  with 
head  drawn  between  the  shoulders,  slatiielike 
And  apparently  asleep,  it  stands,  patiently 
watching  for  fish,  frogs  or  small  reptiles.  Once 
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seen,  however,  its  prey  is  caught  with  a  light- 
ning dart  of  graceful  neck  and  epearlike  bill. 
The  heron's  only  cry  is  a  hollow  squawk  which 
Longfellow  mentions  in  Hiawatka  as  "a  cry 
of  lamentation."  Herons  are  ordinarily  loi^- 
livcd  birds  and  have  been  known  to  exist  as 
many  as  sixty  years. 

American  Berona.  About  twelve  species  of 
heron  are  known  in  America.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  the  shy,  fifty-inch  ^real  blue  heron, 
which  nests  as  far  north  as  Labrador,  Hud- 
son Bay  and  Alaska.  It  is  often  incorrectly 
called  a  crane.  A  colony  of  this  slaty-gray 
apecips,  (he  largest  of  herons,  nested  near 
the  home  of  Lowell,  and  Longfellow  wrote 
about  them  in  his  The  Herona  of  Elmwood. 
The  liltlf  blue  heron  and  enoipy  Aeron  are  bet- 
ter known  as  egrets.  The  most  abundant,  as 
well  as  the  smallest,  of  American  herons  is  the 
sixteen-  to  eigh teen-inch  little  green  Aeron. 
It  is  found  from  tropical  America  far  into 
Canada  and  is  known  by  the  boys  as  ahilepoke, 
or  fly  up  Ihf.  creek.  The  black-crowned  night 
heron  is  more  fully  described  under  Nioht 
Hekon.    See  also  Bittern;  Stogk.  H.e. 
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HERRERA,  crra'rah,  FRANCiaco,  the  name 
of  two  distinguished  Spanish  painters  who  were 
bom  in  Seville.  The  father  <1576-1656),  aur- 
named  el  Vicjo  (the  Elder),  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  national  school  of  paint- 
ing. His  Last  Judgment  is  a  masterpiece  of 
design  and  coloring.  In  addition  to  historical 
pieces,  he  displayed  skill  in  fresco  painting 
and  in  bronze  work.  Some  of  his  best  works 
arc  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris, 

His  youngest  son  (1622-16S5),  sumamed 
ft  Mozo  (the  Younger),  became  celebrated  for 
pictures  of  still  life,  especially  for  fish  pieces. 
He  was  painter  tor  Philip  IV  of  Spain  and 
superintendent  of  the  royai  buildings.  His 
best  known  works  are  a  fresco.  The  Ascension, 
now  in  the  Atocha  Church  in  Madrid,  and  San 
Francisco,  in  the  Seville  Cathedral. 

HBKRICK,  RotiEitT  (15S1-1674),  an  English 
poet,  bom  in  London  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1629  he  accepted  the  vicarship  of 
Dean  Prior,  Devonshire,  but  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  king,  Charles  I.  and  opposed  the 
growing  Puritan  power,  so  his  royalist  prin- 
ciples lost  him  his  post  in  1647.  He  then  went 
to  London,  where  he  published  Hesperidet  and 
Soblr  Numbers.  In  1662,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, he  was  reinstated  in  his  old  living,  where 
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he  remaiaed  until  his  death.  Herrick'e  verses 
are  distinguished  by  their  exquisite  sentiment, 
fine  poetic  quality  and  descriptive  beauty. 
For  a  considerable  period  following  his  death 
they  suffered  an  undesen'ed  neglect,  but  be- 
ginning with  the  nineteenth  century  there  came 
a  merited  revival.  Among  his  most  popular 
poems  arc  Corinna's  Maying,  Cherry  Ripe 
and  Gather   Ye  Roeeb-ads  White   Ye  May. 

HEfiSICK,  Robert  [Welch]  (1868-  ),  an 
American  novelist  who  ranks  among  the  (ore- 
most  present-day  fiction  writers.  Of  his  nu- 
merous novels  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
are  The  Gospel  of  Freedom,  the  Common  Lot, 
Together  and  The  Healer,  while  among  his 
shorter  stories  The  Master  o/  the  Inn  has  a 
peculiar,  fresh  charm.  Whether  he  deals  with 
the  struggle  of  woman  for  freedom,  the  con- 
flict between  a  man's  ideals  and  his  lust  for 
success  or  the  problem  of  the  modem  Ameri- 
can marriage,  he  shows  the  same  admirable 
literary  sense  and  the  same  power  of  charac- 
ter analysis.  Herrick  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  studied  at  Harvard  University,  and 
since  1893  has  been  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

HEfi'SIHG,  a  food  fish  which  is  considered 
the  most  important  in  the  world,  although  it 
is  not  so  extensively  used  in  America  as  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  member  of  the  herring  fam- 
ily which  gives  that  group  of  fishes  ita  name. 


OX-EYED  HERRING 

To  that  family  belong  the  shad,  menhe.den, 
sardine  and  ancho^-y.  The  name  is  from  the 
German  heer,  meaniDg  army,  referring  to  the 
immense  shoals  of  many  millions  of  individuals 
in  which  these  fish  live.  Common  herring  are 
numerous  along  the  coasts  in  the  temperate 
and  colder  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  vast  numbers  are  taken  from  the  North 
Sea,  but  various  other  species  are  found  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  as  well. 

Hening  CharactetiBtica.  The  average  length 
of  herring  is  twelve  inches.  Judging  their  age 
by  the  number  of  rings  on  the  scales,  it  was 


discovered  that  about  half  of  the  hening 
taken  in  one  year  of  observation  were  ten 
years  old.  They  are  weU-formed  fish,  with  thio 
scales,  blue-green  above  and  of  a  brilliant  sil- 
very-white below.  Both  jaws  have  very  small 
teeth.  Their  principal  food  consists  of  small 
shellfiBh,  such  as  shrimps  and  copepods,  or 
red  seeds.  Millions  of  herring  swim  close  to- 
gether near  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  areas 
of  from  six  to  twenty  square  miles.  According 
to  species  and  temperature  of  water,  herring 
spend  part  of  the  time  in  deep  wateis,  then 
migrate  to  shallower  wat«rs  of  coasts.  It  ia 
near  the  coasts  that  the  eg^  are  laid,  because 
they  need  oxygen,  heat  and  sunlight  in  order 
to  hatch  and  develop.  From  10,000  to  40,000 
eggs  arc  laid  yearly  by  each  female.  Settling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  they  cover  seaweed 
and  rocks  for  miles.  Within  a  few  weeks  the 
eggs  hatch.  There  are  numerous  herring  ene- 
mies, however,  and  although  herring  are  plen- 
tiful, their  number  is  greatly  reduced  by  craba 
and  fish  which  eat  the  eggs  and  young.  The 
adult  herring  are  captured  not  only  by  other 
creatures  of  the  sea,  such  as  the  whale,  porpoise, 
seal,  cod,  haddock,  etc.,  but  by  eagles,  cor- 
morants, gulls  and  many  other  birds.  It  is 
well  to  note  that  nature  provides  vast  nuiid>ers 
of  youi^  of  those  fishes  which  are  the  natural 
prey  of  larger  species. 

The  Herring  Indnstiy.  It  is  when  vast  duio- 
bers  of  birds  are  seen  hovering  over  the  dul- 
low  waters  that  fishermen  know  that  achoola 
of  herring  have  come  to  lay  their  eggs.  When 
those  welcome  signs  appear,  thousands  of  men 
go  forth  to  make  their  yearly  hauls.  The 
herring  fishing  industry  is  attended  with  dan- 
ger, especially  in  the  North  Sea,  which  ia 
noted  for  its  destructive  gales.  But  the  GA- 
ermen  of  the  surrounding  countries,  England, 
France,  Sweden  and  Norway,  are  brave  and 
sturdy,  and  each  year  they  risk  their  lives  and 
suffer  hardships  in  this  catling. 

The  principal  herring  fisheries  are  conducted 
by  means  of  large,  clumsy  sail  or  power  boata 
called  luggers.  This  name  became  well  known 
throughout  the  world  during  the  War  of  the 
Nations,  when  naval  necessities  drove  tbein 
from  the  North  Sea.  In  normal  times  they 
go  out  to  a  spot  where  a  large  number  <^ 
herring  are  seen  and  an  immense  seine  is  let 
out  from  the  boat  to  surround  the  shoal.  Hie 
crew  then  row  along  the  edges  of  the  seine 
in  small  boata  and  force  the  mass  of  Safc 
nearer  the  lugger.  Then,  when  aa  many  bei^ 
ring   as  possible   have  been  Burrounded,  die 
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logser  approaches,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
ci  the  ahining  creatures  are  raised  in  the  large 
net  and  thrown  into  the  boat. 

Gill  neta  are  also  used  in  herring  fisheries, 
and  also  fish-traps  called  weirs.  In  some  places 
the  old  method  of  going  out  at  night,  luring 
the  fish  to  the  boat  by  means  of  a  lighted  torch, 
then  dipping  them  up,  is  still  in  use. 

Although  the  War  of  the  Nations  tempo- 
rarily destroyed  the  North  Sea  fisheries,  previ- 
ous records  show  that  the  world's  annual  catch 
of  herring  has  been  1,500,000,000  pounds.  Of 
that  catch  125,000,000  pounds  were  secured  by 
United  States  fishermen  at  a  value  to  them 
of  $800,000.  The  Canadian  herring  fisheries 
have  been  estimated  at  about  235,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  about  12,000,000.  The  bal- 
ance of  1,147,000,000  pounds  is  chiefly  the  catch 
of  the  European  countries  listed  above,  and 
might  be  valued  at  a  possible  $20,000,000. 
Norway  leads  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
in  the  amount  procured  each  year. 

Uses  of  Herring.  Many  herring  are  frozen 
and  used  for  bait  in  cod  fisheries.  Millions 
are  made  into  fertilizer,  and  the  oil  extracted 
is  used  for  machinery  and  other  purposes. 
Others  are  pickled  or  smoked  and  sold  as  food 


Water,  34.6     FVote'lr\36.4     Fat,  15.8    Ash,  132 

POOD  VALUE  OF  SMOKED  HERRING 

The  fuel  value  of  this  fish  is  1,305  calories  per 
pound— about  equal  to  that  of  porterhouse  steak 
and  one-half  more  valuable  than  that  of  veal. 

fish.  Large  quantities  are  eaten  fresh.  Her- 
ring which  have  been  smoked  but  not  salted 
are  known  in  England  as  Yarmouth  bloaters. 
Thoee  similarly  prepared,  but  also  split  and 
cleaned,  are  called  kippered  herring.  They  are 
put  in  tins  in  Scotland  and  Norway  and  sent 
to  America,  where  they  are  regarded  as  the 
most  appetising  form  of  herring.  Small  her- 
ring are  often  put  into  tins  and  sold  as  sar- 
t,  and  in  London  they  are  sold  as  white- 
it,  a  celebrated  dainty  dish.  Pickled  herring, 
that  is,  those  which  are  put  into  brine,  some- 
times with  onions  and  spices,  are  sold  either 
rmmd  or  tpUi,  The  former  are  salted  whole; 
in  the  latter  the  gills,  heart  and  other  parts 
liave  been  removed.  See  Fish,  subtitle  Deep- 
8§a  Fisheries.  g.w. 


HERSCHEL,  hur'shel,  the  family  name  of 
three  famous  English  astronomers.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  (1738-1822)  was  the  first  to 
convey  to  the  human  mind  any  conception  of 
the  immensity  of  the  heavens.  While  observ- 
ing what  he  supposed  to  be  a  comet  he  dis- 
covered a  new  planet;  this  distinction  won 
him  the  position  of  private  astronomer  to 
George  III,  by  whom  he  was  later  knighted. 
He  discovered  Uranus  and  what  he  took  for  its 
six  satellites,  and  also  located  two  satellites 
of  Saturn;  he  detected  the  rotation  of  Saturn's 
ring,  the  period  of  rotation  of  Saturn  itself, 
and  that  of  Venus.  His  catalogue  of  double 
stars,  nebulae,  etc.,  his  tables  of  the  compara- 
tive brightness  of  stars  and  his  researches  in 
regard  to  light  and  heat  place  him  among  the 
foremost  of  modem  astronomers  and  natural 
philosophers. 

Caroline  Lucretia  Herschel  (1750-1848),  like 
her  illustrious  brother  William,  was  bom  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  but  early  followed  him  to 
England,  where  she  acted  as  his  capable  assist- 
ant, sharing  his  labors  and  his  distinctions. 
With  a  small  Newtonian  telescope,  made  for 
her  by  her  brother,  she  made  many  independ- 
ent observations  in  regard  to  comets,  of  which 
she  discovered  eight.  She  also  discovered  sev- 
eral nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars. 

Sir  John  Frederick  William  Herschel  (1792- 
1871),  son  of  William  Herschel,  at  first  inter- 
ested himself  in  reexamining  the  nebulae  and 
clusters  of  stars  described  in  his  father's  cata- 
logues, and  he  added  many  similar  bodies  to 
his  own  list.  His  father  had  explored  the 
northern  heavens;  he  determined  to  explore 
the  heavens  of  the  south,  as  well  as  reexplore 
the  north.  This  constituted  his  important 
life  work,  for  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he 
made  a  complete  telescopic  survey  of  the 
heavens,  his  observations  covering  a  period  of 
four  years.  For  this  contribution  to  astronom- 
ical research  he  was  made  a  baronet  by  Queen 
Victoria  and  honored  by  Oxford  University. 
He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  chemist,  and 
attained  important  results  in  photography. 
His  literary  bent  is  discerned  in  his  transla- 
tions from  Schiller  and  from  the  Iliad.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

HES'P£LER,  a  town  in  Waterloo  County, 
Ontario,  founded  in  1858  by  Jacob  Hespeler, 
for  whom  it  was  named.  It  is  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province,  on  the  River 
Speed,  five  miles  north  of  Gait,  nine  miles 
south  of  Guelph  and  fifty-eight  miles  south- 


west  of  Toronto.  Railwuy  traneportation  is 
provided  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and 
an  electric  line  connects  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  at  Gait.  The  people  of  Hes- 
peler  are  lai^ely  engaged  in  making  woolen 
cloth  and  woolen  apparel ;  over  700  people 
are  employed  in  these  mills.  Other  establish- 
ments make  enameled  ware,  furniture,  wood- 
working machinery,  stoves  and  furnaces.  The 
town  hall  was  completed  in  1916  at  u  cost 
of  W0,000.  The  surrounding  district  is  well 
adapted  to  fniit,  truck  farming  and  dairyii^;. 
In  1911  the  population,  chiefly  Canadian, was 
2.368.  B.E.W. 

HESPEHIDES,  hesper'ide.ei,  in  Greek  leg- 
end, Agle,  Arethusa,  Erytheia  and  Hcsperia, 
the  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Hesperis,  who 
guarded  the  golden  apples  which  Gaea,  or 
Earth,  presented  to  Juno  on  her  marriage  to 
Jupiter.  The  sleepless  dragon,  Ladon,  assisted 
the  maidens  in  their  guardianship  of  the  sacred 
fruit.  It  was  the  eleventh  labor  of  Hercules 
to  obtain  the  golden  apples  (see  Hercules, 
subhead  TkeTwelvc  Labors).  The  Heaperides 
are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  classics;  an 
exaifaple   is   found   in  Shakespeare's  Pericles; 


and  Whittier  in  his  Barejoot  Boy  gloats  c 
his  boyhood  memory  in  the  words: 


HESSE,  hes.  Grand  Duchy  of,  a  state  of 
the  German  Empire,  known  as  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt until  1S66.  It  is  divided  into  two  main 
portions :  a  northern  diviaioD,  consisting  of 
(he  province  of  Oberhessen  (Upper  Hesse), 
and  a  southern,  formed  by  the  provinces  of 
Starkenburg  and  Rheinhcssen  (Rheaiah  Hesse). 
Oberhessen  occupies  the  territory  between  the 
basins  of  the  Weser  and  the  Rhine  Rivers; 
Starkenburg  lies  between  the  Main  and  the 
Rhine,  and  the  latter  ri\'er  separates  Rhein- 
hcssen from  Starkenburg.  The  total  area  of 
Hesse  is  2,965  square  miles,  which  is  a  little  in 
excess  of  the  area  of  Delaware. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  grand  duchy  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture  and  mining. 
More  than  three-fifths  of  the  available  land 
is  cultivated;  nearly  40,000  acres  are  planted 
to  grapes  and  about  7,500  acres  to  sugar  beets. 
Among  the  grain  crops,  rye  and  barley  take 
the  leading  place.  Iron,  manganese,  salt  and 
coal  constitute  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  duchy. 
The  principal  towns  arc  Darmstadt,  the  capi- 
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tal.  Offenbach,  Maine,  Worms  and  Gienen. 
Education  is  every  where  compulsory,  and  there 
are  excellent  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

The  name  of  this  grand  duchy  has  figured 
in  European  history  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Era,  and  has  been  applied  to  • 


LOCATION  OF  HESSE 

country  of  varyii^  boundaries.  The  preaent 
grand  duchy  was  known  as  Hesse-Damistatdt 
until  the  time  of  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  (ISW) 
between  Austria  and  Pruasia,  when  it  was  re- 
duced to  its  present  limits;  in  IS71,  at  tlie 
close  of  the  Franco-German  War,  it  was  in- 
corporated with  the  new  German  Empire. 
Population,  1910,  1,282,000. 

HBSSIAN,  heak'an,  FLY,  a  (rail,  two- 
winged  insect  whose  yoynof  (larvae)  are  very 
destructive  to  wheat  crstw-  Wh^n  flying,  it  it 
a  harmless,  tiny  speck'''in  the  air,  but  as  a 
magot,  in  the  base  or  the  stalk  of  wheat,  it 

struct  ion  of  about 
ten  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  crop  of 
the  United  States 
and  Canada 
alone.      This 

over  40.000,000 
bushels  of  wheat 

a  "year  enough  to  HBSSIAN  FLT 

make  3,528,000,000  loaves  of  bread— vufBcieiit 
to  furnish  one  loaf  a  day  for  147  days  to  evoy 
inhabitant  of  a  city  of  2,000,000  people.  In 
addition  to  thia  destruction,  it  also  does  coa- 
siderablc  damage  to  barley  and  lye. 

This  pest  received  its  name  fram  an  UH 
founded  belief  that  it  was  introduced  into 
America  in  the  bedding-straw  of  Hmbu 
troops  employed  to  fight  agunrt  the  AruerieiM 
during  the   War  of  IndependeiMB  tea  Hi^ 
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8IANS).  The  parent  fly  is  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  long,  with  a  wing  expanse  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  With  its  dark-brown  body 
and  dusky-gray  wings,  it  looks  very  much  like 
a  mosquito.  There  are  two  principal  broods 
annually.  The  eggs  for  one  arc  laid  during 
April  or  May^  and  for  the  other  during  Sep- 
tember. Each  female  lays  from  100  to  150 
.  tiny  pale-red  eggs.  They  are  deposited  in  rows 
of  three  or  more  on  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf 
or  on  the  lower  joints  of  the  wheat  stalk.  In 
about  five  days  whitish  maggots  hatch  from 
the  eggs  and  embed  themselves  between  the 
leaf-sheath  and  stem  of  the  grain.  They  then 
commence  to  suck  the  juices  from  the  stem, 
and  their  presence  can  be  told  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  plant  at  those  points  (see  Galls). 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  young  (lar\'ae)  change 
into  forms  which  look  like  flaxseed.  They  re- 
main in  that  state  until  they  are  ready  to 
emerge  as  full-fledged  flies.  The  eggs  laid  in 
the  spring  develop  into  the  adult  flies  of  Sep- 
tember; those  laid  in  fall  produce  the  full- 
grown  flies  of  April  and  May. 

It  is  impossible  entirely  to  save  a  crop  which 
has  bcK^ome  badly  infested  with  Hessian  flies. 
Plentiful  and  prompt  use  of  fertilizers  will 
cause  the  wheat  to  send  out  new  shoots  and 
80  a  better  yield  will  be  obtained.  By  plant- 
ing' winter  wheat  late  enough  not  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  fly  and  early  enough  not  to  be 
affected  by  weather  conditions,  the  crop  is 
practically  assured.  The  exact  date  of  plant- 
ing will  vary  with  the  locality  from  about 
September  15  to  October  15.  Planting  a  small 
strip  of  wheat  early  enough  in  spring  for  the 
flies  to  lay  their  eggs  in  it,  then  plowing  it 
under,  will  insure  the  safety  of  the  actual  crop 
planted  later.  m.s. 

Consult  Lugger's  Ileasian  Fly,  published  by  the 
Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station : 
Webster's  Hrsaian  Fly,  procurable  from  the 
United  States  I>epartment  of  Agriculture. 

HESSIANS,  hesh'am,  the  name  given  to 
the  German  soldiers  who  were  hired  by  the 
British  to  tight  against  the  .\merican  colonies 
during  the  Revolutionar>'  War.  A.s  more  than 
half  of  them  came  from  two  Hcs:<ian  prov- 
inces, the  term  was  applied  to  the  whole  body 
of  mercenaries,  about  29,800,  who  had  been 
sold  into  a  war  in  which  they  had  no  interest. 
The  men  who  were  thus  shipped  to  America 
were  victims  of  a  system  which  allowed  Kuro- 
pean  princes  to  sell  their  subjects  into  military 
•ervicc.  The  men  wcrt»  paid  the  usual  sol- 
dien'   wages,  about   twenty-five   cents  a   day, 


the  princes  meanwhile  pocketing  a  substantial 
bonus  from  the  British  government.  Many  of 
the  Hessians  settled  in  America  after  the  war 
and  became  industrious  and  loyal  citizens. 

HEWITT,  Abram  Stevens  (1822-1903). 
an  American  manufacturer  and  politician, 
through  whose  generosity  Cooper  Institute  in 
New  York  City  is  largely  maintained,  was 
bom  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  In  1842  he  was 
graduated  with  honor  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York  City,  and  a  year  later  began  the 
study  of  law.  On  account  of  failing  eyesight 
he  gave  up  the  profession  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  with  Edward  Cooper,  a 
classmate,  and  son  of  Peter  Cooper,  the  founder 
of  Cooper  Institute,  the  maintenance  of  the 
institute  being  largely  due  to  his  efforts  as 
he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  trustee  and  secre- 
tary for  many  years. 

He  introduced  the  open-hearth  process  of 
making  steel  in  America.  In  1847  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  by  Tammany  Hall  (which 
see) ;  was  elected  and  served  from  that  time 
until  1886,  with  the  exception  of  one  term. 
He  was  elected  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1886 
after  a  campaign  in  which  Henry  George  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  were  defeated.  After  his 
retirement  from  office  he  gave  attention  to 
private  business  affairs,  but  kept  closely  identi- 
fied with  municipal  movements  and  reforms. 
In  1901  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  tnistees 
at  the  organization  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion.   See  Cooper,  Peter. 

HEWLETT,  Maukice  Henry  (1861-  ), 
an  English  novelist,  born  in  London,  who 
achieved  fame  by  his  brilliant  and  faithful 
interpretations  of  the  historical  strife  and 
romance  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  London  International  College,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1891.  Besides 
Forest  Lovers,  his  first  popular  success,  his 
novels  on  medieval  themes  include  Richard 
Yea-and-Xay,  New  Canterbury  Tales,  Little 
Novels  of  Italy,  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd, 
Fond  Adventures  and  The  Queen's  Quair. 
Among  his  novels  of  modem  life,  which  indi- 
cate their  author's  sociali.stic  views,  are  The 
Half-Way  House,  Open  Country,  and  Rest 
Harrow.  Mr.  Hewlett's  style  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  period  of  his  historical 
romances,  so  nuich  so  that  at  times  it  is  .diffi- 
cult to  pain  his  thought. 

HEYSE,  hi'ze,  Pail  Johann  (1830-1914),  a 
German  novelist,  dramatist  and  poet.  He  was 
acknowledged  a  miister  of  the  novelette,  of 
which  he  published  more  than  a  score  of  col- 
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lections  under  various  titles,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  L'Arrabbiata,  counted  among  the 
most  perfect  short  stories  ever  written.  His 
poetic  works  include  narrative  poems,  among 
which  is  Urica;  and  epics,  the  most  notable  of 
which  are  The  Bride  of  Cypem  and  Thekla. 
He  wrote  many  dramas  as  well  as  novels,  bilt 
they  were  less  successful.  His  novels,  The  Chil- 
dren of  the  World,  In  Paradise  and  Merlin, 
although  somewhat  pessimistic,  met  with  gen- 
erous recognition.  Heyse  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  prize  in  literature  in  1910  (see  Nobel 
Prizes). 

HEZ'EKIAH  (752-698  B.C.),  the  good  king  of 
Judah  who  began  his  reign  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  by  suppressing  all  idolatrous  wor- 
ship which  had  existed  under  the  rule  of  his 
wicked  father  Ahaz.  After  celebrating  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  to  which  he  invited  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel,  he  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Philistines  and  became  great  and  prosper- 
ous. In  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  the 
king  of  Ass>Tia  carried  most  of  the  people  of 
Israel  into  captivity,  but  it  was  not  until  eight 
years  later  that  he  made  an  assault  on  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  At  first  Hezekiah  offered 
him  tribute,  but  when  these  demands  became 
too  great,  they  were  refused.  Then  Sennach- 
erib, the  king  of  Ass\Tia,  advanced  against 
Jerusalem,  but  God  interfered  by  sending  a 
plague  into  the  Assyrian  army,  which  killed 
about  185,000  in  one  night  (//  Kings  XIX,  35). 

In  his  famous  poem,  The  Destruction  of 
Sennacherib,  B3Ton  describes  how — 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  grleaming  in  purple  and  gold, 

and  tells  in  ringing  verse  of  the  catastrophe: 

And   the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by   the 

sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  grlance  of  the  Lord ! 

After  that  Hezekiah's  reign  was  one  of  great 
prosperity  for  his  nation,  but  he  was  warned 
by  Isaiah  of  its  future  capture  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

HIAWATHA,  hiawah'tha,  sometimes  pro- 
nounced he'awah  tha,  is  the  hero  of  Long- 
fellows  famous  Indian  epic.  The  Song  of  Hia- 
watha. Several  of  the  North  American  Indian 
tribes  had  their  legends  of  some  such  warrior, 
supernatural  in  his  birth  and  in  his  strength, 
who  had  been  sent  to  open  up  their  rivers, 
show  them  the  way  through  the  forests,  teach 
them  many  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  above  all 
things,  plant  for  them  the  maize,  or  Indian 
corn.    These  legends  Longfellow  collected  and 


wove  into  a  poem  which  still  appeals  not  only 
to  children  but  to  all  who — 

Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow. 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest. 
Love  the  wind  among  the  branches. 
And  the  rain-shower  and.  the  snowstorm. 

Of  Hiawatha's  birth  and  childhood;  of  his 

contest ^with  the  West-Wind,  his  father;  of  his 

fasting,  his  fishing,  his  wedding,  his  planting  . 

of  the  com,  his  grief  at  the  death  of  his  friends 

and  of  his  wife  Minnehaha,  and  finally  of  his 

departure  into  "the  land  of  the  Hereafter*'— all 

these  and  more  the  epic  treats  in  the  unrh3rmed 

verse  which  suits  so  well  the  subject.    There 

is  about  the  poem  enough  of  an  air  of  realism 

to  make  it  interesting,  yet  the  atmosphere  of 

mystery,  of  something  more  than  human,  is 

felt  throughout  it. 

An  excellent  book  for  children  is  Holbrook's 
Hiawatha  Primer. 

HIBBEN,  hib'en,  John  Grieb  (1861-  ), 
an  American  educator,  university  president  and 
logician,  bom  at  Peoria,  HI.,  and  educated  at 
Princeton  University,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  University  of  Beriin.  In 
1887  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Pre8b3rterian  Church,  and  for  four  years  was 
pastor  at  Chambersbuig,  Pft.  He  became  in- 
stmctor  in  logic  and  jmyt^oLogy  at  Princeton 
in  1891,  was  later  promoted  to  a  professortfiip, 
and  in  Januai>%  1912,  was  chosen  president  of 
the  institution  to  succeed  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  had  resigned  to  become  governor  of  New 
Jersey. 

His  woiis,  width  have  given  him  high  rank 
among  writers  on  pliilosophical  subjects,  in- 
clude Inductive  Logic,  The  Problems  of 
Philosophy,  Deduetiv^  liogic.  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Enlightentmrmi  and  a  volume  of  essays 
entitled  A  Defense  of  Prejudice,  He  is  also 
the  editor  of  the  series  known  as  ''Epodis  of 
Philosophy.'* 

HIBBIHG,  hib'img^  MiXN.,  an  important 
coal-mining  town  in  Saint  Louis  County,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  on  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  A 
Northern  railroads,  twenty-five  miles  west  ol 
Virginia  and  eighty  miles  northwest  of  Duluth. 
Hibbing  and  Viifinia  are  eoonected  by  an  elee- 
tric  line.  The  area  of  tlie  city  is  nearly  two 
and  a  half  square  mfles.  The  p<qnilatioii, 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  foreign,  including  maagr 
Austrians^  FiniB  aad  Itdittnt»  was  8^32  in  1910; 
in  1916.  by  a  Fcdmi  emamt^  it  was  16,413. 

Hibbing  1n»  in  tltt  iwodwtm  iron  ore  regiaii 
of  the  Menbs  Finp,  aoi^  tbsa  for^  nua^f 
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being  within  ten  miles  of  the  city.  Here  are 
the  largest  open-pit  mioes  in  the  world.  Lum- 
bering and  farming  are  important  industries 
of  the  ouiToundiDK  country-  1^^  more  promi- 
nent buildings  are  a  village  halt,  erected  at  a 
coat  of  1135,000;  a  high  school,  costing  1300,- 
000;  a  Carnegie  Library  and  two  private  hospi- 
tals, la  I  he  town  are  Mesaba  and  Bennet 
parks  and  near  by  is  Sturgeon  Lake.  Hibbing 
was  settled  in  1892  and  incorporated  in  1393. 
Id  1917  it  was  still  governed  under  a  village 

BIBEBVATION.  hi ber na' shun.  When  icy 
winds  roar  through  the  treetops  and  snow  is 
piled  high  on  the  ground,  many  animals  tuck 
themselves  into  out-of-the-way  places  and  fall 
into  a  long  sleep.  That  sleep  is  called  hiberna- 
tion, meaning  tuinleT  sleep,  from  the  Latin 
word  kibemiu,  for  winter.  In  that  state  long 
periods  of  severe  weather  or  scarcity  of  food 
are  passed  without  discomfort  to  the  animal. 
A  similar  state  of  sleeping  occurring  in  sum- 
mer months  is  called  estivation. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  change,  the 
animal  grows  fatter  and  becomes  gradually 
more  slow  in  ita  habits,  until  finally  it  falls 
into  .a  stupor.  Some  animals,  such  as  the 
badger,  do  not  waken  until  the  period  of  cold 
or  food  scarcity  is  passed.  Others,  such  as  the 
chipmunk  and  gopher,  become  active  on  pleas- 
ant days,  partake  of  food  which  they  have 
stored  and  then  go  back  to  sleep.  Each  animal 
•eems  to  be  governed  by  habits  which  have 
passed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
When  an  animal  wakens  from  its  hibernation 
it  has  lost  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  of  its 
weight,  for  it  has  used  its  stored-up  fat  during 
its  long  sleep,  and  is  weak  and  inactive,  but  it 
quickly  regains  its  natural  vigor. 

During  hibernation  animals  breathe  very 
elowly  and  the  heart  scarcely  beats.  For  that 
reason  a  rude  awakening  sometimes  will  cause 
death.  The  body  temperature  of  a  hibernating 
animal  is  usually  that  of  its  surroundings.  A 
sli^t  increase  in  the  temperature  will  generally 
awaken  the  sleeper.  But  hunger  is  probably 
the  call  which  it  answers  when  once  again  it 
is  time  to  become  active. 

Hibernating  animals  are  chiefly  vegetable 
feeden.  Almost  all  burrowing  animals  hiber- 
nate, and  among  them  the  woodcbuck  is  most 
notable.  The  length  of  its  winter  sleep  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  weather  prophecy  (see 
Gboukdhoo),  Bears,  skunks,  dormice,  squir- 
reb,  prairie  dogs,  badgers  and  bats  also  escape 
the  rigon  of  northern  winters  by  hibernation. 


When  ice  locks  up  waters,  many  fish  buiy 
themselves  in  the  mud  and  sleep.  Toads,  frogs 
and  some  reptiles,  a  few  butterflies  and  many 
other  insects  have  similar  long  periods  of  in- 
activity. V.L.K. 

HIBEBHIA,  hiber'ma,  the  ancient  name  of 
Ireland,  said  to  have  been  applied  to  it  first 
by  Julius  Caesar.  Frequent  reference  to  it  is 
found  in  the  classics,  notably  in  the  writings  of 
Ptolemy,  who  described  the  country  in  detail, 
under  the  name  Juvema. 

HIBISCUS,   hibii'kus,  a  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical   plant    of    the    mallow    family    which 
yields   mucilage.     The   rose   oj  Sharon   is   the 
most  familiar  cultivated  species.    Another  more 
hardy  variety,  the  siramp  rose  mallow,  flour- 
ishes    along     the 
Atlantic     coast 
and  near  the 
Great    Lakes. 
This  plant  is  very 
attractive,  with 
large,   velvety 
leaves    and    bell- 
shaped  ,     rose- 
colored  flowers. 
The   unripe   fruit 
of  another  species 
is    used    in    the 
East    and    West 
Indies  and  in  the 

United  States  for  hibiscus 

thickening  broths  The  variety  known  as  the 
and  as  an  article  ™'""p  "^^  mallow. 
of  food ;  it  is  also  called  okra  or  gumbo,  and 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  composition  of 
the  soup  with  which  most  families  are  familiar. 
Other  Indian  varieties,  such  as  the  hemp,  yield 
fibers  of  difierent  qualities.  The  seeds  of  still 
other  species,  which  are  said  to  possess  medici' 
nal  properties,  have  a  fragrance  suggestii^ 
musk  or  amber,  and  are  used  in  the  manufac- 

BICCOIJGH,  or  HICCUP,  hik'kup,  a  sudden, 
spasmodic  intaking  of  the  breath,  attended 
by  a  peculiar,  sharp  sound.  An  attack  of  hic- 
cough is  brought  on  by  a  sudden  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  attended  by  closure 
of  the  glottis,  which  is  the  opening  from  the 
pharynx  into  the  larynx.  The  sound  is  caused 
by  the  inrush  of  air  against  the  closed  glottis. 
Paroxysms  sometimes  lost  only  a  few  minutes, 
but  they  may  endure  for  several  hours  or  even 
a  number  of  days;  in  the  latter  case  death  may 
follow  from  exhaustion.  The  most  frequent 
cause  of  hiccough  is  some  form  of  indigestion, 
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though  an  attack  may  be  brought  oa  by  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  laughter.  Hiccough  sometimeB  ac- 
companies pneumonia,  peritouttiB,  appendicitis 
and  typhoid  fever,  and  in  these  diseases  it  is 
regarded  as  an  alarming  symptom. 

Ordinary  attacks  of  hiccough  may  be  stopped 
by  a  long,  slow  intaking  of  the  breath,  after 
which  the  breath  should  be  held  as  long  as 
possible.  Freqiienlly  a  case  is  relieved  by  a 
drink  of  water.  Some  persons  can  atop  an 
attack  by  running  the  tongue  far  out  of  the 
mouth  and  keeping  it  out  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Ammonia,  camphor  or  musk  will 
be  found  helpful  in  relieving  more  stubborn 
cases,  but  if  the  attack  is  long  continued  it 
may  be  necessary  to  administer  a  general 
anaesthetic.    See  Duphraom.  j.h.k. 

mCBEKS,  hilck' em,  Robert  Smtthb  (1S64- 
),  an  English  novelist  whose  best-known 
story,  The  Garden  of  Allah,  was  converted  into 
an  elaborate  play  which  met  with  considerable 
success.  Another  story,  Bella  Donna,  was 
dramatized  for  Madame  Nazimova.  Etchens 
was  bom  at  Speldhurst  in  Kent,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Clifton  College,  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  and  the  London  School  of  JournaliEm. 
Among  his  novels,  besides  those  mentioned, 
are  Green  Carnation,  Flames,  Feliz,  The 
Dweller  on  the  Threshold  and  The  Way  of 
Ambition.  He  also  assisted  in  writing  the  play 
Becky  Sharp,  in  which  Mrs.  Fiske  was  starred. 
In  1914  his  Spell  of  the  Holy  Land  was  pub- 
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eral  species  of  trees  found  only  in  North 
America,  and  imtil  recently  regarded 
longing  to  the  same  family 
The  hickories  are  trees  of  beauty,  and  their 
timber  is  highly  valued,  for  they  grow  to  a 
height  of  seventy  to  ninety  feci,  and  the  wood 
is  very  heavy,  slrong  and  clastic.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  cask  hoops, 
ax  handles,  chair  backs,  axletrees,  carriage 
shafts,  handles  of  golf  clubs  and  other  imple- 
ments where  great  strength  and  elasticity  are 
required.  The  chief  disadvantages  of  the  tim- 
ber are  its  rapid  decay,  caused  by  exposure, 
and  itd  liability  to  destruction  by  worms. 
Hickory  is  highly  esteemed  as  fuel,  because  it 
develops  more  heat  than  most  other  wood.-!, 
and  also  for  the  high  quality  of  charcoal  which 
can  be  made  from  it.  Biieon  and  ham  cured 
by  hickory  smoke  arc  said  to  possess  finer 
flavor  than  any  other  smoke  can  gi\e. 

In  forests,  hickory  trees  grow  (o  a  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  before  branches  appear.  b\it 
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ID  open  spaces  they  may  grow  widely-spreading 
limbs.  The  fruit  is  a  hard-shelled  nut,  grown 
in  a  husk  which  divides  into  four  parts.  Hie 
nuts  of  some  apeciea  have  a   very  delicate 


HICKORY 

Tlie  form  ot  the  tree,  aa  seen  la  winter ;  the 

appearance  of  leaves :  the  nut  In  Its  case  and  out. 

flavor,  while  others  are  quit«  bitter.  The  edible 
nuts  provided  by  the  species  known  as  jrhite 
hickory  are  greatly  appreciated  in  America  and 
are  exported  in  large  quantities. 

HIERASCHY,  hi'erahrki,  from  the  Greek 
words,  hieroe,  meaning  sacred,  and  arehe,  which 
means  govemmenl,  is  a  term  used  by  religious 
writers  to  describe  the  whole  governing  and 
ministering  body  of  the  Church.  The  WMti,  in 
its  strict  sense,  can  be  applied  only  to  those 
Churches  which  are  governed  by  prelates,  such 
as  ihc  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churdies. 
The  term  has  two  divisions,  order  and  juris- 
diction. The  firat  embraces  all  the  varioui 
classes  of  ministers  who  direct  public  worahip, 
administer  the  sacraments  and  perfwm  the 
other  duties  of  their  calling,  whether  estab- 
lished by  divine  or  by  religious  authority.  Hm 
hierarchy  of  jurisdiction  deals  directly  with 
the  government  of  the  Church  and,  begiimiiig 
with  the  Pope,  comprises  all  d 
authority. 

EIEBOGLYPHICS,  hierogHfUct, 
EROGLYFBS,  from  Greek  words 
sacTfd  and  carve.  It  was  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  symbols  can'ed  by  the  Egyptians  on  tbeir 
monuments,  and  in  more  modem  times  is 
generally  used  to  describe  any  tarm  of  pietuie- 
uTiting,  particularly  that  of  the  Astecs  and 
the  early  American  Indiana.  TTie  h 
of  the  Egyptians,  called  sk 
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Greeks  fancied  that  they  dealt  only  with  rc- 
li^ous  topics  and  were  understood  only  by 
the  priests,  have  claimed  the  attention  of 
scholars  for  centuries,  and  still  present  some 
extremely  interesting  problems. 

Pure  picture-writing  is  a  very  simple  and 
primitive  matter.  If  the  savage  wishes  to 
represent  a  man,  a  bird  or  an  arrow,  he  simply 
draws  rude  pictures  of  those  objects;  and  these 
may  be  imderstood  by  anyone,  irrespective  of 
his  language.  Thus,  an  Eskimo  could  "read" 
the  picture-writing  of  an  Aztec  as  well  as  he 
could  that  of  his  neighbor.  But  pure  picture- 
writing  seTves  but  few  purposes,  while  it  in- 
evitably suggests  the  need  for  a  more  practical 
system  of  representing  ideas.  Thus  the  ideo- 
graphic writing,  or  ideograms,  as  the  picture- 
writing  is  called,  gives  place  to  symbob  which 
represent  sounds,  either  alphabetic  or  syllabic; 
and  when  the  latter  have  completely  super- 
seded the  former,  writing  in  its  modem  sense 
has  been  achieved. 

The  Egyptian  Sirmbols.  Presumably  the 
Egjrptian  hieroglyphics  were  originally  pure  pic- 
ture-writing, but  the  gap  between  that  and  the 
combination  of  ideograms  with  phonetic  sym- 
bols must  be  bridged  by  the  imagination,  for 
the  very  earliest  inscriptions  extant,  which  date 
perhaps  from  5000  B.C.,  contain  both  forms. 
Some  of  the  symbols  yield  their  meaning  at  the 
first  glance;  a  man,  a  woman,  are  easily  distin- 
guished; so  is  a  child,  when  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  figure  is  engaged  in  sucking  its  thumb. 
But  general  nouns,  such  as  mankind,  must  be 
represented,  and  this  is  done  by  drawing  both 
a  man  and  a  woman.  Abstract  ideas  called  for 
more  ingenuity,  but  even  here  most  of  the  signs 
are  very  clear,  if  the  system  is  understood. 
Thus  a  man  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  means 
not  just  "a  man  praying,"  but  worship;  a  pair 
of  legs  represented  walking;  an  outstretched 
arm  with  a  stick,  strength.  Side  by  side  with 
these  there  existed  the  phonetic  symbols,  prob- 
ably developed  originally  by  taking  shori  words 
containing  one  dominant  consonant  sound  to 
represent  that  consonant. 

But  the  complications  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic writing  did  not  cease  even  there.  So 
long  as  the  only  \iTiting  to  be  done  consisted 
of  carefully  carved  inscriptions  on  obelisks  or 
tombs,  it  was  possible  to  preserve  the  original 
pictorial  form  of  the  symbols,  whether  these 
were  ideographic  or  phonetic.  But  when  writ- 
ten language  came  into  more  common  use  for 
hterary  and  commercial  purposes,  the  picture- 
writing  was  too  cumbersome.    Gradually  from 


the  hieroglyphs,  therefore,  there  was  evolved 
the  so-called  hieratic,  or  priestly,  writing,  in 
which  the  earliest  Egyptian  books  have  been 
preserved.  This  hieratic  writing  shows  but 
faint  traces  of  its  original  pictorial  character, 
and  even  these  were  lost  in  the  demotic  form, 
which  developed  between  the  eighth  and  the 
fourth  centuries  B.C.  The  name,  which  means 
common  or  popular,  in  which  we  may  trace  the 
English  word  democratic,  was  given  it  by  the 
Greeks  because  when  they  first  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  Egyptians  this  latest  form  of 
writing  w^as  employed  for  ever3rthing  except  re- 
ligious literature.  With  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Egypt  the  use  of  the  old  writ- 
ing forms  declined,  and  no  inscriptions  are  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  three  styles  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  well  into 
modem  times  no  interest  was  felt  in  these  old 
hieroglyphics,  but  from  the  seventeenth  century 
scholars  made  occasional  efforts  to  decipher  the 
inscriptions.  The  problem  seemed  insoluble, 
however,  until  discovery  of  the  famous  Rosetta 
Stone  threw  light  upon  it.  This  stone,  found 
in  1799  by  an  officer  in  Napoleon's  army,  con- 
tains an  inscription,  relative  to  the  coronation 
of  Ptolemy  V,  in  three  forms — in  Greek,  in  the 
late  Egyptian  demotic,  and  in  hieroglyphs,  the 
Greek  version  closing  with  the  statement  that 
it  was  a  translation  of  the  two  preceding  in- 
scriptions. The  hieroglyphic  text  was  badly 
mutilated,  but  at  length  a  French  scholar,  Fran- 
cois Champollion,  hit  upon  the  proper  clue  and 
discovered  the  phonetic  value  of  many  of  the 
signs.  Later  discoveries  confirmed  the  theories 
of  Champollion,  and  an  immense  literature  on 
the  subject  of  hieroglyphics  has  resulted  from 
the  more  recent  studies  of  scholars.  There  now 
exist  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  the  language 
of  the  hieroglyphs,  but  the  subject  is  by  no 
means  a  closed  one  to-day. 

An  interesting  fact  about  the  hieroglyphs  con- 
cerns the  direction  of  the  writing.  This  was 
not,  as  in  most  wTitings,  fixed,  but  depended  on 
the  whim  of  the  writer  or  the  shape  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  inscribed.  Sometimes  hieroglyphics 
were  to  be  read  from  right  to  left,  less  com- 
monly from  left  to  right;  while  frequently  they 
were  to  be  read  vertically  downward. 

The  Cuneiform  inscriptions  and  also  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Chinese  developed  from  an  original 
pictorial  form,  and  in  some  of  the  letters  which 
make  up  the  alphabets  of  European  peoples 
the  primitive  ideograms  may  be  traced  (see 
Alphabet  and  the  various  letters,  a,  b,  c,  etc.). 


y^^. 


Much  attention  has  been  given 
hier<^yphic  relics,  but  the  destructi 
by  the  Spanish  conquerors,  Cortez; 
wa^  BO  sweepiDg  that  all  attempts  at 
decipherment  have  been  in  vain. 
evident,  however,  that  the  Mexican 
less  perfect  than  the  Egyptian.    See 
Inscriptions. 
Consult  1 


the  Aztec 
>n  of  these 
and  others, 
:  systematic 
It  appean 
system  was 
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9  Life  in  Ancient  Egupt. 

N,  hig'inson,  Thomas  Went- 
woRTH  (1823-1911),  an  American  essayist,  active 
in  antislavery  agitation  before  the  War  of  Se- 
cession and  an  earnest  advocate  of  woman's 
suffrage  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Harvard  he  studied  for  the  ministry, 
but  his  antislavery  views  forced  his  resigna- 
tion. He  plunged  into  the  free-state  struggle 
in  Kansas,  and  joined  in  rash  schemes  to  lib- 
crate  John  Brown.  In  the  War  of  Secession  he 
was  made  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  freed 
slaves  mustered  into  the  national  service.  He 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  literature;  his 
best-known  books,  besides  two  histories  of  the 
United  States,  were  Out-door  Papers,  Army 
Life  in  a  Biack  Regiment,  Common  Sense 
about  Woman,  On  Writing  and  Speech-Making 
and  a  memoir  of  Longfellow,  whose  friend  he 
was  for  many  years. 

HIGH  POIMT,  N.  C,  a  city  in  Guilford 
County,  situated  near  the  west-central  part  of 
the  state,  is  seventy-eight  miles  northeast  of 
Charlotte,  and  is  on  the  Southern  and  the  Caro- 
lina &  Yadkin  River  railroads.  Furniture  and 
wood-working  mills,  car  shops  and  manufac- 
tories of  furniture,  buggies,  safes,  cotton,  silk, 
hosiery  and  tobacco  are  leading  industrial  es- 
tablishments. High  Point  was  settled  in  1840, 
was  incorporated  in  1858,  and  has  adapted  the 
commission  form  of  government.  The  area  is 
four  square  miles.  In  1910  the  popula 
9,52g;  in  1916  it  was  12,896  by  Federal  < 

HIGH  PRIEST,  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  whose  duties  were  the  oversight  of 
the  sanctuary  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  sa- 
cred service.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement  he 
alone  was  permitted  to  ent«r  the  Holy  of  Holies 
in  the  Temple.  Besides  these  especial  duties, 
he  presided  over  the  Sanhedrin  when  religious 
questions  were  being  discussed,  offered  sacri- 
fices on  special  days  and  was  qualified  to  dis- 
charge any  priestly  function.  He  was  always 
shown  the  highest  honor. 

A  high  priest  could  not  assume  the  office 
until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  his  con- 
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duct  was  governed  by  special  laws  (Lev.  XXI, 
1-15).  His  official  garmento  were  rich,  com- 
prising a  blue  robe  partially  covered  with  an 
embroidered  vestment,  called  an  epkod,  a  cap 
and  a  square  breaatplat«  made  of  gold,  set 
with  four  rows  of 
precious     stones, 

This  costume  was 
laid  aside  on  the 
Day  of  Atone- 
ment, for  he  wore 
pure  white  linen 
to  enter  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  Aaron 
was  the  first  to 
bo  appointed  to 
this  office  after 
tlie  establishment 
of  the  Covenant 
at  Sinai,  and  for 
a  long  time  the 
office  was  for  life, 
but  Herod  and 
the  Romans  grew 
jealous  of  the 
priestly  power,  so 

th.j.    .ppoinW       :„5w„„  moH  PKIEST 
high  priests  when- 
ever they  wished  and  deposed  them  at  tfaeii 
pleasure. 


e   second   Temple,  as   dlstlnKulabed   from   tbt 

laalc    breastplate.  The    precious   stODea    won 

ranered  as  follows: 

)  Emerald  (T)  Amethyst 

)    CHrysoUte  tt}    Banded  acate 

)   Carnellan  (9)    SappMrs 

)   Onyx  (10)   Jasper 

)   I^pla  lazula  (11)    Beryl 


HIGH  Riy£R 
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HIGH  RIVER,  a  town  in  the  Macleod  dis- 
trict. Alberta,  on  the  Calgary-Ijethbridge  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  forty  miles 
south  of  Calgary  and  sixty-eight  miles  north  of 
Macleod.  The  Highwood  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Bow,  flows  through  the  town.  High  River 
is  the  center  of  a  mixed  farming  district,  and 
the  neighborhood  abo  has  deposits  of  coal,  clay 
and  gravel.  Oil  has  been  struck  about  fifteen 
miles  northwest  of  the  town,  but  the  perma- 
nent importance  of  the  wells  is  uncertain. 
There  are  lumber  yards,  a  lumber  mill  and  a 
creamery  in  the  town,  but  the  chief  industry  is 
the  storing  and  shipping  of  grain.  Like  most 
of  the  towns  in  this  section  High  River  has  had 
a  rapid  growth,  its  population  increasing  from 
ISO  in  1901  to  1,1S2  in  1911  and  to  1,400  (esti- 
mated) in  1916. 

HIGH  SEAS,  a  term  applied  to  all  parts  of 
the  oceans  and  open  ifeas  more  than  three  miles 
from  land.  It  does  not  refer  to  bays,  harbors 
or  landlocked  waters.  Within  the  three-mile 
limit  the  control  of  the  sea  belongs  to  the  na- 
tion whose  coast  the  sea  washes.  Beyond  the 
three-mile  limit  the  sea  becomes  an  inter- 
national area,  accessible,  by  agreement  of  all 
nations,  on  equal  terms  to  all.  Vessels  of  a 
friendly  power  may  be  searched  while  within 
the  three-mile  limit  if  arousing  suspicion  in  any 
way,  or  if  necessary  they  may  be  pursued  and 
searched  beyond  those  limits.  In  time  of  war 
belligerent  nations  exercise  the  right  of  search 
on  the  high  seas  in  connection  with  neutral 
vessels  suspected  of  violating  neutrality  laws. 
Sudi  vessels  may  also  be  captured  if  found 
running  a  blockade  maintained  by  a  power  at 
war.  Such  was  the  world-wide  understanding 
before  the  War  of  the  Nations,  which  began  in 
1914.  In  that  struggle  Germany  assumed  the 
ri^t  to  destroy  without  warning  any  vessel, 
either  neutral  or  belligerent,  which  entered  a 
wide  prohibited  area  of  the  high  seas  around 
Western  and  Southern  Europe.  See  Neutral- 
irr;  Sbabch,  Right  of;  International  Law. 

HIGH 'WAY.  In  early  England  the  main- 
traveled  public  roads  were  the  only  ones  raised 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  countryside,  and 
people  naturally  referred  to  such  a  road  in  any 
nei^borhood  as  the  ''heigh  rode"  or  the  ''heigh 
weye,"  and  to  its  continuation  into  a  town  as 
the  '*heigh  strete.''  High  Street  is  still  a  com- 
mon name  in  English  and  Canadian  cities,  and 
highway  is  now  made  a  popular  title  of  roads 
nearly  eversrwhere.  In  law,  highway  designates 
any  public  road.  See  Ro.u>s  and  Streets  ;  Lin- 
coln Highway;  Dixie  Highway. 


HILL,  an  elevation  of  land  rising  not  more 
than  2,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  country 
formed  in  three  ways:  by  glaciers,  which  on 
melting  leaves  stones  and  sand;  by  volcanic 
action ;  or  by  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  pla- 
teaus by  rain  (see  Erosion).  They  present  a 
pleasing  aspect  in  any  generally  level  country, 
and  when  many  are  closely  grouped  they  may 
become  notable  for  their  scenic  beauty.  The 
Berkshire  Hills  in  Massachusetts  are  covered 
with  trees  and  carpets  of  grass,  and  are  so  beau- 
tiful in  effect  that  many  people  admire  them 
as  much  as  their  lofty  big  brothers,  the  moun- 
tains. Some  hills  which  are  a  great  deal  higher 
than  the  land  around  them  are  called  moun- 
tains, although  incorrectly  so;  those  near  the 
base  of  a  mountain  range  are  called  joothilU. 
See  Mountain;  Moraine. 

HILL,  David  Bennett  (1843-1910),  an  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  public  official,  former  governor 
of  New  York  and  a  United  States  Senator. 
He  was  bom  in  Havana,  N.  Y.,  where  his 
father  was  a  carpenter  in  poor  circumstances. 
In  1864  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  speed- 
ily built  up  a  large  practice  in  Elmira.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1871,  took  an  active 
part  in  reform  legislation,  and  assisted  Tilden 
in  fighting  Tammany  Hall.  In  1882  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Elmira,  and  became  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  New  York  the  same  year. 
Upon  Cleveland's  resignation  as  governor  in 
1885  to  assume  the  duties  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  became  governor;  in  1886  was 
elected  to  the  office  and  ser\'ed  until  1892. 
During  his  second  administration  the  death 
penalty  was  changed  in  New  York  state  from 
hanging  to  electrocution,  largely  through  his 
efforts. 

In  1892  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  vigorously  opposed  many 
measures  approved  by  President  Cleveland. 
He  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
in  1892,  and  two  years  later  was  defeated  by 
Levi  P.  Morton  for  another  term  as  governor. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  Senatorial  term  in 
1897  he  practiced  law  in  Albany,  and  at  his 
death  had  become  one  of  the  ablest  law>'ers  in 
the  state. 

HILL,  David  Jayne  (1850-  ),  an  Ameri- 
can educator  and  diplomat,  was  born  in  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  He  was  educated  at  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, and  from  1879  to  1888  was  the  presi- 
dent of  that  institution,  resigning  in  order  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  After 
spending  three  years  in  the  study  of  law  in 
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Europe,  he  became  prafcgsor  of  diplomacy  in  a 
law  school  Id  WaEhington,  D.  C.  From  1898 
to  1003  he  was  an  assistant  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  then  in  turn 
minister  to  Switzerland  and  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  ambassador  to  Germany  from  1908  till 
1911.  He  is  a  member  of  various  learned  so- 
cieties and  author  of  Life  of  Washington  h- 
ving,  Scieficc  of  Rhetoric,  The  Life  and  Work 
of  Hugo  Grotiun,  A  History  of  Diplomacy  in 
Ike  Intematiottal  Development  oj  Europe  and 
Inlernalional  Justice. 

HILL,  Jambs  Jenome  (1838-1916),  the  man 
whose  foresight  and  energy  made  him  the  fore- 
most leader  in   developing  the   great   "North- 
west"  of  the   United   States  and  Canada,  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  Guetph,  Ont.,  and  edu- 
cated   at   the 
Rock  wood,    Ont., 
academy.     The 
death  of  his  fa- 
ther when  James 

necessitated  h  is 
leaving  school, 
and  for  a  time  he 
worked  in  a  local 
store  tor  four  dol- 


lar 


a,  month.    At 


JAMES  J.  HILL 


the  age  of  sixteen  Manter  railroad  builder  ot 
he  left  home  and  '""  '"^' 
went  to  Saint  Paul.  Minn.,  then  a  village  of 
about  5,000  inhabitants.  Here  he  secured  em- 
ployment with  a  steamboat  company,  and  his 
honesty,  industry  and  business  ability  led  to 
rapid  advancement. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  agent  of  the 
Northwestern  Packet  Company.  Five  years 
lat«r  he  organized  the  Red  River  Transporta- 
tion Company,  which  was  the  first  to  open 
communication  between  Saint  Paul  and  Winni- 
peg. This  was  the  firat  of  a  series  of  enterprises 
which  culminated  in  the  completion  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  system,  with  its  line 
of  steamers  connecting  Puget  Sound  with  the 
Orient.  The  next  important  event  in  this 
series  was  the  purchase  of  the  Saint  Paul  A  Pa- 
cific Railroad  by  a  syndicate  which  Mr.  Hill 
organized.  The  company  was  reorganized  in 
1879  as  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Mani- 
toba Railway  Company.  To  this  organization 
Mr.  Hill  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Whatever  the  official  position  he  held  in  the 
company,  he  was  recognized  as  its  controlling 
genius.  The  new  company  built  lines  of  rail- 
way across  Minnesota  into  Dakota,  and  one 
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extending  northward  aa  far  as  Winnipeg.  In 
1890  these  roads  became  a  part  of  the  Gnu 
Northern  system.  The  main  line  of  this  ^ 
tern,  extending  from  Duluth  to  Puget  Scwud. 
was  built  between  1888  and  1893,  with  Mr.  M 
as  the  chief  promoter.  The  Great  Northcn 
Steamship  Line  completed  the  comiection  will 
China  and  Japan.  The  Great  Northern  was  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad  built  without  gov- 
ernment aid. 

Mr.  Hill  was  the  foremost  authority  on  trui- 
portation  and  was  one  of  the  leading  finanwn 
of  America.  His  advice  was  sought  in  the  gnti 
financial  centers,  and  be  became  vice-prendeU 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  aodi 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  several  of 
the  largest  banks.  Mr.  Hill  was  a  convindng 
public  speaker  and  a  fluent  writer.  He  givt 
!500,000  to  found  a  theological  eemimuy  in 
Saint  Paul,  and  was  knoWn  for  hia  simplicity  oJ 
life  and  his  kindness.  W.F.1. 

HILLIS,    Newell    Dwioht    (1858-        ).  u 
American  Presbyterian  clergyman,  author  ud 
lecturer,  bom  at  Magnolia,  Iowa.    He  was  edih 
cated  at  Iowa  College  and  at  Lake  Forest  <I1L) 
University,  and  was  graduated  from  McCor- 
mick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  in  ISO- 
He  entered  the  ministry  in  the  latter  year,  hi« 
first  pastorates  being  in  Peoria  and  Eviuiatin, 
III.    In  1894  he  succeeded  David  Swing  as  pw- 
tor  of  Central  Church  in  Chicago  and  in  ISB 
was  called   to   the   Plymouth    Congregatioul 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  Henry  Wari 
Beechcr  had  made  famous.    Dr.  Hillis  is  widely 
known  as  a  lecturer,  and  is  the  author  of  *■ 
Man's  Vaiue  to  Society,  How  Ike  Inner  Lv'** 
Failed,  Prophets  oj  a  New  Era  and  many  otl>^ 
works.    In  1915  he  became  seriously  involv'^ 
financially    through    imfortunate    speculati"'* 
undertaken  for  himself  and  friends.    This  e*^ 
duct,  so  unusual  in  the  ministry,  he  ope^^ 
confessed   to   his  congregation  and   began 
once   to  plan  restitution,   secure  in  the  eo^^ 
dcnce  of  his  thousands  of  friends. 

HIMALAYA,  himah'taya,  the  highest  mo«— 
tain  system  in  the  world,  situated  in  Asia.  "C^ 
word  is  Sanskrit  and  means  the  abode  of  mc^ 
or  the  snowy  range.  The, name  is  usually  CC^ 
fined  to  the  great  rampart  of  mountains  tt^ 
encircles  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula 
India  and  separates  it  from  the  elevated  tal^  - 
land  of  Tibet  (which  see).  They  sweep  ii»— 
gigantic  arc  which  has  its  rounded  side  tunv- ' 
south,  and  stretch  from  the  great  bend  (At*-' 
Indus  on  the  west  to  the  great  bend  of  t-  - 
Brahmaputra  on  the  east.    These  two  great  r^^ 


Tibet  only  a  few  miles  distant  froro 
r,  on  the  northern  slopes  ot  these 


Ith  of  this  mountain  system  is  nearly 

J,  and  ita  breadth  is  between  100  and 

The  Himalayas  are  not  formed  of 

chain  of  mountains,  but  consist  of 
ih  parallel  ranges,  capped  by  a  great 

rugged,  snowy  peaks  and  intersected 
illeysand  extensive  table-lands.    The 

this  system  is  situated  to  the  north- 
ide  the  boundaries  of  India,  in  the 
the  Pamir  (which  see),  known  locally 
x>!  of  the  world."  The  Himalayas 
«ted  with  the  moimtains  of  Asia 
t«h  east  and  west.  Immediately  west 
1  the  Karakoram,  or  Muztagh  chain, 
h  they  are  separated  by  the  pass  of 

name,  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
:  above  sea  level. 

Pu*H,  Glaciers.  From  the  plains  of 
India  watered  by  the  Ganges,  which 
evation  of  about  1,000  feeC  above  sea 
'  Himalayas  ascend  by  successive 
hey  contain  the  highest  peaks  in  the 
juni  Everest  (which  sec)  has  en  alti- 
,002  feet,  and  is  the  highest  point  on 
'a  surface.  Not  far  from  it  rises 
>n(ia,  28,146  feet  high,  the  second 
all  in  the  Himalayas.  Both  of  these 
be  seen  from  the  mountain  resort  of 
in  India.  The  view  reminds  one  of 
nc,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Alps,  as 
Chamonix,  This  does  not  mean  that 
y  of  the  scenery  of  the  Himulajjs 
with  that  of  the  Alps.  The  varictv 
I*,  the  richness  of  color  and  tht  sharp 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Al- 
icape  and  constitute  its  pictiiresquc- 
acking  in  luuny  of  the  gray,  barren 
he  Himalayas,  But  the  majesty  and 
eur  of  these  stupendous  ranges  have 
ion  of  their  own,  which  strongly  im- 
ose  who  sec  them. 
mee  which  traverse  thcae  mountains 
[  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  for  few  of 
at  a  lower  altitude  than  16,000  to  16,- 

Numcrous   glaciers,  some   of  which 

Bite  the  great  Alpine  glaciers,  arc 
many  part.'i  of  the  range. 
1«  and  Animal  Life.  The  vegetation 
'ly  varied,  and  on  the  steep  southern 
is  ver>'  luxuriant.  Tropical  plants, 
be  plantain,  fig  and  palm  trees,  are 
to  a  height  of  3.000  feet.  The  forests 
lin  an  abtmdant  gioivth  of  shrubs  of 
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all  sizes  and  are  adorned  with  climbing  plants 
in  wonderful  profusion.  Oaks,  chestnuts  and 
laurels  are  common,  and  arc  found  up  to  a 
height  of  7,000  feet,  while  deodar  and  pines 
grow  up  to  12,000  feet  elevation.  These  moun- 
tains are  famous  for  their  wonderful  growths 
of  rhododendron.  The  tea  plant  is  cultivated 
up  to  5,000  feet  on  the  southern  slope ;  rice, 
com  and  millet,  up  to  6,000  feet ;  wheat  and 
barley  are  found  at  a  slightly  higher  altitude. 

The  animal  life  is  also  abundant  and  varied. 
In  fact,  the  Himalayas  form  one  of  the  richest 
zoological  regions  in  the  world,  peopled  with 
species  found  in  the  tropical,  temperate  and 
cold  lones.  The  tiger,  leopard,  rhinoceros,  ele- 
phant and  monkey  are  found  here  at  high  alti- 
tudes. This  region  is  the  home  of  the  j^ 
(which  see).  No  other  part  of  the  world  is  so 
rich  in  birds  as  these  forest-clad  mountains,  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  birds  are  well  represented. 
For  maps,  see  Asia.  os. 

HINCKS,  AinH  Sm  PnA.xaa  (1807-1885).  a 
Canadian  journalist,  financier  and  statesman, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  moat  conspicuous  of  the 
leaders  who  fought  for  responsible  government, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Canadian  As- 
sembly and  later 
of  the  House  ot 
Commons,  several 
times   a   member 
of    the    Cabinet, 
and  himself  Pre- 
mier   from     1851 
to  1854,     Hincke 
was  bom  at  Cork, 
Ireland,    but     he 
eame    of    an    old 
English  family, 
known  in  Chesh- 

of    the    Tudors.     His    father    and    his    four 

elder  brothers  were  Presbyter 
young  Francis  preferred  a  c 

At  the  end  of  a  five-year  mercantile  appren- 
ticeship young  Hincks  was  sent  to  America, 
where  he  visited  the  West  Indies  and  spent  the 
winter  in  Canada.  The  advantages  to  be  found 
in  Canada  made  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  three  years  later  he  determined  to 
emigrate.  In  July,  1832,  he  married,  and  a 
fortnight  later  sailed  with  his  bride  for  America. 

Hincks  was  a  reformer  by  nature  and  waa 
soon  in  the  thick  of  politics.  In  1838  he 
foundeil  the  Toronto  Eiamincr,  which  was  for 
many  years,  under  \\\»  direction,  the  leading 
Liberal  oi^n  in  Upper  Canada.    He  was  elected 
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to  the  Assembly  in  1841,  and  in  the  followiog 
year  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  finance, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  IS43,  He  con- 
tinued to  sit  in  the  Assembly,  and  from  1848 
to  1851  was  again  inspector-general  in  the 
Baldwin-La f on taine  miDJstry.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  Baldwin  and  Lafontainc,  Hincks  formed 
a  ministry  with  A.  N.  Morin  as  joint  Premier. 
While  Premier  he  conducted  the  negotiations 
for  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, and  together  with  Lord  Elgin  negotiated 
the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  with  the  United 
States  (see  Elgin.  James  Bruce,  Eighth  Earl 
of).  His  failure  to  secularize  the  clergy  re- 
serves, however,  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  min- 
istry in  the  same  year. 

From  1855  to  1861  he  was  governor  of  Bar- 
bados and  the  Windward  Islands,  and  then  for 
seven  years  was  governor  of  British  Guiana. 
In  1869  he  was  knighted,  and  returning  to 
Canada,  was,  until  1873,  Minister  of  Finance  in 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  Cabinet,  All  his  life 
Hincka'  reputation  suffered  from  his  inability 
to  g;et  a  calm  view  of  opinions  contrary  to  his, 
but  his  ser\'ices  to  Canada,  particularly  in 
financial  organization,  make  him  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  Canada's  history,      o.h.l. 

HIH'DENBVKG,  Paul  von  BENBCKENDOitFT 
UND  VON  (1847-  ),  a  German  field  marshal 
famous  for  leadership  of  his  country's  armies 
in  the  War  of  the  Nations.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  conflict  in  1914  he  was  a  retired  general, 
living  on  a  pen- 


He  w 


snot 


tolerated  at  head- 
quartere,  because 
he   was   believed 

one  idea,  and  that 
an  unsound  one. 
During  his  long 
career  in  the 
army,  which  com- 
menced just  be- 
fore the  war  with 
Austria  in  1866. 
he  had  for  a  time 
been  a  staff  offi- 
ar  in  E-t  Prus-  "»  >""  »'  "»  ""lo... 
sia  and  had  planned  some  of  the  annual  mili- 
tary maneuvers  there.  Later,  as  a  lecturer  on 
applied  tactics  in  the  War  Academy,  he  located 
many  of  his  imaginary  battles  in  the  region 
of  the  Masurian  Lakes,  in  Northeastern  Prus- 
sia. For  years  he  had  been  subjected  to  good- 
natured  ridicule  because  he  had  insisted  upon 
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the  military  importance  of  that  low,  auiAj 
land.  In  this  region  on  August  29,  1914,  jnrt 
a  week  after  the  kaiser  had  recalled  him  from 
retirement  in  the  hope  that.'after  all,  be  nu|lit 
be  right  in  his  opinion  regarding  the  Maauriu 
section,  he  overwhelmingly  defeated  two  Rus- 
sian armies,  whose  men  he  claims  outnumbeRd 
his  own  three  to  one.  It  is  said  that  he  took 
120,000  prisoners,  enough  to  have  ended  anj 
previous  war. 

Much  of  hie  subsequent  succes  is  said  to  bt 
due  to  his  extensive  employment  of  nulwiin 
for  troop  movements.  Von  Hindenburg  be- 
came the  military  idol  of  the  German  people, 
and  a  gigantic  wooden  statue  of  him  wit 
erected  in  Berlin  in  1915.  Emperor  Williui 
raised  him  to  the  highest  military  rank,  that  of 
field  marshal,  and  made  him  chief  of  the  gen- 
eral staff. 

Marshal  von  Hindenburg  was  bom  in  Poeeo, 
of  a  family  of  soldiers.  He  is  genial,  but  de- 
mands strict  discipline.  His  messagea  to  his 
troops  proclaim  him  a  man  of  deep  religioiM 
sentiment,  firmly  believing  in  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  his  emperor  and  country.  See  Wab  9 
THE  Nations. 

HIITD1T  EUSH,  km'dookooth,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Central  Asia,  500  miles  in  length. 
It  forms  a  great  watershed  between  the  Kabul 
and  the  Oxus  rivers,  and  for  200  miles  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  Afghanistan.  Th«  hi^ 
est  peak  is  Tirach  Mir,  a  snow-clad  giant  rioiDC 
to  a  height  of  about  25,000  feet.  This  niv 
was  caUed  the  Caucasus  by  historians  of  Alei- 
ander  the  Great.  It  is  said  that  Timur  ea- 
deavored  to  cross  these  mountains  and  left  a 
record  of  hia  attempt  engraved  in  a  rock. 

HINDnSTAN,  or  HINDOSTAII,  Amdao 
»tahn' ,  meaning  the  land  of  the  Indva,  is  a 
name  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  peninsub 
of  India,  but  more  correctly  confined  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  riven,  ft 
does  not  include  the  Punjab,  though  the  nativai 
of  that  territory  speak  the  Hindoetani  Unp,»p, 
The  name  is  of  Persian  origin,  and  in  the  Hia- 
dostani  tongue  there  are  still  many  Penita 
words  and  phrases.    See  India. 

HIPPARCHDS,  hipahr'kM,  the  founder  of 
scientific  astronomy.  Two  great  men  stand  oat 
among  all  the  astronomers  of  antiquity,  Hi^ 
parehus  and  Ptolemy.  The  former,  a  Greek, 
was  bom  in  Nicaca,  about  100  B.  c,  a  time 
when  the  Greeks  were  colonising  Southwestern 
Asia.  He  lived  for  a  time  at  Rhodes  and  thea 
went  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the  great  center 
of  learning  of  that  time.    There  he  studied  and 
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I  remubbly  accurate  observations  of  the 
ena,  and  on  these  his  fame  rcete.  He  pre- 
I  *  catalogue  of  1,080  fixed  etara,  classified 
dial  to  brightoess.  Ptolemy  later  used 
Cfttalogue  and  preserved  it  for  future  gen- 

pparchus  also  observed  and  calculated  the 
,  length  of  the  seasons,  the  length  of  the 

and  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  the 
X  in  their  orbits.  Not  only  did  he  observe 
KM  things,  but  he  was  also  able  to  make 
da  of  them  for  those  who  should  follow. 
tier  to  do  this  he  had  to  enter  the  hitherto 
own  sphere  of  higher  mathematics,  so  he 
sated  what  is  now  known  as  trigonometry; 
Iso  designed  the  planisphere,  a  diagram  of 
leavena  with  a  circular  cover,  which  when 
>d  shows  the  exact  positions  of  the  heav- 

bodies  at  different  times. 
PPOCAHPDS ,     hip  o  kam' pus,     or     SEA 
SE,  a  genus  of  oddly-formed  sea  animals, 
iging  to  the  same   family  as  the  pipefish 
PiPEnsH).    There  are  about  twenty  spe- 

inhabitants  of  tropical  and  temperate 
n.    The  name  hippocampus,  which  comes 

two  Greek  words  mcanii^  horse  and  aca 
iter,  was  given  this  animal  because  of  the 


irity  between  its  head  and  that  of  a  bot«e. 
;>pocampus  has  a  protruding  .snout,  proroi- 
eyee  nod  high  cranium,  and  is  like  a  lish 
in  that  it  lives  in  the  sea  and  breathes  by 
Its  body,  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
b,  ends  in  a  long  tail  which  is  tightly 
1  inward,  and  the  animal  is  covered  with 
ia  of  bony  plates  which  have  spiny  pro- 
MW  along  the  places  of  connection.  It 
m  about  in  an  upright  position,  but  is  a 
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weak  swimmer,  and  usually  is  found  with  the 
tail  clinging  tightly  to  bits  of  seaweed.  As  is 
true  of  the  pipefish,  the  male  hippocampus 
keeps  in  a  pouch  on  the  under  side  of  its  body 
the  eggs  laid  by  the  female,  and  they  are  taken 
care  of  there  until  hatched. 

HIPPOCRATES,  hipok-rateei  (460^7 
B.C.),  the  greatest  of  the  old  Greek  physicians, 
often  called  the  "Father  of  Medical  Science," 
was  bom  on  the  island  of  Cos,  off  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  was  believed  by  the  Grecians 
to  be  the  descendant  of  a  god,  and  he  became 
a  priest-physician.  Hippocrates  used  temples 
as  hospitals,  which  had  a  full  measure  of  pure 
air,  water  and  sunshine;  while  the  patients 
offered  petitions  to  their  heathen  gods  they 
were  treated  for  their  ailments  by  Hippocrates 
and  his  disciples.  One  of  his  discoveries  was 
that  certain  diseases  could  be  traced  by  listen- 
ing to  the  sounds  made  in  the  chest  of  a  per- 
son, but  this  knowledge  did  not  become  really 
useful  until  2,000  years  lat^r.  He  bound  his 
students  by  a  solemn  promise  to  behave  with 
honor  and  never  to  divulge  a  sick-room  secret. 
His  writings  embrace  books  on  epidemics,  air 
and  water,  and  on  diet  and  hygiene.  He  trav- 
eled throughout  Greece  and  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  Thessaly. 

BIPPOOROHE ,  hip'o drohm,  originally  a 
place  set  apart  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  horse- 
and  chariot-racing,  and  later  for  boxing, 
wrestling,  running,  etc.  The  most  famous 
ancient  hippodromes  were  those  of  Olympus 
and  Constantinople  and  the  Circus  Maximus  at 
Rome.  These  were  of  vast  proportions,  accom- 
modating from  100,000  to  500,000  spectators. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  race  tracks 
in  England  and  France,  to  the  modern  indoor 
circus  and,  in  particular,  to  two  great  amuse- 
ment palaces,  in  London  and  in  New  York.  In 
the  latter  city  the  structure  occupies  an  entire 
block  on  Sixth  Avenue,  between  43rd  and  44th 
streets;  it  was  begun  on  July  1,  1904,  and 
completed  in  live  months.  It  is  the  largest 
playhouse  in  the  world,  having  a  seating 
capacity  of  6200,  and  cost  Sl,750,000.  Many 
interesting  and  novel  features  are  connected 
with  the  stage  mechanism.  The  stage,  which 
will  easily  accommodate  500  people  in  a  single 
action,  is  circular,  and  while  one  halt  is  before 
the  audience  the  other  half  is  being  prepared 
for  the  scene  to  follow.  An  immense  tank  in 
front  of  the  stage,  a  part  of  the  stage  acces- 
sories, capable  of  accommodating  over  twenty 
rowboats,  can  be  filled  with  water  in  fire  min- 
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HIPPOPOTAHtrS,  kipopol'amui,  a  mon- 
atroue,  clumaily-built  land  and  water  animal  of 
tropical  African  marshes,  swamps  and  river 
courses.  It  is  related  to  the  pig  family,  but 
its  name,  from  the  Greek,  means  river  korae. 
This  animal  is  represented  by  two  living 
species.  One  species,  the  common  hippopota- 
mus, often  weighing  8,000  pounds,  is,  next  to 
the  elephant,  the  most  bulky  of  land  animals. 
The  other,  the  rare  pygmy,  or  Liberian,  hippo- 
potamus, is  much  smaller,  weicching  but  from 
400  to  600  pounds.  The  pygmy  also  differs 
slightly  from  the  common  hippopotamus  in 
color  and  habits. 

The  Common  Hippopotamus.  This  species 
is  a  huge,  thick-skinned  creature  with  a  heavy. 
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bristles  on  the  muizle  and  small  bunches  d 
short  hair  on  head,  neck,  ears  and  tail.  Hie 
tail  is  very  short,  A  remarkable  characteristic 
of  the  hippopotamus  is  the  red,  oily  substance 
known  as  blood  sweat,  which  flows  throu^ 
the  pores  and  covers  the  skin  of  the  oninul 
when  it  is  excited. 

Although  clumsy  on  land,  the  bippopotamut 
is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver.  It  ein 
remain  under  water  a  long  time,  and  when  it 
comes  to  the  surface  it  spouts  water  from  iti 
nostrils  like  a  whale,  though  the  stream  is  aOt 
at  all  powerful.  A  male  hippopotamus  stuxfa 
nearly  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder  when  fuU 
grown,  and  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
long.     The  color  varies  from  dark  brown  to 
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barrel-shaped  body  set  on  four  short,  thick 
legs.  Each  foot  has  four  toes,  which  are  con- 
nected by  webs  and  rest  flat  on  the  ground. 
The  head  is  large,  lumpy  and  ugly,  and  is  so 
heavy  that  the  animal  usually  props  its  chin 
on  some  support  when  out  of  water.  The  ears 
and  eyes  are  small  and  piglike.  Ej'es  and 
nostrils  are  set  so  high  that  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  animal's  face  need  remain  above 
the  water  to  enable  him  to  see  and  to  breathe, 
while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  safely  hidden. 
The  mouth  of  a  hippopotamus  i,*;  enormous. 
When  opened  to  its  full  spread  of  three  or 
four  feet,  numerous  ivorj'-covered  grinding 
teclh  may  be  wen.  With  these  strong  teeth 
the  creature  is  especially  fitted  to  cut  its  food 
of  grasses  anil  grains  or  to  tear  up  and  cut 
through  the  steiii.J  of  w;iter  plant!*. 

The   skin   of   the    hippopotamus   is   spong>-, 
rough,    thick    and    naked,    except    for    :i    few 


bluish  gray.  Females  are  somewhat  smalL 
and  usually  of  lighter  color.  One  baby  hipp— ^ 
potamus  is  bom  to  a  female  each  year.  -^ — 
is  taken  to  the  water  immediately,  but  is  ci — 
ried  on  the  mother's  neck  until  it  leama  ^^ 
swim.  It  takes  five  years  for  it  to  attain  i^* 
full  growth,  and  thirty  or  more  years  is  tli^' 
average  life  of  a  hippopotamus. 

Hippopotamus  fiesh  and  fat  are  eaten  by  tliv^ 
natives  of  Africa.  The  hides  are  used  t<^ 
handle  covers,  whips  and  other  purpoaea,  au^^ 
the  tusks  and  teeth,  which  are  harder  and  letf^ 
liable  to  turn  yellow  than  the  ivory  of  eltf-" 
phanta'  tuslw,  were  at  one  time  in  demand  to*" 
Ihe  making  of  artificial  teeth.  Hippopotamus 
hunting  is  a  dangerous  sport.  Small  boats  are 
alway^<  in  danger  when  nearing  an  enraged 
hippopolacuus.  and  even  large  boata  have  been 
attacked.  To  obtain  a  specimen  for  a  coolo^ 
cal  garden,  a  mother  hippopotamus  must  be 
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I  and  brought  to  land.    A  baby  hippo- 

n  search  of  its  mother  is  then  easily 

alive,  caged  and  tamed. 

Rooflevelt  and  Heller's  Life  Hiatoriea 
Oame  Animals. 

if  hinh,  Emil  Gustav  (1852-  ),  an 
rabbi,  bom  in  Luxemburg.  He  sct- 
le  United  States  in  1866,  was  gradu- 

the  University  of  Penns>'lvania  and 
I  took  post-graduate  courses  in  Berlin 
ig.    After  8er\'ing  as  rabbi  in  Balti- 

Louisville,  he  took  charge  of  the 
igregation  in  Chicago  in  1881.  Sinai 
loped  under  his  inspiration  a  wide 
locial  settlement  activities,  conducted 
7  Sinai  Center.  From  1888  to  1897 
esident  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
nd  in  1892  became  professor  of 
n  the  University  of  Chicago. 
I,  Maurice,  Baron  de  (1831-1896),  an 
inancier,  capitalist  and  philanthropist 

descent,  was  bom  at  Munich.  The 
Ith  which  he  inherited  from  his  father 
laed  by  marriage  and  by  his  banking 
ad  enterprises.  His  fortune  was  esti- 
t200/)00,(X)0,  and  his  income  at  from 
)  to  $20,000,(X)0  a  year.  He  and  his 
ited  about  S115,0(X),000  to  charitable 
largely  for  the  education  and  better- 
the  Jews.  He  established  industrial 
18  in  Egypt  and  Turkey,  and  in  1888 
OflOOJOOO  to  the  Russian  government 
8,  provided  no  race  or  religious  dis- 
hould  govern  its  distribution.     This 

declined.      The    Baron    de    Hirsch 
n  important  branch  of  Jewish  philan- 
ork  in  the  United  States. 
!<OGY,    hiatol'oji,    a    word    derived 

Greek   histos,   meaning  a   tissue   or 

now  applied  to  the  science  which 
the  microscopic  study  of  tissues  of 
ad  plants.  In  anatomy,  the  science  of 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  tissues 
different  parts  of  the  body  are 
The  elements  of  which  the  body  is 

are  woven  together  to  complete  the 

the  human  system  much  as  cotton 
1  threads  are  woven  into  a  textile 
Itbough  the  science  of  histolog>'  dates 
seventh  century,  little  real  knowledge 
id  until  the  invention  of  the  micro- 
de  it  possible  to  study  the  minute 
of  which  the  tissues  are  composed. 
oecope  first  revealed  the  presence  of 
d  blood  vessels  in  the  tissues,  and  is 
I  used  in  detection  of  disease^!. 


HISTORY,  a  word  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  a  search  I  or  knotoledge.  Like 
philosophy,  history  was  originally  a  branch  of 
research;  it  meant  investigation  and  inquiry, 
and  the  historian  was  a  man  who  sought  the 
tmth.  As  men  began  to  tell  what  they  had 
learned,  the  name  historian  took  on  a  new 
meaning — it  meant  the  man  who  recorded  or 
told  what  he  had  found;  and  in  the  course 
of  time  "history"  became  story  or  record.  Un- 
fortunately this  meaning  is  now  confused  with 
another,  that  history  comprises  the  events 
themselves,  not  the  record  of  events.  Thus 
when  we  say  that  history  is  being  made  every 
day,  we  think  of  the  events,  not  of  their  record. 

What  events  constitute  history?  Emerson 
once  said  that  history  "may  be  resolved  into 
the  biographies  of  a  few  great  men."  In  a 
very  narrow  sense  this  is  tme,  for  great  men 
do  influence  the  course  of  events.  Even  the 
greatest  of  men,  however,  have  been  helped  or 
handicapped  by  circumstances  which  they 
could  not  control.  Men  are  the  actors  in  his- 
tory, but  just  as  actors  on  the  stage  to-day 
depend  on  scenery  and  other  stage  effects  and 
are  limited  by  them,  so  the  great  figures  of 
history  have  been  limited  by  nature.  There 
was  a  time  when  actors  used  no  scenery,  just 
as  there  was  a  time  when  men  were  regarded 
as  the  sole  makers  of  history. 

But  to-day  the  complexity  of  history  is 
recognized.  In  the  broadest  sense,  history  is 
everything  that  has  happened.  As  modem 
science  shows  that  everything  is  constantly 
changing,  the  universe  and  every  part  of  it 
have  a  history.  In  this  sense  there  is  a  history 
of  the  mountains  and  seas,  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  of  all  the  changing  things  which  make 
up  the  universe.  The  more  common  use  of 
the  term,  however,  restricts  it  to  those  things 
which  are  directly  related  to  man's  activities. 
Man  is  interested  chiefly  in  himself,  and  his- 
tory is  the  record  of  his  achievement. 

Divisions  of  History.  In  treating  history  it 
has  become  custoniar>'  to  make  an  arbitrary 
division  into  three  periods,  ancient,  medieval 
and  modem.  Ancii'Jit  history  deals  with  two 
great  groups,  the  eastern  and  western  civiliza- 
tions; the  East  included  Egypt,  Chaldea, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  the  Hebrews  and  Phoeni- 
cians, Persia  and  China;  the  West  comprised 
Greece,  Carthage  and  Rome.  Although  a  few 
historians  place  the  end  of  ancient  history  in 
A.  D.  814,  at  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  most 
of  them  accept  the  fall  of  Rome  in  a.  d.  476. 
The   rmdieval  period  included  approximately 
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1,000  years,  and  came  to  an  end  with  the  fall 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  1453.  The  inven- 
tion of  printing  and  the  discovery  of  America 
are  also  sometimes  considered  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  era.  It  is  clear  that  history 
is  continuous,  and  its  division  into  three  peri- 
ods is  merely  a  convenience.  Events  of  strik- 
ing importance,  such  as  the  fall  of  an  empire 
or  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  are  the 
signposts  at  the  crossroads;  they  point  the 
way  on  which  the  world  has  traveled. 

History  as  a  Record.  The  science  of  history 
differs  from  other  sciences,  such  as  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  in  that  the  laws  governing 
the  making  of  history  are  not  fixed  and  deter- 
minable. History  deals  with  all  the  infinite 
and  variable  influences  that  affect  human  life; 
so  history  must  be  classed  with  sociology,  poli- 
tics and  economics,  as  an  inexact  science. 
Students  and  compilers  of  history  must  depend 
upon  certain  materials  or  data  for  their  in- 
formation, and  from  those  data  must  weave 
the  fabric  of  recorded  history.  Guides  to  his- 
torical records  are  found  in  remaias  such  as 
buildings,  implements  and  ruins,  also  in  writ- 
ten records  of  laws  and  documents  relating  to 
government,  in  art  and  literature,  contempo- 
rary narratives  and  traditions.  From  fact,  or, 
sometimes,  even  theories  evolved  from  facts, 
the  historian  endeavors  to  present  a  narrative 
of  events  in  the  existence  of  the  nation  whose 
history  he  is  studying. 

Viewed  thus  as  research,  history  is  a  science, 
but  viewed  as  a  branch  of  literature  it  is  an 
art.  The  scientific  historian  defends  no  theory; 
he  seeks  to  lay  bare  the  truth.  The  historian 
as  an  artist  looks  upon  his  subject  as  a  great 
picture,  whose  details  must  sometimes  be  sub- 
dued in  order  to  make  an  harmonious  whole. 
Macaulay,  for  example,  occasionally  lays  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  inaccuracy  and  preju- 
dice, because  he  sacrifices  truth  to  rhetoric. 
From  the  ver>'  first  there  have  been  these  two 
schools  of  historians,  the  scientific  and  the 
rhetorical.  As  a  science  history  flourishes  in  a 
scientific  age;  as  an  art  it  rises  and  falls  with 
the  arts.  Those  periods  which  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  masters  of  style  have  been  little 
interested  in  research.  The  histories  written 
by  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth  century  illus- 
trate this  point.  The  first  years  of  the  century 
were  characterized  by  romanticism,  with  its 
exaggeration  of  the  individual.  Macaulay 's 
History  of  England,  Carlyle's  French  Revolu- 
tion and  Frederick  the  Great  are  consistent 
with  9uch  an  attitude;  "hero  worship"  belonj;g 


to  the  age  of  Scott,  B3nron  and  Keats.  The 
later  years  of  thB  century  were  an  age  of 
science,  of  men  like  Darwin,  Spencer,  Buckle 
and  Richard  Green.  The  histories  of  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle  rank  as  literary  masterpieces,  but 
as  a  record  and  interpretation  they  have  long 
been  superseded. 

It  is  almost  invariably  true  that  historiaos 
deal  with  subjects  which  interested  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written.  Modem  historiau 
began  with  politics  and  war;  history  seemed  a 
continuous  march  of  battles  and  political  in- 
trigue. But  as  the  interest  of  the  people  was 
drawn  toward  the  economic  and  social  factors, 
these,  too,  were  considered  by  historians.  Histo- 
ries of  industry  and  commerce  are  now  as  com- 
mon as  histories  of  kings  and  conquests.   W.F.Z. 

Consult  Harrison's  The  Meaning  of  History; 
Lamprecht's  What  Is  History  f  For  brief  general 
histories,  consult  works  by  Myers  and  Fisher. 

Related  Subjects.  The  historical  articles  in 
these  volumes  are  numerous  and  extensive,  but 
as  they  are  listed  elsewhere  it  is  not  necessar>'  to 
index  the  most  of  them  here.  Elach  article  on  a 
country,  state  or  province  contains  a  subdivlston 
which  treats  of  the  history  in  general,  while  in 
the  Related  Subjects  indexes  under  most  of  them 
are  listed  the  specific  articles  which  are  of  inter- 
est in  that  connection.  The  following:  topics  have 
reference  to  the  more  general  phases  of  history: 


Abdication 
Balance  of  Power 
Balkan  Wars 
Berlin,  Congress  of 
Blood,  Avenger  of 
Charter 
Chivalry 
Civilization 


Inquisition 
Middle  Ages 
Northwest  Passag^e 
Ordeal 

Pan-American  Congress 
Pan-American  Union 
Peace  Conference, 
International 


Colonies  and  Coloniza-  Powers,  The  Great 

tion  Reformation 

Continental  System  Revolution 

Coronation  Rulers  of  the  World 

Crusades  Slavery 

Dark  Ages  Succession  Wars 

Excavations  Triple  Alliance 

Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  Triple  Entente 
French  and  Indian  Wars  Vienna,  Congress  of 

Heraldry  War  of  the  Nations 
Holy  Alliance 

The  following  historians  are  given  special  treat- 
ment in  these  volumes : 

Acton,  Baron  Ferrero.  Gugllelmo 

Bancroft,  George  Fiske,  John 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe  Froissart,  Jean 

Bede  Froude.  James  Anthony 

Bourinot.  Sir  John  Gardiner,  Samuel  R. 

George  Gameau.  Francois  X. 

Bryce,  George  Gasp6.  Philippe 

Bryce,  James  GreofFrey  of  Monmouth 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas  Gibbon,  Edward 

Caesar,  Calus  Julius  Green,  John  Richard 

Casgrain,  Henri  Grote,  George 

Raymond  Guizot,  F.  P.  G. 

Poughty,  Arthur  Hallam,  Henry 
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Albert  Bushnell  Plutarch 

lotus  Polybius 

■hed  Prescott.  William  H. 

s,  David  Ranke,  Leopold  von 

hU8«  Flavius  Renan.  Ernest 

r.  William  E.  H.  Ridpath,  John  C. 

J.  Henry  Cabot  Ross,  Alexander 

ng,  B.  J.  Sallust 

ulay,  Thomas  B.  Tacitus.  I*ublius 

rthy.  Justin  Cornelius 

urter,  John  B.  Taine.  Hippolyte  A. 

tlet,  Jules  Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe 

neen,  Theodor  Thucydides 

y.  John  L.  Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold 

B,  Cornelius  Xenophon 

man.  Francis 

mXES,  hit' ties,  descendants  of  Heth, 
for  centuries  occupied  the  southern  part 
naan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron.  At 
riod  long  before  the  conquest  Abraham 
1  them  there,  for  it  was  from  a  Hittite 
he  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for 
mb  when  his  wife  Sarah  died.  From 
•tian  and  Assyrian  sources  much  has  been 
I  concerning  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
tea  in  early  history,  but  after  400  years  of 
gle  with  the  Assyrians,  they  were  con- 
fd  by  Sargon  in  717  b.  c.  From  that  time 
tation  existed  only  in  scattered  fragments. 
TES,  hyvz,  a  disease  generally  caused  by 
estion,  appearing  on  the  ^kin  in  white, 
en  patches  which  itch  and  bum  intensely. 
ig  8uch  foods  as  fresh  pork,  lobster,  crab 

or  some  acid  fruits  seem  to  be  a  main 

of  hives,  although  stinging  nettles  also 

the  patches.    Relief  from  the  inflamma- 

is   obtained   by    taking   a   laxative,   and 

ng  the  spots  with  a  solution  of  baking 

The  disease  is  often  called  nettle  rash, 

in  Great  Britain  the  term  is  loosely  ap- 
to  croup  and  laryngitis.  j.h.k. 

AHG-HO,  hwahng'ho,  or  YELLOW 
IS,  one  of  the  two  greatest  rivers  of 
I,  as  concerns  size,  although  commerci'illy 
portant.  It  has  earned  the  name  of 
la's  Sorrow,"  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
ent  disastrous  flooding.    The  most  serious 

took  place  in  1887,  when  an  area  of 
f  50,000  square  miles  was  inundated  and 
f  a  million  persons  perished.  Next  to  the 
-tae-kiang,  it  is  the  largest  river  in  China, 
ing  a  basin  with  an  area  of  more  than 
W  square  miles.  It  rises  in  the  marshy 
et  north  of  Tibet,  flows  in  a  generally 
rn  direction  until,  after  a  course  of  2,600 
,  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  a 
fn  extension  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 
»  liver  derives  its  name  from  the  vast 
tM  cf  yUlow  earth  carried  down  by  its 


waters.  The  sediment  raises  the  bed  so  fre- 
quently that  the  course  of  the  river  makes 
many  changes,  cutting  fresh  channels  in  the 
soft  earth.  For  centuries  dams  and  dikes  have 
been  maintained  to  lessen  the  danger  of  floods. 
Owing  to  its  rapid  current  and  the  deposits  of 
earth  the  Hoang-ho  has  little  value  as  a  com- 
mercial highway. 

HOAR,  hohr,  Georgb* Frisbie  (1826-1904),  an 
American  lawyer  and  legislator,  deeply-learned 
and  benevolent,  and  distinguished  for  having 
served  five  six-year  terms  as  United  States 
Senator.  He  was  bom  at  Concord,  Mass., 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1846,  and  soon 
after  beginning  his  legal  career  became  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  Free  Soil  and  Repub- 
lican parties.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1869  to  1877,  when  he  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator  by  his  state.  He  con- 
sistently opposed  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
territory  by  the  United  States  (see  Imperial- 
ism), and  although  he  supported  President 
McKinley  for  reelection  he  strongly  disap- 
proved of  his  Philippine  policy  as  being  con- 
trary to  American  ideals.  In  addition  to  his 
public  oflSces,  Senator  Hoar  served  as  regent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  as  president 
of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

HO 'BART,  prior  to  1881  called  Hobart 
Town,  is  the  capital  of  Tasmania,  a  large 
island  150  miles  south  of  Australia.  The  city 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Der- 
went  River,  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
is  one  of  the  flourishing  cities  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia.  The  surrounding 
district  is  chiefly  devoted  to  fruit  growing. 
The  harbor  is  deep  and  well  sheltered,  and 
accommodates  the  largest  vessels.  There  is 
regular  steamship  service  between  Hobart  and 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  ports,  and  all 
liners  sailing  between  London  and  New 
Zealand  make  the  city  a  port  of  call.  From 
Hobart  Roald  Amundsen  sailed  due  south  on 
his  voyage  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  South  Pole,  and  from  that  city  the  news 
of  his  achievement  was  sent  to  the  world. 

The  chief  industries  are  sawmilling,  iron 
founding,  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods.  On  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate  Hobart  is  a  popular  resort,  and  an 
annual  regatta  held  on  the  Derwent  attracts 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  Australia.  Popula- 
tion, with  suburbs  spread  out  along  the  banks 
of  tbQ  river,  39,937  in  1912. 
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HOBBEMA,  hob'emah,  Meindert  (1638- 
1709),  an  artist  whose  quiet  subjects  of  Dutch 
cottage  and  woodland  scenery,  place  him  along 
with  Ruysdael  at  the  head  of  the  landscape- 
painters  of  Holland.  His  compositions  are 
subdued  in  tone  and  excellent  in  composition 
and  lighting.  The  place  of  his  birth  and  most 
of  his  life's  story  are  unknown.  He  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in 
poverty.  After  his  death  his  works  received 
proper  recognition,  and  many  are  now  among 
the  prized  collections  in  the  leading  galleries 
of  America  and  Europe.  Over  140  of  his  paint- 
ings are  accounted  for  at  the  present  time,  and 
they  bring  large  prices,  some  of  the  smaller 
landscapes  having  been  sold  for  $25,000  to 
$50,000. 

HOBBES,  hobz,  John  Oliver.  See  Craigie, 
Pearl  Richards. 

HOBBES,  Thomas  (1588-1679),  one  of  the 
foremost  of  English  moral  and  political  phi- 
losophers. He  was  the  first  great  English 
writer  who  dealt  with  the  science  of  govern- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  tradition  rather 
than  reason.  His  most  famous  work,  the 
Leviathan,  or  the  Matter,  Form  and  Power  of 
a  Commonwealth,  engaged  him  in  almost 
perpetual  controversies,  because  of  its  ration- 
alistic criticism  and  its  uncompromising  reduc- 
tion of  religion  to  a  department  of  state.  It 
was  condemned  by  Parliament  in  1666,  and 
"Hobbism"  became  the  popular  synonym  for 
irreligion  and  immorality.  Although  Hobbes 
was  not  again  permitted  to  print  anything  on 
subjects  relating  to  human  conduct,  his  politi- 
cal theories  have  influenced  all  later  politics. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  Latin  works  was 
brought  out  in  Amsterdam  in  1668.  At  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  he  completed  an  autobiography 
in  Latin  verse  and  a  verse  translation  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

HO'BOKEN,  N.  J.,  a  city  in  Hudson  County, 
immediately  north  of  Jersey  City,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  New 
York  City,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  fer- 
ries and  tunnels.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Hamburg-American,  North  German  Lloyd, 
Holland-American  and  Scandinavian-American 
steamship  lines,  the  Wilson  and  Clyde  freight 
lines,  and  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad.  The  Shore  Road  connects 
the  city  with  the  Central  of  New  Jersey;  the 
Erie;  the  West  Shore;  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western;  the  Pennsylvania;  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads.  An 
electric  trolley  service,  with  connections,  ex- 


tends throughout  several  counties.  About  one- 
third  of  the  population,  which  was  70^24  in 
1910  and  67,611  in  1916,  is  foreign  bom,  and 
includes  nearly  every  European  nationality, 
Germans  and  Italians  predominating. 

This  ''mile  square  city''  lies  near  the  foot  of 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  River  (which  see). 
Castle  Point,  a  hill  100  feet  high  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  city,  is  the  site  of  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.  In  addition  to  the 
public  school  system,  the  city  maintains  a 
teachers'  training  school;  there  is  also  the 
German  Academy  and  Industrial  School. 

Among  the  prominent  buildings  are  the 
Federal  building;  the  city  hall,  a  fine  structure 
occupying  an  entire  square;  the  public  library, 
Saint  Mary's  Hospital,  a  number  of  club  and 
bank  buildings,  the  buildings  and  piers  of  the 
Hamburg-American  and  North  German  Lloyd 
Steamship  companies,  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  terminal. 
The  parks  include  Hudson  Square,  Hudson 
County  and  Elysian  parks. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  coal  consumed  in 
New  York  City  is  shipped  through  Hoboken. 
Among  nearly  a  hundred  varied  industries  the 
most  important  are  manufactures  of  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  marine  engines, 
motor  fire  engines,  automobile  equipment,  ele- 
vator accessories,  furniture,  leather,  drawing 
and  surveying  materials,  inks,  chemicals,  wall 
paper,  silk  and  buttons. 

The  site  of  Hoboken  in  1630  was  called 
Hobocan  Hackingh  (the  land  of  the  tobacco 
pipe),  with  reference  to  the  pipes  carved  from 
native  stone  by  the  Indians.  Although  there 
were  a  few  previous  settlers,  the  history  of  the 
city  really  began  in  1804,  when  John  Stevens, 
an  inventor,  bought  the  land  and  laid  out  a 
town.  It  was  incorporated  in  1849  and  became 
a  city  in  1855.  The  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  in  1915. 

HOBSON,  Richmond  Pearson  (1870-  ), 
an  American  naval  constructor,  political  leader 
and  advocate  of  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  He  became  a  popular  hero  in  the 
Spanish- American  War.  During  the  blockade 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago, 
Lieutenant  Hobson,  then  in  service  under 
Admiral  Sampson,  conceived  the  plan  of  "bot- 
tling up"  Cer\'^era's  fleet  and  preventing  its 
escape.  Accordingly,  early  on  the  morning  of 
June  3,  1898,  he  and  seven  companions  sank 
the  collier  Mcrrimac  in  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor.  Fire  from  the  cncmy^s  guns  shot  away 
the  gear  of  the  stem  anchors  and  the  ship 
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Igr  the  cuirent  pamllel  to  the  channel 
I  <rf  uroM  it,  but  the  spectacular  daring 

attempt  captured  the  imagination  of 
nerican  people,  and  Lieutenant  Hobaon 
3  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
ma  born  at  Greenabaro,  Ala. ;  in  18S9 
-aduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  at 
dis.  and  after  taking  poet-graduate  n'ork 
IS,  entered  the  United  States  naval  sen'- 
a  1897-1898  he  orgBnited  and  conducted 
lapolia  a  poet-graduate  course  for  officers 
ig  to  enter  the  construction  corps.  After 
lanieh- American  War  he  raised  and  re- 
i  number  of  Spanish  warships  which  had 
nink  off  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  the 
>ine*.  In  1903  he  resigned  from  the  navy 
jr  political  life,  and  in  1906  was  elected 
igress  as  a  representative  froni  Alabama, 
;  until  1S15.  In  1914  he  opposed  Oscar 
VDod    in    his    race    for    nomination    as 

States  Senator,  but  was  defeated  in 
imaries  after  a  campaign  that  attracted 
-wide  interest.  Hobeon  is  well  known  as 
ic  speaker  and  writer,  and  his  services 
)ecured  in  1915  for  the  campaign  for 
J  prohibition.  He  removed  to  Evans- 
I.,  in  1916. 

KEY,  kock'i,  or  SHIKHEY,  shin'i,  a 
clayed  on  a  level  field,  each  player  hav- 
wrved  stick  with  which  he  tries  to  drive 
through  a  goal  protected  by  the  opposing 
The  game  is  of  ancient  origin  and  was 


HOCKEY  GOAL  AND  .STICK 

by  the  Romans.  It  is  only  within 
years  that  a  thorough  system  of  rules 
«!)  drawn  up,  for  in  its  modern  form 
'  dales  from  about  1875. 
e  diould  be  eleven  players  on  each 
The  ground  should  be  100  yards  long 
jm  fifty  to  sixty  yards  wide.  The  goals 
irked  at  each  end  of  the  field  with  up- 
aeven  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  apart. 
Ijnary  baseball  or  cricket  ball  is  used,  but 
Id  always  be  painted  white.  The  stick, 
a  hockci/  or  hookey,  must  not  be  more 
WO  inches  in  thickness  and  must  not 
sure  than  eighteen  ounces.    A    match 


is  played  in  two  periods  of  thirty  or  thirty-five 
minutes  each. 

To  start  the  game  the  ball  is  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  center  of  the  field,  between  two 
players,  the  other  members  of  the  opposing 
teams  being  drawn  up  behind  them.  E^ch 
player  strikes  the  ground  and  his  opponent's 
stick  alternately  three  times  before  the  ball 
may  be  struck.  A  goal  is  scored  when  the  ball 
is  driven  through  the  opponents'  goal,  the  side 
scoring  the  greatest  number  of  goals  being  the 
winner.  Hockey  is  often  played  by  boys  with- 
out reference  to  definite  rules. 

Ice  Hockey.  This  is  a  more  popular  game 
than  field  hockey  in  all  countries  where  there 
is  much  ice.  The  players  are  on  skates  on  a 
field  of  ice.  In  1881  rules  were  drawn  up  by 
clubs  in  Montreal,  and  the  game  soon  became 
one  of  the  meet  popular  of  winter  sports  in 
Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  ice  rink  must  be  at  least  112  feet 
long  by  fifty-eight  feet  wide.  The  sticks  are 
a  little  larger  than  those  used  in  Geld  hockey, 
but  must  not  be  more  than  three  inches  wide 
in  any  part.  The  game  calls  for  great  skill, 
and  only  the  most  expert  skaters  can  excel. 
The  rules  of  the  game  vary  only  slightly  from 
those  governing  field  hockey.  There  are  estab- 
lished amateur  hockey  leagues  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  game  is  played  very 
little  in  England,  as  many  winters  pass  with- 
out ice  available  for  skating.  For  full  outline 
of  rules,  see  Spalding's  Hockey.  w.c. 

HOE,  a  tool  used  by  farmers  for  stirring  the 
soil,  covering  seeds  and  killing  weeds.  The 
common  draw  hoe  consists  of  a  blade  attached 
to  a  handle  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet 
long.  The  blade  is  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
handle,  and  the  tool  is  worked  by  drawing  it 
towards  the  workman.  The  Dutch  hoe  has  the 
blade  so  attached  to  the  handle  that  both  are  in 
the  same  plane.  The  draw  hoe  is  in  general  use 
on  smalL  farms  and  in  gardening.  On  large 
farms  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  horse  hoe. 

HOB,  RicHABD  Marcb  (1812-18S6),an  Ameri- 
can inventor  whose  ingenuity  made  passible 
the  metropolitan  daily  newspapers  of  many 
pages.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  and 
lived  there  all  his  life.  In  1S46  he  invented  a 
rotary  printing  press,  commonly  known  aa 
Hoe's  Lightning  Press.  Later  he  patented  the 
web  perfecting  press,  which  printed  both  sidee 
of  the  sheet  in  one  operation,  at  the  rate  of 
12.000  copies  an  hour,  and  included  a  cutting 
and  folding  device.  This  invention  marked 
an  epoch  in  newspaper  printing.    It  baa  been 
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improved  until  Hoe  presses  of  largest  she  now 
print,  cut.  paste,  fold  and  deliver  in  neat  piles 
96,000  16-page  papers  per  hour.  See  Printing 
Press. 

HO'FER,  Andreas  (1767-1810),  a  patriot  of 
the  Tyrol,  born  at  Saint  Leonhard.  In  1796 
he  led  a  rifle  company  against  the  French  at 
Lake  Garda,  and  after  the  Peace  of  Luneville 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Tyrol  mili- 
tia. As  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  of  1809, 
he  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops 
and  liberated  the  greater  part  of  his  country. 
He  afterwards  held  important  public  offices. 
Following  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  in  1809, 
the  French  and  Bavarians  again  invaded  Ty- 
rol; Hofer  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  was  conveyed  to  Mantua,  tried  by 
court  martial  and  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon. 

HOFMAMM.  kohf'mahn,  Josbf  (1877-  ),  a 
Polish  pianist  and  composer,  bom  at  Cracow. 
The  lad  studied  with  his  father  and  later  with 
Rubinstein.  He  started  on  a.  public  career  at 
the  age  of  six,  and  began  a  successful  concert 
tour  of  Europe  when  nine  years  old.  Then 
he  visited  America,  and  in  two  and  a  half 
months  appeared  in  fifty-two  concerts,  which 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  for  the 
boy  was  breaking  down  under  the  strain.  He 
did  not  again  appear  in  public  until  1804,  when 
he  played  in  Dresden;  he  has  since  made 
successful  tours  of  America  and  the  Continent. 
Hofmann,  who  composes  abo  for  Jhe  piano- 
forte, is  classed  with  a  group  of  pianists  who 
"concern  themselves  with  the  orchestral  devel- 
opment of  piano  tone." 

HOG,  a  clumsy,  thick-skinned  descendant  of 
the  wild  boar,  which  under  domestication  has 
become  a  most  useful  and  valuable  farm  ani- 
mal. Its  flesh  is  one  of  the  most  widely-used 
foods  of  mankind,  and  its  fat,  bide  and  bristles 


At  right,  Tamworth  b 
are  likewise  of  commercial  value.  The  hog 
has  a  thick  neck,  which  is  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  trunk  and  which  ends  in  a  head  tapering 
off  into  a  short,  pointed  snout.  Its  feet  have 
four  homy,  separately-hoofed  toes,  two  of 
which  in  the  domestic  animal  have  atrophied 
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and  no  longer  touch  the  ground.  UauaUy  the 
hog  is  dirty  white  or  a  dull  yellow  in  color,  but 

brown,  black  and  black-spotted  hogs  are  com- 
mon. Hogs  will  eat  almost  anything,  thou^  in 
the  domesticated  state  their  food  is  chieS)' 
vegetable.  As  a  farm  animal  raised  for  food, 
hogs  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  tame  swine  have  been  found 
by  discoverers  in  previously  tmexplored  terri- 
tory in  the  South  Seaa. 

Pigs  are  bom  in  litters,  that  is,  a  number  at 
a  time,  each  litter  usually  consisting  of  from 
four  to  ten  pigs,  although  as  many  as  fourteen 
have  been  reported. 

Hogs  are  unfairly  charged  with  being  dirty 
in  their  habits.  It  is  true  that  they  do  wallow 
in  mud,  but  all  pachyderms,  or  thick-skinned 
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animals,  do  this,  because  only  mud  or  «»ne 
similar  substance  is  cool  enough  to  penetrate 
their  tough  skins.  Actually  hogs  thrive  and 
breed  better  in  clean  quarters.  The  up-tonlate 
farmer  is  as  careful  to  keep  the  pigsty  clean  U 
to  insist  on  cleanliness  in  the  stable,  and  to 
supply  his  hogs  with  fresh  water  and  with  food 
somewhat  better  than  the  refuse  of  the  farm. 

Many  varieties  of  meat  are  hog  products; 
bacon  and  hams  are  possibly  the  commonest 
forms,  and  these  are  in  greatest  demand  for 
exportation.  Bacon  and  salt  pork,  in  particular, 
arc  staple  articles  of  diet  in  all  military  cunpa, 
for  salt  meat  keeps  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
fresh  varieties.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
religions,  as  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan, 
prohibit  the  use  of  pork,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  world's  meat  is  supplied  from  the  hog 
industry.  On  account  of  the  hog's  habita  of 
living  it  is  likely  to  contain  disease  germs, 
especially  trichina,  which  when  taken  into  the 
human  system  may  cause  serious  maUdieB. 
Besides  the  meat,  the  thick  layer  of  fat  under 
the  skin  is  tried  out  and  refined  for  lard;  the 
bristles  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  b 
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lie  dun  makes  a   very   tough,  durable 

r.  w.r^. 

nilt  Day's  Froduotive  Swine  Husbandry: 
0*8    The   Hog   Book;   Crater's   Diaeciaea   of 

GARTH,  William  (1697-1764),  the  great- 
iglish  pictorial  satirist,  whose  powers  of 
ion  and  combination  were  extraordinary. 
^ty  for  presenting  the  vices  and  follies 
time  is  best  seen  in  his  masterpiece,  Mar- 
d  la  Mode,  a  series  of  six  pictures  now 
J   National   Gallery   in   London.     Other 

of  paintings  along  like  lines  are  The 
t'«  Progress  and  A  Rake's  Progress.  His 
Iry  and  Idleness,  the  best  known  of  his 
of  engravings,  consists  of  twelve  plates. 
ide  many  designs  of  engravings,  the  most 
tant  of  which  were  Masquerades  and 
8  and  illustrations  for  Butler's  Hudihras. 
Eis  also  successful  in  portraits,  the  most 
if  being  one  of  himself  and  his  pug  dog 
ip."  Many  of  his  works  are  now  pre- 
l  in  public  and  private  collections  in  Eng- 

Hogarth  was  bom  in  London,  and  began 
reer  as  a  silversmith. 

rSHEAD,  hogs'hed,  a  large  barrel  or  cask 
olding  various  substances,  its  unit  of 
ty  varying  with  the  contents.  In  the 
1  States  it  is  equivalent  to  sixty-three 
can  gallons,  or  52.485  imperial  gallons. 
>bacco,  its  weight  varies  from  750  pounds 
X)  pounds  in  the  different  states.  In  1483 
:ute  enacted  by  Richard  III  fixed  the 
sad  of  wine  at  sixty-three  wine  gallons 
14  imperial  gallons.  The  London  hogs- 
of  ale  was  forty-eight  ale  gallons.  The 
hogshead  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
iie  head  of  an  ox  was  branded  on  the 
knd  the  name  was  rightfully  oxhead,  be- 
rrupted  into  the  present  form.  It  is  now 
a  used  as  a  measure  of  capacity. 
ISNSTAUFEN,  ho  en  shtou'  jcn,  a 
ly  family  which  held  possession  of  the 
m  Imperial  throne  from  1138  to  1254.  It 
ided  from  Frederick  of  Buren,  who  lived 

second  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 

0on,    Frederick   of  StaufTen,  built  the 

from  which  the  dynasty  derived  its  name 

ome  remains   of  which   are  still   to  be 

Beginning  with  Conrad  III,  who  suc- 
1  Lothair  of  Saxony,  the  House  of 
Mtaiifen  furnished  many  German  rulers, 
log  Frederick  I,  Henry  VI,  Otho  IV, 
rick  n  and  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  line, 

execution   in   1254   ended   the   Hohen- 
R  rule.    The  emperors  of  this  dynasty 


rank  among  the  ablest  rulers  of  Germany ;  their 
fame  rests  upon  their  political  greatness,  their 
success  as  organizers  and  the  encouragement 
they  gave  to  science,  art,  commerce  and  trade. 
See  Germany,  subtitle  History. 

HGHENZOLLERN,  ho  en  tsohl' em,  the  fam- 
ily name  of  the  royal  house  of  Prussia  and 
of  the  present  king  of  Prussia  and  emperor 
of  Germany,  in  the  person  of  William  II.  It 
is  derived  from  the  ancestral  castle  Zollern, 
or  Hohenzollern,  in  Swabia.  The  origin  of  the 
House  is  obscure,  the  story  of  its  supposed 
descent  from  one  Count  Thassilo  being  legend- 
ary. From  a  petty  princely  family  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  it  developed 
into  a  powerful  dynasty,  and  has  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  present  day  to 
rule  over  Brandenburg,  furnishing  Prussia  with 
its  kings  since  1701,  and  Germany  with  its 
three  emperors  since  the  foundation  of  the 
empire  in  1871.  The  history  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern family  from  the  fifteenth  century  is  that 
of  Brandenburg,  Prussia  and  Germany.  (See 
each  of  these  titles.) 

HOLBEIN,  hohl'bine,  the  name  of  a  family 
of  celebrated  German  painters  who  lived  at 
Augsburg  and  Basel  from  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth. 

Hans  Holbein,  the  Elder  (1460-1524),  is  best 
known  for  his  The  Basilica  of  Saiut  Paul  and  a 
Passion,  in  eleven  pieces,  now  in  the  Augsburg 
gallery.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  but  he 
left  many  works  which  prove  his  skill.  His 
style  is  founded  on  the  models  of  the  early 
Flemish  school,  although  his  later  works  show 
traces  of  Italian  influence.  Among  the  best 
known  of  the  latter  are  Life  of  Saint  Paul, 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian  and  Fountain 
of  Life. 

Hans  Holbein,  the  Younger  (1497-1543),  is 
seen  at  his  best  in  a  great  series  of  portraits 
of  the  most  eminent  Englishmen  of  his  time. 
In  early  youth  he  was  taught  by  his  father. 
Later  he  spent  much  time  in  Basel,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  religious  pictures.  To  this 
period  belong  his  famous  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Saint  Ursus  and  Saint  Martin  of  Tours 
and  his  Madonna  of  the  Burgomaster  Meier. 
Here  he  also  designed  twenty  alphabets  of 
richly-ornamental  letters  and  over  300  wood- 
cuts; his  notable  series  of  The  Dance  of  Death 
and  the  Old  Testament  Cuts  were  not  issued 
until  some  time  later.  In  1526  he  went  to 
England,  and  there  was  introduced  by  Erasmus 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  in  high  favor  with 
Henry   VIII.     This  paved   the  way  later  to 
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Holbein's  appointment  as  painter  to  the  king. 
In  this  capacity  he  executed  many  fine  por- 
traits of  royal  personages,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent. 

HOL'DEN,  Edward  Singleton  (1846-1914), 
an  American  astronomer,  who  as  director  of 
Lick  Observatory  has  rendered  important  serv- 
ice to  astronomical  science.  He  was  bom  at 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  was  graduated  from  Wash- 
ington University  in  that  city  in  1866  and 
from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
1870.  Holden  was  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  Naval  Academy  from  1873  to  1881,  and 
director  of  the  Washburn  Observatory  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  from  1881  to  1885.  From  the 
latter  year  to  1887  he  was  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  from  1888  to  1898 
director  of  the  Lick  Observatory  at  San  Jose, 
Cal.  From  1901  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
librarian  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  His  publications  include 
Index  Catalogue  of  Nebulae,  Essays  in  Astron- 
omy and  Mountain  Observatories. 

HOL'IDAY.  The  word  holiday,  which  comes 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  halig  daeg,  meaning  holy 
day,  was  applied  originally  to  any  festal  day 
which  was  set  apart  for  religious  observance. 
It  was  intended  to  commemorate  some  sacred 
event  or  to  honor  the  memory  of  some  sacred 
person.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  any  day 
on  which  people  lay  aside  ordinary  duties  and 
cares.  The  religious  holidays  will  be  found 
treated  in  the  article  Festivals. 

In  the  United  States,  Sunday  is  the  only 
day  which  is  recognized  in  common  law  as  a 
day  set  apart  for  cessation  from  labor.  Con- 
gress has  at  various  times  designated  special 
holidays,  as  the  Day  of  Rejoicing  after  the  close 
of  the  War  of  Secession,  but  the  American  peo- 
ple have  no  national  holiday  which  is  definitely 
set  apart  by  a  law  of  Congress.  Even  July  4 
is  not  a  holiday  by  authority  of  the  United 
States.  The  various  states,  however,  appoint 
certain  legal  holidays.  In  nearly  all  of  them 
New  Year's  Day  (January  1),  Washington's 
Birthday  (February  22),  Independence  Day 
(July  4),  Labor  Day  (first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember), Thanksgiving  Day  (usually  the  last 
Thursday  in  November),  and  Christmas  Day 
(December  25)  are  designated  as  legal  holidays. 

In  the  North  the  thirtieth  of  May  is  ob- 
served as  Memorial  Day.  Most  of  the  South- 
em  states  celebrate  Confederate  Memorial  Day 
on  April  26,  but  May  10  is  the  date  observed 
by  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  in  Louisi- 
ana, June  3,  Jefferson  Davis'  birthday,  is  hon- 


ored. The  birthday  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Januaiy 
19,  and  that  of  Davis  are  legal  holidays  in 
several  of  the  states  of  the  South,  and  Febniaiy 
12  is  a  holiday  in  many  states,  in  honor  of 
Lincoln's  birthday.  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day  and 
Flag  Day  are  celebrated  more  particulariy  as 
school  holidays. 

The  public  holidays  set  apart  by  statute  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  as  follows:  Sun- 
day, New  Year's  Day,  Christmas  Day,  Empire 
Day  (May  24),  Dominion  Day  (July  1)  and 
Labor  Day  (the  first  Monday  in  September). 
In  the  province  of  Quebec  certain  feast  days 
of  the  Church  are  likewise  legal  holidays. 

For  other  days  observed  at  least  as  semi- 
holidays,  see  special  departments  under  the 
various  months  of  the  year.  See  also  AsBOi 
Day;  Bird,  subhead  Bird  Day,  also  special 
programs,  pages  316  and  743. 

HOLINSHED,  hoV  im  hed,  Raphael,  or 
Ralph  (  ?  -1580),  an  English  writer,  bom  at 
Sulton  Downes,  Cheshire,  and  believed  to  hs^'e 
been  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  is  known 
only  by  his  Chronicles  of  Englande,  ScotUmde 
and  Irelande,  but  these  rank  high  in  impor- 
tance. The  first  edition  of  this  famous  work 
was  published  in  London  in  1577.  It  is  known 
as  the  "Shakespeare  edition,"  because  it  is  the 
one  the  poet  is  believed  to  have  used  in  col- 
lecting material  for  his  historical  plays.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  work  Holinshed  is  said 
to  have  been  assisted  by  some  of  the  ablest 
scholars  of  the  day. 

HOLLAND,  hoi' and,  the  popular  name  ap- 
plied to  the  Netherlands  (which  see). 

HOLLAND,  John  Philip  (1842-1914),  an 
Irish-American  inventor  who  first  proved  that 
submarine  navigation  was  practicable.  Hol- 
land was  not  an  engineer  or  an  inventor  by 
profession;  he  perfected  the  submarine  for  a 
definite  purpose,  namely,  the  destruction  of 
England's  sea  power.  Bom  in  Ireland,  he  spent 
his  boyhood  in  a  riot  of  absentee  landlordism, 
evictions  and  disturbances  of  every  kind,  and 
learned  to  view  England  with  an  abiding 
hatred.  He  wanted  to  free  Ireland  from  £)ng- 
lish  rule,  and  to  do  this  he  realised  England's 
power  on  the  seas  would  first  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

It  was  in  1862,  while  he  was  teaching  in  a 
Christian  Brothers'  school  in  Cork,  Ireland, 
that  the  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac  gave  Holland  his  call  to  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty.  The  victory  of  the 
ironclad  ship,  he  saw,  foretold  England's  ckn 
minion  on  the  sea,  unless  some  new  weapoo 
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her  could  be  found.    Working  alone 
little  room  in  the  monastery  at  Cork,  he 
the  problem  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
18  laughed  at  for  his  ''crazy  notions." 
r  or  two  later  he  went  to  the  United 
where  he  continued  his  experiments,  at 
ne  time  supporting  himself  by  teaching 
He  himself  was  not  a  Fenian  (which 
i>ut    he   built   a   submarine   which   the 
8  paid  for  and  intended  to  use. 
n  the  Fenian  excitement  died  out  and 
Bibility  of  war  between  England  and  the 
States  was  ended  by  the  arbitration  of 
labama   claims,   Holland   and   his   sub- 
dropped  from  public  notice.    Not  for 
years,  imtil  1895,  did  he  appear  again. 
t  year  the  United  States  government 
8ed  for  bids  for  a  submarine  to  be  built 
expense,  and   Holland   was   given   the 
rt.    For  a  large  part  of  the  time  during 
the  boat  was  under  construction  Holland 
K>  iU  to  superintend  the  work,  and  it 
ft  to  various  government  officials,  who 
illy    changed    the    plans.      When    the 
r,  as  it  was  called,  was  finished,  it  was 
Ity  that  Holland,  in  disgust,  refused  to 
the  government  to  keep  it,  and  he  re- 
195,000  which  had  been  paid  him. 
{98  he  built  another  submarine,  the  Hoi- 
this  time   without   interference;    it  was 
fty  feet  long  and  carried  only  one  tor- 
;ube,  but  in  every  essential   feature  it 
m  the  model  on  which  nearly  all  subma- 
lave   since   been   constructed,   and   the 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany 
pan  have  built  their  greater  submarines 
•lans  furnished  by  Holland.    The  essen- 
iture  of  the  Holland  type  is  that  the 
ine  dives  below  the  surface,  whereas  all 
18  types  were  merely  allowed  to  sink. 
Br  years   Holland   experimented   unsuc- 
ly    with    aeroplanes.      He    met    serious 
il  reverses,  and  died  in  poverty.     See 

MNB.  W.F.Z. 

LAND,  JoeiAH  Gilbert  (1819-1881),  an 
!an  editor  and  novelist,  who  published 
ly  writings  under  the  name  of  Timothy 
lb.  Holland  was  born  in  Belchertown, 
was  graduated  from  Berkshire  Medical 
i  in  1844  and  established  himself  as  a 
an  at  Springfield,  but  was  unsuccessful 
ing  8  practice.  Subsequently  he  became 
itendent  of  schools  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
I  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Spring- 
\epubUcan  and  after  1851  part  owner  of 
NimaL    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 


Scribners  Monthly,  which  was  started  in  1870, 
this  periodical  becoming  the  Century  Magazine 
in  1881  under  another  ownership.  His  Timothy 
Titcomb  letters  were  attractive  for  their  viva- 
cious style  and  high  moral  tone.  His  novels 
and  poems  were  popular,  and  included  Seven- 
oaks,  Arthur  Bonnicastle,  Nicholas  Minium, 
Garnered  Sheaves,  Bittersweet  and  Kathrina. 

HOLLAND,  Mich.,  a  city  of  Ottawa  County, 
situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state, 
at  the  head  of  Black  Lake,  an  arm  of  Lake 
Michigan,  twenty-six  miles  southwest  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Steamers  make  regular  trips  between 
Holland  and  Chicago,  and  railway  transporta- 
tion is  provided  by  the  Pere  Marquette  and 
an  electric  line.  The  city  had  a  population  of 
10,490  in  1910,  which  had  increased  to  12,185 
in  1916,  by  Federal  estimate.  It  covers  an 
area  of  nearly  three  square  miles. 

Holland  is  the  seat  of  Hope  College  and  of 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  two  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  America.  The  city  hall,  public 
library,  churches  and  schools  are  prominent 
buildings.  The  city  is  the  center  of  a  favorite 
summer  resort  containing  Ottawa  Beach,  Maca- 
tawa,  Jenison  and  Waukazoo. 

Important  manufactures  include  furniture, 
plate  and  mirror  glass,  pianos,  sporting  goods, 
wood- working  machinery,  leather,  shoes,  elec- 
tric and  steam  launches,  and  rusks,  the  latter 
being  typical  Dutch  cakes.  There  are  flour  and 
planing  mills,  a  sugar-beet  factory,  a  machine 
shop  and  a  large  pickling  plant.  Grain  and 
fruit  are  shipped  in  considerable  quantities. 

Holland  was  settled  in  1847  by  Dutch  colon- 
ists who  had  left  the  Netherlands  in  quest  of 
religious  liberty,  and  many  of  the  present 
inhabitants  are  of  Dutch  descent.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  in  1867,  being  quickly 
rebuilt  in  1871  after  a  disastrous  fire. 

HOLLY,  hol'i,  the  popular  name  of  a  species 
of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  natives 
of  temperate  climates,  having  dark  green,  shiny 
and  leathery  leaves.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  its  branches  and  berries 
as  church  decorations  at  Christmas  time,  from 
which  the  plant  was  called  the  holy  tree.  It 
has  for  many  years  suggested  the  spirit  of 
Yuletide. 

The  common  holly,  the  only  European  spe- 
cies, and  found  also  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  is 
used  ornamentally  in  the  parks  and  gardens 
of  Great  Britain,  where,  on  suitable  soils,  it 
often  attains  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  It  is  also 
planted  for  hedges.    The  flowers  of  this  holly 


are  white,  and  appear  in  May;  the  fruit  is 
small,  round  and  scarlet,  ripens  in  September 
itnd  decorates  the  tree  all  through  the  winter. 


said  to  have  me- 
dicinal properties. 
Birdlime  is  made 
from  the  inner 
bark.  The  wood 
is  extremely  hard, 
whit«  and  fine 
srained.  and  is 
used  by  cabinet 
and  musical  in- 
strument makers, 
and  sometimes 
for  wood  engrav- 
ing. 

The    American 
holly    is    also   an 
evergreen    tree, 
reaches   a   height  tip  merry  nil.  ik 
of  forty-five   feet  halL: 

and  resembles  the  ^'"'^'""■fhe'bair 
To  welcome  i 


opean 
ety,  bu 


:    The  Joy 


glossy  and  its  berries  less  bright.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Southern 
'  Canada,  and  includes  about  a  dozen  species, 
most  of  which  grow  in  swampy  places.  The 
■mate  which  is  used  in  South  America  instead  of 
tea  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  holly  tree. 
See  MatS. 

HOLLYHOCK,  hol'ihock,  a  hardy  plant  of 
the  mallow  family  which  is  foimd  in  dooryards 
and  gardens.  As  kock  is  only  another  name 
for  mallow,  the  name  koUykock,  therefore, 
means  a  mallow.  It  was  brought  originally 
from  the  Holy  Land;  it  grows  sometimes  to  a 
height   of  six   or  eight   feet,  and   the   stalk  is 


studded  with  laige  flowers,  which  may  be  either 
sii^e  or  double.    In  color  it  Twigea  from  scu- 
let  to  lavender  and  whit«.    Formations  called 
fuzz,  on  the  dried  seed  pod,  are  really  loo^ 
slender  arms  spreading  in  aU  directions.    It  ia 
best  to  sow  the 
seed  in  February 
and  not  place  the 
plant  in  the  open 
until  April,  when 
it  should  be  trans- 
planted   in   well- 
enriched  soil. 

U  0  L  H  E  S, 
hohmz,      EtlAB 


can  traveler 
widely  known  for 
his  illustrated  lec- 
tures, or  Trav- 
elogues, was  bom 
and  educated  in 
Chicago.   When  a 

boy    he    became  •  HOLLYHOCKS 

interested  in  photography  and  devoted  much 
time  to  making  pictures  of  his  early  travels  io 
the  Unit«d  States,  Mexico  and  Cuba.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  made  his  first  European  tour. 
His  first  lecture,  Tkroagh  BuTO'pe  with  a  Cam- 
era, was  given  before  the  Chicago  Camera  Club 
in  1890. 

Three  years  later  (1893)  he  made  hia  fint 
professional  appearance.  His  lectures  imme- 
diately won  popularity,  and  each  year  be  gives 
courses  in  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States,  presenting  new  subjects  each  aeaaoo. 
Mr.  Holmes  devotes  si^  or  eight  months  emeh 
year  to  travel.  His  lectures  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  beautifully  illustrated 
volumes  under  the  title,  Burlon  Holme*  Tnv 
cloguet. 


1894).    In  his  Fable  for  Critici,  James  Russell 
Lowell  wrote  in  his  sharpest,  cleverest  vein; 


HOLHBS  28 

ftod  to  this  day  most  people  think  of  Holmea 
with  ft  smile,  remembering  the  glancing  humor 
of  hia  Autocrat,  and  such  of  hia  poema  as  The 
Height  of  the  Ridicjitoua,  The  Specter  Pig  and 
The  Hoi  Season.  But  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
ma  more  than  a  humorist.  He  was  a  physician 
of   ool«   in   his   day,   the   writer    of    medical 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

treatises  which  have  a  permanent  viiluc;  he 
WM  a  teacher,  so  inspiring  that  he  ivas  git'en 
the  last  hour  in  the  college  day  for  his  classes, 
because  he  alone  could  enliven  the  fagged 
brains;  he  was  a  novelist,  thoiiKh  not  a  great 
one;  and  above  all  cl^e  he  perfected  a  certain 
■tyle  of  literature,  which  in  reality  was  but 
printed  conversation.  To  lii^  imusual  abilities 
was  joined  a  manner  of  Mrc  chiirm  and  a 
genuine  kindliness  and  lo^c  for  humanity,  and 
it  b  thus  not  strange  that  he  should  have  been 
<ne  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  day. 

Tean  of  Preparation.  Holmes  was  bom  on 
AtlgUflt  29.  1809,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  Coi^egalional  minister.  The 
family  life  was  pleasant;  he  was  turned  loose 
m  a  library  and  allowed  to  read  "tn  books 
r»tlier  than  through  them."  and  thus  he  came 
to  young  manhood  with  the  idea  that  the 
worid  woa  a  delightful  place.  After  graduating 
from  Harvard  in  1S29  he  beg:an  to  study  law, 
but  soon  gave  it  up  for  medicine,  in  which 
be  became  more  and  more  deeply  interested. 
Meanwhile,  his  name  was  on  men's  lips  all 
over  the  country.  In  1830  he  heard  that  the 
bmous  ship  Caaatitution  was  to  be  destroyed, 
■ad  he  wrote  the  stirring  Old  Ironaidcs— 


That 

The  verses 
so  strong 


nHlgn  down ! 
It  waved  on  high. 
1  eye  has  danced  to  see 
er  In  the  sk}-. 


were  copied  and  recopied,  and 
the  popular  protest  which  they 
voiced  that  the  old  ship  was  saved. 

In  1833  Holmes  w*cnt  to  Europe  to  pursue 
his  medical  studies,  and  on  his  return  three 
years  later  settled  down  (o  practice  his  pro- 
fession in  Boston.  He  took  his  work  seriously 
enough,  but  other  people  did  not.  for  they 
had  read  his  humorous  \'crscs,  and  were  not 
going  to  trust  their  lives  to  a  "frivolous- 
minded"  young  poet.  Partly  because  of  this 
fact,  and  partly  because  he  could  not  endure 
to  witness  the  constant  suffering  and  misery 
with  which  the  practice  of  medicine  brought 
him  into  contact,  he  gave  up  his  active  work 
in  1838  and  became  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Dartmouth.  Two  years  later  he  married 
Amelia  Lee  Jackson,  with  whom  he  lived  a 
peculiarly  happy  life,  and  for  a  time  resumed 
his  practice  in  Boston.  But  in  1847  he  resigned 
this  profession  once  and  for  all,  to  become 
dean  and  professor  of  anatomy  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  a  post  he  held  for  thirty-five 
years.  "It's  not,"  he  wrote  when  he  first  dis- 
covered the  multiplicity  of  hia  duties — "it's  not 
a  chair  which  I've  been  called  to  occupy;  it's 

Years  of  Achievement.     Hand  in  hand  with 

his  wonderful  success  as  a  lecturer  he  developed 
a  growing  literarj-  reputation.  For  a  time  this 
was  purely  local,  and  no  important  occasion 
in  Boston,  that  beloved  city  which  he  caUed 


BIRTHPLACE.  AT  CAMBRIDGE 
"the  hub  of  the  universe,"  was  complete  with- 
out his  presence  and  his  I'erses.  But,  in  1857, 
there  was  founded  the  Atlantic  MontMy,  and  it 
made  Holmes  famous  at  home  and  abroad. 
For  to  it  be  contiibuted  those  talks,  wise. 
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witty  and  philosophical,  which  make  up  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  (which  see). 
Holmes*  friends  knew  how  brilliant  a  conver- 
sationalist he  was — "the  best  talker  in  Boston" 
— and  now  the  world  had  a  chance  to  discover 
it,  too.  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table 
and  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table  followed, 
and  repeated  the  first  success,  though  their 
charm  is  hardly  so  great.  Three  novels,  Elsie 
Venner,  The  Guardian  Angel  and  A  Mortal 
Antipathy  introduced  people  to  some  of  those 
problems  of  psychology  and  of  heredity  which 
so  deeply  interested  the  author. 

In  1886  Holmes  visited  England,  where  his 
reception  was  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph. 
People  could  not  pay  honor  enough  to  the 
sprightly  little  old  man  whose  acquaintance 
they  had  made  in  the  delightful  Breakfast- 
Table' series.  After  his  return  home  he  wrote 
Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe  and  one  more 
set  of  autocrat  papers,  called  Over  the  Tea- 
cups. Regarding  this  series,  one  critic  said, 
"Sunset  lights  fall  upon  the  tea  table,  where 
a  poem  always  waits,  tucked  into  the  silver 
BUgar-bowl,  but  there  is  no  abatement  of  the 
old-time  mirth  and  kind  sagacity."  Death  was 
as  kindly  to  Holmes  as  life  had  been,  for 
he  died  in  his  chair,  without  struggle  or  suffer- 
ing, on  October  8,  1894. 

Among  Holmes'  best  poems  may  be  men- 
tioned the  widely  loved  Chambered  Nautilus, 
which  was  his  own  favorite ;  the  half-humorous, 
half-pathetic  but  wholly  kindly  Last  Leaf ;  the 
much-declaimed  Wonderful  One-Hoss  Shay, 
and  the  charming  Dorothy  Q.  Probably  the 
most  quoted  lines  from  all  his  works  are  the 
last  of  the  Chambered  Nautilus: 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll  I 
Leave  thy   low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  lengrth  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting 
sea !  c.w.K. 

Consult  Higginson*s  Old  Cambridge ;  Crothers' 
O.  W.  Holmes. 

HOLMES,  Ou\'ER  Wendell,  Jr.  (1841-  ), 
an  American  jurist  and  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  the  son  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  essayist  and  poet. 
He  was  born  in  Boston,  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1861  and  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1886.  In  the  War  of  Secession 
he  entered  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers and  served  three  years,  receiving  brevets 
as  major  and  colonel.     He  was  wounded  at 


the  battles  of  Ball's  Bluff  and  at  Antietam. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  law  practice  in 
Boston,  and  was  editor  of  the  American  Law 
Review.  In  1882  he  became  professor  of  law 
at  Har\'ard,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Massachusetts  supreme  bench. 
By  appointment  of  President  Roosevelt  be 
succeeded  Justice  Gray  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1902.  His  published  works 
include  a  volume  of  Speeches  and  The  Com- 
mon Law,  the  latter  a  compilation  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Lowell  Institute.  He  also  edited 
the  twelfth  edition  of  Kent's  Commentaries. 
In  March,  1917,  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventy- 
sixth  birthday,  he  was  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and,  excepting  Chief  Jus- 
tice White,  the  oldest  in  point  of  membership 
in  that  court.  See  Supreme  Court,  for  por- 
trait. 

HOLY  ALLI'ANCE,  a  league  formed  in 
September,  1815,  at  Paris  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  between  Alexander  I  of  Russia, 
Francis  II  of  Austria  and  Frederick  William  III 
of  Prussia.  The  professed  purpose  of  the 
league  was  to  unite  the  sovereigns  in  a  holy 
brotherhood  of  alliance.  It  issued  a  declaration 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
the  principles  of  charity,  justice  and  peace 
should  be  the  basis  of  each  sovereign's  inter- 
national relations,  and  that  their  great  object 
should  be  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their 
subjects.  The  real  purpose  of  the  alliance, 
however,  was  to  resist  republican  tendencies 
and  to  maintain  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  reigning  families.  The  agreement  was 
signed  by  all  the  European  rulers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Mettemich,  the  Austrian 
minister,  was  its  leading  spirit;  he  gradually 
obtained  almost  supreme  authority  and  used 
the  Holy  Alliance  to  favor  his  own  policy. 
After  1848  the  Holy  Alliance  ceased  to  have 
any  importance. 

Related  Subjects.     The  aims  and  the  methods 

of  the  Holy  Alliance  will  be  more  fully  under- 
.slood  if  the  following  articles  are  consulted : 

Alexander  (Russia)  Frederick  William 
Austria,  subhead  (Prussia) 

History  Mettemich,  Prince 

Francis  ( Holy  Roman  Prussia,  subtitle 

Empire)  History 

HOLY  FAMILY,  the  name  applied  in  art  to 
representations  of  the  Virgin  Mar>',  the  Infant 
Jesus  and  their  attendants.  The  earliest  of 
these  is  found  in  the  catacomb  of  Saint  Calii- 
tus  in  Rome.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Byaat- 
tine  schools  favored  an  arrangement  in  which 
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the  Child,  in  the  attitude  of  blessing,  is  seated 
in  the  Virgin's  lap.  Later,  angels  were  added 
as  attendants.  It  was  quite  late  in  the  Middle 
Ages  when  other  figures  were  introduced  into 
the  composition.  These  included  Saint  Anna, 
the  mothei'  of  the  Virgin,  Saint  Joseph,  the 
Infant,  John  the  Baptist  and  Saint  Catherine. 
A  German  conception  shows  the  Infant  playing 
with  the  Twelve  Apostles  as  boys.  The  Ma- 
donna and  Child  was  a  favorite  subject  with 
the  Italian  painters  of  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance.  Some  of  the  earliest  of  these 
pictures  were  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
by  Saint  Luke,  and  to  be  endowed  with  miracu- 
lous powers;  that  is,  it  was  once  widely  be- 
lieved that  to  look  upon  them  with  the  eye 
of  faith  would  heal  disease.    See  Madonna. 

HOLY  GRAIL,  grcUe,  in  legend,  the  sacred 
cup  from  which  Christ  drank  at  the  Last  Sup- 
per with  His  disciples.  Ju5t  when  the  stories 
that  have  been  woven  about  the  Holy  Grail 
had  their  beginning  no  one  knows,  but  they 
were  first  put  into  literary  form  by  three 
Xorman-French  writers  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  first  important  version 
of  the  Grail  stories  in  English  literature  is  the 
wf>rk  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  who  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  About  400  years  later  the 
legend  was  given  poetic  treatment  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  whose  Holy  Grail  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  poems  in  his  Idylls  of  the  King. 
Tennyson's  version  has  many  spiritual  ele- 
ments that  are  lacking  in  the  older  stories.  It 
is  essentially  as  follows: 

As  Christ  hung  upon  the  cross,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  one  of  His  followers,  brought  the 
sacred  cup  and  caught  within  it  the  blood 
which  dripped  from  the  wounded  side  of  his 
Master.  In  the  days  of  persecution  which 
followed,  Joseph  was  driven  out  of  Palestine 
and  found  refuge  in  Glastonbur>',  in  the  island 
of  Britain  (England).  With  him  he  carried  the 
holy  cup,  which  remained  on  earth  for  many 
years  to  bless  mankind  and  to  heal  the  diseases 
of  those  who  looked  upon  it  or  touched  it. 
Then  in  an  age  of  evil,  tlic  Grail  was  taken 
away  to  heaven,  and  during  many  long,  weary 
y<*ars  its  healing  powers  wore  Io:?t  to  the  world. 

In  the  days  of  the  good  King  Arthur,  who 
lived  at  Camelot  with  hi.s  knights  of  the 
Round  Table  (see  Arthur,  King),  a  vision  of 
the  Holy  Grail  was  granted  to  Sir  Percivale's 
sister,  a  sweet  and  saintly  nun.  She  told  her 
brother  of  the  wonderful  sight,  and  when  he 
lisd  related  the  stor>'  to  his  brother  knights, 
oush  took  a  vow  to  seek  the  vision. 


Of  the  knights,  the  noblest  and  purest  was 
Sir  Galahad  (see  Galahad,  Sm).  For  him,  Sir 
Percivale's  sister  cut  off  her  shining  hair  and 
braided  a  strong  sword-belt,  giving  it  to  him 
with  these  words:  *'Go  forth  and  thou  shalt 
see  what  I  have  seen,  and  break  through  all, 
till  one  crown  thee  king,  far  in  the  spiritual 
city." 

Then  Sir  Galahad  rode  away  on  a  snow- 
white  steed  to  seek  the  vision  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  After  many  adventures  he  appeared  one 
day  before  Sir  Percivale,  all  clad  in  shining 
armor.  As  the  day  began  to  darken,  the  two 
knights  came  to  a  great  marsh  which  ran  out 
into  a  mighty  sea,  and  on  this  rose  a  bridge 
of  a  thousand  piers.  Then  in  wonderment  Sir 
Percivale  saw  his  companion  leap  upon  the 
gleaming  bridge,  and  as  he  passed  along  it 
every  span  that  he  crossed  sprang  into  fire. 

Long  after^-ard  Sir  Percivale  told  a  wonder- 
ful story  of  how  three  times  above  Sir  Gala- 
had's head  the  "heavens  opened  and  blazed 
with  thunder  such  as  seemed  shoutings  of  all 
the  sons  of  God,"  while  the  sacred  cup,  wholly 
unveiled,  hung  in  the  sky  like  a  burning  jewel. 
Then,  far  away  where  sea  and  sky  seemed  to 
blend,  there  rose  a  celestial  city,  into  which 
the  knight  and  the  Holy  Grail  were  drawn : 

I  saw  the  spiritual  city  and  all  her  spires 
And  gateways  in  a  glory  like  one  pearl — 
No  larger,  though  the  goal  of  all  the  Saints — 
Strike  from  the  sea  ;  and  from  the  star  there  shot 
A  rose- red  sparkle  to  the  city,  and  there 
Dwelt,  and  I  knew  It  was  the  Holy  Grail, 
Which  never  eyes  on  earth  again  shall  see. 

In  the  version  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  the 
Grail  is  seen  by  Galahad,  Percivale  and  Bors, 
who  follow  it  to  the  Far  East.  After  a  vision 
of  the  holy  vessel  is  permitted  them,  Galahad's 
soul  is  carried  up  to  heaven  by  angels.  Perci- 
vale dies  in  a  hermitage  and  Bors  alone  returns 
to  Britain.  Still  another  version  is  that  of  the 
German  poet,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  whose 
Parzival  is  one  of  the  finest  poems  ever  writ- 
ten on  the  legend.  On  this  Richard  Wagner 
based  his  great  music-drama  Parsifal  (which 
see). 

The  treatment  of  the  legend  in  art  includes 
a  famous  painting  of  Sir  Galahad,  by  the 
English  artist  George  F.  Watts  (which  see), 
and  Edwin  Austin  Abbey's  magnificent  frieze 
setting  forth  the  story  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  b.m.w. 

^An  illustration  of  Watts'  Sir  Oalahad  appears 
in  the  article  Galahad.  Consult  Weston's  Legend 
of  Sir  Perceval. 
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HOLY  LAND,  a  name  applied  to  Palestine 
(which  see). 

HOLY  LEAGUE,  a  name  applied  to  several 
alliances  between  European  princes  for  defense 
or  for  aggressive  warfare.  The  most  important 
was  that  of  1576  between  the  Catholic  party 
of  France,  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Huguenots 
(which  see).  This  league  led  to  wars  which 
were  not  ended  until  Henry  of  Navarre  de- 
feated the  Catholic  forces  at  Ivry  in  1590.  The 
term  holy  was  given  to  almost  any  alliance 
which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Church. 

HOLYOKE,  hohl'yohk,  Mass.,  a  city  of 
Hampden  County,  noted  for  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  its  paper  mills,  and  known  locally  as 
The  Paper  City.  The  population,  which  in- 
creased from  57,730  in  1910  to  65,286  in  1916, 
by  a  Federal  estimate,  is  made  up  of  at  least 
twenty  nationalities.  The  city  is  situated 
northwest  of  the  geographical  center  of  the 
state,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  eight  miles  north  of  Springfield. 
Boston  is  107  miles  east  and  New  York  is  143 
miles  southwest.  Besides  the  service  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Westfield  branch  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the 
city  has  transportation  facilities  by  electric 
lines  in  all  directions.  The  area  is  a  little  less 
than  twenty-one  square  mile^. 

Holyoke  is  located  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  is  surrounded  by  the  river  on  all 
sides  but  the  west.  Some  of  New  England's 
finest  mountain  resorts  are  in  the  vicinity. 
Within  the  course  of  a  mile,  the  river  here  has 
a  fall  of  sixty  feet,  an^  the  immense  possi- 
bilities offered  by  its  water  power  have  turned 
the  interests  of  the  city  to  manufacturing.  A 
granite  dam  IfiOO  feet  long  and  thirty-two  feet 
high  affords  a  capacity  of  45,000  horse  power. 
The  city  is  an  important  center  for  hydraulic 
engineering  and  for  testing  water  wheels. 
About  17,000  people  are  employed  in  the 
various  industries,  the  annual  output  amount- 
ing to  about  $75,000,000.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  paper  industry  may  be  gained 
from  the  statement  that  every  twenty-four 
hours  there  are  produced  2,0(X),000  envelopes 
and  500  tons  of  fine  writing  paper,  this  quan- 
tity being  sufficient  to  carpet  a  space  covering 
two  square  miles.  Within  the  same  period  are 
manufactured  100,000  miles  of  thread,  which 
would  wind  four  times  around  the  globe,  150 
miles  of  cloth,  75,000  cigars,  and  a  great  amount 
of   machinery,  boilers,   pumps,  store   fixtures. 


mill  trucks,  blankets,  tablets  and  pads.  The 
largest  blank-book  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  here. 

The  city  has  twenty-one  churches,  three  hos- 
pitals and  a  library  built  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion; the  Nonotuck  Hotel,  the  College  of 
Music  and  Saint  Vincent's  and  Holy  Family 
orphanages  are  among  the  notable  building. 
There  are  numerous  public,  parochial,  busiDcss, 
classical  and  night  schools,  and  the  law  pro- 
hibiting minors  who  are  unable  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language  from  obtaining  em- 
ployment in  any  factory  or  commercial  enter- 
prise is  rigidly  Enforced.  The  high  school  has 
a  high-grade  lecture  course.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Holyoke  are  three  noted  colleges, 
Amherst,  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke.  In  the 
vicinity  are  Mount  Tom  (1,215  feet)  and 
Mount  Holyoke  (955  feet),  scenic  points  of 
interest;  these  are  ascended  by  electric  rail- 
ways. 

The  first  settlement  of  Holyoke  was  made 
by  Irish  families  and  for  a  time  it  was  known 
as  Ireland  Parish.  In  1786  it  became  a  part 
of  West  Springfield,  in  1850  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  town,  and  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1873.  cx.c. 

HOLYOKE,  Mount,  the  western  peak  of  a 
small  mountain  ridge,  located  six  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  on  the  cast  side 
of  the  Connecticut  River  valley.  On  its  sum- 
mit, which  is  955  feet  above  sea  level,  is  a 
hotel  built  in  1821,  where  travelers  may  rest 
after  making  the  ascent.  A  carriage  road  winds 
up  the  well-timbered  mountain  side,  and  an 
electric  railway  also  carries  passengers  up  the 
last  600  feet.  From  the  top  the  view  of  the 
river  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  fills 
all  who  see  it  with  admiration.  A  few  miles 
south,  in  the  little  town  of  South  Hadley,  is 
located  Mount  Holyoke  College,  founded  by 
Mary  Lyon  in  1837,  for  the  education  of 
women. 

HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Nothing  can  give 
a  truer  idea  of  this  curious  medieval  political 
creation  than  Voltaire's  statement  that  it  was 
"neither  holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  empire;" 
yet  it  played  a  very  real  part  in  the  histor>' 
of  Europe  for  centuries.  It  claimed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire. 
and  was  founded  by  Charlemagne,  though  the 
title  Roman  Empire  was  not  used  until  962, 
when  Otho  the  Great  was  crowned  by  the  Pope, 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa  first  made  use  of  the 
term  Holy.  Theoretically,  the  emperor  at  the 
head  of  this  most  Christian  state  was  ruler  of 
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Christiaa  couotriea  of  Western  Europe, 
UticsUy  be  had  control  only  of  Italy 
le    GennaD   states   with    their   depend- 

emperor  was  elected  by  the  German 
,  and  when  he  proved  to  be  a  strong 
ike  tome  of  the  Hohenstaiifens,  his  title 
ed  real  power,  but  after  the  thirteenth 
'   this  power  gradually   declined   until 


U25. 

le  became  little  more  than  an  empty 
The  name  Holy  Roman  Empire  be- 

xtinct  in  1306,  becuii.'^e  of  the  conquest 

poleon  of  many  of  the  states,  and 
n  gave  up  the  title  of  Holy  Roman 

IT,  adopting  instead  that  of  emperor  of 

trd  Snblfcia.     Tlie  Emporlani  part  played 


nd 


iUl! 


mllian 
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ntOOD  PALACE,  the  ancient  residence 
Scottiah  kings  in  Edinbtirgh.  Originally 
the  famous  Augustinian  abbey  of  the 
Lood,  which  was  built  by  King  David  I 
on  the  spot  where,  according  to  the 
le  was  saved  from  the  attack  of  a  stag 
iraculouB  cross  which  caused  the  animal 
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to  flee.  The  palace  waa  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  ISfeO,  and  was  rebuilt  between 
1671  and  1679  by  King  Charles  II  of  England. 
Holyrood  is  historically  interesting  ca  having 
been  the  home  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Rizxio, 

HOLY  SPIRIT  PLANT,  also  called  Dove 
Plan't,  is  the  name  given  to  a  species  of  orchid 
found  in  Central  America,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Panama.  It  derives  its  name  from 
(he  resemblance  of  its  imitcd  stamens  and 
pistils  to  a  dove  hovering  with  outstretched 
wings  similar  to  that  typifying  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  religious  pictures.  The  flower  stem  is  four 
to  six  feet  high  and  bears  creamy-white,  fra- 
grant flowers,  the  inner  part  of  which  is  often 
flecked  with  crimson.  The  plant  is  much  used 
for  altar  decoration  id  churches  in  Central 
America.    See  Orchid. 

HOLY  WATER,  water  blessed  by  a  priest, 
which  is  used  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Episcopal  churches  in  religious  ritea 
and  ceremonies,  to  sprinkle  the  people  and 
objects  employed  in  religious  practices.  Ac- 
cording to  Etekiel  XXXVI.  25,  it  is  the  natu- 
ral symbol  of  spiritual  purification.  "Then  will 
I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean:  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all 
your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you."  o.w.m. 

HOLY  WEEK,  the  week  immediately  preced- 
ing Easter  and  con-ecrated  to  the  commem- 
oration of  the  final  e\ents  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
Holy  Week  in  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
Churches  is  marked  bv  added  solemnity  and 
abstinence  as  preparation  for  the  festival 
of  Easter  On  the  Sundiy  before  Easter,  Palm 
Sunday  is  commemorated  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem  The  davs  having  the  greatest 
significance  in  the  following  week  are:  Wednes- 
day, frequently  called  Spy-Wednesday,  which 
recalls  the  belraval  of  the  Master  by  Judas; 
Holy  Thuriday  observed  in  memory  of  the 
Last  Supper  and  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist  (■.ee  Maundy  Thursday) ; 
and  Good  Friday,  which  commemorates  the 
death  of  the  Saviour.  The  obaeri'ance  of  Good 
Friday  as  a  legal  holiday  is  largely  increasing 
among  English-speaking  people,  even  among 
denominations  other  than  that  of  Roman 
Catholics.  g.w.m. 

HOMAGE,  hom'aje,  in  the  fendal  system  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  solemn  declaration  of 
allegiance  by  a  tenant  or  vassal  to  his  lord. 
During  this  ceremony  the  tenant  knelt  and 
placed  his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  latter's  vassal.    The  lord 
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theo  gave  him  a  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  raised 
him  to  his  feet  (see  Chivalby).  Homage  was 
aboliahed  by  statute  in  1660.  In  modem 
English  law  the  term  is  still  used  to  describe 
the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  the  nobles  on 
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the  coronation  of  a  new  ruler;  it  liao  sp^in 
to  the  oath  taken  by  a  newly-appointed  bidiop 
or  archbishop  to  the  head  of  the  Church. 
HOME  DECORATION.    See  Ijrmam  Dko- 


HOHE-HAKING.    Home-muking  is  the  oldest. 

best-known  and  most  inclusive  profession  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Because  it  ia  largely  a 
labor  of  love,  beyond  the  province  of  com- 
mercialized calculation,  it  has  failed  to  receive 
the  recognition  awarded  other  skilled  profes- 
sions from  state  and  national  bodies.  It  has 
for  many  years  been  studied,  if  at  all,  under 
the  name  Domestic  Science,  but  such  a  term  is 
forbiddii^  rather  than  inviting.  Home-making 
is  not  a  standardized  profession,  but  therein 
lies  its  charm.  The  home  ia  the  only  place  in 
all  the  world  in  which  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  untrammeled  growth,  without  fear  of  criti- 
cism, in  all  that  goes  to  make  men  and  women 
great.  The  home  should  be  the  centralizing 
power  of  all  that  love  and  hope  and  joy  arc 
capable  of  bringing  together. 

The  home-maker,  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual, is  governed  by  circumstances,  condi- 
tions and  environment.  One  of  the  greatest 
resources  of  the  home-maker  is  the  ability  to 
meet  all  of  the  foregoing  conditions  and  emer- 
gencies graciously  and  efliciently. 

The  duties  of  the  home-maker  in  the  various 
departments  of  home-making  known  as  home 
economics,  domestic  science,  child  study,  physi- 
cal development,  interior  decoration,  first  aid, 
etc.,  are  as  diversified  and  important  as  those 
of  the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  great  rail- 
road systems  of  the  country  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  transportation  of  men  and  women. 

Such  a  general  manager  has  gained  his  posi- 
tion through  actual  experience  in  the  discharge 
of  various  duties  in  each  division  under  his 
control.  His  business  is  so  to  correlate  and 
harmonize  those  departments  that  they  will,  as 
a  whole,  serve  the  people  safely  and  well.    The 


same  efficient  service. 

The  general  manager  must  understuid  and 
be  able  to  meet  the  many  unexpected  condi- 
tions and  emergencies  that  cannot  be  achedultd; 
so  must  the  home-maker.  If  there  ia  &  col- 
lision or  a  washout  the  manager  of  the  railroad 
must  have  his  forces  so  well  within  his  frup 
that  repairs  may  be  made  without  undue  Ion 
of  time  or  energy ;  in  a  like  manner  must  tlw 
home-maker  meet  the  everyday  emergencies 
of  the  home.  The  railroad  manager  deals  with 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  technical  coB- 
struction  in  material  things,  in  order  that  human 
life  may  be  safe.  The  home-maker,  who  dealt 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  thai 
human  life,  should  have  as  great  an  undcf^ 
standing  and  as  definite  a  knowledge  of  the 
many  materials  and  procesBca  that  go  to  make 
up  the  efficiency  of  the  home  and  the  life  of 
its  inmates. 

The  home-maker  should  be  as  thorough  and 
efficient  in  the  management  of  the  home  as  the 
business  man  is  in  the  management  of  com- 
mercial affairs,  and  added  to  that  great  field  of 
systematic  efficiency  must  be  that  love  aod 
human  sympathy  of  which  the  commercial 
world  is  oftentimes  forgetful.  The  borne- 
maker,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  development 
of  human  life  and  growth,  must  understand  the 
needs  of  human  construction;  must  underatand 
that  the  mind  is  made  to  plan  and  command 
control ;  and  must  underatand  the  function  of 
the  brain  forces,  and  their  capacity  and  obilitj 
to  control  the  physical  being. 

The  home-maker  cannot  conceal  ineScienI 
service  in  the  home,  for  sooner  or  later  the 
school  and  the  business  world  must  hardest  the 
home  crop.    It  depends  upon  the  home-makon 
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of  the  country  to  determine  what  the  national 
harvest  shall  be.  Each  member  of  a  family 
must  be  some  kind  of  a  home-making  unit.  No 
one  can  be  free  from  personal  responsibility. 
Each  activity  of  the  home  represents  a  differ- 
ent problem,  which  the  home-makers  must 
unite  into  a  harmonious  productive  imit,  of 
value  to  itself  and  the  community. 

The  home  and  the  business  life  are  on  an 
equal  basis  of  importance  in  the  development 
ef  human  efficiency.  The  home,  the  school  and 
the  businesB  world  are  important  educational 
laeton  for  the  development  of  national  effi- 
eiency;  one  cannot  exist  without  the  help  of 
the  other.  They  are  also  equally  responsible 
in  the  education  of  the  individual.  The  higher 
the  standard  of  the  home,  the  greater  will  be 
the  efficiency  of  the  nation. 

Because  it  is  impossible  to  consider  home- 
making  from  the  commercial  standpoint  only, 
it  has  been  neglected  and  overlooked.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  an  occupation  qyite  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  learned  student  bodies 
until  within  the  last  few  years.  More  attention 
was  formerly  devoted  to  the  finding  of  a  hus- 
band or  wife  and  trusting  blindly  to  the  future 
than  to  the  great  problem  of  home-making, 
which  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  great 
partnership. 

What  the  Home  Demands.  The  first  great 
question  which  meets  the  home-maker  ia  that 
of  the  family  income  and  its  division  among 
the  diversified  needs  of  the  home.  The  pur- 
poee  of  every  home  is  comfort,  but  comfort 
does  not  mean  ornate  display  and  the  purchase 
of  certain  articles  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  appearances.  When  wc  consider  the  im- 
mense sums  of  money  expended  by  home- 
makers  annually  just  for  the  necessities  of  life, 
the  question  of  buying  becomes  an  important 
national  as  well  as  home  problem. 

There  is  no  use  in  telling  that  housewife  how 
to  divide  the  weekly  salary  wisely  who  never 
sees  it  until  after  the  husband  has  not  only  di- 
vided it,  but  retained  all  but  the  last  ten  per 
cent.  The  wives  of  such  men  are  not  real  home- 
makers;  they  cannot  be,  for  they  have  at  this 
atage  an  inferior  tool  with  which  to  do  the 
work.  No  matter  what  the  family  income  may 
be,  the  average  man  knows  that  it  must  be 
divided  according  to  the  needs  of  the  family, 
with  something  laid  aside  for  emergencies  or 
for  old  age. 

Bvjring  for  the  Table.     A  logical  method  of 
buying  for  the  table  may  be  briefly  stated,  us 
foOovra: 
177 


First.  There  must  be  actual  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  may  be  set  aside  each 
month  for  table  expenses. 

Second.  Divide  the  table  appropriation  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  members  in  the  family, 
including  in  this  division  expense  of  fuel,  service 
and  ordinary  waste,  thereby  making  the  table 
appropriation  a  mathematical  problem  as  well  as 
a  scientiflc  proposition. 

Third.  Study  the  market  and  purchase  only 
those  foods  that  contain,  when  prepared  for  the 
table,  equally-balanced  portions  of  carbohydrates, 
minerals,  proteins  and  fats  (see  Food). 

Fourth.     Do  not  purchase  foods  out  of  season. 

Fifth.  Do  all  special  entertalninsr,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  plan  it.  when  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
in  season. 

Sixth.    Buy  in  bulk  whenever  possible. 

Whatever  is  put  into  the  stomach  must  have 
both  present  and  future  value.  Growth,  energy 
and  efficiency  depend  upon  the  kind  of  food 
that  is  eaten,  and  upon  one's  ability  to  digest 
it.  The  first  introduction  to  good  digestion  is 
attractiveness.  Unattractive  food  sows  the  seed 
of  indigestion  through  its  repulsiveness  before 
it  has  entered  the  stomach.  The  digestive  ap- 
paratus is  not  efficient  when  the  mind  is  in  a 
repellent  state.  Buying  and  cooking  are  really 
the  beginning  of  digestion;  the  activity  of  the 
cells  in  converting  the  food  into  liquid  before 
it  reaches  the  blood  must  do  the  rest. 

The  buyer  should  learn  to  think  and  speak  in 
terms  of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  fats  and  calo- 
ries. The  constant  application  of  these  terms 
to  the  daily  purchase.**  will  greatly  facilitate  one's 
ability  to  supply  the  table  with  those  foods  that 
supply  bone,  muscle,  tissue,  warmth  and  energy 
to  the  family.  Habit  usually  guides  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  choice  of  foods.  Home-makers 
may  through  their  wise  selection  greatly  assist 
in  the  formation  of  food  habits. 

When  buying  in  small  quantities,  watch  well 
the  weights  and  measures.  Short  weights  waste 
many  a  dollar  for  the  home-maker.  Consult 
with  the  grocer,  but  do  not  depend  entirely 
upon  his  judgment.  He  is  there  to  supply  your 
demands  and  cannot  be  the  best  judge  of  what 
foods  will  supply  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
family.  Personal  attention  to  every  article  pur- 
chased is  the  only  solution  of  the  buying  prob- 
lem. 

Ever>'  buyer  should  have  the  proper  equip- 
ment for  the  preparation  of  the  foods.  There 
should  be  a  cool  storeroom,  a  space  that  may 
be  filled  with  emergency  foods.  Such  a  room 
should  contain  a  good  supply  of  canned  goods 
(preferably  home-prepared),  fniits,  vegetables, 
smoked  and  dried  meats,  salt  fish,  dried  fruits, 
rice,  beans,  oatmeal,  com  meal  flours  of  vari- 
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0118  kinds,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  olives,  pre- 
pared oils  for  cooking,  and  such  vegetables  as 
will  keep. 

Bread.  As  about  two-fifths  of  the  ordinary 
weight  of  food  consumed  by  the  average  family 
is  bread,  it  becomes  the  most  essential  food 
product  of  everyday  life.  As  more  bread  is 
made  from  wheat  than  from  any  other  grain, 
wheat  is  the  raw  material  which  should  be  best 
understood  by  the  buyer. 

In  point  of  economy,  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference between  home-made  and  bakers'  bread ; 
-but  there  might  be  a  great  difference  in  the  food 
value  if  home-makers  understood  how  to  se- 
cure the  best  results  in  food  value  from  every 
bushel  of  wheat  used  in  bread-making. 

The  most  important  food  essentials  are  found 
in  the  outer  layer  of  the  perfect  wheat  kernel. 
The  bran  and  the  germ  contain  essential  food 
values.  The  old  process  of  milling  did  not 
eliminate  these  substances,  43ut  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  flour  were  impaired.  The 
highly-milled  white  flour  differs  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  owing  to  the 
different  kinds  of  wheat  grown.  Mills  of  the 
Northwest  use  the  spring  wheat,  those  of 
the  Southwest  the  hard  winter  wheat;  in  some 
sections  only  soft  winter  wheat  is  milled.  Some 
millers  use  a  combination  of  wheats  to  secure 
different  grades  of  flour. 

There  is  no  absolute  standardized  test  for  the 
quality  of  flour  by  the  consumer  except  through 
its  use,  consequently  it  is  best  for  the  home- 
makers  to  adopt  the  brands  that  give  them 
the  best  results,  when  used  according  to  indi- 
vidual methods.  As  the  highly-milled  flours 
which  are  commonly  used  in  bread-making 
lack  some  of  the  most  nutritious  elements  of 
the  natural  grain,  the  home-maker  has  learned 
to  introduce  coarse  flours,  such  as  bran,  oat- 
meal and  com  meal,  in  order  to  produce  a 
properly-balanced  food  for  the  family.  This 
method  increases  the  cost  of  the  bread  without 
bringing  adequate  returns.  The  different  flours 
and  meals  thus  used  are  milled  separately  and 
the  buyer  must  pay  for  two  processes  instead 
of  one.  He  pays  for  the  process  of  division, 
although  nature  originally  combined  the  dif- 
ferent flours  in  one  grain. 

It  is  not  the  price  of  foods  that  should  claim 
our  attention,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
food  is  produced.  Every  buyer  should  know 
the  food  value  of  every  natural  product,  in 
order  to  purchase  table  supplies  intelligently. 

All  whole  wheat  flours  and  cereals  should  be 
100  per  cent  wheat,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 


obtained  when  they  are  used  as  human  food. 
Whole  wheat,  whole  oatmeal,  unpolished  rice 
and  unpearled  barley  each  contain  essential 
nutritive  substances  that  are  removed  through 
the  modem  process  of  preparation  for  the  mar- 
ket. The  adoption  of  whole-grain  foods  would 
mean  an  increase  of  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent  in  the  health  of  many  people.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  nothing  is 
expensive  that  gives  full  return  for  the  money 
and  time  expended.  The  cheapest  foods,  from 
a  money  standpoint,  may  be  the  most  expen- 
sive in  the  end.  All  denatured,  bleached,  de- 
germinated,  polished  and  otherwise  doctored 
foods  are  relatively  weak  in  food  value.  Eveiy 
purchaser  of  foods  should  understand  that  pure 
whole-wheat  flour  contains  all  the  food  ele- 
ments demanded  by  the  normal  adult,  although 
it  may  be  too  heavy  for  invalids  and  children. 

Whole  wheat  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
brain  and  nerve  food  than  any  other  article  of 
diet.  The  purchase  of  whole  wheat  and  com 
products,  together  with  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  their  use  in  the  daily  menu,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  items  in  the  budget  of 
the  modem  home-maker.  Housekeepers  should 
gradually  replace  the  highly-milled  white  flour 
with  attractive  dishes  of  whole  oats,  whole 
wheat  and  com  meal,  which  may  be  made  into 
many  different  kinds  of  bread,  boiled  and  baked 
puddings,  cakes  and  biscuits. 

Meats.  Next  to  grain  foods,  the  most  impor- 
tant material  for  the  furnishing  of  the  table  is 
the  meat.  Good  buyers  must  study  their  com- 
position. Meats  furnish  the  material  necessary 
for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  body,  but  they 
should  be  used  with  discretion,  as  an  excessive 
use  of  meat  is  one  cause  of  ill  health.  Tem- 
perance in  eating  is  just  as  important  as  in 
drinking. 

The  price  of  meat  depends  upon  the  cut  more 
than  upon  the  nutritious  quality.  Plenty  of 
vegetables  should  be  used  with  all  meat  rations. 
The  quick-cooking  cuts  of  meat  are  the  most 
expensive,  but  the  food  value  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  cheaper  cuts;  the  latter  re- 
quire longer  cooking  because  they  are  taken 
from  the  active  parts  of  the  animal  and  are 
somewhat  tougher  in  fiber.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  word  "stewing''  and  the  occasional  unsightly 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  insipid  flavor,  of 
most  stewed  meats,  the  cheaper  cuts  would  be 
more  popular;  many  of  them  are  really  more 
nutritious.  Scientific  cooking  has  taught  the 
home-maker  how  to  make  the  neck  and  shoul- 
der pieces  into  attractive  dishes  at  a  minimum 
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^  Meat  that  was  at  one  time  used 
'or  stews  is  now  roasted  in  an  air-tight 
ade,  browned  and  garnished  until  it  re- 
96  a  tenderloin  in  appearance. 
m  selecting  meat,  note  that  it  is  dry  on 
rface  and  feels  soft  and  firm  to  the  touch, 
yt  hard.   The  round  steak  from  a  fat  ani- 

better  than  the  finest  cut  of  porterhouse 
I  lean  or  old  animal.  Meat  from  a  fat 
1  has  higher  food  value  than  that  from 
animals.      An    experienced    buyer    soon 

to  know  the  quality  of  meat  from  its 
Gmd  general  appearance.  Beef  is  a  rich, 
ed  when  first  cut;  it  might  be  described 
luish-red,  but  it  grpws  lighter  and  brighter 
its  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  short  time, 
it  is  white.  Old  beef  is  of  a  dark  brown- 
l,  with  yellow  fat.    Veal  is  a  dull  bluish- 

The  younger  the  veal,  the  more  the  blue 
ninates  in  the  pink.    Mutton  is  a  dull, 

pink   or  grayish   red,   with   white   fat. 

is  lighter  in  color  than  mutton;  it  is 
pink  in  color  and  has  slightly-pink  bones. 
it  its  best  has  a  streak  of  fat  and  a  streak 
Q  of  good  color  and  firm  texture. 
I^uying  poultry  it  is  well  to  select  the 
lens  when  they  are  alive,  as  it  is  easy 
ermine  healthy  stock  by  noting  appear- 
There  should  be  fatness  and  plumpness. 
I  infested  with  lice  and  flees  is  not  at  its 

A  young,  healthy  fowl  has  bright  eyes, 
h  legs,  plenty  of  pin  feathers,  and  the 
f  the  breast  bone  is  soft. 
Be,  ducks  and  pigeons  are  good  for  eating 
»iien  they  are  young.  Great  care  must  be 
aed  in  the  selection  of  fish.  See  that  it  is 
with  scales  firmly  set;  the  eyes  should 
B  absolutely  lifeless;  the  tail  should  not 
.  Every  part  of  the  fish  should  hold  to- 
•  and  be  firm  to  the  touch.  Never  pur- 
fish  that  has  a  strong  odor. 
etables.  Between  bread  and  meat  there 
'  great  variety  of  vegetables  which  con- 
U  of  the  different  properties  required  to 
"e  a  perfectly-balanced  menu.  Prepara- 
f  foods  becomes  an  interesting  study  as 
la  their  composition  and  uses  are  thor- 
'  mastered.     Perfect  buying  is  only  at- 

when  the  buyer  understands  just  what 
>f  food  are  required  to  develop  the  human 
k>  that  it  may  perform  normally  all  of 
actions.  Vegetables  supply  most  of  the 
»  iron  and  other  minerals  required  by  the 
e  individual.  As  most  vegetables  keep 
t  is  best  to  purchase  them  in  compara- 
laife  quantities  when  they  are  in  sea- 


son and  are  not  expensive.  They  may  be  pre- 
served by  being  buried  in  sand  in  a  dry  cellar, 
and  by  canning. 

Vegetables  are  best  steamed  or  boiled  in  a 
small  proportion  of  water,  as  most  of  the  min- 
eral salts  lie  near  the  skin.  When  buying 
rooted  vegetables,  select  those  that  are  smooth 
and  tender.  The  tops  should  be  fresh.  All 
green  vegetables  for  uncooked  salads  should 
be  fresh  and  crisp.  Never  purchase  canned 
vegetables  when  fresh  ones  may  be  obtained,  as 
the  process  of  canning  removes  some  of  the 
most  important  food  qualities.  In  selecting 
canned  goods,  be  sure  that  the  can  does  not 
bulge.  The  materials  in  bulging  cans  are  al- 
most always  unsafe  as  food,  for  fermentation 
is  indicated.  Never  buy  old  canned  goods;  as 
foods  they  lose  in  quality  after  having  been 
canned  a  year. 

Tea  and  Coffee.  Purchase  only  in  small 
quantities,  unless  coffee  is  browned  in  the  home. 
The  latter  is  becoming  a  neglected  art.  Green 
coffee  may  be  purchased  safely  in  large  quan- 
tities, as  the  berry  improves  with  age  until 
after  it  is  browned;  then  it  quickly  loses  its 
flavor  unless  it  is  immediately  placed  in  air- 
tight cans.  Cheap  teas  are  the  most  expensive 
in  the  end,  as  they  are  not  as  strong  as  the 
slightly  more  expensive  and  require  more  tea 
for  each  person.  Black  tea  goes  through  a 
process  of  fermentation  in  the  curing  and  is 
less  liable  to  cause  indigestion  and  nerve  trou- 
ble than  green  tea.  Green  tea  contains  a  larger 
amount  of  tannic  acid  than  black,  and  is  more 
harmful.  In  buying  tea,  select  that  which  is 
free  from  stems  and  dust. 

Coffee,  like  tea,  is  a  stimulant,  and  has  no 
real  food  value.  When  tea,  coffee  and  sugar 
are  high  in  price,  purchase  in  small  quantities. 
When  they  are  cheaper,  purchase  in  larger 
quantities. 

Have  a  Bank  Accotint.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  home-maker  to  plan,  provide  and  execute 
according  to  the  family  income;  consequently 
every  home-maker  should  have  a  bank  account, 
no  matter  how  small.  A  bank  account  teaches 
thrift  and  self-respect.  The  simpler  banking 
methods  are  important  business  methods  that 
every  home-maker  should  understand  and  prac- 
tice. 

Every  check  that  passes  through  the  bank  is 
a  receipt.  Bills  paid  through  the  bank  cannot 
be  disputed.  One  soon  learns  of  many  ways  and 
means  that  will  add  to  the  bank  account. 

Extravagance.  One  of  the  most  ill-advised 
methods  of  buying  is  to  believe  that  one  must 
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have  the  very  earliest  products  or  must  pur- 
chase an  article  because  it  is  popular.  Never 
purchase  a  thing  because  it  is  the  latest  "craze." 
Purchase  only  those  things  that  are  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  comforts  of  the  family,  and  not 
out  of  season. 

Economy  demands  constructive  thinking  and 
constructive  planning  in  order  to  avoid  the 
purchase  of  useless  things,  thereby  incurring 
waste.  Have  a  definite  idea  and  purpose;  buy 
for  the  health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the 
family  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
appearances. 

It  is  extravagant  to  purchase  articles  of  wear 
or  for  the  home  that  are  not  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  those  already  in  use.  Such  things  add 
to  the  expense  without  bringing  adequate  re- 
turns in  comfort  and  happiness.  t.v.m. 

Consult  RIchards's  The  Art  of  Right  Living: 
Bevler  and  Usher's  The  Home  Economics  Move- 
ment; also  the  current  Issues  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 

Related  Sabjectn.  These  volumes  contain 
many  articles  which  will  be  helpful  in  a  study  of 
home  economics,  and  the  following  are  especially 
recommended.  Many  of  them  have  extensive  lists 
of  related  subjects,  so  that  the  range  of  reading 
is  a  wide  one. 

Adulteration  of  Food-       Food  Products, 

stuffs  and  Clothing  Preservation  of 

Baby  Furnace 

Canning  Clubs  Furniture 

Child  Heating  and  Ventilation 

Child  Study  Household  Arts  in 
Cookery  Education 

Domestic  Art  Industrial  Art 

Domestic  Service  Interior  Decoration 

Education  Physical  Culture 

Electricity  Pure  Food  Laws 

Embroidery  Sanitary  Science 

Fireless  Cooker  Sewing 
Food 

HOMEOPATHY,  homeop'athi,  a  system  of 
internal  medicine,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  which  is  based  on  the  law,  Similia  similibus 
curantur  (Like  cured  by  like).  Though  referred 
to  by  several  physicians  before  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  was  first  given  practical  application 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann  of  Leipzig,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
applied  the  name  homeopathic  to  this  system 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  school,  which 
was  called  allopathic  (see  Allopathy).  The 
last  two  syllables  of  these  words  come  from  the 
Greek  word  for  jeeling,  or  diacaHv ;  homeo  is 
from  the  word  for  similar,  and  alio,  from  the 
word  for  other. 

Hahnemann's  theory  was  that  a  drug  which 
will  produce  certain  disease  symptoms  in  a 
healthy  person  will  cure  a  sick  person  present- 


ing the  same  group  of  symptoms.  To  deter- 
mine the  curative  properties  of  various  drugs 
he  ''proved,  them  in  the  following  way:  A 
dose  of  the  medicinal  preparation  chosen  for 
the  test  was  given  to  a  healthy  person  at  cer- 
tain intervals  until  deviations  from  normal 
health  were  produced,  and  during  the  procesB 
his  symptoms  were  carefully  noted.  These 
symptoms  were  recorded  and  compared  with 
those  noted  in  various  diseases,  and  the  drug 
producing  them  was  selected  as  the  remedy 
for  the  disease  having  the  given  or  similar 
symptoms.  More  than  ninety  drugs  were 
proved  by  Hahnemaim  in  experiments  upon 
himself  and  others. 

The  homeopathist  believes  that  for  curative  . 
purposes  the  poisonous  principles  in  powerful 
drugs,  such  as  belladonna  and  aconite,  should  be 
reduced  until  the  remedy  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing drug  effects;  therefore  a  physician  of 
this  school  would  not  prescribe  strong,  bitte^ 
tasting  medicine  for  curative  purposes  in  eun- 
ble  diseases.  Since  the  time  of  HahneDUum 
the  tendency  in  all  medical  practice  has  been  to 
administer  simpler  forms  of  medicine  and 
in  smaller  doses. 

Homeopathy  has  never  met  with  the 
favor  in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States;  in  the 
American  Union  there  are  at  present  about  15^ 
OCX)  homeopathic  physicians  and  ten  medied 
schools  in  which  Hahnemann's  theories  are 
taught.  In  Canada,  where  the  different  prov- 
inces control  the  licensing  of  physicians,  Quebec 
is  the  only  province  having  a  separate  homeo- 
pathic board  of  examiners.  This  is  known  as 
the  College  of  Homeopathic  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Montreal.  In  Montreal  there  is  in 
active  operation  a  homeopathic  hospital.  In 
the  province  of  Ontario  the  homeopathic  and 
allopathic  schools  are  united  for  examining  pur- 
poses into  one  board  called  the  medical  council. 

The  principle,  "Like  cured  by  like,"  is  the 
foundation  of  the  treatment  of  disease  by 
blood  senim.  See  Serum  Therapt;  also. 
Hahnemann,  Samuel  Christian.  j  j.c. 

HO'MER,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  all 
literar>'  history,  and  the  oldest  in  the  literan* 
history  of  Europe.  Scholars  have  written  long 
and  learned  books  to  prove  that  such  a  pencm 
never  existed— that  the  poems  ascribed  to  him 
were  the  product  of  generations  of  minstiels; 
but  despite  these  his  name  will  stand  to  all 
time  as  that  of  the  authcnr  of  two  of  the  worid's 
supreme  epics,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

The  Greek  Idea  of  Homer.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  who  regarded  his  worics  as  classics  and 


made  thfm  the  center  of  a  literary  education, 
did  not  question  his  real  existence.  To  them 
be  Mood  as  a  gigantic  figure,  blind  but  power- 
ful, shrouded  in  the  mists  of  the  past,  and  they 
produced  many  biograpliiea  of  him.  With 
nothing  but  legend  to  draw  upon,  these  dif- 
fered even  in  their  Etatements  of  his  birthplace, 
and  later  writera  made  an  epigram  on  the  eiib- 
jed  of  their  disputes: 
Scvm  wealthy  t 
Thrau^h    which 

All  of  these  old  "livca"  agree  on  a  few  points — 
that  Homer  was  blind,  that  he  was  very  poor, 
and  that  he  wandered  about  from  tonn  to 


Modem  TlewB.  When  modem  critics  began 
to  study  this  moat  famous  poet  of  the  past 
they  differed  not  at  all  from  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  the  honor  which  they  were  vrillinK  to  pay 
to  his  name,  but  they  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  many  questions.  First,  they 
denied  his  authorship  of  all  the  minor  poems 
accredited  to  him,  and  then  begun  actually  to 
doubt  his  iilentity.  They  saw  in  his  name 
merely  the  word  "compiler."  through  the  cen- 
turies invested  with  the  foice  of  a  proper 
name,  and  they  thought  they  found  indication 
that  more  than  one  man  and  more  than  one 
age  had  contributed  to  the  wonderful  poems. 
It  is  a  question  which,  in  the  nature  of  thinp, 


"A  REAniNG   FROM  ilnMER."   IIY  ALMA-T 


town  chanting  to  the  muNic  of  his  lyre  tha<e 
rfaythmic  sagas  at  which  the  world  has  not  yet 
eemsed  to  wonder.  As  to  the  time  he  lived, 
there  was  wide  difference  of  opinion.  Korne 
placing  him  as  far  back  as  the  early  twelfth 
century  B.C..  some— though  tlicH'  ;iri'  fewi-r — :i^ 
late  as  the  sei-enth. 

It  is  known  that  the  poems  were  recited  m 
Sputa  as  early  a.i  600  b.  c,  and  from  ihut  time 
on  their  reputation  grew.  Powerful  rulers  took 
time  from  iheir  war-making  to  see  Ihut  hi.s 
works  were  properly  edited  and  arranged;  each 
city  h>d  its  own  valuable  copy;  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  it  is  said,  slept  with  these  "divine 
poetns"  at  his  head.  Later,  when  knowledge  of 
the  clanics  was  loet  to  Western  Europe,  it  was 
kept  alive  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  a 
interest    in    the    writings    of    Homer 

;  up  a  large  part  of  that  wonderful  a«ak- 

[  known  bs  the  Rpniii-^-:anc('. 


tal. 


ttled.  but  fortunately  it  is  not 


What  is  vital  is  the  charm  of  the  poems — 
ihc  nipiil  movement,  the  simple,  noble  style, 
ihe  stalely  music  of  the  long  lines,  the  charac- 
ters who  even  to-diiy  #land  out  us  living  per- 
sons. Vital,  too,  is  Ihe  greut  debt  modem 
scholarship  owes  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyescy 
frir  knowledge  of  the  very  iincient  Greeks. 
S;ne  for  them,  little  would  be  known  about 
the  Greek  ideas  of  the  go<ls  and  their  attitude 
toward  human  affairs,  or  about  the  great  heroes 
und  their  man'elous iloings,  norwoulil  informa- 
to  Greek  modes  of  life  be  nearly  as 


full  « 


it  u 


To  later  poets,  Homer's  works  have  been  a 
never-failing  source  of  inspiration.  More  than 
one  distinguished  writer  has  translated  them  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Pope's  rendering  being  per- 
haps the  best  known.    Smooth  und  pleasant  as 
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the  Intter  is,  however,  it  misses  the  majestic 
spirit  of  the  original,  and  one  of  Pope's  appre- 
ciative but  frank  friends  said  to  him  on  its 
publication,  "It's  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope, 
but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer."         c.w.k. 

Consult  Seymour's  Life  In  the  Honiertc  Age; 
Jebb'a  IniToituction  to  Homer,  A  good  book  tor 
young  people  Is  Church's  Stories  front  Homer. 

RclatFd  SnblFctii.     The    following   artJclea    In 
these    volumes    may    be   conaulted    In    connection 
with  thla  article  on  Homer: 
Epic  Mythology 

Greek  Literature  Odysaey 

Iliad  RenalBsance 

HOMER,  Louise,  an  American  contralto  who 
has  won  fame  in  grand  opera.     She  was  born 
in   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   and    before    her   marriage 
was  LovisB  DiLWORTHT  Beatit,  the  daughter 
of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.    Her  talent  was 
early    recognized, 
and  after  witness- 
ing; her  flrst  grand 
opera       perform- 
ance   in    Boston, 
she    heeded    the 
advice      of     her 
teachers  to  study 
abroad,  with  the 
object  of  an  oper- 
atic stage  career. 
After  three  years 
of   earnest   study 
she  was  enabled 
to  sing  in  opera  with  the  same  stars  whose 
performance  she  viewed  on  the  night  which 
marked  the  turning  point  of  her  career.    She 
made  her  first  professional  appearance  in  Paris 
in  1898  aa  Leonora  in  Favorita.     Since    then 
she   has  become   a   favorite   in   Paris,   London 
and    Brussels    and    in    the    leading    American 
cities.     Her  repertoire  includes  many  of  the 
leading  operas,  and  her  career  has  been  one 
of  uninterrupted  success.     Although  her  pro- 
fessional life  absorbs  much  of  her  time,  she  is 
the  devoted  mother  of  five  children  and  takes 
especial  delight  in  managing  her  own  home. 
She  is  the  wife  of  Sidney  Homer,  a  songwriter, 
many  of  whose  compositions  she  sings  in  her 
recitals. 

HOME  SULE,  in  British  politics,  a  phrase 
associated  with  Ireland's  attempts  to  secure 
self-government.  Ever  since  the  Act  of  Union 
of  1801.  which  united  Ireland  and  Great  Brit- 
ain under  a  single  parliamentary  government, 
there  has  been  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland  with 
the  existing  government,  at  times  reaching  the 
point  of  open  rebellion.    Ireland  has,  in  fact, 
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been  ruled  from  London,  and  the  Lieutenut- 
Govemor  and  his  subordinates  stationed  in 
Ireland  have  usually  done  little  except  to  obey 
orders  from  home.  Almost  from  the  firat  then 
have  been  Irishmen  who  want«d  Home  Rule, 
the  leading  feature  of  which  is  a  native  Pulift- 
ment,  to  pass  all  local  and  internal  legialation; 
the  general  political  government  of  the  Empiie 
would  be  left  to  the  imperial  Parliament,  M 
before. 

Ireland,  in  short,  has  never  asked  tot  t 
greater  degree  of  self-government  than  b«a 
been  given  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
several  other  British  dependencies.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  Home  Rule  are  those  by 
which  any  nation  seeks  to  maintain  its  politi- 
cal independence.  Against  Home  Rule  is  the 
fact  that  Scotland  and  Wales  have  no  sepanle 
Parliaments.  There  is  in  Ireland,  moreover, 
a  strong  Protestant  minority  which  is  bittcriy 
opposed  to  Home  Rule  because  it  prefers  to 
be  ruled  from  London  rather  than  by  the 
Catholic  majority  at  home.  This  opposition  ii 
greatest  in  Ulster,  and  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belfast,  where  civil  war  had  all  but 
broken  out  when  Home  Rule  finally  aeemed 
inevitable. 

Home  Rule  first  became  the  dominant  mne 
in  Irish  politics  about  IS70.  In  that  jrear  the 
Home  Government  Association  was  organised 
at  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  "taking  Iridi 
affairs  out  of  English  hands."  This  asBociatiaB 
represented  all  shades  of  religious  and  political 
beliefs,  with  the  Protestants  and  Conaervstivei 
in  control.  In  1874  about  sixty  "Home  Rul- 
ers" were  elected  to  Parliament,  in  which  tbey 
voted  as  a  unit  on  Irish  questions  but  fol- 
lowed their  personal  inclinations  on  all  other 
matters.  By  1881  there  was  a  split  amaog 
the  Irish  members  in  Parliament,  one  faetiott 
being  conservative,  the  other,  led  by  Charies 
Stewart  Pamell,  adopting  extreme  views,  llie 
Parnellites  linked  the  Home  Rule  issue  with 
of  land  reform,  and  in  thia 
he  conservative  land-owning 
classes.  Thus  it  happened  that  Home  Kuk, 
supported  by  millions  of  Roman  Catholic  peu- 
ants,  lost  the  support  of  the  Protestant  middle 
class    which   had    fiiBt    controlled   the   move- 

Pamell's  tactics,  however,  were  euccessful  in 
that  the  elections  of  1885  gave  him  the  balum 
of  power  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Cc»- 
scrvatives.  In  the  next  year  Gladstooe  and 
other  leadii^  members  of  the  Liberal  paifr 
annoimced    their   conveniaii  to   ^une  Bnk 
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principles.  Even  Gladstone,  however,  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
Home  Rule  bill  in  18S6,  and  in  1893,  when  he 
tried  a  second  time,  he  was  again  defeated. 
Under  the  Conservative  miniHtries  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Arthur  J.  Balfour  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  improving  economic  con- 
ditiona  in  Ireland  and  in  grantiog  some  degree 
of  local  self-governmcat.  with  the  result  that 
Uie  Home  Rule  agitation  almost  disappeared, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Boer  War  that 
the  movement  gained  new  strength. 

Under  the  leadership  of  John  Dillon  and 
John  Redmond,  the  Irish  Nationalists,  how- 
ever, remained  a  powerful  minority  in  Parlia- 
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/rtoft  WorW  rlalmB  tliiit   ..      - 

■enlatlvFK  In  tlie  Hims*  nt  Ccjmmoim  iirc  fur 
Home  Rulo.  I-'lvp  of  hi-t  n[np  tiiunllps  fiivnr  It  by 
n  lanw  majority.  The  Kliii.led  (wcliiin  ban  a 
UnlonlRt  majorlly,  hut  hL»o  u  Btniaff  Hume  Rulf 
minority.  r*pr«i*ntpd  In  1917  by  tlve  memlHTii  In 
the  House  ot  CommonH. 

ment.  The  general  elcctiotis  of  1910  aftain 
gave  them  the  balnncc  of  power,  and  their 
support  was  frankly  ^ivcn  to  the  Liberal  min- 
istry because  the  latter  agreed  lo  introduce  a 
biU  for  Home  Rule.  Accordingly,  in  1912  and 
1913  Premier  Asquith  inlro<lucod  such  a  bill; 
both  times  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  By 
the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  however,  any  bill 
which  has  been  puiM^d  in  three  successive  ses- 
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sions  of  the  House  of  Commons  becomes  a 
law  without  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Home  Rule  bill  was  introduced  for  the 
third  time  on  March  5,  1914,  and  was  passed  on 
May  25. 

The  progress  of  the  bill  through  Parliament 
was  marked  by  great  bitterness  in  that  body, 
by  demonstrations  of  approval  in  Dublin,  and 
by  equally  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
opposition  in  Ulster.  The  Ulstermen,  led  by 
Sir  Edward  Caison  (which  see),  formed  a  vol- 
unteer militia,  and  prepared  for  armed  rebel- 
lion against  any  attempts  to  enforce  the  law. 
So  bitter  and  determined  were  the  Ulstermen 
that  some  compromise  became  necessary,  and 
in  June,  1914,  the  ministry  introduced  an 
amending  bill,  which  provided  that  each  county 
in  Ulster  might  vote  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  it  should  be  excluded  for  a  period  of 
six  years  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  Be- 
fore this  amendment  could  be  passed.  Great 
Britain  was  drawn  into  the  War  of  the  Nations, 
and  Parliament  passed  a  bill  postponing  the 
inauguration  of  Home  Rule  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  May,  1916,  England's  most  active 
enemies  among  the  Irish  in  Dublin  fomented 
a  revolution,  said  to  have  been  encouraged  by 
Germany,  and  attempted  the  establishment  of 
a  republic.  In  four  days  over  200  people  were 
killed,  but  the  heads  ot  the  insurrection  were 
caught  and  shot  as  traitors  and  the  trouble 
gradually  subsided.  Again,  in  March,  1917, 
hosliliiy  to  the  government  developed;  the 
Irish  Niilionalists  attacked  the  policy  of  Pre- 
mier Lloyd  George,  hoping  to  force  a  general 
election  which  might  further  their  cause.  The 
Premier  desired  that  the  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land should  exercise  their  choice  as  to  Home 
Rule,  but  this  was  repugnant  to  the  Nation- 

Hnnicipal  Home  Rule.  In  American  politics 
the  phrase  home  rule  is  associated  with  the 
movemeut  to  secure  complete  self-government 
by  cities,  without  interference  by  the  state. 
Until  recently  it  was  the  theory  and  practice 
in  the  United  States  that  the  city  was  created 
by  authority  ot  the  state.  A  city  almost 
invariably  had  to  go  to  the  state  legislature 
for  every  change  in  its  method  of  government 
and  frequently  even  to  increase  or  reduce  the 
salaries  of  city  officials.  This  was  a  condition 
which  existed  without  good  reason,  for  a  city 
and  u  rural  district  have  almost  no  problems 
in  common.  The  men  who  are  familiar  wHh 
the  former's  needs  should  not  be  compelled  to 
ask  favors  ot  the  latter. 
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Home  Rule  for  cities  was  first  adopted  in  a 
number  of  the  Western  states,  and  has  gradu- 
ally worked  its  way  east  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  leaders  in  the  Home  Rule  movement  were 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Colo- 
rado, Texas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska  and  Minne- 
sota. Ohio  and  Michigan  are  among  the  Cen- 
tral states  which  have  Home  Rule  for  cities, 
and  New  York  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Eastern  states  to  adopt  it,  although  not  com- 
pletely. W.F.Z. 

Consult  Gladstone's  Special  Aspects  of  the 
Irish  Question;  Conlan's  On  the  Threshold  of 
Home  Rule;  Monypenny's  Two  Irish  Nations. 

HOMESTEAD,  home'sted,  Pa.,  a  borough 
in  Allegheny  County,  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  state,  eight  miles  south  of  Pittsburgh, 
of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  It  is  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  railroads  and  on  inter- 
urban  electric  lines.  The  area  is  little  more 
than  one-half  square  mile.  In  1910  the  popu- 
lation was  18,713;  in  1916  it  was  22,466,  by 
Federal  estimate.  A  large  proportion  is  for- 
eign bom. 

The  immense  steel  plant  at  Homestead,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  has  7,000 
employees  and  produces  structural  steel  and 
nickel-steel  armor  plate.  The  borough  was 
settled  in  1871  and  incorporated  in  1880.  It 
has  a  Federal  building,  a  Carnegie  Library,  a 
public  hospital  and  a  public  park. 

HOMESTEAD  LAWS,  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  include  measures  of  the  national 
government  to  give  farms,  or  homesteads,  to 
settlers,  and  statutes  of  state  and  provincial 
governments  protecting  the  settlers  after  their 
entry  upon  the  homesteads. 

To  obtain  a  free  farm  from  the  United  States 
government  it  is  necessary  to  live  upon  a 
X  quarter-section  (160  acres)  of  the  public  lands 
for  three  years,  cultivating  a  certain  amount 
of  ground  each  year.  In  some  regions  where 
irrigation  is  impossible,  a  half-section  may  be 
occupied.  Any  man  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  who  is  or  intends  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  person,  man  or 
woman,  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  may  be- 
come a  homesteader  and  receive  a  patent,  or 
title,  to  the  public  land  he  selects.  The  only 
expense  is  a  small  fee.  A  soldier  who  has 
seen  war  service  may  count  his  time  of  service 
as  part  of  the  required  time  of  residence  on  a 
homestead. 

In  Canada  a  homesteader  must  reside  upon 
his  quarter-section  during  six  months  of  each 


of  three  years  and  break  at  least  thirty  acres, 
of  which  at  least  twenty  must  be  cultivated. 
If  there  is  not  this  amount  of  arable  land  in 
the  quarter-section,  the  ownership  of  live  stock 
may  \>e  substituted  for  cultivation.  In  certain 
districts  an  additional  quarter-section  may  be 
obtained  by  preemption;  three  dollars  an  acre 
must  be  paid  for  this  latter  land  and  fifty  acres 
of  it,  or  a  further  fifty  acres  of  the  homestead, 
must  be  cultivated.  In  some  districts  home- 
steads may  be  purchased.  Any  man  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  is  a 
British  subject,  or  intends  to  become  one,  or 
any  person  the  sole  head  of  a  family,  may 
acquire  a  homestead  or  preemption.  Veterans 
of  the  South  African  War  were  granted  two 
adjoining  quarter-sections  of  land  if  they  set- 
tled upon  and  cultivated  them.  For  additional 
information  and  a  diagram  of  the  division  of 
land  into  quarter-sections,  see  Lands,  Pubuc. 

State  and  provincial  leg^ation  regarding 
homesteads  is  usually  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
tection of  the  homesteader  against  those  to 
whom  he  owes  money.  c.h.h. 

Consult  Thompson's  Homesteads  and  Bxemp' 
tions;  Waples'  Treatise  on  Homesteads  and  Ex- 
emptions. 

HOISE    WORK    AND    SCHOOL    CSSDITS. 

Sec  School,  subtitle  School  Credits  for  Home 
Work. 

HOMICIDE,  horn' i side,  a  word  derived  from 
the  Latin  homo,  meaning  man,  and  cedert, 
meaning  to  kill,  is  the  killing  of  one  person 
by  another.  One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  all 
systems  of  law  has  been  the  nature  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  slayer  to  the  state  and  to 
the  family  of  the  person  slain.  Homicide  in- 
cludes accidental  and  justifiable  Irilling^  as 
well  as  murder  committed  wilfully.  ExcusaUe, 
or  justifiable,  homicide  is  that  which  takes 
place  under  circumstances  of  accident  or  neces- 
sity; in  either  case  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
act  was  intentional,  but  was  committed  in 
self-defense  or  in  the  protection  of  one's  family 
or  property.  Excusable  homicide  is  not  pun- 
ishable at  law,  if  committed  without  any  Inuit 
or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  slayer.  Homi- 
cide is  justifiable  when  committed  under  audi 
circumstances  of  duty  as  prevention  of  mnr- 
der,  or  other  atrocious  crime,  or  to 
the  escape  of  a  criminal.  All  othor 
are  punishable  as  manslaiighter  or  iiinidBr» 
with  penalties  of  the  severest  natuie.  Sat 
Murder;  Manslaughtbl 

HONDURAS,  hondoo'ras,  the  thiid  hiSBit 
of  the  Central   American  lepublios,  but  the 
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most  unprogreesive  of  ail.  Like  its  southern 
neighbor,  Nicaragua,  it  is  a  land  of  wonderful 
resouroes  lying  idle  for  lack  of  enterprise, 
transportation 
facilities  and 
money.  Bound- 
ing it  on  the  west 
is  Guatemala ;  on 
the  north  is  the 
Caribbean  Sea, 
on  the  east  and 
southeast,  Nica- 
ragua, and  on  the 
southwest,  the 
gulfs  of  Fonseca 

and  Salvador.   It  location  map 

covers  an  area  of       The  illustration  shows  the 

AA97K    miloa    anA   posltlon  of  Honduras  with  re- 
44,^/0    mues   ana   ^p^^   ^^   ^^  g,g^^^  republics. 

is  almost  as  large   ^nd  the  proportion  of  Central 
,.  ,         -   America  It  occupies. 

the    state    of 


Pennsylvania.  Its  population,  however,  esti- 
mated at  562,000  in  1914,  was  only  one-four- 
teenth that  of  the  state  named,  and  averaged 
about  fifteen  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The 
name  Honduras  is  Spanish  for  depths,  and  was 
given  to  the  country  because  early  Spanish 
explorers  had  difficulty  in  finding  anchorage 
off  its  shores. 

Climate,  Land  and  Products.  Honduras  is 
largely  mountainous,  and  is  rich  in  tropical 
vegetation.  Earthquakes  arc  less  frequent 
there  than  in  other  Central  American  coim- 
tries. 

The  coast  lands  are  low,  those  at  the  north 
and  east  being  excessively  hot  and  not  health- 
ful for  the  white  race.  The  rainfall  through- 
out the  entire  country  is  heavy,  owing  to  the 
trade  winds.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is 
healthful,  being  moderate  in  temperature  and 
not  very  damp.  The  country  is  well  drained 
by  numerous  rivers,  most  of  them  flowing  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Nearly  all,  however,  are 
obstructed  by  rapids.  Of  those  which  are  navi- 
gable the  Ulua,  flowing  through  the  banana 
lands,  and  the  Segovia  or  Wanks,  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  with  Nicaragua,  are  most  im- 
portant. 

The  chief  products  of  the  republic,  bananas 
and  cocoanuts,  come  from  the  hot  Caribbean 
coastal  regions.  Nearly  8,500,000  bunches  of 
hananaw  and  8,000,000  cocoanuts  are  exported 
annually,  and  most  of  them,  together  with 
other  tropical  fruits,  find  a  market  in  the 
United  States.  Rubber  is  also  produced  and 
eoffee  is  grown,  but  labor  for  harvesting  the 
Cfop  is  scarce.    Tobacco  is  an  important  prod- 


uct, and  that  raised  in  the  Department  of 
El  Paraiso  is  known  for  its  excellent  quality. 
Maize,  the  principal  food  crop,  beans,  wheat, 
rice,  sugar  and  plantains  arc  raised  for  home 
use.    Stock  raising  is  an  important  industry. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Honduras  include 
gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
antimony  and  nickel;  some  minerals  are  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Among 
Central  American  republics  Honduras  ranks 
next  to  Nicaragua  in  mineral  wealth,  but  min- 
ing industries  are  only  slightly  developed. 
Cigars  and  straw  hats  are  the  only  home  manu- 
factures exported. 

Transportation  and  Commerce.  There  is  no 
communication  by  railroad  between  the  Carib- 
bean and  Pacific  coasts.  Transportation  is  by 
mule-train  and  ox-carts,  and  the  distance  of 
less  than  two  hundred  miles,  which  by  railway 
could  be  traversed  in  a  half  day,  now  takes 
three  weeks.  Very  little  is  done  in  the  mak- 
ing or  repairing  of  roads.  The  total  length  of 
railway  in  1913  was  150  miles  and  was  used 
principally  to  handle  the  banana  crop.  Rail- 
roads are  government  property,  and  extensions 
are  contemplated.  In  April,  1914,  there  was 
pending  a  proposal  made  by  an  American  cor- 
poration, the  United  Fruit  Company,  whereby 
the  company  would  pay  the  government  of 
Honduras  $400,000  cash  and  $1,000,000  in  forty 
yearly  instalments,  for  the  control  of  the  rail- 
ways for  ninety-nine  years. 

The  most  southerly  part  of  Honduras  is  the 
island  of  Amapala,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  natural  harbors  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  probably  increase  commerce 
through  that  port.  On  the  Caribbean  coast  the 
ports  of  Puerto  Cortcz,  Cerba  and  Tela  are  vis- 
ited by  boats  of  three  American  companies. 
Trujillo  is  also  an  important  northern  harbor. 
Exports  of  Honduras  are  estimated  at  over 
$8,000,000,  and  imports  at  more  than  $5,000,000 
yearly. 

People  and  Government.  Most  of  the  people 
are  Indians  or  of  Spanish-speaking  castes,  and 
about  90.000  are  but  little  civilized.  There  are 
a  few  Europeans  and  Americans,  who  control 
fniit  exports  and  mining  concessions.  The 
natives  are  very  unprogressive,  and  such  eco- 
nomic importance  as  the  country  has  attained 
is  due  not  so  much  to  their  efforts  as  to  the 
natural  resources  of  the  land,  and  to  foreign 
money  and  enterprise.  The  largest  town  is 
the  capital,  Tegucigalpa,  situated  on  a  south 
central  plateau. 
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Instruction  is  free  and  compulsory,  but  only 
about  26,000  pupils  attend  the  900  primary 
scjiools  each  year.  There  are  some  institutions 
for  higher  education,  including  a  central  uni- 
versity and  normal  school  at  the  capital.  The 
prevailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  all 
creeds  are  permitted. 

Under  a  constitution  adopted  in  1894,  execu- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  a  President  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  four  years.  Legislative 
power  rests  with  a  Congress  of  Deputies  chosen 
by  popular  vote  for  four  years,  in  the  ratio 
of  one  deputy  for  every  10,000  people.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided 
into  fifteen  departments,  or  small  states,  over 
each  of  which  is  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
President. 

History.  As  with  all  the  republics  of  Cen- 
tral America,  the  history  of  Honduras  is  one 
of  Spanish  rule  and  oppression,  then  revolt 
and  freedom,  followed  by  internal  dissensions. 
The  principal  events  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Central  America.  h.m.s. 

Related  Subjectn.  For  further  information 
on  the  subject  of  Honduras,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  following  articles  in  these  volumes: 

Banana  Tegucigalpa 

Central  America  Trade  Winds 

Cocoanut  Walker,  William 

HONE.  We  use  hones  for  sharpening  scis- 
sors, knives,  chisels,  razors  and  other  tools  on 
which  we  wish  to  set  a  fine  edge,  and  we  use 
whetstones  for  sharpening  scythes,  axes  and 
tools  whose  edge  does  not  need  to  be  so  fine. 
A  hone,  then,  is  a  stone  used  for  sharpening 
edged  tools.  The  difference  between  a  hone 
and  a  whetstone  is  in  quality  only.  Whet- 
stones are  made  of  sandstone  and  are  coarse 
grained;  hones  are  made  of  a  different  stone 
and  are  fine  grained.  Carborundum  (which 
see)  is  now  used  for  many  of  the  finest  hones, 
though  a  clay  rock  known  as  novaculite,  if 
of  good  quality,  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
finest  novaculite  hones  in  the  world  are  found 
in  Arkansas.  A  pine  log  which  has  been  under 
water  long  enough  to  be  turned  to  stone  fur- 
nishes excellent  hones,  but  this  source  of  sup- 
ply is  naturally  limited.  The  surface  of  a 
hone  should  be  smooth  and  even,  and  oil  or 
lather  made  from  soap  should  be  placed  on  it 
when  it  is  used. 

HONEY,  hun'i,  a  syruplike  liquid,  of  spicy 
sweetness  and  pleasing  taste  and  flavor,  one 
of  Mother  Nature's  most  welcome  contribu- 
tions to  the  food  of  man.  To  provide  him 
with  this  agreeable  delicacy  she  placed  nectar 


within  the  flowers,  and  she  taught  the  hoDey- 
bee  how  to  convert  it  into  a  delectable  and 
nutritious  food.  This  is  explained  in  the  arti- 
cle Bee,  subtitle  The  Honeybee. 

The  flavor  and  color  of  honey  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  flower  from  which  the  nectar  is 
obtained,  that  from  white  clover  being  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  of  the  light-colored  varie- 
ties. An  excellent  dark-colored  honey  is  made 
from  the  nectar  of  the  buckwheat.  Because  of 
its  high  percentage  of  carbohydrates  (mainly 


Water,  18.2 
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COMPOSITION  OF  HONEY 

Its  fuel  value  is  1475  calories  per  pound.  It  is 
therefore  equal  to  the  best  round  steak  as  a  heat 
producer. 

grape  sugar  and  fruit  sugar),  honey  is  quite  nu- 
tritious, but  only  a  small  quantity  should  be 
eaten  at  one  time,  and  not  oftener  than  at  three 
or  four  meals  in  a  week.  In  addition  to  its  v» 
as  a  food,  it  is  often  found  in  cough  prepait- 
tions,  and  it  is  also  valued  for  its  mildly  1«J>- 
tive  properties.  In  Oriental  countries  honey  ■ 
used  extensively  in  making  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats and  in  preserving  fruit. 

The  production  of  honey  for  the  market  »*» 
for  domestic  use  has  become  an  industry  of 
great  importance.  A  detailed  description  » 
this  industry  may  be  found  in  the  article  60i 
under  the  subhead  Bee-Keeping,  page  652.  >^ 
amount  of  honey  produced  the  United  Sti^ 
leads  the  world,  with  an  annual  output  of  abflO^ 
62,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  over  %fXMf^ 
Canada  produces  over  6,000,000  pounds  a  yetft 
with  a  proportionate  value.  The  chief  B*®' 
pean  countries  in  this  industiy  are,  in  oidtfi 
Germany,  Spain,  Austria-Hungary,  Franoe,  Bo** 
land,  Belgium,  Greece,  Russia  and  Denmaik. 

As  the  ancients  possessed  no  other  form  » 
sugar,  honey  was  prized  very  hifjhJy  by  tbeJ^ 
To  the  Hebrews  it  was  the  symbol  of  tiM^ 
dance ;  Jehovah,  in  ExoduB  m,  17,  givw  tk> 
promise  to  Moses  that  the  CSiildren  ol  i**^ 
shall  be  led  from  Eg3rpt  into  a  "hud  flowiV 
with  milk  and  honey .'^  Many  aUoBoni  to  it  I* 
found  in  Greek  and  Roman  wiitJBBL 
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OCUST,  SWEET  LOCUST,  or 
JST,  a  beautiful  tree  closely  re- 
acacia.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
(hty  feet  and  has  extremely  grace- 
in  foliage.  Seeds  are  grown  in 
abedded  id  a  mass  of  sweet  pulp. 
Ip  sugar  baa  been  made,  and  when 
yields  an  iutoxicating  spirit  for- 
priied  by  the  American  Indians, 
:  bear  many  three-pronged  thorns, 
localities  it  is  called  the  thrce- 
a.  The  honey  locust  is \er>-  popii- 
ration  in  parks  and  gardens.    See 

CKLE,  hun'iauk't,  a  family  of 
ba  which  bear  trumpet-shaped, 
lowers.  Various  species  are  found 
lones  all  over  the  world.  The 
d  species  lure  sphinx  moths  in 
The 
ey- 
iU 


■yel- 


'   TRUMPET  HONEYSfCKL-E 

the  sweets  it  holds.  All  species 
sen,  oval  leaves  which  are  nsiiiilly 

and  grow  opposite  each  other  in 
me  honeysuckle  shrubs  it  seems  as 
woody   stems  grow   right   through 

Most   shrubs   of   this   family   are 
r  nearly  so,  and  when  the  flowers 
■ight    crimson    berries    take    their 
ly  birds  cat  these  berries,  and  so 
ire    widely    distributed.      Honey- 
'    along    waysides    or    in    tangled 
r  beautify  porches,  walls,  or  trel- 
ns.    In  his  Marmion  Scott  says; 
honej-Burkle  loveii  lo  rrawl 
he  tow  crag  nnt)  ruln'd  wall. 
)  arc  also  called  ti'oodbijte,  and  are 
le  twisted  eglantine  mentioned  by 

ITO,  popularly  known  both  as  an 
;ity  by  that  name,  is  the  great 
if  British   commerce   in   the    Far 


7  HONG-KONG 

East,  and  an  important  naval  and  military 
station.  Hong-kong  is,  in  fact,  the  name  of  the 
island  only;  it  covers  an  area  of  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  square  miles,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Si-kiang,  ninety  miles 
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south  of  Canton.  Separating  it  from  the  main- 
land is  a  channel  varying  from  one  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width.  The  island  is  moun- 
tainous, covered  with  bare  granite  ranges  and 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  The 
city  is  Victoria,  generally  spoken  of  as  Hong- 
kong. It  is  a  prosperous  and  beautiful  town, 
with  a  magnificent  harbor  and  every  facility 
for  loading  and  unloading  the  largest  vessels. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the 
island  is  located  in  the  capital,  which  is  di- 
vided into  a  European  and  a  Chinese  section. 
The  white  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  have 
their  homes  among  the  beautiful  heights  over- 
looking the  city,  harbor  and  sea. 

In  1860  the  peninsula  ot  Kowloon  was  added 
lo  Hong-kong  by  treaty  with  China,  and  in 
189S  China  leased  to  Great  Britain  a  further 
strip  of  land  north  of  the  Peninsula,  also  the 
island  of  Lan-tao.  This  newly-acquired  terri- 
tory is  agriculturally  the  most  valuable  in  the 
n-hole  colony.  In  the  dry  season  the  climate  of 
Uong-kong  is  healthful,  but  during  the  rainy 
period,  from  May  to  August,  fevers  prevail. 

The  chief  industries  are  granite  quarrying, 
sugar  refining,  gold  beating,  furniture  making 
and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  The 
imports  and  exports  are  valued  at  more  than 
$40,000,000  annually.  The  colony  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor,  assisted  by  executive  and 
legislative  councils,  in  which  the  commanders 
of  the  naval  and  military  forces  hold  Important 
positions.  The  British  originally  occupied  the 
island  of  Hong-kong  in  1&41,  and  it  was  finally 
abandoned  by  China  by  the  terms  of  a  charter 
dated  April  5,  1S43.  Population  in  1911,  366,- 
145,  of  whom  4,446  were  Europeans  and 
Americans,  the  remainder  being  Chinese  and 
mixed  raoes. 


HONOLULtr  2 

HONOLULU,  honoloo'ioo,  capital  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  poiitically  knon-n  as  the 
United  States  Territory  of  Hawaii.  It  ia  situ- 
ated on  a  good  harbor  in  the  south  of  the 
island  of  Oahu  (oah'oo),  2,089  miles  aouth- 
ivest  of  San  Francisco.  From  the  position  of 
the  capital  of  an  uncivilized  kingdom  of  black 
people.  HoDolnlu  has  risen  in  comparatively 
few  years  into  great  importance  as  a  meeting 
point  of  commercial  routes  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  as  the  most  important  distant  naval  station 
of  the  United  States.  The  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  greatly  added  to  its  commer- 
cial and  strategic  value.  (See  chart,  with 
article  United  States,  entitled  Pacific  Areaa  of 
Control.) 

The  harbor  of  Honolulu,  with  volcanic  peaks 
rising  high  behind  the  town,  is  very  picturesque. 
Passenger  boats  on  arriving  are  immediately 
surrounded  by  a  throng  of  natives  who  beg 
for  dimes,  for  which  they  dive  with  great  skill. 


r   in   the   c , 

<(y  In  the  Hawaiian 

The  docks  and  wharves  are  modem  and  excel- 
lently equipped,  electric  cars  are  of  most  mod- 
em design,  and  there  is  a  modern  railroad  depot. 
The  East  and  the  West  meet  in  Honolulu.  Cos- 
tumes of  latest  fashion  are  seen  in  the  streets, 
mingliDg  with  the  koloku  worn  by  the  native 
girls.  The  holoku  is  a  very  ill-fitting  garment 
resembling  the  nightgown,  the  first  costume 
prescribed  for  the  natives  by  missionariea  in 
the  days  when  dress  of  any  kind  was  con- 
sidered unneccssarj'.  Wooden  houses  still 
stand  side  by  side  with  brick  and  stone  build- 
ings six  stories  in  height,  but  there  is  practi- 
cally no  poverty  in  (he  city.  There  are  hospi- 
tals, a  public  library  and  a  college  with  over 
700  students. 

The  chief  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  especially  that  used  in  sugar  refm- 
ing,  rice  milling  and  shipbuilding.  The  gov- 
ernment buildings  are  large  and  handsome;  the 


governor  of  the  territoiy  occupies  the  pallet 
of  the  former  Hawaiian  ruler.  King  Kaire- 
hameha  caused  the  United  States  flag  to  flni 
over  his  palace  more  than  ninety  yeare  befms 
Hawaii  became  American  territory;  he  adopted 
it  as  his  own  national  flag  because  it  wu 
pretty.  For  more  detailed  information  relatinf 
to  titc  surroundings  of  Honolulu,  see  HaniL 
Population  in  1910,  52,183. 

HONOR,  or  HONOUB,  on'er.  A  funda- 
mental principle  of  an  upright  character  is  thai 
composite  virtue  we  call  honor — a  virtue  that 
implies  loyalty  and  courage,  truthfulnen  ami 
honesty,  truatworthineaa  and  self-respect,  }u»- 
tice,  generosity.  No  wonder  it  has  been  nid 
that  "Honor  guards  the  way  of  life  from  ill 
offense,  suffered  or  done." 

The  man  of  honor  keeps  faith,  not  only  with 
others,  but  with  hie  own  best  self,  rccogniiin| 
what  is  right  and  due,  and  "daring  to  be  true"  to 
that  ideal,  both  in  word  and  action.  He  Btara 
cheating,  lying,  thievery,  bribery — dishonesty 
in  all  its  disguises.  He  is  scrupulous  in  livinf 
up  to  his  promises,  whether  written  or  oral,  lo 
that  men  say  of  him  that  "his  word  is  ii 
good  as  his  bond."  He  is  prompt  nod  direct 
in  the  discharge  of  duty.  If  his  woric  nwka 
him  a  servant  of  the  public — soldier,  doctv, 
captain,  engineer,  switchman,  telegraph  open- 
tor — he  is  faithful  in  the  performance  of  bii 
task,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  "llw 
post  of  honor,"  says  Carlyle,  "ia  the  port  of 
difficulty,  the  post  of  danger — of  death,  if  diffi- 
culty be  not  overcome;"  and  the  haunble 
man,  sooner  than  desert  that  post,  is  wtAl  to 
say,  with  Addison,  "Better  to  die  ten  thoUMiid 
deaths  than  wound  my  honor." 

A  high  conception  of  honor  moke*  a  man 
do  more  than  the  careless  world  expects  d 
him.  It  makes  a  Walter  Scott  or  a  Mark  Twain, 
for  instance,  labor  loyally  for  years  to  dis- 
charge the  claims  of  creditore  when  a  buniiw 
venture  meets  with  disaster.  It  enaUes  a  mu 
lo  resist  the  temptation  to  accumulate  miwf 
by  dishonest  methods,  or  secure  an  advaDtV 
of  any  kind  through  means  which  conflict  witk 
his  ideas  of  what  is  honorable. 

It  is  a  keen  sense  of  honcw  that  makes  pMf't 
tell  the  truth  when  a  falsehood  wouldtaTethos 
from  a  disagreeable  situation;  that  keeps  thn 
faithful  to  their  work  when  then  ia  no  om  mi 
to  watch,  or  when  their  Defect  would  pnB 
be  discovered.  The  hooar  strong  eBoa^  *> 
withstand  a  temptation  thftt  iriuqMn  "No  nw 
will  ever  be  the  wiser,"  ii  u  honor  lAiA  to 
been  put  to  the  supieme  teM.  Biffi «  fOrt: 
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irliat  thy  manhood  bids  thee  do ; 

rom  none  but  self  expect  applause ; 

noblest  lives  and  noblest  dies 

fho  makes  and  keeps  his  self-made  laws. 

tivmtiiig  the  Sense  of  Honor.  Children 
e  educated  to  be  honorable  in  all  their 
•  and  to  consider  themselves  disgraced 
lything  that  is  mean  or  cowardly.  They 
1  early  be  taught  the  lesson  that  a  lie 
lors  them,  that  breaking  a  promise  is 
dent  to  lying,  that  violating  a  confidence 
loyal. 

y  should  be  trained  to  regard  a  neglected 
18  something  dishonorable.  The  first  step 
ucating  children  to  fidelity  in  the  per- 
nce  of  their  duties  is  to  hold  them  rc- 
ble  for  certain  simple  home  tasks,  muk- 
;  plain  that  they  are  being  trusted  to 
e  work,  and  then  praising  them  warmly 
ithfulness  and  promptness.  Such  respon- 
y  and  confidence,  linked  with  apprecia- 
are  as  flattering  and  stimulating  to  chil- 
is to  older  folks.  By  following  this  plan 
the  boy  or  girl  who  is  naturally  careless 
iindependable    can    be    ''trusted"    into    a 

sense  of  honor  regarding  any  work  that 
lertaken.  It  is  as  George  Eliot  wrote — 
le  who  trust  us  educate  us." 
re  and  more  the  "honor  system"  which 
lade  such  excellent  records  for  itself  in 
i  reform  work  is  being  put  into  practice 
e  general  educational  process.  Parents 
eachers  are  coming  to  see  that  it  pays  to 
1  to  the  child's  honor — that  the  child 
ids  more  quickly  to  trust  than  to 
on.  The  boy  who  is  put  "on  his  honor" 
>  cheat  in  an  examination  and  then  freed 

distasteful  policing  as  he  prepares  his 
;  the  girl  who  at  home  is  "bound  in 
^*  to  speak  the  truth  on  all  occasions  and 
}  statements  are  accepted  without  ques- 

the  pupil  who  is  intrusted  with  school 
nsonal  property  and  made  to  feel  the  con- 
«  that  is  thereby  reposed  in  him — all 
ire  receiving  practical,  everyday  lessons  in 
.  Knowing  that  they  are  being  implicitly 
d,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  being  found 
od  punished,  they  are  ashamed  to  do  the 
Qorable  things  which,  under  the  old  plan 
Bpicion  and  supervision,  might  not  have 
d  them  a  moment's  hesitation  or  worry. 

indeed,  is  the  saying  of  George   Mac- 
Id,  that  "to  be  trusted  is  a  greater  com- 
nt  than  to  be  loved." 
B  boy  whose  early  education  has  laid  such 
mdation  in  honor  is  in  a   fair  way   to 


develop  into  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  the 
"graft"  that  pollutes  our  business  and  political 
life  stands  as  a  thing  unclean ;  who  will  neither 
sell  his  vote,  bargain  for  favor,  scamp  his  work 
nor  resort  to  petty  trickery  and  deceit  to  gain 
success.  He  will  set  too  much  store  by  his 
"honor  bright"  to  be  willing  to  stain  it  in  the 
slime  of  corrupt  methods.  l.m.b. 

Ontllne  on  Honor 

Motto : 

"Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with 
friend  and  foe." — Lincoln. 

Essay  on  Honor : 

(a)  The  bigmess  of  the  term 

(b)  Requirements  of  personal  honor 

(c)  Official  honor  and  its  obligations 

(d)  What  "national  honor"  means 

Biogrraphy : 

Cicero  Thomas  Jefferson 

Mark  Twain  John  Bright 

Sir  Walter  Scott  Abraham  Lincoln 

Thomas  Babington  Benjamin  Franklin 

Macaulay  JefTerson  Davis 

William  Penn  Alexander  Mackenzie 
George  Washington 

Poems  to  Memorize: 

Speech  of  Polonius  to  Laertes — Shakespeare's 

Hamlet 
The  Lost  Leader — Robert   Browning 
A  Short  Sermon — Alice  Cary 

Supplementary  Reading  : 
Regulua — Thomas  Dale 
Story  of  Damon  and  Pythian 
The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin — Browning 

Quotations : 

A  hundred  years  cannot  repair  a  moment's  loss 
of  honor.  — Proverb. 

A  thread  will  tie  an  honest  man  better  than  a 
rope  will  do  a  rogue.  — Scotch  saying. 

Honor  is  like  an  island,  rugged  and  without 
.♦<hores ;  we  can  never  reenter  It  once  we  are  on 
the  outside.  — Boileau. 

The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow, 
The  nest  for  the  robin  and  wren ; 

But  always  the  path  that  is  narrow 
And  straight  for  the  children  of  men. 

— Alice  Cart. 

A  brave  man  hazards  his  life  but  not  his  con- 
.sclence.  — Proverb. 

Not  gold,  but  only  men  <*un  make 

A  people  great  and  .strong : 
Men  who,  for  Truth  and  Honor's  .sake. 

Stand   fast  and   suffer  wrong. 

— Emerson. 

Be  true  to  your  word,  your  work,  and  your 
friend. 

Our  friends  see  the  best  In  us,  and  by  that  very 
fact  call  forth  the  best  from  u.s.  — Black. 

To  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  It  must  follow  a.s  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  can.st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

— Shakespeare. 

A  man  dishonored  Is  worse  than  dead. 

— CXRVAKTXS. 


Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  ot  offlire  cannot  buy  ; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  snd  a  will : 

— J.  G.  HoLi,ANn. 

HOOD,  John  Bell  (1831-1879),  an  American 
soldier,  born  in  Owingsville,  Ky.  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1853,  then 
served  in  the  United  States  army  until  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Secession,  when  he  joined 
the  Confederate  forces.  His  bravery  in  the  Vir- 
ginia campaigns  during  thofirst  yearaof  (he  war 
secured  rapid  promotion.  He  commanded  a  di- 
vision of  Lee's  armyatAntietam  and  at  Gettys- 
burg and  led  a  brigade  under  General  Bra^g  at 
Chicltamauga,  where  he  lost  a  leg.  Afterwards 
he  became  lieutenant-general  and  served  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  under  General  Johnston, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  command  of  the  army 
opposing  General  Sherman  in  Geonsia,  Aban- 
doning the  defensive  policy  ot  his  predecessor, 
he  vigorously  attacked  Sherman,  was  repulsed 
with  severe  losses  and  compelled  to  retire  from 
Atlanta.  He  was  again  defeated  at  Franklin, 
Tenn,,  but  moved  on  to  Nashville,  where,  on 
December  16.  1864,  he  was  routed  by  General 
Thomas.  At  his  own  request  he  was  then 
relieved  of  his  command.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  became  a  commission  merchant  in  New 
Orleans.  He  was  the  author  of  Advance  and 
Retreat,  a  book  detailing  his  experiences  in 
the  United  States  and  Conrederat«  armies. 

HOOD,  Mot:NT,  an  extinct  volcano  in  the 
Cascade  Range  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
of  Oregon,  and  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the 
Columbia  River.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly 
12,000  feet,  and  has  many  glaciers  on  its  slopes 
and  some  high  precipices.  It  was  last  active  in 
1875,  A  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  obtained  from  the  summit,  which  is 
easily  reached  by  good  climbers. 

HOOD,  Robin.    See  Robin  Hood. 

HOOD,  Thomas  (1799-1845),  an  English  poet 
and  humorist,  whose  best-known  poems,  SoTig 
of  the  Skirl  and  The  Bridge  of  Sigha,  are 
among  the  most  perfect  expressions  of  love 
and  pity  for  suffering  humanity  that  can  be 
found  in  Knglish  literature.  Hood  began  his 
literary  career  by  writing  articles  for  a  local 
paper  and  a  magazine  in  Dundee,  and  in  1821 
became  assistant  editor  of  the  London  Maga- 
zine, on  the  staff  of  which  were  also  Ch:irles 
Lamb,  William  Hazlitt  and  Thomas  De 
Quincey.    Nine  years  later  he  began  the  public 
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cation  of  the  Comic  Annual,  for  which  he  wrote 
some  of  his  most  humorous  productions.  TUa 
was  succeeded,  in  1838,  by  a  monthly  periodial 
called  Hood's  Outi. 

In  his  fondness  for  punning  Hood  sometiioa 
went  to  extremes,  but  when  he  is  at  his  bol 
his  writings  show  an  admirable  blending  d 
humor  and  pathos.  Shortly  before  hit  detUi 
he  established  Hood's  Magazine.  It  was  in  bis 
last  illness  that  he  wrote  his  imperieliabk 
Bridge  of  Sighs  and  Song  of  Ike  Shirt.  Amoat 
other  writings  are  the  remarkable  poem.  Dream 
of  Eugene  Aram;  Tylney  Hall,  a  novel;  Na- 
tional Tales,  a  collection  of  short  stories;  and 
Whinm  and  Oddities. 

HOOKER,  Joseph  (1814-1879),  an  Americu 
soldier  popularly  known  as  Fighting  Jot,  <n 
account  of  his  daring  and  his  soldierly  quali- 
ties. After  graduating  from  West  P<nnt  ia 
1837,  he  joined  the  artillery  and  served  in 
Florida  and  on  the  Maine  frontier  from  1817 
to  1840.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  disphyed 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  was  successively  mi- 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  captain,  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel.  In  1853  he  retired  from  tlie 
army  and  devoted  his  attention  to  fanning  and 
civil  engineering. 

When  the  War  of  Secession  began  he  wu 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
major'^neral  in  the  following  spring.  During 
the  Peninsula  Campaign,  at  South  Mountaii 
and  at  Antietam  he  fought  with  dietindiao, 


of    the 
Army     of     the 
Potomac.     While 
his  personal  cour- 
age  was   remark- 
able, he  faiJed  to    . 
meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  com- 
mander of  a  large 
body    of    troops. 
At    Chancellors- 
ville,  May  2  to  4, 
1863,  he  met  with 
a  crushing  defeat  wl 
due  to  his  inability 
make   quick  decisio 
command  by  Gener: 
tinguished  himself 
Clouds"   (Lookout 
under  Rosecrans.    Ii 
in  that  struggle  he  i 
general  ia  the  res 
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i  again  distinguished  himself  in  the 
n  Atlanta.  Id  1304  he  was  relieved 
land,  and  after  taking  charge  of  several 
epartments  retired  from  service  in  1868. 
XB,  Mount,  one  of  the  highest  eleva- 
the  Rocky  Mountain  range  in  Canada, 

boundary  between  the  provinces  ot 
and  British  Columbia.    Mount  Hooker. 

with  a  nearby  peak,  Mount  Brown. 

reported  by  David  Douglass,  an  Eng- 
anist,  when  he  traveled  through  that 

in  1826.  Hooker  was  named  for  two 
n-climbing  scientists  of  the  party.  The 
n  rises  to  a  height  of  10.505  feet,  but 

time,  before  accurate  measvireraenta 
ten,  it  was  supposed  to  be  over  15.000 
h.  The  mountains  in  Ha  vicinity  in 
Columbia  contain  gold,  lead,  copper, 

'WORM,  a  parasite  found  in  dirty 
r  mud,  which  attaches-  itself  to  the 
I  legs  of  persons  wading  or  walking  in 
lly  penetrates  the  skin  and  is  carried 
alood  to  the  lungs.    From  the  lungs  it 

with  the  mucus  which  is  always  pres- 

finds  its  way  into  the  throat  or  mouth, 
then  swallowed,  finally  finding  lodg- 
1  the  small  intestines.  By  means  of 
rom  which  its  name  is  derived,  it  at- 
itself  to  the  mucous  membrane  and 
lood  and  nourishment  from  the  sur- 
{  tissues.  It  may  also  be  swallowed 
Jean  vegetables  which  are  eaten  raw,  or 
ty  water. 

toins.  Loss  of  weight  and  strength, 
lale,  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  are 
nt  symptoms.  The  presence  of  the  eggs 
ookwarm  in  the  bowel  discharges  make 
;nce  certain.  Its  usual  permanent  loca- 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine. 
occasionally  it  may  find  its  way  to  the 

or  the  lungs,  there  finding  lodgment. 
nnptoms  are  abdominal  pain,  loss  of 
,  alternating  diarrhoea  and  constipation, 
ive  weakness,  followed  by  dropsy  and 

aent.  Under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
n  the  use  of  thymol  has  been  found  to 
hookworm,  a  preceding  fasting  and 
treatment  being  necessary.  To  lessen 
aae,  if  not  entirely  to  prevent  it,  water 
king  should  be  boiled  or  well  filtered, 
lea  should  be  thoroughly  clean,  and 
thould  refrain  from  walking  barefooted 
:  ix  mud  in  localities  where  hookworm 
D  to  be  prevalent. 


II  HOOSAC  TUNNEL 

Where  Found.  The  hookworm  has  a  wide 
distribution  in  tropical  and  subtropical  coun- 
tries of  America,  but  properly  inhabits  the 
older-settled  hemisphere.  Southern  Europe, 
(Italy,  Austria  and  Switzerland)  and  the  re- 
gions of  the  Mediterranean  on  Asiatic  as  well 
as  African  shores.  Occasionally  an  imported 
case  is  found  in  some  seaport  of  the  United 
States.  S.C.B, 

Consult  pamphlets  Issued  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  ot  (he  United  Stales  Depart  men  C  ot  the 
Interior,  ae  Report  on  the  Prevalence  and  Geo- 
graphic DiatTibatlon  of  Hook^Borm  DUeate; 
llookiBorm  Diaeaae:  lit  Nature  and  Prevention. 

HOOPOE,  koo'poo,  a  bird  related  to  the 
kingfisher  and  hombill,  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  best-known  species  is  the 
common  hoopoe  of  Europe,  which  is  about 
twelve  inches 
long,  with  a  slen- 
der,   sharp    bill 


led  of  tw 
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parallel  rows  of 
feathers  which  it 
can  erect  at  will. 
Its  general  color 
is  buff,  with  black 
and  white  mark- 
ings on  wings  and 
tail.  It  feeds  on 
insects  and  makes 
its  nest  in  a  hole 
in  a  tree  or  wall ; 
its  eggs  are  white.  Another  species,  found  only 
in  South  Africa,  is  called  the  wood-hoopoe;  it 
has  glossy  black  plumage,  a  long,  tapering  tail 
and  no  crest.  It  is  a  noisy,  restless  bird,  and, 
like  the  true  hoopoe,  emits  a  strong,  disagree- 
able odor. 

HOOSAC,  koo'iak,  TUNNEL,  the  longest 
tunnel  in  America,  nearly  five  miles  in  length, 
piereing  the  Hoosac  Mountain  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  was  constructed  for  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad ;  it  is  137  miles  from  Boston 
and  fifty-four  miles  from  Troy,  N.  Y.  Experi- 
mental work  on  it  was  undertaken  in  1851 ; 
active  tunneling  was  commenced  in  1S56  and 
was  completed  in  1873.  The  tunnel  contains 
two  tracks,  is  twenty-four  feet  wide  and  twenty- 
two  feet  eight  inches  in  height.  Work  was  com- 
menced at  the  same  time  at  both  ends  and  also 
from  a  shaft  £\mk  lo  a  depth  of  1,028  feet  in 
the  center.  This  shaft  is  now  used  for  ventila- 
tion and  aSords  a  good  supply  of  freah  air- 
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The  boring  of  the  tunnel  was  a  difficult  under- 
taking, Eis  the  rock  penetrated  vrits  chiefly  schist. 
The  total  cost  waa  about  Sll^.OOO. 

HOPE,  Anthont.  See  Hawkiks.  Anthony 
Hope. 

HOPI,  ko'pc,  or  HOEI,  mo'kc,  an  intercBt^ 
ing  and  once  powerful  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  about  2,000  of  whom  are  now  living  in 
Northeastern  Ariiona.  There,  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  desert,  on  me»<u,  or  rock  "tables," 
reached  by  steps  and  diflUcuIt  trails,  they  have 
their  terraced  stone  pueblos,  or  villages.  Of 
the  seven  villages  which  they  occupy,  Walpi 
and  Oraibi  are  the  principal  ones.  Another 
town,  called  Hano,  is  inhabited  by  the  Tevia, 
a  similar  tribe,  who  came  from  Mexico  two 
centuries  ago. 

The  Hop!  are  a  small,  muscular  and  agile 
people.  They  have  reddiah-brown  skin,  slant- 
ing eyes,  broad,  straight  noses  and  large 
mouths.  Like  all  Indians,  Ihej'  have  siraight. 
black  hair.  Hopi  men  sometimes  wear  their 
hair  "banged"  in  front,  cut  short  nt  the  aides, 
and  tied  in  u  knot  behind.  They  now  wear 
calico  shirts,  short  pantaloons,  leggings,  mocca- 
sins, hair  bands,  and  jewelry  of  shell,  turquoise 
and  silver.  Married  women  wear  their  hair 
in  two  coils  hanging  down  in  front ;  girls  on 
reaching  the  marriiigcabic  age,  at  about  four- 
teen, dress  theirs  in  whorls  at  the  sides  of  the 
bead.  All  of  the  women  wear  dark-blue  woolen 
dresses  of  native  weave,  fastened  with  erobroid- 


HOri  MAN  AN'D  MAIDEN 

ercd  belts,  also  calico  shawls  draped  over  the 
shoulders,  deerskin  moccasins,  and  various 
pieces  of  silver  jewelry.  Many  of  the  younger 
women  arc  really  pretty. 

The  Hopi  are  keen,  industrious  and  peace- 
loving,  and  lead  upright  lives.  Their  language 
is  Shoshonean,  They  arc  skilled  in  pottery  and 
basket  making.  wea*-ing,  dyeing  and  cmbroider- 
inp,  and  articles  which  they  make  find  a  ready 
market  amoi^  neighboring  tribes  and  among 
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tounste.  They  mise  larse  quantitiBs  of  m 
and  stora  about  a  third  of  the  crop  eseh 
against  possible  future  needs.  Piwrihf .  ha 
melons,  pumpkins,  cotton,  wheat  Bod  tab 
are  alao  cultivated  by  them.  Flocks  of  d 
and  goata  supply  their  wool  and  ^in^  Bad 
tie,  horses,  burros  and  mules  <tre  antoos  I 


Like  the  other  Pueblo  I 
this  tribe  believe  in  witchcraft,  ftad  i 
their  customs  and  ceremonies  sre  sbu 
interesting.    Their  snske  daaoe  is  so  « 


AN  OLD  HOPI  PlTBBLa  OR  VTUiUn 


weird  performance,  the 
live  snakes  between  their  teeth.  Ths  Hopi  fint 
became  known  to  white  men  in  IStDi  StudiM 
made  of  mounds  and  ruins  show  that  it  floc 
time  villages  of  the  Hopi  extended  m  Est  nctth 
as  the  Colorado  River,  weet  to  the  vimi^  of 
Flagstaff,  Aril.,  and  south  to  the  little  Colo- 
rado Valley  and  probably  b^ond.  ii.i. 

HOPKIHS,  Mabk  (I801-I887],  the  raracd 
president  of  Williams  College  for  thiitj-ai 
years,  of  whom  President  GmrfieU,  lAo  «■■  it 
one  time  his  pupil,  said,  "A  log  witb  m.  Modnl 
at  one  end  and  Mark  Hopkins  nt  the  otte  ii 
my  ideal  college."  He  was  bom  kt  StockWdie, 
Mass.,  and  after  graduating  from  the  edkr 
of  which  he  aftemtrds 
studied  medicine  and  ptsctieed  the 
for  a  short  time  in  New  York  City. 
he  became  professor  of  monl 
Williams  Collie,  and  six  jresia  late 
its  president.  In  this  position  he 
build  up  the  prestige  of  the  ii 
develop  the  individual  student,  umI  won  liv 
himself  a  place  as  one  of  the  '— '"g  till—**" 
of  his  day.  In  1S57  he  became  praideat  cftk 
American  Board  of  Foreign  MiwiCtt,  Mtng  ■■ 
this  capacity  for  nearly  thirty  yean.  AfW 
resigning  as  president  in  1873  be  mnainKl  |w- 
tor  of  the  college  churdi,  kImr  ha  vai  aa  » 
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preftcher.  He  published  The  Infiuenee 
Oospel  in  LibeTotitin^i  the  Mind,  The 
es  of  ChrutianUy,  The  Law  o}  Love 
>e  at  a  Law  and  The  Scriptitral  Idea  of 


OBBPH  (1770-1842).  an 
in  jurist,  remembered  chiefly  as  the 
of  the  patriotic  song,  Had  Columbia. 
i  bora  in  Philadelphia,  studied  at  the 
ity  of  Pemisylvania  and  built  up  a  large 
ctice  in  his  native  city.  He  acted  as 
in  some  of  the  most  important  cases  of 
,  notably  for  Judge  Chase  when  he  was 
1  impeachment  chaiies  in  the  Senate, 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
'es,  and  from  1828  to  hia  death  he  was 
irt  judge.  His  well-known  song  was 
in  1798. 

KINS7ILLE,  Ky.,  an  important  to- 
oarket  and  the  county  seat  of  Christian 
,  aituated  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
te,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the 
n  stale  line  and  on  the  Little  River; 
ille,  Ind,,  is  eighty-four  miles  northwest, 
lie,  Tenn.,  is  seventy-one  miles  south- 
id  Henderson,  Ky.,  ie  seventy-four  milrs 
The  city  is  served  by  the  Louisville  & 
He  Railway,  constructed  to  the  city  in 
be  Illinois  Central,  built  to  this  point  in 
nd  the  Tennessee  Central,  built  in  1899. 
)  the  population  was  9,419;  it  had  in- 
to 10,762  in  1916,  by  Federal  estimate, 
percentage  of  this  number  are  negroes, 
■ea   of   the   city    is    nearly   four   sqiiare 
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HOPS,  as  cultivated,  are  tall,  perennial  vines, 
dying  to  the  ground  each  fall,  and  making  a 
new  growth  of  thirty  feet  or  more  each  season. 
The  hop  ia  closely  related  to  hemp,  both  be- 
longing to  the  nettle  family.  Like  hemp,  it 
has  male  and  female  plants;  the  female  plant 
bears  the  seed  catkins  that  are  of  value  com- 
mercially. Ordinarily  little  or  no  seed  is  pro- 
duced, the  catkin  being  made  up  of  large  leaf 
and  flower  clusters  called  bracts;  at  the  base 
of  the  bracts  is  a  yellow,  resin-like  material 
called  lupulin,  and  it  is  this  substance  that 
gives  value  to  hops. 

Hops  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  from  the  large,  fleshy  roots.  Sev- 
eral pieces  are  planted  in  each  hill  and  the 
hills  are  usually  seven  feet  apart  each  way.  In 
each  hill  is  set  a  pole  about  twenty  feet  high, 
to  support  the  vines,  though  in  some  places  a 
trellis  of  wire  and  string  is  used  instead  of 


gh  Hopkinsville  is  principally  interested 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  tobacco 
market,  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
igncultural  products  and  in  coal,  live 
ind  dairy  products.  The  manufactures 
flour,  wagons,  lumber  and  brick.  The 
s  a  S90,000  Federal  building,  a  S15,000 
ie  Library,  a  1100,000  high  school  build- 
140,000  Memorial  Hospital,  and  the 
n  Kentucky  Insane  Asylum.  Bethel  Fc- 
ollege  (Baptist)  and  McLean  College  arc 

here, 
original  name  of  the  city  was  pjliiabeth- 
This  was  changed  to  the  present  name 
or  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  pioneer,  soldier 
atesman.  when  the  place  became  the 
scat  of  Christian  County  in  1797.  Dur- 
War  of  Secession  it  was  partly  destroyed 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  170S,  and 
i  it  adopted  the  commission  form  of 
nent.  j.wji. 


HOPS 
Bfllow,  at  left:  TralnlnR  yanng  vines  on  poles. 
At  rtght :  Fully -matured  vines, 
poles.  By  September,  when  the  hops  are  ready 
to  pick,  the  poles  are  taken  down  and  the  hops 
are  picked  off  by  hand.  They  are  then  cured 
and  packed  in  large  bales  for  market,  where 
they  are  used  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer.  They  add  flavor  to  this  drink  and 
retard  certain  undesirable  ferments,  while  fav- 
oring the  growth  of  desirable  yeasts.    For  al- 
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most  a  thouBand  yean  this  has  been  the  chief 
value  of  hops  in  the  commercial  world. 

Production  in  the  United  States.    Hops  are 
grown  principally  in  Europe  and  the  United 
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which  is  about  twenty-^ve  feet  long  and  fix 
or  aix  feet  wide,  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
compartmenta,  as  diown  in  the  illuBtmtioo.  Ai 
most  commonly  played,  the  player  standi  U 
lato,  a  short  distance  behind  the  court,  and 
tosses  a  flat  pebble  or  bit  of  broken  potteij 
into  the  first  division.  Hopping  into  that  di- 
vision, he  picks  up  the  pebble  and  hops  oil 
again.  He  then  tosses  the  pebble  into  the  left 
half  of  the  second  compartment,  hops  thiDogb 
the  two  compartments  (1  and  2  in  illustratiix), 
picks  up  the  pebble  and  hope  out  again. 
.  The  pebble  is  next  thrown  into  the  ri^t  bilf 
of  the  second  compartiment  (3  in  illustratioBJ, 
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States.  In  the  latter  country  the  crop  comes 
most  largely  from  Or^on,  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington,  in  the  order  named. 
These  four  states  grow  97  per  cent  of  the  entire 
yield  of  the  United  States,  amounting  to  45,- 
000,000  pounds,  valued  at  over  (7,800,000  to  the 
growers.  Canada  exports  about  S25.000  worth 
of  hops  to  England  every  year,  and  supplies 
nearly  all  of  its  home  demands. 

Yield  Per  Acre,  and  Prices.  The  average 
yield  of  hops  is  usually  between  700  and  800 
pounds  per  acre  in  the  United  States  and  about 
500  pounds  in  Europe.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
the  average  is  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  per 
acre,  but  yields  of  one  ton  per  acre  arc  often 
secured.  Oregon  produces  more  than  any  other 
state  of  the  Union. 

The  price  fluctuates  more  than  that  of  any 
other  crop.  It  has  varied  from  6  cents  to  SI  .13 
per  pound,  and  often  varies  through  half  this 
range  in  any  period  of  ten  years.  The  average 
cost  of  production  is  estimated  at  from  seven  to 
ten  cents  per  pound.  k.g.m. 

Consult  pubtlratlona  on  hop  lultlvntlnn  [asued 
by  the  United  Stntes  DeparlniPnl  of  ABrlculture, 
which  may  be  hud  on  application  :  Myrkh's  The 
Bop,  Itt  Culture  and  Cure. 

HOPSCOTCH,  a  children's  game  which  re- 
quires considerable  agility  and  ser\-es  to  de- 
velop poise  and  muscular  control.  It  is  played 
on  a  court  chalked  on  the  pavement  or 
scratched — scotched — on  the  ground.    The  court. 
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HOPSCOTCH  COURT 

and  the  player  bops  through  1,  2  and  3  aitd  oat 
again.  When  he  throws  the  pebble  into  4,  be 
hops  into  1,  then  straddles  the  line  sepantini 
2  and  3,  and  then  hops  into  4  and  back  tiaii- 
When  he  hops  to  7  he  straddles  at  5  and  6,  ud 
so  on.  The  player  who  first  gets  the  pebUi 
into  11  and  hops  through  all  compattmoA 
without  making  a  mistake  wins  the  game.  It  ■ 
counted  an  error  to  step  on  a  line,  to  lose  oic'i 
balance,  or  to  throw  the  pebble  on  a  line  v 
outside  the  compartment  aimed  for. 

In  another  form  of  the  game  the  pebbk  ■ 
kicked  outside  the  court  instead  of  beini 
picked  up.  we. 

HOQUIAM,  ho'kwam,  Wash.,  a  city  iD 
Chehalis  County,  on  Gray's  Harbor,  niosIT 
miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Tacoma.  It  hit  u 
excellent  harbor  and  ia  on  the  Chicago,  Ml- 
uaukee  &  Saint  Paul,  the  Northern  Pacific  lad 
the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Naviia- 
lion  Company  systems.  Hoquiam  ia  near  o- 
tensivc  tracts  of  pine,  and  it  ships  lumber  and 
lumber  products,  salmon,  canned  sea  clams  UJ 
furs.  There  are  large  lumber  and  shingle  miUi 
and  shipyards  here,  and  th«  city  has  a  Camcfit 
Library  and  a  high  school  building.  The  cob- 
mission  form  of  government  WM  adofitad  i> 
1011.  In  igiO  the  papulation  was  8471;  >i 
1916  a  Federal  estimate  ^ve  it  WfiBL  T^r 
area  is  about  six  squate  miln. 
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!AC1»  hor'as,  or  Quintus  Hobatius 
m  (85-8  B.C.),  one  of  the  greatest  and 
t  of  the  Latin  poets,  was  bom  at  Venusia, 
ithem  Italy.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
to  Rome,  where  he  began  his  education; 
te  removed  to  Athens  and  took  up  the 
of  philosophy.  After  the  assassination 
ItUB  Caesar  in  44  b.  c,  Brutus  visited 
I  to  secure  recruits  for  his  opposition  to 
wen  in  Rome.  Horace,  although  without 
y  experience,  joined  the  army,  was  made 
officer  and  served  in  the  Philippi  cam- 
On  the  defeat  and  suicide  of  Brutus, 
e  returned  to  Rome,  found  employment 
lerk  and  began  to  write  verse. 
3Ugh  his  friend,  the  poet  Virgil,  he  met 
!nas,  the  patron  of  Roman  art  and  letters, 
lowed  his  appreciation  of  Horace  by  pre- 
I  him  with  an  estate  in  the  Sabine  Hills 
ifficient  income  to  maintain  him.  There 
et  lived  in  seclusion  and  devoted  himself 
rature.  His  works  consist  of  two  books 
fUiles,  the  last  of  which.  The  Art  of 
f,  was  left  unfinished;  four  books  of 
one  book  of  Epodes,  or  short  poems,  and 
Jar  hymn  written  at  the  request  of  the 
ror  Augustus.  Horace  is  said  to  have 
lot  only  the  first  but  practically  the  only 
X)et  of  Rome.  His  writings  are  distin- 
d  for  their  genial  satire  and  stateliness 
ignity  of  expression.  As  an  important 
i  of  the  classics,  they  are  read  by  ad- 
1  college  students  in  their  Latin  courses. 
tAXIUS,  hora'shius,  a  legendary  hero 
defense  of  the  bridge  across  the  Tiber 
18  immortalized  in  Macaulay's  Lays  of 
U  Rome.  The  invading  Etruscan  army, 
!  story  runs,  had  almost  reached  Rome 
the  citizens  realized  their  danger.  To 
y  the  bridge  before  the  arrival  of  the 
'  seemed  impossible  till  Horatius  with 
here  volunteered  to  guard  its  approaches : 

And  straight  against  that  great  array 
Forth  went  the  dauntless  Three, 

For  Romans  In  Rome's  quarrel 
Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 

Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life. 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 


The  ancient  custom,  by  which  the  champions 
of  each  army  met  in  single  combat  before  the 
clash  of  the  hosts,  made  it  possible  for  the 
three  Romans  to  hold  back  the  Etruscans  until 
the  citizens,  rich  and  poor  together,  had 
chopped  the  supports  of  the  bridge.  Horatius, 
though  heavily  armed  and  wounded,  swam  the 
rushing  Tiber  to  safety.  The  date  508  B.C.  is 
given  to  Horatius'  exploit  by  those  who  believe 
the  legend  to  have  an  historical  basis.  Some 
authorities  consider  the  story  to  be  merely  a 
good  piece  of  imaginative  writing. 

HORE' HOUND,  the  popular  name  of  sev- 
eral plants  of  the  mint  family.  The  common, 
or  white,  horehound  grows  in  waste  places  and 
by  roadsides,  is  found  throughout  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia  and  is  naturalized  in  America. 
The  plant  is  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  feet 
high  and  has  a  whitish  appearance,  due  to  the 
cottony  white  hairs  with  which  it  is  covered. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  almost  white.  The 
odor  is  aromatic,  and  the  taste  is  bitter.  It  is 
prepared  for  use  as  a  medicine,  principally  for 
the  relief  of  coughs  and  throat  troubles,  and 
for  mild  cases  in  the  favorite  form  of  hore- 
hound candy.  The  black,  or  fetid,  horehound, 
is  an  English  variety,  which  closely  resembles 
the  white  species  in  taste  and  possesses  similar 
medicinal  properties. 

HORIZON,  hori'zun,  a  word  from  the  Greek 
horos,  meaning  boundary,  which  in  popular  lan- 
guage is  applied  to  the  circular  line  where  the 
earth  and  sky,  or  sea  and  sky,  seem  to  meet. 
Because  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface 
the  horizon  line  appears  nearer  to  the  eye  when 
the  observer  is  close  to  the  ground  than  when 
he  is  on  a  height.  For  instance,  a  person  on  a 
mountain  one  mile  high  can  see  ninety-six 
miles,  but  if  he  should  gaze  out  over  the  ocean 
with  his  eyes  only  about  four  feet  higher  than 
the  water,  his  horizon  would  be  only  two  and 
one-half  miles  distant. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  the  dotted  lines 
show  the  lines  of  vision  for  an  obs3rver  stand- 
ing at  a  and  at  6;  a  on  the  dotted  line  shows 
his  horizon  when  he  is  at  the  point  a,  and  b 
when  he  is  at  the  point  b. 


THE    HORIZON 
The  details  of  the  illustration  are  explained  In  the  text 
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Why  Does  the  Moon  Look  Larger  at  the 
Horizon?  The  following  explanation  was 
recently  given  for  this  interesting  phenomenon 
by  Dr.  Ponzo,  an  Italian  psychologist:  If  two 
equal  circles  be  drawn  in  the  interior  of  an 
angle,  the  one  nearest  the  apex  will  always 
appear  the  larger  because  the  sides  of  the  angle 


THE  MOON  AND  THE  HORIZON 

are  nearer  to  it.  For  the  same  reason  the 
moon  is  apparently  enlarged  at  the  horizon. 
That  is,  it  presents  itself  on  the  horizon  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  earth  and  the  declining 
arc  of  the  sky,  while  in  the  center  of  the  heav- 
ens it  is  free  in  the  vast  area  of  the  heavens. 

HORN,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
brass  instruments  used  in  orchestral  and  band 
music,  the  peculiar  and  soft  tone  of  which  is 
due  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  shape  of  the 
bell  and  the  funnel-like  bore  of  the  mouth- 
piece. Among  primitive  races  the  original  horn 
was  made  of  conch-shell  or  elephant  tusk,  and 
was  utilized  in  war  and  the  chase.  In  medieval 
times  it  took  the  form  of  a  bugle,  also  for 
hunting  purposes,  and  from  its  crude  form  all 
modem  horns  have  been  developed. 

Horns  are  divided  into  three  groups :  the  sim- 
ple horn  used  by  fox-hunters  for  signaling, 
which  has  no  musical  value;  the  saxhorn,  for 
military  and  brass  bands;  and  the  orchestral, 
or  French,  horn,  the  most  refined  and  delicate 
instrument  of  all.  The  French  horn  has  been 
improved  by  the  addition  of  valves,  which  give 
to  the  instrument  a  greater  variety  in  pitch  and 
quality.  Music  for  the  horn  is  written  in  the 
key  of  C  and  an  octave  higher  than  it  is 
played,  although  by  adjusting  the  length  of  the 
tube  it  can  be  played  in  almost  any  key.  The 
horn  has  a  compass  of  about  three  octaves;  it 
is  seldom  used  singly,  either  two  or  four  being 
the  usual  number  in  an  orchestra.  Handel,  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann — in  fact,  all  composers  of  note — 
have  given  horns  a  significant  place  in  their 
compositions. 

HORN,  a  tough,  hardened,  partly  transpar- 
ent substance,  developed  from  the  outer  layer 
of  skin,  or  epidermis,  and  represented  by  the 


nails  on  the  toes  and  fingers  of  man  and  other 
animals,  by  the  beaks  and  clawe  of  birds,  the 
hoofs  of  horses  and  cattle,  the  shell  of  the  tor- 
toise and  the  tapering  appendages  which  grow 
from  the  head  of  deer,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats. 
These  latter  are  known  as  horns. 

Whalebone,  developed  from  the  palate  of 
certain  species  of  whale,  the  hard  spots  on  the 
knees  of  the  camel,  the  corns  on  the  toes  of 
human  beings,  the  hide  of  the  scaly  anteater 
and  the  scales  of  serpents  and  lizards  are  other 
examples  of  horn.  Chemical  analyses  of  this 
substance  show  that  it  is  composed  of  caifooo, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  sulphur,  ca^ 
bon  being  usually  present  in  the  proportion  of 
over  fifty  per  cent.  The  purpose  of  horn  is  to 
furnish  a  protective  surface,  a  tool  or  a  weapon 
of  defense. 

There  are  interesting  points  of  difference  in 
connection  with  the  horns  of  various  animak 
Those  of  the  deer  consist  at  first  of  bone  cor 
covered  by  flesh  and  a  velvety  skin;  their  horw 
are  expanded  and  branched  into  antlers,  whidi 
fall  off  at  regular  intervals  (see  Deeb).  Tlie 
horns  of  the  giraffe  are  independent  bones  with 
a  covering  of  hairy  skin;  those  of  oxen,  sheep 
and  antelopes  consist  of  a  bony  core  covered 
by  a  homy  sheath,  and  are  outgrowths  of  the 
frontal  bone.  The  horns  of  oxen,  sheep,  goiti 
and  antelopes  are  never  shed,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  pronghom  antelope. 

Economic  Uses  of  Horn.  Because  of  ii 
toughness  and  pliability  and  since  it  can  be 
softened  by  heat  and  molded,  horn  lends  itaU 
to  the  manufacture  of  many  useful  and  oatr 
mental  articles.  It  is  widely  used  to  wJOt 
combs,  handles  for  umbrellas  and  knives  awi 
forks,  buttons,  drinking  cups  and  many  viii^ 
ties  of  boxes.  From  the  solid  parts  of  the 
buffalo  horns,  beautiful  carvings  were  faaaedf 
made.  Horn  takes  dyes  admirably,  and  thrcNcft 
a  skilful  manipulation  of  colors  common  vaiM* 
ties  can  be  made  to  resemble  costly  tartoiK 
shell.  The  early  use  of  horn  for  making  mair 
cal  instruments  and  fog  signals  baa  given  the 
name  horn  to  these  articles.  Powder  bonii 
too,  before  the  advent  of  cartrM^seSi  i>«R 
spoken  of  by  that  name  long  after  they  eatti 
to  be  made  of  horn. 

HORN,  a  famous  cape  which  is  the  Mnthfli 
extremity  of  an  island  of  the  same  naK 
forming  the  most  southerly  poiiil  of  SiMth 
America.  It  is  a  dark,  steep  hmiflnail,  BOO  ta 
600  feet  high,  running  far  into  the  aan.  As 
first  man  to  ''round  the  Horn'*  wu  *  MA 
sailor  named  Hoom;  he  "Mrinnrrifiw^  flelM* 
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16,  and  his  name  waa  given  to  the  head- 
in  time  the  name  was  changed  to  Horn. 
climate  ia  Anturctic.  and  the  region  is 
ly;  "rounding  the  Horn"  is  an  experience 
led  by  mariners  for  three  hundred  years. 
«  days  before  steam  vessels  were  known, 
sage  around  the  Horn  in  a  sailing  vessel 
rred  distinction  on  a  sailor  for  having 
1  the  utmost  danger  that  one  can  be  called 
to  face  on  the  Beaa.  The  Panama  Canal 
diverts  nearly  all  the  boats  which  for* 
'  sailed  around  the  southern  end  of  the 

KN'BILL,  a  family  of  hirge,  ungainly 
,  native  to  Africa  and  East  India.  They 
immense  homy  bills,  and  above  them 
us  homy  growths  called  casques,  or  hel- 
.  the  shape  of  which  varies  in  different 
sa.  The  bill,  which  frequently  has  saw- 
,  edges,  is  very  large  at  the  base,  much 
d,  and  is  pointed  at  the  end.  The  largest 
ese  birds  are  five  feet  long  from  head  to 
The  characteristic  colors  of  the  plumage 
lack  and  white;  the  neck  is  without  featb- 
nd  the  bill  is  yellow,  often  marked  with 
ind  black. 

e  hombilts  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
or  groups  of  six  or  eight,  and  they  live 
e  treetops  except  for  flights  to  the  ground 
ernes,  fruits  and  insects.  The  larger  birda 
levour  snakes.  They  have  a  curious  habit 
Msing  the  food  particles  in  the  air  and 
ing  them  in  the  bill  as  they  fall.  The 
ia  made  in  a  large  hollow  in  a  tree,  and 
the  female  begins  to  sit  on  her  eggs,  this 
is  almost  entirely  closed  in  by  a  mud 
jr  wmde  by  the  birds.  Through  one  small 
ng  the  mother  bird  receives  her  food  dur- 
X  nesting  season  from  the  bill  of  the  male, 
to  four  large,  white  eggs  are  laid. 
mbills  have  an  extremely  harsh  note, 
thing  between  a  bray  and  a  hisa.  Many 
»  are  regarded  superstitiously  by  the  na- 
of  the  countries  they  inhabit. 
RRBLENDE,  horn'blend,  also  called  Am- 
Kji,  ia  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  a  num- 
if  different  forms  and  a  great  variety  of 
t.  Common  hornblende  is  usually  black 
rk  green.  It  is  frequently  found  in  crys- 
esembling  four-sided  rocks.  It  also  occurs 
lall  flakes  resembling  mica,  but  the  flakes 
it  be  separated  as  in  mica,  and  can 
ily  be  cut  with  a  knife.  In  this  form 
ilende  replaces  mica  in  granite  (which 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  cabinet 
9  of  hornblende,  since  it 
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frequently  is  cut  in  needlelike  crystals  which 
are  arranged  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns. 
When  iron  is  present  these  crystals  are  of  a 
beautiful  green  color.  In  some  specimens  they 
are  pure  white  and  look  like  satin,  then  again 
they  may  be  of  various  shades  of  red.  Asbes- 
tos (which  see)  is  closely  related  to  hornblende, 
as  is  another  peculiar  mineral  called  mountain 
leeUher.  Hornblende  is  composed  chiefly  of 
magnesia,  silica  and  alumina. 

HOSNED  TOAD,  homd  lohd,  known  also  as 
Horned  Lizahd  and  Caupornu  Toad,  is  a  lizard 
native  to  North  America,  found  from  North- 
ern New  Mexico  to  California  and  southward. 
This  animal  is  toadlike  in  appearance,  about 
five  inches  long,  and  the  scales  covering  its 
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body  bear  sharp,  homy  spines.  It  inhabits 
sandy  places,  on  the  plains  as  well  as  in  the 
mountains,  remains  in  hiding  throughout  the 
day  and  comes  forth  at  night  in  search  of  bee- 
tles and  other  sand-haunting  insects,  upon 
which  it  feeds.  Homed  toads  are  harmless; 
they  never  bite,  even  when  taken  in  the  hand. 
As  a  means  of  defense,  they  have  a  habit  of 
spurting  little  jets  of  blood  alternately  from 
each  eye  when  disturbed.  There  are  about 
ten  species  of  this  genus  of  lizards. 

HOSHELL'.'N.  Y..  a  center  of  silk  manu- 
facture, situated  in  Steuben  County,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  ninety- 
three  miles  southeast  of  Buffalo,  sixty  miles 
northwest  of  Elmira  and  seventy-two  miles 
south  of  Rochester,  on  the  Canisteo  River  and 
on  the  Erie  &  Pittsburgh  and  the  Shawm ut  & 
Northern  railroads.  The  population,  including 
a  number  of  Italians  and  French,  was  13,617 
in  1910,  and  14,685  in  1916,  by  Federal  esti- 

Homell  contains  Saint  Ann's  Academy,  Saint 
James  Mercy  Hospital,  the  St«ubcn  Sanita- 
rium, a  public  library,  county  courthouse,  and 
a  Federal  building,  the  latter  erected  in  1916 
at  a  cost  of  tS5,000,  The  important  industrial 
enterprises  include  car  shops  and  manufacto- 
ries of  silk  goods  (especially  silk  gloves),  sash, 
doors    and    blinds,    leather,    furniture,    shoes, 
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white  goods,  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts and  brick  and  tile. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1790.  The 
place  was  called  Upper  Canistco  until  1820, 
when  it  was  named  Homelbvjile,  in  honor  of 
Judge  Geoi^c  Homell.  It  was  incorporated  as 
a  village  in  1852  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1888.  The  name  was  changed  to  Horaell  in 
1906  by  act  of  the  state  legislature. 

HORNET,  haier'net,  an  insect  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  ordinary  wasp,  but  resem- 
bling it  in  most  respects.  It  is  represented  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  especially  in 
the  New  England  states  and  Ontario,  by  a 
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large  species  known  as  the  white-faced  hornet. 
This  insect  is  about  an  inch  in  length  and  is 
brown  or  brownish-red,  with  some  yellow  on 
the  wings,  head  and  abdomen.  The  hornets 
lick  the  sap  of  trees,  are  fond  of  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  and  they  are  particularly  partial  to 
ripe,  sweet  fruits  and  honey.  They  also  prey 
upon  other  insects. 

Hornets  live  in  colonies  of  males,  females 
and  workers,  and  there  are  usually  over  two 
hundred  individuals  in  u.  colony.  Ail  of  one 
colony  are  the  olTspring  of  a  single  female, 
which,  having  survived  tlie  winter  in  tiome 
sheltered  hiding  place,  has  laid  the  fotmdation 
of  her  nest  in  the  spring.  Their  nests,  com- 
posed of  coan*,  papery  nuitcrial  from  bark 
of  trees,  are  built  in  hollow  trees,  in  the 
crevices  of  walls  and  upon  the  limbs  of  trees. 
Hornets  are  easily   irritated,   and   all  species 


are  able  with  their  stinga  to  inflict  painful 
woimds,  which  are  generally  accoiopamed  by 
considerable  swelling.    See  Wabp. 

Consult  Howard's  Jiusot  Book;  XMoat^ 
American  Inaeclt. 

HOROSCOPE,  kttr'otkope,  a  word  derired 
from  the  Greek  horoskopot,  meaning  one  wko 
observes  the  hour.  In  astroloKy  it  was  und 
to  signify  the  disposition  of  the  stan  in  the 
heavens  at  a  certain  time.  Aatrologen  "cut 
a  horoscope"  by  ascertaining  what  etua  woe 
in  the  ascendant,  or  rising  in  the  east,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  any  particular  penon. 
From  the  position  of  the  stara  they  calculated 
their  influence  and  told  the  fortunes  of  in- 
quirers. Such  fortune-telling  has  been  proven 
to  be  altogether  unreliable. 

HOBSE,  a  mammal  which  has  been  domesti- 
cated for  thousands  of  years  and,  nest  to 
cattle,  the  most  important  domestic  snimal 
in  western  civilization.  It  is  distinguished  for 
intelligence,  fleetness  and  endiuance.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  domestic  hone,  it  WM 
largely  used  for  purposes  of  war,  and  referenOM 
to  it  ere  made  in  legend  and  stoiy  of  tbe 
past.  Ijoter  it  was  pressed  into  otber  wnk, 
until  finally  it  has  become  a  beast  of  burden 
OS  well  as  the  pet  and  companion  of  the  civi- 
lized and  uncivilised  peoples  of  the  world. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  concemiaf 
the  continued  usefulness  of  the  horse  and  tht 
cfTcct  of  the  great  increase  in  automobiles  oo 
the  numbers  of  horses  and  on  the  business  of 
horse  breeding.  A  study  of  the  numbers  of 
horses  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
the  years  1910  to  1917  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  horses  had  increased  somewhat  and  that 
the  average  price  was  oa  high  as  ever.  Then 
were  in  1916  in  round  numbers  MflOOftO 
horses  in  the  United  SUtes  and  3,000j000  in 
Canada.  Their  average  value  was  SIOS.  Then 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  breeding  of  ooad 
and  carriage  horses  and  that  buaineaa  has  md- 
fered,  but  the  increase  in  the  use  of  autow^ 
biles  for  transportation  has  just  about  takM 
care  of  the  increase  in  busjaees,  nnd  the  d^ 
mand  for  draft  honea  in  Gities  is  neu^  ai 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  hi^nrt  prin 
ever  paid  for  a  horse.  A  thoroutfil»«d.  Wide 
Knight,  brought  in  France  SaOOjOOO.  About 
fifty  thoroughbred  and  sUndard-bred  banei 
have  been  sold  from  time  to  time  for  tSOjOOO 
and  above.  Among  draft  boms,  the  highlit 
price  on  record  is  H7^000  for  the  ( 
Barron  of  Buchyvia. 
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Above:   Light  <lrlv[ng  typ«.  nlandnrd-bred  liorM. 
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TWO  nNE  TYPES. 


yie  hoTsea  have  been  used  mainly  for  U- 
tbeir  flesh  is  allowed  to  be  sold  for  human 
unptjon  in  many  countries  in  Europe  and 
itly  in  America.  The  hide  lends  itaelf  for 
•  leather  for  covering  base  balls,  the  manu- 
ire  of  gloves  of  the  cheaper  grades,  for 
I  and  other  uses  of  the  same  kind.  Horse- 
does  not  stand  long-continued  wear  as 
u  does  calfhide  and  cowhide. 
tdUteace  of  the  Hone.  Man  knows  no 
)  faithful  animal  than  the  horse.  Cen- 
■  of  tnining  have  developed  it  from  a 
and  even  man-eating  state  until  to-day  in 
ligence  it  surpasses  every  other  dumb  ani- 
excepting  the  dog  and  the  mule.  Kind- 
it  does  not  forget;  injuHtice  and  injury  it 
imbers.  Its  sense  of  direction  and  location 
gen,  and  its  power  of  vision  unusual.    A 


maturity  at  five  years  of  age.  They  may  be 
bred  at  two  years,  and  may  produce  their  colta 
at  three.  The  period  of  gestation  is  eleven 
months.  Theoretically,  a  mare  should  breed 
and  produce  a  colt  each  year.  Id  actual  pcHO- 
tice  the  average  number  of  colts  produced  is 
five  or  six  in  the  lifetime  of  the  mare.  The 
mortality  of  colts  is  high,  and  a  breeder  is 
veiy  successful  if  he  gets  fifty  per  cent  of  live 
colts  from  hia  mares  each  year. 

The  Prehistoric  Animal.  The  history  of  the 
prehistoric  horse  is  as  well  known  as  that  of 
any  other  domestic  animal.  A  type  of  animal 
existed  which  geological  records  show  was  tJie 
prehistoric  ancestor  of  the  modem  horse;  it 
was  very  small,  with  five  toes  on  each  foot. 
The  first  form  of  which  there  is  any  definite 
knowledge  occurred  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
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t  right,  ItH  nervous  Byatem,   wllh    references   as    follows ; 
latrlc:    (4)   Hympalhetlc  system ;   15)  aoLar  pleius ;   (6)  e 


a  tic. 


;   (2) 


!  will  carry  its  burden  safely  on  the  dark- 
li^t,  if  given  free  rein;  it  will  return  to 
ome  if  on  the  road  control  ii  withdrawn : 
nail  collector's  horse  after  a  few  trips  will 

without  suggeatLon  from  the  driver  at 
r  collection  box  on  his  route.  Will  Carle- 
the  poet,  put  in  rhyme  in  "Flask,"  The 
nan's  Story,  the  talc  of  the  decrepit  fire- 
te  horse  that  w^s  i^old  to  n  milkman;  on 
momtug  trip  the  firebell  rang  and  the 
,  of  yeare  asserted  itself.  The  tale  is  not 
faawn.  A  race  horse  seems  to  share  his 
!■  enthusiasm  and  to  know  that  he  is 
Aed  to  distance  his  rivals.  The  family 
I  muee  the  innocence  and  dcfcnselessness 
lildren  and  will  tolerate  from  them  what 
^t  resent  from  adults, 
a  BVetvge  life  of  horses  is  somewhat  un- 
twenty  years;  but  inataDces  have  been 
rn  of  horses  living  over  forty  years.    Prob- 

tbQT  can  be   depended   upon    for   hard 
until   fifteen   years   old.    Horses   attain 


age  of  mammals.  It  had  four  toes  on  the 
forefoot  and  three  toes  on  the  hind  foot,  and 
from  this  form  the  horse  has  gradually  in- 
creased in  size  and  lost  all  except  one  toe  on 
each  foot,  with  vestiges  of  two  other  toes 
called  splints.  The  present  form  of  zebra,  the 
wild  ass  of  Asia,  and  Priewalski's  horse,  a  wild 
pony  found  in  Asia  in  ISSl,  are  thought  to  be 
the  connecting  link  between  the  prehistoric 
horse  and  the  horse  of  modem  times. 

The  prehistoric  horse  is  known  to  have  ex- 
isted in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Aus- 
tralia. The  modem  type  was  not  found  in 
America  by  early  settlers,  but  it  existed  all 
over  Europe  and  Asia.  Improvements  in  the 
modem  horse  and  its  evolution  into  the  types 
now  known  and  used  for  domestic  purposes 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  six  hundred  years. 
Previous  to  this  time,  the  Arabian  horse,  which 
has  had  great  influence  in  the  improvement 
of  the  modem  types  of  both  light  and  heavy 
horses,  existed.    According  to  trsditioD,  Am- 
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bian  horses  can  be  traced  to  1634  b.  c.  They 
have  been  imported  into  all  countries  in  which 
the  modem  horse  has  reached  its  greatest 
development. 

Principal  Types.  The  three  main  types  of 
the  modern  horse  are  the  roadster,  the  coach 
and  the  draft  types.  These  types  are  repre- 
sented by  distinct  breeds,  each  of  which  has  a 
more  or  less  complete  history.  In  addition  to 
these  main  types  may  be  mentioned  the  thor- 
oughbred type,  which  has  attained  the  great- 
est prominence  in  England  in  racing,  the 
American  saddle  horse,  and  several  breeds  of 
ponies. 

The  roadster,  or  light-harness  type  of  horse, 
is  best  represented  by  the  American  standard- 
bred,  which  may  be  either  trotter  or  pacer.  It 
is  descended  from  the  thoroughbred,  which  in 
turn  traces  back  to  an  Arabian  foundation. 
These  horses  are  characterized  by  prominence 
of  muscles  and  joints,  leanness  of  body,  and 
a  general  angularity  of  appearance  not  found 
in  the  coach  or  draft  types.     Quality,  which 
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COUNTRIES  OWT^ING  THE  MOST  HORSES 

is  shown  by  refinement  in  the  head  and  limbs 
and  prominence  in  veins  and  muscles,  is  essen- 
tial in  the  roadster..  The  action  of  this  type 
must  be  strong  and  true;  it  must  be  long, 
with  the  feet  picked  up  with  a  snap  and  car- 
ried forward  in  a  straight  line.  The  feet  are 
not  raised  high,  consequently  there  is  less  knee 
and  hock  action  than  in  the  coach  type. 
Standard-bred  horses  have  reached  their  best 
development  in  America.  Horses  of  this  type 
vary  in  weight,  since  this  is  not  necessarily  a 
factor  in  their  usefulness.  They  range  in 
weight  from  1,000  to  1,400  pounds. 

A  light  horse  has  been  known  to  travel  un- 
der saddle  seventy  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
but  it  is  not  usual  to  drive  more  than  thirty 
to  forty  miles  per  day.  It  is  considered  very 
good  work  when  a  cavalry  troop  covers  thirty 
miles. 

The  coach,  or  heavy  harness,  horse,  has  been 
developed  for  the  handling  of  heavier  vehicles 


at  a  slower  speed  than  is  expected  of  the 
lighter  driving  type.  The  coach  horse  mmt 
be  more  showy  in  action,  and  consequently 
his  gait  has  more  knee  and  hock  action  and 
less  speed.  The  body  conformation  is  rounder, 
less  angular,  and  more  stylish  than  the  driv- 
ing type.  The  coach  t3rpe  is  represented  by 
the  hackney,  the  French  coach,  the  German 
coach  and  the  Cleveland  bay  breeds  of  hotKB. 

In  the  draft  type  the  necessary  qualification 
is  weight,  but  style,  action  and  good  appear- 
ance have  not  been  sacrificed  in  the  production 
of  draft  horses  carrying  much  weight.  Li|^ 
draft  horses  should  weigh  from  1^500  to  IJBOO 
pounds,  medium  from  1,600  to  1,700,  and  the 
heavy  from  1,700  pounds  upward.  CoarBenes 
of  bone  and  angular,  rough  joints  are  Yoy 
undesirable  in  a  draft  horse.  A  horse  is  no 
better  than  his  feet.  Coarse  bones  and  rougli 
joints  are  often  associated  with  poor  feet  and 
a  coarse  head  and  neck.  The  breeds  repre- 
senting this  type  of  horse  are  the  percherooi 
of  France,  the  Clydesdale  of  Scotland,  the 
shire  of  England,  the  Belgian  of  Belgium  and 
the  Suffolk  punch  of  England.  All  these  breedi 
have  attained  prominence  in  North  Amens 
and  those  other  parts  of  the  world  needing  t 
heavy  horse  type  for  draft  purposes. 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Hones.  Harses  r^ 
spond  to  careful,  intelligent  care  and  trat- 
ment.  There  is  a  saying  that  a  good  groomifll 
is  worth  a  quart  of  oats  any  day.  The  hone 
should  be  kept  in  a  well-bedded  stall,  in  ■ 
clean,  light,  well-ventilated  stable.  If  he  ciD 
be  blanketed,  he  will  have  a  better  appeanng 
coat;  a  light  blanket  in  summer  will  keep  off 
the  flies  and  add  to  his  comfort. 

The  rations  of  horses  are  limited  in  all  coon- 
tries,  practically,  to  the  hays  and  the  cereal 
grains.  The  kind  of  food  varies  with  the 
locality.  In  the  Eastern  United  States  timo* 
thy  hay  and  oats  make  up  the  favorite  ratkn; 
further  west,  com  enters  into  the  ration,  with 
clover  and  alfalfa  hay;  on  the  Pacific  dope 
rolled  barley  is  used  with  hay  from  the  wild 
oat  and  barley  plants;  in  the  south,  com  ii 
the  chief  grain  feed,  with  the  leaves  of  the 
com  plant  for  roughage.  In  other  countiiei, 
rye  and  other  cereals  find  favor.  As  an  ei- 
ample,  the  following  ration  may  be  ffiigin**^ 
for  a  draft  horse  weighing  l^SOO  pounds:  flS" 
teen  pounds  of  mixed  hay,  timothy  and  dofV, 
and  sixteen  pounds  of  mixed  com  and  oili 
ground  together,  half  and  half  by  wdgbt  B 
the  horse  is  at  light  woric,  the  grain  would  ht 
cut  down  and  the  hay  inereaaed. 


For  driviDg  horses,  timothy  hay  and  oats  are 
the  favorite  ratioD.  The  by-products  in  the 
ipiWiig  processes  that  have  found  much  favor 
in  the  feediog  of  sheep,  dairy  cattle  and  beef 
nUle  have  not  been  in  favor  with  horsemen, 
with  perliape  one  exception — oil  meal,  the 
mirlilf  from  flaxseed  in  the  manufacture  of 
liBoeed  oil.  This  meal,  fed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  a  day,  helps  to  keep  the  animal's  coat 
smooth  and  the  body  in  good  working  condi- 
tkn. 

The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  small,  and  will 
bold  about  niaeteen  quarts.  Theoretically  to 
get  the  beat  digestion  of  grain,  the  horse  should 
be  fed  some  hay  first,  then  his  grain,  and  lastly 
mov  hay.  This  will  not  suit  him,  in  that  he 
will    perhaps   refuse   to   eat   any   hay    and   be 


impatient  for  his  more  palatable  grain;  to 
overcome  the  bad  effects  of  this  it  is  good 
practice  to  feed  some  moistened,  chopped  hay 
with  the  grain.  A  good  system  in  feeding  is 
to  feed  one-fourth  of  the  grain  ration  in  the 
morning  with  some  hay,  one-fourth  at  noon 
with  what  hay  he  has  time  to  eat,  and  one 
half  the  grain  ration  with  the  rest  of  his  hay 
at  night.  This  gives  the  horae  the  most  of 
his  food  when  he  has  time  to  eat  and  digest  it. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning 
the  watering  of  horses.  It  seems  to  be  the 
best  practice  to  water  the  horse,  then  feed 
him,  and  then  allow  him  to  drink  again  after 
eating.  Theoretically,  he  should  receive  no 
water  after  eating,  but  in  practice  it  seems 
best  to  give  him  some  water  then.    A  horse 
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may  be  watered  when  warm  if  due  care  is 
taken;  the  best  practice  is  to  let  him  have  a 
swallow  of  water,  then  pull  his  head  out  of 
the  trough,  let  him  have  another  swallow  and 
pull  his  head  out  again.  Continue  this  prac- 
tice until  the  most  of  his  thirst  has  been 
quenched.  The  danger  in  watering  a  horse 
when  he  is  hot  comes  not  from  the  water,  but 
because  a  large  quantity  of  water  striking  his 
stomach  at  one  time  chills  it  or  partially 
paralyzes  it,  resulting  in  acute  trouble.  A 
horse  should  have  a  chance  to  drink  every 
.  five  hours,  or  more  often  if  convenient. 

It  will  cost  $75  to  $125  per  year  to  maintain 
a  horse  doing  medium  work.  This  will  include 
feed  and  shoeing.  The  eflBciency  of  a  horse 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  length  of  his 
working  day.  Every  owner  of  work  horses 
should  so  plan  his  work  that  his  teams  do  not 
stand  idle  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Diseases  of  Horses.  Under  their  various  head- 
ings in  these  volumes  the  following  diseases  of 
horses  are  treated: 

Distemper  Heaves 

Glanders  Spavin 

Consult  Johnstone's  The  Horse  Book;  Harper's 
Management  and  Breeding  of  Horses;  Hayes' 
Ill%i3trated  Horse  Breaking;  Lydekker's  The 
Horse  and  Its  Relatives. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT,  a  species  of  ornamen- 
tal trees  and  shrubs,  with  showy  white,  yellow 
or  red  flowers  and  large,  opposite,  fan-shaped 
leaves.  Many  of  these  trees  grow  to  heights 
of  sixty  to  eighty  feet,  and  are  hardy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Califomian  and  Hima- 
layan species.  They  thrive  best  in  moist,  loamy 
soil.  The  seeds  are  large,  brown  and  highly 
polished,  and  the  bitter  meats  were  at  one  time 
used  as  food  for  animals,  particularly  horses, 
from  which  fact  the  name  was  derived.  The 
horse-chestnut  is  in  no  way  allied  to  the  sweet 
chestnut,  except  in  name;  it  is  more  orna- 
mental than  useful.  The  several  species  found 
in  North  America  are  smaller  than  the  true 
horse-chestnut,  and  their  wood  is  of  less  value. 
See  Chestnut. 

HORSE  FLY,  also  called  Gadfly,  an  active, 
strong-flying  black  fly  which,  because  it  is  a 
great  water  drinker,  is  generally  found  near 
inland  ponds  and  streams  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  during  the  summer. 
These  flies,  which  attack  both  men  and  ani- 
mals, particularly  horses  and  cattle,  arc  a  great 
pest  along  country  roads  and  in  pine  woods, 
although  their  bite  is  not  as  painful  as  that 
of  a  mosquito,  as  no  poison  is  injected.  The 
young    (pupae)    appear   first    in   early    spring, 


and  the  full-grown  fly,  which  appears  from 
May  to  July,  has  a  broad  head,  large  eyes  sad 
two  thin  wings.  There  are  1,500  species,  iffob- 
ably  200  of  which  live  in  America,  and  the 
largest,  found  in  the  Southern  states,  is  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long.  The  terrible  disease 
known  as  malignant  pustule  is  carried  to  men 
by  horse  flies  from  diseased  cattle  which  they 
bite. 

HORSE  LATITUDES,  the  name  given  t^ 
mariners  to  a  belt  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  neir 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  notorious  for  its  tedious 
calms.  It  is  said  that  in  colonial  times  veaseli 
freighted  with  horses  from  New  England  to 
the  West  Indies  were  often  so  long  detained 
under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  in  thk 
belt  of  calms  that  many  of  the  animals  pe^ 
ished  because  of  lack  of  water,  and  because  of 
this  the  name  was  applied.  The  term,  how- 
ever, is  given  generally  to  the  same  belt  in 
other  oceans.    See  Doldrums. 

HORSE  POWER  is  the  unit  in  which  the 
power  of  an  engine  is  measured.  It  was  de- 
termined by  James  Watt,  after  many  experi- 
ments to  find  the  loads  that  strong  draft 
horses  could  pull,  to  be  the  power  required 
to  lift  a  weight  of  33,000  pounds  one  foot  in 
one  minute.  If  an  engine/  moves  the  same 
load  one  foot  in  one-half  or  one-quarter  the 
time,  it  is  twice  or  four  times  as  powerful,  and 
has  therefore  two  or  four  horse  power.  Hiat  is. 
the  power  is  proportional  to  the  time  used  to 
pull  the  load. 

If  a  man  weighing  175  pounds  climbs  seven 
flights  of  stairs  to  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet, 
he  will  do  13,125  foot-pounds  of  work.    If  be 


does    it    in  one  minute,  he  will  exert 
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or  .39  horse  power.  If  the  climb  requires  five 
minutes,  the  power  will  be  one-fiftli  as  much, 
or  .078  horse  power. 

How  the  Horse  Power  of  an  Eagiiie  it  De- 
termined. Since  the  development  of  the 
line  engine  considerable  confusion  has 
because  of  various  means  of  determining  power, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  autcMDobile 
advertised  as  20  horse  power  according  to  one 
method  of  rating  and  40  horse  power  aoeord- 
ing  to  another.  Three  methods  are  i^Tpjf!^**^ 
here. 

"Indicated"  Horse  Power.  Steam  eoginei 
have  long  been  ranked  in  power  accofding  to 
the  work  done  upon  their  pistons  by  the  stesm- 
If  the  force  exerted  upon  the  ptsUm  of  a  cg^ 
dcr  is  multiplied  by  the  length  of  its  sboke 
in   feet   and  by   the   number  of  atrokM  per 
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miouto,  the  result  divided  by  33,000  will  give 
the  bone  power  of  the  cylinder.  An  indicator 
OB  the  engine  telle  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
upon  a  square  inch  of  the  piston,  and  this 
multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  piston  in  square 
indiea  produces  the  force  exerted.  For  a  gaso- 
line engine  exactly  the  same  method  may  be 
used,  except  that  there  is  no  indicator  and 
the  pressure  must  be  estimated.  The  latter 
wies  from  45  pounds  to  125  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  For  an  ordinary  engine  60  pounds 
is  considered  a  conservative  figure ;  for  a 
sleeve-valve  engine,  85  pounds.  In  a  four- 
cycle engine  the  number  of  Etrokes  is  found 
by  dividing  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
cnok  shaft  per  minute  by  two,  since  there  arc 
two  revolutions  to  every  cylinder  explosion. 

8.  A.  E.  Bating.  This  is  the  method 
spproved  by  the  Society  of  Automobile  En- 
gineers, formerly  known  as  A.  L,  A.  M.  (Asso- 
ciation of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufactur- 
en).  It  is  based  on  indicated  horse  power, 
but  assumes  that  in  every  engine  a  piston 
travels  1,000  feet  in  a  minute  and  that  the 
pressure  on  it  is  about  70  pounds  per  square 
inch.  It  therefore  takes  into  consideration 
only  the  area  of  the  piston,  and  determines 
the  horse  power  by  multiplying  the  square  of 
the  diameter  (bore)  of  the  cylinder  by  the 
number  of  cylinders,  and  dividing  the  result 
by  2.5.  Most  automobile  engines  arc  now  built 
with  a  longer  stroke  than  when  this  method 
was  adopted,  and  ihcy  arc  very  much  under- 
rated by  it.  As  a  result  it  is  the  method 
generally  emploj-cd  when  engines  arc  taxed 
according  to  their  power,  for  the  amount  of 
the  tax  is  less. 

Brake  Horse  Power.  Thia  is  sometimes 
called  the  effective  horse  power.  Instead  of 
being  the  force  exerted  at  the  cylinders  it  is 
that  which  the  engine  is  capable  of 'applying 
to  its  work.  For  steam  engines  it  is  from 
eighty  per  ixat  to  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
indicated  horse  power.  It  is  determined  by 
tests  with  a  dynamometer.  It  should  not  be 
ccmfused  with  power  exerted  by  the  brakes 
of  an  automobile.  Obt-iously  this  method  of 
rating  engines  is  the  nia^t  satisfactory,  and  it 
is  now  quite  generally  employed. 

Comparison  of  the  Thric  Methodg.  A  cer- 
tain automobile  engine  of  standard  type  has 
tour  cylinders,  each  with  a  bore  of  3.5  inches 
and  a  stroke  of  5  inches.  II.-<  crank  shaft  makes 
2,600  revolutions  per  uiinuie.  The  process  of 
discovering  indicated  horse  power  may  be  ex- 
[nssed  in  an  algebraic  formula,  as  follows: 
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H.p.=„...p.xtfxSxLti!!:X0Xgij5 

in  which  the  tetters  stand  for  mean  effective 
pressure  per  square  inch,  diameter  of  6orc  in 
inches,  length  of  itroke  in  feet,  revolutions  per 
Tninulc,  and  number  of  cylinders.  Assuming 
60  pounds  to  be  the  pressure,  the  horse  power 
of  thia  engine  will  be 

3.1416X3.5X3.5     5     2500  1 

eox  J  XjjX    2    X -l^* 33,000    *■* 

According  to  S.  A.  E.  rating,  the  engine  will 
develop 

B2C ,  .  ...      D2N. 

-^-g-  (often   wntten  -5-7- 


)  - 


3JX  3.5X4 
25 


=  19.6 


The  brake  horse  power  actually  developed  by 
this  engine  is  39.5.  which  shows  that  in  this 
instance  more  than  60  pounds  per  square  inch 
is  the  pressure  00  the  pistons.  See  Steam  ; 
Automobile;  Phtsicb,  c,h,h, 

HORSE-RADISH,  a  species  of  water  cress. 
originally  a  native  of  Central  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  but  now  cultivated  everywhere 
and  naturalised  in  most  parla  of  the  world. 
Its  roots,  which  arc  long  and  cylindrical,  are 
extremely  pungent  in  taste,  and  when  grated 
and  mixed  with  vinegar  are  served  as  a  relish 
with  cold  meats,  oysters,  etc.  They  are  also 
used  medicinally  as  a  stimulant  and  to  pro- 
mote digestion,  though  physicians  do  not  ad- 
vise their  use  in  this  way.  As  almost  any 
small  portion  of  the  root  will  grow  if  left  in 
the  groimd,  the 
plunt  is  \erj'  dif- 
ficult   to    uproot 


become    estab- 

HORSESHOE 
CRAB,  also 
known  as  Kino 
Crab  and  HoRBR- 
FOOT,  is  a  large 
member    of    the 

ily,  found  along 
the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North 
America,     from 


Ma 


I  the 


West   Indies.     It 

often    reaches    a 

length    of    neiirly   " 

two  feet  und  is  called  horseshoe  crab  because 

of  the  shape  of  its  shell.     It  lives  in  deep 

waters,  feeding  on  worms  and  shcUfiah,  coming 
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to  the  surface  only  in  spring  and  early  summer 
to  lay  its  eggs.  In  burrowing  into  the  sand  for 
food,  the  head,  which  forms  part  of  the  horse- 
shoe shell,  is  thrust  downward  and  the  spine- 
like tail  is  used  as  a  brace  to  push  the  body 
forward.  As  food  the  horseshoe  crab  is  value- 
less, but  the  strange  object  is  interesting,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  last  remnants  of  strange  ani- 
mals which  inhabited  the  world  in  its  early 
history. 

HORSETAIL  RUSH,  or  EQUISETUM, 
ek wise' turn,  commonly  known  as  Scouring 
Rush,  is  a  weed  which  quickly  takes  root  in 
waste  and  wet  places.  Only  one  genus  now 
remains,  although  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world's  history 
many  kinds  flour- 
ished. Some  of 
these  were  great 
trees,  as  is  proved 
by  fossil  remains. 
The  present  plant 
is  small  and  ten- 
der, with  roughly- 
ridged  stem,  and 
is  easily  identified 
because  of  the 
ease  with  which  it 
is  pulled  apart  at 
the  joints.     In  a  HORSETAIL  RUSH 

few    species    the        («)  Sterile  roots;   (&)  fer- 

^     .  ,  ^    tile  roots, 
stem    is    straight 

and  unbranched,  while  in  others  it  branches, 
giving  the  plant  an  appearance  of  a  little 
evergreen  tree.  The  horsetail  rush  is  flower- 
less,  and  is  allied  to  ferns  and  club  mosses. 

HORTICULTURE,  harvr' ti  kul  lure,  a  word 
which  means,  literally,  the  cultivcUion  of  a 
garden.  Horticulture,  however,  has  long  since 
outgrown  its  original  significance,  for  it  has 
developed  into  an  important  branch  of  agri- 
culture, and  is  itself  divided  into  four  main 
departments — fruit  growing,  or  pomology,  re- 
lating to  the  cultivation  of  orchards;  the  rais- 
ing of  vegetables  for  the  home  or  market;  the 
raising  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants,  or 
floriculture;  and  landscape  gardening. 

Just  as  scientific  study  has  helped  man  to 
derive  greater  profits  from  the  practice  of  gen- 
eral agriculture,  so  has  the  development  of 
horticulture  taught  him  how  to  obtain  more 
satisfactory  results  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables.  The  successful  horti- 
culturist must  know  what  soils  and  situations 
are  best  suited  to  the  various  products  of 
orchard  and  garden,  what  special  methods  of 


cultivation  are  required  for  each  plant,  and 
what  insect  pests  or  plant  diseases  are  liable 
to  injure  its  growth. 

In  America,  the  principles  of  horticulture - 
are  not  only  taught  in  the  agncultural  col- 
leges, but  they  are  explained  through  the 
medium  of  a  considerable  body  of  horticul- 
tural literature.  Between  1804,  when  the  first 
work  on  the  subject  was  published,  and  1914, 
over  1,200  books  on  horticulture  went  through 
the  American  and  Canadian  presses.  About 
fifty  horticultural  journals  are  now  in  circula- 
tion. Another  evidence  of  the  liveness  of  the 
subject  is  the  attention  given  to  school  gar- 
dens. This  movement  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
favor  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada  and  in 
European  countries.  l.b. 

Consult  Bailey's  Nursery  Book,  also  his  Stand- 
ard Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture;  Davidson's  Oar- 
dens,  Pa^t  and  Present. 

Related  Subjects.  The  articles  in  these  vol- 
umes which  will  be  helpful  to  the  reader  inter- 
ested In  horticulture  are  very  numerous — ^there 
are  articles,  for  instance,  on  all  the  important 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegretables.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  index  these  here,  however,  as  they  are  all  listed 
under  their  respective  group  headings.  If  the 
following  articles,  with  the  Related  Subjects  in- 
dexes under  many  of  them,  are  consulted,  the 
range  of  reading  will  be  found  to  be  a  wide  one. 

Agriculture  Gardening 

Botany  Herbs 

Burbank,  Luther  Landscape  Gardening 

Disease,  subtitle  Nut 

Diseases  of  Plants         Plant 

Flowers  School  Garden 

Fruit  Vegetables 

HOSE  A,  hoze'a,  a  prophet  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  who  began  his  ministry  in  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II  and  continued  through  the 
reigns  of  four  kings  in  Judah,  a  period  of  over 
thirty  years.  Although  a  contemporary  of  Isa- 
iah, he  began  to  prophesy  some  years  earlier 
and  ceased  long  before  the  latter's  death. 

Book  of  Hosea,  the  first  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  minor  prophets,  not  only  in  ar- 
rangement but  also  in  order  of  time.  It  ccm- 
sists  of  two  portions,  the  £rst  three  chapters 
using  the  details  of  his  own  life  and  his  wife's 
imfaithfulness  to  him  as  an  illustration  of  the 
second  part,  where  he  laments  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  Israel  to  Jehovah  in  introducing  idola- 
try and  other  shameful  rites  into  their  religioD. 

HOSMER,  hahz'mer,  HABBisr  (1830-19Q8). 
an  American  sculptor  whose  art  in  its  tradencgr 
leaned  toward  the  classical.  She  was  bom  at 
Watcrtown,  Mass.,  and  studied  under  Jola 
Gibson  at  Rome.  In  addition  to  a  fountu 
in  Central  Park,  New  Yofk»  and  two  fooft- 
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/  tains  in  private  possession  in  England,  she 
executed  ideal  heads  of  Daphne  and  Pxick. 
The  Sleeping  Faun,  Waking  Faun,  Zenobia  in 
Chains  and  Beatrice  Cenci  are  considered 
among  the  best  of  her  works. 

HOS'PITAL,  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin 
hoapes,  meaning  guest,  was  originally  applied 
to  a  place'  of  shelter  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
the  aged,  the  destitute,  the  infirm,  and  young 
and  helpless  children.  In  the  modern  sense 
a  hospital  is  a  building  or  group  of  buildings 
in  which  those  who  are  sick  or  injured  receive 
nursing  and  medical  or  surgical  treatment; 
asylum,  almshouse,  orphanage,  home,  etc.,  are 
applied  to  various  institutions  formerly  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  hospital.  Insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  those  diseased  in  mind 
are  generally  known  as  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane (see  Insanity). 

There  are  two  main  classes  of  hospitals, 
general  and  special,  the  former  admitting  cases 
of  all  kinds,  the  latter  accepting  patients  suf- 
fering from  a  special  disease  or  group  of  dis- 
eases. Some  hospitals  are  for  the  reception  of 
victims  of  contagious  disease,  and  there  are 
special  hospitals  for  children,  for  men  and  for 
women. 

Plan  of  Construction.  Nearly  all  hospitals 
are  modifications  of  two  types  of  construc- 
tion— the  pavilion  scheme  and  the  multiple- 
story  plan.  The  Virchow  Hospital  of  Berlin, 
with  fifty-three  separate  one-story  buildings, 
covering  an  area  of  ninety-six  acres,  is  an  ex- 
treme example  of  the  first  type;  the  hospital 
of  many  stories  on  a  small  ground  area,  often 
seen  in  large  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  where  sites  are  ver>'  expensive  and 
frequently  difficult  to  obtain,  is  typical  of  the 
second  class. 

The  average  modem  hospital  is  built  on 
the  following  plan:  There  is  first  an  adminis- 
tration building,  containing  offices,  parlors  for 
visitors,  a  chapel,  an  examination  room,  a 
pharmacy,  and  other  departments  which  ser\-e 
the  institution  as  a  whole.  The  patients  are 
cared  for  in  wings  or  pavilions,  one,  two  or 
three  stories  high;  these  contain  the  public 
wards  with  many  beds,  and  the  private  wards 
and  rooms,  which  are  for  the  accommodation 
of  but  one  patient  in  each  section.  Diet  kitch- 
ens, dining  rooms,  baths,  lavatories,  nurses' 
rooms  and  other  ser\'ice  apartments  adjoin 
the  wards.  The  surgical  section,  comprising 
the  operating,  anesthetic,  sterilizing  and  re- 
covery rooms,  is  often  found  on  the  top  floor. 
There  are,  in  addition,  nurses'  living  quarters, 


recreation  rooms,  a  laundry,  power  house,  sun 
parlors,  etc.  These  are  sometimes,  housed  in 
wings  of  the  central  building,  and  sometimes 
in  separate  structures.  In  the  best  modem 
hospitals  the  equipment,  furnishings  and  pro- 
visions for  heating  and  ventilation  represent 
the  highest  degree  of  scientific  achievement. 

Organization.  The  governing  body  of  a  hos- 
pital is  known  as  the  board  of  managers;  its 
members  are  usually  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor if  the  institution  is  under  state  control, 
while  the  board  of  a  private  hospital  is  gener- 
ally elected  by  the  hospital-association  mem- 
bership. The  chief  executive  officer  is  the 
superintendent.  Other  house  ofl&cers  are  a 
superintendent  of  the  nursing  department,  a 
matron,  or  housekeeper,  a  steward,  who  has 
charge  of  all  food  supplies,  an  engineer  and 
a  pharmacist.  Men  servants,  called  orderlies, 
are  attached  to  the  nursing  department. 
Nurses  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  internes, 
or  graduates  of  medical  schools  who  reside  in 
the  hospital  and  are  in  constant  attendance 
for  the  experience  they  may  gain,  receiving 
no  remuneration  except  their  board  and  lodg- 
ing. The  period  of  intemeship  varies  from 
one  to  three  years.  The  internes  are  under 
the  direction  of  attending  physicians  engaged 
in  general  practice  in  the  city,  who  visit  the 
hospital  at  specified  periods,  and  have  over- 
sight of  the  treatment  given  the  patients.  In 
the  best-organized  hospitals  each  department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  visit- 
ing staff,  and  each  is  provided  with  a  resident 
physician,  internes  and  assistants. 

Training  of  the  Nurse.  One  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  modem  hospital  is 
the  training  of  women  for  professional  nursing. 
The  courses  leading  to  the  diploma  granted  a 
graduate  nurse  vary  in  length  from  two  to 
three  years.  Some  hospitals  require  an  ad- 
mission fee,  and,  instead  of  giving  the  pupil 
nurses  an  allowance,  furnish  them  with  uni- 
forms and  books,  while  others  forego  the  en- 
trance fee  and  pay  their  students  an  allow- 
ance of  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  month  for 
necessary  expenses. 

The  prospective  nurse  first  enters  upon  a 
period  of  probationship,  varying  from  three  to 
six  months.  In  the  smaller  hospitals  she  goes 
first  to  the  wards,  where  she  begins  her  work 
by  mnning  errands,  amusing  child  patients  and 
assisting  the  older  nurses  as  they  make  de- 
mands upon  her.  Then  gradually  she  learns 
the  general  duties  of  caring  for  the  sick.  In 
the  larger  institutions  the  probationer  is  taught 
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first  to  cook  delicacies  for  the  invalid  and  the 
more  substantial  food  relished  by  the  con- 
valescent. She  also  receives  instruction  in  the 
pharmacy  concerning  the  ingredients  of  the 
most  important  drugs,  and  is  taught  how  to 
compound  them  and  how  to  read  and  fill  pre- 
scriptions. The  making  of  siu^cal  supplies 
and  the  care  of  the  dispensary  rooms  are  also 
included  among  her  duties. 

After  she  becomes  a  pupil  nurse,  her  work 
is  mainly  in  the  wards,  though  she  is  required 
also  to  assist  in  the  operating  room.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  practical  experience  acquired  in  car- 
ing for  the  sick,  she  takes  courses  during  her 
period  of  studentship  in  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, hygiene,  bacteriology  and  pathology, 
dietetics  (the  science  of  diet),  massage  and 
bandaging;  this  training  also  includes  various 
general  and  special  courses  in  surgery  and 
medicine.  The  daily  routine  of  the  pupil  nurse 
in  a  modem  hospital  is  somewhat  as  follows: 


7-10  A.  M. 

Wards — routine  work. 

10-10:40 

Domestic   work    (cleaning   uten- 

sils, bath  tubs,  dusting,  etc.). 

10:40-11 

Lunch  and  change  apron. 

11-12 

Class  or  class-room. 

12-    1  P.  M. 

Recreation  and  luncheon. 

1-  2 

Study  in  private  room. 

2-  4 

Recreation  out-of-doors. 

4-  6 

Wards — routine  work. 

6-  7 

Preparation  of  surgrical  supplies. 

The  last  hour  of  the  week  is  frequently  util- 
ized as  a  lecture  period.  At  seven  o'clock  the 
nurse  dines,  and  her  twelve-hour  working  day 
is  over.  Some  hospitals  have  a  ten-hour  and 
others  an  eight-hour  day,  but  usually  the  nurse 
observing  the  twelve-hour  schedule  is  allowed 
more  time  off  than  the  one  who  works  fewer 
hours.  One  afternoon  off  each  week  and  one 
or  two  Sunday  afternoons  during  the  month 
are  generally  permitted  the  former.  The  aver- 
age yearly  expense  of  a  hospital  course  amounts 
to  about  1100. 

Graduate  nurses  who  continue  in  hospital 
work  receive  as  a  beginning  salary  $30  a  month. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  increases  to  $75  a 
month.  Hospital  nurses  have  work  the  year 
round,  an  annual  paid  vacation,  and  their 
board,  lodging  and  laundry  are  provided  for. 
In  addition  they  receive  free  nursing  and  medi- 
cal attention  while  ill.  Superintendents  of 
nurses  in  large  training  schools  receive  from 
$1,000  to  $1,500  a  year.  Private  nursing  seems 
at  first  thought  to  pay  better  than  hospital 
work,  as  the  efficient  private  trained  nurse 
can  always  command  $25  a  week,  besides  her 
board,    lodging    and    washing.      It    must    be 


remembered,  however,  that  there  are  always 
periods  of  inactivity,  during  which  expeofles 
continue  while  income  ceases.  These  seasom 
of  idleness  reduce  materially  the  3reariy  ineome 
of  the  private  nurse. 

Necessary  Qualificatioiis.  The  question 
"Shall  I  become  a  trained  nurse?"  comes  to 
many  a  young  woman  who  must  decide  upon 
a  vocation.  No  one  should  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  afi&rmative  who  is  not  strong  in 
mind  and  body  and  able  to  bear  constant  and 
severe  strain  upon  the  nerves.  Nursing  is  an 
exacting  profession— one  that  demands  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  gentleness  and  sym- 
pathy, tact  and  self-control,  and  constant  sacri- 
fice for  the  good  of  the  weak.  To  the  nurse 
fall  many  disagreeable  and  laborious  tasks. 
She  must  be  willing  to  bear  with  the  petulanee 
of  the  sick,  and  to  obey  her  superiors;  she 
must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  act  quickly  and 
with  composure.  Above  all  she  must  love  her 
work,  believing  that  there  is  no  higher  calling 
than  that  of  serving  others. 

Military  and  Naval  Hospitals  are  maintained 
by  civilized  nations  for  the  care  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  and  seamen.  In  Europe 
fighting  men  in  need  of  medical  attention 
and  nursing  are  often  cared  for  in  civil  hos- 
pitals, but  the  United  States  government  keeps 
its  military  establishments  entirely  separate. 
Hospitals  under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  War  are  maintained  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  San  Francisco,  Fort  Bayard,  N.  M., 
and  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  That  at  Fort  Bayard 
receives  consumptives  belonging  to  the  United 
States  army  and  navy,  and  the  one  at  Hot 
Springs  is  maintained  for  soldiers  who  may  be 
helped  by  the  mineral  springs. 

In  time  of  war  temporary  hospitals,  which 
can  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  are  oper- 
ated on  the  field  of  battle.  During  the  War 
of  the  Nations  the  French  army  kept  in  sorioe 
an  automobile  hospital  having  a  forty  hane- 
power  motor,  capable  of  developing  an  aver- 
age speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  hos- 
pital was  equipped  with  an  operating  room 
containing  the  latest  appliances,  including  ster- 
ilizing and  electrical  apparatus  and  X-nj 
equipment.  The  most  serious  wounds  cannot 
always  be  cared  for  in  the  ordinary  field  hos- 
pital, and  in  many  cases  the  wounded  have 
died  before  they  could  be  removed  to  a  per- 
manent hospital.  The  motor-hospital  ol  Ike 
French  army  was  therefore  a  means  of  saving 
many  lives  and  of  preventing  many  cam  of 
permanent  deformity. 
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leal.     The  germ  of  the  modem  hos- 

ly  be  found  in  a  well-known  custom  of 

deats.     Centuries  before  the  birth  of 

he  Egsrptians  and  Greeks  brought  their 

>  the  temples  of  the  gods  for  medical 

it.    Yet  the  hospital  as  it  exists  to-day 

tially  a  product  of  Christianity.    Rec- 

ow  that  the  first  organized  establish- 

r  the  care  of  the  sick  was  founded  by 

asil  at  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  a.  d. 

le  hospital,  therefore,  antedates  the  uni- 

(which  see)  by  many  centuries.    Hos- 

lultiplied  in  Europe  during  the  Middle 

krgely  because  of  the  development  of 

cism,  the  care  of  the  sick  being  one 

most  important  functions  of  the  reli- 

"ders  of  medieval  Europe.    The  preva- 

'  contagious  diseases,  brought  into  Eu- 

•m  the  East  by  the  returning  Crusaders 

(78AOE8),  also  stimulated  the  erection  of 

s. 

>lde8t  hospital  in  the  world  still  exist- 

the  famous  Hotel   Dieu,  in  Paris,  an 

on  dating   from   the  seventh  century. 

t  erected  on  American  soil  was  estab- 

n  the  City  of  Mexico,  by  Cortez,  in 

Jnder  the  name  ''Hospital  Jesus  Naz- 

t  is  still  maintained.    The  history  of  the 

ji  hospital  begins  with  the  year  1639, 

le  Hotel  Dieu  was  founded  at  Sillery. 

\s  later  transferred  to  Quebec.    In  the 

ty  is  the  great  General  Hospital,  estab- 

Q  1693.    The  Hotel  Dieu  of  Montreal 

es  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

(3  a  hospital  was  erected  on  Manhattan 

for  the  treatment  of  sick  soldiers  and 

in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Com- 

Tins  was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind 

is  now  United  States  territory.    Benja- 

inkiin  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for 

orporation   of   the   Pennsylvania   Hos- 

le  comer  stone  of  which  was  laid  in 

tince  that  early  period  hospitals  have 

ed  both  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 

i  the   former  country   there   are   over 

ont&ining   over    153,000   beds.    Among 

iadian    provinces  Ontario    leads,  with 

ty  hospitals;   the  province  of  Quebec 

ut  half  that  number.  j.h.k. 

It  Homsby  and  Schmidt's  Modern  Hoapi- 
evens'  Modem  Hospitals;  Hodson's  How 
ne  a  Trained  Nurse. 

rAGB,  hahs'tayj,  a  person  taken  as  a 
of  security  or  for  the  performance  of 
of  a  treaty  or  contract.  The  cus- 
taking  or  giving  hostage,  which  was 


formerly  almost  universal,  has  been  practically 
obsolete  among  modem  communities,  but  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Nations  it 
experienced  a  revival.  Many  cases  (notably 
in  Belgium)  were  recorded  in  which  the  Ger- 
man forces  exacted  obedience  from  conquered 
cities,  threatening  to  take  the  lives  of  certain 
of  their  inhabitants,  whom  they  held,  if  con- 
ditions of  peace  were  not  maintained.  The 
ethics  governing  the  rights  and  treatment  of 
hostages  form  an  important  branch  of  interna- 
tional law. 

HOT' BED y  a  device  for  germinating  seeds 
and  forcing  the  growth  of  young  plants  by 
raising  the  temperature  above  that  of  the  air 
in  the  open.  A  hotbed  is  made  by  removing 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  patch  of  ground  selected,  then  plac- 
ing a  layer  of  horse  manure  and  litter  in  the 
excavation  and  covering  it  with  the  soil,  tak- 
ing care  to  make  the  layer  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. The  bed  is  then  enclosed  in  a  frame 
made  of  boards  eight  or  ten  inches  wide.  It 
is  then  covered  with  windows.  These  may  be 
made  especially  for  the  purpose,  or  storm  sash 
may  be  used.  The  bed  should  slope  gently 
toward  the  south,  to  get  all  possible  sunshine, 
and  be  so  placed  that  buildings  or  trees  will 
not  cast  a  shadow  upon  it.  The  sash  should 
be  opened  daily  for  ventilation.  Plants  started 
in  a  hotbed  are  usually  transplanted  as  soon 
as  the  season  is  far  enough  advanced.  Near 
large  cities  extensive  hotbeds  are  used  by  truck 
gardeners. 

A  cold  frame  is  similar  to  a  hotbed,  except 
that  no  manure  or  other  fermenting  substance 
is  used  to  increase  the  temperature.  The  sun 
warms  the  air  under  the  glass. 

HOTCH'KISS  GUN.  See  Machine  Gun, 
subhead  The  Hotchkiss. 

HOTEL,  hotel'.  "He  who  has  not  been  at 
a  tavern  knows  not  what  a  paradise  it  is," 
quotes  Longfellow  from  Pietro  Aretino.  K 
the  poet  from  Arezzo  could  visit  a  "tavern" 
built  four  centuries  after  his  own  times  he 
would  repeat  his  exclamation  with  a  new  mean- 
ing in  the  words.  In  his  day  each  tavern  and 
inn  had  only  a  few  rooms  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travelers,  and  if  more  than  a  half  dozen 
guests  arrived  on  the  same  evening  some  of 
them  probably  had  to  sleep  in  a  stable  loft. 
It  was  only  as  a  gathering  place  for  a  jolly 
company  of  care-free  townsmen  that  the  me- 
dieval hostelry  could  be  likened  to  a  para- 
dise, but  in  many  a  hotel  of  to-day  may  be 
found  material  comfort,  luxury  and  splendor 
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far  in  excess  of  what  Popes  and  kings  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  all  their  wealth,  could  have 
commanded.  In  some  of  the  great  hotels  of 
large  cities  there  are  more  rooms  than  in  all 
the  inns  Aretino  could  have  visited  in  a  year's 
journey. 

Hotels  of  the  present  day  may  be  roughly 
placed  in  three  classes — ^the  commercial  hotel, 
the  tourist,  or  resort,  hotel,  and  the  so-called 
family,  or  residential,  hotel. 

The  commercial  hotels,  whose  guests  usually 
are  people  traveling  on  business,  have  reached 
their  highest  development  in  America.  In 
New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  there 
are  several  with  over  a  thousand  guest  rooms 
each,  and  in  a  number  of  other  cities  there 
are  many  nearly  as  large.  Canada's  largest 
hotel,  in  Montreal,  has  700  rooms.  Most  of 
these  buildings  are  of  the  skyscraper  type. 
They  require  hundreds  of  servants,  and  the 
most  enterprising  of  them  contain  such  con- 
veniences as  swimming  pools,  Turkish  baths, 
and  nurseries  where  children  may  be  left  while 
mothers  shop.  In  the  United  States  guests  are 
commonly  charged  on  what  is  called  the  Euro- 
pean plan;  that  is,  they  are  charged  a  fixed  rate 
per  day  for  their  room  and  are  free  to  eat 
where  they  please.  The  so-called  American 
plan,  according  to  which  the  charge  includes 
three  meals  a  day.  is  more  common  in  Canada 
than  it  is  south  of  the  international  border. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  customary  for 
hotels  in  different  cities  to  be  associated  under 
the  same  ownership  or  management,  so  that 
each  advertises  the  other.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  hotel  chain  is  that  which  includes  the 
Ritz  Hotel  in  London  and  the  Ritz-Carlton 
hotels  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

In  America  summer  and  winter  hotels  and 
hotels  for  tourists  are  often  larger  than  com- 
mercial hotels,  though  not  usually  so  well  con- 
structed. In  Europe,  however,  tourist  hotels 
are  often  the  best.  The  smaller  ones,  con- 
ducted more  or  less  in  boarding-house  fashion, 
are  called  pensions.  Among  the  famous  chain- 
hotels  for  tourists  are  those  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  of  the  Flagler  system,  the 
latter  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 

The  Hotel  Keeper  and  His  Guests.  In  law, 
hotel  proprietors  are  known  as  innkeepers. 
Like  a  railroad,  which  is  a  common  carrier,  and 
a  street  railway,  which  is  a  public  uiility,  a 
hotel  keeper  has  certain  legal  obligations  to  the 
public.  He  is  obliged  to  admit  all  respectable 
persons  as  guests  and  furnish  them  lodging  at 
reasonable  rates,  unless,  of  course,  his  house  is 


filled.  By  the  common  law  he  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  safekeeping  of  the  property  of 
guests,  but  in  most  states  and  provinces  stat- 
utes provide  that  if  he  furnishes  a  safe  and  so 
notifies  his  guests,  he  is  relieved  of  responsi- 
bility except  for  goods  deposited  in  it.  In 
return  for  his  liabilities  the  innkeeper  has  privi- 
leges, chief  of  which  is  a  lien  on  guests'  prop- 
erty until  they  pay.     •  c^.H. 

HOT  SPRINGS,  Ark.,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous health  and  pleasure  resorts  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Gariand 
County,  situated  southwest  of  the  geographical 
center  of  the  state,  about  sixty  miles  by  rail 
southwest  of  Little  Rock,  the  capital.  The  Qu- 
cago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Saint 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  <&  Southern  railways 
ser\'e  the  city.  Throughout  the  year,  especially 
in  winter,  thousands  of  people  are  attracted  to 
the  resort.  The  permanent  population  in  1916 
was  estimated  at  17,238;  in  1910  it  was  14.43L 
The  area  is  about  five  square  miles. 

The  city  has  a  picturesque  location  600  feet 
above  sea  level,  in  a  sheltered  valley  of  the 
Ozark   range.     On   the   side    of   Hot  Springi 
Mountain,  within   an   area  of   ten  acres,  are 
found  forty-four  hot  springs,  which  yield  daily 
about  830,000  gallons  of  clear,  tasteless,  odo^ 
less  water  possessing  curative  properties.   These 
springs  are  owned,  operated  and  controlled  fay 
the  United  States  government  and  are  said  to 
possess  radioactivity  to  a  marked  degree.  The 
water  is  prescribed  for  bathing  and  drinldng  in 
treating  gout,  rheumatism  and  various  other 
physical  disorders.    The  drinking  of  large  quan- 
tities of  the  hot  water,  as  well  as  bathing,  is 
prescribed,  and  drinking  fountains  on  the  tba^ 
oughfare  are  provided,  where,  at  any  time  dm- 
ing  the  day,  groups  of  health  seekers  with  their 
collapsible  drinking  cups  may  be  seen.    Noted 
athletes  come  here  annually  to  train.    On  Hot 
Springs  Mountain  the  United  States  govcn- 
ment  has  established  an  army  and  navy  hos- 
pital; more  than  $1,000,000  has  been  eipended 
in    its    erection,    in   beautifying    the   groundi 
and  in  arching  Hot  Springs  Creek,  ^diicfa  flon 
through  the  city.    Some  of  the  most  ptlatiai 
bathhouses  in  the  United  States  are  found  ii 
the  city;  the  government  provides  for  thoR 
who  cannot  afiford  bathing  fees. 

It  is  said  that  the  Indians  were  the  fint  to 
discover  the  curative  properties  of  the 
Dunbar  and  Hunter,  of  the  Lewis  mad 
Expedition,  visited  the  site  in  ISM,,  and  a 
tlement  was  made  in  1807.    FWua  18B 
1876,  when  title  was  held  by  the  8ii|ffMiia  Optft 
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to  be  ID  the  United  States,  Hot  Springs  Reser- 
vatioa  was  famous  in  the  history  of  land  titles. 
In  the  latter  year  it  became  a  town,  and  a  city 
charter  was  granted  in  1878.  Since  1907  two 
fires  haie  caused  great  loss  of  property,  large 
sections  of  the  city  having  been  entirely  de- 
strojred.  j.b.c. 

HOTTENTOTS,  hol'ntots,  an  African  race, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Province,  now  a  part  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  They  are  in  many  ways  a 
peculiar  race,  and  appear  to  be  held  in  con- 
tempt by  both  Europeans  and  the  darker  na- 
tives of  Africa.  The  Hottentot  is  of  small 
stature,  and  has  a  dirty,  livid,  yellow  com- 
plexion, (hick  lips,  flat  nose  with  wide  nostrils, 
and  lai^  ears.  The  hair  is  coarse  and  woolly, 
kod  the  men  have  very  scanty  beards.  Young 
Hottentot  girls  are  considered  attractive.  They 
marry  very  early,  sometimes  at  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve.  After  marriage  they  age 
very  quickly,  and  when  only  in  the  twenties 
they  may  appear  old  and  shriveled. 

Although  some  Hottentots  arc  industrious 
and  reliable,  most  of  them  are  degraded  and 
vicious,  given  to  lying,  drunkenness  and  sensu- 
ality. There  are  probably  not  more  than  20,000 
true  Hottentots  left  in  the  whole  province, 
although  they  formerly  numbered  300.000  and 
were  once  rich  in  cattle.  The  early  Boer  set^ 
tiers  in  Africa  waged  constant  war  on  them, 
and  the  sur\'ivors  of  the  seven  tribes  compos- 
ing the  race  were  scattered  to  all  parts  of 
South  Africa. 

The  origin  of  the  Hottentots  has  been  a 
puule  to  anthropologists,  but  it  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  that  they  are  a  cross  between 
the  Bantu  negro  and  the  Bushman,  the  latter 
element  being  seen  in  their  yelloiv  color,  promi- 
nent cheek  bones  and  pointed  chin.  In  physi- 
cal characteristics  they  show  many  variations 
from  other  negroid  types.    Sec  B.^ntu;  Bcsh- 

MSN. 

HOUDON,  oorfair.V,  Je-\n  Antoinb  (1741- 
1828),  the  greatest  French  sculptor  of  the  eight- 
eenth centurj-.  He  executed  over  200  busts 
of  eminent  men  and  women,  including  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  Napoleon.  Lafayette,  Mira- 
beau  and  Rousseau. 

Houdon  was  bom  at  VerstuUes,  where,  in 
ISeO,  a  statue  of  him  was  erected.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  his  work  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion. In  1761  he  won  the  prix  de  Rome  (the 
prtK  at  Rome),  and  continued  his  studies  in 
that  city  far  over  ten  years.  Upon  his  return 
to  Paris  be  became  profesor  at  the  Ecole  des 
179 
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Beaux  Arts.  In  17S5  he  visited  .America  with 
Franklin,  and  during  his  stay  executed  a  statue 
of  Washington,  which  now  stands  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  Che  state  capitol  at  Richmond,  Va. 
Among  his  other  important  statues  are  those  of 
Voltuire  and  Cicero.  Other  works  of  note  are 
the  familiar  Ecorche  and  his  Diajut  Ike  Hiint- 
rest,  made  for  Catharine  of  Russia.  His  works 
show  wonderful  technical  skill  and  adroitness 
which  bespeak  complete  mastery  over  his  ma- 

HODND,  a  name  given  to  all  breeds  of  dogs. 
with  one  exception,  which  hunt  their  quarry  by 
scent.  The  greyhound,  in  spite  of  its  name, 
does  not  come  under  this  heading,  as  it  hunts 
entirely  by  sight.  All  hounds,  though  they 
vary  greatly  in  appearance,  are  originally  de- 
rived from  the  old  southern  hound,  or  talbot. 
The  bloodhound  is  nearest  in  type  to  the  origi- 
nal breed,  which  has  changed  in  some  cases  so 
greatly  that  no  resemblance  to  the  talbot  re- 
mains. Some  hounds  have  rough  coats,  while 
others  are  smooth  haired ;  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  rough-haired  hounds  show  great  affection 
for  men,  while  the  other  varieties  appear  in- 
different to  them.  The  most  commonly  known 
hounds  are  the  bloodhound,  staghound,  fox- 
hound, beagle,  and  dachshund.  Descriptions  of 
these  will  be  found 
under  their  respective 
titles    in    these    vol- 

HOVSGLASS,  a  de- 
vice formerly  iised  for 
measuring  time.  It 
consisted  of  two  glass 
bulbs,  placed  one 
above  the  other  and 
united  by  a  narrow 
neck,  through  which  a 
quantity  of  sand,  or 
sometimes    mercury, 

hour.     When  all   the 
sand  passed  into  the 
lower  part,  the  instru- 
ment    was     reversed. 
Similar  devices 
tended  to  m  e  a  s  i 
shorter  intervals  v 
also   appropriately 
named,  as,  for  example,  a  half-hour  glass.     A 
smaller  instrument   of   like   construction,  used 
to  indicate  the  required  time  for  boiling  eggs, 
is  called  an  egg  glass.    Devices  patterned  on 
the  same  principle  are  still  used  in  some  coim- 
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triea  by  sailors  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
time  during  which  the  logline  is  allowed  to  run 
out.  However,  the  device  is  now  practically  a 
curiosity,  which  empbaBises  the  later  inventive 
geniua  of  mankind- 
Writers  use  the  term  hourglass  figuratively 
to  denote  the  passage  of  time.  Shakespeare 
says,  in  The  Merchartl  oj  Venice: 


Longfellow  has  a  poem  on  Sands  oj  the  Des- 
ert in  on  Hourglass,  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  in 
Time,  varies  the  usual  reference: 


HOtrSATOHIC,  kooaaton'ik,  a.  river  of  tlie 
United  States  that  is  of  great  importance  is 
supplying  water  power  to  numerous  textile  ud 
other  manufactories.  It  rises  in  the  Berkihiie 
Hills  in  Massachusetts,  about  two  miles  Bauth 
of  Hinsdale,  and  flows  southward  through  Cod> 
necticut,  entering  Long  Island  Sound  about 
four  miles  east  of  Bridgeport.  The  tide  is- 
cends  to  Derby,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Sound. 
Throughout  its  course  of  150  miles  the  river 
flows  through  a  country  noted  for  its  scenic 
beauty.  Among  the  important  industrial  cen- 
ters on  the  Housatonic  are  Shclton,  noted  fct 
its  brass  works,  and  New  Milford,  with  ib 
large  hat  factories.  In  the  valley  of  the  liver 
are  several  small  limestone  quarries. 


To  teach  how  a  home  may  beat  be  conducted 
is  the  purpose  of  the  household  arts  in  the 
schools.  It  means  the  application  of  science 
to  the  preparation  of  food,  the  cleaning  of  the 
house  and  the  clothing  of  the  family.  It  means 
that  the  nation  recognizes  the  importance  of 
good  homes  and  has  directed  its  schools  to 
provide  more  skilful  workers  and  more  effi- 
cient managers  for  them.  It  means  that  the 
housewife  is  to  be  trained  for  her  work  as  the 
doctor  or  lawyer  is  trained  for  bis  profession. 

As  studied  in  schools  and  colleges,  the  house- 
hold arts  have  usually  included  four  general 
subjects— shelter,  food,  clothing  and  household 
management.  The  first  three  of  these  are  evi- 
dently the  chief  material  factors  with  which  a 
family  deals  in  a  home — the  house  itself  and 
its  furnishings,  the  daily  scr\-ice  of  food  and 
the  providing  of  personal  clothing;  and  each 
of  these  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  family 
from  three  points  of  view,  as  regards,  first,  its 
selection,  or  the  original  choice  of  bouse,  food 
or  clothing;  second,  as  regards  its  preparation, 
or  the  household  processes  of  making  things 
■~~'~'  r  use,  and  storing,  repairing,  renewing 

;  and  third,  as  regards  its  actual  use 
ing  the  recurring  needs  of  the  family. 


arts,  considers  the  general  problems  of  organis- 
ing and  directing  the  immediate  business  of  the 
household,  the  performance  of  its  work,  the  ex- 
penditure of  its  money,  the  care  of  the  ntem- 
bcrs  of  the  family,  and  the  supen'ision  of 
the  home  life.  Foods  and  clothing  have  be«n 
chiefly  emphasized  in  household  arts  teachiuf, 
but  recently  shelter,  a  ad  especially  manage- 
ment, have  received  increased  attention. 

Why  It  Is  Important.  As  the  househoU 
largely  controls  the  health,  individual  efficiency 
and  character  of  its  members,  housekeeping  it 
evidently  a  matter  of  vital  national  concern. 
From  the  family  each  of  us  receives  at  biith 
the  gift  of  life,  and  through  the  family  gnwp 
largely  each  receives  his  religious  beliefs,  his 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  his  fundamental  vir- 
tues, and  especially  that  ability  to  coopente 
with  others  which  makes  possible  social  life 
and  organized  business  and  government.  Is 
connection  with  the  study  of  household  arts 
this  broader  significance  of  the  family  miy  be 
at  least  suggested,  and  the  ideals  that  undeiiie 
the  modem  home,  such  as  the  essential  pwt- 
nership  of  husband  and  wife,  the  equality  o( 
woman  with  man,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
chJdren,  may  be  impreeeed  upon  jrounc  peoplt 
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0  guide  them  in  their  later  home  life. 
lold  arts  is  also  especially  important  as 
tional  study  for  the  girl,  since  skill  in 
d  is  not  only  a  means  of  earning  money 
aving  school  but  later  has  a  direct  prac- 
due  in  her  own  home  in  case  of  mar- 
Dther  vocational  training  of  the  girl,  as 
istry,  ordinarily  becomes  useless  when 
rries  and  becomes  a  home-maker. 
Household  Arts  Came  into  the  School. 
»usehold  arts  are  part  of  a  new  school 
Q,  that  of  vocational  education,  which 
:rain  every  worker  for  his  work,  whether 
bat  of  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  store  or 
ne.    This  is  to  be  effected,  not  by  cur- 

the  individual's  general  or  academic 
on,  but  by  adding  to  his  general  pur- 
rhus  household  arts  as  vocational  train- 
supplement  to,  not  a  substitute  for,  the 
education  of  the  girl.  Beginning  with 
lustrial  Education  Commission  of  Mas- 
ttB  in  1906,  which  resulted  in  a  law 
state  aid  to  vocational  instruction  in 
;ure,  the  industries  and  household  arts, 
legislation  has  since  been  adopted  in 
twenty  states,  and  every  state  has  felt 
pulse  of  the  movement  for  establishing 
nal  schools.  The  United  States  Con- 
as  recently  voted  large  appropriations 
::hing  agriculture  and  household  arts  in 
listricts.  In  the  last  few  years  there 
us  come  about  a  rapid  extension  of 
3ld    arts    teaching,  on    the    vocational 

nfluences  other  than  the  vocational  edu- 
movement  have  helped  to  bring  house- 
ts  into  the  schools.  Manual  training,  or 
hand  activities,  introduced  as  a  supple- 
3  book  study,  and  intended  to  improve 
education  rather  than  give  vocational 
:y,  came  into  many  schools,  beginning 
880,  with  a  program  that  included  cook- 
i  sewing  for  girls.  A  fundamental  in- 
favoring  household  arts  teaching  has 
ie  modem  application  of  natural  science, 
jry,  physics  and  biology  to  practical  af- 
As  early  as  1857  Youman's  Handbook 
sehold  Science  outlined  the  relations  of 
sciences  to  the  household,  and  to-day 

1  a  great  and  growing  body  of  scientific 
dge  available  for  teaching  in  household 
irses. 

modem  social- welfare  movement,  which 
assure  to  every  person  the  essentials 
scent  living  by  reducing  the  causes  of 
and  promoting  the  conditions  of  well- 


being,  has  helped  secure  a  place  for  household 
arts.  The  first  widespread  organization  of  such 
instmction  was  the  philanthropic  "kitchen- 
garden"  classes,  beginning  about  1876;  to-day 
the  social-work  aspect  of  household  arts  is  in- 
creasing through  settlement  classes,  housekeep- 
ing centers,  visiting  housekeepers  to  teach  bet- 
ter wa3rs  of  living,  factory  and  store  welfare 
work,  school  centers  and  mral  community 
work.  Household  arts  education  has  also  re- 
ceived an  impetus  from  the  woman's  move- 
ment, so-called,  for  as  woman's  interests  have 
received  a  hearing  in  law,  business,  politics  and 
other  fields,  the  household,  which  is  woman's 
great  vocational  field,  has  had  recognition  in 
the  schools.  Primarily,  then,  the  household 
arts  in  education  are  a  result  of  the  new 
vocational  education  movement,  but  manual 
training,  the  application  of  science  to  practical 
affairs,  the  recognition  of  woman's  interests  and 
the  modem  emphasis  on  social  welfare  have 
each  helped  to  open  the  way. 

The  Educational  Program.  Preparation  for 
home  life  has  long  been  one  of  the  aims  of 
education,  as  in  the  kindergarten,  which  has 
chosen  its  gifts  and  games  to  illustrate  home, 
church,  and  state,  and  in  the  modem  ele- 
mentary school,  which  introduces  informational 
lessons  from  the  child's  world  of  home,  street 
and  playground.  Household  arts  study,  how- 
ever, has  brought  into  the  school  the  practical 
processes  involved  in  housekeeping  and  the 
systematic  knowledge  underlying  them.  As 
organized  in  typical  schools,  one  finds  in  the 
first  six  grades  simple  lessons  in  cooking  and 
sewing,  which  are  often  given  to  boys  and  girls 
alike.  Sometimes  this  is  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  activities  chosen  from  farm, 
shop,  store  and  home,  to  give  industrial  and 
social  knowledge  for  later  intelligent  choice 
of  a  vocation.  In  the  last  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  in  the  high  school,  the 
girls  usually  study  cooking,  sewing  and  house- 
work, intensively,  with  the  aim  of  acquiring 
vocational  knowledge  and  skill.  In  all  house- 
hold arts  teaching,  two  elements  enter — theory, 
or  the  explanation  of  processes,  and  practice, 
or  exercises  for  the  sake  of  skill ;  emphasis  may 
be  on  theory  or  on  practice,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  a  particular  course.  However,  in 
vocational  instmction  the  final  aim  is  skill 
in  the  profession  of  home-making,  or  in  some 
special  vocation  related  to  household  arts,  such 
as  cooking,  dressmaking,  millinery  or  manage- 
ment. Some  courses  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  emphasize  scientific  explanations. 
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For  the  high  school  girl  who  goes  to  college, 
the  state  universities  and  technical  colleges 
usually  credit  for  college  admission  high  school 
work  in  household  arts,  but  some  academic 
coUeges  do  not.  In  these  higher  institutions, 
the  household  arts  student  may  take  a  general 
home-making  course  which  gives  due  attention 
to  shelter,  foods,  clothing  and  management, 
or  she  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  the  voca- 
tions based  on  household  arts— dressmaking, 
costume  designing,  house  decoration,  dietetics, 
food  inspection,  consulting  or  managing  house- 
keeping, tea  room  or  restaurant  or  dining  room 
management,  household  arts  journalism,  lectur- 
ing on  household  subjects,  and,  especially,  the 
teaching  of  household  arts.  The  latter  offers 
a  wide  range  of  opportunity,  with  specializa- 
tion possible  in  various  subjects,  such  as  foods 
and  cooker>\  textiles,  clothing  and  manage- 
ment, and  also  in  various  types  of  work  such  as 
that  of  the  element ar>'  teacher  or  supervisor 
of  household  arts,  high  school  or  college  teacher, 
rural  extension  worker,  super\'isor  of  girls*  can- 
ning clubs  and  teacher  of  continuation  classes. 
This  last  type  of  work,  continuation  classes, 
bids  soon,  under  the  encouragement  of  laws 
on  the  subject,  to  make  available  in  every  com- 
munity, urban  and  rural,  an  opportunity  for 
young  women  who  are  at  work  or  home,  for 
mothers  and  for  emploj'ed  houseworkers  to 
study  the  practical  elements  of  cooking,  sew- 
ing, care  of  children,  home  nursing  and  other 
aspects  of  housekeeping,  in  daj-time  or  in  even- 
ing classes  for  a  few  hours  a  week. 

The  girl  who  is  considering  whether  she  will 
study  household  arts  beyond  the  high  school 
should  make  inquiries  as  to  courses  given  by 
the  normal  schools  and  the  colleges  or  uni- 
versity of  her  state  or  province;  she  might 
well  also  examine  the  courses  of  such  institu- 
tions as  the  University  of  Chicago;  Teachers 
College,  New  York  City,  and  Simmons  College, 
Boston.  In  the  universities  she  will  find  op- 
port  imitj'  for  training  in  research  and  investi- 
gation in  the  household  arts  field,  which  itself 
is  coming  to  furnish  a  profession  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  persons,  as  in  the  investigations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing- 
ton and  of  certain  of  the  universities. 

Practice.  In  studying  household  arts  one 
should  use  ever\'  opportunity  for  practical 
experience.  Wise  parents  will  let  the  daughter 
cook  for  a  time,  or  do  the  marketing,  or  keep 
household  accounts.  All  children  should  begin 
early  to  share  in  certain  household  duties;  a 
>mall  allowance  to  be  used  for  some  purpose, 


as  the  purchase  of  clothing,  will  teach  moi 
values  and  responsibility.  It  is  a  wise  nik 
consider  one's  own  home  and  see  whether  v 
is  studied  in  household  arts  may  not  be  appi 
there — such  as  conveniences  in  the  kitdieni 
definitely  planned  menus.  It  is  with  the  a 
purpose  of  adding  exi)erience  to  theoret 
knowledge  that  in  many  high  schoob  the  | 
in  household  arts  do  practical  work  in 
school  lunch  room,  or  undertake  the  servini 
tea  or  simple  catering  in  private  honm, 
help  as  *'accommodators"  in  getting  dionei 
washing  dishes,  on  order  for  a  family.  In 
best  colleges  there  is  a  similar  emphaas 
practical  field  work  in  lunch  rooms,  cats 
service,  practice  houses  or  apartments,  anc 
private  homes.  Experience  is  as  neceasaiy 
the  household  arts  expert  as  is  hospital  i 
for  the  doctor. 


Related  Snbjeeta.  The  reader  will  apprac 
the  wide  range  of  allied  topics  presented  In  ti 
volumes,  as  follows : 

Costume  Industrial  Art 

Domestic  Art  Interior  Decoration 

Home  Economics  Sewiner 

Ref  ereneea.  In  a  rapldly-developinff  field  i 
as  household  arts,  reference  for  informatioo  i 
often  best  be  had  to  higher  institutions  tetd 
the  subject,  rather  than  to  books.  The  home  * 
nomlcs  department  of  a  good  college  or  untvcr 
in  one's  own  state  or  province  can  usually  flffi 
detailed  information ;  the  state  or  pnnindal 
partment  of  education  will  furnish  facts  os 
school  situation  in  any  particular  locality.  ' 
following  references  may  be  consulted:  Bi 
tins  on  Education  far  the  Home,  Parts  !• 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washlsgl 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Station  N,  Bi 
more,  Md.  (monthly,  devoted  to  household  i 
education)  ;  Syllabua  of  Home  Eoonamia,  V 
lished  by  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  BatttM 
Md. ;  chapters  on  Home  Economic;  in  Am 
Reports  of  United  States  Conunissioner  of  B 
cation.  Washington. 

HOUSE'LEEK,     or     LIVE'-FOSSm, 

group  of  plants  common  in  almost  eroyp 
of  Europe,  usually  found  on  walls  and  nofc 
cottages.  The  name  live-forever  refen  to  t 
vitality  of  the  hardy  little  plant,  whicb  p» 
wild  in  the  Alps  upon  rocky  soiL  IM 
stems  about  six  inches  in  height  betr  Im^ 
of  purplish  star-shaped  flowos.  Its  petdltp 
in  number  the  sepals,  or  divisions  ol  tbe  c4 
and  are  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  ca|]^  H 
leaves  are  usually  arranged  to  fom  eoaii 
rosettes.  The  leaves,  when  bruised  oreit' 
applied  to  bums  and  to  the  stingi  d  Imi^ 
wasfis,  afford  relief.  Th^  are  henMdi 
when  applied  to  inflamed  8ora8»  ihaa^  Mfti 
widely  used  for  that  purpon  to-diy. 
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M  of  the  species  found  in  Southern  Eu- 

Kie  ahrubby,  while  others  are  common 

bouse  plants.    In  the  botanical  garden  of 

trd  University  is  an  interesting  collection 

se  plaota. 

USE  OF   COMHOHS   AND   HOUSE  OF 

>S.    See  Pabliament, 

DSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES.      See 

SBNTATtvEs.  House  of;  Conorgsb  of  tuc 

BI&TATBS. 

OSTOH,    Au'slun,    S*M     (1793-1863),    an 
ican  soldier  and  political  lender,  a  promi- 
Ssure  in  the  stru^Egle  through  which  Texas 
d   its   independence    from    Mexican   rule. 
1  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  his  family 
1^  from  his 
e    torn)    of 
igton.    KcD- 
■,    to    the 
srn   frontier 

g   of    school 

if  A  position 
rk  in  a  trad- 
store.  Sam 
away  when 
u  about  lif- 
I,  and  for 
f  three  years  SAM  HOUSTON 

with      the        Precidpnt  or  IhP  republic  of 
,     ,.  TejiQs  and  Inter  Spiiutor  from 

Mcee  Indians  Texas  in  Ihe  Unllea  Siateii 
ast  Tennes-  "^""Srew". 
On  his  return  to  civilization  he  opened 
intry  school,  then  enlisted  in  the  United 
>  army,  serving  under  Andrew  Jackson  in 
rar  against  the  Creeks.  Later  he  studied 
it  Nashville,  beginning  practice  in  Leba- 
Tenn.,  and  in  1822  was  sent  lo  Congress, 
years  inter  the  Jackson  Democrats  elected 
(Ovemor  of  Tennessee. 
1832,  while  on  a  visit  to  Texas,  Houston 
ited  the  invitation  of  the  American  colo- 
of  that  province  lo  become  their  leader 
e  struggle  for  independence.  At  the  head 
small  company  of  raw  \-oIuntecrs  he  con- 
d  the  mililarj-  mo\ementa  which  led  lo 
efeat  of  Santa  Anna  in  the  famous  Battle 
n  Jacinto.  April  21-22,  1336.  and  the  fol- 
g  September  was  elected  President  of  the 
republic  of  Te\aa.  Thi:)  po^'ition  he  held 
from  1841  to  1S44.  He  was  the  leading 
ia  briufiing  about  the  admi^-^ion  of  Texas 
the  Union  in  1845.  represented  that  state 
e  United  States  Sen.-ite  from  1846  to  1859. 
na  its  governor  from  1359  until  the  out- 
c   of    the    War    of    Secession.     He    then 
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retired  to  private  life.  The  city  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  was  named  in  his  honor.  See  Tbxab,  sub- 
head Hutory. 

Conault  Williams'  Sam  Houaten  and  tke  War 
of  Iwdepcndenct  in  Texat;  McEIroy's  The  Win- 
ning of  the  Far  Wtat. 

HOUSTON,  Tex.,  the  county  seat  of  Harris 
County  and  the  third  city  in  size  in  the  state. 
ranking  next  to  San  Antonio  and  Dallas. 
Houston  is  one  of  the  most  important  railway 
and  business  centers  of  Texas,  It  is  fifty  miles 
northwest  of  Galveston,  on  the  Buffalo  Bayou, 
an  inlet  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  has 
been  transformed  into  a  ship  canal  by  the 
Federal  government  at  a  cost  of  S2,500,DOO, 
giving  the  city  direct  water  communication 
with  the  Gulf,  Atlantic,  South  American  aod 
European  ports.  This  channel,  including  the 
great  turning  basin  in  Houston,  is  fifty-four 
miles  long.  A  number  of  bridges  croaa  the 
bayou,  which  extends  through  the  city. 

Houston  is  seri-ed  by  the  International  & 
Great  Northern;  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe;  the  Southern  Pacific;  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas;  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines;  the  Houston 
Belt  &  Terminal,  and  a  number  of  other  rail- 
roads, to  the  total  of  seventeen.  An  electric 
line  operates  to  Galveston.  The  area  of  the 
city,  extended  in  1914  by  annexation,  is  over 
thirty  square  mites.  The  population,  which  in 
1910  was  78300,  was  112,307  in  1915.  by  Fed- 
eral estimate. 

Location  and  Parks.  Houston  is  attractively 
located  in  a  country  rich  in  timber,  especially 
yellow  pine  and  red  cedar,  oak  and  elm. 
Excellent  shell-paved  motor  roads  extend  to 
near-by  towns  and  resorts  and  to  the  beaches, 
which  afford  surf  bathing  and  deep-sea  fishing. 
Splendid  magnolia  trees  beautify  the  streets 
of  the  city.  Sam  Houston,  Cleveland,  Eliza- 
beth Baldwin,  Highland  and  Sattegast  parks, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  playgrounds,  contain 
more  than  850  acres,  and  five  of  the  lat^r 
parks  are  joined  by  a  boulevard  which  circles. 
,  the  city. 

Buildings  and  tnatitntions.  The  Federal 
building,  completed  in  1913  at  a  cost  of  (500,- 
000;  the  county  courthouse;  the  Auditorium, 
which  seats  7,000  people;  the  city  hall  and 
adjoining  cotton  exchange  and  city  market; 
the  union  station,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  Car- 
negie Lyceum  and  Library  and  a  number  of 
fine  bank  buildings,  hotels,  schools,  clubs  and 
churches  are  prominent  structures.  Houston 
contains  the  William  M.  Rice  Polytechnical 
Institute   (coeducational),  Saint  Agnes'  Acad- 
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emy,  Texas  Dental  College  aod  a  number  of 
private  schoola  and  busiaeii  colleges. 

Industries.  In  the  rich  agricultural  country 
surrounding  Houston,  winter  vegetables,  rice, 
cottoa.  sugar  cane,  com,  alfalfa  and  citrous 
fruits  are  the  principal  cropa.  Large  cape 
jessamine  nurseries  cultivate  both  the  blos- 
soms and  plants  for  an  extensive  market.  Iron 
and  lignite  are  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
oil  6elds  close  at  hand  increase  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  city.  Cotton  compresses, 
oil  mills,  planing  mills,  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  rolling  mills,  pencil  factories,  potteries, 
brick  and  tile  works,  petroleum  and  sugar 
refineries,  rice  mills  and  elevator,  a  cofiee- 
roasting  establishment,  carriage  and  wagon 
shops  and  large  railroad  shops  represent  the 
chief  industrial  enterprises.  Cotton,  com, 
sugar,  rice  and  quantities  of  other  produce  are 
shipped  by  rail  and  boat. 

EUtory.  The  city  was  settled  in  1836  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  Sam  Houston 
(which  see).  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  during  the  years  1837-1839  and  1842- 
1845.  In  1907  the  city  adopted  the  commission 
form  of  government.  M.W. 

HOWE,  how,  EuAS  (1S19-1867),  the  inventor 
of  the  first  practical  sewing  machine,  a  device 
that  revolutionized  the  dressmaking  Industry 
and  has  immeasurably  lightened  the  burdens 
of  women  throughout  the  world.  Howe  was 
bom  in  Spencer, 
Mass,,  where  in 
his  youth  he 

father's  mills. 
While    employed 

shop  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  he 
conceived  the 
idea  of  a  machine 
that   would  take 

the  pi.™  of  h.»d  ■=■■"=  "O'™ 

labor  in  sewing,  and  his  first  experiments  with 
what  was  to  be  an  epoch-making  invention 
were  made  in  a  humble  little  garret  he  called 
his  home.  An  old  school  friend  having  made 
him  a  loan  of  $500,  Howe  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting a  model  of  bis  machine  in  1845.  The 
following  year  he  secured  a  patent,  but  it  was 
only  after  a  long  period  of  poverty  and  dis- 
couragement that  he  gained  any  substantial 
reward  for  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance  and 
his  desire  to  help  the  world. 
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There  was  so  much  oppoeition  to  tlie  m 
machine  in  America  that  in  1847  the  yaini 
inventor  went  to  England,  hoping  to  obUiD 
financial  assistance  from  capitalists  in  thtt 
country.  In  this  he  wa«  disappointed,  tad 
after  selling  the  English  righta  to  bis  inraitiai 
for  $1,000,  he  returned  to  America.  Dniini 
his  absence  several  manufacturers  had  in- 
fringed upon  his  patent  rights,  and  he  fouDd 
a  number  of  sewing  machines  on  the  muket 
To  protect  his  invention  and  establirfi  hit 
patent  Howe  was  forced  to  spend  long  yon 
in  wearisome  lawsuits,  but  he  finally  won,  ud 
eventually  he  earned  a  great  fortune  by  mum- 
facturing  sewing  machines  and  through  rcTii- 
ties  from  other  manufacturers.  Howe  was  ok 
of  the  Connecticut  volunteera  in  the  War  of 
Secession,  In  1867,  the  year  of  his  death,  he 
received  the  gold  medal  and  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  See 
SewtNo  Machine. 

HOWE,    Joseph    (1804-1873),    a    Canadiu 
journalist,  orator  and  statesman,  who  waa  re- 
sponsible, more  than  any  other  man,  for  the 
establishment    of   responsible    government  in 
Nova  Scotia.    He  was  the  pditicai  idd  of  that 
province    for    a 
generation,  and  is 
considered  the 
greatest   English- 
speaking  orator 
Canada  has  pro- 
duced.   Joseph 
Howe's    father 
was   John    Howe 
(1752-1835),   who 
was  a  printer  and 

newspaper  editor  

■n  Baton.  M™.  JOSEPH  HOWB 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  began  he  tt- 
mained  loyal  to  the  king,  and  like  faundndl 
who  shared  his  views,  emigrated  to  Kon 
Scotia,  where  he  was  for  many  yeus  poit- 
raaster-general  of  the  Maritime  ProriDOM- 
There,  at  Halifax,  Joseph  Howe  was  bom  (■ 
December  13,  1804.  He  had  Uttle  fonml 
schooling,  but  was  taught  in  many  subjeeti  bf 
his  fatlier.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  his  bntte. 
then  the  owner  of  the  Halifax  Gtuette,  tak 
him  as  an  apprentice,  and  later  employed  his 
as  a  journeyman  compooitor.  The  boy  ■► 
quired  a  reputation  for  quick  wit  and  inteOK 
gcncc  and  also  for  numerous  little  poems  wiiA 
he  contributed  to  the  Oasette. 

Journalism  and  Fame.     la  1827,  bemg  Ab 
twenty-three,  he  embarfccd  in  tbs  uus^ww 


hia  own  account,  and  became  edi- 
Uh'  and  joint  owner  of  b.  weekly  called  The 
Acadian.  After  a  year  he  sold  hie  interest  to 
hia  partner,  and  pnrchoecd  The  Nova  Scolian, 
which  fae  edited  until  hia  election  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  aasembly  in  1836.  In  1830  he  began  to 
write  a  series  of  Legislative  Reviews,  in  which 
be  criticiced,  first  with  caution  and  later  with 
increaeiiig  boldness,  the  public  men  of  Nova 
Scotia.  All  government  officials  were  theo 
ainMioted  by  the  lieutcnaDt-govcmor  and  were 
independent  of  the  people,  and,  notably  in 
Halifax,  were  guilty  of  glaring  dishonesty. 
Howe's  attacks  on  them  culminated  in  an  arti- 
cle in  his  paper  on  January  1,  1835,  when  the 
charge  of  corruption  was  openly  made.  So 
q^eeiflc  was  the  charge  that  prosecution  for 
libel  was  the  answer.  The  jury  took  just  ten 
minutes  to  decide  that  he  was  not  guilty. 
I  Hia  Political  Caieer.  The  result  of  this  re- 
markable episode  was  that  Howe  became  the 
hero  of  the  people.  In  dramatic  fashion  he 
bad  given  the  deathblow  to  the  old  system  of 
municipal  government,  and  in  1841  a  new  sys- 
tem of  elected  city  officials  was  provided  by 
statute.  In  Nox'cmber,  1836,  Howe  was  elected 
to  the  assembly,  which,  under  his  leadership, 
brought  about  many  important  reforms  (sec 
Nova  Scotia,  subtitle  History),  and  after  a  bit- 
ter struggle  with  the  governor  responsible  gov- 
ernment was  won  in  1848.  Howe  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  executive  council  as  provincial 
secretary,  and  two  years  Inter  went  to  England 
to  secure  funds  for  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 
a  scheme  which  was  very  close  to  his  heart. 
He  finally  (1854)  resigned  from  the  cabinet, 
and  took  the  position  of  chief  commissioner 
of  railways.  He  remained  in  the  assembly, 
however,  untd  1863,  except  for  an  interval  of  a 
year.  From  1860  to  1863  ho  was  premier  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

.  In  the  latter  year  the  British  government 
appointed  him  fisheries'  commissioner  to  the 
United  States.  In  this  position  his  duties  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
movement  for  Confederation,  although  he  had 
tor  years  written  and  spoken  of  the  dcsirabiliiy 
of  such  a  plan.  It  has  been  said,  no  doubt 
with  some  degree  of  truth,  thnt  if  Howe  had 
been  present  at  the  Charlottctown  and  Quebec 
Cfxiferences,  and  had  helped  to  draft  the  resolu- 
tions, he  would  have  been  heart  and  sou!  in 
favor  of  Confederation.  Howci'cr  that  may 
be,  Howe  became  the  lending  opponent  of  the 
plan,  and  after  it  was  adopted  tried  to  have 
the  British  North  America  Act  repealed.    Fail- 
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ing  in  this,  be  sought  and  obtained  better  finan- 
cial terms  for  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  elect«d 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1867,  and  in  188S, 
though  a  lifelong  Liberal,  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  council  in  the  Macdonald  Minis- 
try. In  1870  he  became  Secretary  of  State, 
and  in  May.  1873.  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  No^-a  Scotia.  His  death  came  un- 
expectedly on  June  1,  1873.  o.h.l. 

HOWE,  JuuA  Ward  (1819-1910),  a  distin- 
guished woman  whose  activities  covered  the 
fields  of  authorship,  philanthropy  and  polities. 
Her  best-known  poera,  which  thrilled  the 
North  and  was  sung  with  patriotic  fervor  for 
many  years,  was 
The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic; 

while  she  was  vis- 
iting military 
camps  near  Wash- 
ington in  1861, 
soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the 
War  of  Secession. 

Lued  ill  ■■mI°        '"•■"■  '""«'  H"'™ 

seillaisc  of  the  unemotional  Yankee."  After 
the  slavery  question  had  been  settled,  Mrs. 
Howe  became  active  in  the  cause  of  woman's 
suffrage,  prison  reform  and  universal  peace. 
She  was  likewise  deeply  interested  in  clubs, 
notably  the  New  England  Women's  Club,  of 
which  she  was  made  president  in  1872.  Amoi^ 
her  volumes  of  poems  are  Passion  Flowers  and 
From  S'inset  Ridge;  her  prose  writings  include 
A  Trip  to  Cuba,  her  fascinating  Reminiecencet, 
and  Scj  and  Education. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  but 
spent  much  of  her  life  in  Boston.  She  retained 
her  brilliant  intellectual  powers  and  quick  wit 
and  humor  to  the  last,  dying  at  the  age  of 
ninely-one,  one  of  the  most  revered  women 
of  her  time.  One  of  the  stories  which  shows 
her  famous  use  of  repartee  tells  of  her  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  card :  "Greetings  to  Boston's 
greatest  Trinity — Howe,  Higginson  and  Hale," 
"Well."  she  exclaimed,  "they  can't  say  that  we 
drop  our  'H's'  in  Boston," 

HOWE,  the  family  name  of  two  British 
soldiers,  brothers,  both  of  whom  fought  for 
England  in  the  stru^le  with  the  American 
colonies. 

Richaid  Howe,  Earl  (1726-1799),  was  one  of 
England's  distinguished  naval  officers  during 
8  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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He  began  his  career  on  the  sea  when  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  and  six  years  later,  while  command- 
ing the  Baltimore,  was  wounded  in  a  desperate 
fight  with  two  French  privateers  oft  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland.  During  the  wars  which  fol- 
lowed, that  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  he  rose  steadily  in  fame 
and  position,  and  when  the  American  Revolu- 
tion broke  out  he  waa  created  vice-admiral. 
In  1776  he  waa  given  chief  command  of  the 
British  Seet  in  American  waters,  where  he 
cooperated  with  his  brother,  General  William 
Howe  (see  below).  After  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  Howe  was  made  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  1793,  when  Eng- 
land and  France  opened  hostilities,  he  took 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet.  The  followinK 
year  he  won  the  great  victory  known  as  that 
of  "the  glorious  first  of  June,"  and  waa  made 
B  Knight  of  the  Garter  by  George  III.  Three 
yeaiB  before  his  death  Howe  was  created  ad- 
Sir  WiUiam  Howe  (I729-18I4),  younger 
brother  of  Admiral  Howe,  saw  his  first  military 
service  in  Flanders,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  having 
risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he 
fought  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Louisburg 
and  was  one  of  General  Wolfe's  ofRcers  in  the 
attack  on  Quebec  (see  Quebec,  Battle  of). 
Three  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  and  in  March,  1775,  iras  sent 
with  reiinforcements  to  the  relief  of  General 
G&ge  at  Boston.  Howe  led  the  British  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  ia  October,  1775, 
succeeded  Gage  as  chief  in  command  of  the 
British  army  in  the  colonies.  Though  he  was 
successful  in  hia  campaigna  of  1776  and  1777, 
winning  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White 
Plains  and  the  Brandywine,  and  occupying 
Philadelphia,  he  did  not  accomplish  the  defeat 
of  the  American  cause,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do, 
and  in  1778  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton. Howe  waa  rewarded  with  the  rank  of 
full  general  in  1783. 

HOW'ELL,  Ci^K  {1863-  ),  editor  of  the 
.\tlanta  (Ga.)  Comlitution  and  one  of  the 
leading  public  men  of  America.  He  was  born 
in  Erwinton,  S.  C,  but  his  childhood  was  spent 
in  Atlanta,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools  and  where  he  has  since  lived.  When 
he  was  twenty  years  old  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  imme- 
diately went  into  newspaper  work  under  direc- 
tion of  his  father,  on  the  CortslUuUon.     He 
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was  at  first  night  city  editor;  when  Heniy  W. 
Grady  died  he  succeeded  him  as  managing 
editor;  and  when  his  father,  who  was  editor-in- 
chief,  retired  in  1897,  the  son  took  bis  place. 

Clark  Howell  has  been  a  member  both  of  the 
state  house  of  representatives  and  of  the  eenate. 
and  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  natioml 
Democratic  executive  committee  from  Georgia. 
He  ia  alao  a  trustee  of  the  Univeraity  of  Geor- 
gia. He  has  figured  conspicuously  in  many 
political  campaigns,  one  of  the  moat  memor- 
able of  which  was  the  campaign  in  1906,  in 
which  he  contended  against  Hoke  Smith  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor,  and 
was  defeated.  People  in  Georgia  believe  thit 
that  campaign  will  be  remembered  for  at  least 
fifty  years.  Howell  is  well  known  throu^ont 
the  South  as  an  eloquent  and  forceful  public 
speaker,  and  is  in  demand  as  an  orator. 

HOWILLS,  WiLUAM  Dean  (1837-  ).  a 
novelist,  poet,  editor  and  literary  critic,  the 
high  and  enduring  character  of  whose  writing 
give  him  undisputed  claim  to  the  title  "dean 
of  American  letters."  The  founder  of  the  late 
nineteenth  cen- 
tury   school    of 
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fie 


he  has  made 
the  most  perma- 
nent contribution 
the    develop- 


"me 


of 
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American  novel 
of  any  writer  of 
hia  time.  He  is  a 
prolific,  although 
a  very  deliberate, 
author; 

every  year  since  1871  he  has  published  a  book. 
Eoweils  was  born  in  Martin's  Fen;,  (Miio. 
His  father  owned  and  publi^ed  newspapeia  in 
Hamilton  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  tn 
learned  the  printer's  trade,  and,  by  degreM, 
the  whole  business  of  managing  a  d«ily  papa- 
in one  of  his  books,  lmpre»tixm»  and  Expeti- 
cnce»,  he  recounts  his  experiences  of  tliia  af- 
prenticeship  in  a  very  charming  esmy.  He 
presents  hia  impressions  of  his  sojourn  in  Vo- 
ice, during  his  consulship  in  1861-65,  in  a  book 
entitled  Venetian  lAfe,  which  reveals  hii  apti- 
tude for  literary  work.  Hia  subsequent  nn- 
dence  in  New  York  City  as  writer  for  tks 
Tribune  and  the  Nation  piepued  hiio  d 
further  for  his  fiction  writing.  In  1871  he  b^ 
came  assistant  editor  of  the  AUatUie  McmtUg, 
and  in  1S86  joined  the  staff  of  Harpa'*  Utt»- 
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To  the  latter  periodical  he  has  for  years 
United  charmiag,  informal  commeDta  on 
ly  and  other  topics  of  the  day,  under 
aptJon  'The  Editor's  Easy  Chair." 
I  fiwt  novel,  Their  Wedding  Journey,  is  a 
of  two  very  human  lives.  Itfi  homeli- 
and  pleasant,  everyday  character  secured 
.  wide  popularity.  It  was  followed  by  a 
successioD  of  novels.  His  Riae  of  Silas 
am  is  a  broadly  American  novel,  fraught 
kindly  human  sympathy.  His  Hazard  of 
Fortunes  is  a  story  of  the  dramatic  un- 
Df  current  conditions  in  a  big  city.  His 
[  include  The  Elevator.  The  Sleeping  Car, 
Mouse  Trap  and  The  Register.  He  has 
nitten  many  essays  and  some  poetry,  but 
it  Icnown  as  a  novelist.  Among  his  most 
rtant  novels  are  A  Modem  Inslattce,  A 
'one  Conclusion,  The  World  oj  Chance. 
of  a  Play,  Ragged  Lady  and  The  Ken- 
Years  of  My  Youth,  a  volume  of  remi- 
ices,  was  published  in  1915.  c.w.k. 

vnXZER,  hou'itser,  a  form  of  cannon 
led  to  throw  a  shell  at  a  high  angle,  so 
its  fire  reaches  soldiers  protected  from 
;  shots  by  fortification.'!  and  entrench- 
].  Howitzers  arc  intermediate  between 
aiKl  mortars,  being  longer  in  proportion 
eir  caliber  than  the  mortar,  and  shorter 
the  gun.  During  the  War  of  the  Nations 
reat  destructive  power  of  huge  siege  how- 
was  appalling.    The  proiectiles  from  the 


w  of  Kreat  Kiin  used  by  the  Germans  In  the 

powerful  of  these  monsters  plowed  their 
throtigfa  the  thickest  concrete  walls  and 
Hit  great  holes  in  the  earth  below.     The 

used  against  fortifications  are  tilled  with 
explosives,  while  those  used  in  searching 
reaches  carry  shrapnel. 
VLESS,  a  name  applied  to  a  group  ol 
wan  mookeya  which  utter  sounds  prob- 
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ably  as  hideous  aa  ever  were  heard  in  a  forest  or 
zoo.  These  monkeys  live  chiefly  in  the  tropi- 
cal forests  of  Brazil,  Venezuela  and  Mexico, 
and  are  of  lar^e  site,  with  human-looking, 
rounded  heads,  projecting  muzzle,  and  face  sur- 
rounded by  a  fringe  of  hair.  The  fur  is  red- 
brown,  brown  or  black,  and  the  long  tail  ia 
adapted  for  holding  or  grasping.  The  extraor- 
dinary voice  of  the  howlers,  which  makes  the 
woods  echo  with  moet  unpleasant  sounds  at 
early  morning  and  at  evening,  is  due  to  the 
inflation  of  a  bone  in  the  throat  into  a  hollow 
drum,  which  communicates  with  the  larynx. 
Howlers  feed  on  fruit  and  leaves.  They  are  . 
the  largest  monkeys  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
See  Monkey. 

HDBBABD,  Elbebt  (1850-1915),  a  picturesque 
figure  in  modem  American  letters,  who  won 
success  as  an  advertisement   »Titer,   lecturer, 
publisher,  editor  and  essayist,  but  who  became 
most  widely  known  as  the  founder  of  the  "Rt^- 
croft     Shop"     in 
East   Aurora. 
N.   Y.     This  is 
an   establishment 
where    artistic 
books     are     pro- 
duced and  various 
handicrafts      are 
practiced,  includ- 
ing    basket- mak- 
ing,  the   fashion- 
ing   of    articles 
from    hammered 
brass,  and  fumi- 

■■FraElbe'rtui,"!  BI-BEBT  HUBBAED 

he  was  accustomed  to  style  himself,  was  bom 
in  Bloomington,  III,  and  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  A  vigorous  and  independent 
thinker,  whose  vein  of  sarcasm  was  often  tem- 
pered by  his  kindly  philosophy  and  his  whimsi- 
cal sense  of  humor,  he  attracted  wide  attention 
as  publisher  of  The  Philistine  ("a  magazine 
of  protest")  and  The  Fra,  the  organ  of  the 
Roycroftere.  The  former,  devoted  to  philoso- 
phy and  criticism,  always  interested  the  reader 
and  as  often  startled  him  because  of  its  frank, 
sometimes  immodest,  tone,  and  its  freedom 
from  convention.  In  The  Fra,  an  open  forum 
for  the  courageous  discussion  of  all  sorts  of 
subjects.  Elbert  Hubbard's  forceful,  epigram- 
matic style  was  seen  at  its  best. 

Among  his  best-known  writings  are  a  series 
of  Little  Journeys  to  the  homes  of  authors, 
artists     and    philosophers;     these 
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aketcbea  are  much  admired  for  their  excellence 
of  form,  but  are  not  always  accurate  in  coO' 
tent.  Of  his  numerous  easaya,  the  moat  widely 
read  is  A  Menage  to  Garcia,  a  stirring  account 
of  a  bold  exploit  connected  with  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  a  few  lessons  drawn  from 
it.  Several  million  copies  of  this  essay  have 
been  circulated.  It  is  now  included  in  a  vol- 
ume containing  among  other  essays,  The  Cigar- 
ettitt,  Get  Out  or  Get  in  Line  and  Pasteboard 
Proclivities.  Hubbard  was  also  a  popular  lec- 
turer, one  who  talked  just  as  he  wrote.  His 
varied  and  interesting  career  came  to  an  end 
in  June,  1915,  when  he  lost  his  life  through 
the  sinking  ot  the  steamship  Lvaitania. 

HDCELEBERRY,    hwk"lberi,   or  WHOR- 
TLEBBBRY,  hmir't'lberi,  a  shrub  beloi^ng 
to  the  heath  family,  of  which  several  species 
are  known.    The  common  swamp  huckleberry 
bears  slender,  spreading  stems,  sometimes  ten 
feet   or   more  in 
height,    white, 
bell-shaped  flow- 
ers,    and     small 
■  oval    or    wedge- 
shaped  leaves. 
Sweet,  juicy  ber- 
ries, blue-black  in 
color     and    cou- 
taining     a     few 
small  seeds,  con- 
stitute   the    fruit 

of  this  species  ot  the  huckleberry 
huckleberry.  An-  A  branch,  showing  liow  the 
other  familiar  "errles  grow, 
species,  the  low-bush  huckleberry,  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  one  to  three  feet  on  low  or 
rocky  ground.  Huckleberries  are  found  from 
New  England  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  aod  in 
all  but  the  extreme  Southern  states. 

The  Bluebeiiy.  Several  species  of  blueber- 
ries are  popularly  known  as  huckleberries  in 
many  localities.  The  blueberry  is  common  in 
Great  Britain,  in  Europe  and  throughout  North 
America.  There  are  two  main  divisions,  the 
high-bush  and  the  iow-bush.  the  former  vary- 
ing in  size  from  five  to  ten  feet,  and  the  latter, 
from  six  inches  to  three  feet.  Different  spe- 
cies bear  fruit  ot  various  colors — black,  blue, 
white  and  red. 

The  market  blueberries  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  the  fruit  ot  a  shrub  that  grows 
on  dry,  sandy  hills  from  New  Jersey  north- 
ward, and  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties  in 
Mionesota  and  the  adjoining  Canadian  prov- 
inces.   Nearly  all  of  the  product  used  by  the 


people  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  Btata 
is  obtained  from  the  Minnesota  tracts.  Id 
Maine  there  is  a  great  field  of  150,000  taw, 
known  as  the  "blueberry  barrens,"  from  wfaieb 
about  720,000  cans  of  berries  are  obtained  euji 
year.  The  berries  are  picked  by  hand,  the 
pickers  receiving  from  a  cent  and  a  half  to 
three  cents  a  quart.  Occasionally  a  tract  tt 
land  is  burned  over  so  as  to  clear  the  grouod 
tor  new  bushes,  and  the  season  before  ihe 
burning  the  berries  are  often  gathered  with  i 
berry  rake.  This  implement  is  similar  to  % 
deep  dustpan  with  a  bottom  containing  tee(k 
like  those  of  a  comb,  and  can  only  be  used 
when  injury  to  the  bushes  does  not  have  to  be 
considered. 

Uncooked  blueberries  are  served  as  a  detaert, 
and  this  fruit  is  also  used  in  making  pies  ud 
other  pastry,  and  is  made  into  preserves,  jeUiei 
and  wine.  In  any  form  they  are  nutritious  sod 
palatable. 

HDD'DERSFIELD,  the  chief  center  of  But- 
tish  cloth  and  woolen  manufacture,  a  city  in 
the  north-central  part  of  England,  in  West  Bid- 
ing, Yorkshire.  It  was  the  first  English  dU 
to  adopt  an  eight-hour  labor  law  and  the  fiiM 
to  own  and  operate  its  street  cars,  gas,  water 
and  electric  plants.  It  is  an  old  town,  hariiii 
been  entered  in  the  Domesday  Book  (irtiid 
see),  but  did  not  become  industrially  impoc 
tant  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when  wooleo 
manufacturing  was  introduced.  The  city  is 
situated  on  the  Colne  River,  about  sixteen 
miles  southwest  of  Leeds,  and  is  connected 
with  other  important  commercial  cities  by  nil 
and  water.  It  has  broad,  well-built  streets  and 
fine  buildings,  the  market  and  town  hall  bdng 
notable  among  the  latter.  With  beautifol 
parks,  an  art  gallery,  public  baths  and  libiariM, 
a  modern  sewerage  and  garbage-disposal  systdn, 
dwellings  for  married  and  single  working  ma 
and  women,  splendid  churches  and  edueaticul 
institutions,  among  them  a  collegiate  sekoiil 
affiliated  with  London  University,  Huddeiddd 
is  an  attractive  city.  In  1911  it  had  a  pcqnlir 
tion  of  107,825. 

HVD'SON,  Henry  (  7  -1611),  a  Briti* 
explorer  whose  great  woik,  entitling  him  ta 
lasting  recognition,  was  accomplished  under  At 
Dutch  flag.  He  explored  the  Hudaon  Rinr, 
Hudson  Bay  and  Hudson  Strait,  all  of  «U(k 
were  named  for  him.  In  1007  he  aniled  fras 
London  on  an  unsuccessful  voyage  in  a  tUf 
manned  by  ten  men  and  a  boy  to  diseow  >)■ 
northeast  passage,  and  emiaed  bcTcaid  tk> 
eightieth  degree  of  latitude.     After  two  U« 


■  on  the  BAme  missiOD,  which  were  also 
H,  he  niled  for  North  America  ia  1609 
ittle  vemel  called  the  Halj  Moon,  in  the 
f  of  the  Dutch  Eaat  India  Company,  and 
ed  the  Hudson  River.  In  1610  he 
ked  in  the  Ducovery,  in  search  of  a 
rest  paaasge  to  Asia.  It  was  on  this  trip 
ludson  Strait  and  Hudson  Bay  were  dis- 
d.  During  the  winter  on  Hudson  Bay 
ew  suffered  many  hardships  and  finally 
led.  Hudson  and  hia  son  were  set  adrift 
xmt  with  seven  loyal  sailors,  and  were 

heard  from  again.  In  1909  the  three 
Mlth  aanivereary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
o  River  was  celebrated  in   New  York 

See  Northwest  Passaob. 
aOW,  N.  Y„  a  city  on  the  Hudson  River, 
le  county  seat  of  Columbia  County,  situ- 
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home,  an  orphan  asylum  and  a  home  for  the 
aged. 

The  industrial  enterprises  include  two  large 
cement  mills,  one  of  which  is  among  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  and  manufactoriea  of  knit 
goods,  car  wheels,  lumber,  tobacco,  iron,  ice 
machinery  and  tools,  sash  and  blinds,  and  steel 
springs. 

In  1783  the  first  settlement  was  made  by 
New  England  merchants  and  fiBhennen.  The 
present  name  was  adopted  in  17S1  in  honor  of 
Henry  Hudson,  and  a  year  later  the  town  re- 
ceived  a  city  charter.  In  the  early  days  it 
was  engaged  in  foreign  trade  and  the  whaling 
industry,  but  its  shipping  was  destroyed  by  the 
War  of  1812. 

HUDSON  BAY,  [orme^ly  Hudson's  Bat,  is 
Canada's  great  land-locked  sea.    It  forms,  with 
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a  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  114 
north  of  New  York  City  and  twenty-nine 
KMith  of  Albany.  It  is  on  the  New  York 
J  ft  Hudson  River  and  the  Boston  & 
r  railroads,  and  on  the  Albany  ft  Hudson 
B  railway.  It  is  also  served  by  ferries 
cross  the  river  to  Athens  and  ia  at  the 
)f  navigation  for  river  steamboats.  The 
>tion,  which  in  ISIO  was  11,417.  was  12,- 
1916,  according  to  a.  Federal  estimate. 
son  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
ly  built  upon  the  slope  of  Prospect  Hill, 
riaea  from  a  steep  bluff  above  the  boat 
g.  The  higher  ground  commands  a.  fine 
if  the  Hudson  Valley,  the  Catskill  Moun- 
rest,  and  the  Berkshire  Hills  east.  Among 
.ore  prominent  buildmgs  arc  a  Federal 
ig, completed  in  igi3at  a  cost  of  S75,000; 
Dty  courthouse,  city  hall,  state  annory, 
blMTBiy  and  a  hospital.  In  the  city  are  a 
mining  school  for  girls,  a  state  Bremen's 


its  southern  arm,  called  James  Bay,  a  body  of 
water  900  miles  long  and  500  miles  wide,  and 
has  an  estimated  area  of  400,000  square  miles, 
over  four  times  that  of  all  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  an  arm  both  of  the  At- 
lantic and  of  the  Arctic  Oceans,  for  it  communi- 
cates with  the  former  through  Hudson  Strait 
and  with  the  latter  through  Fox  Channel  and 
various  other  passages.  In  the  past  Hudson 
Bay  has  been  known  principally  as  the  last 
discovery,  in  1610,  of  the  great  Dutch  navigator 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  as  the  starting  point 
of  the  fur-trading  activities  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Now,  however,  its  shores  are 
being  brought  into  touch  with  civilitation  t^ 
the  building  of  railroads,  and  its  waters  are 
becoming  a  great  highway  for  ocean  steamships. 
Navigation  in  Hudson  Bay,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  inconveniences  and  even  dangers.  For 
more  than  half  the  year  ice  entirely  prevents 
navigation,  and  there  ie  further  difficulty  in 
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that  the  nearness  of  the  north  mEignetic  pole 
makes  mariners'  compasses  unreliable.  Even 
from  the  earliest  days,  however,  sailing  ships 
have  made  their  way  into  the  bay  and  out 
again,  and  now  their  old  routes  are  being  taken 
by  great  steamships.  The  shores  of  the  bay 
are  oot  inviting  to  settlers,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  productive.  On  the  west  they  are  low 
and  level;  on  the  east  they  riae  in  rocky  bluffs. 
Minerals  are  known  to  exist  both  east  and 
west  of  tlie  bay,  and  there  is  some  timber,  but 
most  of  it  is  too  small  to  be  commercially 
valuable.  James  Bay  (which  see)  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  cities  of  the  Canadian 
prairies,  and  the  lands  south  and  west  of  it 
are  thought  to  be  suitable  for  dairy  farming. 
About  thirty  rivers  empty  into  Hudson  Bay. 
the  most  important,  the  Nelson  and  the 
Churchill  (both  of  which  see),  forming  excel- 
lent harbors  at  their  mouths. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  The  fact  that 
Port  Nelson,  on  Hudson  Bay,  is  as  near  to 
Europe  as  Montreal,  and  a  thousand  miles  closer 
to  the  grain-growing  and  cattle-raising  prairies 
of  the  west,  has  led  the  Canadian  government 
to  construct  a  railroad  to  it  from  The  Pass  (Le 
Pas),  Manitoba,  where  connection  is  made 
with  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  Hudson 
Bay  itself  is  never  frozen,  but,  except  from 
three  to  five  months  of  the  summer,  ice  blocks 
Hudson  Strait  and  closes  the  bay.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  believed  that  the  grain  and  cattle 
shipped  to  Europe  in  these  few  months  when 
navigation  is  open  will  reader  profitable  the 
424  miles  of  railway,  which  approached  com- 
pletion in  1917, 

Other  railroads  to  Hudson  Bay  are  planned. 
among  them  the  extension  of  the  Timiskamii^ 
&  Northern  Ontario  (the  Ontario  government 
railway)  from  Cochrane  to  James  Bay,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  150  miles.  Provision  has  also 
been  made  to  give  the  Ontario  government  a 
strip  of  land  five  miles  wide  through  Manitoba 
to  Port  Nelson,  so  that  the  railway  may  ei'entr 
iiaJly  be  continued  to  that  point,  c,h,h, 

HUDSON  RIVER,  frequently  called  the 
"Rhine  of  America,"  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rivers  in  the  United  States,  because  of  its 
beauty,  historic  interest  and  commercial  value. 
It  is,  however,  only  300  miles  in  length,  and 
lies  entirely  within  one  state,  but  that  state  is 
New  York,  and  the  city  which  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  has  become  the  great  metropolis 
of  the  western  hemisphere. 

In  the  wildest  part  of  tiie  Adirondacks,  4,322 
feet  above  sea  level,  lies  a  little  lake  with  the 
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romantic  name  of  Tear-of-the-Clouds,  Mul  is 

this  the  dashing  mountain  stream  which  ii  tht 
Hudson  in  it£  earlier  stages  takes  its  riae.  It 
flows  almost  straight  south,  keeping  near  tlie 
eastern  boundary  of  New  York  state,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Atlantic  at  New  York  City,  b 
its  upper  course  it  is  a  small  stream  with  ( 


AT  THE  MOUTH  OP  THE  HUDSON 
Reference  (a)  Indicates  the  lower  twenty  n 

—   -■--    e   of   the   -■ "■    ■-   " ' 


the  river:    (bj    Is   Upper  > 
e  Island  of  Majihattaa.  onca 


York  B_,  ,    ,.,    _    _. 

entire  territory  of  New  York  City:  \a>  bbh 
River;  <e)  Brooklyn,  now  a  part  of  the  srtftter 
city :  (/)  Hoboken,  the  terminus  of  most  of  tl» 
Atlanllc  pasaanKer  ateamera ;  (o)  Jersey  City; 
(ft)    Newark:    (O    Lower  New  York  Bay, 

rapid  fat),  and  numerous  amall  cities  line  iti 
banks  to  make  use  of  the  water  power.  Emo^ 
ing  from  the  mountains,  it  flows  through  * 
region  of  no  particular  beauty  until  it  entai 
the  picturesque  Highlands,  about  aix^  miki 
below  Albany,  For  sixteen  miles  ite  rather  m- 
row  valley  winds  between  high  and  rocky  diuti 
of  great  beauty,  and  it  is  the  fancied  remt- 
blance  of  these  to  the  castled  banks  of  the 
Rhine  that  has  given  the  river  its  popuUi  dudc. 
Farther  on  in  its  course-Hiot  much  above  ibe 
mouth — occur  the  Palisades,  gre&t  pap^ndisi- 
lar  rock  masses  which  constitute  one  itf  tkt 
chief  natural  beauties  of  tite  counby. 

Meanwhile,  streams  have  been  fitnrijis  aM 
it,  and  one  of  these,  the  Mohkwk,  wfaieh  eav 
ties  into  it  just  above  Tray,  laniM  ■  iitilff 
volume  of  water  than  the  I 
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ol  this  pouring  in  of  tributary  waters  that 
I  the  lower  Hudson  such  a  deep,  wide 
1.  In  fact,  from  Troy  downward  to  ita 
1  it  is  less  a  river  than  a  drowned  valley 
rd,  up  which  the  tidal  flow  finds  its  way. 
estuary  is  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the 
t  vessels  to  ascend  to  Albany,  144  miles 
the  mouth,  while  smaller  boats  easily 
Troy,  six  miles  farther.  Traffic  on  the 
is  enormous,  but  all  the  vessels  on  its 
5  are  by  no  means  commercially  em- 
d,  for  few  regions  in  the  country  are  more 
d  by  tourists  than  the  Hudson,  and  luxu- 
steamers  have  been  built  to  accommo- 
them.  At  its  mouth,  along  the  western 
,  across  from  Manhattan  Island,  are  the 

of  the  leading  trans-Atlantic  passenger 
lers. 

covered  by  Verrazano  in  1524,  the  river 
irst  explored  in  1609  by  Henry  Hudson, 
bom  it  was  named  (see  Hudson,  Henry). 
xcellent  harbor  determined  the  site  of 
York,  and  its  shores  saw  some  of  the  im- 
Qt  confficts  of  the  Revolution.  On  its 
B  Robert  Fulton  launched  the  first  success- 
eamboat,  and  along  its  valley  one  of  the 
st  railways  on  the  continent  was  built. 
ly  great  railroads  run  parallel  with  it 
gh  much  of  its  course,  and  aid  in  carry- 
le  vast  quantity  of  merchandise  which  the 
IS  to  the  west  and  north  send  to  New 

The  valley  of  the  Hudson  is  one  of  the 
thickly-settled  parts  of  the  country,  for 
it  are  to  be  found  many  thriving  cities 
illages^Glens  Falls,  Cohoes,  Troy,  Albany, 
on,  Catskill,  Kingston,  Poughkeepsie, 
»urgh,  Westpoint,  Peekskill,  Haverstraw, 
lug,    Nyack,     Tarrytown,     Yonkers     and 

5.  T.E.F. 

DSON  RIVER  TUNNELS.  At  the  com- 
»ment  of  the  twentieth  century  Manhat- 
(land,  now  the  business  heart  of  New  York 
was  almost  as  completely  isolated  from 
iirrounding  mainland  as  when  the  Dutch 
it  it  from  the  Indians  nearly  three  hun- 
years  earlier.  There  were  bridges  across 
BUTOw  Harlem  River  at  the  north,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Long  Island  on  the 
but  to  reach  the  New  Jersey  shore  on  the 
it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  mile  of  water 
oat.  Thousands  of  people  whose  daily 
was  in  New  York  and  the  hundreds  of 
golds  who  came  to  the  city  each  year  from 
Duth  and  west  were  dependent  on  ferry 
for  their  passage  over  the  river.  On  foggy 
md  in  the  winter,  when  floating  ice-cakes 


obstructed  the  passage,  there  were  many  de- 
lays, and  most  people  preferred  homes  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  north  or  east  to  those  a  shorter 
distance  away  in  New  Jersey. 

In  1874  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
tunnel  under  the  river.  Even  the  much  shorter 
East  River  had  no  passage  beneath  it  but  a 
gas  tunnel  ten  feet  in  diameter,  completed  in 
1894.  But  in  19U2  a  young  lawyer,  who  had 
come  from  Tennessee  only  ten  years  before, 
became  president  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhat- 
tan Railroad  Company,  a  company  which  ac- 
quired the  rights  to  the  abandoned  tunnel. 
Through  the  activity  of  this  young  man,  Wil- 
liam G.  McAdoo,  $70,000,000  were  obtained  for 
a  renewal  of  the  undertaking.  Franchises  were 
secured  in  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
two  pairs  of  tunnels  were  driven  under  the 
Hudson  River,  about  a  mile  apart.  The  finan- 
cial ability  which  Mr.  McAdoo  displayed  led 
later  to  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Wilson. 

There  are  now  three  pairs  of  tunnels  to 
New  Jersey,  and  besides  the  gas  tunnel  there 
are  seven  sets  of  tunnels,  either  in  operation 
or  under  construction  (in  1916),  to  Long  Island, 
some  double  and  some  single.  The  first  of  the 
McAdoo  tunnels  was  completed  in  1904,  and  the 
first  pair  was  put  in  operation  in  1908.  It  con- 
nects Jersey  City  with  Morton  Street,  Man- 
hattan, and  is  over  a  mile  long.  The  inside 
diameter  of  each  of  its  tubes  is  fifteen  feet 
three  inches.  From  the  New  York  end  a  sub- 
way runs  north  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
station  and  at  the  New  Jersey  end  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  southern  pair,  which  runs  from 
Cortland,  Church  and  Fulton  streets  in  New 
York,  and  is  slightly  longer.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  tunnels  a  line  of  the  company, 
partly  a  subway  and  partly  above  ground,  ex- 
tends about  ten  miles  west  into  Newark. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  owns  the  other 
tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River.  They  were 
completed  in  1910  and  continue  on  under  the 
East  River  to  Long  Island.  Their  diameter 
is  twenty-one  feet  two  inches.  Some  of  the 
other  tunnels  under  the  East  River  are  a  part 
of  the  New  York  subway  system.  t.bj'. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY.  Commercially 
stated,  this  was  a  joint-stock  association  for 
trading  in  British  North  America;  in  reality, 
it  played  a  very  large  part  in  the  romance  and 
adventure  of  early  days  in  that  vast  region. 
The  gloomy  woods  and  the  streams  and  lakes, 
with  their  infinite  variety  of  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals; the  Indian  guides  and  fur-hunters;  the 
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canoes  floating  dovmstream  for  miles  and  miles 
past  toreats  in  which  no  white  men  bad  ever  set 
foot — all  these  form  part  of  the  picture  which 
the  name  of  Hudson's  Bay  CompEmy  calls  up. 

As  Boon  as  it  became  known  in  England  that 
the  northern  region  around  Hudson  Bay  was 
rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  a  company  was 
formed  to  reap  profit  from  it,  and  in  1670 
Charles  II  granted  to  the  company  the  "sole 
trade  and  commerce"  of  all  those  lands  drained 
by  streams  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay.  Forts 
were  established  in  the  coast  regions,  and  trade 
and  barter  with  the  Indiana  was  beg\m.  The 
Indians,  with  their  love  of  brightness  and  color, 
were  glad  to  exchange  the  beautiful,  soft  pelts 
for  beads  or  printed  cloth.  The  company  be- 
came enormously  wealthy,  for  the  demand  for 
fure  was  great  in  Europe. 

The  company's  officials,  however,  had  to  con- 
tend with  enemies.  Parliament  threatened  to 
take  from  them  their  charter  because  they  had 
built  their  forts  and  trading  posts  only  in.  the 
coast  region  and  had  made  no  attempt  to  found 
settlements  in  the  interior,  as  they  had  agreed 
to  do.  Then,  too,  the  French  in  Canada  were 
jealous  of  their  good  fortune  and  sent  expedi- 
tion after  expedition  against  them;  nor  were 
matters  bettered  when,  in  1763,  Canada  was 
surrendered  to  the  F.ngliah.  Minor  fur-trading 
companies  sprang  up  in  Canada  proper,  and 
these,  joining  forces,  proved  a  serious  rival  to 
the  original  association  to  the  north.  While 
one  company  alone  wa^  bartering  for  furs,  the 
Indians  had  perhaps  been  deceived  as  to  the 
true  value  of  their  wares,  and  had  been  cheated, 
but  the  white  men  had  done  them  no  other 
barm;  now,  with  two  companies  contending 
fiercely  for  trade,  matters  became  worse  and 
worse.  As  a  bribe,  both  companies  offered 
"fire  water,"  or  liquors,  and  the  one  which 
could  supply  this  most  freely  got  the  trade. 
The  solemn  forests  looked  down  on  drunken 
Indians — a  sight  which  never  before  had  been 
witnessed— and  on  drunken  white  men  as  well, 
for  not  all  the  fire  water  was  given  away.  And 
so  anxious  were  the  Indians  to  obtain  this  bribe 
that  they  killed  animals  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  and  there  was  danger  that  some  of 
the    most    valuable    species    would    be    exter- 


Finally,  after  years  of  strife,  the  two  com- 
panies joined  forces  in  1821,  and  though  seven- 
teen years  later  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  sole  right  again, 
their  grant  expired  in  1859.  From  that  time 
on,  all  trades  had  equal  privileges.    The  Hud- 
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son's  Bay  Company  did  not  disband,  nor  did 
it  give  up  itfi  original  territorial  rights  until 
1869,  when  it  received  from  the  British  gavatt- 
ment  about  11,500,000  for  them.  It  is  still  i 
prosperous  trading  company,  with  a  remul- 
ably-efficient  oigfrniiation  and  high  standudi. 
Consult  Reed's  The  Maatera  of  the  WUdmntu 
(a  study  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Coinpsiiy)  ;  Bnrtft 
Hlatory  of  the  Budaon's  Bay  Company. 

HUB,  a  fortified  city  and  the  capital  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Annam,  in  French  Indo-Chiiw, 
Southeastern  Asia,  situated  on  the  Hu£  Hhfer 
about  nine  miles  from  its  mouth.  Fortified 
walls,  five  miles  in  circumference,  surround  the 
city.  The  royal  palace,  which  ia  distinguidud 
from  other  great  buildings  of  the  city  by  ita 
yellow-tiled  roof,  contains  a  museum  of  andent 
Annamite  art.  The  splendid  tombs  of  the  (dd 
kings  of  Annam  are  in  the  vicinity.  Hu£  is 
the  seat  of  the  French  political  readeoL 
Thuan-an,  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  ii 
occupied  by  French  soldiers.  Population,  about 
60,000.    See  Annau. 

HDEKTA,      hwair'lah,     Victobiano     <1844- 
1916),   a    Mexican   soldier   and   politician,  tbt 
leading  figure  in  the  revolution  which  deposed 
President  Madero  in  1913.     Huerta  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the   Indian  and  Spanish  races  of 
Mexico,  and  was 
bom  of  poor  and 
obscure  parents. 
One  day,  when  a 
b|a  n  d  of  troops 
was     passing 
through    his    na- 
tive village  of 
Cototlan,  he  was 
called    upon    by 
the  commander  of 
the    company    to 

act  as  his  aecre-  VICTORIANA  HUBRTA 
tary.  Impressed  by  the  boy's  ability  and  intel- 
ligence and  by  his  expressed  desire  to  become  > 
general,  the  officer  took  the  lad  to  Mexico  City. 
He  was  placed  in  the  National  Military  Sebool 
at  Chapultepec,  and  for  thirty  yeara  after  hii 
graduation  sen'ed  in  the  army  under  Presideiit 
PorliriD  Diaz,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general. 

Diaz,  for  good  reasons,  distrusted  his  iUb 
general,  but  it  was  Huerta,  then  Mioistcf  d 
War,  who  saw  that  the  deposed  Preaident,  «te 
exiled  in  1911,  had  safe-conduct  wbea  he  M 
from  the  capital.  During  the  admiiuBtnitKa 
of  Madero,  the  succeasor  of  Dias,  Huerta  *m 
placed  in  command  of  the  | 
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ipreas  the  insurrcctioo  of  Felix  Diaz,  but 
m  deserted  the  President  and  headed  the 
n^revolutioD  which  forced  the  latter'e  ree- 
on.  He  himaetf  became  proviaional  Fresi- 
five  days  later  Madero  waa  murdered, 
lubly  by  Huerta's  order,  aod  the  new 
ument  set  up  by  Huerta  was  denied  recog- 
by  the  United  States. 
over  a  year  he  maiutained  his  authority, 
te  of  the  oppoflition  of  the  United  Statea 
if  the  Constitutionalists  under  Carranza. 
nil,  1914,  the  American  flag;  was  insiJted 
mpico,  an  episode  which  all  but  involved 
■ra  countries  In  war,  and  led  the  United 
I  to  occupy  Vera  Cruz.  Meanwhile  the 
itutionalists  were  making  such  headway 
umors  of  Hucrta's  resignation  were  soon 
it.  On  July  15,  1914,  he  giave  up  his 
and  fled  to  Europe,  where  he  remained 
the  following  spring.  He  then  bought  a 
farm  on  Long  Island,  near  New  York 
but  after  a  few  months  started  west, 
the  pretense  that  he  wished  to  visit  the 
tion  at  San  Francisco.  His  real  object 
eclarcd  to  be  to  start  a  new  revolt,  and 
ly  3,  1915.  he  waa  arrested  at  El  Paso. 
[or  violating  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
After  six  months'  detention  he  died. 
[exico,  subtitle  History. 
:E  CAPET,  ka'pel  (939-996),  the  duke 
Acia  and  king  of  France  from  987  to  996, 
■St  of  the  Capetian  dynasty.  It  was  not 
le  was  chosen  king  by  the  nobles  as  sue- 
to  Louis  V,  the  last  king  of  the  Caro- 
1  line,  could  it  be  said  that  "Fntnce  has 
ich  king."  His  royal  dominion.*,  however, 
anly  one-twentieth  part  of  the  country 
I  now  France.  The  house  of  Capet  has 
118  sovereigns  to  Europe,  which  include 
wt  to  France,  twenty -two  to  Portugal, 
to  Naples  and  Sicily  and  five  to  Spain. 
iSES,  hute,  Charles  Evans  (1862-  ), 
lericBD  jlirist  and  .statesman,  one  of  the 
courageous,  independent  and  progressive 
modem  group  of  American  public  offi- 
and  an  unsuccessful  nominee  for  the 
eney  of  the  United  States.  He  was  bom 
ioe  Falls,  N.  V.,  and  was  educated  at 
e  and  at  Brown  imiversities,  and  at  the 
ibia  Law  School,  His  law  practice,  which 
»D  in  New  York  City  in  1884,  waa  inter- 
in  1891  by  his  appointment  as  professor 
at  Cornell  University.  He  resumed  his 
«  in  1893,  but  for  several  years  thereafter 
s  special  lecturer  at  Cornell  and  at  the 
fOTk  Law  School. 


Hughes  was  brought  prominently  into  public 
life  in  1905,  when  he  was  appointed  special  at- 
torney by  the  New  York  legislature  to  investi- 
gate the  financial  methods  of  the  powerful  life 


panies  of  the 
state.    The  thor- 

which  he  per- 
formed his  task 
resulted  in  an 
awakening  of 
public  opinion 
and  in  far-reach- 
ing reforms,  and 
led  in  1006  to  his 
election 


of    Ne 
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York  on  the  Republican  ticket;  he  defeated  his 
chief  opponent,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  by 
60,000  votes.  Two  years  later  he  was  reelected. 
During  his  service  as  governor  Hughes  was  en- 
gaged in  a  ceaseless  fight  for  reform.  Through 
his  efforts  a  Public  Service  Commission  Act 
was  passed,  and  the  race  tracks  of  the  atate 
were  closed.  The  stru^le  for  direct  primaries, 
begun  by  him,  was  long  and  bitt«r,  but  it  bore 
fruit  in  1913,  when  a  law  providing  for  that  re- 
form was  passed. 

Before  the  end  of  his  second  t«rm  President 
Taft  appointed  him  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
resigned  the  governorship  in  the  autumn  of 
1910.  Because  of  his  determination  to  serve 
his  country  well  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  remain  aloof  from  the  rancors  of 
partisan  politics,  Justice  Hughes  consistently 
refused  to  allow  the  Republicans  to  use  his 
name  in  connection  with  the  contest  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  1916,  Without  en- 
couragement from  him,  however,  he  was  named 
as  Ihe  party's  standard  bearer,  and  at  once  he 
resigned  his  judicial  position.  In  the  Novem- 
ber election  he  was  defeated  by  his  Democratic 
opponent.  President  Wood  row  Wilson.  Within 
two  months  Mr.  Hughes  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  New  York  City.  bjjj-. 

HUGHES,  James  Laughun  (1846-  ),  a 
Canadian  educator,  for  more  than  a  generation 
a  leader  in  the  promotion  of  educational  prog- 
ress. In  one  capacity  or  another  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Toronto  public  schools  for 
forty-seven  years,  from  1867  to  1914.  Dr. 
Hughes  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  farm,  in  Dur- 
ham County,  Ont.,  where  he  was  bom.  in  1866 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Toronto  Normal 


School,  and  in  the  neirt  year  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  Toronto  Model  School.  In  1871 
he  became  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
three  years  later  was  chosen  chief  innpector  of 
schools  for  the  city  of  Toronto.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  1914,  after  forty  years  of  con- 
■  tinuoiis  service,  to  devote  himself  to  writing 
and  lecturing. 

Dr.  Hughes  is  well  known  throughout  Canada 
and  the  United  States  as  a  lecturer,  particularly 
on  the  kindergarten  and  other  phases  of  mod- 
em education.  He  was  the  first  Canadian  lec- 
turer and  teacher  at  Chautauqua  Institution, 
New  York,  and  was  for  many  years  a  leader  in 
Canadian  Sunday-school  work.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Elementary  Department  of  the 
Educational  congress  held  in  connection  with 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
in  1S93,  was  a  delegate  from  Canada  at  the 
British  Empire  Leagiie  in  London,  England,  in 
1894,  and  again  represented  Canada  in  1906  at 
the  organization  of  the  League  of  Empire  in 
London.  His  reputation  was  further  enhanced 
by  his  writings  on  education,  including  Froe- 
bcl'a  Educational  Louis;  Dickens  as  an  Edu- 
cator; Mistakes  in  Teaching;  Attention  and 
How  to  Retain  it;  and  What  Adulthood  Should 
Do  for  Childhood.  o.h.l. 

HUGHES,     Libutenant-Gbneral    Sir    Sam 
(1852-         ),  a   Canadian   soldier   and   political 
leader,  the  organizer  of  the  Canadian  troops 
for  aer\-ice  in  the  War  of  the  Nations.     Sir 
Sam's  interest  in  military  matters  came  natu- 
rally enough,  for 
both    his    grand- 
fathers were  sol- 
diers in  the  Brit- 
ish  army,  and   a 
great-grandfather 
was    a    French 

Napoleon    at 
Waterloo.       Like 
his  elder  brother 
James,     he     was 
born    on    a    farm 
in   D  u  r  h  a 
County,   Onta 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood.    At  fourteen  he 
enlisted  in  the  militia  to  defend  Canada  against 
the  Fenians,  and  thereafter  was  active  in  the 
militia  for  thirty  years.     Three  years  later,  in 
1869,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Toronto  Nor- 
mal   School.      He    taught    school    for    several 
years,  worked  in  a  railway  office  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  for  a  year,  and  then  for  a  short  time  was 
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mercantile  life  in  his  mttive  coun^. 
After  studying  law  for  a  year  in  Teronto, 
he  became  teacher  of  literature  and  hittoiT 
in  the  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute,  a  poatica 
he  retained  for  several  years. 

About  1SS5  he  determined  to  enter  public 
life,  and  as  the  first  at«p,  in  that  year  piu- 
chased  the  Lindsay  Warder,  which  he  edited 
until  1897.  He  was  elected  to  the  Dominia 
House  of  Commons  as  a  Conservative  in  192, 
and  has  represented  Victoria  County,  Oat.,  sinn 
that  date.  While  taking  an  active  interest  is 
public  affairs  generally,  be  continued  to  nuke 
a  special  study  of  military  affairs.  He  was  tbc 
first  man  in  the  British  Empire  to  suggest  tlwt 
the  colonies  should  assist  the  Mother  Coimtry 
in  the  South  African  War.  During  the  wt 
he  fought  as  a  British  officer  on  the  staff  (rf 
Sir  Henry  Settle,  and  earned  high  conunenda- 
tion  for  courage  and  resourcefulness  from  Lcri 
Milner.   then   High   Commissioner   for  SouUi 

In  1911  he  became  Minister  of  Militia  tod 
Defense  in  the  Cabinet  fonned  by  Sir  Robot 
Borden.  Immediately  he  took  steps  to  devdoii 
the  cadet  system  in  Canadian  schools,  and  (o 
train  the  militia  according  to  the  moet  efficient, 
up-to-date  methods.  He  took  with  him  the 
leading  officers  from  various  parts  of  the 
Dominion  to  witness  the  annual  maneuven  of 
the  armies  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Genmnj 
and  Switzerland,  and  in  other  ways  tried  W 
improve  the  spirit  and  efficiency  of  the  militia 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  he  erttb- 
lished  in  Canada  four  of  the  largest  camps  b 
the  world  for  training  in  all  branches  of  mOi- 
lary  sen'ice.  As  a  result  he  vma  able,  six  wecb 
later,  to  send  a  well-trained  and  well-equi]9al 
division  of  33,000  men  to  England,  and  durii| 
the  next  two  years  he  was  responsible  fof  tk 
organization  of  an  army  of  nearly  400,000  nici- 
Although  it  was  generally  admitted  that  W 
other  man  coidd  have  accomplished  as  modi 
in  as  short  a  time,  Sir  Sam  was  bitteriy  oili- 
cized  for  his  methods,  which  were  called  didi- 
torial.  Differences  of  opinion  also  arose  in  tk 
Cabinet  and  finally  resulted  in  Sir  8*m's  rail* 
nation  late  in  1916.  UJ- 

fiUGHES,  Thohab  (1S23-I8S5),  an  &^ 
author  who  had  the  ability  to  portny  iiM.kliiil' 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  typical  Englirii  wind- 
boy  with  a  sympathy  and  insist  tbat  Mkt 
his  stories  a  revelation  of  bay  ottvie.  TW 
book  which  won  him  diatioetioa  wai  A* 
Brovm's  School-Davs,  puUidied  in  1861  H* 
bulk  of  his  literary  i 
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md  with  this  one  celebrated  book.  Mr. 
H  WM  only  ten  years  of  age  when  he  was 

0  the  famoua  school  at  Rugby,  and  Tom 
«  is  k  product  of  his   personal   imprcs- 

enjoyed  a  long  pubhc  career,  aa  advanced 
d  in  Parliament  and  as  one  of  the 
en  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  and  he 
ed  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  social  uplift 
!  working  class,  particularly  through  the 
Q  of  cooperation.  Vacation  Rambles  is 
lection  of  sketches  which  he  wrote  to 
r  his  expenses  on  little  Continental  trips, 
Iteae  sketches  served  as  his  apprenticeship 
ting.  The  Scouring  of  the  While  Horse  is 
■\y  account  of  one  of  his  vacation  trips. 
intinued  his  favorite  hero's  career  in  Tom 
t  at  Oijord,  which  was  first  published  as 
■I  in  hfacmiltan's  Magazine.  His  other 
include  The  Memoir  of  a  Brother,  The 
ineu  oj  Christ,  Alfred  the  Great,  and  a 

1  of  Rugby,  Tennessee. 

BU,  or  HOOGLY,  hoo'ali,  a  river  of 
J,   India,   the   principal   channel   through 

the  Ganges  reaches  the  sea,  formed  by 
nion  of  three  rivers  of  the   Nadiya   dis- 

Includtng  its  estuary,  the  Hugli  is  about 
lilea  long.  It  is  shallow  above  Calcutta 
imptiea  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Com- 
ally  this  is  the  most  important  channel  of 
l&nget,  for  it  is  the  one  most  easily  navi- 
Large  boats  can  ascend  to  Calcutta, 
r-six  miles  from  the  sea.  See  G.4NCE3. 
'00,  VicTOB  Mahie  (1802-1885),  a  French 

novelist  and  dramatist,  one  of  the  com- 
ing figures  in  the  world's  literature.  As 
ter  of  fiction  the  world  knows  him  beet 
*  author  of  that  preat  epic  of  the  human 
Le*  Miserabha.  Those  who  look  for  per- 
n  of  construction,  proportion  and  sym- 
■  ID  a  novel  will  find  none  ot  these 
ies  in  Les  Miserablcs.  This  story  of  Jean 
m,  a  man  raised  from  the  depths  of  sin 
legradation,  purified  and  transfigured  by 
ing,  is  a  masterpiece  of  emotional  and 
ptive  writing,  a  lyric-epic  in  prose.  When 
I  published,  in  1S62.  it  appeared  on  the 

day  in  ten  different  languages,  and  it 
a   widely   read.     The   book   is   described 

its  title  in  these  volumes. 
Mr  Hugo  was  born  nt  Besan^on,  on  Feb- 

2B,  1802,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  gen- 
tiba  served  in  the  army  of  Napoleon 
Mite.  The  boy  was  educated  in  Madrid 
n  Paris,  and  he  grew  up  passionately 
ed  to  the  principles  of  the  royalists  and 
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in    the    Roman    Catholic    faith.      His    poetic 
genius  was  revealed  in  his  early  odes  and  bal- 
lads, published  before  he  was  twenty-five,  and 
when,  in  1830,  his  tragedy  Hemani  was  pro- 
duced    in     Paris, 
he  was  hailed  as 
the   great    leader 
of  the  Romanti- 
cists   (see    Ro- 

MANTICISM). 

This  was  fol- 
lowed by  several 
other  plays,  nota- 
bly Marion  Dc- 
lorme.  The  King 
Amuses  Himtclf, 
Lucrecc   Borgia, 

Ruy  Bias  and  Lfs  VICTOR  HUGH) 

R.,i./n.o.ii.o  ■  ti  I,  f  The  grentcBt  Prench  writer 
aurgraves,  out  „[  ^ig  century.  The  mibllmlty 
with  the  presen-  and  splendor  of  his  imaslna- 
...  r  .L      1   ,      lion  and  his  mastery  or  !an- 

tation  of  the  lat-    guage  rank  him  with  Shake- 

ter,  in  1843,  Hugo  "p^"--"-  MHt°"  »'"'  ^"t* 
became  convinced  that  his  conceptions  of  the 
drama  were  too  lofty  for  the  limitations  of  the 
state,  and  he  abandoned  his  dramatic  career. 

In  1829  he  gave  to  the  press  his  first  impor- 
tant work  in  prose  fiction.  The  Last  Day  of 
a  Man  Condemned  to  Death,  a  fervent  protest 
against  capital  punishment.  Notre-Dame  de 
Paris,  a  great  historic  and  romantic  poem  in 
the  form  of  a  prose  narrative,  with  its  wonder- 
ful picture  of  Paris  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI, 
followed  in  1831.  Three  years  later  appeared 
the  novel  Claude  Gueux,  another  eloquent  plea 
against  capital  puniahment,  and  then  came  sev- 
eral volumes  of  poems,  revealing  the  author's 
growing  sympathy  for  democratic  ideals.  In 
the  year  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy. 

The  decade  between  1843  and  1853  was  a 
period  of  political  activity  for  Hugo.  In  1845 
he  was  made  a  peer  of  France  by  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  following  year  delivered  his 
first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  upper 
chamber  of  the  French  Parliament.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  gave 
his  support  to  Louis  Napoleon  (later  Napoleon 
III).  When  the  latter  ceased  to  favor  his 
advancement  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  democratic  faction,  and  after  Napoleon's 
seizure  of  power,  in  1851,  Hugo  was  one  of 
those  who  continued  the  stniggle  against  that 
tyrant.  Forced  to  flee  from  France,  he  went 
to  Brussels  and  then  to  the  island  of  Jersey, 
in  the  English  Channel.  From  this  retreat  he 
was  expelled  with  other  French  exiles  by  the 
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English  government  in  1855,  and  finally  settled 
on  the  island  of  Guernsey,  where  he  remained 
until  1870. 

In  his  Napoleon  the  Little  and  History  of  a 
Crime,  written  in  the  first  year  of  his  exile, 
Hugo  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  Second  Empire  under 
Napoleon  III  was  founded.  During  his  sojourn 
in  the  Channel  Islands  he  wrote,  among  other 
works,  the  first  part  of  his  Legend  of  the  Cenr- 
turies,  an  epic  which  in  nobility  and  beauty 
rivals  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy;  it  was  here  also  that  he  wrote 
the  matchless  Les  Miserables  and  two  other 
well-known  novels  splendid  in  imaginative 
power.  The  Man  Who  Laughs  and  Toilers  of 
the  Sea. 

In  1870  France  began  its  disastrous  war  with 
Germany  (see  Franco-German  War),  and  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  III  was  soon  tottering  to 
its  fall.  In  the  troubled  days  that  followed, 
Hugo  took  his  seat  in  the  National  Assembly, 
which  met  at  Bordeaux  in  1871.  Resigning  in 
March  of  that  year,  he  went  to  Brussels,  from 
which  he  was  expelled  because  of  his  defense  of 
the  Paris  Commune  (see  Commune).  Soon 
after  he  returned  to  Paris.  In  1872  he  pub- 
lished his  Terrible  Year,  a  volume  of  verse 
recording  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  so  noble 
in  spirit  and  so  majestic  in  expression  that  it 
even  glorified  disaster.  His  last  great  romance. 
Ninety-three,  an  historic  novel  of  the  year  1793, 
appeared  in  1874,  but  volumes  of  verse  came 
from  his  pen  until  nearly  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  died  on  May  22,  1885,  and  his  funeral 
was  a  great  public  pageant  as  magnificent  as 
was  ever  accorded  a  king.  He  lies  buried  in 
the  Pantheon,  the  noble  edifice  in  Paris  de- 
voted to  the  interment  of  the  illustrious  men 
of  France.  b.m.w. 

Con.sult  Swinburne's  Study  of  Hugo. 

HUGUENOTS,  hu'gcnots,  a  term  of  doubt- 
ful origin,  applied  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  Protestants  of  France  during  the  religious 
struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and  sovontoenth  cen- 
turies. The  Huguenots  drew  their  inspiration 
from  Calvin,  and  were  at  first  bitterly  disliked 
by  the  court  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
France.  Under  Henry  II,  1517-1559,  the  Prot- 
estant party  grew  strong,  and  persecution  be- 
gan. Under  Francis  II  the  Huguenots  became 
a  political  force  and  included  within  their 
ranks  Henry  of  NavaiTe,  his  brother  Louis,  the 
Prince  of  Condo,  Admiral  Coligny,  and  many 
othcK  of  high  rank  and  great  ability.    At  the 


head  of  the  Roman  Catholics  stood  the  Guifles, 
who  employed  their  influence  with  the  weik 
young  king  against  the  Protestants. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Charles  IX,  the  gor- 
emment  was  administered  by  the  queen- 
mother,  Catharine  de*  Medici,  who  encouraged 
the  Protestants  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  in  order  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
Guises.  But  the  bitter  feelings  of  both  paitieB 
plunged  the  country  into  the  miseries  of  a 
civil  war.  Catharine,  fearing  then  that  Protes- 
tantism might  become  a  permanent  power  in 
the  country,  suddenly  made  an  alliance  with 
the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
together  they  carried  out  the  dreadful  Mas- 
sacre of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day,  August  2i 
1572.  In  the  reign  of  the  feeble  Henry  m, 
the  Huguenots,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  became 
very  powerful;  and  the  king  and  Catharine 
were  compelled  to  make  humiliating  conces- 
sions which  resulted  in  the  "War  of  the  Three 
Henries."  Finding  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Guises,  Henry  III  caused  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Loi^ 
raine.  This  crime  excited  a  violent  outbreak, 
and  to  resist  the  opposition  against  him  the 
king  allied  himself  with  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
the  Huguenots. 

After  the  assassination  of  Henry  III,  the  king 
of  Navarre  assumed  the  throne.  However,  it 
was  not  until  he  had  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  in  1593,  on  advice  of  his  minister 
Sully,  that  he  was  able  to  enjoy  quiet  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom  as  Henry  IV.  In  1566  he 
issued  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  coo- 
ferred  upon  the  Huguenots  liberty  of  con- 
science and  admission  to  all  offices  of  honor 
and  emolument.  The  Huguenots  now  fonned 
a  kind  of  republic  within  the  kingdom,  fduch 
Richelieu,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  growth  of  the  royal  power,  determined  to 
crush.  Despite  the  assistance  of  Charles  I  of 
England,  the  Huguenots  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  forces  of  Richelieu,  and  Rocbdle, 
as  well  as  other  Huguenot  towns,  surrendefed. 

Under  the  ministries  of  Richelieu  and  Ma»- 
rin,  however,  the  Huguenots  were  still  allowed 
freedom  of  conscience.  Later,  Louis  JUV, 
through  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maiate- 
non,  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  This  «ai 
followed  by  a  terrible  persecution,  over  lOIURO 
Huguenots  being  driven  out,  to  cany  their  ii" 
dustr>%  wealth  and  skill  to  other  eountika 
Louis  XV,  also  at  the  instigation  of  the  JBUtMi 
issued  a  new  edict  to  represB 
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»  strong  had  the  spirit  of  toleration 
ae  that  it  was  revoked.  The  French 
tution  for  the  first  time  gave  the  Protes- 
in  France  equal  civil  and  political  rights 
Roman  Catholics,  but  the  recognized 
itant  Church  was  not  permitted  to  hold 
Ib  or  general  assemblies  until  1872.  French 
Btants  now  number  approximately  700,000, 
lave  about  1,400  places  of  worship. 

isult  Thompson's  The  Wars  of  Religion  in 
w;  Wlllert's  Henry  of  Navarre  and  The 
•note  in  France. 

IsteA  S«bjeet«.     The   following  articles   in 
volumes  contain   information  which   bears 
the  subject  of  the  Hugruenots : 

.line  de'  Medici  Guise 

es  (France)  Henry  (France) 

ly,  Oaspard  de  Nantes.  Edict  of 

«,  subtitle  Saint  Bartholomew's 

tory  Day,  Massacre  of 

LLp  the  county  town  of  Ottawa  County, 
ec,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
rovince,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gatineau 
Ottawa  rivers.  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the 
inion,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ottawa 
•,  directly  opposite  Hull,  with  which  it  is 
icted  by  two  suspension  bridges.  Trans- 
tion  is  provided  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
ray,  and  an  electric  tram  extends  to 
ra  and  Aylmer.  Both  the  Gatineau  and 
Ottawa  rivers  are  important  logging 
ns,  and  Chaudiere  Falls,  on  the  Ottawa 
•,  provide  power  for  the  city's  manufac- 
which  are  growing  rapidly.  The  products 
ie  watches,  sulphur,  sulphite,  pails,  pulp, 
',  Portland  cement  and  packed  meats. 
city  has  a  park,  a  $30,000  post  ofRce  and 
man  Catholic  College,  the  equipment  of 
I  cost  1600,000.  The  first  settlement  was 
in  1804,  but  the  city  was  not  incorpo- 
until  1893.  It  was  almost  completely 
:^ed  by  fire  on  April  26,  1900;  but  has 
rebuilt,  and  now  has  adequate  protection 
St  fire.  The  population  in  1911  was 
I;  in  1916  it  was  estimated  at  20,000,  the 
rity  being  French-Canadians.  h.b. 

LL,  or  KINGSTON-UPON-HULL,  for 
600  years  one  of  England's  chief  cities, 
ranks  third  among  its  river  ports.  The 
ge  annual  value  of  its  imports  exceeds 
lOfiOO  (1100,000,000)  and  its  exports  £16,- 
X)  (180,000,000).  It  is  an  important 
eipal  and  parliamentar>'  borough  and 
;y  of  itself,  situated  in  the  East  Riding 
orkflhire,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hull, 
5  that  river  discharges  into  the  estuary 
le  Humber.     Shipbuilding  yards   are   in 


operation,  where  ironclads  have  been  con- 
structed for  the  English  as  well  as  for  foreign 
governments.  The  staple  industry  is  seed- 
crushing  for  oil  and  cake-making.  Here  are 
also  to  be  found  extensive  foundries,  tanneries, 
breweries,  flax  and  cotton  mills  and  chemical 
works;  but  the  city's  importance  arises  chiefly 
from  its  shipping,  its  docks  ranking  among  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

Among  its  principal  buildings  are  Trinity 
Church,  built  in  1412;  a  town  hall,  a  market 
hall  and  the  corn  exchange.  It  was  important 
long  before  it  received  its  charter  from  Edward 
I  in  1299.    Population  in  1911,  278,028. 

HULL,  WiLUAM  (1753-1825),  an  American 
soldier  whose  surrender  of  Detroit  to  the  Brit- 
ish during  the  War  of  1812  overshadowed  a 
military  career  that  was  otherwise  a  credit  to 
him.  He  was  bom  in  Derby,  Conn.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College.  In  1775,  after  complet- 
ing law  studies  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  passing 
his  bar  examinations,  he  joined  the  colonial 
army  as  a  captain,  taking  part  in  the  battles 
of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Saratoga,  Monmouth 
and  Stony  Point,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  After  the  war  he  removed 
to  Massachusetts  and  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate;  in  1805  he  became  governor  of  the 
territory  of  Michigan. 

Hull  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  early  in  1812,  and  was  given  command 
of  the  army  in  the  Northwest.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  he  invaded  Can- 
ada, but  accomplished  nothing,  and  in  August, 
having  recrossed  the  border,  he  surrendered 
Detroit  to  General  Brock,  after  a  weak  resist- 
ance. It  has  been  charged  that  he  showed  such 
great  haste  to  surrender  that  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  a  white  flag  of  truce  to  be  found  he 
seized  a  tablecloth  and  waved  it  over  the  walls 
of  the  fort.  His  act  caused  general  indigna- 
tion, and  a  court-martial,  held  in  March,  1814, 
ordered  him  to  be  shot,  a  sentence  later  remit- 
ted by  President  Madison.  Hull's  defenders 
say  that  the  blame  for  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Northwest  should  have  been 
shared  by  the  administration  at  Washington. 

HULL  HOUSE.  Down  in  the  heart  of  the 
foreign  center  of  Chicago  is  a  social  settlement 
known  as  Hull  House,  which  was  established 
by  Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Miss  Ellen  Starr 
in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the 
interests  of  and  providing  wholesome  recreation 
and  practical  instruction  for  the  poor  people 
living  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  become  the 
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most  famous  of  these  enterprises.  At  the  out- 
set Miss  Addanis  secured  ample  financial  co- 
operation, and  in  this  respect  Hull  House  has 
been  foTtimate.  It  is  under  the  active  man- 
agement of  Misa'Addams,  who  has  been  called 
the  "first  citizen  of  Ilhnoia,"  and  she  is  assisted 
by  resident  workers,  who  are  educated  and 
devoted  people.  Some  of  these  live  in  the 
main  building,  around  which  are  grouped  the 
Other  buildings;   these  contain  a  gymnasium 


HULL  HOUSE 
■  of  Halslct]  ana  Polk  Rtreeta,  Chl- 
the  orgunlzing  genius   ot 


with  baths,  a  restaurant,  boys'  club  rooms, 
working  girls'  club  rooms  and  a  fine  theater 
in  which  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  give 

For  eight  months  of  the  year,  beginning  in 
October,  instruction  in  industrial  work  makes 
Hull  House  a  busy  center  of  activity.  Printing 
and  bookbinding,  sewing  and  cooking,  wood- 
working, metal-working,  spinning  and  weaving 
are  some  of  the  lines  of  work  taught  in  the  in- 
stitution. Classes  offering  instruction  in  geogra- 
phy, literature,  music  and  art  are  well  attended, 
and  classes  in  other  subjects  are  formed  as  the 
need  tor  them  is  seen.  Dancing,  gj-mnasium 
work  and  athletic  sports  offer  wholesome  recrea- 
tion for  young  people,  and  good  lectures  are 
given  to  interest  both  young  and  old.  During 
the  summer  months  the  settlement  aids  in 
giviog  its  people  outings  in  the  country.  Miss 
Addams  has  been  the  guiding  genius  in  this 
work,  which  directly  influences  abo\it  9,000 
people  every  week.  Much  of  the  interesting 
life  in  the  institution  is  described  in  her  book. 
Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  See  Addams, 
Jane. 

HUMANE,  humayn',  SOCIETIES,  the  pop- 
ular name  for  organizations  having  for  their 
purpose  the  prevention  of  cruelly  to  animals, 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  lo  children,  and  the 
protection  of  birds.    The  first  oi^anizatiou  for 
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the  protection  of  animals  was  formed  ia  Eng- 
land in  1824.  In  1866  the  first  American  soeie^ 
waa  formed  in  New  York  through  the  infltiena 
of  Heniy  Bergh  (which  see).  Within  the  mat 
few  years  similar  societies  were  formed  in  otlier 
states,  and  in  1875  the  Mew  York  Society  fn 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  via 
organized,  also  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Bergh.  Within  the  next  five  years  similar  soci- 
eties were  organized  throughout  the  eountiy. 
In  1677  a  federation  of  the  societies  for  Ibe 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  and  the  soci- 
eties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Amerian 
Humane  Association,  which  became  a  national 
organization,  and  had  for  its  main  purpose  the 
treatment  of  animals  transported  long  distan- 
ces on  railroads.  Through  the  influence  which 
this  association  brought  to  bear  upon  Congren. 
laws  were  enacted  requiring  better  stock  cut 
and  the  unloading  of  stock  in  transit  once  is 
twenty-four  hours  for  food,  water  and  rest. 

The  Royal  Humane  Society  of  England  wu 
founded  in  1774,  and  had  for  its  purpose  the 
recovery  of  persons  who  were  nearly  drownfd. 
The  society  is  stjil  in  existence  aod  has  ia 
its  motto  "A  small  spark  may  perhaps  lie  hid." 
See  Crueltt  to  Animals,  SodErr  fob  the 
Prevention   of. 

HDHAM  PEBIOD,  or  AGE  OP  HAH,  also 
called  the  Present  P^od,  is  that  divisioD  of 
the  Cenozoic  Era  in  geologic  time  which  ei- 
tends  from  the  Glacial  Period  to  the  present 
time.  The  Glacial  Period  came  to  an  end  «tth 
the  disappearance  of  the  ice  sheet  from  the 
great  area  which  it  covered.  With  the  remonl 
of  this  great  weight  from  the  land,  there  seeint 
to  have  been  a  slight  elevation  of  the  conti- 
nents, but  in  the  main  the  area,  form  anil 
position  of  the  continents  were  practieaUy  the 
same  as  at  present.  With  the  development  el 
climatic  conditions  there  waa  a  contspcndiai 
development  of  plant  and  animal  life  as  m 
find  them  to-day.    See  Glacul  Pbicb. 

But  the  great  distinguishing  feature  of  tht 
Human  Period  has  been  the  invasion  of  tbe 
temperate  and  cool  lones  by  man,  who  in  tbMt 
regions  has  developed  the  science  and  art  of 
agriculture,  and  thereby  changed  many  eodt- 
tions  of  soil  and  with  them  modified  pbM 
and  animal  life.    See  Man, 

We  are  liable  to  think  that  in  tbe  prant 
era  geological  changes  hare  oeued,  but  pidi  ii 
not  the  case.  Volcanoes  are  still  actin;  ^ 
ciers  arc  still  changing  mountain  vaile>i;  o^ 
sion  1:1  constantly  taking  place  wherevg  !>■ 
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and  streams  flow;  in  some  places  the  sea- 
ls slowly  settling,  while  in  other  places  it 
ing.  The  changes  taking  place,  however, 
biefly  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
sntly  are  more  appropriately  described  un- 
;)h3r8ical  geography  or  physiography  than 
r  geology.  See  Physiography. 
ni'BERy  a  river  in  England,  flowing  be- 
Q  the  counties  of  York  and  Lincoln  and 
ying  into  the  North  Sea  on  the  east  coast. 
Jiis  the  Norsemen  invaded  the  country 
le  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  With  its 
taries,  the  Trent  and  Ouse,  which  rise 
le  north  and  central  parts  of  the  island, 
Humber  forms  an  important  water  sys- 
for  exporting  and  importing  raw  and 
ifactured  products.  Varying  from  one  to 
I  miles  in  width,  it  is  navigable  for  the 
Bt  steamers  for  about  half  of  its  forty- 
course.  Hull  and  Great  Grimsby  are  the 
most  important  cities  on  its  banks. 
niBERT  I  (1844-1900),  king  of  Italy,  eld- 
on  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  was  born  in 
1.  In  1866,  during  the  war  between  Prus- 
nd  Austria,  he  commanded  a  division  of 
Italian  army  and  served  with  skill  and 
»iy.  In  1868  he  married  his  cousin,  Mar- 
te  of  Savoy,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne 
le  death  of  his  father  in  1878.  The  most 
>le  event  of  his  reign  was  the  formation  in 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  between  Italy, 
ria  and  Germany,  which  existed  until  Italy 
Bed  the  Germanic  powers  in  1915  in  the 
of  the  Nations.  This  alliance  resulted  in 
y  taxation  of  an  already  financially  de- 
ed country  and  tended  to  lessen  the  popu- 
'  Humbert  had  achieved  during  the  early 
of  his  reign.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts 
made  upon  his  life,  one  at  Naples,  in 
and  another  near  Rome  in  1897.  On  July 
XX),  he  was  killed  by  the  anarchist  Bresci. 
present  king,  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  is  the 
Ison  of  Humbert. 

VBOLDT,  hum' holt,  the  judicial  center 
e  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  south- 
jart,  but  near  the  northern  limit  of  the 
t-growing  section,  of  Saskatchewan.  It  is 
'isional  point  on  the  Canadian  Northern 
my,  situated  about  midway  between 
ipeg,  425  miles  southeast,  and  Edmonton, 
oiles  northwest.  Saskatoon  is  sixty  miles 
The  railroad  has  a  large  roundhouse 
;en  miles  of  tracks  here.  The  largest  in- 
ial  plants  are  flour  mills,  grain  elevators, 
leries  and  lumber  yards;  the  creameries 
an  annual  output  of  about  250,000  pounds. 


The  165,000  post  office,  the  town  hall,  the 
courthouse  and  land  title  building,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $110,000,  and  an  $80,000  public  school, 
are  noteworthy  buildings  for  a  town  of  its 
size.  For  recreation,  Humboldt  has  a  park,  a 
race  track  and  curling  and  skating  rinks.  The 
place  was  settled  in  1904,  and  the  town  was 
incorporated  in  1907.  The  population  in  1911 
was  859;  in  1916  it  was  estimated  at  1,200, 
about  one-half  of  these  being  British  and  Amer- 
icans. J.G.Y. 

HUliBOLDT,  Alexander,  Baron  von  (1769- 
1859),  the  brilliant  founder  of  the  modern 
science  of  physical  geography,  which  he  de- 
scribed very  completely  in  the  picturesque 
book  called  Cosmos,  written  in  1845.  Although 
bom  in  Berlin,  he  grew  up  in  the  quaint  old 
Castle  of  Tegel  near  Potsdam,  studying  with 
his  elder  brother  Wilhelm  under  private  tutors, 
until  he  entered  the  University  of  Frankfort- 
on-t  he-Oder.  From  childhood  he  always  was 
interested  in  natural  history,  especially  rock 
formations  and  flowers,  so  his  studies  were 
mainly  along  that  line.  While  in  Berlin  he 
met  George  Forster,  the  famous  naturalist  who 
had  accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  his  expedi- 
tion round  the  world.  The  two  became  great 
friends,  for  Forster's  love  of  freedom  and 
travel  fascinated  young  Humboldt,  and  the 
latter  determined  to  go  on  a  trip  of  exploration. 
In  1790,  after  a  short  trip  through  Holland 
and  England,  he  published  his  first  work,  en- 
titled Observations  on  the  Basalt  of  the  Rhine. 
Two  years  later,  following  study  in  the  mining 
school  at  Frieburg,  he  entered  the  official  em- 
ployment of  the  Prussian  government  as  super- 
intendent of  mines  in  the  newly  acquired 
Franconian  district.  While  in  this  position  he 
published  a  botanical  work,  besides  contribut- 
ing to  magazines. 

His  passion  for  travel  was  strengthened  by 
his  studies,  so  in  1797  he  resigned  his  position, 
and  after  being  disappointed  in  an  exploring 
trip  which  had  been  planned  and  then  aban- 
doned by  the  French  government,  he  resolved 
on  his  own  account  to  visit  the  interior  of 
South  America.  With  his  friend  Bonpland  he 
fitted  up  the  small  vessel  Pizarro,  on  which 
the  two  men  left  to  explore  unknown  regions. 
For  five  years  the  travelers  were  constantly 
exploring  the  great  rivers,  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  the  southern  continent. 

In  1804  he  returned  with  his  party  to  Paris, 
where  he  spent  twenty  years  writing  up  his 
observations  and  scientific  investigations,  which 
are  included  in  seven  large  volumes.    In  1827 
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the  king  of  Prussia  asked  him  to  live  in  Ber- 
lin, so  from  that  time  his  home  was  in  that 
city;  a  portion  of  the  time  he  resided  at  the 
court.  The  year  he  moved  to  Berlin  he 
delivered  a  remarkable  series  of  lectures  which 
formed  the  basis  for  his  Cosmos,  wherein  he 
described  nearly  all  that  is  now  known  of 
the  physical  universe.  His  entire  life  was  spent 
making  experiments  which  have  added  a  vast 
fund  of  knowledge  to  the  scientific  world. 

Consult  Stoddard's  Life,  Travels  and  Books  of 
Alexander  Humboldt. 

HUMBOLDT  RIVER,  the  longest  river  of 
Nevada,  rises  in  Elko  County,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state  and  flows  southwest- 
erly for  about  350  miles  into  Humboldt  Lake, 
in  Churchill  County.  Its  course  is  through  a 
barren  region  whose  soil  is  chiefly  alkaline,  and 
its  waters  are  so  saturated  with  alkali  that  they 
are  salty.  The  Humboldt  is  only  a  few  yards 
wide,  and  towards  its  mouth  it  gi'ows  even 
smaller  through  evaporation.  Along  the  sides 
of  its  valley  are  rugged  mountain  peaks.  This 
valley,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Southern 
Paciflc  Railroad,  is  the  only  pass  extending 
east  and  west  through  the  mountains  of  Ne- 
vada. 

HUME,  David  (1711-1776),  author  of  the 
more  important  principles  of  modern  political 
economy,  and  a  historian  of  note.  Hume  also 
influenced,  to  a  great  degree,  the  philosophic 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  centur>'.  He  was 
born  in  Edinburgh,  the  younger  son  of  the  laird 
of  Ninewells  in  Berwickshire.  His  first  work, 
published  partly  in  1739  and  partly  in  1740,  was 
the  Treatise  upon  Human  Nature,  which  was 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of  psy- 
chology. Hume  taught  that  one  could  not 
have  ideas  or  thoughts  except  such  as  were 
derived  from  impressions  gained  through  the 
several  senses,  either  directly  or  by  means  of 
memory  images. 

In  1741  appeared  Essays,  Moral,  Political 
and  Literary,  his  next  work.  Before  Hume's 
advent  as  an  historian  Great  Britain  did  not 
recognize  history  as  a  branch  of  polite  litera- 
ture. Hume  believed  that  history  should  not 
be  a  mere  compilation  of  dates  and  facts  or 
a  record  of  war  and  intrigue.  He  included  in 
his  histories  the  literature,  the  conditions  of 
life  and  the  manners  of  the  people.  He  was 
the  first  Scotchman  to  devote  his  entire  time, 
and  with  marked  success,  to  literature. 

HUMIDITY,  humid' it L  As  the  moisture 
from  the  seas,  rivers  and  lakes  evaporates  it 
fills  the  air  with  water  vapor,  a  condition  of 


the  atmosphere  which  is  described  by  the  tern 
humidity.  When  the  air  contains  a  great  detl 
of  vapor  and  feels  damp,  the  humidity  is  said 
to  be  high,  but  if  very  little  moisture  is  present 
the  humidity  is  low.  Usually  the  air  is  not 
completely  filled  with  water  vapor,  unless  it 
is  raining,  but  the  amount  varies  greatly  with 
the  temperature  and  location.  The  higher  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  vapor  it  may  contain.  When  as  mudi 
moisture  is  present  as  the  atmosphere  can  hold 
at  a  certain  temperature,  the  air  is  said  to  be 
saturated,  or  at  the  dew-point.  The  Iowa*  air 
over  the  ocean  is  usually  almost  saturated, 
while  far  inland  in  desert  regions  the  air  is  so 
very  dry  that  a  person  is  not  aeriouBly  afifected 
by  either  extreme  heat  or  cold. 

The  ratio  of  the  amount  of  water  ytapar  in 
the  air  to  the  amount  required  for  saturation 
at  that  temperature  is  called  the  relative  hh 
midity.  Thus,  if  the  air  contains  one-half  the 
amount  of  vapor  which  it  can  hold  the  relative 
humidity  is  fifty  per  cent.  Wherever  the  land 
is  agriculturally  productive  without  irrigatioD, 
the  relative  humidity  is  about  sixty-five  per 
cent.  A  person  feels  "sticky"  and  uncomfort- 
able when  the  humidity  is  too  high,  for  the 
perspiration  of  the  skin  does  not  evaporate 
easily;  but  on  the  other  hand  too  little  hu- 
midity is  injurious  to  the  health.  For  this 
reason  some  means  should  be  adopted  for 
getting  vapor  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  heated 
living  room.  Basins  of  water  may  be  kept  on 
registers,  a  jet  of  steam  may  be  allowed  to  es- 
cape from  a  radiator,  or  a  water  pan  may  be 
kept  in  a  furnace.  The  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air  is  determined  in  various  ways,  but  gen- 
erally a  form  of  hygrometer,  consisting  of  two 
thermometers,  is  used.  WJVJ. 

Related  Subjects.     The  reader  is  referred  to 

the   following  articles   in   these   volumes: 

Cloud  Fog 

Evaporation  Rain 

HUM'BHNG  BIRD,  a  family  of  birds  found 
only  on  the  American  continents,  and  of  special 
interest  because  of  their  small  siae,  brilliant 
plumage  and  their  rapid,  darting  flight.  Theie 
tiny  birds  have  been  named  with  referenee  to 
the  whirring  sound  made  by  their  win^i.  Of 
more  than  four  hundred  species  which  have 
been  recognized,  only  eighteen  are  known  in 
the  United  States;  of  this  group,  all  but  one 
species  belong  to  the  Southwestern  and  Fa* 
cific  coast  states.  The  smallest  of  the  hiimT""^ 
birds,  when  stripped  of  their  feathen,  an  no 
larger  than  a  bumblebee,  and  only  a  few  ait 
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MX  inches  long.  The  largest  is  a  native  of 
louth  AmericaD  Andes,  which  grows  to  be 

ud  one-half  inches  in  length.  The  long, 
V  bills  of  these  birds  are  especially 
ted  for  Buckinf!  the  Bwect  nectar  of  BUch 
IS  M  the  honeysuckle,  the  clematis,  and  the 
«upped  trumpet-flower.  The  tongue,  too, 
If,  and  is  forked  at  the  tip,  conetitiiting  a 

efficient   implement    for   procurin);   food. 


HUMWINO  BIRDS 

•.y  is  not  their  only  fare,  for  insects  within 
eceeses  of  flonera  arc  seiied  by  them,  and 
times  they  invade  the  web  of  the  spider 
mftt^  away  its  prey. 

by-tlirMted  HnmininE  Bird.  This,  the 
lest  and  daintiest  of  the  birds  of  the 
•d  States,  is  the  only  one  of  the  humming 
family  found  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
north  of  Florida.  In  winter  it  .seeks  the 
I  regions  from  Florida  to  Central  America, 
)etWDen  May  and  Oelobcr  it  may  be  foimd 

Northern  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

than   four  inches  long,  and  clothed  in  a 
ant  coat  of  bright,  metallic  green,  it  well 
Tcs  the  characterization  of  James  Whit- 
I  Riley,  in  his  South  Wind  and  Ihi-  Sun: 
e  hummlnft  hlrd  that  hung 


I.lke 


The 


lied  h 


is  beautiful  creature  seems  indeed  to  be  a 
;ed  jewel"  as  it  hangs  poised  in  midair 
<  a  deep-throated  flower,  and  the  next 
nt  flashes  out  of  siRht,  scarcely  giving  the 
■ver  time  to  note  the  brilliant  throat  and 
It,  which  is  metHJlic-rcd  in  one  light, 
^flame  in  another,  and  in  still  another  a 
7  onnge.  Its  tiny  cradle,  made  of  shreds 
irk,  soft  grass  and  biU  of  plant-down  or 
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cat-tail  fluff,  is  no  less  exquisite  than  itself. 
The  mother  bird  prefers  a  situation  high  up  in 
the  branches,  and  very  often  she  covers  the  out^ 
f^idc  of  the  nest  with  lichens  or  bits  of  bark 
that  blend  so  harmoniously  with  the  backgrotmd 
one  hardly  knows  the  little  home  is  thereJ 
During  the  nesting  season  the  male  bird  as- 
sumes an  air  of  boldness,  and  he  will  fight 
intruders  with  remarkable  agility  and  fearless- 
ness. BJ>.M. 

HDHPESDINCK ,  hoom '  per  dingk,  Enoel- 
DEHT  (1S54-  ),  a  German  composer  best 
known  for  his  children's  operas,  or  musical 
fairy  plays,  l/ansel  und  Grclel,  The  Snow 
Maiden  and  The  Royal  Children.  He  was 
bom  at  Bonn,  was  an  especial  friend  and  pro- 
tege of  Wagner,  and  it  was  he  who  prepared 
and  coached  the  first  cast  of  Wagner's  Parsifal 
at  Bayreuth,  in  1882.  Humperdinck  wrote 
many  songs,  some  chamber  music  and  a  few 
choral  works.  His  Moorish  Rhapsody  for  the 
orchestra  embodies  his  impressions  of  Southern 
Spain.  He  also  has  written  incidental  music  to 
several  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  including  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  A  WirUer't  Tale,  The 
Tempest  and  Aa  You  Like  It.  However,  he  is 
most  successful  in  his  rendering  of  delicate 
folklore  and  fairy  themes. 

HUNDRED  YEARS'  WAS,  a  protracted 
struggle  between  England  and  France,  which 
began  in  1337  and  ended  in  1453.  It  lasted 
during  the  reigns  of  five  English  kinp,  from 
Edward  III  to  Henry  VI,  and  of  five  French 
kings,  from  Philip  VI  to  Charles  Vll.  One  of 
its  chief  causes  was  E<lward  Ill's  claim  to  the 
French  throne  because  his  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Charles  IV  of  France.  The  Battle  of  Crccy, 
fought  in  1346,  at  which  firearms  were  first 
u.sed,  was  the  first  important  engagement,  al- 
though the  war  began  nine  years  earlier.  The 
English  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Cr^cy, 
and  ten  years  later  were  victorious  at  Poitiers. 
They  lost  ground,  however,  in  spite  of  these 
victories,  and  were  driven  from  the  country. 
The  English  had  practically  no  holdings  in 
France  when  Charles  VI  ascended  the  throne. 
War  broke  out  again  in  1415,  and  France, 
weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  could  not  suc- 
cessfully repel  its  enemy,  and  in  1420  Henry  V 
compelled  Charles  VI,  by  the  Treaty  of  Troyes, 
to  acknowledge  him  as  his  heir.  In  1429, 
spurred  on  by  Joan  of  Arc,  France  gradually 
forced  the  English  to  surrender  their  gains,  and 
nt  the  end  of  the  war  Calais  was  the  only 
French  territory  held  by  the  English.  This  was 
not  regained  for  a  century.  wxx. 


on  this  subject,  the  render  Is  referred  to  the  fol- 
lowing articles: 

Agin  court 
Charles  (Frline. 
Crtey 
Edward,  the  Bis 

PrlnM 

a) 

France,  Bubtltle 

Hiator]/ 
Henry  (England) 
Joan  of  Arc 
Poitiers 

HQNGAST,  Aung'ffari,akingdom  of  Europe, 
one  of  the  two  states  which  make  up  the 
strangely-united  Auatro-Hungarian  monarchy. 
In  addition  to  Hungary  proper,  it  includes 
Transylvaaia  and  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  the 
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whole  forming  a  compact  area  which  lies  within 
the  crescent-shaped  curi'e  of  Austria  Bomcwhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  familiar  phenomenon 
known  as  "the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon's 
arma."  Its  total  area  of  125,039  square  miles  is 
more  than  half  that  of  Austria-Hungary  as  a 
whole,  but  its  population  of  20386,487  is  only 
about  forty  per  cent  of  the  combined  popula- 
tion. Since  there  arc  but  two  cities  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants,  however,  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  country  as  a  whole  is  not  sparsely 
settled. 

Under  the  proper  subheadings  of  the  article 
AusTRiA-HuN'GARr  IS  to  be  found  a  discussion 
of  the  surface  and  drainage,  resources  and 
population  of  Hungary,  together  with  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  matters  on  which  Austria 
and  Hungary  legislate  jointly. 

Goremment.  But  aside  from  the  three  sub- 
jects— foreign  questions,  military  affairs  and 
national  finance — which  are  treated  jointly  by 
the  governments  of  the  two  monarchies,  Hun- 
gary has,  as  has  Austria,  a  government  of  its 
own.  The  Austrian  emperor  is  king  of  Hun- 
gary, but  with  that  the  connection  ceases; 
Hungary  manages  all  its  internal  affairs  by 
itself.    The  sovereign  does  not  play  so  impor- 
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tant  a  part  as  in  the  sister  state,  Austria.  A 
member  of  the  executive  Cabinet  must  ngo 
eveiy  royal  decree,  and  these  Cabinet  ministen 
are  responsible  to  a  Parliament  of  two  bousa. 
The  upper  house,  known  as  the  Tabic  of  Mof- 
TuUes,  is  made  up,  like  most  upper  houses  of 
European  legislatures,  of  the  nobility  ud 
Church  dignitaries,  while  the  membeiB  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  elected  by  direct 
vote,  the  franchise  being  limited  by  a  small 
income  restriction.  The  Magyars  (which  see) 
are  decidedly  the  dominant  element  in  both 
houses,  and  their  language  is  the  official  tongue. 

For  governmental  purposes,  Transylvania  ii 
a  part  of  Hungary  proper,  and  has  no  Iefi»- 
lative  body,  but  Croatia  and  Slavonia  ha^'e  a 
diet  (legislature)  of  one  house  which  legislate* 
on  local  matters.  This  orownland  also  sends 
rcpTcsentatives  to  the  Hungarian  Pariiament. 

History.  The  history  of  Hungary  has  been 
a  most  romantic  one,  for  through  centiuy  aft«r 
century  its  people,  brave,  bigb-spirit«d  and  in- 
dependent, have  had  to  fight  not  only  to  keep 
from  submitting  to  the  domination  of  BOme 
Germanic  power,  but  also  to  htAd  back  tlie 
hordes  of  Turks  who  long  threatened  to  eoffulf 
them  from  the  south.  Indeed,  Europe  owei 
much  to  the  Hungarians  for  having  served  u  t 
buffer  against  the  Turks. 

The  Hungarians,  whose  name  for  tltemselvo 
is  Magyars,  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Huns  who  helped  to  bring  about  the  destiue- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Entering  the  ptu- 
ent  territory  of  Hungary  in  906,  these  relativci 
of  the  Finns  drove  the  Slavic  tribes  from  the 
basin  of  the  middle  Danube  and  made  nuiiiei> 
oivs  settlements.  They  pushed  up  the  Danube 
till  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Germans,  who 
occupied  the  upper  couiBc  of  the  river  from 
about  Pressburg  west,  but  before  the  end  of  tbe 
tenth  century  they  were  permanently  driven 
back  from  the  German  lands  by  Otto  the 
Great.  With  their  acceptance  of  Christianily 
in  1000  by  Stephen,  the  first  crowned  king  of 
the  nation,  a  new  hfe  began  for  the  HungahuM. 
Civilization  advanced  marvelously,  the  king- 
dom was  strengthened  and  new  territoiy  ac- 
quired, until  Hungary  became  a  state  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

With  Sigismund  (which  see)  as  king  of  HuB- 
gary  from  1387  to  1437,  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  time  Holy  Roman  Emperw 
as  well,  Hungary  was  broti^t  into  eloee  touek 
with  the  Empire,  and  imder  Albert  V,  mmmb- 
law  of  Sigismuntl,  came  for  a  tima  under  tt> 
direct  sway  of  the  Haprinup,  the  ruling  boiw 


of  Austria.  Hunyady,  the  great  natioDal  hero 
of  Hungary,  though  Bometimea  suffering  defeat, 
held  back  the  Turks  from  the  Danube  coun- 
triea,  and  his  son  Matthias  became  in  1458  king 
of  Hungary.  Under  this  great  monarch  Hiui' 
guy  reached  the  height  of  ita  glory,  for  no 
reigning  monarch  of  the  time  could  rival 
Matthias  in  military  genius,  love  of  learning 
ftitd  statesmanlike  ability.  But  with  hia  death 
in  1490  there  began  a  period  of  factional  strife 
and  anarchy,  of  which  the  watchful  Turks  were 
swift  to  take  advantage.  On  August  29,  1526, 
oecuned  the  great  battle  of  Mohacs  Field,  in 
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and  of  self-government  which  had  accompanied 

them  led  to  a  rising  in  which  the  Hungarians 
called  their  century-long  enemiea,  the  Turks, 
to  their  aid,  and  in  16S3  Vienna  was  all  but 
forced  to  surrender  to  the  Moalema.  John 
Sobieski  saved  it,  however,  and  three  years 
later  Buda  was  also  wrested  from  the  Turks. 
As  a  punishment,  the  Hungarians  were  made 
to  agree  that  the  crown  of  their  country  should 
for  all  time  be  heredity  in  the  Hapsburg  line. 
In  the  early  eighteenth  century,  risings  in 
behalf  of  liberty  were  frequent  among  the  Hun- 
garians, but  Maria  Theresa,  empress  of  Aus- 
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iriiich  the  Hungarians  were  completely  de- 
feated, the  king  and  20,000  of  his  eoldiera  fall- 
ing in  the  fight.  To  this  day  Mohacs  stands 
to  the  Hungarians  as  the  symbol  of  awful  dis- 
aster, and  they  have  a  reckless  aong  with  the 
oft-repeated  refrain 

"^ut  no  matter !     More  was  loat  at  Mohacs 

As  a  result,  nearly  all  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  was  conquered,  Buda,  the  capital, 
with  its  surrounding  territor}-,  fallii^  to  the 
Ttiib,  while  the  Hapsburgs  held  the  western 
territories.  Heligious  differences  were  rife,  for 
Hungary  had  many  Protestants  and  the  Haps- 
burgs were  strongly  Catholic;  and  for  a  time 
the  emperors  were  compelled  to  grant  religious 
liber^.     The   withdrawal   of  these   privileges 


tria,  aroused  their  feelings  of  loyalty  and  they 
aided  her  in  her  stn^gle  against  Frederick  the 
Great  (see  Maria  Thebeba).  During  the  later 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, discontent  was  constantly  growing,  and  in 
the  years  following  1815  Hungary  became  con- 
spicuous for  the  brilliance  of  ita  statesmen  and 
authors  who  worked  for  reforms  and  a  consti- 
tutional government.  By  ISIS  a  large  measure 
of  liberty  was  gained,  but  the  patriots  could 
now  be  satisfied  only  with  actual  independence, 
and  in  1849  a  revolt  broke  out  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Kossuth  {which  aee).  The  result  was 
defeat  for  Hungary,  with  entire  loss  of  the 
reforms  gained  in  the  previous  quarter-century; 
and  not  until  18GB,  when  Austria  suffered  so 
sharply  at  the  hands  of  Prusia,  did  the  Hun- 
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would  be  DO  great  surprise,  especially  since  the 
death  of  the  popular  Francis  Joseph.       w x.l. 

Oonsult  Stokes'  Hungary;  Bovlll's  Hungary 
amd  the  Hungarians. 

For  the  history  of  the  dual  monarchy  Itself, 
since  1867.  see  Austria-Hung  art.  subhead  His- 
tory:  see,  also.  Austria.  The  outline  questions 
and  Index  of  related  topics  are  also  given  under 

AUSTUA-HUNaART. 

HUNSt  hum,  a  wandering  and  warlike  tribe 
of  the  Mongolian  race,  who  made  hostile  in- 
vasions into  the  Roman  Empire.  Under  Attila, 
their  greatest  leader,  they  almost  destroyed  the 
empires  of  the  East  and  West.  They  crossed 
the  Volga  about  a.  d.  350,  totally  defeated  and 
aftenii'ards  united  with  the  Alani,  another  bar- 
barous tribe,  and  then  attacked  and  conquered 
the  Goths.  With  various  subject  tribes  the 
Hims  then  invaded  Gaul  under  the  leadership 
of  Attila,  and  were  finally  defeated  in  about 
451.  Their  fate  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  they  were  merged  in  later  invading  bar- 
barian tribes.    See  Goths;  Gaul;  Attila. 

HUNT,  Helen  Fiske.  Sec  Jackson,  Helen 
FisKE  Hunt. 

HUNT,  [James  Henry  1  Leigh  (1784-1859), 
an  English  journalist  and  poet,  some  of  whose 
best  work  was  produced  under  circumstances 
that  would  have  defeated  the  average  man. 
After  spending  eight  years  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
Hunt  went  to  London,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  writing  verses  and  wandering  about 
the  city  under  the  tutelage  of  a  minister,  who 
had  a  collection  of  the  boy's  poems  publis*hecl  in 
1801.  In  1808  Hunt  and  his  brother  began  to 
publish  the  Examiner,  a  newspaper,  and  in 
1812,  when  the  paper  uttackcd  the  Prince  Re- 
gent through  it.'^  editorial  columns  in  an  article 
entitled  The  Prince  on  St.  Patrick^s  Day,  the 
editors  were  tried  and  condemned  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1,000 
($5,000).  The  poet  was  sent  to  Horsemonger 
Lane  jail,  and  he  directed  the  Examintr  from 
there  with  unabated  energy.  Some  of  his  best 
sonnets  were  publislied  during  his  imprison- 
ment, from  1813  to  1815. 

His  collection  of  poems.  Foliage,  was  pub- 
lished three  years  after  he  was  released,  and  in 
1819  he  began  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the 
Indicator f  in  which  some  of  his  best  essays 
appeared.  In  1822  he  wc^nt  to  Italy  and  con- 
ductcKl  a  newspaper  called  the  Liberal,  which 
was  not  successful.  Hunt's  Autobiography  is  a 
complete  and  individual  expression  of  the  man. 
His  works  as  poet  and  critic  are  a  notable 
contribution  to  nineteenth  centur>'   literature. 


Among  his  books  are  Men,  Women  and  Books; 
Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla;  Imagination 
and  Fancy,  Wit  and  Humor;  The  Town;  The 
Story  of  Rimini;  Palfrey,  a  Love  Story  of  Old 
Times;  Legend  of  Florence,  a  play;  and  Book 
of  the  Sonnet,  which  was  published  after  his 
death. 

HUNT,  Mary  Hanchett  (1831-1906),  an 
American  temperance  educator  and  teacher,  to 
whose  efforts  is  mainly  due  the  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drink  upon 
the  human  system.  She  was  bom  at  South 
Canaan,  Conn.,  was  educated  at  the  Palapsco 
Institute  in  Maryland,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  an  instructor  in  chemistry  in  that 
institution.  While  there  she  became  interested 
in  investigating  the  nature  and  effects  of  liq- 
uors. She  identified  herself  with  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  movement  that  made  temper- 
ance physiology,  or  scientific  temperance,  a 
compulsory  part  of  school  instruction,  planning 
from  her  office  in  Boston  a  remarkable  cam- 
paign that  lasted  over  thirty  years.  Temper- 
ance laws  were  adopted  largely  through  her 
efforts  in  the  United  States;  Canada,  Chile  and 
other  countries  also  adopted  similar  laws.  She 
was  the  author  of  thirty  textbooks  on  tem- 
perance physiology,  and  also  the  founder  and 
editor  of  School  Physiology,  a  monthly  journal 
for  teachers  in  public  schools. 

HUNT,  Richard  Morris  (1828-1895),  an 
American  architect  who  exercised  an  artistic 
influence  on  his  profession.  He  was  bom  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  was  a  brother  of  William 
Morris  Hunt,  the  painter.  When  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
to  study  architecture,  afterward  studying  in 
Paris.  He  traveled  through  Europe,  Egypt 
and  Asia,  and  then  was  employed  for  a  time 
on  the  new  Louvre  in  Paris,  under  his  old 
master,  Ix^feul.  In  1855  he  retumed  to  America 
and  worked  with  Thomas  Ustic  Walter  on  the 
Capitol  extension  in  Washington.  He  estab- 
lished a  studio  for  architects  in  New  York, 
and  this  was  the  pioneer  of  all  architectural 
training  schools  in  America. 

Among  the  noted  buildings  he  desigcned  are 
the  Lenox  Library  and  the  Tribune  Building 
in  New  York,  the  Divinity  Building  at  Yale, 
the  Fogg  Museum  at  Harvard  and  the  World's 
Fair  Administration  Building  in  Chicago.  He 
also  planned  the  Yorktown  Monument  and  the 
pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
harbor.  Some  of  the  most  palatial  private 
houses  in  the  United  States  were  built  by  him, 
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among  which  are  the  "Breakers"  at  Newport, 
the  country  home  of  George  Vanderbilt  at 
Biltmore,  S.  C,  and  the  mansion  of  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt  in  New  York.  In  1888  he  became 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
was  honored  by  the  receipt  of  decorations  from 
foreign  learned  societies.  A  beautiful  memorial 
was  erected  in  his  honor  in  New  York  in  1898 
by  the  associated  architectural  societies. 

HUNT,  WiLUAM  Morris  (1824-1879),  an 
American  painter  of  note  who  as  a  teacher  of 
painting  threw  all  the  strength  of  a  remark- 
able personality  into  his  work.  He  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  advancement  of  American  art, 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  his  widest  use- 
fulness lay.  He  was  bom  at  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
and  educated  at  Har\'ard  College ;  after  gradua- 
tion he  settled  in  Boston.  While  in  Europe  for 
study  he  became  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Millet, 
the  French  painter.  Although  Hunt  executed 
several  portraits  of  famous  Americans,  numer- 
ous figure  subjects  and  many  fine  mural  decora- 
tions (notably  at  the  capitol  at  Albany,  N.Y.), 
he  w^as  at  his  best  in  his  landscapes.  His 
most  noted  work,  Gloucester  Harbor,  is  a  bril- 
liant bit  of  sky  and  water,  but  his  Falls  of 
Niagara  is  full  of  grandeur.  Two  of  his  figure 
subjects,  The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Boy  and  Girl  with 
the  Kitten  hang  in  the  Boston  Museum.  In 
all  his  paintings  Hunt  showed  a  remarkable 
technique  and  fine  feeling  for  color. 

HUNTER,  Gordon  (1863-  ),  a  Canadian 
barrister  and  jurist,  chief  justice  of  British 
Columbia  since  1902.  He  was  bom  at  Beams- 
ville,  Ont.,  attended  Brantf ord  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, and  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  1885.  After  reading  law  in  a 
Toronto  office  for  three  years,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  In  1891  he  removed  to  British 
Columbia,  where  he  became  the  first  official 
law  reporter  to  the  provincial  supreme  court. 
Later  he  became  crown  solicitor  and  in  1902 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1903 
he  acted  as  chairman  of  a  royal  commission 
to  investigate  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  mines 
of  British  Columbia. 

HUNTINGTON,  Ind.,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Huntington  County,  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state,  twenty-four  miles  southwest  of 
Fort  Wayne  and  104  miles  northeast  of  Indian- 
apolis. It  is  on  the  Little  River,  one  mile 
from  its  entrance  into  the  Wabash,  and  is  on 
the  Erie,  the  Wabash  and  the  Cincinnati, 
BlufTton  &  Chicago  railroads.  Instead  of  a 
local  trolley  the  city  has  transit  automobiles, 
but  is  connected  with  other  towns  by  intemr- 


ban  lines.  In  1910  the  population  was  10,272; 
in  1916  it  was  10,880,  by  Federal  estinuite. 
The  area  is  nearly  three  square  miles. 

Huntington  has  a  United  Brethren  College, 
a  Federal  building,  completed  in  1917  at  a 
cost  of  $120,000,  a  county  courthouse  which 
cost  $325,000,  a  city  hall,  a  Carnegie  Libraiy, 
in  which  is  a  splendid  collection  of  Indian 
relics,  and  a  county  hospital.  The  important 
industries  include  a  cedar  chest  factory,  the 
annual  product  of  which  is  worth  $350,000;  a 
clam-shell  bucket  factory  with  an  annual  out- 
put valued  at  $500,(XX),  and  manufactiu'es  of 
railroad  cranes,  pianos,  shoes,  rubber  goods, 
coal  chutes,  milk-bottle  caps,  etc.  Coal  and 
lime  deposits  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and 
there  is  a  large  trade  in  these  and  in  agricul- 
tural products.  Huntington  was  settled  in  1831 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1848,  and  became  a 
city  in  1873.  cb.w. 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  Va.,  an  important  ship- 
ping point  and  industrial  center,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  31,160  in  1910,  which  had  increased 
to  45,629  in  1916.  It  is  the  county  seat  of 
Cabell  County,  and  is  situated  in  the  western- 
most section  of  the  state,  on  the  Ohio  River 
just  below  the  point  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Guyandotte  River.  Charieston, 
the  state  capital,  is  fifty  miles  east  by  rail, 
and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  160  miles  northwest  by 
water.  The  Chesapeake  db  Ohio  Railroad,  con- 
stmcted  to  the  city  in  1871,  and  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  built  in  1892,  pro\'ide  railway  accom- 
modations. Electric  lines  connect  with  a4i*- 
cent  cities  east  and  west,  and  there  is  steamer 
communication  with  all  important  river  ports. 
The  city  was  settled  and  founded  in  1870  and 
named  for  Collis  P.  Huntington,  capitalist 
and  railroad-builder,  who  selected  the  site.  In 
1909  the  commission  form  of  government,  with 
four  commissioners,  was  adopted.  The  area  is 
a  little  more  than  twelve  square  miles. 

Huntington  is  a  city  of  rapid  growth.  Within 
its  limits  are  several  parks,  Ritter  Park  (twenty 
acres)  being  the  largest.  The  most  notable 
buildings  are  a  $75,000  Federal  building,  con- 
structed in  1906,  and  a  $65,000  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, erected  in  1905.  Besides  its  pijAilie 
school  system  it  has  Marshall  College  (a  state 
normal  school),  business  colleges  and  Douglfti 
High  School  for  colored  students.  Tlie  Weil 
Virginia  Asylum  for  incurables  is  located  hoe. 
Huntington  has  foundries,  init*4?iT^  Bhii|i% 
lumber  and  planing  mills,  bottling  worin,  melt- 
packing  establishments  and  manufiMtoriet  oC 
paints,  ^ass,  stoves  and  bricks.    It  is  bb  im- 
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portent  shipping  point  for  coal,  iron,  rait  and 
lumber.  t.w.h. 

HUKTSVILLE,  a  popular  Hummer  resort  Id 
Muskoka  County,  Ontario,  on  the  Grank  Trunk 
Railway,  14S  milea  north  of  Toronto  and  sixty 
miles  north  of  Orillia.  Though  best  knona  as 
one  of  the  Muskoka  Lakes  resorts,  Himlaville 
is  also  important  for  its  lumber  mills  and  tan- 
nery. Population  in  1911,  2358;  in  1916.ubout 
3.760. 

HDHTSTILLB,  Ala.,  an  important  cotton- 
maaufacturing  city  and  Ihe  county  scat  of 
MadiM»i  County,  situated  in  the  north-central 
pnrt  of  the  state,  about  cifchteen  miles  south 
of  the  Tennessee  line.  It  is  ninety-six  milea 
directly  northeast  of  Birmingham  and  nincty- 
oeven  miles  southwest  of  ChattanooRU,  and  is 
OD  the  Southern  and  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga &  Saint  L^uis  railways.  The  city  was 
reduced  in  area  in  1909,  cuusing  a  reduced  fig- 
ure, 7,611,  tor  the  census  of  1910.  Surround- 
ing the  city  are  a  number  of  populous  suburbs, 
and  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  from  the 
county  courthouse  there  was  a  population  in 
1910  of  over  27,000. 

HuntBville  is  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  about 
ten  miles  north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  large  and  fertile  agricul- 
tural, cotton,  fruit  and  live-stock  raising  coun- 
try. In  the  large  cotton  mills  of  the  city  there 
are  203.000  spindles  and  4,374  looms,  having 
an  annual  product  in  sheet  clolh,  knitted  goods, 
khaki  cloth,  drilling  and  printing  cloth  valued 
at  S8,500,000.  The  land  owned  by  the  mills  is 
over  1,200  acres  in  extent,  and  their  floor  space 
is  thirty-four  acres.  In  addition  to  the  cotton 
mills  there  are  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
cott<xi  seed  and  fertilizer  plants,  oil  mills,  hoop 
knd  heading  factories,  fiber  and  planing  mills 
and  brick  plants.  Huntsville  is  in  one  of  the 
most  extensive  nursery  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

In  Ihe  city  is  a  state  normal  and  industrial 
school,  and  four  miles  north  is  located  the 
Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
for  Negroes.  The  more  prominent  buildings 
include  a  Carnegie  Library,  Elks'  Home,  Fed- 
eral building,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  banks  and  hotels. 
Among  near-by  places  of  interest  is  a  summer 
health  resort  on  Monte  Sana,  a  hill  1,700  feet 
in  altitude. 

Hunts\-ille  was  settled  in  1805  by  John  Hunt, 
trapper  and  backwoods  pioneer.  In  1809  the 
town  was  incorporated  as  Twickenham  and  in 
1811  as  Hunta\'ille,  and  was  the  first  Alabama 
settlement  to  receive  a  charter.    It  was  char- 
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tered  as  a  city  in  1844,  and  since  then  has 
adopted  Ihe  commission  form  of  government. 
The  city  owns  its  waterworks.  p.OjI. 

HVB'DLIHG,  a  foot  race  which  combines 
running  and  jumping.  In  American  track 
meets  two  hurdle  races  are  usually  held,  the 
120-yaTd  high  hurdles  and  the  SSO-yard  low 
hurdles;   in   Olympic  games    (which  see)   the 
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distance  is  made  440  yards.  The  object  of  a 
hurdler  is  to  clear  the  obstructions  with  the 
least  possible  interference  to  his  stride  and  the 
least  necessary  rising  from  the  ground.  His 
feet  and  legs  almost  graze  each  bar.  sometimes 
overturning  a  hurdle,  though  if  a  runner  upsets 
a  stated  number  of  hurdles  (usually  cither 
three  or  four)  he  is  disqualified.  In  England 
the  race  is  run  on  the  grass,  and  the  hurdles 
are  fixed  so  that  they  cannot  be  knocked  down. 
The  high  hurdles  arc  ten  in  number  and  set 
ten  yards  apart ;  the  first  is  fifteen  yards  from 
the  start  and  the  last  an  equal  distance  from 
the  finish.  Their  height  is  three  feet  six  inches. 
The  low  hurdles  are  equal  in  number,  but  are 
placed  twice  as  far  from  each  other;  they  are 
only  two  feet  six  inches  high.  w.c. 

HOR'DY-GOR'DY.     See  Hand  Oroan. 

HD'RON.  or  WYANDOTTE,  wi'andot.  a 
powerful  confederation  of  Indian  tribes  who 
lived  in  Canada,  between  I.ake  Simcoc  and 
Georgian  Bay  cast  of  Lake  Huron.  The  name 
is  French,  and  means  bristly,  or  rough  haired. 
When  the  Hurons  were  first  known  to  the 
French,  about  1615,  they  were  a  well -organized 
people  numberii^  about  10,000,  The  chiefs 
were  elected  in  an  unique  manner,  by  the 
vote  of  all  the  mothers  of  the  tribe.  Their 
councils  were  divided  into  legislative  and  judi- 
cial bodies,  and  their  military  affairs  were  en- 
tirely separate  from  both  of  these.  The  blood 
feud  was  sacred  among  them,  and  revenge  for 
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injury  or  insult  was  a  first  duty.  They  were 
bound  to  respect  the  property,  dignity  and  lib- 
erty of  each  other,  but  not  necessarily  those 
of  another  tribe.  Although  they  had  a  well- 
defined  religion  of  their  own.  which  embraced 
the  worsliip  of  all  material  objecta,  they  re- 
ceived kindly  the  Jesuit  priests  who  estab- 
lished misaions  among  them. 

After  many  years  of  bitter  warfare  with  the 
Iroquois  the  Huronswere  forced  to  leave  their 
Canadian  home.  They  fled  southward,  finally 
reaching  the  Mississippi  River,  from  which 
they  were  driven  back  by  the  Sioux.  In  1751 
they  settled  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  were  there  known  by  the 
name  of  Wyandotte.  About  300  now  reside 
on  a  reservation  in  Oklahoma;  a  few  hundred 
live  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

HURON,  Lake,  one  of  the  five  Great  Lakes 
of  North  America,  between  Michigan  and 
Ontario,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  250  miles; 
its  average  width  is  about  155  miles,  and  its 
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area,  including  Georgian  Bay,  the  principal 
arm,  and  North  Channel,  is  23,800  square  miles. 
It  is  therefore  nearly  as  large  oa  the  state  of 
West  Virginia,  and  almost  one-half  the  size 
of  Pennsylvania.  Huron's  elevation  above  sea 
level  is  581  feet,  the  same  as  that  of  Lake 
Michigan;  it  is  twenty-one  feet  below  the  level 
of  Lake  Superior,  eight  feet  above  that  of 
Lake  Erie  and  334  feet  above  that  of  Lake 
Ontario   (see  chart,  in  article  Gkeat  Lakes). 
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The  maximum  depth  of  its  waters  is  S02  feet, 
and  the  area  of  its  basin  including  its  surface 
is  about  74,000  square  miles.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  throu^  the  Saint 
Mary's  River,  and  the  waters  of  I^e  Michi- 
gan through  the  Strait  of  Mackinac.  Through 
Saint  Clair  River,  Lake  Saint  Clair  and  the 
Detroit  River  it  discharges  into  Lake  Erie. 

The  construction  of  the  Sault  Sainte  Muie 
Canal  (which  see)  has  greatly  increased  the 
commercial  importance  of  Lake  Huron.  The 
shore  line  is  generally  low,  but  along  the  south- 
eastern coast  picturesque  cliffs  rise  to  a  bei^t 
of  150  feet.  The  waters  are  remarkably  clear 
and  contain  an  abundance  of  fish,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  whitefiah.  Of  the  small 
islands  which  dot  its  surface  in  the  north, 
Mackinac  Island  in  the  United  States  and 
Grand  Manitoulin  in  Canada  are  the  most 
important.  Owing  to  violent  storms,  the  lake 
is  dai^erous  for  navigation  from  December 
until  May.  Cheboygan,  Bay  City,  Mackinac, 
Alpena,  Saint  Ignace,  Owen  Sound  and  Col- 
lingwood  are  among  the  principal  cities  and 
porta  along  the  coaat. 

EUBBICAHE,  kur'tkarte,  a  violent  and  de- 
structive windstorm  of  the  tropics.  Nearly 
seventy  per  cent  of  these  storms  occur  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  China  Sea,  during  the 
months  of  August,  September  and  October. 
Those  in  the  China  Sea  are  known  as  tj/phoo*t 
(see  Titboon),  The  typical  hurricanes  begin 
in  the  warm  Atlantic  belt  north  of  the  equato' 
and  sweep  across  the  West  Indies  to  the  coast 
of  the  United  States;  some  turn  to  the  north- 
east, and  are  dissipated  in  the  Atlantic  miuit 
moving  towards  Europe,  but  many  pass  into 
tlie  Mississippi  Valley  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  the  beginning  the  diameter  of  the 
storm  area  is  from  100  to  300  miles,  but  it 
may  increase  to  a  thousand  miles  or  more. 

The  approach  of  a  hurricane  is  heralded  hy 
an  ominous  stillness  in  the  atmosphere.  TbeB 
Follow  light  breezes  which  increase  to  high 
winds,  and  when  the  storm  breaks  in  all  iti 
fury  the  wind  blows  at  the  rate  of  ei^ty-fite 
or  even  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  while  nis 
falls  in  torrents.  The  wind  whirls  in  a  tpinl 
around  a  center  of  low  presmire,  and  in  tint 
center  no  wind  is  perceived,  as  the  cumnt  ii 
upward;  this  area  of  low  presBun  ■■  aooi^ 
times  called  the  eye  of  the  itontt.  The  in- 
tcnf=ity  of  the  gale  is  greatest  near  the  plate 
of  its  origin,  and  it  diminishea  M  the  ■*™i—*w 
of  the  circle  covered  inetwuw.  Any  TB»y  i^ 
vere  wind  is  often  misCBtted  a  buniouc 
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The  fury  of  a  tropical  hurricane  is  almost 
mdeBcribable ;  in  its  path  ships  are  torn  from 
their  anchors,  substantial  buildings  are  blown 
to  pieces,  fruit  and  sugar  plantations  are  de- 
stroyed and  great  trees  are  uprooted;  and  the 
waves  whipped  up  on  the  sea  by  hurricane 
winds  are  the  largest  known  to  mariners.  A 
destructive  storm  of  September,  1889,  while 
on  its  way  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Caro- 
lina coast,  produced  a  high  surf  on  the  New 
Jersey  beaches,  though  the  storm  area  was  a 
thousand  miles  distant.  Hurricanes  are  closely 
related  to  the  destructive  tornadoes  that  occur 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  the  tornado  has 
a  smaller  diameter  and  is  more  violent  than 
the  hurricane.  Both  are  classed  as  cyclonic 
storms.    See  Cyclone;  Tornado. 

Consult  Ferrell's  Popular  Treatiae  on  the 
Winda. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE,  the  term,  both  in 
a  legal  and  a  popular  usage,  for  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  are  married  to  each  other. 

Common  Law  Status.  Under  the  old  English 
common  law,  which  forms  the  basis  of  most 
laws  to-day  in  England,  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  the  husband  and  wife  were 
accounted  one  person,  and  that  one  person 
was  the  husband.  When  a  woman  married, 
she  became  a  part — and  a  minor  part,  at  that 
^-of  her  husband;  she  was  civUiter  vioriua, 
which  means  dead  as  a  citizen.  Her  property, 
unless  it  was  most  carefully  and  rigidly  secured 
for  her  before  marriage,  became  absohitely  her 
husband's,  and  he  might  dispose  of  it  or  will 
it  away  as  he  chose.  Her  clothes  were  not  her 
own,  nor  were  her  earnings  or  her  children. 
She  could  make  no  contracts ;  she  could  not  sue 
or  be  sued.  For  centuries  she  could  not  even 
have  redress  for  wrongs  or  actual  brutality 
at  her  husband's  hands,  since  legally  she  was 
a  part  of  him,  and  so  she  was  entirely  at  his 
mercy.  Any  crime  committed  by  a  woman 
was  charged  to  her  husband;  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  she  had  acted  under  coercion  and 
by  his  orders.  Her  husband  was  legally  re- 
sponsible for  any  scandal  or  libel  uttered  by 
his  wife.  This  unfairness  and  inequality  con- 
tinued through  many  centuries. 

The  only  circumstances  under  which  a  mar- 
ried woman  was  treated  as  a  responsible  person 
were  in  case  she  was  married  to  an  alien  or  a 
convict,  or  in  the  event  that  her  husband  had 
been  banished.  In  that  case  her  property 
remained  her  own,  she  might  enter  into  con- 
tracts, sue  or  be  sued  as  a  feme  sole,  the  old 
legal  phrase  for  a  single  woman. 


Present  Status  of  Husband  and  Wife.  It 
is  the  tendency  to-day  to  modify  the  laws 
which  discriminate  so  unfairly  against  women, 
to  work  toward  a  real  equality.  But  the  prog- 
ress in  the  direction  of  better  laws  is  slow, 
and  it  is  uneven;  some  of  the  states  and  prov- 
inces are  still  in  the  Dark  Ages  as  far  as  fair 
legislation  for  women  is  concerned,  and  even 
in  the  most  progressive  and  enlightened  com- 
munities too  many  of  the  absurdities  of  the 
old  common  law  still  linger. 

Common  Law  Survivals.  In  connection  with 
the  facts  recited  below,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  laws  on  the  subject  are  far 
from  uniform.  The  statements  apply  to  the 
majority  of  conditions.  To-day  the  husband 
still  determines  the  place  of  residence;  but 
since  the  introduction  of  divorce  he  cannot 
force  his  wife  to  live  in  an  unhealthful  climate 
or  under  conditions  which  are  too  trying,  for 
he  lays  himself  open  thereby  to  the  charge  of 
cruelty.  But  under  most  laws  the  husband  can 
lock  his  wife  up  to  keep  her  from  leaving  him, 
forbid  her  to  visit  her  family,  compel  her  to 
go  to  a  specified  church,  restrain  her  from 
squandering  money,  keep  her  from  bad  com- 
pany and  punish  her  to  a  slight  extent.  Con- 
fined under, such  circumstances,  the  wife  has 
no  right  of  habeas  corpus  (which  see).  The 
wife  has  no  corresponding  rights  over  her  hus- 
band's liberty.  Wife-beating,  however,  which 
once  flourished,  is  now  a  severe  charge  against 
a  husband. 

Support  and  Earnings.  A  husband  is  bound 
to  support  his  wife  in  a  ratio  with  his  income 
and  ability,  unless  his  wife  has  forfeited  her 
right  by  misconduct,  has  waived  it  voluntarily, 
or  is  able  to  support  herself.  The  wife,  how- 
ever, has  no  right  to  her  husband's  services, 
although  in  most  jurisdictions  the  husband  has 
the  absolute  disposal  of  his  wife's  time,  services 
and  earnings.  In  Tennessee,  notably,  any 
wage-earning  wife  must  notify  her  employer 
in  writing  that  she  and  her  children  are  de- 
pendent on  herself  for  support,  or  her  earnings 
are  her  husband's. 

Property  Rights.  In  most  states  the  woman's 
property  automatically  becomes  her  husband's 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 
By  prenuptial  settlement  the  wife  may  have  a 
separate  estate;  without  such  a  settlement,  the 
use,  rents  and  profits  from  his  wife's  real  estate 
and  all  her  personal  property  go  to  the  hus- 
band. 

Husband's  Liability.  The  husband  is  liable 
for  debts  which  his  wife   contracted  before 
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marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  in  California, 
Nevada  and  the  Southern  states  the  wife's 
property,  her  business  or  its  profits  may  be 
attl^ched  by  her  husband's  creditors. 

In  some  states,  if  a  wife  commits  a  crime  in 
her  husband's  presence  he  is  responsible  for  it. 
He  is  also  liable  for  slander  which  she  speaks 
in  his  presence.  If  she  commits  a  crime  out 
of  his  sight  it  is  held  that  she  did  it  of  her 
own  accord,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  it 
herself.  The  wife  is  never  responsible  for  her 
husband's  crimes.  Under  the  old  common  law, 
where  a  man  and  wife  were  one,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  charge  them  with  conspiracy,  since 
conspiracy  by  one  person  was  held  a  manifest 
absurdity. 

The  Wife's  Dower  Right.  A  husband  can 
will  his  estate  away  from  his  wife,  provided 
he  leave  her  one-third.  This  one-third  is  called 
her  dower  right,  and  she  can  always  sue  suc- 
cessfully for  it.  The  wife  cannot  will  real  estate 
or  personal  property  unless  it  is  her  separate 
estate.  In  Tennessee,  again,  the  wife  can  sue 
for  her  third  of  her  deceased  husband's  prop- 
erty, but  no  matter  what  may  be  the  reading 
of  her  will,  the  husband  is  entitled  to  all  his 
deceased  wife's  estate.  This  dower  right  of  the 
wife  to  one-third  of  her  husband's  realty  holds 
good  even  during  life,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
get  her  consent  and  signature  before  he  can 
dispose  of  such  property  in  any  way. 

In  most  states  anything  bought  with  money 
belonging  to  both  husband  and  wife  belongs  to 
the  husband.  Personal  apparel,  unless  the  hus- 
band announces  in  actual  words  before  wit- 
nesses that  he  presents  it  to  his  wife,  is  the 
husband's  property.  In  other  states  the  hus- 
band owns  literally  half  of  each  article  of  his 
wife's  clothing. 

Husband  and  Wife  as  Witnesses.  An  inter- 
esting survival  of  old  common  law  spirit  is 
that  neither  husband  nor  wife  can  be  a  witness 
against  the  other,  except  in  cases  where  one 
is  suing  the  other — usually  for  separation  or 
divorce,  but  sometimes  for  civil  injuries  as 
well. 

The  Case  of  Joint  Guardianship.  The  most 
unjust  legislation  against  women  is  that  which 
does  not  give  her  a  joint  interest  with  her  hus- 
band in  their  children.  In  spite  of  its  obvious 
imfaimess,  in  many  states  the  father  seems  to 
be  the  only  legal  parent  a  child  has.  Limited 
only  by  the  laws  on  compulsory  education, 
employment  of  young  children,  etc.,  a  father 
can  put  his  child  to  work  when  and  where  he 
chooses,  and  has  the  sole  right  to  the  earnings 


as  long  as  that  child  is  a  minor.  One  hundred 
fifty  years  ago  Blackstone  said,  ''A  mother,  as 
such,  is  entitled  to  no  power,  but  only  to  rever- 
ence and  respect."  Reverence  and  respect, 
however,  without  legal  backing,  are  often  not 
enough  to  help  a  mother  to  keep  her  minor 
child  from  being  exploited  by  an  imscnipulous 
father.  Fortunately,  in  the  century-and-a-half 
since  Blackstone's  time,  this  sentiment  has  been 
modified,  and  in  many  jurisdictions  the  mother 
has  been  endowed  with  a  half-interest  in  h^ 
own  child.  ax. 

Consult  Macqueen's  Rights  and  Liabilities  of 
Husband  and  Wife,  from  Enflrllsh  standpoints; 
Schouler's  Domestic  Relations,  giving  a  summary 
of  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

HUSS,  John  (about  1373-1415),  a  Bohemian 
religious  reformer  and  martyr,  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  transmit  from  John  Wycliffe  to  Mar- 
tin Luther  the  torch  which  kindled  the  fires 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  (see  WrcuFn, 
John;  Reformation).  Hubs  became  a  lecturer 
in  the  University  of  Prague  in  1398,  where  two 
years  previously  he  had  received  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  In  1401  he  was  ordained  a  priest, 
becoming  the  popular  preacher  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Bethlehem  Chapel  in  Prague,  and 
confessor  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  By  this 
time  the  teachings  of  the  English  reformer 
Wycliffe  had  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
him,  and  his  translations  of  Wycliffe's  writings 
and  spirited  defense  of  his  opinions  stirred  up 
the  opposition  of  the  university  authorities, 
who  forbade  him  to  discuss  the  new  doctrines 
or  to  write  about  them. 

Neither  this  prohibition  nor  the  bull  issued 
by  Pope  Alexander  V  in  1409  against  Wydiffe's 
teachings,  nor  the  decree  of  excommunication 
directed  against  him  and  his  disciples  the  fol- 
lowing year,  served  to  turn  Huas  from  the 
path  which  he  believed  was  leading  him  to  the 
light.  Affairs  moved  rapidly  to  a  crisis.  In 
1412  there  appeared  in  Prague  a  messenger 
from  the  Pope  bearing  papal  bulls  by  idikh 
a  crusade  was  decreed  against  the  excommuni- 
cated king  of  Naples,  and  promising  religioiis 
advantages  to  those  who  would  take  part  i& 
it.  Huss  boldly  attacked  this  policy,  thereby 
widening  the  breach  between  him  and  the 
Church  authorities,  and  in  1414  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Coik- 
stance  to  answer  charges  of  heresy.  His  jour- 
ney thither  was  made  under  the  protection  of 
his  friend  Wenceslas,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  hit 
safety  was  guaranteed  l^  the  Emperor  Sigii^ 
mund. 
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arrival  in  Constance,  however,  Huss 
ed  and  cast  into  prison.  On  June  5, 
zaae  came  to  trial,  and  in  the  hear- 
re  the  Council  his  doctrines  were 
1  and  he  was  ordered  to  recant.  He 
Brmitted  to  defend  his  views  in  open 
d  his  plea  that  his  advocacy  of  Wyc- 
hings  was  not  a  renunciation  of  Ro- 
lolic  doctrines  did  not  satisfy  his 
The  Council  therefore  found  him  guilty 

and  he  was  delivered  over  to  the 
trities  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  The 
IBS  carried  out  on  July  6,  and  on  the 
execution  his  ashes  were  thrown  into 
J  of  the  Rhine.  The  martyrdom  of 
ed  sorrow  and  indignation  through- 
mia,  leading   finally   to   the   Hussite 

Hussites.  b.m.v/. 

Ltitzow's   Life   and   Times   of  Master 

K,  huz  zahr,  a  light-horse  cavalryman 
,  armed  with  carbine  and  saber.  This 
ivalry  originated  in  Hungary  in  1458, 
'  were  organized  to  fight  against  the 
d  the  name  was  derived  from  the 
ord  htuz,  meaning  twenty,  the  troops 
ed  by  the  taking  of  each  twentieth 
1  the  soldiers  were  counted.  The 
I  hussars  were  famed  for  their  cour- 
firore  a  semi-Oriental  dress  which  set 
of  uniforms  for  the  hussars  of  other 
7ho  now  form  a  part  of  nearly  all 
armies.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
th^  British  army  consists  of  hussars 
rs.  A  hussar's  original  uniform  con- 
a  high  cylindrical  cloth  cap,  jacket 
y  braiding  and  a  dolman  or  loose 
Ing  from  the  left  shoulder. 
TES,  hus'ites,  the  disciples  of  John 
Bohemian  religious  reformer,  whom 
red  as  a  martyr.  Following  his  death 
bout  450  Bohemian  nobles  organized 
s  into  a  semireligious  body  to  avenge 
of  their  leader  and  to  show  their 
if  the  decrees  of  the  Church.  From 
434,  under  the  generalship  of  Ziska 
3pius,  they  waged  a  vigorous  civil 
repeatedly  victorious  over  the  forces 
ist  them  by  the  Pope  and  Emperor 
,  and  harassed  and  terrorized  the 
>untrie8  bordering  on  Bohemia.  Con- 
diurches  were  destroyed,  and  priests 
B  were  slain. 

le  beginning  of  their  organization  the 
were  divided  in  doctrine  into  two 
these  were   the   CaUxtines,  or   con- 


servative party,  who  were  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  Church;  and  the  Taborites,  who  were 
radical  in  their  rejection  of  religious  doctrines 
and  practices.  A  third  party,  called  the  Or- 
phans, also  developed.  In  1431,  the  Council 
of  Basel  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Calixtines,  who  then  returned  to  the 
Church  and  acknowledged  Sigismund  as  king. 
The  Taborites  and  Orphans  were  completely 
routed  in  1434,  disappeared  as  a  political  power 
and  finally  became  identified  with  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren.    See  Huss,  John. 

HUTCHINSON,  Anne  (about  1590-1643),  a 
religious  reformer  in  colonial  America,  bom  in 
Lincolnshire,  England.  She  married  William 
Hutchinson,  and  emigrated  to  Boston  in  1634, 
where  she  soon  denounced  the  Massachusetts 
clergy,  whose  views  she  did  not  share.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  held  meetings  and  lectured,  and 
for  her  peculiar  theological  beliefs  was  ban- 
ished from  the  colony  for  heresy.  With  a 
number  of  friends  she  went  to  Rhode  Island 
and  started  a  settlement  at  Portsmouth,  one 
of  the  principles  of  the  new  colony  being  that 
no  one  was  "to  be  accounted  a  delinquent  for 
doctrine."  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
who  shared  her  opinions,  she  removed  to  a 
new  settlement  in  the  colony  of  New  York, 
where  in  1643  she  and  her  whole  family  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  all,  excepting  one  daugh- 
ter, were  killed  by  the  Indians. 

HUTCHINSON,  Thomas  (1711-1780),  the  last 
royal  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  colony, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Boston  and  was 
educated  at  Harvard.  His  political  career  be- 
gan in  1737,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Massa^ 
chusetts  General  Court.  He  took  part  in  the 
Albany  Convention  in  1754  and  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  colony  in  1760.  While  occupying 
this  office  he  issued  the  famous  Writ  of  Assist- 
ance (which  see).  He  opposed  the  Stamp 
Act,  but  considered  it  legal,  and  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  colonists  while  he  endeavored 
to  enforce  it.  During  this  period  his  house 
was  attacked  by  a  mob  and  manuscripts  and 
books  were  destroyed.  In  1769  he  became  act- 
ing governor,  when  Governor  Barnard  was 
sent  to  Virginia,  and  in  1771  received  his  com- 
mission as  governor.  Throughout  his  adminis- 
tration he  had  friction  with  the  colonists,  and 
in  1774,  when  General  Gage  was  appointed 
military  governor,  he  went  to  England  to  re- 
side. His  Diary  and  Letters  was  published  in 
1884,  and  in  1886  his  History  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  one  of  the  best  original  sources  bearing  on 
the  history  of  the  colonial  period. 
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HUTCHINSON,  Kan.,  the  county  seat  of 
Reno  County,  noted  for  its  salt  industry.  It 
is  situated  southeast  of  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  state  and  on  the  Arkansas  River. 
Wichita  is  forty-five  miles  directly  southeast 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  219  miles  east  by 
rail.  Three  trunk  lines  serve  the  city — the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific. The  city  was  founded  in  1871,  was  in- 
corporated in  1873  and  since  1909  has  been 
governed  on  the  commission  plan.  The  popu- 
lation in  1910  was  16,364;  a  Federal  estimate  in 
1916  showed  an  increase  to  20,753.  An  area  of 
nine  and  one-half  square  miles  defines  the  city's 
limits. 

Hutchinson  is  the  wholesale  and  jobbing  cen- 
ter for  a  large  district,  but  since  1887,  when  de- 
posits of  rock  salt  were  discovered,  its  interests 
have  been  largely  centered  in  this  industry. 
The  grain  and  meat-packing  industries  are  im- 
portant, and  the  manufacture  of  flour,  soda  ash 
and  strawboard  is  considerable.  The  place  is 
the  home  of  the  Kansas  State  Fair,  and  is  a 
noted  convention  city  in  its  territory.  Con- 
vention Hall,  the  State  Industrial  Reformatory, 
the  public  library  and  the  courthouse  are  the 
principal  buildings.  Besides  the  fair  grounds, 
which  cover  one  square  mile,  the  city  has  Glen- 
dale  and  Northside  parks. 

HUXLEY,  hux'li,  Thomas  Henry  (1825- 
1895),  a  famous  English  naturalist  and  a  leader 
among  men  of  science.  After  graduating  from 
the  University  of  London  in  1845  he  entered 
the  medical  service  of  the  navy.  He  spent 
four  years  on  H.  M.  S.  Rattlesnake  on  a  sur- 
veying expedition  in  Australasia,  where  he  had 
opportunity  to  study  the  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy of  the  transparent  oceanic  forms — jellyfish, 
pelagic  mollusks  and  worms.  He  sent  a  great 
many  valuable  scientific  papers  to  the  Royal 
Societies  while  on  the  cruise,  and  when  the 
Rattlesnake'  returned  in  1850  Huxley  found 
that  his  papers  had  made  him  famous.  In 
1853  he  retired  from  the  navy. 

In  1854  he  accepted  the  post  of  lecturer  on 
natural  history  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  the  voyage  of  the 
Rattlesnake  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Charles  Darwin,  and  also  of  the  botanist 
Hooker.  He  met  Tyndall  in  a  railway  car- 
riage on  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Ipswich  in  1851,  and  they  be- 
came warm  friends.  Huxley,  Tyndall  and 
Hooker  eventually  became  a  triiimvirate  which 
governed  and  determined  the  official  side  of 


scientific   affairs   in   London,   influencing  and 
directing  public  opinion. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Huxley  had  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  a  comparative  anato- 
mist, palaeontologist,  microscopist  and  an 
exponent  of  original  views  of  zoology.  When 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  was  published,  Hux- 
ley exhibited  a  new  activity  in  defending  and 
expounding  the  views  of  his  friend.  In  1883 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Two  years  later  he  retired  from  active  life 
on  account  of  ill  health,  but  between  that 
year  and  his  death  in  1895  he  published  a  great 
many  brilliant  essays.  Among  his  works  are: 
On  the  Theory  of  the  Vertebrate  Skull,  Tke 
Oceanic  Hydrozoa,  Man's  Place  in  Nature, 
On  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Causes  of  the  Phe- 
nomena of  Organic  Nature,  Elementary  Physir 
ology,  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Introduction  to  the  Classification  of  Ammalt, 
Critiques  and  Addresses,  American  Addresses, 
Physiography  and  Anatomy  of  Invertebmte 
Animals. 

Consult  Clodd'8  Thomas  Henry  Hugtey;  Oe- 
bom's  Huxley  and  EdHcaiion, 

HYACINTH,  hi'asinth,  a  favorite  spring 
flower  of  the  lily  family,  whose  blue,  white  or 
purple  blossoms  make  a  beautiful  display  in 
the  garden  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April.  The  hyacinth  grows  from  bulbs  and 
belongs  to  a  group  comprising  about  thirty 
species,  natives  of  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Syria 
and  Persia.  Introduced  into  Europe  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  flower 
speedily  became  popular  with  the  English  and 
the  Dutch,  and  its  cultivation  assumed  mam- 
moth proportions  in  Holland.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  that  country  are  especially  favorable 
to  the  production  of  bulbou»-rooted  flowers, 
and  hundreds  of  acres  are  given  over  to  the 
growth  of  hyacinths  near  Haarlem,  bringing 
in  a  yearly  revenue  of  many  thousands  of  dol* 
lars.  The  flowers  are  drooping  and  bell-shaped, 
and  both  single-  and  double-flowered  varieties 
are  cultivated.  In  Shelley's  poem,  The  Sentt- 
live  Plant,  are  these  lines: 

And  the  hyacinth  purple  and  white  and  blae, 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft»  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odor  within  the 


The  flowers  are  grown  in  open  beds,  in  hotr 
houses  and  in  the  home.  Rich,  weU-dnined 
soil  is  required  by  them  when  cultivated  ii 
the  open.  The  bulbs  are  planted  from  Sep- 
tember to  November,  about  five  inehflB  decfi^ 
and  in  beds  spaded  to  a  depth  of  twen^  ii 
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root  ■ttains  its  principal  growth  in  the 
and  during  the  winter  months  the  beds 
eorered  with  leaves  or  rotted  manure. 
J  in  the  spring,  when  the  flowen  appear, 
■tema  are  tied  to  alender  stakes  to  protect 
1  Irom  accident.  In  the  summer,  after  the 
n  have  withered,  the  bulbs  are  taken  up 
•tored  in  diy  soil  or  sand.     Florists,  by 


hyacinth  for  constancy  wl'  1(n  unchanging 
blu«.  BiTRNB  :  O  Luve  Win  Venlure  In. 

ing  the  bulbs  early  in  September,  can 
:  the  plants  to  blosaotn  by  Christmas  time. 
le  home  the  flowers  are  grown  in  hyacinth 
ea  filled  with  water. 

le  hyacinth  appears  in  a  favorite  old  Greek 
■\,  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  sprung  from 
}|ood  of  the  beautiful  Spartan  youth,  Hya- 
lus,  the  friend  of  .4pollo.  Zephyrus.  jeal- 
because  Hyacinthus  favored  Apo!)o,  caused 
latter's  quoit  to  strike  and  kill  the  youth 
e  the  two  were  at  play.  Grief-etricken, 
Uo  caused  a  purple  floner  to  spring  from 
drops  of  blood  that  fell  from  the  brow 
(yacinthus.  bj).m. 
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HTBRU),  At'bn'd,  the  oRspring  of  parents  of 
two  distinct  species,  examples  of  which  are 
found  among  plants,  beasts,  birds,  fish  and 
insects.  Among  animals  the  most  common  and 
most  useful  hybrid  ia  the  mule,  which  is  half 
ass,  half  horse  (see  Muif).  Hybridity  has 
much  greater  practical  value  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  than  in  the  animal.  The  advantages 
of  crossing  plants  are  numerous,  the  most  im- 
portant being  increase  of  siie  and  vigor,  greater 
hardiness  and  ability  to  resist  disease,  improve- 
ment of  quality  and  fiavor  and  increased  power 
of  adaptability  to  different  climates.  A  notable 
Ulustration  of  increase  in  size  and  vigor  ia  fur- 
nished by  the  crossing  of  the  English  walnut 
and  the  California  black  walnut,  which  has  K 
rate  of  growth  double  that  of  both  parents 
combined.  By  the  crossing  of  the  common 
pear  and  the  Chinese  sand  pear,  the  area  de- 
voted to  pear  growing  has  been  ext«nded  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  southward. 

In  France  when  the  grape  industry  seemed 
doomed  to  destruction  because  of  the  ravages 
of  the  PhyUoxera,  the  grapes  were  saved  by 
being  crossed  with  an  American  species  which 
was  immune.  A  striking  example  of  improve- 
ment in  flavor  is  furnished  by  certain  superior 
grades  of  smoking  tobacco,  the  result  of  cross- 
ing the  best  quality  of  Havana  tobacco  with 
species  having  larger  leaves.  Potatoes  have 
been  made  to  double  their  yield  per  acre  by 
means  of  the  hybridizing  process,  and  have  also 
increased  their  content  of  starch  from  fifteen 
lo  twenty-six  per  cent.  The  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  Luther  Burbank  in  crossing  vegetables, 
fruits  and  flowers  is  representative  of  what  can 
be  done  in  this  important  line  of  industry. 
See  BuRBANK,  Luther. 

Consult  Baleson'n  J/cndeJ's  Principle*  of  Bertd- 
Uji :  JorJnn  nnd  KellogB's  ScienUfic  Aspect  of 
Luther  BuTbank'a  Work. 

HYDERABAD,  kiderahbakd' ,  the  fourth 
city  in  population  in  India,  and  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  the  same  name,  which  is  known 
al^o  as  the  Nizam's  Dominionj;.  is  situated  in 
the  central  part  of  lower  India,  east  of  Bom- 
bay. Jt  is  a  wall-enclosed  city,  on  the  Musi 
River,  which  at  this  point  is  spanned  by  seven 
bridges,  and  the  town  ia  connected  by  ruil 
with  the  railway  system  of  India.  In  the  vi- 
cinity is  located  the  vast  British  military  camp 
of  Secunderabad.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
city  is  the  Char  Minar,  or  '■College  of  Four 
Minarets,"  built  above  tour  connected  arches. 
at  the  intersection  of  the  four  principal  streets. 
The  Nizam's  palace,  the  Mecca  mosque  and 
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the  British  residency  are  other  points  of  inter- 
est. Hyderabad  has  extensive  and  costly 
waterworks.     Population,  1911,  500,620. 

HYDRA,  hi'dra,  in  Greek  legend,  a  monster 
which  dwelt  in  Lake  Lerna,  in  Ancolts.  It  was 
credited  witJi  possessing  many  heads,  of  which 
the  centrul  one  was  immortal.  The  number  of 
heads  varied  from  nine  to  100,  any  one  of 
which  being  cut  off  was  immediately  replaced 
by  two  others,  unless  the  wound  was  seared 
by  fire.  The  destruction  of  this  monster  was 
the  second  labor  of  Hercules,  and  was  accom- 
plished with  the  assistance  of  lolaus  who,  as 
each  head  was  cut  off,  cauterized  the  wound. 
The  immortal  head  was  buried  beneath  a  huge 
stone.  See  Hercules,  subhead  The  Ttoelve 
Labors. 

HYDRA,  Fresr-water,  or  FRESH-WATER 
POLYP,  pol'ip,  one  of  the  simplest  of  the 
many-celled  animals,  un  inhabitant  of  fresh- 
water ponds.  It  belongs  to  the  same  branch 
of  the  animal  kingdc 
corals  and  jelly- 
fishes    (see    CoE- 

The  hydra  has  a 

cylindrical  body, 
which  is  about  as 
thick  as  fine  sew- 
ing-cotton and 
from  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  to  half 
an  inch  long.  At 
one  end  of  the 
body   there   is  a 


sion,  or  foot,  wit) 
which  it  clings  ti 
bits    of    sticks, 

stones  and  leaves  layers  o'r~mlnute""ceris"whloh 
in   the   water;    at    ™'"P">s«  the  body  walla. 
the  opposite  end  is  a  mouth  from  which  pro- 
jects a  circle  of  delicate  threads,  called  teiUa- 
cles,  varying  in  number  from  five  to  twelve 

Specimens  brought  into  the  schoolroom  and 
kept  in  a  dish  of  water  in  the  light  afford  an 
extremely  interesting  study.  If  watched  under 
a  microscope  the  hydra  will  seem  to  be  con- 
tinually changing  in  form.  Sometimes  it 
stretches  out  its  tentacles  until  they  look  like 
long,  delicate  threads;  at  other  times  it  con- 
tracts its  tentacles  and  ite  whole  body  until 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  tiny  egg  with  a 
group  of  wartlike  knobs  at  one  end.  It  is  also 
able  to  move  slowly  from  place  to  place.    If 
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some  small  water  fleas  are  placed  in  the  dirik, 
its  method  of  obtaining  its  food  can  be  ob- 
served. The  tentacles  are  provided  with  jnvsj 
fine  little  stinging  threads,  which  the  hydn 
shoots  into  the  body  of  its  prey,  like  a  minit- 
ture  lasso.  These  barbs  have  a  paralyiini 
effect,  and  the  captured  insect  is  soon  mastered 
and  drawn  by  the  contraction  of  the  tentadcB 
into  the  mouth  cavity. 

Hydras  propagate  for  the  most  part  by  bud- 
ding. That  is,  tiny  knoblike  growths  appear  oo 
the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  which,  as  tbejr 
become  larger,  gradually  acquire  t«ntacle». 
When  fully  developed  they  break  off  and  begin 
existence  anew  as  independent  hydras.  One 
of  the  moat  interesting  facts  in  conneetioD 
with  the  hydra  is  its  power  of  multiplying  hj 
division.  As  a  rule,  if  a  hydra  be  cut  into 
two  or  more  pieces,  each  portion  will  in  time 
develop  into  a  new  animal.  Several  spedei 
of  this  animal  have  been  identified,  two  of 
which  are  common  in  America.  One  is  bri^ 
green  in  color,  due  to  the  presence  of  diloro- 
phyll,  the  coloring  matter  found  in  plants.  The 
other  is  grayiah^rown.  Bjf.w. 

HYDRAHGBA,  hidran'jea,  the  name  given 
to  about  twenty-five  species  of  ornamental 
shrubs  of  the  saxifrage  family,  which  are  found 


r  animal, 
of  the  body,  oul 
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in  North  and  South  America,  China  and  Japu, 
The  flowers  vary  from  white  to  pink  aid 
bluish  and  are  small  individually,  but  tlMT 
grow  in  lai^,  showy  cluBters.  When  pun 
CD  some  soils,  the  pink  varieties  will  in  Iib* 
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«e  biuisb  blossoms.  The  common  hy- 
w  ia  a  native  of  China,  and  was  intro- 
.  into  England  in  1790.  The  wild,  or 
toon,  hydrangea  was  brought  into  Euro- 
cultivation  from  Virginia  in  1796.  The 
iT  cultivated  species  are  used  in  oroa- 
J  borders.  The  Horlennia,  or  Oloska,  is 
irfed  variety  which  is  grown  in  hothouses, 
ii  popular  for   Easter  decorations.     See 

DSATES,  hi'drayts.  In  chemistry  com- 
Is  are  usually  divided  into  three  chief 
e,  according  to  some  chftracteristic  prop- 

tfaey  possess.  These  groups  are  knowD 
ids,  baaea  and  salts.  The  bases  are  also 
n  as  hj/draies,  or  hydroridfs.  A  base  or 
'droxide  contains  a  metal  in  combination 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  oxygen  and 
igen  form  a  group  called  hydrozyl  (sym- 
iH>,  which  in  many  chemical  changes  acts 
.n  atom.  An  hydroxy!  contains  one  atom 
yg/ea  and  one  of  hydrogen,  instead  of  the 
itoms  of  hydrogen  that  enter  with  the 
>f  oxygen  into  the  composition  of  water. 
oxyl  does  not  exist  free  in  nature,  like 
lements  or  the  compouods,  but  it  enters 
nany  combinations.    It  forms  part  of  the 

group  of  organic  compounds  known  as 
ill. 

lical  hydrates  are  the  alkalies  (see  Al- 
.  The  name  alkali  refers  specially  to  the 
rtiea  of  these  compounds,  and  not  to  their 
ical  composition.  The  principal  alkaliea 
MHtic  soda,  which  is  sodium  hydroxide; 
c  potash,  or  potassium  hydroxide;  lime- 
,  or  calcium  hydroxide;  ammonia  water, 
iroonia,  or  ammonium  hydroxide. 
DRAVUC,  hidrawt'ik,  ENGINE,  a  ma- 

to  utiliic  the  power  of  falling  water  for 
lurpose  of  driving  machinery,  was  first 
led  by  Sir  William  Armstrong.  It  is 
efficient  when  working  under  a  full  load, 
jffectiveness  decreasing  with  the  load. 
F  types  are  in  use:  (I)  water-pressure 
ea  or  motors;   (2)  water  wheels;   (3)   tur- 

(see  W.\TER  Wheel;  Tuhbinb  Wheel). 
ly  speaking,  only  the  first  is  a  true  hy- 
c  engine.    It  is  similar  to  a  steam  engine, 

under  pressure  being  used  instead  of 
I.  The  water  is  forced  into  a  cylinder, 
og  back  the  piston  head  until  a  sliding 

is  opened  by  which  it  flows  out.  As 
a  small  part  of  Ihe  water  pressure  is 
in  driving  the  piston,  there  is  great  loss 
wrgy  and  these  engines  are  relatively 
HDt,   save   when   considerable    power   is 
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wanted  at  low  speed.  These  machines  have 
been  largely  displaced  by  electric  motors,  but 
are  still  used  occasionally  for  elevators  and  for 
pumping  air  for  pipe  organs.  cji.m. 

HYDBAUUC  PRESS.  For  one  man  to  lift 
hundreds  of  tons  would  seem  an  impossibility, 
or  at  least  to  be  a  task  requiring  very  compli- 
cated machinery.  In  truth,  however,  a  mech- 
anism scarcely   more  intricate  than  a  pump 


I  transform  the  power  of  the  human  arm  into 
enormous  pressure.  This  mechanism  is  the 
hydraulic  press.  Until  the  invention  of  more 
rapidly-acting  machinery  it  was  in  general  use 
for  pressing  cotton,  paper  or  hay  into  bales; 
for  squeezing  oil  from  cotton  seeds;  for  punch- 
ing holes  in  steel  plates  and  for  other  opera- 
tions requiring  unusual  power  of  compression. 
Its  principle  is  also  utilized  for  the  hydraulic 
elevator,  in  which  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
water  in  city  mains  lifts  the  weight  of  a 
number  of  people. 

A  hand-power  hydraulic  press  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  That  part  of  the  apparatus  which 
contains  the  small  piston  is  really  a  force 
pump  (see  PvMP) ;  when  the  handle  is  pressed 
down  water  or  oil  is  forced  past  the  valve  w, 
and  the  piston  p  is  raised.  Back  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  great  physicist,  Pascal, 
whose  biography  will  be  found  in  these  books, 
discovered  that  if  yovi  exert  pressure  upon  any 
part  of  a  liquid  enclosed  in  a  vessel  an  equal 
pressure  will  be  exerted  upon  everything  which 
the  liquid  touches,  that  is,  the  pressure  is 
transmitted  equally  in  all  directions.  If  the 
area  of  the  bottom  of  the  smaller  piston  is 
one  square  inch  and  the  lai^r  piston  has  a 
diameter  twenty-four  times  that  of  the  smaller, 
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the  area  of  the  larger  piston  will  be  576  square 
inches,  each  single  square  inch  of  which  will 
receive  pressure  equal  to  that  exerted  on  the 
square  inch  of  water  by  the  smaller  piston. 
Thus,  if  the  smaller  piston  exerts  a  force  of 
100  pounds,  the  larger  piston  will  receive  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  lift  576  times  100  pounds, 
or  57,600  pounds.  If  the  handle  of  the  small 
piston  is  made  a  lever  with  a  mechanical  ad- 
vantage of  four  (see  Lever)  a  man  exerting  a 
force  of  100  pounds  can  lift  four  times  57,600 
pounds,  or  230,400  pounds,  which  is  115^  tons. 

Of  course  the  hydraulic  press  does  not  lift 
its  load  the  entire  distance  in  a  single  move- 
ment of  the  hand  lever.  If  the  small  piston 
moves  downward  six  inches  it  displaces  six 
cubic  inches  of  water,  but  this  amount  spread 
beneath  the  576  square  inches  of  the  larger 
piston  will  raise  the  latter  only  %76  of  six 
inches,  or  0.010  inch.  As  soon  as  the  stroke 
is  completed,  the  valve  w  closes;  when  the 
handle  is  drawn  up  more  water  enters  through 
the  valve  v,  and  a  second  stroke  can  then  be 
made.  c.h.h. 

HYDRAITLXC  RAM,  a  machine  to  use  the 
momentum  of  falling  water  to  lift  water  higher 
than  the  source  of  supply.  In  the  diagram, 
water  from  the  reservoir  r  flows  through  the 
pipe  p  and  out  through  the  valve  cv.    As  the 
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Tho  letters  which  ser\'e  to  explain  Its  operation 
are  referred  to  in  the  text. 

flow  becomes  faster  the  pressure  closes  the  valve 
cVf  suddenly  checking  the  momentum  of  the 
water,  as  when  the  water  from  a  hydrant  is  sud- 
denly shut  off.  There  is  a  back  pressure  which 
forces  the  water  through  valve  b  into  the  air 
chamber  a.  The  air  is  comprcs.scd  and  by  its 
pressure  closes  valve  6  and  forces  the  water  in 
the  chamber  up  through  the  pipe  c.  Since  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  water  flowing  through 
pipe  p  is  forced  up  through  pipe  e,  the  machine 
is  not  of  practical  value  unless  the  source  of 
supply  is  much  greater  than  the  amount 
needed.  If  the  machine  were  perfectly  effi- 
cient, one-fifth   of  the  water  in  p  would  be 


raised  five  feet  in  e;  but,  as  there  is  much  Ion 
by  friction  and  waste,  an  efficiency  of  fifty 
per  cent  is  high,  and  even  that  is  rapidly 
diminished  if  the  ratio  of  the  fall  to  the  hei|jht 
raised  becomes  greater  than  one  to  twelve. 

HYDRAULICS ,  hi  drawl '  iks.  When  we  open 
a  faucet  in  our  house  to  get  a  glass  of  water; 
when  we  see  the  embankments  and  levees 
which  protect  the  lands  along  the  banks  of 
many  rivers  from  disastrous  floods;  when  ire 
think  of  the  great  canals  that  have  been  built 
for  improving  communication  by  water;  when 
we  read  of  the  great  irrigation  works  idiich 
transform  arid  places  into  fertile  plains  or 
smiling  gardens,  we  must  remember  that  men 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  all  these  worb 
as  the  result  of  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  about  the  natural  laws  that  govern 
liquids  in  motion.  The  branch  of  phyncs 
which  deals  with  the  laws  of  liquids  in  motion 
or  of  flowing  liquids  is  known  as  hydraulics,  i 
name  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
means  pertaining  to  water.  The  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  hydraulics  has  pvai 
rise  to  the  science  of  hydraulic  engineering,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  benefits 
named  above. 

Laws  of  Flowing  Liquids.  In  this  artide 
can  be  given  only  a  few  of  the  fundamental 
laws  to  which  liquids  in  motion  are  subjected. 
When  water  descends  or  flows  it  is  subjected 
in  theory  to  the  same  laws  as  all  falling  bodies 
(which  see).  If  a  hole  be  made  in  the  aide 
of  a  vessel  containing  water,  the  water  flows 
out  of  the  hole,  or  oriflce,  forming  a  jet.  One 
important  physical  law  regarding  a  jet  of  water 
is  the  following:  the  velocity  with  which  a 
jet  of  water  issues  from  the  orifice  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  body  falling  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  orifice.  A  descending  jet  of  water 
will  therefore  acquire  the  same  velocity  that  a 
stone  would  acquire  in  falling  from  the  hi^ 
level  of  the  descending  jet  to  the  ground.  A 
jet  which  issues  from  a  dam  through  an  orifiee 
made  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
will  have  the  same  velocity  as  a  stone  wfaick 
has  fallen  ten  feet.  It  follows  that  the  veloeily 
with  which  a  jet  flows  depends  on  the  hei|)rt 
of  the  liquid  above  the  orifice. 

Another  important  law  is  the  following:  a 
jet  of  water  will  rise  to  the  level  of  its  aoone. 
If  a  cistern  is  on  a  support  twenty-five  feet 
high,  and  a  pipe  leading  to  the  ground  ud 
having  the  lower  end  bent  upward  is  attacM 
to  it,  a  jet  issuing  from  the  pipe  will  rise  theo* 
retically  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the  witff  ii 
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torn,  that  ia,  twenty-five  feet.   But  on  ac- 

of  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the 
a  of  the  liquid  against  the  sides  of  the 
lie  water  never  rises  quite  as  high, 
r  of  Water  in  Rivers.  Water  flows  in  a 
t,  M  in  rivers,  on  account  of  the  inclina- 
I  the  channel.    An  inclination  of  three 

per  mile  is  suflScient  to  give  motion  to 
and  to  produce  a  velocity  of  three  miles 
ur.  But  the  flow  is  also  affected  by  the 
3f  the  channel  as  well  as  by  the  friction 

ita  banks  and  the  bottom.  Thus  the 
t  in  a  river  moves  more  swiftly  at  the 
,  where  there  is  less  friction,  than  near 
ores  or  the  bottom. 

ier  Supply  of  Cities.  The  necessity  of 
ing  a  pure  and  plentiful  supply  of  water 
08  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
dence  of  hydraulic  engineerint;  has  to 
various  difficult  problems.     The  water- 

of  some  of  the  big  cities  are  marvelous 

3f  engineering,  which  compel  admiration 

e  knowledge,  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 

ers  who  planned  and  constructed  these 

The  chief  problem  which  has  to  be 

in  any  of  these  undertakings  is  how  to 
/  the  water  from  the  source  to  the  place 

it  is  to  be  used.    Sometimes  the  water 

be  carried  over  great  distances  and  this 

itates   the    construction    of    large    aque- 

re8er\'oir8    and    other    similar    works. 

comes  the  problem  of  distributing  the 

in  the  city  over  a  wide  area  by  means 
{reat  number  of  pipes  of  various  sizes, 

bring  it  into  the  homes  of  the  people. 

pipes  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
ley  shall  always  contain  a  constant  flow 
:er  under  the  proper  pressure.  Another 
m  which  has  to  be  solved  is  to  furnish 
1  pressure  in  order  to  force  the  water  to 
p  of  tall  buildings.  In  cities  like  Denver 
08  Angeles,  which  are  situated  near  the 
ains,  the  water  is  conducted  to  the  city 
ge  pipes  from  reservoirs  built  on  the 
ains.    As  water  tends  to  rise  to  the  level 

source,  it  will  rise  in  the  buildings  to 
iight  of  the  reservoir.  This  is  known  as 
2vUy  system  of  waterworks.  But  in  most 
such  as  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
hicago,  a  special  system  of  pumping  has 

employed  in  order  to  attain  a  result 
ed  thus  easily  in  mountainous  country. 
ious  machines  for  using  the  force  of  fall- 
iter  have  been  constructed  and  most  of 
ire  described  under  their  prop>er  headings 
le  volumes.  cr.m. 


Related  Sobjeets.  The  reader  will  be  assist- 
ed to  broader  knowledge  of  hydraulics  by  refer- 
ence to  the  following  articles  in  these  volumes : 

Hydraulic  Ram  Turbine  Wheel 

Hydrostatics  Water  Wheel 

HYDRO ABROPLANE,  hi  droaer'o  plane,  or 
HYDROPLANB,  a  flying  boat,  or  in  other 
words,  any  aeroplane  designed  to  rise  from  and 
alight  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  be  pro- 
pelled upon  the  water.  It  was  evolved  in  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  way  from  the  earlier 
forms  of  aeroplanes,  and  had  its  origin  in  the 
mere  adding,  to  the  regular  form  of  flying 
machine,  of  floats  which  should  prevent  the 
sinking  of  the  machine  if  it  happened  to  come 
down  into  the  water.  This  called  attention 
to  other  possibilities,  and  distinct  forms  were 
developed,  some  having  floats  instead  of  skids, 
some  with  regular  boat  bodies.  This  latter 
form  bids  fair  to  be  the  more  popular.  By  no 
means  have  all  the  problems  been  solved,  for 
while  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  a 
machine  which  may  be  anchored  upon  or  raised 
from  smooth  water,  a  turbulent  water  surface 
complicates  matters.  For  a  fuller  discussion 
of  hydroaeroplane,  with  its  relation  to  other 
phases  of  aeronautics,  see  Flying  Machine. 

HYDROCARBONS,  hi  dro  kar' hahnz,  are 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Some 
of  them  occur  in  nature  as  natural  gas,  petro- 
leum, turpentine,  asphalt,  etc.  Others  are  made 
artificially.  The  commercial  products  of  petro- 
leum, such  as  benzine,  gasoline,  kerosene,  lubri- 
cating oils  and  paraffin  wax,  are  mixtures  of 
hydrocarbons.  Coal  gas  contains  hydrocar- 
bons and  so  also  the  by-products  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  from  coal.  Acetylene,  also  used 
as  an  illuminating  gas,  is  a  hydrocarbon.  The 
dangerous  "fire-damp,"  which  is  the  cause  of 
many  dreadful  explosions  in  mines,  is  the  hy- 
drocarbon methane,  which  is  also  the  principal 
constituent  of  natural  gas  and  an  important 
one  in  coal  gas. 

In  chemistry  the  hydrocarbons  are  of  great 
theoretical  interest.  It  is  the  common  prac- 
tice to  regard  all  the  compounds  of  carbon 
as  "derived"  from  the  hydrocarbons.  This 
does  nol  mean  that  all  such  compounds  are 
actually  made  from  hydrocarbons,  but  only 
that  it'  is  convenient  to  classify  them  according 
to  their  theoretical  relationship  to  the  hydro- 
carbons. For  this  reason  organic  chemistry, 
the  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
compounds  of  carbon,  is  often  defined  as  "the 
chemistry  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  de- 
rivatives."   Hydrocarbons  are  divided  into,  two 
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great  classes  known  as  aliphatic  and  aromatic. 
Methane,  acetylene  and  the  petroleum  hydro- 
carbons belong  to  the  former  group,  taking 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  aliphe,  meaning 
fat,  fats  being  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons  of 
this  class.  The  coal-tar  products  belong  to 
the  aromatic  group  (aroma,  a  pleasant  odor). 
Examples  are  benzene  (a  different  substance 
from  benzine),  naphthalene  (familiar  as  moth- 
balls), and  anthracene.  It  is  principally  from 
these  aromatic  hydrocarbons  that  coal-tar  dyes 
are  made.  jj'.s. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  followingr  articles  in  these  volumes : 

Acetylene  Coal 

Aniline  Coal  Tar 

Chemistry 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID,  hidroklo'nk  as' id. 
See  Hydrogen  Chloride. 

HYDROCYANIC ,  hi  dro  si  an '  ik,  ACID .  See 
Prussic  Acid. 

HYDROFLUORIC ,  hi  dro  floo  or '  ik,  ACID , 
the  only  known  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
fluorine,  is  a  very  strong,  poisonous  acid  found 
in  liquid  form  or  as  a  colorless  gas.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  etching  on  glass,  and  in  chem- 
istry in  the  analysis  of  substances  containing 
silica,  which  it  changes  into  vapor.  It  attacks 
most  metals  violently,  but  will  not  affect  lead ; 
it  is  therefore  stored  in  lead,  wax  or  gutta- 
percha containers.  Even  when  highly  diluted 
with  air,  it  is  injurious  to  the  lungs,  while  to 
breath  the  pure  vapor  means  death.  In  etch- 
ing, the  plate  to  be  etched  is  coated  with  wax, 
the  design  is  scratched  through  to  the  glass, 
and  the  plate  is  exposed  to  the  acid.  When 
the  wax  is  melted  off,  the  design  is  bitten  into 
the  glass.    See  Fluorine.  j.f.8. 

HYDROGEN,  hi'drojen,  from  Greek  words 
meaning  water-producing,  is  a  tasteless,  odor- 
less, colorless  elementary  gas.  It  is  found  in 
the  gases  from  volcanoes,  certain  oil  wells,  the 
Stassfurt,  Germany,  salt  beds,  and  in  the  gases 
formed  in  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues.  It  is  also  known  to  be  part  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and  has  been  discovered 
in  meteorites.  When  water  is  decomposed  it 
yields  one-ninth  of  its  weight  of  hydrogen. 
Such  decomposition  of  water  is  most  readily 
brought  about  by  passing  an  electric  current 
through  the  water.  Pure  water  is  a  very  poor 
conductor  of  electricity.  To  make  the  current 
pass  well  we  add  to  the  water  about  one-tenth 
its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of  caustic  soda. 
Hydrogen  then  comes  off  at  one  of  the  wires 
(electrodes  or  poles)  by  which  the  current  is 


led  into  the  water  and  oxygen  from  the  other. 
The  volume  of  hydrogen  obtained  is  twiee  ai 
great  as  that  of  the  oxygen,  but  its  weight  is 
only  one-eighth  as  great,  because  oxygea  ib 
sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen.  Hydrogen 
is  the  one  essential  element  in  all  adds;  hence 
it  may  be  obtained  by  the  decompositioii  d 
an  acid  by  a  metal.  It  has  great  afiSnity  for 
oxygen,  with  which  it  forms  water.  A  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ignited  by  a  flame 
or  an  electric  spark  explodes  most  violently. 
Hydrogen  is  called  a  reducing  agent  became 
of  its  power  of  withdrawing  oxygen  from  com- 
pounds containing  large  proportions  of  that 
element.  Thus  if  hydrogen  is  passed  over 
heated  iron  rust,  the  rust  is  reconverted  into 
iron. 

It  bums  with  a  very  hot,  coloriess  flame,  but 
other  substances  will  not  bum  in  it.  The  cay- 
hydrogen  flame  is  an  application  of  its  affinity 
for  oxygen  to  industries  where  veiy  great  heat 
must  be  obtained.  A  stream  of  hydrogen  buns 
in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  the  two  uniting  without 
explosion  to  form  water.  It  will  not  support 
life,  although  breathing  it  is  not  directly  in- 
jurious. It  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  pitch 
of  the  voice  to  a  high,  thin  squeak.  It  is  the 
lightest  of  all  gases,  and  is  therefore  sometimes 
employed  to  raise  balloons.    See  Oxygen. 

Hydrogen  is  used  to  convert  liquid  fats 
into  more  valuable  solid  fats.  This  prooesi  is 
called  hydrogenation.  jja 

HYDROGEN  CHLORIDB,  klo'ride,  is  the 
only  known  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chkh 
rine.  It  is  a  pungent,  fuming,  colorless  gas,  one 
and  one-fifth  times  heavier  than  air.  It  di^ 
solves  easily  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  the 
commercial  hydrochloric,  or  muriatic,  add. 
Hydrochloric  acid  occurs  in  the  gases  of  Tol- 
canoes  and  in  the  water  of  rivers  flowing 
through  volcanic  regions.  It  is  found  aliD  ia 
very  dilute  form  in  the  digestive  juices  of  met 
and  animals,  and  hence  is  sometimes  given  ai 
a  tonic.  It  attacks  most  metals,  evcdving  hf- 
drogen  and  forming  the  chloride  of  the  metal 
A  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  adds  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  one  is  calkd  oqtt 
regia,  meaning  royal  water,  because  it  vil 
dissolve  gold,  "the  king  of  metals." 

Hydrochloric  is  one  of  the  strongeit  (<v 
most  active)  acids,  and  with  the  exoeptioH  d 
sulphuric  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  addL  ft  ■ 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  mamifiMlai 
of  soda  from  salt,  and  is  used  UiBdy  for  tis 
production  of  the  elemoEitaiy  gw 
(which  see)  and  of  the  chlorides  of  tbe 
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B  employment  also  Id  dyeing  and  in  the 
kctuie  of  dyes,  ■□  the  treatment  of  bones 
»  production  of  glue,  gelatin  and  bone- 
and  in  many  other  induetrial  processes. 
naoatN;  Chukine.  j^s. 

IBOGEH  PBBOXIDE,  peroi-id,  also 
u  Htdbooen  Dioxide,  I^oxidg  op  Hr- 
',  or  OxTOENAim  Water,  is  a  compound 
■sen  and  hydrogen  containing  twice  as 
(nygen  per  pound  of  hydrogen  as  doei 
Because  it  contains  more  oxygen  than 
jrnuJ  compound  water,  it  is  very  un- 
easily giving  up  oxygen  and  becoming 
Oxygen  so  set  free  is  called  TUuceitl 
Hn),  and  is  very  active  chemically, 
[  easily  with  other  substances  with  which 
les  in  contact;  for  instance,  black  lead 
le  is  oxidiied  to  white  lead  sulphate 
xumtion).  This  property  makes  it  valu- 
»  an  antiseptic  in  medicine,  and  as  a 
tng  agent,  especially  for  hair,  feathers 
vory,  which  are  injured  by  cheaper 
log  agents.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  corn- 
sold  as  a  three  per  cent  solution  in 
The  pure  substance  is  rarely  made, 
ecdorlese  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and 
cult  to  keep  on  account  of  its  tendency 
impose.  JJ.B. 

•SOGEN  SULPHIDE,  sul'fide.  See  Svi^ 
m  Hydbogen. 

iKOGRAPEY,  hidrog'Tafi,  that  branch 
sical  geography  which  treats  of  the  sur- 
ktera  of  the  earth.  It  is  concerned  with 
jning  and  making  known  the  rendition 
!pth  of  navigable  waters,  both  oceanic 
and,  and  the  making  of  charts  and  maps 
g  the  coast  formation,  channels,  reefs, 
and  also  currents,  tides  and  winds.  The 
States  coast  and  river  surveys  are  con- 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hydrographic 
ment  at  Washington,  This  3er\'ice  is 
nportant  to  the  commercial  and  marine 
to  of  the  country.  Great  Britain,  being 
time  nation,  has  a  vciy  thorough  and 
ve  governmental  department  of  hydrog- 
and  this  service  for  Canada  has  always 
iluntcered  by  Britain. 
BOKETEB,     hidrom'eler,    an    instru- 

0  determine  the  density  of  liquids.     It 

1  usually  of  a  slender  sealed  glass  tube 
bulb  at  one  end  containing  mercury  or 
ut  may  have  a  cup  at  the  end  to  hold 
'i|At:  The  weight  is  required  to  bold 
itniment  in  a  vertical  position  in  the 

The  depth  to  which  the  instrument 
n  ¥nter  is  marked  zero,  and  the  rest 
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of  the  stem  is  scaled  like  a  thermometer.    In 

any  liquid  other  than  water  it  sinks  to  a  depth 

greater  or  less  than  it  would  in  water;  the 

density  of  the  liquid 

may  thereby  be  read.       tt 

Hydrometeis  used  to       | 

test    the    purity    of 

milk  are  called  Utc- 

tometers;  of  alcohol, 

olcoholometen;  and 

the  strength  of  the 

brine  in  the  boilers 

of    seagoing     ships, 

talinomeleTs.      See 

Gravitt,  Specific. 

HYDROPHOBIA, 
At  <fro  jo'bi  a,  a  dread 
disease,  the  name 
of  which  means 
fear  of  water.  It  re- 
sults from  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog  or 
other  animal  suffer- 
ing from  hydropho- 
bia, and  first  shows 
itself  by  inability  to 
swallow,  not  only 
water  but  even  the 
secretions  of  the 
mouth;  unless  prog- 
ress of  the  malady 
is  arrested  convul- 
sions and  death  fol- 
low. It  is  now  pos- 
sible   to    save    the 
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world,     but     which 
should  be  used  im- 
mediately after  the  ( 
accident ;    once    the  ^"' 

disease  develops  the  treatment  is  valueless. 
The  period  of  time  elapsing  between  the  bite 
and  the  convulsions  is  so  variable  (from  one 
week  to  two  years)  that  the  Pasteur  treatment 
should  be  used  in  every  suspected  case,  inas- 
much as  cases  so  treated  rarely  develop  the 
disease. 

Treatment.  When  a  person  is  bitten,  the 
victim  should  suck  the  wound,  if  possible,  and 
hasten  to  the  nearest  physician,  trtio  will 
promptly  bum  the  wound  with  a  hot  iron  or 
nitric  or  carbolic  acid.  Then  the  patient 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  the  nearest  place 
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where  the  treatment  can  be  administered. 
Many  state  and  provincial  governments  and 
some  local  boards  of  health  now  provide  the 
Pasteur  treatment.  The  head  of  the  dog 
should  be  sent  to  the  nearest  laboratory  for 
examination  of  the  brain;  this  should  always 
be  done,  for  if  the  active  cause  of  hydropho- 
bia be  not  found  it  will  greatly  ease  the  vic- 
tim's mind,  and  if  it  is  found  the  Pasteur 
treatment  can  be  promptly  given.  Once  con- 
vulsions set  in,  the  case  is  hopeless.      w.AJi. 

Consult  Keirle's  Studies  in  Rabies. 

HYDROSTATIC,  hi  dro  slat'  ik,  PRESS. 
See  Hydrauuc  Press. 

HYDROSTATICS,  hi  dro  slat' iks,  the  term 
now  generally  applied  to  the  laws  that  govern 
fluids  at  rest;  that  is,  the  laws  of  liquid  and 
gas  pressure.  Formerly  the  study  of  gas  pres- 
sures was  known  as  pneumatics. 

(1)  The  primary  law  of  hydrostatics  is 
Pascal's  theorem,  that  fluids  transmit  pressure 
equally  in  all  directions.  This  is  easily  shown 
with  water,  which  is  far  less  compressible  than 
a  gas.  If  a  bottle  whose  neck  has  an  opening 
one  square  inch  in  area  is  filled  with  water, 
and  a  weight  of  one  pound  is  placed  upon  the 
cork,  the  pressure  of  the  water  over  each 
square  inch  of  the  inside  of  the  bottle  is  one 
pound;  or,  there  is  a  total  pressure  of  as  many 
pounds  as  there  are  square  inches  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  whole  bottle. 

(2)  The  second  law  is  that  the  pressure  is 
proportional  to  the  depth  and  independent  of 
the  shape  oj  the  vessel.  The  more  water  in 
the  bottle  the  more  pressure  will  there  be 
on  the  bottom.  The  shape,  however,  is  not 
important,  for  by  the  first  law  pressure  is 
equally  distributed.  This  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  construction  of  high  reservoirs 
or  in  harnessing  water  to  drive  hydraulic  en- 
gines. 

(3)  The  third  law,  known  as  Archimedes* 
principle,  states  that  the  buoyant  force  on  an 
immersed  body  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  displaced;  or,  a  body  is  buoyed  up  by  a 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  steel  ships  are  built. 
Steel  itself  is  about  eight  times  heavier  than 
water,  but  the  whole  ship  displaces  a  volume 
of  water  much  greater  than  the  volume  of  steel 
in  the  ship.  A  balloon  will  float  in  the  air 
because  it  is  filled  with  hydrogen,  which  is 
lighter  than  the  same  volume  of  air. 

Gas  Pressures.  The  laws  of  hydrostatics 
apply  equally  to  gases,  but  two  others  which 


apply  to  gases  only  are  more  directly  impor- 
tant. They  are  the  laws  of  Charles  and  Boyle. 
Boyle's  law  states  that  the  volume  of  a  given 
mass  of  gas  at  a  constarU  temperatwre  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  pressure;  that  k, 
as  the  pressure  increases  the  volume  decreaget. 
Charles'  law  says  that  if  the  pressure  remam 
the  same,  the  volume  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  temperatures;  that  is,  as  the  temperO' 
ture  rises,  the  gas  expands.  These  laws  are 
the  basis  of  all  scientific  work  that  invdves 
the  motion,  elasticity,  density,  condensation, 
rarefaction,  resistance  and  weight  of  gases. 
See  Gas.  ox. 

HYDROSULPHURIC,  hi  dro  sul  fu' rik, 
ACID.     See  Sulphureted  Hydrogen. 

HYDROTHERAPY,  hi  dro  ther' a  pi,  a  word 
of  Greek  derivation,  meaning  literally  the 
treatment  of  disease  with  water.  As  generally 
understood,  the  term  refers  to  the  systematic 
use  of  water  at  varying  temperatures,  and  with 
varying  methods  of  application,  for  the  relief 
of  diseased  conditions.  As  an  aid  to  internal 
surgical  treatment  it  is  to  be  considered  of 
value  and  has  been  of  service  in  kidney  and 
liver  troubles,  ner\'ous  disorders  of  obscure 
origin,  skin  troubles  and  those  affecting  nutri- 
tion. The  term  includes  internal  as  well  u 
external  application  of  water,  which,  accord- 
ingly, may  be  swallowed,  used  as  an  injection 
into  various  body  cavities  or  applied  exter* 
nally,  hot  or  cold,  locally  or  generally,  as  the 
needs  of  the  patient  demand.  Water  treat- 
ment  is  administered  at  such  well-known  Euro- 
pean watering  places  as  Marienbad,  Emi, 
Vichy  and  Bath,  and  patients  may  test  the 
virtues  of  hydrotherapy  in  America  at  Mount 
Clemens  and  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Hot  Sprioffi 
Ark.,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  Colorado  Sprincii 
Colo.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  other  plaeei 
of  less  renown. 

HYENA,  hie'na,  a  skulking,  wolflike  ammaL 
whose  wild  howl,  sounding  like  the  ahrieking 
laugh  of  a  maniac,  fills  the  night  with  tenor 
as  it  prowls  about  after  dark  in  seardi  of  food. 
The  most  marked  physical  attribute  of  this 
animal  is  its  powerful  jaws,  which  can  eMfljT 
break  the  bones  of  an  ox,  although  its  BMB 
food  is  the  flesh  of  dead  animalB. 

The  hyena  has  prominent,  ferocious  e^H, 
long,  erect  ears  and  very  short  hind  legi  whkk 
give  its  body  an  awkward,  hump-bafiked  ip* 
peurance.  There  are  three  species,  all  of  which 
have  long,  brown,  coarse  hair,  but  in  diitiift* 
guished  by  their  markings.  The  most  tJi^ 
and  familiar  form  is  the  striped  lQreiia»  vfckk 


through  Southern  Asia  from  Abyssinia 
\im,  while  the  other  two,  one  spotted  and 
nnm,  are  found  over  much  of  Africa, 
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of  the  Sahara  Desert.    All  three  species 
I  very  diattgreeable  odor,  which  is  another 
ir  unpleasant  characten«tica. 
}BIA,  hije'ya,  in  Greek  mythology,  the 

■  of  health  and  the  daughter  of  Aescu- 
,  with  whom  she  was  worshiped  at  Athens, 
ih  and  elsewhere.  She  is  represented  in 
eompanied  by  her  father,  or  sometimes 

with  a  snake  at  her  side,  the  symbol  of 
g  power  delegated  to  her  from  Apollo. 
*lly  Hygeia  was  an  independent  goddess, 
tter  was  joined  with  other  deities  who 
identified  with  the  cure  of  disease.    The 

of  the  modern  word  hygiene  is  thus  ac- 
id for. 

JUtHlt,  ki'ji  en,  or  hi'jeen,  from  a 
ti  word  and  a  Greek  word  which  mean 
healtkj/,  is  the  name  applied  to  that 
I  of  medical  science  which  concerns 
with  the  preservation  of  health.    Though 

■  not  include  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
gery,  it  is  regarded  as  a  branch  of  mcdi- 
ience  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  pre- 
n  of  disease.  Medicine  is  administered 
irgical  operations  performed  to  make  the 
Fell;  the  well  apply  the  laws  of  hygiene 
ler  to  keep  well, 

Ctene    may    be   divided    into    four    main 

Ks:  personal,  domestic,  public  and  mili- 

lygiene. 

wsal  Hygiene.    To  live  hygicnically  one 

understand  the  needs  and  character  of 
lyaical   organism.     First   of  all.  he   must 

how  to  select  his  daily  food,  for  good 
1  depends  primarily  on  proper  nourish- 
The  elements,  nutritive  and  fuel  value, 
ligntibility  of  the  foods  in  common  use 
lUy  treated  in  these  volumes  in  the  arti- 
^ooo  and  Diet.  Closely  connected  with 
ibject  of  foods  is  that  of  beverages.  Tea 
offee  are  both  stimulants,  but  neither  has 
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nutritive  qualities.  Excessive  use  of  either  is 
aa  much  to  be  avoided  as  indulgence  in  wine, 
beer  and  distilled  liquors  and  narcotic  drugs. 
Every  person  who  desires  to  keep  well  should 
drink  at  least  six  glasses  of  pure  water  each 
day,  one  on  rising,  two  between  breakfast  and 
luncheon,  two  between  luncheon  and  dinner 
and  one  on  retiring.  The  moderate  drinking 
of  wat«r  at  meals  is  also  advocated  by  many 
physicians. 

The  selection  of  clothing  is  another  factor 
in  personal  hygiene.  One  should  vary  his 
dress  according  to  hb  i^e,  occupation  aod  the 
season  of  the  year.  Common  sense  requires 
that  rubbers  be  worn  in  damp  weather  and 
that  warm  underwear  be  chosen  for  the  cold 
months.  The  clothing  should  not  be  too  tight- 
fitting  nor  should  it  in  any  way  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  bodily  movements  or  the  circu- 
lation. Women  and  girls  should  shun  ex- 
tremely high  heels,  which  throw  forward  the 
weight  of  the  body  to  an  abnormal  degree, 
long  walking  skirts  that  gather  up  the  filth 
germs  in  the  street,  and  the  tight  stays  that 
by  their  pressure  may  injure  the  internal 
organs. 

Everyone  who  works  indoors  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  should  take  some  form  of  daily 
exercise,  preferably  in  the  open  air.  Physical 
activity  is  a  necessity  if  the  bodily  organs  are 
to  develop  properly  and  carry  on  their  func- 
tions regularly.  Rest  and  sleep  are  equally 
important.  The  person  who  is  weakened  by 
overwork  and  insufficient  sleep  is  in  just  the 
condition  to  succumb  easily  to  disease.  One 
should  sleep  at  least  eight  hours  a  day,  as  a 
nile,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
sleeping  room  thoroughly  ventilated.  No  one 
who  steeps  in  stagnant  air  can  rest  properly. 

Personal  cleanliness  is  all  important.  Unless 
the  entire  body  is  bathed  frequently  the  oil 
and  waste  products  secreted  by  the  glands  of 
the  skin  will  clog  up  the  pores  and  prevent 
the  skin  from  doing  its  share  of  eliminating 
waste  matter.  The  hair,  nails,  nose  and  mouth 
cavities  and  teeth  should  all  be  looked  after 
carefully.  Inasmuch  as  dirt  and  dead  particles 
of  skin  are  continually  being  rubbed  oS  on 
the  clothing,  the  garments  worn  next  to  the 
skin  should  be  changed  frequently,  and  the 
clothing  worn  during  the  day  should  always 
be  reinoved  when  one  goes  to  bed. 

Domestic  Hygiene.  This  division  covers  the 
hygiene  of  Ihc  home,  and  includes  such  mat- 
ters as  Ihc  preparation  of  meals,  the  cleaning 
and  airing  of  rooms,  ventilation  and  heating, 
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and  the  care  of  JDvalidB  and  children.    When  a 

household  is  conducted  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene  it  is  safe  to  expect  that  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  members  of  that 
household  will  be  well  guarded. 

Public  Hygiene.  The  health  of  the  public  is 
a  subject  which  received  little  attention  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
terrible  epidemics  that  formerly  swept  away 
vast  numbers  of  victims  throughout  the  world 
(see  Cholera)  are  a  proof  of  the  deplorable 
ignorance  that  once  prevailed  concerning  sani- 
tation and  its  benefits.  Each  town  or  city  now 
has  its  department  of  public  health.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  health  department  to  see  that  the 
drainage,  water  supply  and  ventilation  of  build- 
ings are  up  to  the  modem  standard  of  excel- 
lence, that  streets  are  kept  free  from  filth, 
garbage  and  other  refuse  disposed  of,  street- 
cars and  other  public  conveyances  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition,  and  that  laws  respecting 
vaccination  and  quarantine  are  enforced.  In 
general,  boards  of  health  are  established  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  community  in 
every  possible  way. 

Hilitaiy  Hygiene  has  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  health  of  the  soldier.  When 
large  numbers  of  men  are  in  camp  or  on  the 
battlefield  the  problem  of  maintaining  sanitary 
conditions  is  very  serious.  The  remarkable 
progress  made  in  military  sanitation  in  recent 
years  is  indicated  by  the  comparative  absence 
of  epidemic  diseases  among  the  armies  which 
fought  in  the  War  of  the  Nations.  Because 
vaccination  has  become  so  nearly  univeiBal, 
the  armies  of  Western  Europe,  though  they 
came  into  contact  with  troops  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  were  not  attacked  by  smallpox;  and 
that  other  terrible  enemy  of  the  soldier, 
typhoid  fever,  was  also  held  in  check  through 
the  use  of  vaccine  and  enlightened  methods 
of  sanitation. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  on  a  large  scale  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hygiene  is  the  work  of  the 
United  States  army  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
(see  Panama  Ca.nal).  What  was  formerly  a 
region  infested  with  disease  and  filth  has  been 
made  one  of  the  most  healthful  spots  on  the 
globe.  Cuba,  too,  has  been  made  hygienically 
safe  by  means  of  sanitary  measures  and  the 
extermination  of  those  dangerous  carriers  of 
germs — the  fly  and  the  mosquito.  D.M.w. 

Consult  AUen'.t  The  Man  Wonder/ul;  the  Ifor. 
vela  of  Our  BodUv  DioeJHnu;  Davison's  TItt  Hu- 
man Bodv  and  Health;  Jewett'B  The  Bodv  and 
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Relatvd  SnbJ«eta.  ThlB   Important  subject  It 

given  full  treatment  In  these  volumes.    The  rcidtr 
la  referred  to  the  following  articles : 
Antitoxin  Gymnastics 

Athletics  Health 

Baby  Health  Habits 

Baths  and  Bathing  Heating  and  VenllUlkn 

Board  of  Health  Home  Economics 

Breath  and  Breathing       Immunity 
Child  Life  Extension 

Cookery  Mastication 

Dentistry  Medicine  and  Drugs 

Diet  Mental  Handieaps 

Digestion  Mosquito 

Disease  Nutrition 

Education,  aubtltle  Physical  Culture 

Hygiene  of  Education   Quarantine 
Fatigue  Sanitary  Science 

Fletcherlzing  Sewer  and  Sewerage 

Fly  Teeth 

Food  Vaccination 

Garbage 

HYGIENE  07  EDUCATION.  See  subtitle, 
in  article  Education,  page  1944. 

HYGBOHETES,    higrom'eter,    an    inalru- 
ment  for  determining  the  amount  of  moirture 
in  the  air,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  repoit* 
of    the     Weather    Bureau     (which    see),    tin 
hutnidUy  of  the  atmosphere.    Numeroui  o- 
periences  tell  us  that  there 
is  more  moisture  in  the  air 
at  one  time  than  at  another. 
Clothes  hung  out  to  diy 
will  dry  very  slowly  just 
before  or  just  after  a  rain, 
but  they  dry  rapidly  on  a 
bright,    warm   day.     Cool 
days  are  usually  damp  and 
bring      clouds    and     fop, 
while  warm  days  are  mDt« 
likely  to  be  clear  and  dry. 
This  is  because  the  atmos- 
phere   can    contain    more 
water  vapor  at  a  high  than 
at     a     low     temperature. 
When  it  has  all  that  it  can 

contain  at  a  given  tem- ^ 

perature  it  is  said  lo  be  at*"",  the  funnVUk 
eatuTated,  and  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  amount  of  moiature  that  Ike 
atmosphere  contains  at  a  given  tempentoe 
and  the  amount  necessary  to  eatumte  it  it  tk 
relative  humidUj/.  !%«  hypmneter  eubltt 
us  to  determine  the  relative  humidi^. 

The  hygrometer  used  by  practically  all  tn- 
emment  weather  bureaus,  and  also  the  lae 
most  frequently  seen,  conaials  of  two  th^ 
mometers  attached  to  the  saiiie  aupiiart.   OW 
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ometer  <the  dry)  indicates  the  tempera- 
if  the  atmosphere;  the  other  (the  wet) 
•  bulb  covered  with  muslin  or  candle- 
4^  which  is  kept  moist.  The  evapora- 
if  the  water  in  the  muslin  reduces  the 
nture  of  the  wet  bulb  until  moisture 
M  on  the  tube  of  this  thennometer.  The 
imturc  at  which  moisture  begins  to  col- 
the  deu>  point,  or  point  of  saturation  of 
moephere.    By  reference  to  tables  which 


ba  "dlrecl-readlna"  type  of  hygrometer. 
been  carefully  worked  out  the  observer 
le  to  determine  at  once  the  degree  of 
lity. 

the  best  results  the  hydrometer  should 
xmted  so  that  it  can  be  rotated  rapidly, 
strong  current  of  air  should  be  forced 
It  it  by  an  electric  fan.  Fig,  2  shows  a 
ttdinf  hygrometer  constnicted  on  the 
principle.  By  use  of  the  indicator  the 
lity  is  easily  dctemiined.  See  HuMroiTr. 
CSOS,  hik'eoic,  a  line  of  kings  which 
for  an  uncertain  period  of  time  in  Egypt, 
[ling  about  1700  B.C.  They  belonged  to 
ning    tribes   which   came    in   with    their 

and  took  possession  of  the  Nile  delta, 
or  this  reason  were  called  the  Shepherd 
:  They  are  beliri'cd  to  have  been  the 
to  introduce  horses  and  chariots  into 
U*n  warfare.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  time  of 
b  ia  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
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'men,  originally  the  name  of  a 
marriage  song  among  the  Greeks,  but  later 
applied  by  them  to  the  god  of  marriage,  whose 
blessing  was  invoked  at  every  wedding.  He 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
a  Muse,  but  sometimes  of  Dionysus  and 
Aphrodite,  In  art  he  is  represented  as  a  youth 
of  delicate  beauty,  wearing  a  crown  of  flowers 
and  carrying  a  torch. 

HYHENOPTERA,  hi  men  op' ler  a,  a  Latin 
word  formed  from  two  Greek  words,  kj/men, 
meaning  membrane,  and  pteron,  meaning  urin^, 
hence  membrarte-mnged.  It  is  the  name  of  an 
order  of  insects  which  includes  ants,  bees, 
wasps,  etc.    See  Insects. 

HYMNS,  National,  are  songs  accepted  by 
the  people  of  a  country  as  embodying  expres- 
sions of  national  sentiment,  generally  inspired 
by  some  great  crisis  through  which  o  nation 
has  passed.  National  hymns  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes:  the  popular  tunes  or  songs 
which  are  peculiar  to  a  certain  people  or  which 
are  univeisal  among  them ;  and  the  hymn  or 
hymns  which,  by  legislative  enactment,  royal 
decree  or  by  precedent,  are  sung  or  played  on 
ceremonial  occasions  or  at  public  gatherings. 
Sometimes  the  two  are  the  same.  Patriotic 
songs,  or  national  antkema,  are  closely  inter- 
twined with  history  and  most  generally  spring 
up  spontaneously  in  response  to  some  urgent 
need ;  seldom  are  they  deliberately  thought 
out  and  created  according  to  a  preconceived 
pl.n. 

Every  country  has  its  song  or  ballad  which 
serves  as  inspiration  in  times  of  peril.  Patri- 
otic feeling  always  seeks  utterance  in  verse 
and  music;  and  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
song  and  ballad  in  bringing  about  great  changes 
in  national  life,  whether  religious,  reformatory 
or  revolutionary,  can  be  attested  to  in  the 
history  of  every  country  in  the  world.  There 
are  four  stages  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  national  music:  folk  music;  national 
music,  involving  folk  music;  music  in  praise 
of  ruler  or  institutions;  and  patriotic  music, 
the  national  hymn.  The  following  list  gives 
the  specified  or  accepted  national  hymns  of 
the  various  important  nations: 

Austria:  aott  erhatte  umern  Kaiaer  (Ood  pre- 
serve our  Emperor).  Mualc  by  Haydn:  vrordH 
by  HauBChka   (1T97). 

Brazil ;  Humn  of  the  ProcIamaUan  o/  Iha  Re- 
public.    Worda  by  Mlsuez, 

Canada ;  Uapit  Leaf.     See  Mafl«  LExr. 

Danish  :  Kong  Christian.  Words  by  Ewald ; 
music  by  Johann  E.  Hartmann. 

Dutch :   Wim   Uterlandtck  Bfoti.     Words  by 
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Henrlk  Tollens ;  music  by  J.  W.  Wilms  (1800).      ■ 

France :  La  Maracillaiac.  Claude  Joseph  Rou- 
get  de  lAate  (tT93).    See  Marseili^isb,  The. 

Germany  :  Die  Wackt  am  Rhetn.  Max  Schneck- 
enburger  (1S40).    See  Wackt  am  Rhbin. 

Great  Britain  ;  Gnd  Save  the  King,  probably  by 
Henry  Carey  (about  1710). 

Greece;  Son»  of  Greece,  Come,  Ari»e. 

Italy ;  Air— Hojiaf  Uarch,  by  Gabettl. 

Japan   (translated)  ;  Moj/  the  Empire  Latt. 

Meilco;  J/ei(can»  n(  (he  Cru  of  War,  by  Nuno. 

Norway  :  Sotiff  for  Nonooji.  Words  by  B)Hm- 
Bon ;  music  by  R.  Nordraak. 

Runsln  :  Belnre  tlie  forced  abdication  of  Ciar 
Nicholas  In  March.  1917,  the  national  hymn  was 
Ood  Protect  tlic  Csar.  Words  by  Zhukoveky ; 
music  by  General  Alexia  Lwoff  (1330?). 

Spain ;  Himn  de  Rlego.     Music  by  Herta, 
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Sweden  :  Out  of  the  Sioedlah  Heart. 

United  States ;  Btar  Spangled  Banner.  WwA 
by  Francis  Scott  Key,  music  by  John  S.  Smilh; 
and  Bait  Columbia;  words  by  Joeeph  HopUn- 
son  (1798).  See  Stab  SPANOLm  Bannr:  Haii 
Columbia. 

The  toUowing  are  popular  bynins  widely  uNd 
upon  patriotic  o(»»ifiions  in  the  varioiu  cotrntiiet 

named: 

United  States :  Yankee  Doodle,  Dixit,  My  Cms- 
try  'Tin  of  Thee,  The  Battle  flj/inn  of  the  Rrfat- 
lie.  Marching  Tlirotigh  Georgia.  Columbia  fX 
Gem  of  the  Ocean. 


soDga  which  bring  peace  and  comfort,  hope 
and  faith  to  all  hearts  have  been  a  part  of 
religious  services  from  the  earliest  days  of 
history.  Rhythm  and  melody  naturally  react 
upon  the  religious  sentiment  of  people  and 
create  an  influence  for  good  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  in  words.  For  the  origin  and 
idea  of  Christian  hymnody  we  mtiat  look  to 
Hebrew  sources.  The  core  of  the  Hebrew 
religion  and  worship  lay  within  it^  religious 
songs,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
Hebrew  PsalUr,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  never 
been  equaled,  The:^  songs  include  the  famous 
Swiff  of  Miriam,  The.  Nineteenth  Psalm,  the 
Song  of  Deborah  and  the  Song  of  Barak. 
Solomon  and  Da\'id  are  regarded  as  the  great 
psalmists  of  Israel.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  hymn  note  is  changed — exalting  a  Person 
and  not  a  race.  The  saintline»9  of  the  early 
Christian  ages  survives  in  many  Greek  and 
Latin  hymns,  among  them  being  Come,  Holy 
Spirit,  which  belonged  to  the  early  medieval 
period;  Dies  Irae  (Day  of  Wratkl,  by  Thomas 
de  Calano  (who  died  in  1226) ;  and  Stabai 
Mater  (The  Mother  Stood),  by  Jacobus  do 
Benedictis  (who  died  in  130C). 

The  Protestant  ReforniHlion  was  borne  tor- 
ward  on  waves  of  sacred  song,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  the  use  of  the  language  of 
ovcrj'day  life  and  popular  music  for  hymn.-. 


on  hymn-wTiting,  not  only  upon  Germany  but 
upon  all  Europe.  His  own  hymns,  tbiitf- 
seven  in  number,  of  whi(jh  about  tweli-e  tit 
translations  or  adaptations  from  Latin  origt- 
nals,  are  among  the  best-known  of  theCbunb. 
The  favorite  of  these,  A  Miehtjf  Forlmt  v 
Out  God,  is  known  as  the  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Reformation." 

After  the  RefomiBtion,  the  development  of 
hymnody  was  retarded  in  England.  However, 
not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  hymns  of  Milim 
(written  about  1629)  and  those  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor (1630-1667).  The  English  IndepeitdeDU, 
as  represented  by  Isaac  Watta  (1S74-1748},  htn 
a  just  claim  to  be  considered  the  real  foundtn 
of  modern  English  hymnology.  Watts'  hynuH. 
which  were  very  numerous  and  popular,  wtn 
written  especially  to  follow  sermons,  reinfon- 
ing  the  tniths  brought  out.  Many  of  hii  nop 
arc  sung  in  churches  of  the  present  day,  cqie- 
cially  O  God,  Our  Help  tn  Aget  Pott  uul  ITJin 
/  Suri-cy  the  H'ondrotii  Crou.  The  Wealeji 
and  the  men  who  gathered  about  them  «cR 
prolific  hymn  writers,  and  they  produced  nme 
of  the  best  hymns  in  the  history  of  the  Cbincb. 
Charles  Wesley  (1707-1788)  alone  wrote  oW 
6.000  hymn.",  almost  400  of  which  are  atill  on- 
monly  used. 

The  hymns  of  more  modem  days  Rem  to 
have  been  inspired  by  so 
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or  belief,  as  the  Missionary  Movement, 
brford  Movement,  and  the  evangelistic 
Dent  of  Moody  and  Sankey.  Each  has 
sed  notable  hymns  rarely  sectarian  and 
ir  appropriate  to  their  purpose.  The 
ter  of  the  music  of  many  of  these  is 
different  from  that  of  the  earlier  hymns; 
te  of  their  more  catchy  qualities,  their 
upon  church  music  in  general  possibly 
It  contributed  to  deep  devotion  as  surely 

their  more  serious  predecessors. 
mg  the  American  hymn  writers  of  note 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  John  Greenleaf 
ier,  Phoebe  Gary,  Philip  Paul  Bliss,  Julia 

Howe,   Ray    Palmer,   Phillips    Brooks, 
i8  M.  Gabriel  and  the  blind  hymn  writer, 

Crosby. 

following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most 
orthy   hynms   in   common   use    in    the 


Lover  of  My  Soul Charles  Wesley 

KJndly  Ught John  Henry  Newman 

With  Me Henry  Francis  Lyte 

>f  Ages Augustus  M.  Toplady 

to  a  LAnd  of  Pure  Deligrht Isaac  Watts 

Greenland's  Icy  Mountains .  Regrinald  Heber 
•.  My  God,  to  Thee. .  .Sarah  Flower  Adams 
a  I  Am,  Without  One 

Charlotte  Elliott 

nreetly  Solemn  Thought Phoebe  Cary 

1  the  Arms  of  Jesus Fanny  Crosby 

Ith  Liooks  Up  to  Thee Ray  Palmer 

to  Steal  Awhile  Away. .  .Phoebe  H.  Brown 
(  My  Soul,  Stretch  Every 

'e   Philip  Doddridge 

\ty  Fortress  is  Our  God Martin  Luther 

My  Soul John  Keble 

d.  Christian  Soldiers.  .Sabine  Baring-Gould 
Thou  Fount  of  Every  Bless- 

Robert  Robinson 

and  Evening  Star Alfred  Tennyson 

[appy  is  the  Pilgrim's  Lot John  Wesley 

Up,  Stand  Up  for  Jesus ....  George  Duffleld 
le  the  Tie  that  Binds John  Fawcett 

Tea  World-Famons  Hymna 

■•  Lover  of  My  Soal,  by  Charles  Wesley, 
of  the  noblest  songs  of  modern  times  em- 
g  Christian  faith  and  hope.  It  was  writ- 
1740.  and  several  Incidents  are  said  to  have 
ted  its  composition.  A  terrible  storm  on 
lantic,    in    which    Wesley    had    a    narrow 

from  death.  Is  claimed  by  some  to  have 
d  him  to  present  In  verse  the  thoughts  and 
ons  of  a  Christian  In  moments  of  greatest 
.  Like  the  Rock  of  Agea,  this  song  was 
I  In  Great  Britain,  and  both  found  In 
>A  the  tunes  with  which  they  have  become 
tely  associated.  To  the  tune  of  Martyn,  by 
I  B.  Marsh,  the  hymn  Jeaua,  Lover  of  My 
as   been   borne  to  every   land  and  to  the 

of  millions  who  plead  for  hope  and  faith 

tnfort. 

K  of  Affea,  by  Augustus  Montague  Toplady 

1778),  like  the  preceding  hjTnn.  is  a  direct 


and  personal  appeal  to  God.  Of  it  one  noted 
authority  has  said  that  "no  other  hymn  has 
swept  the  chords  of  the  human  heart  with  a  more 
hallowed  touch."  It  first  appeared  in  an  unflfiished 
form  in  the  Ooapel  Magazine  of  October,  1776  ; 
its  author,  a  brilliant  young  priest,  survived  its 
publication  only  two  years,  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  give  to  the  religious  world  one  of  its 
greatest  songs.  It  has  found  appropriate  musical 
setting  in  the  tune  Toplady,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Hastings. 

Abide  l¥lth  Me,  by  Henry  Francis  Lyte  (1793- 
1847),  was  inspired  in  a  memorable  walk  by  the 
sea.  Its  author,  a  frail,  sensitive  minister  who 
lived  in  Brixham,  England,  was  warned  to  seek 
the  milder  climate  of  Italy,  as  he,  like  Toplady, 
was  a  victim  of  consumption.  To  live  away  from 
the  sea  and  the  hardy  flsherfolk  whom  he  had 
grown  to  love  seemed  impossible.  What  he  felt 
and  what  he  suffered  on  his  last  memorable  walk 
beside  the  waters  which  he  was  about  to  leave 
forever  no  one  will  know,  but  in  those  moments 
of  lonely  soul  communion,  his  great  hymn  had 
its  birth.  He  died  at  Nice,  France,  three  months 
later.  The  music  for  his  hymn  was  composed  by 
Dr.  Monk,  the  musical  editor  of  Hymna,  Ancient 
and  Modem. 

Jnmt  As  I  Am, by  Charlotte  Elliott  (1789-1871), 
one  of  the  greatest  of  evangelistic  compositions, 
has  possibly  touched  more  lives  helpfully  than 
any  other  hymn,  by  giving  people  a  sense  of  their 
religious  needs.  It  first  appeared  anonymously 
in  the  Yearly  Remembrancer  in  1836.  When 
Miss  Elliott  was  thirty-two  her  health  failed. 
While  residing  at  Brighton,  England,  she  became 
oppressed  by  the  thought  of  her  apparent  use- 
lessness  as  she  watched  every  member  of  her 
family  busied  In  the  preparation  of  a  bazaar 
which  was  to  help  raise  money  for  the  erection 
of  a  college  at  Brighton.  She  alone  was  too  weak 
to  lend  a  hand.  For  a  long  while  she  sat  lost  in 
thought.  Then  a  feeling  of  peace  and  content- 
ment came  over  her,  and  in  this  mood  she  wrote 
the  verses  which  have  endeared  her  name  to  pos- 
terity. 

Nearer,  Mj  God*  to  Thee,  by  Sarah  Flower  Ad- 
ams, was  suggested  by  the  story  of  Jacob's  vision 
at  Bethel,  as  found  in  Oeneaia  XXVIII,  10-22. 
It  was  first  published  in  1841,  but  did  not  meet 
with  great  favor  until  Dr.  Lowell  Mason's  beauti- 
ful music  gave  it  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts 
of  devoted  people  the  world  over. 

Onward*  Christian  Soldlem,  by  the  Rev.  Sa- 
bine Baring-Gould,  is  the  greatest  of  processional 
hymns,  and  was  originally  written  for  children.  A 
great  school  festival  was  to  be  held  in  a  York- 
shire village  on  WhIt-Monday,  1865,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  Horbury  Bridge  School,  over  which  the 
author  was  curate,  were  Invited  to  attend.  As  the 
place  of  celebration  was  a  considerable  distance 
away,  the  minister  composed  this  stirring  hymn 
to  be  sung  by  the  children  while  they  were  march- 
ing from  one  village  to  another  on  their  way  to 
the  festival.  The  spirited  music  for  it  was  com- 
posed by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan. 

From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountalna,  by  Regi- 
nald Heber  (1783-1826).  Is  a  famous  missionary 
hymn.  Like  the  preceding  hymn,  it  was  written 
at  a  sitting  and  for  temporary  need,  with  no 
thought   of   Its   great   usefulness   in   the   future. 
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Heber's  father-in-law.  Dr.  Shipley,  the  vicar  of 
Wrexham,  requested  him  to  write  something  for 
his  congrregation  to  sing  the  following  morning, 
Whitsunday,  1819.  Heber  retired  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  room  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
wrote  the  five  verses  which  have  since  remained 
the  matchless  missionary  hymn  of  Christendom. 
The  melody  to  which  it  is  sung  in  America  was 
composed  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  ;  like  the  verses, 
the  music  was  written  at  a  sitting. 

My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee,  by  Ray  Palmer 
(1808-1887).  is  another  splendid  declaration  of 
trust  and  confidence  in  God.  It  was  written  in 
1875,  and  the  author  had  not  the  slightest  thought 
of  its  ever  being  adopted  as  a  song  for  worship. 
Conscious  of  his  own  spiritual  needs.  Dr.  Palmer 
put  upon  paper  the  thoughts  which  filled  his  mind 
as  he  sat  one  afternoon  in  the  quiet  of  his  own 
room,  away  from  all  outward  excitement.  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason  also  composed  the  melody  for  this 
hymn. 

Stand  Up,  Stand  Up  for  Jeans,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  popular  and  soul-stirring  hymns,  was 
written  by  Dr.  George  Duffleld  (1818-1888)  and 
repeated  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  to  give  empha- 
sis to  the  dying  words  of  his  friend,  the  Rev. 
Dudley  Tyng.  When  he  realized  that  the  end 
was  near  and  he  was  asked  what  he  wished  to 
say  to  his  friends  and  associates,  Tyng  whispered 
his  dying  message :  "Tell  them,  'Let  us  all  stand 
up  for  Jesus.'  "  These  words  were  immortalized 
by  Dr.  Duffleld  In  his  hymn  to  follow  his  sermon 
of  eulogy  for  his  young  friend. 

Lead,  Kindly  Liffht,  by  John  Henry  Newman 
(1801-1890).  is  the  author's  prayer  of  a  storm- 
tossed  soul  for  guidance  to  the  light.  The  i>oem 
was  written  in  1833.  while  the  author  was  In 
Southern  Europe  because  of  ill  health.  The  spir- 
itual unrest  of  the  day.  the  result  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  which  in  1845  led  Newman  to  unite 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  begrun  to 
fix  its  grip  on  him.  It  was  during  this  period  of 
anxiety  for  the  future  of  the  Established  Church 
that  the  noble  hymn  was  written.  While  on  a 
boat  bound  for  Marseilles,  during  a  great  calm 
that  quieted  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
brilliant  young  minister,  longing  for  home  and 
weakened  by- mental  and  physical  suffering,  wrote 
his  fervent  prayer.  The  musical  setting  for  it 
was  composed  by  Dr.  John  B.  Dykes  as  he  walked 
along  the  Strand,  in  London.  r.d.m. 

Consult  Butterworth  and  Brown's  Stories  of 
the  Hymns  and  Tunes;  Morrison's  The  Great 
Hymns  of  the  Church:  Their  Origin  and  Author- 
ship. 

HYPATIA,  hipa'shea  (about  355-415),  a 
wise  and  beautiful  Greek  woman  and  a  philoso- 
pher, who  appears  as  the  heroine  in  Charles 
Kingsley's  Ilypatia.  Her  father  gave  her  all 
the  training  in  philosophy  which  could  be  ob- 
tained in  that  age,  and  she  was  equipped  to 
succeed  him  as  a  lecturer  at  Alexandria.  Her 
fame  drew  students  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 
Cyril,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  grew  jealous 
of  her  power,  and  one  evening  some  of  the 
lower  clergy,  whose  anger  had  been  kindled 
against  her,  seized  her  as  she  was  returning 


home  in  a  carriage.  They  dragged  her  thrau^ 
the  streets  of  Alexandria  to  a  church  cdled 
Caesareum,  where  she  was  murdered. 

HYPERION,  hipe'rion,  in  the  oldest  lef- 
ends  of  Greece,  was  one  of  the  twelve  children 
of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  who  constituted  a  nee 
of  giants  known  as  the  Titans  (which  see). 
Uranus,  fearing  the  power  of  his  gigantic  off- 
spring, shut  them  up  in  the  lower  regionSi  but 
Gaea  loosed  the  bonds  of  Cronus,  the  most  dar- 
ing of  the  twelve.  He  then  set  free  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  and  to  each  gave  a  pcnrtioD  of 
the  world  to  govern.  To  H3rpenon  was  as- 
signed the  direction  of  the  sun,  which  he  drove 
across  the  sky  each  day  in  a  golden  chariot  In 
later  mythology  Hyperion  was  identified  with 
Apollo,  god  of  the  sun.    See  Apollo. 

HYPNOTISM,  hip' no  its 'm.  The  state  of 
hypnosis  is  one  of  partial  sleep,  with  peculiar 
loss  and  retention  of  powers  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  an  increased  suggestibility.  This  condi- 
tion comes  under  the  conception  of  dissociatm 
(see  SuBcoNsaous).  Such  trancelike  states 
(like  sleep-walking,  religious  possession,  and 
possibly  the  state  in  which  the  oracles  gave 
pronouncements)  have  been  known  from  an- 
cient times.  Historically  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  back  farther  than  the  practices  of  healers  in 
curing  disease  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  Some  of  these  used  religious 
methods  (exorcism),  while  all  made  a  forcible 
appeal  to  faith  (see  Faith  Cure).  They  may 
or  may  not  have  induced  an  abnormal  state, 
but  clearly  made  use  of  the  exalted  suggesti- 
bility of  the  patients.  Two  other  notions  that 
prevailed  were  (1)  that  the  cure  was  due  to 
some  cosmic  force  similar  to  that  emplo]red  in 
magic  (which  see),  and  (2)  that  the  power  re- 
sided in  the  special  gift  of  the  healer. 

F.  A.  Mesmer  (1733-1815)  revived  these  no- 
tions in  his  doctrine  of  "animal  magnetism,"  a 
theory  that  he  first  stated  in  his  medical  thesis 
on  The  Influence  of  the  Planets  on  the  Hum» 
Body.  He  began  by  using  magnetic  plates  in 
his  treatment,  but  soon  announced  that  the 
magnetic  fluid  flowed  from  his  own  penoD. 
Mesmer's  career  was  determined  by  the  eons 
rather  than  by  the  procedures  and  by  his  aU 
in  appealing  to  the  popular  imaginatioo.  8e 
went  to  Paris  from  Vienna  in  1778  and  aooR 
had  an  enormous  following.  Hie  devised  the 
baquet,  or  wooden  tub  filled  with  boCtles,  pow- 
dered glass,  iron  filings,  etc.,  from  vhidi  pi^ 
jccted  iron  rods  which  the  patiente 
An  impressive  manner  and  aumoiidii 
music,  the  passes  and  8tiakiii0i^  pwrtga,  a** 
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I,  the  expectation  of  benefit — all  contrib- 
to  the  effect.  In  his  later  stages  he  relied 
ly  upon  his  personal  administrations  and 
ed  to  magnetise  a  glass  of  water,  or  a 
irfiieh  in  turn  produced  the  curative  ef- 
all  of  which  were  ascribed  to  animal 
etism. 

amer  held  to  the  medical  theory  of  crises 
ming  points  in  a  disease;  his  procedure 
ccordingly  a  means  of  evoking  crises,  and 
irawing  the  symptoms  out  of  the  patient. 
more  violent  patients  fell  into  convul- 
;  some  shouted,  cried,  laughed  and  moved 
;  others  perspired,  groaned,  coughed,  had 
18,  and  then  went  into  stages  of  languor 
•xhaustion.  As  the  crises  passed  off,  after 
r  or  many  treatments,  the  patients  were 
Bsed  as  cured.  Both  the  scenes  in  the 
of  Crijes"  and  the  nature  of  the  cures, 
scribed  by  medical  men  and  the  patients 
ielves,  strongly  suggest  the  presence  of 
rical  maladies  and  the  operation  of  a  men- 
estige;  while  equally  the  dispute  over  the 
y  of  the  cure,  the  frequent  relapses,  the 
than  occasional  deaths  undei^  his  hands, 
how  often  the  alleged  cures  were  false,  or 
t  temporary  relief  or  due  to  self-delusion. 
B  excitement  created  by  Mesmer's  popu- 
and  his  personal  ambition  led  to  a  chal- 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  appoint- 
of  a  commission  (one  of  several)  to 
ine  his  pretensions.  On  this  commission 
d  such  distinguished  men  as  Lavoisier,  the 
ist,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  repre- 
ig  the  new  American  republic  in  Paris. 
I  of  the  tests  were  made  in  Franklin's  gar- 
it  was  shown  that  patients  went  to  the 
S  tree  and  had  their  convulsions,  if  they 
ded  it  as  the  tree  which  the  magnctizer 
of  Mesmer's  pupils)  had  magnetized. 
;  such  experiments  ingeniously  varied,  the 
lission  concluded  that  the  actual  effect 
lue  to  a  stimulated  imagination,  and  that 
was  not  a  vestige  of  proof  that  the  al- 
fluid  or  the  other  fanciful  procedures  had 
existence  or  significance  other  than  the 
al  one.  The  report  counteracted  Mes- 
i  growing  notoriety,  but  led  to  many  con- 
rsies,  medical  men  taking  issue  for  and 
ist  him,  while  the  French  Revolution  put 
id  to  Mesmer's  Parisian  career, 
ough  hypnotism  grew  out  of  the  interest 
limal  magnetism,  Mesmer  had  no  part  in 
iiscovery  of  hypnosis;  his  attachment  to 
nal  magnetism"  blinded  him  to  the  signifi- 
3  of  what  was  actually  going  on.  It  was 
182 


the  Marquis  de  Puysegur— one  of  Mesmer's 
pupils — who  observed  that  one  of  the  magnet- 
ized subjects  could  hear  only  what  the  mag- 
netizer  said,  was  oblivious  to  all  else,  and  when 
awakened  had  forgotten  all  that  happened 
while  under  the  influence.  He  called  this  con- 
dition artificial  somnambulism.  He  observed, 
further,  that  the  subject  would  execute  com- 
mands while  in  this  condition,  woul4  answer 
questions,  and  seemed  more  intelligent.  The 
condition  was  no  sooner  recognized  than  a  false 
direction  was  given  to  the  important  discovery. 
The  somnambules  were  used  to  prescribe  in  the 
trance  for  their  fellow  patients;  they  were 
credited  with  a  second  sight;  they  were  sup- 
posed to  see  directly  into  the  condition  of  the 
internal  organs,  and  thus  diagnosed,  prescribed 
and  predicted  the  issue  of  the  treatment.  Un- 
der such  encouragement  somnambules  were 
used  for  public  exhibitions  and  read  sealed  mes- 
sages, saw  through  sheets  of  paper,  read  fine 
print,  suffered  needles  to  enter  the  skin,  etc. 
With  this  period  of  the  discovery  of  hypnosis 
should  be  associated  the  use  of  the  state  as 
an  anesthetic;  for  severe  operations  were  per- 
formed upon  patients  in  this  conditioti  (this 
was  before  the  discovery  of  ether)  in  France, 
England  and  India,  and  thus  proved  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  condition. 

The  religious,  the  magnetic  and  other  magical 
procedures  represent  the  first  stage ;  while  "arti- 
ficial somnambulism"  represents  the  second 
stage  of  hypnotism.  The  third  was  inaugurated 
by  James  Braid  (in  the  period  1840-1850),  who 
recognized  the  trance-state  as  genuine  and  ab- 
normal. He  at  once  dismissed  the  notion  of 
any  fluid  or  physical  force  and  also  the  notion 
that  any  peculiar  power  resided  in  the  operator. 
Everything  was  referred  to  the  susceptible  nerv- 
ous disposition  of  the  subject  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  exalted  suggestibility.  It  was  most 
unfortunate  that  Braid  added  to  the  bad  repu- 
tation of  "mesmerism"  (which  interfered  with 
its  recognition  by  the  medical  profession)  by 
using  the  hypnotic  state — to  which  Braid  gave 
the  present  name — to  demonstrate  the  reality 
of  the  phrenological  functions  (see  Phre- 
nology). Thus  Mesmer  was  convinced  of  the 
fluid,  Puysegur  of  the  second  sight  of  his  som- 
nambules, and  Braid  (for  a  time)  of  the  reality 
of  the  phrenological  locations,  by  the  suggesti- 
bility of  the  subjects,  who  shrewdly  enacted  the 
results  which  the  theories  of  the  hypnotizers 
expected. 

The  fourth  stage  in  the  recognition  of  hypno- 
tism began  about  1870  through  the  work  of 
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Charcot,  Liebault,  Beraheim  and  others  in 
France,  and  led  to  the  recognition  of  suggestion 
(which  see)  as  the  decisive  clue  to  the  phe- 
nomena. It  was  completed  by  the  recognition 
that  suggestibility  was  but  a  symptom,  and 
that  the  dissociated  state  of  the  hypnotized  pa- 
tient was  the  essential  factor. 

What  is  altered  in  hypnosis  is  the  manner  of 
report  and  control  of  sensations  and  move- 
ments; what  is  seen,  heard,  felt  and  done  is 
referred  to  a  restricted  type  of  consciousness 
dissociated  from  the  normal,  complete  variety. 
As  the  sleepwalker  sees  'enough  to  guide  his 
footsteps,  but  is  oblivious  to  the  presence  of 
those  who  may  be  observing  him,  so  the  hyp- 
notized subject  responds  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  operator,  both  positively  and  negatively. 
If  told  that  a  lion  has  entered  the  room,  he 
will  see  the  hallucinated  lion;  or  if  a  chair  be 
pointed  to  as  a  lion,  it  will  become  one.  If 
told  that  the  chair  has  vanished,  he  no  longer 
sees  it.  The  scene  may  be  dramatically  enacted 
with  fear,  hiding,  shouting  or  attack.  It  was 
this  unlimited  possibility  of  control  of  actions 
by  the  operator  that  was  utilized  in  the  per- 
formance of  traveling  hypnotists;  their  sub- 
jects were  put  through  ridiculous  and  straining 
performances;  the  suggestion  of  a  scene  was 
given,  and  the  performers  continued  the  action 
according  to  their  experience  and  capacity.  In 
all  this  there  was  little  enlightenment  beyond 
proof  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  state 
could  be  induced  in  susceptible  persons  and  the 
variety  of  suggestions  which  could  be  imposed. 

By  systematic  study  it  was  found  that  within 
the  limited  field  the  senses  were  spontaneously, 
or  could  be  rendered  unusually,  acute;  faint 
sounds  could  be  heard,  fine  print  read,  discrim- 
inations of  touch  and  temperature  made  beyond 
ordinary  capacity.  Motor  control  was  similarly 
involved.  Actions  beyond  ordinary  strength 
were  performed;  similarly,  by  suggestion,  pa- 
ralysis could  be  induced,  partial  or  complete. 
Actual  sensations  were  suggested  away,  and  the 
sense  of  pain  and  strain  disappeared.  Ordi- 
narily upon  a  return  to  the  waking  condition, 
there  was  no  recollection  of  what  had  taken 
place.  Very  striking  were  the  post-hypnotic 
suggestions;  it  might  be  suggested  that  after 
a  specified  interval  after  awakening  the  subject 
would  fetch  an  umbrella  and  open  it,  or  write 
a  card,  or  ask  a  question.  At  the  proper  time 
the  subject  becomes  restless  and  seems  im- 
pelled to  perform  the  prescribed  action,  thougli 
then  quite  conscious  of  the  impulse  which  he 
cannot  resist. 


No  brief  summary  of  the  variety  of  hypnotk 
behavior  is  possible.  The  essential  fact  is  the 
state  of  dissociation.  A  part  of  seDsation, 
movement  and  mental  action  proceeds  in  iso- 
lation from  the  rest ;  what  is  retained  and  idiat 
is  lost,  what  powers  are  exalted  and  what  re- 
duced, depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tracted and  dissociated  field,  as  it  arises  from 
within  the  subject  or  is  imposed  from  without 
by  suggestion.  What  is  in  abeyance  is  the  nor- 
mal sway  of  consciousness  and  control  ^diich 
would  set  up  a  resistance  to  the  imposed  sug- 
gestion, recognize  the  unreality  of  the  delusion, 
break  the  spell  of  the  imposed  control.  Why 
certain  persons  should  be  susceptible  to  such 
dissociation  is  not  readily  determined;  it  is  t 
part  of  nervous  liability,  as  is  proven  by  the 
established  connection  between  the  extreme 
hypnotic  suggestibility  and  the  hysterical  con- 
dition. 

Selecting  from  the  mass  of  data  the  more 
essential  facts,  we  may  note  first  the  anes- 
thesia, which  shows  how  completely  the  normal 
channels  of  sensation  may  be  blocked,  for  the 
most  serious  operations  have  been  performed 
in  the  hypnotic  condition;  we  note  the  use  of 
hypnosis  .to  erne  h3rsterical  incapacity  and  such 
states  as  insomnia ;  we  note  that  hypnosis  acts 
as  a  clue  to  natural  states  of  dissociation  and 
secures  lost  power  of  control  by  removing  men- 
tal obstructions;  and  we  note  that  the  disso- 
ciation is  never  complete,  which  means  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  intercourse  between  the 
functions  as  exercised  and  the  normal  relation. 
All  of  these  results  are  valuable  in  theoiy  and 
practice.  They  give  an  entirely  different  value 
to  the  hypnotic  state  and  require  a  technicd 
knowledge  for  their  interpretation  and  their 
wise  application. 

Hypnotism  is  not  a  toy  for  amusement;  and 
public  exhibitions  have  been  largely  con- 
demned. It  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
psychologists  for  the  analysis  of  complex  men- 
tal states  and  in  the  hands  of  physicians  for 
rectifying  nervous  disabilities  and  restoring 
mental  adjustment.  It  is  readily  open  to  abuse 
and  is  only  one  of  several  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed with  care  and  discretion.  Its  histoiy 
is  interesting  and  in  no  respect  more  so  than 
the  light  which  it  throws  upon  suggestfiHlity 
and  the  shrewdness  with  which  the  hypnotic 
subject  displays  the  results  expected  of  him. 

A  few  words  upon  hypnotic  nueeptibili^ 
and  the  mode  of  hjrpnotisiDg  may  be  added. 
The  state  (of  dissociation)  is  one  of  degraBi 
and  falls  into  lighter  and  deqper  fUfM*  ^^ 
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variable,  according  as  they  make  this 
etum;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  ten  to 
y  per  cent  of  persons  may  be  induced  or 
d  to  enter  a  form  of  hypnotic  trance; 
far  higher  percentages  of  success  are  given 
^endi  observers.  Braid  used  intense  fixa- 
if  the  eyes  at  near  range  (staring  at  a 
ball),  together  with  a  powerful  command 
passive  acceptance  of  a  siceplike  "going- 
Once  the  state  has  been  induced,  mere 
tation,  word  of  command,  as  ''Sleep,"  or 
reed  signal  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  state. 
cts  may  in  part  or  whole  hypnotize  them- 
;  this  is  called  autohypnosis.  They  are 
hI  to  consciousness  by  a  sharp  command, 
'ake  up"  or  "All  right;"  though  the  diffi- 
of  awakening  is  one  of  the  many  reasons 
iie  practice  in  amateur  hands  is  a  dan- 
s  one.  The  susceptibility  to  the  state  can- 
e  regarded  as  in  itself  a  sign  of  nervous 
ility;  for  vigorous  and  nervously-sturdy 
IS  may  succumb.  Yet  in  general  and 
eference  to  the  extreme  and  deeper  forms 
pnosis  the  relation  to  ner\'ousness  is  es- 
led. 

lie  at  one  time  great  expectations  were 
d  of  the  curative  value  of  the  procedure, 
mile  unquestionably  it  forms  an  impor- 
id  in  medical  hands  to  break  up  stubborn 
us  resistance,  it  is  now  conceded  that  hyp- 
is  but  one  of  several  methods  of  mental 
leutics.  Hypnoid  states  in  which  the  sub- 
*mains  more  nearly  awake  and  renounces 
I  his  personality  are  induced  by  some 
tians;  the  same  mechanism  of  suggestion 
basis  of  the  treatment.  In  the  main  the 
of  hypnosis  lies  in  restoring  functions 
have  lapsed  from  normal  relations.  Its 
se  should  be  limited  to  physicians  and 
^logists  who  are  conversant  w^ith  its  na- 
ind  dangers.  The  question  whether  a 
tixed  person  may  be  induced  to  commit 
le  is  not  simply  answered;  but  that  an- 
Q  the  main  is  affirmative,  since  moral  re- 
»8  may  be  overcome,  and  the  hypnotized 
.  be  substantially  in  an. irresponsible,  be- 
oversuggestible,  condition.  The  law  has 
>  recognize  this  possibility. 

suit  Jastrow's  Fact  and  Fable  in  Paychol- 
*rlnce'8  The  Unconacioua 

■te4  to  Vaiioaa  Beliefs.  The  articles  on 
lowing  topics,  while  not  bearing  on  hypno- 
ire  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

ny  Demonology 

o^y  Divination 

ojraace  Faith  Cure 
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Mesmerism 
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Necromancy 
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Phrenology 

Physiognomy 

Psychical  Research 
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Spiritualism 
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Witchcraft 


HYPODERMIC  INJECTION,  hipoder'mik 
in  jek'shun,  a  method  of  forcing  medicine  be- 
neath the  skin  by  means  of  a  small  glass 
syringe,  so  it  can  enter  the  blood  directly 
when  quick  results  are  necessary,  or  when  the 
stomach  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  cannot 
retain  drugs.  The  term  hypodermic  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  meaning  under  and 
skin.  The  medicine  may  be  injected  just  be- 
neath the  skin,  or  the  point  of  the  syringe  may 
be  thrust  into  the  body  of  a  muscle,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  blood  vessels 
or  nerves.  It  is  customary  to  make  a  special 
preparation  of  the  drug  which  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  only  a  physician  or  trained  nurse 
should  undertake  to  administer  the  treatment, 
and  all  instruments  used  must  be  sterilized. 
For  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  injection  in  pro- 
ducing insensibility  to  pain,  see  Anesthetic. 

HYSSOP,  hiss' up,  a  plant  of  the  mint 
family  which,  although  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  has  been  cultivated  extensively  in  the 
warmer  sections  of  the  United  States  for  its 
medicinal  properties  and  for  its  seeds,  which 
are  used  to  season  salads  and  soups.  It  is  a 
bushy  plant,  which  grows  about  one  and  one- 
half  feet  high;  it  has  a  square,  coarse  stem, 
with  little  stiff,  pointed  leaves.  The  tiny  blue 
flowers  grow  in  clusters  so  close  to  the  stem 
that  they  are  inconspicuous. 

HYSTERIA,  hissie'ria,  a  diseased  state  of 
the  nervous  system  which  causes  a  person  to 
manifest  intense  excitement  and  emotion  or, 
in  more  severe  cases,  even  to  have  convulsive 
attacks.  Uncontrollable  laughter  and  sobbing 
and  violent  screaming  are  common  in  some 
attacks  of  hysteria.  Among  the  causes  of  this 
ailment  heredity  plays  a  very  important  part, 
for  parents  having  epilepsy,  insanity  or  other 
nervous  diseases  are  very  liable  to  bequeath  to 
their  children  a  tendency  to  hysteria;  over- 
work, worry,  mental  shock  or  injury  to  the 
nerves  from  an  accident  will  also  often  cause 
attacks  of  the  disease.  In  minor  cases  rest  will 
work  a  cure  in  a  short  time,  but  tonics  and  nu- 
tritious diet,  together  with  a  change  of  environ- 
ment and  relief  from  worry,  are  needed  to  help 
the  victims  of  severe  attacks.  w^.i. 
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I,  the  ninth  letter  in  the  Enghsh  alphabet  and  in  all 
others  derived  from  the  Phoenician.  The  name  in  the 
latter  lanRuage  waa  yod,  which  meant  hajid,  and  BOme 
scholars  have  held  that  in  its  original  form,  which  was 
somewhat  like  a  tall,  narrow  Z,  the  letter  was  a  rude 
sketch  of  a  hand,  bent  at  wrist  and  knuckles.  Like  all 
other  letters  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  yod  was  a  consonant,  but  approached  a  vowel 
sound;  and  the  Greeks,  when  they  took  it  over,  made  of  it  a  vowel  with  the  e  sound. 
They  also  straightened  it  out  into  its  present  form.  In  Latin  the  letter  kept  the  asae 
sound  as  in  Greek,  but  the  Romans  perceived  that  in  certain  words,  aa  in  the  name 
lutivs,  it  had  really  the  force  of  a  consonant,  and  later  writers  adopted  a  slightly  different 
form  for  the  letter  in  its  consonant  use.    From  this  modified  /  came  the  modem  /. 

The  vowel  i  has  four  main  sounds.  Long  i,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  sound  heard  ii 
word  ice.  It  ia  in  reality  a  diphthong,  rather  than  a  single  sound,  for  it  is  made  up  of 
the  sound  of  a  in  jatker  and  of  t  in  it.  The  two  are  so  closely  blended,  however,  that  the 
combination  is  a  difficult  one  for  many  foreigners  to  acquire.  Short  i  is  heard  in  tlick; 
and  the  other  common  sound  is  that  found  in  firxl.  The  fourth  sound  is  that  whicl^H 
most  common  in  all  languages  of  the  Continent  but  very  uncommon  in  F-nglifh  words, 
except  those  adopted  from  foreign  languages — the  one  heard  in  iTiachine.  In  its  consonaiit 
value,  i  is  found  in  such  words  as  genms. 

The  Hebrew  letter  which  corresponded  to  the  Phoenician  yod  bore  the  ai 
as  it  was  the  smallest  of  all  the  letters  its  name  came  to  be  use  figurativdy  to  denote 
anything  very  smalt.    The  English  word  jot  is  derived  from  it. 


IBERIA,  ibe'na,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
peninsula  now  comprising  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  Iberians,  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all 
European  races,  inhabited  the  regions  watered 
by  the  river  Iberus,  now  called  the  Ebro.  The 
Basques  are  direct  descendants  of  the  Iberians, 
whose  language  they  retain  in  part,  and  the 
population  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  con- 
tains a  large  admixture  of  Ibcrion  blood.  The 
race  was  characterized  by  long  heads  and  short 
stature.  It  spread  over  large  ureas  of  Europe 
and  even  as  far  north  as  Scotland,  the  Picts 
having  been  identified  as  of  Iberian  descent. 
The  term  Iberia  is  still  frequently  used  with 
reference  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  especially  in 
litem tizre,  the  expression  Iberian  peninsula 
being  quite  common. 

IBERVILLE,  cbcrvcd',  Pierhb  lb  Motne, 
Sieur  d'  (1661-1706),  a  French-Canadian  soldier, 
naval  commander,  explorer  and  founder  of  the 


province  of  Louisiana,  which  became  the  Amett 
can  state  of  the  same  name.  In  1698  he  (aiU 
with  two  ships  from  France  to  found  a  coloij 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  ai  1a 
Salle  had  attempted  to  do,  and  in  1600  entand 
Mobile  Bay.  Leaving  bis  fleet,  he  set  cfi  with 
a  party  in  small  boats  in  aeatch  of  the  pnt 
river.  He  went  up  the  Missisnppi  until  It 
came  to  an  Indian  village,  where  the  chief  p«c 
him  a  letter  which  Tonty,  thirteen  yean  befw, 
when  in  search  ol  La  Salle,  had  written  ud 
left  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree.  Thus  he  knew  ht 
was  on  the  Mississippi.  But,  aeeing  no  spot 
there  available  for  the  site  of  a  ci^,  he  led  hi> 
colony  to  Biloxi  Bay  and  founded  Bilon,  itia- 
wards  called  Mobile,  thus  fulfilling  L«Sdk% 
dream  of  founding  a  fVench  colooy  on  the  dM 
of  Mexico  (see  LoniBuirA,  subhead  BufUrf}- 
Sec,  also,  LaSalu^  BiiiilTiiiiii.  Tour. 
Hen  BY  DE. 
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IBEX,  i'beki,  the  name  givea  to  several 
■peciefl  of  wild  goats,  called  steenbock  by  the 
Gennaiu  and  bouquetin  by  the  French.  The 
most  familiar  species  formerly  inhabited  the 
\a  regions  of  Central  Europe,  but  has 


in  the  Bouthem  portions  of  the  United  States, 
but  ia  seldom  seen  farther  north  than  South 
Carolina.    The  ibis  ia  a  sociable  bird  and  gen- 
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H  the  SHcrcd  Ibis  of  Egypt. 


THE  IBEX 

now  become  very  rare.  The  homa  of  this  ibex 
■re  long  and  flattened,  and  in  the  European 
opeciefl  attain  a  length  of  forty  inches.  The 
Himalayan  ibex  ia  the  largest  of  the  species. 
It  stands  about  forty  inches  high  at  the  shoul- 
der, and  its  horns  arc  often  more  than  fifty 
inchea  long,  with  a  circumference  of  twelve 
inches  at  the  base.  Hunting  the  ibex  is  a 
favorite  sport  of  natives  of  India.  This  is  at- 
tended with  great  danger,  owing  to  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  haunts  of  the  animal  and  its 
unaiing  agility  in  climbing  and  descending 
precipices.  In  Centml  Asia  the  ibex  roams  in 
herds,  sometimes  numbering  100  or  more.  Al- 
though constantly  hunted,  it  is  so  prolific  that 
no  decrease  in  numbers  seems  to  h;ive  <)ccurrcd 
there.  As  a  trophy  the  head  and  horns  of  the 
nnimal  arc  highly  valued  by  sportsmen. 

IBIS,  ibii,  a  storklike  wading  bird,  closely 
related  to  the  curlew.  It  hus  a  long,  slender 
bill  with  a  downward  curve,  long  legs  and  a. 
long  neck  usually  almost  bari;  of  feathers.  The 
tacred  ibit  of  Egypt  is  about  two  and  one-half 
feet  in  length  and  has  bluck  .ind  white  plumage. 
It  was  worshiped  by  the  ancient  Eg)'ptians  and 
embalmed  after  death.  The  scarlet  ibis  has 
red  plumage,  the  wing  feathers  being  marked 
wUb  ft  block  stripe.    The  xuhiU  ibi 


erally  lives  in  colonies,  as  many  as  forty  pairs 
sometimes  nesting  in  the  same  tree. 

IB'SEK,  Henrik  (1328-1906).  a  Norwegian 
dramatist,  one  of  the  most  famous  writer  of 
his  century.    The  titles  of  his  works  are  house- 
hold words  in  all  advanced  countries,  for  trans- 
lations have  appeared  in  many  languages.    His 
dramas,  partly  in 
prose  and  partly 
in  verec,  embody 
the  spirit  of  mod- 
em times,  and  it 
is     thrnngh     h  i  s 
masterful   presen- 
tation unil  treat- 
ment of  many  of 
the    social    prob- 
lems of   his   age 
that   he   attained 
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thority  in  the  modem  dru 
apostle  of  individual  freedom,  a  firm  believer 
in  the  glory  of  work,  anil  dri'iiiuoil  of  the  re- 
organization of  society  through  the  good  influ- 
ence of  women. 

Brand  and  Pcvr  Gynt  are  his  two  best  dra- 
matic poems.  The  former  is  an  arraignment 
of  the  half-hearted  pietism  of  many  of  the 
Norwegian  people;  the  latter  tells  the  story  of 
the  devoted  love  of  an  unselfish  woman  for  a 
faithless,  unscrupulous  tiian.  i'tcr  Gynt,  in  a 
dnimntised  version,  has  met  with  great  favor 
on  the  stage.  It  was  one  of  Richard  Mans- 
field's most  popular  productions.    His  first  prose 
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drama.  The  League  o]  Youth,  hits  at  political 
parties  of  Norway  and  is  a  travesty  on  the  re- 
ligious shamming  of  the  day.  His  Pillars  of 
Society,  A  Doll's  House  and  Ghosts  were  fore- 
runners of  the  great  woman's  movement  which 
characterized  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Ibsen  ap- 
pears as  an  aggressive  social  reformer,  and  with 
satire  as  a  weapon  he  wages  war  with  a  world 
out  of  joint.  The  Wild  Duck  is  an  attempt  to 
arouse  in  the  individual  ideals  for  which  Nature 
never  intended  him.  In  Rosmersholm,  Ibsen 
turns  from  an  arraignment  of  society  in  gen- 
eral to  a  study  of  the  struggles  of  the  indi- 
vidual toward  the  light.  Hedda  Gabler  is  a 
portrait  play  of  a  worthless,  idle  woman.  The 
Master  Builder  brings  a  message  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  great  army  of  workers  of  the 
world  who  earnestly  and  honestly  strive.  Lit- 
tle Eyolf  is  a  tragedy  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
John  Gabriel  Borkman  is  the  story  of  a  de- 
faulting bank  manager.  When  We  Dead 
Awaken  reveals  the  tragedy  of  the  discovery 
that  life's  best  gifts  have  been  wasted  in  the 
pursuit  of  something  false  and  showy  rather 
than  for  something  of  enduring  reality. 

Ibsen's  own  life  story  holds  little  of  interest. 
He  was  bom  at  Skein,  in  South  Norway,  and 
was  successively  director  of  the  theater  at 
Bergen  and  the  Norske  Theater  at  Christiania. 
In  1864  he  left  his  native  country,  lived  for 
several  years  in  Rome  and  Dresden,  but  re- 
turned to  Norway  in  1878.  Ibsen's  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  the  highest  and  best  in 
life.  In  his  social  dramas  he  gave  the  people 
of  his  generation  not  what  they  wanted,  but 
what  they  needed.  r.d.m. 

Consult  Jaeger's  Henrik  Ibaen:  A  Critical  Biog- 
raphy; Rose's  Ibaen:  Poet,  Mystic  and  Dramatist. 

ICE,  whether  in  natural  form  or  artificially 
produced,  has  become  one  of  the  most  useful 
commodities  that  civilized  man  has  appro- 
priated for  his  own  needs.  This  substance, 
which  keeps  the  butter,  cream  and  fruit  in  the 
household  refrigerator  fresh,  sweet  and  appetiz- 
ing in  the  warmest  summer  weather,  is  water 
reduced  to  solid  form  through  the  process  of 
freezing.  A  block  of  ice  is  a  collection  of 
minute  crystals,  but  these  are  not  usually  dis- 
cerned because  they  are  so  regularly  arranged 
and  so  compactly  united.  If  we  should  subject 
a  piece  of  ice  to  the  effects  of  heat,  and  then 
examine  it  with  a  lens,  we  would  see  in  the 
interior  numerous  tiny  six-sided  (hexagonal) 
crj'stals  that  under  the  continued  influence  of 
heat   would   expand   into   beautiful   six-rayed 


stars.  The  crystals  that  are  so  plainly  seen  in 
snowflakes  are  of  the  same  form. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  pure  water  freeaes 
at  a  temperature  designated  as  32°  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale,  and  as  0**  on  the  Centigrade 
scale,  but  ice  may  form  at  other  temperatures 
than  this.  The  freezing  point  is  lowered  when 
great  pressure  is  applied  to  the  surface  d 
water,  and  usually  the  presence  of  impuntiea 
has  a  similar  effect.  Sea  water,  for  instance, 
which  contains  salt  in  solution,  freezes  at  i 
lower  temperature  than  fresh  water  (about  27* 
F.).  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  ^ile  neaiiy 
all  substances  are  heavier  in  solid  form  than 
in  the  liquid  state,  ordinary  ice  is  lighter  than 
water  and  will  float  in  it.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  it  approaches  the  freezing  point 
water  begins  to  expand,  and  when  it  freeaes,  it 
expands  so  as  to  increase  its  volume  about 
one-ninth.  This  expansive  force  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  break  glass  and  earthen  pitchers  and 
to  split  open  great  rocks  in  the  crevices  d 
which  water  has  frozen. 

The  Ice  Industry.  The  harvesting,  storing, 
manufacture  and  transportation  of  ice  consti- 
tute an  important  industry,  which  has  de\'el- 
oped  proportionately  as  ice  has  come  into  gen- 
eral use  for  preservmg  foods  and  other  perish- 
able substances.  This  industry  is  divided  into 
two  main  branches,  one  connected  with  the 
harvesting  and  distribution  of  natural  ice,  and 
the  other  with  the  production  of  artificial  ioe. 

Natural  Ice,  as  its  name  implies,  is  cut  in 
the  winter  time  from  ponds,  rivers  and  lakes. 
As  a  preliminary  step  in  the  process  of  harvest- 
ing, the  snow  and  whatever  debris  may  lie  on 
the  surface  of  the  field  are  cleared  off  by 
means  of  scrapers,  and  if  there  is  an  additional 
layer  of  snow  ice  this  is  also  removed.  The 
next  step  is  to  outline  on  the  ioe  area  the 
blocks  into  which  it  is  to  be  cut.  This  is  done 
by  a  machine  called  a  marker,  which  is  usu- 
ally drawn  by  mules  or  by  horses.  This  ma- 
chine first  cuts  on  the  surface  of  the  field  a 
series  of  parallel  grooves  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  then  outlines  a  second  serieB  the  nme 
distance  apart,  which  cross  the  first  at  ri^t 
angles.  The  marker  is  followed  l^  a  plow 
whose  cutting  apparatus  consists  of  a  steel 
bar  equipped  with  a  set  of  sharp  knives^  one 
behind  the  other.  The  plow  cuts  the  grooves 
deeper,  so  they  extend  nearly  thraui^  the  iee. 
and  it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  pry  the  cakes 
loose  and  float  them  to  shore  throu^  rhannris 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  eakea  an  vm 
into  the  ice  houses  on  elevaton  or  a 
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ptanea;  there  they  are  packed  in  sawdust  or 
other  materiai  and  kept  in  storage  until 
Deeded.  The  average  coet  of  harvesting  a  ton 
of  Batumi  ice  is  about  eighty  cents. 

Natural  ice  is  harvested  in  the  United  Statea 
■nd  Canadian  provincea  on  an  enormous  scale. 
Tbe  industry  in  the  former  country  datea  from 
the  early  port  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
two  moat  important  fielda  ol  operation  being 
in  Maine  and  on  the  Hudson  River.  There  are 
alao  huge  ice  houaea  on  the  lakea  and  streams 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  some 
of  which  are  nearly  300  feet  long  and  five  sto- 
ries high.  The  total  capacity  of  the  buildings 
used  for  storing  natural  ice  throughout  the 
eouBtry  ia  about  30,000,000  tons. 

Artificial  Ice.  The  trouble  and  enpenae  at- 
tenfling  the  transportation  of  natural  ice  long 
distaocea  and  the  changeable  weather  conditions 
have  resulted  in  the  rapid  development  of  the 
utificial'icc  business  in  those 
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moved  from  natural  ice  fields.  The  first  im- 
portant ice  factory  established  in  America  was 
erected  at  New  Orleans  in  1866,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  people  of  the  Southern  states 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  manufactured 
article  for  their  supply  of  ice.  The  Middle 
Kates  alio  produce  great  quantities.  Natural 
ice  enters  into  successful  competition  with  arti- 
ficial ice  farther  north ;  the  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Wyoming  reported 
no  ice  factories  to  the  Thirteenth  Census  (1910), 
irtiile  the  latest  Canadian  census  (1911)  lists 
oaly  four  of  such  establish menta.  However. 
manufactured  ice  is  gradually  making  its  way 
into  the  northern  territory,  and  its  use  ia  con- 
tinually increasing.  According  to  a  recent  esti- 
mate, there  are  3.500  ice  factories  in  the  United 
SUtec,  with  a  yearly  output  of  18,000,000  tons, 
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valued  at  S4S.000.000.  These  establishments, 
which  do  not  include  the  numerous  private 
plants  operated  by  breweries,  cold  storage 
houses,  etc.,  represent  an  investment  of  about 
$150,000,000. 

The  manufacture  of  ice  is  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  that  when  a  liquid 
changes  to  a  vapor  or  gaa  heat  is  drawn  from 
surrounding  objects  and  their  temperature  is  re- 
duced. Ammonia,  because  of  its  cheapness  and 
the  low  temperature  at  which  it  is  converted 
into  a  gas,  is  the  liquid  most  commonly  used 
as  a  refrigerating  agent  in  ice  factories  and  cold- 
atorage  plants.  Ammonia  gas  is  condensed  into 
a  liquid  by  means  of  a  powerful  force  pump 
which  is  driven  by  steam.  The  resulting  liq- 
uid, which  contains  po  water  and  is  known  as 
ankudroua  ammonia,  is  then  sent  through  a 
valve  into  a  system  of  pipes  from  which  the  air 
has  been  pumped,  and  which  pass  back  and 
forth  in  a  large  tank  containing  salt  water,  or 
brine.  In  these  pipes  the  ammonia  expands 
into  a  gaa,  the  heat  required  for  the  process 
being  absorbed  from  the  brine.  The  latter, 
though  it  does  not  freeze,  is  cooled  until  its 
temperature  is  several  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing  point  of  fresh  water. 

The  water  which  is  to  be  frozen  ia  placed  in 
cans  the  shape  and  size  of  the  desired  blocks 
of  ice,  and  these  arc  kept  submerged  in  the  cold 
brine  until  their  contents  have  frozen  solid. 
After  the  freezing  process  the  cans  are  raised 
from  the  tank  by  a  hoist  and  then  dipped  into 
warm  water  to  loosen  the  cakes  of  ice  within 
them.  The  abo^'e  operations  require  from 
twenty  to  sixty-six  hours,  the  time  varying 
with  the  size  of  the  blocks  of  ice  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  brine. 

Considering  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  costs 
from  SI, 10  to  S1.50  to  produce  a  ton  o(  arti- 
ficial ice;  wholesale  prices  range  from  t2.(K)  to 
12.25  per  ton,  and  the  retailer  pays  from  fifteen 
to  forty  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  according 
to  the  season  and  locality.  In  large  cities  cou- 
pon books  good  for  1,000  pounda  of  ice  arc 
sold  to  consumers,  the  cost  of  such  books  being 
from  S2.50  to  S3.00  each.  b.m.w. 

RrlBtrd  Snbirdi.  For  material  of  Interest  In 
connection  -with  this  subject,  the  reader  U  re- 
ferred tu  the  rollowlns  nrttcles: 


Thermometer 


ICB'BERG.     The  deadliest  perils  that  ships 
liave  to  face,  especially  in  the  North  Atlantic 
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Ocean,  arc  fogs  and  icebergs.  One  of  the  great- 
est marine  disasters  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  on  the  night  of  April 
15,    1912,  when  - -^ 

over  1,600  human 
beings  lost  their 
Uvea,  was  caused 
by  icebei^s.  The 
Titanic  was  at 
that  time  the 
largest  ship 
afloat,  and  was  on 
its  first  trip  from 
Liverpool  to  New 
York. 
.  How  They  Are 

bergs  are  huge 
masses    of    ice 
which    are    de- 
tached from  land 
glaciers.  Those  in 
the  North  Atlan- 
tic   come    from 
Greenland.    That 
great  island   is 
largely  covered 
with  a  huge  sheet 
of  solid  ice  that 
attains  in  places  more  than  a  mile  in  thickness. 
The  numerous  glaciers   on  its  surface  move 
■  slowly  towards  the  sea,  and  there  portions  be- 
come detached  from  them  through  the  action 
of  the  sea  and  through  their  own  weight.    Most 
of  the  icebergs  are  formed  on  tha  west  coast  of 
Greenland,  but  a  gi«at  number  also  descend 
from   the   east   coast.     Akar   the   icebergs   are 
detached  they  drift  across  Baffin  Bay  and  Davis 
Strait  to  the  coast  of  Labrador.    There  some  of 
them  are  caught  by  the  Labrador  Current,  which 
flows  south,  and  are  carried  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  way  of  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 

Description.  Icebergs  are  of  vurj-ing  siie, 
shape  and  contour,  and  present  the  strangest 
and  most  picturesque  forms.  Some  of  them  arc 
of  gigantic  size  and  weigh  millions  of  tons. 
They  are  sometimes  miles  in  length  and  rise  to 
heights  of  about  250  to  300  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  but  the  portion  above  the 
water  is  only  about  one-eighth  of  its  whole  mass. 
Icebergs  consist  of  clear,  compact,  solid  ice, 
with  a  bluish -green  tint,  and  as  explained 
above,  they  are  formed  of  fresh  water,  not  of 
sea  water.  They  reach  (he  routes  of  the  trans- 
atlantic liners  in  greatest  numbers  in  April, 
May  and  June,  but  they  are  sometimes  met 
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earlier,  and  even  later.  That  is  the  reason  lAj 
ships  croBsing  the  Atlantic  follow  a  more  south- 
ern route  during  these  months. 

The  southern  limit  of  icebergs  extends  fnm 
about  latitude  60°,  southeast  of  Iceland,  and 
follows  a  southwesterly  direction  until-it  reacba 
to  the  south  of  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  lie 
section  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  where  th^  are 
most  frequently  met  is  between  41°  to  43"  lati- 
tude and  47°  to  50°  longitude.  The  disaster  of 
the  Tiianic  occurred  at  41°  46'  latitude  and  50* 
14'  longitude.  When  the  icebergs  reach  farther 
south  they  begin  to  melt.  Owing  to  the  sunshine 
and  to  the  action  of  the  warmer  water  of  the 
oceai^.  They  disappear  altogether  about  400 
miles  south  of  Newfoundland. 

Ice  Fields.  Icebergs  often  travel  in  compaivf 
and  form  large  ice  fields  sometimes  hundcedt 
of  square  miles  in  extent.  While  some  of  tbem 
show  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  othen  an 
running  almost  entirely  submerged.  The  ther- 
mometer often  reveals  the  presence  of  an  ice 
field,  for  its  immense  froien  mass  chills  the  air 
and  the  water,  and  a  sudden  lowering  of  the 
temperature  may  warn  the  captain  of  a  vesad 
of  the  approaching  peril.  Man  has  no  pontt 
to  destroy  an  iceberg;  it  cannot  be  blown  up, 
it  cannot  be  steered  away  into  another  coutm, 
it  cannot  even  be  approached  with  safety.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  its  perils  is  to  keep  out  of 
the  region  where  an  ice  field  is  known  to  eiiit 

Icebei^  similar  to  those  in  the  North  At- 
lantic are  also  found  in  the  south  polar  region!. 

ICE  BOATING.    See  Ice  Yachting. 

ICE'LAND,  one  of  the  most  northerly  of  aD 
inhabited  lands,  an  island  which  lies  inunedt- 
ately  south  of  the  polar  regions.     The  Arctic 
Circle  touches  it  at  its  farthest  north  estot- 
sions.     That  few 
places  arc  too  in- 
hospitable,     too 
barren    and    too 
rigorous  for  white 
men  to  choose  as 
home  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Ice- 
land has  been  in- 
habited   by    Eu- 
ropeans and  their  LOCATION  MAP 
descendants   ever   since   its   discovery,   over  a 
thousand  years  ago.    Its  population  ii  qaoK, 
however,    for    with    an    area,    of   about   UfOt 
square  miles,  only  one-ninth  less  tliaa  that  <i 
Pennsylvania,    it    has   85,000    inhabiUnti,  or 
about  one-ninetieth  as  many  u  tiie  K^riow 
state.    Iceland  has  a  length  of  about  SOD  niM 
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and  a  breadth  of  almost  200  miles;  in  form  it 
is  rou^y  oval.  In  the  northwest,  however, 
a  peninsula,  as  craggy  and  as  much  indented  by 
fiords  as  the  coast  of  Norway,  juts  out  into  the 


The  People.  The  Norwegians  settled  Ice- 
land, and  their  descendants,  the  Icelanders  of 
to-day  have  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  Norse- 
men, being  sturdy,  thrifty  and  intelligent. 
They  have  developed  sturdiness  in  combating 
4he  none  too  favorable  climate,  but  this  sturdi- 
nen  alone  has  not  enabled  them  to  keep  their 
death  rate  down,  and  until  recently  a  distress- 
ingly large  percentage  of  the  babies  died.  Bet- 
ter sanitary  conditions,  however,  and  more 
doctors  have  improved  conditions,  and  the 
population  is  increasing  steadily.  Thrift,  too, 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  living  conditions  in  a 
land  where  hard  work  is  necessary  if  life  is  to 
be  sustained.  The  intelligence  of  the  Iceland- 
ers is  proved  by  the  value  they  place  on  edu- 
cation and  by  their  fondness  for  reading.  Per- 
haps they  remember  that  long  ago,  when 
countries  which  are  to-day  among  the  foremost 
in  Europe  had  scarce  begun  to  produce  a  lit- 
erature, Iceland  had  its  poets  who  wrote  epics 
which  to-day  the  world  is  glad  to  study.  At 
any  rate,  the  children  in  Iceland  must  be  taught 
to  read  and  write  and  figure,  and  teachers 
travel  about  from  farm  to  farm.  Schools  arc 
few,  but  this  is  because  so  few  of  the  people 
live  in  towns.  The  Lutheran  Church,  to  which 
the  people  almost  without  exception  belong, 
has  a  large  part  in  the  educational  scheme,  and 
many  of  the  teachers  are  also  the  preachers. 

The  traveler  in  Iceland  sees  many  odd-look- 
ing little  iron  houses,  for  wood  is  scarce,  and 
many  islanders  send  to  Birmingham,  England, 
for  their  "portable"  dwellings.  Another  thing 
which  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  is  the  en- 
tire absence  of  public  houses  or  barrooms,  for 
Iceland  has  been  since  1908  a  prohibition 
country. 

What  the  People  Do.  The  inhabitants  live 
mostly  in  the  lowlands  along  the  south  and 
southwest  coast,  where  the  climate  is  not  so 
harsh;  but  even  here  there  is  not  enough 
warmth  for  the  raising  of  many  crops,  for  the 
average  summer  temperature  of  48**  is  but  six- 
teen degrees  above  the  average  winter  tem- 
perature. But  although  wheat  will  not  grow, 
grass  is  fairly  abundant,  and  the  raising  of  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  horses  is  the  chief  industry. 
Agricultural  schools  have  been  founded,  and 
certain  quick-growing  vegetables  do  well  in 
sheltered  locations. 


There  can  be  no  lumbering,  for  the  only 
trees,  the  birch  and  the  mountain  oak,  do  not 
grow  large  enough  to  be  of  any  use,  and  there 
are  no  manufactures.  There  are  no  minerals, 
except  sulphur,  of  any  particular  value.  But 
there  are  fish  of  all  kinds,  and  the  hardy  Ice- 
landic fisherman  puts  to  sea  in  his  little  open 
boat  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  The  man  who 
could  write  truly  the  lives  of  these  fisherfolk 
beside  their^ormy  seas  would  have  tales  of 
daring  and  of  heroism  unsurpassed  anyiirhere. 
The  fish  are  sent,  after  drying,  to  Denmark  and 
to  Scotland,  along  with  sheep  and  horses,  wool 
and  hides;  for  steamers  call  at  the  island  eveiy 
three  weeks.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Nations  in  1914, 
Iceland  had  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  supplies 
obtained  in  normal  times  from  Scotland  and 
Denmark,  and  that  in  October  of  that  year 
there  sailed  from  the  United  States  the  first 
freight-boat  that  ever  went  from  that  country 
direct  to  Iceland. 

The  Land.  Interesting  as  the  people  are, 
the  country  is  no  less  so.  ''The  land  of  ice 
and  fire,''  it  has  been  called,  in  reference  to  its 
ice  caps  and  its  volcanoes,  its  glaciers  and  its 
geysers.  The  whole  island  has  been  built  up  by 
the  outpourings  of  volcanoes,  and  the  central 
plateau  is  still  a  wilderness  of  lava  beds  and 
deserts,  with  almost  innumerable  craters  rising 
above  the  surface.  At  least  a  hundred  volca- 
noes still  show  signs  of  life,  and  as  is  usual  in 
volcanic  latfds,  hot  springs,  bubbling  mud  lakes 
and  spouting  geysers  abound.  Not  far  from 
Hekla,  the  most  famous  of  the  volcanoes,  is  the 
Great  Geyser,  which  hurls  its  immense  col- 
umns of  almost  boiling  water  to  a  height  of 
over  150  feet.  In  this  land  where  snow  falls 
the  year  round  there  is  found,  also,  the  hottest 
spring  in  the  world — a  spring  whose  waters 
below  the  surface  are  fifty  degrees  above  the 
boiling  point.  And  here,  there  and  everywhere 
are  the  ice  fields — "dead"  glaciers  which  no 
longer  have  a  true  glacier  flow.  Thus  this  re- 
gion, in  part  so  inhospitable  that  it  will  not 
support  life,  is  a  land  of  magnificent  scenery, 
which  can  offer  in  addition  to  its  beauties  a 
summer  climate  delightfully  cool,  and  days 
which  almost  literally  have  no  night. 

Government  and  History.  Iceland  belongs 
to  Denmark,  but  the  island  has  had  home  rule 
and  a  liberal  constitution  since  1874.  There  is 
a  legislative  body,  known  as  the  althing,  of 
forty  members,  all  but  six  of  whom  are  chosen 
by  popular  vote;  the  governor-general,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  king,  is  responsible  to  that 
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body  for  his  acts.  Women  vote  on  equal  terms 
with  nien,  and  there  arc  no  property  quahfica- 
tionB.  The  capital  urd  only  town  of  impor- 
tance is  Reykjavik,  which  has  about  12,000 
inhabitants. 

Discovered  in  870  by  the  Norwegians,  Ice- 
land was  speedily  settled,  tor  the  Be\'ere  cli- 
mate was  easier  to  bear  than  the  EO\'cre  rule  of 
the  Norwepian  king,  and  by  930  a  sort  of  re- 
public had  been  established  which  was  not  dis- 
solved for  about  four  centuries.  In  the  year 
1000  Christianity  was  introduced,  and  from  that 
time  growth  in  civilization  was  steady.  A 
really  remarkable  literature  developed  in  the 
tiyelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  isolation  of  the  island  and  its 
rigorous  climate;  for  during  the  long  winter 
the  people  found  their  chief  delight  in  listen- 
ing to  stories,  and  it  was  those  hero-talcs  which 
were  worked  up  into  the  classics  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

All  this  time  Iceland  had  been  independent, 
but  in  1262  it  became  united  with  Norway,  and 
eighteen  years  later  passed  with  the  latter 
country  under  the  sway  of  Denmark.  The  out- 
standing events  in  the  centuries  that  followed 
centered  about  natural  forces  rather  than  po- 
litical contacts.  Volcanic  eruptions  were  fre- 
quent, and  were  almost  always  followed  by 
floods  from  the  glaciers  which  the  hot  lava  had 
melted.  Of  all  these  eruptions,  the  most  dis- 
astrous was  that  of  Laki,  in  1783,  by  which  one- 
fifth  ot  the  inhabitants  were  killed.  There  were  . 
earthquakes,  too,  and  famine;  cholera  and  the 
black  death,  the  latter  carr>-ing  off  in  two  dread 
years  about  two-thirds  of  the  population. 

Within  these  troubled  years  the  Reformation 
was  introduced  into  Iceland  and  spread  rapidly. 
FIngland  captured  the  island  during  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  but  surrenilerod  it  to  Denmark 
in  1815,  and  its  political  status  hiis  not  changed 
since.  The  grunting  of  home  rule  in  1874  came 
as  the  result  of  an  agitation  long-continued  but 
not  violent,  and  Iceland  has  i^hown  itself  well 
able  to  use  its  privileges.  There  is  no  more 
law-abiding  group  of  citizens  in  the  world, 
probably,  than  the  Icelanders.  It  is  said  there 
is  not  a  jail  on  the  island.  a.mc  c 
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ICBLAKD  MOSS,  a  species  of  lichen  that 
grows  in  abundance  in  Iceland  and  on  the 
mountains  of  many  northern  countrie*,  such  m 
Scotland  and  Norway.  It  grows  to  a  height  o( 
about  one  and  one-half  to  four  inches,  and  on 


TWO  VARIETIES  OF  ICEIAND  MOSS 

account  of  its  erect  growth  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  moss.  The  plant  is  uaed  in  Iceland 
as  a  food,  being  either  dried  and  beaten  into  a 
powder,  from  which  bread  ia  made,  or  boiled 
with  water  and  milk  until  it  is  transformed  intn 
a  jelly.  Iceland  moss  is  used  in  industry  for 
dressing  the  warp  in  weaving,  and  alao  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.    See  Licsknb. 

ICELAND  SPAK,  the  minevl  through  which 
we  can  see  double,  that  is,  through  which  we 
can  see  two  objects  where  there  is  only  one. 
Iceland  spar  is  a  variety  of  calcite  (which  see), 
which  forms  in  perfect  transparent  crystals,  the 
latter  being  in  the  form  of  a  liiombus.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  found 
in  Iceland.  When  one  of  the  cryatala  of  Ice- 
land spar  is  placed  over  a  dot  or  a  line  two 
dots  or  two  lines  are  seen,  the  peculiarity  being 
due  to  double  refraction  of  light.  See  Poun- 
ZATio.N  OF  LiOHT,  for  iUustTBtion  of  the  phe- 
nomenon above  explained. 

ICE  YACHTING,  i/oCtnff,  a  sport  of  di»- 
tinctly  American  origin,  and  still  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Russia  has  in  a  slight  measure  adopted 
it,  but  in  no  other  country  has  it  ever  reached 
the  position  of  a  regular  winter  pastime.  Hk 
original  ice  yacht  consisted  merely  of  a  squsic 
box  with  an  ordinary  skate  on  each  aide  aad 
one  at  the  back  to  serve  as  a  nidder;  but 
speedy  yachts  consisting  of  a  long  beam  v 
bod.v  with  a  croBsbar,  and  a  spread  <tf  sul 
capable  of  producing  a  speed  <rf  sevnity  inila 
an  hour  and  more,  have  I 
each  end  of  the  croeebar  a  Aate  is  f 
and  another  is  used  as  a  rudder,  beini  ■HarfrY* 
to  the  lengthwise  bar  cr  bo4r  of  the  oafL 
The  box  for  the  p 
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triaagukr,  and  of  whatever  eiie  is  convenient. 
The  mast  is  usually  placed  at  the  junction  of 
the  crossbar  and  the  body  of  the  yacht,  or  a 
little  in  front  of  the  croasbsr.  A  second  mast 
is  often  added  at  the  stem. 

Ice  yacht  races  form  important  winter 
events.  The  couise  is  always  triangular,  usu- 
ally with  a  distance  of  one  mile  for  each  side 
of  the  triangle.  Contestanta  must  sail  a  given 
number  of  times  round  the  course  in  each 
heat.  w.c. 

ICHn£0HOH,  iknu'mon,  the  name  applied 
to  a  number  of  small,  weascl'Shaped,  flesh- 
eating  animals  of  the  civet  family.  The  name 
is  from  the  Greek,  translated  liberally  to  mean 
to  track  or  kunl  out,  referring  originally  to  its 
habit  of  seeking  after  the  eggs  of  crocodiles. 
The  best-known    species    is  found  in  Egypt, 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  SliIALL  ICE  TACHT 
Details  Of  coiurtructlon  are  shown  with  sufflclent  clearnesB  to  enable  any  skilful  boy  t 
— '  —  "-'t  yubt.    When  coropleted  It  should  have  the  appearance  at  the  boat  In  the  m 
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where  foreign  residents  call  it  Pharaoh's  ral. 
It  is  covered  with  long,  wiry  fur  of  a.  grayish' 
yellow  color,  and  haa  black  feet,  tail  and 
muzzle.  It  feeds  on  ruts  and  mice,  birds  and 
reptiles,  and  is  partial  to  poultry  and  their 
eggs.    II  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  E^p- 


THE  ICHfjEUMON 
tians  because  of  its  enterprise  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  eggs  of  crocodiles.  During  the 
overflow  ot  the  Nile  it  sometimes  enters  the 
homes  of  man,  but  it  usually  limits  its  wander- 
ings to  the  fields  and  river  banks.  The  Indian 
ichneumon,  or  mongoose,  is  smaller  than  the 
African  species  and  haa  pale-gray  fur.  It  per- 
forms invaluable  service  in  its  native  land  as 
a  serpent-killer,  attacking  and  destroying  all 
sizes  of  reptiles  with  the  greatest  ferocity.  See 
MoNoooaE. 

ICHNEUMON  FLY,  one  of  a  great  order  of 
insects  called  kymcnoptcTa,  or  menibranc- 
wii^cd,  the  name  ichneumon  being  derived 
from  that  of  an  Egyptian  aDintal  known  as  the 
ichneumon,  or  Pharaoh's  rat,  which  devoured 
the  e|^  and  young  of  the  crocodile.  The  word 
ichneumon  is  from  Greek  words  meaning  the 
tracker,  from  the  habit  of  the  animal  just 
named  to  seek  its  food  in  crocodiles'  nests. 

These  flics  are  parasitic  and  teed  upon  other 
insects  which   destroy  vegetation,  caterpillars 
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inch  long.  They  depodt  their  egp  by  mam 
of  a  special  pointed  ovipositor,  or  egg-depotir 
tor,  cither  in  or  on  the  bodies  or  larvae  of 
other  insects.  The  eggs  hatch  quickly,  uid 
the  grub  feeds  upon  the  body  of  the  hoB 
insect,  becoming  full-grown  in  four  days,  dur- 
ing midsummer.  On  the  whole,  ichneumM 
flies  are  beneficial  insects,  as  they  prevent 
great  damage  to  shade  trees  as  well  as  to  igri- 
cultural  crops,  by  destroying  the  tussock  moth 
and  the  army  worm,  which  are  special  pod 
ot  the  farmer. 

ICHTHYOSAUHUS,  ik  Ihi  o  sawr' va,  a  wonl 
derived  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  jUt 
and  lizard,  and  now  applied  by  scieDtiBtB  to 
the  fossil  remains  of  certain  marine  leptilei. 
They  had  round  tapering  bodies.  Urge  bnd^ 
long,  powerful  tails,  and  crude  feet  reaembUnf 
paddles.  It  is  evident  from  remains  found  in 
England  and  Europe  that  they  once  existed  in 
vast    numbers.    In    siie    they    varied    grentl^Ti 


being  especially  subject  to  their  attacks.  In 
appearance  Ihey  vnri-  in  size,  but  all  are  shiny- 
black  in  color,  with  a  wing  spread  of  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  and  a  body  half  an 


SUPPOSED  FORM  OF  THE  ICHTHYOSADRDS 

some  being  over  forty  feet  in  length,  while  fos- 
silized specimens  only  four  feet  long  have  heai 
found.  Their  food  consisted  of  fish.  About 
thirty-flve  different  apecies  have  been  discov- 
ered as  fossils  in  widely-distributed  parts  of 
the  globe.  They  were  apparently  most  numer- 
ous on  the  south  coast  of  Elngland  and  parts  o( 
the  coast  of  Germany,  but  remains  have  been 
found  in  South  America,  AustreliB,  New  Ze*- 
iand  and  the  East  Indies. 

ICONOCLASTS,  ikon'oUatU,  a  word  dc^ 
rived  from  the  Greek  eikon,  meaning  imagt, 
and  klan,  meaning  to  break,  hence  npidied  to 
the  image  breakers  in  the  days  of  the  eariy 
Christian  Church.  There  had  long  been  a  di^ 
putc  dividing  the  Church  coneeming  the  im- 
ages of  Christ  and  the  saints  which  were  placed 
in  all  churches.  In  the  eighth  century  the 
diiiputc  came  to  a  climax.  In  735  Leo  III 
issued  an  edict  condemning  tbe  wotriup  of 
images  and  the  burning  of  incense  in  tbdr 
honor.    Many  imagea  wen  dntroycd,  lad  ite 
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Oiureh  was  divided  into  factions.  The  Icono- 
clasts, u  those  objecting  to  the  presence  of 
images  in  churches  were  called,  persecuted  the 
image    worahipere,    who    retaliated    whenever 

A  eouocii  held  in  Constantinople  in  754 
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declared  in  favor  of  image  worship.  Martin 
Luther  regarded  the  question  of  images  in 
churches  as  one  of  little  importance,  though 
bitterly  opposing  all  forms  and  ceremonies  that 
showed  any  tendency  towards  their  worship  or 
to  idolatry.    In  the  Greek  Orthodox  and 


the  American  Union  and  the  northernmost  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  Shoshone  Indian  word  which 
means  the  Gem  of  the  Mountaina,  and  refers 
undoubtedly  to  the  brightness  of  the  shining 
mn  on  the  mountain  tops  of  this  rugged  state. 
Idaho  is  as  yet  a  thinly-settled  re^^ion,  but  it 
is  among  the  only  three  states  of  the  Union 
which  showed  an  increase  of  popuklion  of 
over  100  per  cent  in  the  decade  from  1900  to 
IfllO.  Only  two  states  showed  larger  increases 
in  the  same  period,  namely  Washington  and 
Oklahoma.  As  its  flower  Idaho  has  chosen  the 
■yringa,  popularly  known  as  the  mock-orange. 

Site  and  Location.  In  size  Idaho  ranks 
twelfth  among  the  states  of  the  Union.  It 
has  an  area  of  83,8SS  square  miles;  this  makes 
it  about  twice  the  size  of  Ohio,  and  about 
one-quarter  the  size  of  British  Columbia,  its 
neighbor  across  the  international  boundary. 
Idaho  ia  irregular  in  shape,  and  appears  on  the 
map  in  the  form  of  a  huge  easy-chair  fronting 
the  cast  and  with  the  top  to  the  north.  It 
is  only  about  fifty  miles  wide  at  its  northern 
boundary,  but  it  extends  320  miles  on  the 
southern  boundarj-,  while  its  length  across  the 
western  front  is  485  miles. 

Its  People.  In  papulation  Idaho,  with  its 
325,594  inhabiUnts  in  1910,  ranks  forty-fifth 
ftmong  the  states  of  the  American  Union  (in 
1015  the  estimated  number  of  people  was  411,- 
OBS).    The  average  number  of  peraoos  to  the 


a  density  of  30.9  per  square  mile  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  The  state  has  regularly 
doubled  its  population  during  the  last  four 
census  periods.  Of  the  total  population  of 
Idaho,  40,427,  or  12.4  per  cent,  were  foreign- 
bom  whites;  3,488,  or  l.I  per  cent,  were  In- 
dians; 2234,  or  0.7  per  cent,  were  Asiatics,  and 
651,  or  02  per  cent,  were  negroes.  Of  the 
native  white  population  75,195,  or  23.1  per  cent, 
were  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage. 

Nearly  tircc-quarters  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Idaho  live  in  rtiral  communities,  and 
oi^y  twenty-Ecven  per  cent  in  cities  with  2^00 
inhabitants  or  over.  The  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  towns,  which  has  been  such  an 
important  feature  in  the  movement  of  the 
population  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  especially  strong  in  Idaho.  Here  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  urban  population  showed  an  increase  of 
216.2  per  cent.  In  1900  there  were  only  two 
places  with  over  2,500  inhabitants;  in  1910 
their  number  had  increased  to  twelve.  The 
principal  cities  are,  Boise,  the  capital,  the 
largest  city  in  the  state;  Cocur  d'Alene,  Lew- 
iston,  Pocatello,  Twin  Falls,  Moscow  and  Wal- 
lace; the  most  important  are  described  under 
their  titles  in  these  volumes. 

Keligion.  The  strongest  Church  here,  just 
as  in  the  neighboring  ^atc  of  Utah,  is  that 
of  the  Mormons,  who  comprise  about  forty 
per  cent  of  the  population.    Next  in  numbeiB 
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RELIGIONS  IN  IDAHO 


come  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  while  of  the  Protestant  churches 
the  Methodists  and  the  Presbyterians  have 
about  an  equal  number  of  adherents. 

Education.  From  an  educational  point  of 
view  Idaho  occupies  a  leading  position  among 
the  states  of  the  Union,  as  shown  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  illiter- 
acy. Thus  in  1910 
only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the 
population,  2.2  per 
cent,  was  unable 
to  read  and  write. 
Idaho  possesses  a 
well-developed 
system  of  public 
elementary 
schools,  which  has 
been  greatly  im- 
proved by  a  law  passed  in  1912.  According  to 
this  law  the  general  supervision,  government 
and  control  of  all  educational  institutions  is 
intrusted  to  a  state  board  enjoying  wide  powers, 
whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  six  years.  At  the  head  of  the  school  system 
is  the  state  commissioner  of  education,  and  each 
county  has  its  own  superintendent,  elected  by 
the  people  for  two  years. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions 
stand  the  University  of  Idaho,  situated  at 
Moscow  and  founded  in  1889,  and  the  state 
academy  for  industrial  and  technical  training, 
at  Pocatello.  The  state  maintains  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  at  Lewiston 
and  Albion;  an  agricultural  and  technical 
school  at  Idaho  Falls;  and  high  schools  in  the 
towns,  which  were  attended  by  6,000  pupils  in 
1914.  Various  religious  denominations  also 
maintain  several  high  schools  and  colleges;  the 
most  important  of  them  is  the  College  of 
Idaho,  situated  at  Caldwell  and  maintained 
by  the  Presbyterians,  but  open  to  pupils  of  all 
denominations. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions.  The  state 
maintains  a  sanitarium  for  feeble-minded  and 
epileptics  near  Nampa,  where  an  asylum  for 
the  insane  is  also  located.  Other  hospitals 
for  the  insane  are  at  Blackfoot  and  Orofino. 
The  state  penitentiary  is  located  at  Boise,  the 
capital;  a  soldiers'  home  is  also  maintained 
in  the  same  city.  Juvenile  offenders  of  both 
sexes  are  sent  to  the  industrial  and  reformatory 
school  located  at  Saint  Anthony. 

Physical  Features.  Idaho  is  a  mountainous 
state,  its   mean  elevation   being  about   4,500 


feet  above  sea  level.  Lewiston,  on  the  western 
border,  is  the  lowest  point  in  the  state,  at  an 
altitude  of  only  738  feet  above  sea  level,  while 
H3mdman  Peak,  in  the  Sawtooth  Range,  is 
the  highest,  reaching  an  altitude  of  12J078 
feet.  Idaho  is  divided  naturally  by  the  Salmon 
River  Mountains,  which  traverse  the  state 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  into  sections, 
known  as  Northern  and  Southern  Idaho. 
Ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  system  trav- 
erse Northern  Idaho.  Southern  Idaho,  and 
especially  the  southwestern  part,  is  traversed 
by  the  Salmon  River  Mountains  and  their 
offshoots.  This  region,  characterised  l^  iti 
rugged  ridges,  lofty  summits,  wild  Alpine  seen- 
ery,  numerous  glaciers  and  picturesque  lakes,  ii 
one  of  great  natural  beauty.  Throughout  the 
state  mountains  and  highlands  are  intersperaed 
with  deep,  fertile  vallejrs  and  level  plains. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  south- 
eastern section  of  Idaho  is  the  vast  arid  plain 
of  the  Snake  River  basin,  extending  for  a  dis- 
tance of  350  miles  in  length,  fifty  to  seventy 
miles  in  breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  30,000 
square  miles.  The  characteristic  vegetation  of 
these  plains  is  a  thick  growth  of  sagebrush, 
and  that,  coupled  with  the  great  scarcity  of 
water,  have  given  them  the  appearance  of  a 
desert  (see  Agricultube,  below).  Well-known 
landmarks  of  this  region  are  the  three  isolated 
hills,  commonly  known  as  buttee,  which  rise 
suddenly  above  the  plain,  namely,  the  Big 
Butte,  2,350  feet  high;  East  Butte,  700  feet 
high;  and  Middle  Butte,  300  feet  high. 

Scenery.  Many  of  the  rivers  flow  throu^ 
deep  canyons  which  are  remariuible  for  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  their  scenery.  The 
Snake  River,  the  chief  river  of  the  state,  flows 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles  throu^  a 
deep  canyon,  whose  walls  vary  from  a  few 
hundred  to  thousands  of  feet  in  hei^^t.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  in 
the  west  are  to  be  found  here.  Such  are  the 
Shoshone  Falls,  where  the  river,  050  feet  in 
width,  makes  a  sudden  plunge  of  neariy  200 
feet.  These  falls  exceed  those  of  the  Niagara 
in  height  and  certainly  rival  them  in  grandeur, 
though  not  in  width.  Above  these  falls,  ex* 
tending  a  few  miles  back,  are  several  smaller 
falls  and  cataracts.  Other  falls  of  the  Sbake 
River  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Amefiean 
Falls,  the  Twin  Falls  and  the  Idaho  Falb.  Ob 
the  Salmon  River,  the  other  principBl  linr 
in  the  state,  occur  the  SeJmoii  lUb.  In  ito 
rivers  and  falls,  which  can  be  utilind  for  At 
production  of  power,  Idaho  paaeaes  one  dt 
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its  chief  natural  resources.  A  number  of  mod- 
em plants  for  the  production  of  power  on  a 
large  scale  have  already  been  erected. 

Climate.  Considering  its  mountainous  char- 
acter and  its  northern  situation,  Idaho  enjoys 
a  climate  that  is  mild,  free  from  extremes  and 
remarkably  healthful.  These  mild  conditions 
are   due   first  to   its  nearness   to  the   Pacific 
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The  map  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  the 
leadingr  cities  and  rivers,  the  locations  of  mineral 
d«po8it8  and  the  highest  point  of  land. 

Ocean,  and  secondly  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  great  continental  divide.  In  the  moun- 
tain districts  the  winters  are  severe,  with  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  reaching  seven  to  ten  feet  deep. 
But  even  here  some  of  the  valleys  are  so 
sheltered  that  flocks  of  cattle  are  able  to  roam 
at  large  throughout  the  year.  The  hea\'y  snow- 
falls feed  afterwards  the  numerous  streams, 
and  their  water  is  stored  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, for  the  southern  and  central  portions 
of  the  state  receive  practically  no  rain  during 
the  summer.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
through  the  whole  state  is  45.5**  F.;  the  aver- 
age highest  summer  temperature  is  100.8''  F., 

^    while  the  average  lower  temperature  in  winter 
reaches  21 .5""  F. 

Forests.  In  Idaho  are  to  be  found  some  of 
the  largest  virgin  pine   forests  in  the  world. 

9   The  forests  constitute  one  of  the  richest  natu- 


ral resources  of  the  state,  covering  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  its  surface.  It  is  estimated  that  five 
per  cent  of  the  timber  of  the  nation  is  found 
in  Idaho,  and  that  its  total  stand  amounts  to 
about  129  billion  feet,  board  measure.  About 
20,000,000  acres  of  timbered  land  has  been  en- 
closed in  the  national  forest  reserves.  Its  for- 
ests contain  evergreen  and  stately  white  pine, 
gigantic  red  or  Douglas  fir,  yellow  pine,  spruce, 
birch,  willow  and  hemlock.  A  great  quantity 
of  logs  are  floated  down  the  Clearwater  River 
to  Lewiston,  which  has  become  an  important 
lumber  market. 

Agriculture.  In  spite  of  great  natural  dis- 
advantages, agriculture  has  made  great  strides 
during  the  last  few  years  in  Idaho.  Except 
in  the  fertile  broad  valleys  of  the  famous 
Panhandle  district,  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  the  soil  is  generally  arid. 
The  region  most  suitable  for  agriculture  lies 
in  the  southern  and  central  portions,  namely 
in  the  level  plains  found  along  the  Snake 
River  basin  and  its  tributaries.  But  the  lack 
of.  rain  makes  it  practically  valueless  in  its 
natural  state.  It  is  here  that  extensive  irri^ 
tion  works"  have  been  constructed,  which  haVe 
transformed  a  forbidding  desert  into  smiling 
gardens  and  fertile  wheat-fields. 

Irrigation  Works.  Up  to  the  present  Idaho 
possesses  nearly  2,750,000  acres  of  irrigated 
lands.  It  occupies  fourth  rank  among  the 
states  of  the  Union  as  regards  its  acreage  un- 
der irrigation.  Some  of  the  greatest  irrigation 
works  in  the  world  are  situated  here.  Espe- 
cially worthy  of  mention  is  the  Arrowrock 
Dam,  a  storage  dam  built  across  the  Boise 
River,  which  is  349  feet  high,  crest  length 
1,060  feet,  with  a  reservoir  capacity  sufficient 
to  cover  245,000  acres  with  water  to  the  depth 
of  one  foot.  This  is  the  highest  masonry  dam 
in  the  world,  and  the  concrete  in  its  building 
amounted  to  530,000  cubic  yards.  Among  the 
large  projects  that  are  nearly  completed  are 
the  Boise  works,  known  as  the  Salmon  River 
dam,  which  will  irrigate  about  260,000  acres. 

Other  great  dam  works  are  the  dam  across 
the  Snake  River  at  Minidoka,  which  diverts 
water  for  irrigating  119,000  acres,  and  the 
great  dam  at  Milner,  also  across  the  Snake 
River. 

Products  of  the  Soil.  About  ten  per  cent  of 
the  total  land  area,  which  is  about  53,346,560 
acres,  is  occupied  by  farms,  less  than  twelve 
per  cent  of  which  are  worked  by  tenant  farm- 
ers. Until  1915  by  far  the  most  important 
crop,  both  as  regards  acreage  under  cultivation 
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and  value  of  products,  was  hay  and  forage 
plants  of  all  sorta,  of  which  clover  and  alfalfa 
were  the  most  valuable.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  is  very  high;  only  two  states  in  the 
Union,  Ariiona  and  Nevada,  show  a  larger 
production  of  hay  per  acr«  than  Idaho.  Since 
1915  wheat  has  become  the  state's  leadii^crop, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  winter  wheat 
mised  by  dry-farming  methods,  especially  in 
the  eastern  parts  where  the  greatest  fall  of 
rain  occurs  in  the  spring  (see  Dry  Farmino). 
In  the  broad'  and  sheltered  valleys  nestling 
among  the  mountaioB,  apples,  plums  and 
prunes,  peaches  and  cherries  are  grown. 
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state  are  both  varied  and  extensive.  It  vu 
indeed  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1800  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  district  which  started  the  fint 
great  rush  of  settlers  towards  this  region.  Bat 
at  present  the  production  of  gold,  although  Mill 
important,  is  greatly  surpassed  by  that  of  otliCT 
metals,  namely  lead,  silver,  linc  and  copper. 
The  center  of  the  industry  ia  still  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  district,  where  rich  lead  and  silver  ore* 
are  found.  These  mines  are  in  fact  among  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Lead  forms  about  adxty 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  mineral  produeU 
of  the  state,  and  Idaho  and  Missouri  are  the 
foremost  lead-producing  states  qf  the  Union. 


It  the  distinction  of  being  the  highest  dam  In  the 
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liks  above  Boise.     Its  haisht  Is  S4B  t«et,  kI^bm 

—    world.     The  Blorase  reservoir  will  hold  enoun 

depth  of  one  toot.     The  Salmon  River  dam  !■  SSO  feel  bUni: 
t  la  a  carriage  road.    Its  reservoir  will  tiold  suiBdeiit  water  to 


Stock  Raising.  The  raising  of  live  stock  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
people,  for  in  this  state  wc  still  find  great 
areas,  estimated  at  over  25,000,000  acres,  util- 
ised for  grazing  purposes.  It  ia  a  common 
thing  to  find  in  Idaho  large  ranches,  some  of 
them  exceeding  100,000  acres  in  extent.  Nu- 
mcroua  herds  of  cattle  roam  over  the  plains 
of  Southern  Idaho  and  in  the  sheltered  valleys 
in  the  north.  The  raising  of  cattle  is,  how- 
ever, surpassed  in  importunce  by  the  raising 
of  sheep.  Idaho,  with  its  3.000,000  sheep  in 
1915,  ranked  fourth  in  the  Union  us  regards 
production  of  wool.  Boise  is  one  of  the  most 
impurtant  inland  wool  markets  in  the  United 
States,  The  sheep  graze  in  the  mountains 
during  the  summer  and  are  brought  down  in 
the  valleys  and  the  plains  in  winter. 

Minerals.  Mining  is  one  of  the  leading 
industries,  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the 


The  yearly  output  of  lead  averages  SBOflOOfiCO 
pounds,  valued  at  $14,000,000.  Next  in  impor- 
tance comes  ailver,  with  a  yearly  produeUon 
valued  at  S5,000,000  to  S7,0m,000.  In  the  pn- 
diiction  of  silver  Idaho  ranks  with  Nev-adt, 
Montana  and  Utah  among  the  first  four  stalsi 
of  the  Union.  Gold  of  the  yearly  value  of 
over  $1,000,000  ia  extracted,  mainly  in  thebaiiD 
of  the  Boise  River,  near  the  capital  of  the 
state,  and  in  that  of  the  Snake  River.  Exten- 
sive and  rich  copper  fields  have  recently  been 
discovered  and  the  production  of  copper  is 
yeariy  increasing  in  value. 

As  the  name  Coeur  d'Alene  ia  mentiouHl 
several  timca  in  this  article,  it  ia  perbapi  UW- 
ful  to  explain  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
word.  This  is  the  name  of  »  tribe  of  IndiiM, 
and  it  is  the  French  tranalatioo  of  tbe  iDdita 
name,  and  means  heart  o}  on  ovA,  It  wia  the 
name  of  a  chief  noted  for  hia  cnieltf. 
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Xaniifactvns.  As  in  every  thinly-settled 
and  newiy-establiahed  community,  the  manu- 
fmcturing  industries  are  not  very  well  devel- 
oped. But  even  these  have  shared  in  the 
general  advance,  and  showed  a  rapid  increase 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  only  natural 
that  in  a  state  like  Idaho,  lumbering  should 
be  the  leading  industry.  At  Potlach,  in  Latah 
County,  I^aho  possesses  one  of  the  largest 
lumber  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  per- 
haps in  the  world.  This  mill  has  a  capacity 
to  produce  750j000  feet  of  lumber  a  day.  The 
manufacture  of  flour  is  also  of  some  impor- 
tance. 


are  just  and  reasonable.  The  members  of  this 
commission  constitute  also  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission. 

There  is  very  little  water  transportation  in 
the  state,  as  its  principal  rivers  present  many 
obstructions  and  waterfalls.  The  greatest  need 
of  the  present  is  the  building  of  a  railroad 
which  would  traverse  the  central  portion  of  the 
state,  establishing  communication  between  east 
and  west. 

Government.  Idaho  is  governed  under  a  con- 
stitution adopted  in  1889,  just  prior  to  its 
admission  to  the  Union  as  a  state.  Up  to  the 
present  there  have  been  twenty-two  amend- 
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Transportation.  The  mountainous  nature  of 
the  country  has  been  a  {q*eat  drawback  in  the 
building  of  railroads,  but  nevertheless  the 
mileage  has  more  than  doubled  since  1905.  Of 
the  3^77  miles  of  railroad  in  the  state,  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  which  traverses  the  south- 
em  part  of  Idaho,  had  1,336  miles  in  1914; 
the  Northern  Pacific  had  320  miles;  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  Puget  Sound  line  had 
180  miles;  and  the  Great  Northern  had  eighty 
miles.  Among  the  local  lines  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  dnd  Navigation  Com- 
pany had  135  miles  and  the  Spokane  Interna- 
tional Railway  Company  had  122  miles.  Since 
1913  Idaho  possesses  a  Public  Utilities  Com- 
miasion,  consisting  of  three  members,  which 
investigates  the  rates  charged  by  the  railroads 
and  express  companies,  and  sees  that  these 
183 


ments  to  it.  As  in  most  states,  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  may  be  proposed  in  either 
branch  of  the  legislature  and,  if  adopted,  is 
presented  for  the  approval  of  the  people  at 
the  next  general  election.  Any  convention 
elected  to  revise  or  amend  the  constitution 
must  consist  of  a  number  of  members  not  less 
than  double  the  number  of  members  of  the 
state  House  of  Representatives. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  usual 
two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  House  of  Representatives  is 
composed  of  at  least  one  member  from  each 
county,  and  it  must  never  exceed  three  times 
the  number  of  Senators.  In  1914  the  House 
had  sixty-one  members  and  the  Senate  thirCy- 
three  members.  The  members  of  both  houses 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.    Sessions 
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of  the  legislature  are  held  every  two  years, 
commencing  on  the  first  Monday  after  the 
first  day  of  January. » Idaho  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  the  United  States  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

The  executive  officials,  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
attorney-general  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  are  elected  each  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  governor  has  the  usual  veto-power, 
and  the  lieutenant-governor  is  president  of  the 
Senate.  These  officials  constitute  a  state  board 
of  land  commissioners,  which  has  direction, 
control  and  disposal  of  the  public  lands. 

At  the  haad  of  the  judicial  department  is 
the  supreme  court,  consisting  of  five  justices, 
each  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  Below  this  there  are  nine  district  courts, 
each  with  one  or  two  judges,  elected  direct 
by  the  people  for  four  years.  A  prosecuting 
attorney  is  elected  by  the  people  for  each 
county  and  his  term  of  office  is  two  years. 

For  purposes  of  local  government  the  state 
is  divided  into  counties,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant government  units  are  the  cities.  A  city 
charter  may  be  granted  to  any  town  with  a 
population  of  over  2,500  inhabitants.  Since 
1911  such  cities  may  adopt  the  commission 
form  of  government. 

History.  Beginnings.  It  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  that  white  men 
penetrated  this  region.  In  1805  Lewis  and 
Clark  were  the  first  to  explore  those  parts 
which  are  now  known  as  Idaho  (see  Lewis 
AND  Clark  Expedition).  The  town  of  Lewis- 
ton  and  the  Clark  River  commemorate  the 
names  of  these  early  explorers.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  fur  traders  and  prospectors,  the 
region  did  not  attract  many  settlers  until  1860. 
In  that  year  Captain  Pierce  found  gold  in  the 
region  around  Orofino.  The  news  spread  rap- 
idly, and  settlers  from  all  parts  rushed  to  the 
new  Eldorado,  as  they  had  rushed  to  California 
a  decade  earlier. 

Formation  of  a  Territory.  Three  years  later 
the  region  was  organized  as  the  Territory  of 
Idaho,  which,  however,  comprised  the  whole 
of  Montana  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Wyoming. 
In  1864  Montana  and  in  1868  Wyoming  were 
separated  from  it,  and  the  territory  assumed 
its  present  size  and  area.  Since  that  time  the 
progress  has  been  rapid  and  steady.  For  a 
few  years  the  settlers  suffered  more  or  less 
annoyance  from  the  Indians,  but  those  were 
finally  induced  to  part  with  most  of  their  land 
and  retire  upon  reservations. 


Many  Mormons  settled  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  and  their  numbers  excited  such 
alarm  that  the  legislature  in  1883  i>as8ed  i 
law  depriving  them  of  the  right  to  vote.  When 
in  1893  the  Mormon  Church  rejected  polygamy 
as  a  necessary  part  of  its  creed,  all  Mormons 
with  one  wife  were  again  enfranchised. 

Progress  as  a  State.  In  1889  the  territoiy 
adopted  a  new  constitution,  and  in  uie  follow- 
ing year,  July  3,  1890,  Idaho  was  admitted  as 
the  forty-third  state  in  the  Union. 

With  the  growth  of  the  mining  industry 
conflict  between  the  miners  and  the  mine- 
owners  became  frequent.  In  1892  a  strike  at 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  mine  lasted  six  months, 
and  was  accompanied  by  riots  and  more  seri- 
ous conflicts  between  union  and  non-union 
miners.  Federal  troops  had  to  be  called  in  to 
restore  order.  Another  strike,  also  accom- 
panied by  much  violence,  broke  out  in  1899, 
and  also  necessitated  the  use  of  the  Federd 
troops.  Bitter  feeling  continued  long  after 
this  strike  and  culminated  in  the  assassination 
of  ex-Governor  Steimenberg  in  1905.  The 
murder  attracted  national  attention,  and  the 
chief  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  were  arrested,  charged  with  complicity 
in  the  crime.  After  a  trial  characterised  by 
many  sensational  incidents  they  were  acquitted. 

In  1896  an  amendment  to  the  constitution^ 
was  approved  by  the  people  granting  the  fran- 
chise to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 
For  dealing  with  the  liquor  problem  Idaho 
has  adopted  state-wide  prohibition  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1916.  From  1909  until  that  time  the 
state  was  under  local  option.  In  1912  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  carried  in- 
troducing the  initiative,  the  referendum  and 
recall.  From  these  measures  and  others  no- 
ticed in  the  course  of  the  article  it  can  be 
seen  that  Idaho  is  one  of  the  most  progieasive 
states  in  the  Union. 

Other  Items  of  Interest.  The  wheat  grown 
in  Southern  Idaho  is  of  a  variety  particularly 
suited  for  the  making  of  macaroni. 

The  Indians  of  the  state,  who  are  of  seven 
different  tribes,  live  on  four  reservations,  on 
each  of  which  a  school  is  maintained. 

Idaho  has  many  mineral  springs  and  hot 
springs,  no  fewer  than  eleven  of  the  countiei 
possessing  them.  Water  with  a  tempenfane 
of  165**  flows  from  many  wella  at  and  near 
Boise. 

The  farmers  who  obtain  the  laigett  jM 
from  their  land  are  the  CSunese,  the  value  of 
wliosc  crops  per  acre  is  about  fifteen  lioHi 
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(Ab  oatllne  auitable  for  Idaho  will  be  foand  with  the  article  ^State.'*) 

What  does  the  name  Idaho  mean,  and  to  what  does  it  refer? 

What  city  name  recalls  the  early  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  territory?  What  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  significance  of  the  name? 

Where  is  there  a  waterfall  which  surpasses  Niagara  in  height? 

What  part  did  the  mineral  deposits  have  in  determining  the  early  history  of 
the  state? 

How  much  larger  was  the  original  Territory  of  Idaho  than  the  present  state? 

What  is  the  most  noticeable  difference  between  the  chart  of  religions  of  Idaho 
and  that  of  any  Eastern  state? 

What  advantage  do  the  farmers  in  the  valleys  derive  from  the  heavy  snowfalls 
in  the  mountains  many  miles  away? 

When  was  Idaho  admitted  to  the  Union?  How  many  states  have  been  admitted 
since  that  date? 

How  does  the  illiteracy  percentage  compare  with  that  of  Illinois?  With  that  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole? 

If  50,000,000  board  feet  of  timber  were  cut  in  the  state  each  year,  how  long 
would  the  present  supply  last? 

How  many  feet  of  lumber  can  the  largest  mill  in  the  state  cut  in  one  day? 

What  has  been  the  stand  of  Idaho  on  the  liquor  question?  On  the  suffrage 
question?  Mention  other  legislation  which  proves  the  progressive  character  of  the 
state. 

How  are  the  Indians  cared  for  in  the  educational  scheme? 

What  is  peculiar  about  the  waterways  of  Idaho? 

What  region  is  suited  for  agriculture  without  irrigation? 

What  is  the  great  transportation  need  of  the  state?  Why  are  the  rivers  not 
more  widely  utilized  for  navigation? 

How  does  the  state  compare  as  regards  density  of  population  with  the  country 
as  a  whole?  If  the  population  of  New  York  and  Idaho  were  exchanged,  how  much 
more  densely  would  the  latter  state  be  populated  than  it  is  at  present? 

What  are  buttesf  Where  do  they  constitute  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
landscape? 

Where  are  the  sheep  pastured  in  the  summer?  In  the  winter?  Why  is  it  pos- 
sible in  some  places  in  this  northern  state  for  sheep  and  cattle  to  graze  out-of-doors 
all  winter? 

Who  were  the  first  white  men  to  explore  this  region?  How  have  their  names 
been  honored  in  the  state? 

How  many  states  are  larger  than  Idaho?  Have  all  the  states  which  are  larger 
a  greater  population? 

How  much  above  the  lowest  point  in  the  state  is  the  highest  point?  How  does 
the  average  elevation  compare  with  that  of  Colorado? 

How  does  the  state  rank  as  regards  production  of  hay  to  the  acre?  What  method 
is  employed  in  the  raising  of  wheat? 

How  is  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  regulated? 

What  extraordinary  gains  in  population  has  the  state  shown  in  the  last  four 
decades? 
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that  obtained  by  white  farmera.  The  Chinese 
practice  intensive  farmii^,  and  raise  chiefly 
market  vegetables. 

The  usual  law  of  riparian  rights  (which  aee) 
does  not  hold  good  in  Idaho,  for  all  the 
waters  of  the  state   are   reserved  for   public 


Related  SabJeMn.  The  reader  Interested  In 
this  subject  Is  referred  to  the  following  articles 
In  these  volumes : 


Boise 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Lewlaton 
Pocatello 

Alfalfa 

Clorer 

Copper 

Gold 

Lead 

Sheep 

Silver 

WHeat 

*         Wool 

Irrigation 

Mormons 
Soalce  Rlv 

IDAHO,  Univebsity  of,  a  state  university 
founded  in  1889  at  Moscow,  and  opened  for 
instruction  in  1892.  Tuition  will  always  be 
free  to  both  men  and  women  students  who 
reside  in  the  state,  and  up  to  1916  no  tuition 
had  ever  been  charged  to  students  from  other 
states.  The  university  maintains  a  college  of 
tettera  and  science,  including  home  economics, 
music  and  forestry,  and  colleges  of  engineering, 
agriculture  and  law.  Agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  movable  schools  of  agriculture — 
the  latter  in  connection  with  an  agricultural 
extension  service  division— are  also  conducted 
by  the  institution.  Freshmen  and  sophomores 
arc  required  to  take  military  drill.  The  fac- 
ulty numbers  about  eighty,  with  an  extension 
staff  of  seventeen,  and  the  student  enrolment 
is  about  860.  The  school  is  equipped  with  a 
library  of  39,000  volumes  and  8,000  pamphlela, 
and  with  buildings  valued  at  over  S500,000. 

The  University  of  Idaho  seeks  to  maintain 
as  its  aim,  "Idaho  education  for  Idaho  youth," 
and  to  offer  service  to  every  person  in  the  com- 
monwealth. The  school  stands  for  the  highest 
ideals  of  American  citizenship,  far  strong  and 
sturdy  scholarship,  for  the  best  there  is  in  char- 
acter and  the  best  there  is  in  life.  It  is  making 
no  strong  appeal  for  a  great  and  unontanized 
student  body,  but  rather  is  insisting  upon  the 
hiplicat  standards  of  scholarehip  for  admission 
and  for  continuance  within  its  walls  and  for  the 
highest  kind  of  reliable  service  throughout  the 
entire  state.  m.a.d. 


6  IDOL 

IDES,  the  fifteenth  day  of  Much,  thj, 
July  and  October  in  the  Roman  calendar,  ud 
the  thirteenth  day  of  the  remaining  months  <if 
the  year.  The  name  is  derived  from  an  oImi- 
lete  Latin  word  meaning  to  divide.  The  Sf> 
teenth  divided  the  month  of  thirty-one  d»ji 
into  two  Dearly  equal  parts.  Julius  Caesar  wu 
warned  to  "beware  the  Ides  of  March,"  the  dij 
on  which  he  was  asaaaainated. 

IDIOH,  id'tum,  a  peculiar  mode  of  expna- 
sion  of  one's  thought;  the  use  of  worda  dnr- 
actcriatic  of  a  particular  language,  especially 
an  allowable  irregularity;  a  form  of  speech  pe- 
culiar to  a  writer  or  a  tongue.  An  idiom  or 
idiomatic  phrase  is  an  e3q[(resaion  whose  uHan- 
ing  is  different  from  the  literal  meaning  of  ill 
parts.  The  following  are  examples:  to  come  by 
(obtain),  to  put  up  with  (tolerate),  to  bring 
about  (accomplish),  to  carry  out  (accomplidi). 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  peculiar  jargon  cr 
dialect  of  a  language. 

ID'IOT,  a  person  of  a  very  low  order  d 
intelligence.  Such  a  condition  may  be  pro- 
ent  from  birth,  or  it  may  be  induced  by  un- 
dent or  neglect  in  infancy.  In  law,  an  idiot 
is  one  who  from  birth  has  been  without  unda- 
Btanding.  He  cannot  be  held  accountable  la 
commission  of  crime,  cannot  enter  into  uy 
contract  or  be  held  in  any  way  responsible; 
he  can,  however,  inherit  property,  which  is 
thereafter  held  for  him  by  a  trustee. 

I'DOL,  a  word  derived  from  the  Gndt 
eidolon,  meaning  an  image,  is  applied  to  rep- 
resentations of  gods  or  of  superhuman  persona 
The  conviction  that  there  is  either  a  Bupieiiw 
being  or  a  number  of  spirits  guiding  eaitblj 
affairs  has  been 
implanted  in  the 
human  breast 
since  the  begin- 
ning of  history. 
The  desire  to  see 
the  gods,  or  at 
least  to  look  at 
images  of  them, 
was  but  natural. 
The      conception 


TWO  FORMS  OF  IDOU 


(a)   Worshiped  br  natlna 
-.  the  Philippine  Island*  be- 

„      fore  they  had  be .— ^  »- 

ing    spirit    really   Chrlatlanlclns  1t._. 
was,    varying    of  ^  "'^  ■**«=  '*"• 
course  according  to  locality, 
tradition,  was  embodied  in  aome  imi 
usually  took  the  form  of  a  man. 
tions  of  human  and  animal  forms 
and  even  animal  forms  alone  weia 
but  man  from  the  earlieat  time  haa 
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ied  the  supreme  power  as  a  being  in 
n  form.  Images  were  erected  in  promi- 
places,  sometimes  out-of-doors,  sometimes 
nples.  To  the  beholders  they  symbohzed 
odfl  they  worshiped,  and  as  in  some  coun- 
there  were  held  to  be  a  great  number  of 
numerous  idols  were  made,  each  one 
^ting  some  particular  deity.  After 
tianity  was  proclaimed  idols  were  re- 
d  by  Christians  as  sacrilegious,  but  cer- 
images  with  deep  religious  significance 
retained  as  symbols  to  be  venerated,  and 

0  used  to-day  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
2h. 

Utry.  It  was  not  long  before  those  early 
es  ndio  had  made  for  themselves  graven 
!8  as  symbols  began  to  regard  those 
»  as  gods  in  truth.  As  gods,  or  as  the 
s  of  the  spirits,  they  were  worshiped.  A 
in  the  presence  of  his  idol  felt  himself 
Uy  in  the  presence  of  his  god.  The 
lets  of  old  warned  the  Jews  against  the 
ice  of  bowing  down  to  idols  of  wood  and 
.  The  protest  was  not  directed  against 
ywhol  or  image,  but  against  the  worship 
e  idol  instead  of  what  it  represented, 
thammed  conceived  such  a  dread  of  the 

of  idolatry  that  the  Koran  expressly 
1b  the  reproduction  in  wood,  stone,  metal, 
ing,  or  in  any  way  whatsoever,  of  the 
i  of  any  living  thing.  Buddhism  and 
nanism  still  retain  images,  and  their  re- 
IB  ceremonies  closely  approach  a  form  of 
iry.  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and 
g  some  inland  tribes  a  form  of  idolatry 
n  as  fetish  is  still  common.    Even  inani- 

objects  are  credited  with  great  powers 
il  and  are  worshiped  according  to  the  ex- 
>f  their  supposed  influence.  The  spread  of 
tianity  and  enlightenment  and  the  vast 
nee  of  modem  civilization  are  gradually 
ig  all  forms  of  idolatry  out  of  existence. 
fLLy  or  IDYL,  i'dil,  from  the  Latin 
um,  meaning  a  little  image,  a  term  which 
lates  a  kind  of  poem  representing  simple 
s  of  pastoral  (rural)  life.  But  it  is  not 
tial  that  the  idyll  be  exclusively  pastoral, 
tny  of  the  famous  idylls  of  ancient  poets 
ot  wholly  rural  in  character.    To  consti- 

1  poem  of  this  class  it  should  present  to 
a  complete  picture  in  small  compass,  as 
guished  from  the  formal  epic.  However, 
arson's  Idylls  of  the  King  is  an  epic  in 
and  treatment  and  romantic  and  tragic 
>ject  matter,  as  shown  by  the  lines  given 
;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  draw  an  exact 


line  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  called  an 
idyll: 

Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  a  flght 
Like  this  last,  dim.  weird  battle  of  the  west, 
A  deathwhite  mist  slept  over  sand  atid  sea : 
Whereof  the  chill,  to  him  who  breathed  it,  drew 
Down  with  his  blood,  till  all  his  heart  was  cold 
With  formless  fear ;  and  ev'n  on  Arthur  fell 
Confusion,  since  he  saw  not  whom  he  fought. 
For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the  mist. 
And  friend  sjew  friend  not  knowing  whom  he 

slew; 
And  some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth, 
And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  the  battle ;  and  in  the  mist 
Was  many  a  noble  deed,  and  many  a  base. 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  Tennyson's  poem 
of  this  title  is  a  beautiful  epic  of  Arthur,  the 
hero-king  of  the  Britons  (see  Arthur,  King). 
It  was  completed  in  1889,  after  the  poet  had 
worked  on  the  stories  at  intervals  for  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
or  idylls.  Each  idyll  centers  about  a  particu- 
lar incident  in  the  life-drama  of  the  great  per- 
sonage who  dominates  the  entire  narrative. 
Beginning  with  The  Coining  of  Arthur,  the 
poet  carries  the  story  through  the  building 
up  of  the  kingdom;  the  establishment  of  the 
Round  Table;  the  unhappy  love  of  Guinevere 
for  Lancelot,  the^  king's  trusted  knight;  the 
exploits  of  the  knights  in  their  quest  for  the 
Holy  Grail ;  the  remorse  and  flight  of  the  queen, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  the  king's  enemies  and 
his  own  death  in  the  "last,  dim,  weird  battle  of 
the  west." 

In  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  the  closing  idyll 
of  the  series,  the  poet  strikes  the  high  notes 
of  his  rich  fancy  and  gift  for  exquisite  verse 
making.  The  simple,  tender  language  of  the 
king  as  he  lay  moaning  in  his  tent  is  an 
admirable  illustration  of  Tennyson's  quieter 
mood : 

I  found  Him  In  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
I  mark'd  Him  in  the  flowering  of  His  fields. 
But  in  His  ways  with  men  I  find  Him  not. 

Again  there  are  passages  of  splendid  beauty 
and  of  rich,  imaginative  quality,  a  striking 
example  being  the  description  of  the  sword 
Excalibur  as  it  was  flung  into  the  sea  by  Sir 
Bedivere,  in  response  to  repeated  commands, 
as  the  king  lay  dying: 

The  grreat  brand 
Made  lightnings  In  the  splendor  of  the  moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd  in  an 

arch. 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn. 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  Northern  Sea. 
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IGNATIUS,  igna'shi-us,  Smnt,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  one  of  the  efirly  Christian  martyra. 
He  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  seven 
Greek  epistles  bearing  hia  name,  which  are 
included  among  the  works  of  the  apostolic 
fathers.  These  give  evidence  of  his  earnest, 
devoted  spirit  and  intense  religious  enthu- 
siasm. Ignatius  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
in  Syria,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century, 
and  (o  have  been  a  disciple  df  the  apostle 
Saint  John.  About  a.  d,  107,  at  the  command 
of  Emperor  Trajan,  he  was  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  arena  at  Rome. 

IGBATIUS  OF  LOYOLA.     See  Loyol*.  Ign*- 

TIUS  OP. 

IGNEOVS,     ig'ncw.     ROCKS.       Granite, 

quartz  and  \-arious  other  rocks  are  masses  of 
crystals,  cemented  together  by  some  other 
substance.  Wc  know  that  when  we  melt  sugar 
or  dissolve  alum  in  hot  water  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool,  it  forms  erj'stals.  From  this 
knowledge  vtc  are  safe  in  forming  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  rocks  named  above  were  once 
in  a  molten  state  and  that  when  they  cooled 
they  formed  the  crystals  we  now  see  in  them. 
Because  these  rocks  were  formed  by  the  action 
of  heat,  they  arc  called  igneous  rocks,  for 
igneous  means  fire,  or  burning.    See  Geologt. 

IGKIS  FATUDS,  ig'-nis  jat'uus,  a  Latin 
term  meaning  joolish  fire.  It  is  applied  to  a 
singular  luminous  appearance  resembling  a  pale 
flame,  sometimes  seen  hovering  over  marshy 
places  and,  also,  according  to  somewhat  doubt- 
ful tradition,  in  churchyards  at  night.  It  is 
called  will-o'-the-wisp,  spunkie,  Jack-o'-lantem 
and  other  names  in  the  different  sections  in 
which  it  is  said  to  occur.  There  has  always 
been  some  doubt  as  to  its  actual  existence, 
and  many  scientists  have  investigated  the  phe- 
nomenon. They  have  never  arrived  at  satisfac- 
tory eonelusions,  but  those  who  firmly  believe 
in  its  existence  account  for  it  as  the  result  of 
spontaneous  combustion  of  gases. 

IGORROTE,  cgohrro'toy,  or  egokrrokf,  a 
tribe  inhabiting  certain  portions  of  the  island 
of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.  The  name  means 
mountain  people,  and  was  at  one  time  indefi- 
nitely applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  mountain- 
ous parts  of  several  of  the  islands  in  the 
Philippine  group.  The  Igorrotes  were  by 
nature  through  generations  of  training  a  war- 
like race  and  were  head-hiinters  until  they  were 
subdued  by  United  Slates  troops  and  turned 
to  the  arts  of  peace.  Hundreds  of  them  are 
now  soldiers  engaged  in  guard  duty  over  tribes 
whose  heads  they  once  sought  as  trophies  of 
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war.  They  are  skilful  agricultuiiBto  ud 
quickly  learned  to  adopt  many  of  the  n^i 
of  the  "white  brothere."  Some  of  their  hmaa 
have  two  stories,  the  lower  being  used  aewatk- 


PAST  AND  PRESENT 

The  Urst  picture  Is  that  of  an  iKorrote  bor  1 

190«  ;  nil  ol  his  tribe  were  of  his  atase  of  cItIIIb 

Hon.     The  second  picture  Is  of  the  Bune  bar,  i>li 

shop  and  living  room,  the  upper  Berving  u 
storeroom  and  kitchen.  The  number  of  tl 
tribe  is  estimated  at  21i,S00.  u. 

IGUANA,  igtpoh'nah,  a  genus  of  linn 
containing  a  great  number  of  slightly  diffe 
ing  species,  common  in  South  America,  bi 
found  also  in  the  eouthwest«ni  part  of  tl 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Central  Amerie 


In  Southwestern  United  6tat«8 
The  iguana  ia  a  timid,  defenaelen  tniiDt 
though  it  is  decidedly  formidable  in  apjxu 
ance.  Along  its  back  to  the  tip  erf  the  ti 
runs  a  row  of  spiny,  pointed  ectln;  the  tot 
are  armed  with  strong,  ahaip  daws,  withvUc 
it  readily  climbe  trees.  Il»  cdor  ii  laod 
olive  green,  mixed  with  diadea  of  brawB.  Soh 
species  have  the  power  of  diangiiig  thcr  ad 
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on  to  adajitt  themaelves  to  their  Burroundings 
Mid  eaespe  detection  (see  Protective  Cou«a- 

tlON). 

Ita  food  consiatB  almost  entirely  of  fruit  aod 
leaves,  and  it  usually  haunts  the  banks  of 
etreami,  living  in  hollows  of  trees,  in  which  it 
depoaitfl  its  eggB.  When  disturbed,  the  iguana 
will  at  once  attempt  to  reach  the  water,  in 
which  it  swims  with  great  speed  and  can  re- 
main below  the  surface  for  several  miDutcs, 
Although  provided  with  webbed  feet,  it  trusts 
entirely  to  its  tail  when  swimming,  the  feet 
being  held  perfectly  still.  The  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed  in  South  America  and  is  said  to  rival 
chicken  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  The  cffs  are 
also  p&latable,  and  are  usually  eaten  raw. 

IGVAIfODOH,   igwahn'odon,  a  fossil  lizard 
found  in  Europe,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
nmilarity  of  its  teeth  to  those  of  the  iguana. 
The  species  were   of   colossal   siie,  some   indi- 
viduals havii^  been  thirty    feet    long.     The 
be«d    was    large 
and    narrow,    the 
jaws  were  heavy 
and  were  supplied 
with    very     large 
teeth.    The  fore- 
limbe,  which  had 
four   toes  and  a 
spur     and     were 
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th&D  the  large, 
three -toed  hind 
legs,  were  used 
for  grasping  and  ''pp*'" ''*''■ 
holding  rather  than  for  walking.  The  tail  was 
long  and  heavy,  in  this  respect  like  that  of  the 
kangaroo,  and  it  steadied  the  animal  when 
MAnding  or  swimming.  The  iguanodon  lived 
in  great  numbers  in  the  swampy  regions  of 
England  and  Belgium.  The  best  preserved 
specimen,  which  is  a  practically  perfect  skele- 
ton, was  found  in  Belgium,  and,  as  mounted 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  fourteen  feet  high 
and  twenty-eight  feet  loag. 

IK  MAKVEL,  the  pen  name  of  Donald 
Gkant  Mitchell  (which  sec). 

IL'IAD,  regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest 
epic  in  the  world,  is  ascribed  to  the  ancient 
Greek  poet,  Homer.  Whether  Homer  wrote 
it,  or  whether  it  is  actually  a  folk-epic  built 
up  through  generation  after  generation  and 
given  its  final  form  by  Homer;  whether,  in- 
deed, there  ever  lived  such  a  person  as  Homer 
— these  questions  have  been  studied  by  some 
of  the  world's  grealest  scholars,  and  are  still 
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unanswered.  The  quantity  of  literature  which 
has  grown  up  about  this  one  poem  is  enormous, 
and  still  men's  interest  in  it  continues. 

The  Story.  The  twenty-four  books  of  the 
Iliad  deal  with  the  Trojan  War,  but  not  with 
all  of  it.  The  causes,  the  early  events  and 
the  flual  outcome  of  that  etniggle,  all  of  which 
must  be  understood  if  the  poem  is  to  be 
appreciated,  are  treated  in  separate  articles 
(see  list  below). 
Sing  me,  goildcas,  (he  wrath,  the  wralh  of  Pellan 


the  Grecians. 

begins  the  poem,  and  the  greater  part  is  taken 
up  with  a  description  of  the  wrath  of  the 
great  Achilles  over  an  insult  offered  him  by 
Agamemnon  and  wiih  the  tragic  results  of  that 
wrath  to  the  Greeks.  In  all,  only  about  forty 
days  arc  covered. 

Sulking  in  his  tent,  Achilles  hears  with  indif- 
ference of  the  repeated  defeats  which  the 
Greeks  have  met  because  of  his  absence.  At 
length  the  Trojans,  secure  in  the  feeling  that 
Achilles  hates  his  commander,  Agamemnon, 
wor^e  than  he  despises  them,  prepare  to  set 
fire  to  the  Grecian  camp.  Fatroclus,  the  kins- 
man and  best-loved  friend  of  Achilles,  prevails 
upon  Achilles  to  lend  him  his  armor,  and  with 
it  proceeds  to  battle.  His  death  at  the  hands 
of  Hector  rouses  Achilles,  who  dons  a  new  suit 
of  armor  made  for  him  by  Vulcan,  and  in  his 
turn  meets  and  kills  Hector.  The  body  of  the 
brave  Trojan  he  drags  at  his  chariot  wheels, 


but  at  length  yields  to  the  pleas  of  Priam,  the 
aged  father  of  the  hero,  and  gives  it  up.  With 
an  account  of  the  funeral  rites  the  poem  con- 
cludes; there  is  no  word  of  the  wooden  horse 
by  which  the  Greeks  finally  brought  about 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  Throughout,  the 
gods  take  a  prominent  part,  some  helpii^  the 
Greeks,  others  the  Trojans. 

Its  Value.     It  is  not  simply  that  the  Itiad 
tells  a  fascinating  story  in  a  straightforward. 
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simple  way,  nor  that  its  thought  is  consistently 
lofty  and  its  lines  swinging  and  majestic;  it  is, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  a  record  of  antiquity, 
and  very  much  that  is  knon-n  about  the  modes 
of  life  and  of  thought  in  those  far-away  times 
has  been  learned  from  its  pages.  rii.M. 

Good  .tmnHlatlonB    ot    the   Jllaa    may   be    pur- 


RvlBtpa  Sabji 

theae    volumea    i 

*[11   . 

repay   rcadliiK   In   thla    con- 

Achillea 

Asamemnon 

Epic 
Hector 

Menelaua 
Mytliology 
Odyasey 

Helen  of  Troy 

lIlysKea 
Wooden  HOPHO 

ILLIMGTOH,     Wing  Ion,    M.uiqaret     (1881- 

),  an   emotional  actress,  born  ut  Bloora- 

ington,  111.      Her  muidcn  nume   was   Maudb 

LiQHT,  the  name  Illington  being  a  combination 

of  her    native    state    and    city.     She  studied 
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Jcnnieo;  later  she  played  the  heraioe  of  tbe 

same  drama.     As  leading   woman  to  E.  E 

Sothern  in  //  7  Were  King  and  as  Heociette  ia 

the    all-star   cast 

of  The  Two  Or- 

pkang,  she  added 

fresh    honors    to 

un    already    auo 

cessful  career.    In 

1907  she  appeared 

BS  joint  star  with 

Kyrle   Bellew   in 

The    Thici,    and 

has  since  starred 

in  The  Lion  and 

the    Mouse,    Hit 

Haaac  in   Order, 

Kindling,    and  ,  .  . 

The    Lie.     After     marqabbt  II-LINGTON 

her  divorce  from 

Daniel  Frohman,  she  married  Edward  J.  Boira, 


great  north-central  states  of  the  American 
Union,  a  state  whose  vast  strctchea  of  rolling, 
grassy  land  have  earned  for  it  the  title  of  the 
Fhairie  State.  It  was  named  for  the  Illinois 
Indians,  to  whose  home  in  the  region  many 
names  bear  witness — Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  Michi- 
gan, and  above  all,  Stan'ed  Rock;  relics  of 
the  Indians  arc  found  in  various  places,  of 
which  the  Cahokia  Mound  is  the  most  note- 
worthy. The  violet  has  been  chosen  as  the 
state  flower,  but  this  is  in  no  way  symbolic 
of  the  state,  which  has  always  been  progrcssi^'C 
and  in  the  forefront,  Rilher  than  inclined  to 
lurk  under  any  "niosin;  stone''  ot  obscurity. 

Size  and  Positional  Advantages.  In  size 
Illinois  ranka  f.wi-nty-fir.st  among  the  slates, 
haviuB  un  area  of  56,605  square  miles,  a  little 
more  than  one-fifth  that  ot  Texas.    Its  length 


breadth,  between  Vermilion  County  on  tbe 
cast  and  Adams  County  on  the  west,  i«  »bout 
218  miles.  Few  states  illustrate  in  their  his- 
tory and  industrial  development  more  intcRst- 
ingly  than  does  Illinois  the  advantages  of  * 
favomble  location.  With  I«kc  Michigan  on 
the  northeast,  the  Mississippi  River  all  »long 
itu  western  border,  the  Wabash  Rii-er  on  the 
southeast  and  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  it  hu 
had  none  of  that  remotenew  from  which  ■  lUtc 
so  far  inland  might  be  supposed  to  Rife. 
Over  these  waterways,  before  a  network  of 
railroads  spread  over  the  state,  the  fHwhicli 
of  its  remarkably  fertile  soil  weie  easily  def- 
pulched  to  the  populous  regions  far  to  tbe 
eni-t  and  to  the  south. 

The  People.     At  the  date  of  ti '*!*'■■'""  e^ 
Illinois  as  a  State  (1818)  then  were  tcUtiidf 
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few  people  north  of  Springfield.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  territory  was  first  peopled 
by  permanent  settlers  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee ;  incidentally  this  migration  from  the 
south  accounts  for  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  citi- 
len  of  Illinois.  The  northern  part  of  the 
state  did  not  develop  until  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  Canal,  after  which  immi- 
gration westward  benefited  Illinois.  Not  until 
five  years  after  the  opening  of  that  waterway 
was  Chicago  platted;  in  1830  that  modest  set- 
tlement covered  less  than  one-half  of  a  square 
mile  and  its  voting  population  numbered 
twentynseven. 

In  1910,  with  5,638,591  people,  Illinois  ranked 
third  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  popula- 
tion, none  of  the  great  states  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  and  only  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania among  the  Eastern  states  surpassing 
it.  The  average  density  of  population  in  1910 
was  100.6  to  the  square  mile,  but  this  figure 
does  not  really  convey  a  correct  impression,  for 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  people  live  in  the  one 
city  of  Chicago.  Illinois  has  been  one  of  the 
states  toward  which  immigrants  have  flocked 
in  large  numbers;  in  1910  over  twenty  per 
cent  of  its  population  was  foreign  bom,  and 
over  half  was  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the 
foreign  element  the  Germans  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  immigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  rank 
second.  On  January  1,  1917,  a  Federal  esti- 
mate credited  the  state  with  6,193,626  people. 

In  1910  two-fifths  of  all  the  people  lived  in 
one  county — the  county  of  Cook,  in  which 
Chicago  is  located;  while  more  than  sixty-one 
per  cent  were  living  under  city  conditions, 
that  is,  in  cities  of  2,500  or  more,  and  that 
despite  the  fact  that  Illinois  is  a  strongly  agri- 
cultural state.  The  cities  which  have  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  25,000  number  twelve,  but 
the  second  largest,  Peoria,  is  less  than  one- 
thirty-eecond  as  large  as  Chicago.  The  twelve 
cities  in  the  order  of  their  size  arc  Chicago; 
Peoria;  East  Saint  Louis;  Springfield,  the  capi- 
tal; Rockford;  Quinoy;  Jolict;  Decatur;  Au- 
rora ;  Danville ;  Elgin,  and  Bloomington.  These 
and  others  are  described  under  their  titles  in 
these  volumes. 

Religion  and  Education.  As  in  most  states 
with  a  large  city  population,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  ver>'  strong,  containing 
nearly  half  of  all  communicants;  the  various 
Methodist  churches  are  next  to  the  Catholic  in 
point  of  strength.  Other  Protestant  churches, 
audi  as  the  Baptist,  PresbytehaOi  Congrega- 


tional, Disciples'  and  Episcopal,  also  have  large 
followings,  and  the  number  of  Lutherans  in  the 
state  is  particularly  noteworthy.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  very  considerable  German 
and  Scandinavian  population. 

The  state  has  an  excellent  system  of  free 
public  schools  which  dates  from  1855,  and  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  only  3.7.  Fourteen 
other  states  show  a  better  average,  but  were 
it  not  for  the  negroes,  with  their  percentage 
of  10.5,  and  the  foreign-bom  whites,  with  their 
percentage  of  10.1,  the  percentage  of  those  ten 
years  of  age  or  over  who  are  unable  to  read 
and  write  would  be  but  a  little  more  than  one 
per  cent  (see  Iluteracy).  The  school  system 
includes  kindergartens,  of  the  attendance  upon 
which  no  official  record  is  kept;  grade  schools, 
upon  which  attendance  is  compulsory  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen;  671  high  schools; 
six  normal  schools,  at  Carbondale,  Charleston, 
Chicago,  De  Kalb,  Macomb  and  Normal;  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign  and 
Urbana.  Out  of  a  possible  school  population 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  of 
somewhat  more  than  a  million  and  a  half, 
there  were  in  attendance  at  the  schools  in 
1914  about  1,011,000.  Over  30,500  teachers 
are  employed  to  teach  these  pupils,  at  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $648  each,  and  the 
total  yearly  expenditure  for  school  purposes  is 
about  $40,000,000.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  defectives,  and 
the  state  has  always  shown  itself  ready  to  try 
experiments  which  promised  well,  such  as  sum- 
mer schools,  open-air  schools  and  schools  for 
tubercular  children. 

In  addition  to  the  state  institutions  there 
are  in  Illinois  many  private  schools  of  various 
grades  from  kindergarten  to  university.  Amqng 
the  institutions  of  college  rank,  of  which  there 
are  not  fewer  than  thirty,  there  may  be  men- 
tioned as  worthy  of  special  note  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Northwestern  University 
at  Evanston;  Armour  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Lewis  Institute,  both  at  Chicago;  Knox 
College  at  Galesburg;  and  Loyola  University 
and  Saint  Stanislaus  College  at  Chicago. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions.  In  recent 
years  constantly  increasing  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  administration  of  these  institutions. 
The  legislature  of  1909  made  a  thorough  can- 
vass of  the  methods  used  with  success  in  other 
states,  and  the  result  was  the  appointment  of 
a  Charities  Commission  of  five  members,  who 
act  without  salaries  and  who  have  in  their 
hands  the  right  to  inspect  and  criticixe  the 
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administration  of  every  state  charitable  and 
correctional  institution.  Auxiliary  boards  have 
a  similar  power  in  each  county.  There  is 
also  in  the  state  a  psychopathic  institute,  es- 
tablished in  1906  and  widened  in  its  scope  in 
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1911,  which  has  as  its  object  continual  study 
into  the  causes  and  treatment  of  insanity. 
Advanced  methods,  such  aa  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  the  parole  system,  have  also  been 
used  in  connection  with  the  penal  institutions, 
while  efforts  have  been  made  to  check  the 
growth  of  crime  among  the  young  by  means 
of  juvenile  courts  (which  see) .  The  honor 
system,  which  has  attracted  much  favorable 
attention  in  some  of  the  Western  states,  has 
been  trie<l  at  the  state  penitentiary  at  Joliet, 
but  not  with  entire  success. 

The  stale  penal  institutions  are  the  peniten- 
tiaries at  Joliet  and  at  Chester,  the  State  Re- 
formatory for  Boys  at  Pontiac  and  the  Home 
for  Delinquent  Boys  at  Saint  Charles,  while 
tlie  charitable  institutions  include  eight  hospi- 
tals for  the  insane,  at  Kankakee,  Chicago 
(Dunning),  Anna,  Jacksonville,  Elftin,  Water- 
town,  Peoria  and  Alton,  the  last-named  estab- 
lished in  1913  and  having  in  connection  with  it 
a  colony  for  epileptics;   the  State  school  and 
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colony  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Lincdo;  the 
soldiers'  home  at  Quincy;  the  soldiers'  orphtD^ 
home  at  Normal ;  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind,  at  Jacksonville,  and  the  trainiog 
school  for  girls,  at  Geneva.  In  the  affidil 
names  of  most  of  the  institutions  such  title* 
as  "insane"  and  "feeble-minded"  have  been 
dropped. 

The  "Lay  of  the  Land."  IHinoia  is  cme  of 
the  most  level  states  in  the  Union.  It  haa  t 
flat  or  undulating  surface,  and  slopes  gently 
to  the  south  and  southwest.  Its  highest  point, 
in  the  extreme  north  on  the  Wisconsin  border, 
is  1241  feet  above  sea  level,  and  its  lowot. 
at  Cairo  on  the  Ohio  River,  is  267  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  extreme  southern  lowland  section 
is  known  as  "Little  Egypt,"  and  it  is  thought 
that  it  was  here  that  Diclcens,  in  Martin 
Chuiilewit,  planted  his  "Eden,"  with  it* 
swamps  and  miasma  and  resulting  backward- 
ness. The  average  altitude  of  the  state  it 
about  550  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  chief 
elevations  above  that  height  are  in  tiie  north- 
west and  in  the  south,  where  a  ridge  from  si 
to  ten  miles  wide  croases  the  state,  rising  *t 
times  to  a  height  of  1,040  feet.  This  is  in 
reality  a  spur  of  the  Oiark  Mountains,  «nd 
constitutes  scenically  the  most  beautiful  [Wt 
of  the  state,  with  its  picturesque  vsUej^ 
wooded  ravines  and  sloping  stretches  dothed 
with  hardwood  forests. 

Despite  its  low-lying  position,  the  state  hH 
for  the  most  part  excellent  drainsge.  No 
large  territories  are  waste  because  of  mtiAa, 
for  there  are  within  its  borders  no  fewer  thu 
275  streams,  flowing  into  the  Miaisippi,  tlte 
Wabash  or  the  Ohio.  Chicago  River,  vay 
small  but  very  important,  formerly  emptied 
into  Lake  Michigan,  but  the  Drainage  CutI 
turned  its  current  so  that  to-day  its  waten  find 
their  way  finally  to  the  MiasiBsippi.  The  gitst* 
est  river  within  the  state  ia  the  Illinois,  wbiA 
drains  over  half  the  area  of  the  stale  and 
is  navigable  almost  throughout  its  length.  It 
is  quite  impossible,  in  this  day  of  railiwi 
travel,  to  estimate  the  part  which  this  stieU 
played  in  the  early  history  and  development 
of  Illinois.  Down  it  the  first  white  men  who 
visited  the  state  found  their  way,  and  lata 
it  was  the  highroad  for  the  product*  of  it* 
extremely  fertile  valley  region — a  region  vhick 
to-day  supports  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state.  Near  TTtica,  oa  the  lUinai^ 
where  the  bluffs  rise  t«U  ttad  sheer  from  tbc 
river,  is  one  of  the  moat  picturcKiue  WpttM  ii 
the  state,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moat  intcnslat 
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historically — Starved  Rock,  where  the  Indians 
made  their  last  stand.  Near  it  is  Deer  Park, 
another  of  the  beautiful  small  areas  of  the 
state,  which  in  its  maze  of  miniature  canyons 
has  surprises  to  offer  even  to  those  who  have 
seen  the  great  canyons  of  the  West.  Other 
important  rivers  are  the  Desplaines  and  Kan- 
kakee, which  unite  to  form  the  Illinois;  the 
Fox,  Rock,  Big  Muddy,  Kaskaskia,  Sangamon, 
Little  Wabash  and  Embarras. 

Illinois  has  not.  the  abundance  of  lakes  of  its 
two  neighbors,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  Fox 
Lake  and  Grass  Lake  being  practically  the 
only  two  of  any  size  and  importance,  and  both 
are  important  summer  resorts  about  forty  miles 
from  Chicago.  Peoria  Lake  is  but  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Illinois  River  caused  by  the  sedi- 
ment deposited  by  a  tributary  stream. 

Climate.  In  most  parts  of  the  state  the 
summers  are  very  warm  and  the  winters  quite 
cold.  Except  in  the  northeast  section,  around 
Chicago,  the  Great  Lakes  exert  very  little 
influence  on  the  climate.  As  in  all  states  which 
have  a  considerable  north-and-south  length, 
there  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  means  of 
temperature  in  the  extreme  regions,  the  aver- 
age in  the  south  being  58**  and  that  in  the 
north  but  47**.  The  range  of  temperature  is 
greater  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  The 
lowest  temperature  ever  recorded  in  the  state 
was  32®  below  zero,  in  the  northwest  portion, 
in  February,  1905,  while  the  highest,  recorded 
at  Centralia  in  July,  1901,  was  115°.  Violent 
changes  are  common  in  the  state,  for  no  moun- 
tain chains  interfere  with  the  sweep  of  the 
warm  breezes  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  with  that  of  the  cold 
winds  down  from  the  north. 

The  average  rainfall  for  the  state  is  about 
thirty-eight  inches,  that  of  the  south  being 
forty-three  inches  and  that  of  the  north  about 
ten  inches  less. 

Mining.  No  other  one  mineral  makes  pos- 
sible such  industrial  development  as  does  coal, 
and  of  this  valuable  product  Illinois  has  a  large 
supply.  The  area  of  the  coal  beds  is  estimated 
at  42,900  square  miles,  the  largest  in  any  state, 
and  of  the  102  counties  one-half  hare  mines. 
More  coal  is  produced  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  counties,  and  in  all,  the  state 
puts  on  the  market  in  a  year  over  50,000.000 
long  tons,  only  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia producing  more.  In  the  production  of 
petroleum,  too,  Illinois  ranks  third  (1915),  Cali- 
fornia and  Oklahoma  being  the  two  states  with 
larger   output.     The  remarkable  development 


of  the  state  as  an  oil-producer  has  taken  place 
since  1905,  the  output  increasing  within  three 
years  from  a  few  hundred  barrels  to  33,000,000, 
then  rapidly  decreasing  to  22,000,000  barrels 
in  1915. 

In  addition,  excellent  tile  and  brick  clay  is 
found  in  large  quantities,  ffuor  spar  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  state,  and  lead,  silver 
and  zinc  in  small  quantities.  All  in  all,  this 
state,  which  at  first  thought  one  would  scarcely 
classify  among  the  chief  mineral-producing 
states,  in  1914  ranked  third  among  all  the 
states  in  that  respect. 

Manufactures.  No  other  state  has  shown 
such  a  remarkable  development  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  within  so  short  a  time  as 
did  Illinois  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centurj'.  Its  coal,  its  excellent  river  and  lake 
transportation,  and  its  rapidly-spreading  rail- 
roads accounted  for  this  in  large  measure,  and 
this  in  its  turn  accounted  for  the  incretise  in 
the  number  of  cities  and  large  towns.  No 
other  state  west  of  the  Alleghanies  has  such 
extensive  manufactures,  and  of  the  Eastern 
states  only  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  excel 
it.  Over  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  manu- 
factured products  of  the  state  are  made  in 
Chicago,  and  in  that  city  live  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  state's  wage-earners  employed  in 
manufacturing  establishments. 

By  all  means  the  most  important  single  in- 
dustry is  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  in 
which  Illinois  leads  all  the  states.  The  total 
products  of  this  industry,  which  is  centered  in 
Chicago,  amount  in  a  year  to  about  $390,000,- 
000.  Next  in  importance  are  the  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  of  which  the  annual 
output  is  worth  about  one-third  that  of  the 
meat-packing  and  slaughtering  industry.  The 
manufactures  of  men's  clothing,  of  agricultural 
implements,  of  flour  and  gristmill  products,  of 
iron  and  steel  and  of  lumber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts are  also  of  great  importance,  while  the 
printing  and  publishing  business  has  reached 
enormous  proportions,  being  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  New  York. 

Most  of  the  industries  are  rather  sharply 
localized.  Thus  South  Chicago  and  Joliet  have 
the  most  of  the  iron  and  steel  mills,  receiving 
their  iron  ore  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  from 
Minnesota  and  Michigan.  Peoria  has  the 
greatest  distilleries  in  the  United  States,  the 
internal  revenue  collections  for  the  ten-year 
period  ending  in  1915  exceeding  $375,000,000, 
more  than  the  cost  of  building  the  Panama 
Canal ;  Elgin  is  famous  for  its  watches ;  Moline 
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and  Chicago  make  most  of  the  agricultural 
implements,  and  Chicago  has  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  packing-houses,  foundries,  and 
clothing  shops.  Of  more  than  560,000  persons 
who  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, one  and  one-half  per  cent  are  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  over  four- 
teen. 

Agriculture.  With  remarkably  fertile  soil, 
plenty  of  water  and  a  surface  flat  and  easily 
tilled,  Illinois  is  particularly  well  fitted  for 
agriculture,  and  no  state  in  the  Union  sur- 
passes it  in  the  value  of  its  farm  property. 
Over  ninety  per  cent  of  its  area  is  included 
in  farms,  and  of  the  farm  land  over  eighty  per 
cent  is  improved.  Illinois  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  states  in  the  introduction  of  im- 


proved methods  of  tillage,  especially  in  tbe 
use  of  machinery,  for  which  its  level  surface 
well  fits  it. 

Frequently  Illinois  has  ranked  first  among 
the  states  in  the  total  value  of  its  crops,  but 
almost  steadily  for  a  half-century  it  has  been 
first  in  the  production  of  com.  Over  lO^SOOjOOO 
acres  are  devoted  to  this  crop,  and  over  300,- 
000,000  bushels  are  produced  eveiy  year.  Oats, 
the  second  crop  of  the  state  in  acreage  and  in 
value,  are  produced  in  greater  quantity  Qsij 
in  Iowa;  Illinois  is  no  longer,  as  it  was  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  largest  pn^ 
ducer  of  wheat,  the  great  Western  states  hanag 
left  it  far  behind.  Despite  this  fact,  the  an- 
nual wheat  crop  is  valued  at  aboot 
Hay,  potatoes,  barley  and  iye»  in  thU 
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are  important  products,  and  in  the  southern 
counties  a  small  amount  of  tobacco  is  raised. 
Orchard  fruits,  especially  apples ;  grapes,  to  the 
cultivation  of  which  certain  parts  of  the  state 
are  particularly  well  adapted;  and  small  fruits, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  straw- 
berry, are  also  grown;  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Chicago  there  are  great  truck  gardens  which 
send  their  produce  to  the  city  in  the  early 
morning  hours. 

Good  grazing  land,  and  plenty  of  hay  and 
com — these  are  the  factors  which  have  made 
of  Illinois  an  important  stock-raising  state. 
Only  Iowa  competes  with  it  in  the  number  of 
horses  and  of  hogs,  while  in  its  number  of 
dairy  cows  Illinois  ranks  third.  It  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  within  easy  reach 
of  Chicago,  that  the  dairy  industry  has  grown 
to  large  proportions. 

Transportation.  Illinois  exceeds  all  other 
states  except  Texas  in  its  railway  mileage,  and 
if  yard  track,  industrial  track  and  siding  be 
taken  into  account,  it  ranks  first.  Its  main 
lines  aggregate  fully  12,200  miles,  or  slightly 
over  twenty-one  miles  for  every  one  hundred 
square  miles  of  area.  The  problem  of  laying 
railroads  has  been  comparatively  simple;  there 
have  been  no  deep,  sheer  valleys  to  bridge, 
no  mountains  to  tunnel  through  or  elevated 
passes  to  cross — only  comparatively  level 
ground,  which  has  not  seriously  taxed  the 
energy  and  ingenuity  of  engineers.  Chicago, 
the  greatest  railway  center  in  the  world,  is 
the  terminus  of  thirty-four  railroads,  whose 
length  totals  more  than  60,000  miles ;  and  there 
are  in  addition  to  these  other  great  trunk  lines 
which  cross  the  state  farther  south  and  enter 
Saint  Louis. 

The  excellent  river  transportation  afforded 
by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  and  by 
the  Great  Lakes  has  been  referred  to  above. 
Chicago,  the  only  Illinois  port  of  entry,  is  the 
greatest  of  the  world's  lake  ports  (see  Chi- 
cago). But  there  remain  the  canals — those 
waterways  less  appreciated  to-day  than  for- 
merly, but  of  great  importance,  nevertheless. 
The  first  canal  problem  was  to  connect  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  Illinois  River,  and  this 
was  accomplished  in  1848  by  the  completion 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  which  has 
its  western  end  at  La  Salle.  In  1907  there  was 
finished  the  Hennepin  Canal,  which  connects 
the  Illinois  River  with  the  Mississippi. 

Goremment.  The  present  constitution  of 
Illinois,  the  third  in  its  history  as  a  state, 
dates  from  1870.    Amendments  may  be  pro- 


posed by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  but  do  not  become  operative 
until  ratified  by  the  people  at  a  general  elec- 
tion. Not  more  than  one  amendment  may  be 
proposed  at  one  session  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  same  article  of  the  constitution  may  not 
be  brought  up  for  amendment  oftener  than 
once  in  four  years.  Amendment  is  thus  ren- 
dered difficult,  with  the  result  that  for  a 
number  of  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
a  convention  to  frame  a  new  constitution. 

The  execiUive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public 
accounts,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  attorney-general,  all  chosen 
by  popular  vote  and  holding  office  for  four 
years,  except  the  treasurer,  who  is  elected  for 
two  years.  He  is  not  eligible  for  reelection 
until  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term. 

The  legislative  department  consists  of  a  gen- 
eral assembly  composed  of  two  houses,  a  sen- 
ate and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  senate 
has  fifty-one  members,  one  elected  from  each 
of  the  senatorial  districts  into  which  the  state 
is  divided,  the  term  of  office  being  four  years. 
Each  district  also  returns  to  the  lower  house 
three  representatives,  chosen  for  two  years. 
The  manner  of  voting  for  representatives,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  minority 
representation,  is  especially  interesting.  Each 
voter  has  three  votes,  and  he  may  distribute 
these  among  three  candidates,  give  one  and 
one-half  votes  to  each  of  two,  or  cast  them 
all  for  one  candidate  for  whose  election  he  is 
particularly  anxious.  This  method  of  "cumu- 
lative voting,"  as  it  is  called,  has  been  adopted 
in  few  states,  and  is  in  disfavor,  even  in 
Illinois,  as  it  frequently  promotes  the  election 
of  undesirable  officials.  The  sessions  of  the 
legislature  are  biennial,  and  are  held  in  the 
odd-numbered  years.  The  governor  holds  the 
usual  veto  power,  but  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
houses  makes  a  bill  operative  despite  the  gov- 
ernor's veto. 

At  the  head  of  the  judicial  system  is  the 
supreme  court,  which  consists  of  one  judge 
from  each  of  the  seven  judicial  districts  into 
which  the  state  is  divided.  Their  term  is  nine 
years.  No  decision  may  be  given  by  the  court 
in  which  four  of  the  judges  do  not  concur. 
The  lower  judicial  bodies  consist  of  circuit 
courts,  appellate  courts,  county  courts,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  the  justice  courts,  be- 
fore which  only  petty  cases  are  brought.    Cook 
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County,  with  its  great  city  of  Chicago,  consti- 
tutes one  judicial  district  and  has  its  own 
special  municipal  courts. 

For  special  suffrage  provisions,  see  subhead 
Hutcry. 

History.  French  Period.  Marquette,  so  far 
as  is  known,  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit 
the  territory  comprising  the  present  Illinois. 
In  1673  he  made  his  way  up  the  Illinois  River 
with  his  canoes,  and  six  years  later  La  Salle 
further  explored  the  same  river,  building  near 
the  present  site  of  Peoria  Fort  Crevecoeur 
(Broken  Heart).  Fort  Saint  Louis  was  erected 
on  Starved  Rock,  that  natural  vantage  point 
above  the  river,  in  1682,  but  not  until  1700 
was  the  first  town  in  Illinois  really  founded. 
This  was  Kaskaskia.  The  Illinois  Indians,  for 
whom  the  state  was  named,  were  friendly,  and 
the  missions  established  among  them  met  with 
considerable  success.  The  whole  section,  which 
soon  had  many  trading  posts,  was  put  under  a 
French  military  commandant  and  made  part 
of  the  territory  of  Louisiana. 
*  Early  National  Period.  The  victories  which 
in  1763  gave  to  the  English  Canada,  also 
brought  into  their  possession  this  territory,  but 
little  change  was  made,  though  the  English 
did  not  understand  as  well  as  the  French  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Indians.  Even 
this  frpntier  region  was  the  scene  of  conflicts 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  in  1779 
George  Rogers  Clark,  in  a  series  of  engage- 
ments peculiarly  thrilling,  took  Kaskaskia,  and 
made  the  territory  part  of  the  new  nation  (see 
Clark,  George  Rogers).  In  1787  it  became  a 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  (which  see), 
and  in  1809  was  organized  as  a  separate  terri- 
tory, with  its  capital  at  Kaskaskia.  Through- 
out all  these  early  years  there  were  constant 
troubles  with  the  Indians,  no  longer  friendly, 
and  in  1812  occurred  the  famous  massacre  at 
Fort  Dearborn  (which  see),  on  the  site  of  Chi- 
cago. Before  this  date  the  titles  to  most  of 
the  land  had  been  taken  from  the  Indians,  but 
it  was  not  until  two  decades  later  that  the 
Indians  finally  left  the  territory.  On  December 
3,  1818,  Illinois,  with  a  population  of  about 
50,000,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the 
twenty-first  state. 

Growth  Toward  Prosperity.  For  a  time  the 
Indian  troubles  continued  and  settlement  in 
the  north  could  not  go  forward,  but  after  the 
Black  Hawk  War  in  1832  (which  see),  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  removed  across  the  Mississippi,  and 
Illinois  was  free  to  develop  more  rapidly. 
Immigrants  from  the  East  and  South  flocked 


to  the  state,  the  latter  with  the  determination 
to  make  of  it  slave  territory,  despite  the  direct 
prohibition  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  (which 
see),  and  not  until  the  time  of  the  War  of 
Secession  did  the  bitter  struggle  between  the 
slavery  and  anti-slavery  parties  really  die  out. 
Meanwhile  economic  development  went  on 
rapidly,  railroads  were  built,  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  was  begun  in  1834,  and  great 
grain  crops  were  harvested  and  sent  out  of 
the  state  over  its  numerous  waterways. 

A  sharp  clash  took  place  soon  after  1840 
with  the  Mormons,  who  had  settled  at  Nauvoo 
and  acquired  considerable  political  power. 
This  culminated  in  the  assassination  of  Joseph 
Smith,  the  founder  and  leader,  in  1844,  and  in 
the  next  year  the  Mormons  set  out  on  their 
remarkable  overland  trip  to  Utah  (see  Mor- 
mons). 

In  the  years  before  the  War  of  ^Secession 
Illinois  attracted  national  attention  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  contest 
for  the  Senate,  and  during  the  War  it  furnished 
its  full  supply  of  troops — 260,000  men  in  all. 

Last  Half-Century.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  Illinois  in  the  decades  following  the  War 
of  Secession  was  its  industrial  development. 
Railroads  multiplied  so  that  their  mileage  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  state;  mining 
advanced  by  rapid  strides;  grain  was  produced 
in  ever-increasing  quantities,  and  the  "mush- 
room" city  of  Chicago  acquired  permanence  as 
the  largest  grain  and  live-stock  market  of  the 
country.  Outstanding  events  in  those  years 
largely  concerned  Chicago;  there  was  the  great 
fire  of  1871;  the  labor  troubles  of  1885  and 
1886  which  resulted  in  the  anarchist  riot  in 
Haymarket  Square;  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893;  and  the  railway  strike  of 
1894,  which  had  its  center  at  Pullman,  just 
outside  of  Chicago,  and  was  quelled  only  by 
the  action  of  the  Federal  troops. 

In  politics  Illinois  had  shown  itself  con- 
sistently Democratic  in  national  politics  up  to 
the  time  of  the  War  of  Secession,  but  since 
that  date  it  has  been  Republican  except  in 
1892,  when  it  cast  its  vote  for  Cleveland,  and 
in  1912,  when  Wilson  was  its  choice.  Politi- 
cally, Illinois  has  attracted  considerable  un- 
favorable attention  in  recent  years,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  election  in  May,  1909, 
of  William  Lorimer  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Almost  immediately  the  meth- 
od of  his  election  was  questioned,  and  charges 
of  bribery  were  brought,  but  one  investi- 
gating  committee   after   another  brought   in 
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RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  ON  ILLINOIS 


(An  outline  iinltable  for  Illinois  wlU  be  found  with  the  article  ''State.") 

How  does  the  name  of  the  state  and  that  of  its  largest  city  recall  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  territory? 

How  has  the  state  shown  its  progressive  character  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  crime? 

For  what  very  important  products  does  Illinois  receive  all  the  raw  material  from 
other  states? 

How  does  the  state  rank  as  a  mineral  producer? 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  amend  the  constitution?  What  has  this  unusual  diffi- 
culty led  to? 

What  is  the  popular  name  for  the  state?    What  is  the  state  flower? 

Tell  the  story  of  Starved  Rock.  Of  what  influence  in  the  development  of  the 
state  has  its  location  been? 

What  industry  has  the  state  of  which  the  products  for  a  single  year  are  valued 
at  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal? 

What  was  tlie  firM  town  ever  established  in  Illinois?  Had  any  previous  attempt 
at  settlement  been  made  by  the  white  men? 

What  are  the  limitations  on  woman's  suffrage  in  Illinois,  and  what  will  be  neces- 
sary before  they  can  be  removed? 

Why  was  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  settled  before  the  northern?  What 
brought  about  the  settlement  of  the  northern  regions? 

What  part  of  the  state  was  described  in  a  famous  novel?  How  has  much  of 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  region  been  done  away  with? 

Why  has  Illinois  been  able  to  introduce  farm  machinery  more  extensively  than 
many  of  the  other  states? 

What  was  the  population  of  Illinois  when  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union? 

Why  does  not  the  statement  that  there  are  on  an  average  100.6  people  to  the 
square  mile  in  Illinois  convey  a  correct  idea  as  to  the  density  of  population? 

How  has  the  course  of  an  important  river  of  the  state  been  changed? 

What  specially  important  part  did  the  chief  river  within  the  state  play  in  its 
early  history? 

What  is  the  chief  agricultural  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago?  What  is  the 
main  crop  in  the  state? 

When  did  the  last  Indians  leave  the  state?  Was  this  before  or  after  the  founding 
of  Chicago? 

What  is  the  ratio  between  the  population  of  the  largest  city  and  that  of  the 
second  largest  of  the  state? 

What  lake  is  really  not  a  lake? 

Why  has  dairying  been  localized  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state? 

What  part  did  a  prominent  religious  sect  play  in  the  history  of  the  state? 

How  many  people  out  of  each  hundred,  on  the  average,  cannot  read  and  write? 
What  would  be  the  difTerence  if  only  American-bom  whites  were  considered? 

What  range  of  temporal ure  is  shown  by  the  greatest  extremes  ever  xecoirded 
within  the  state?    Why  are  sudden  changes  of  temperature  frequent? 

How  does  the  state  compare  with  other  states  as  to  railroad  mileage?  How 
docs  its  greatest  city  compare  with  other  cities  as  a  railway  center? 
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a  report  exonerating  Lorimer.  Finally,  in 
July,  1912,  after  the  discovery  of  additional 
evidence,  he  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the 
Senate,  following  an  investigation  in  which  the 
entire  nation  became  deeply  interested. 

In  the  next  year,  1913,  the  legislature  passed 
a  measure  giving  to  women  partial  suffrage. 
They  may  vote  for  Presidential  electors,  for 
various  municipal,  county  and  township  offi- 
cers, and  for  university  trustees,  but  only  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  can  make  pos- 
sible complete  woman's  suffrage.  At  present 
they  are  deprived  from  voting  for  any  officer 
whose  place  was  created  by  the  state  constitu- 
tion. An  attempt  was  made  to  prove  the 
measure  unconstitutional,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  it  in  1914,  and  in  that  same  year 
were  held  the  first  elections  in  which  women 
participated.  Their  influence  was  most  notice- 
able on  questions  concerning  the  liquor  traffic. 
In  1917,  fifty-three  of  the  102  counties  of  the 
state  were  under  prohibition  laws,  besides 
which  there  existed  township  prohibition  in 
many  other  sections.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  state  is  without  saloons. 

Other  Items  of  Interest.  The  first  Indians 
that  the  original  explorers  met  called  them- 
selves mini,  which  meant  jnin,  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  their  enemies,  whom  thej' 
called  beasts. 

Despite  the  ver>'  considerable  railway  mile- 
age of  the  state  there  is  one  county  which  has 
no  railroads.  This  does  not  argue,  however, 
that  Calhoun  County  is  unprogressive.  It  is 
a  long,  narrow  "peninsula"  between  the  Illinois 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  river  transportation 
is  sufficient  for  its  needs. 

All  but  the  southern  portion  of  the  state 
was  at  one  time  covered  with  the  great  glacial 
ice  sheet,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  the  level 
character  of  the  land  and  the  groat  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  southern  or  non-glaciated 
area  is  ver>'  different  in  appearance  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  for  it.s  hills  are  rough 
and  rocky  instead  of  rounded,  its  rivers  flow 
through  miniature  canyons,  and  its  soil  over 
the  limestone  rock  is  thin. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  state,  with 
its  large  output  of  steel  and  iron  products,  pro- 
duces no  iron  ore. 

"Chills  and  fever"  constituted  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  many  of  the  early  settlers  in  the 
river  districts,  but  sanitan-  dniinage  has  practi- 
cally overcome  the  danger  of  malaria,     a.mc  c. 

Consult  Mather's  Thr  Making  of  lUxnoia ;  NIda's 
The  Story  of  Illinois  and  Its  People. 
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Related  Sabjeets.    The  reader  Is  referred  to 
the  following  articles  in  these  volumes: 


Alton 

Aurora 

Belleville 

Bloomington 

Cairo 

Canton 

Central  ia 

Champaign 

Chicago 

Chicago  Heights 

Danville 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

East  Saint  Louis 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Freeport 

Oalesburg 

Granite  City 


CITIBS 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

Kewanee 

La  Salle 

Lincoln 

Mattoon 

Moline 

Monmouth 

Mount  Vernon 

Ottawa 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Rockford 

Rock  Island 

Springfield 

Streator 

Urbana 

Waukegan 


Jacksonville 

HISTORY 

Black  Hawk  Marquette,  Jacques 

Clark,  George  Rogers  Mormons 

Illinois  (Indians)  Ordinance  of  1787 

Joliet.  Louis  Starved  Rock 

J»RODUCTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Coal  Oats 

Corn  Petroleum 

Dairying  Steel 

Meat  and  Meat  Packing  Wheat 

RIVERS 

Illinois  Rock 

Mississippi  Wabash 

Ohio 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Chicago  Drainage  Michigan.  Lake 

Canal  Ozark  Mountains 

Erie  Canal  Prairie 

ILLINOIS,  the  collective  name  of  five  dis- 
tinct tribes  of  American  Indians  belonging  to 
the  Algonquian  family.  At  one  time  they  oc- 
cupied the  territory  that  is  now  included  in 
the  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan  and 
Missouri.  The  Illinois  tribes  became  the 
friends  of  La  Salle  during  his  explorations  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  during  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  it  was  therefore  natural  that 
they  should  help  the  French.  They  regarded 
the  advance  of  the  English  settlers  with  hos- 
tility, and  were  subdued  only  after  many  wars 
had  been  waged  against  them.  Especially  did 
they  suffer  in  their  conflict  with  the  Ottawa 
Indians,  who  fought  them  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der of  Pontiac  (which  see).  The  remnant  of 
the  tribes,  numbering  about  200,  lives  on  a 
reservation  in  Oklahoma.  See  Indians,  Ameri- 
can. 

ILLINOIS,  rNivERsiTi*  OF,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  universities  in  the  United 
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States,  occupying  a  campus  of  about  1,200 
acres,  between  the  cities  of  Urbana  and  Cham- 
paign, which  are  located  fifty  miles  northeast  of 
the  geographical  center  of  the  state. 

The  university  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial  University,  founded  in  1867,  its 
present  name  having  been  adopted  in  1885. 
Since  1870  women  have  been  admitted  as 
students  and  have  maintained  since  that  time 
an  average  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  student 
body.  The  colleges  of  medicine  and  dentistry 
and  the  school  of  pharmacy  are  located  in 
Chicago;  all  of  the  other  departments  are  on 
the  Urbana-Champaign  campus.  The  latter 
comprise  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences, agriculture,  engineering,  law  and  com- 
merce, the  schools  of  music  and  education  and 
the  library  school.  The  graduate  school  has 
been  in  existence  as  an  independent  college 
since  1906. 

There  is  a  summer  session  of  eight  weeks, 
offering  opportunities  to  teachers.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  university  are  maintained  the 
state  laboratory  of  natural  history,  the  state 
geological  survey,  the  state  water* sur\'^ey,  the 
agricultural  experiment  station,  the  engineering 
experiment  station,  the  Illinois  historical  sur- 
vey and  the  cooperative  investigation  of  Illi- 
nois coal  problems  and  mine  rescue  station. 
The  university  has  an  adviser  for  foreign  stu- 
dents, who  makes  the  university  as  useful  as 
possible  to  students  from  foreign  lands.  There 
is  also  a  community  adviser,  who  aims  to  bring 
the  facilities  of  the  university  into  the  various 
communities  of  the  state,  assisting  in  the  solu- 
tion of  community  problems  and  aiding  com- 
mercial organizations,  women's  clubs,  churches, 
etc.,  in  such  ways  as  are  possible.  The  high 
school  visitor  visits  the  high  schools  of  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  qual- 
ity of  their  work  and  placing  those  that  are 
satisfactory  upon  the  accredited  list  of  the  uni- 
versity, making  it  possible  for  their  graduates 
to  enter  the  university  without  examination. 

A  generous  system  of  scholarships  is  main- 
tained, whereby  students  who  win  in  competi- 
tive examinations  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete the  regular  courses  without  paying  tui- 
tion. The  university  has  an  annual  income  of 
about  $3,600,000.  There  are  over  820  persons 
on  its  faculty,  more  than  760  of  whom  are 
connected  with  the  Urbana-Champaign  depart- 
ments; of  its  more  than  6,400  students  (1917) 
about  550  are  enrolled  in  the  Chicago  depart- 
ments. The  library  has  over  372,730  volumes, 
in   addition   to   pamphlets,   sheet    music    and 


20,000  volumes  of  catalogs;  in  the  library  of 
the  Chicago  departments  there  are  20^520  vd- 
umes  and  4,000  pamphlets. 

Since  1914  the  following  buildings  have  been 
erected:  an  addition  to  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, a  stock-judging  pavilion,  an  administra- 
tion building,  a  new  armory,  a  ceramicB 
building,  a  vivarium,  devoted  to  zoology  and 
entomology,  and  a  genetics  building.  The 
total  value  of  these  buildings  is  more  than 
$1,000,000.  Fifty-one  of  the  sixty-four  build- 
ings owned  by  the  university  have  a  valuaticm 
exceeding  $5,000  each.  Under  the  able  man- 
agement of  Edmund  J.  James,  who  became 
president  of  the  university  in  1904,  the  institu- 
tion has  made  remarkable  progress.         v.vp. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL.  In  the 
year  1822  Congress  granted  to  the  state  of 
Illinois  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction 
of  a  canal  to  coimect  Lake  Michigan  by  way 
of  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  with 


ILLINOIS  CANALS 

(a)  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal ;  (b)  Hennei>in 
Canal. 

the  Illinois  River  at  La  Salle.  After  se^-eral 
surveys  and  estimates,  dining  which  Chicago 
and  Ottawa  were  founded,  it  was  begun  in  1838 
and  finished  twelve  years  later,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $6,000,000.  The  canal,  which  is  ninety-^iz 
miles  in  length,  has  seventeen  locks,  each  110 
feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  by  means 
of  which  the  drop  of  145  feet  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  La  Salle  is  accomplished.  Boats  of  150 
tons  can  easily  pass  through  the  canal,  for  it 
is  six  feet  deep  and  sixty  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom.  For  a  time  after  the  construction  of 
railways  it  was  little  used,  but  recently  it  hn 
been  cleaned  out  and  is  emplc^yed  to  some 
extent  for  freight  carrying. 

ILLINOIS  RIVER,  the  largest  river  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  and  the  most  important,  both 
from  an  industrial  and  an  historic  atandpoint 
It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Des  Plaiaei 
and  Kankakee  rivers,  whose  waten  flow  U^ 
gether   about   forty-five    miles  aoothwesfc  of 
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Chicago.    From  this  point  the  Illinois  follows  over  who  cannot  read  are  illiterates.    In  some 

a  diagonal  course  across  the  state,  emptying  European  countries  the  percentage  of  illiterates 

into  the   Mississippi  about  fifty  miles  above  is  ascertained  by  examining  recruits  for  the 

Saint  Louis.     Its  length  is  500  miles,  and  it  army  and  navy,  thus  limiting  the  test  to  men 

drains  an  area  of  24,726  square  miles,  greater  of  certain  age.     Classified  statistics  as  to  il- 

than  that  of  the  entire  state  of  West  Virginia,  literacy   have   Seen   collected   by   the   United 

For  long  distances   the  stream   cuts   its  way  States  Census  Bureau  at  intervals  of  ten  years 

through  bed  rock,  exposing  ledges  of  limestone  since  1840,  and  similar  statistics  are  published 

and  coal  layers.     It  was  in  the  Illinois  basin  by  other  nations. 

that  Father  Hennepin,  in  1698,  found  the  first  The  percentage   of  illiteracy  in  a  state  or 

coal  discovered  in  America.  nation  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  indication  of 

Steamers  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  La  Salle,  the  educational  advantages  provided  for  the 

250  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  this  point  the  people   by   the   government.     It   is,   however, 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  (which  see),  ninety-  difficult  to  obtain  a  fair  basis  of  comparison 

six    miles    long,    connects    it    with    the    south  because  of  the  varying  standards  used.     The 

branch   of  the  Chicago  River.     Eighty   miles  most  stringent  laws  regarding  compulsory  edu- 

southwest  of  Chicago  the  Illinois  is  joined  by  cation   prevail   in   the   countries   showing   the 

the   Fox  River,  and  in  the  pioneer  days  all  smallest  percentage.    In  the  United  States  the 

of  the   old   trails  from   the  southeast   to  the  proportion  of  illiterates  remains  large  on  ac- 

northern  parts  of  the  state  crossed  near  their  count  of  the  ignorance  of  the  colored  popula- 

junction;  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  city  lion  and  of  some  classes  of  immigrants. 

of  Ottawa.    Peoria,  the  second  city  of  Illinois  The  following  table  sl^ows  the  percentage  of 

in  population,  is  situated   on  the  west  bank  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  by 

of  the  river,  eighty  miles  southwest  of  Ottawa,  color  or  race,  nativity  and  parentage: 

At  this  point  an  expansion  in  the  Illinois  forms  class                       population  illiteratb   pct. 

Peoria  Lake.    Near  Beardstown,  in  Cass  County,      White  63,933,870    3,184,633      5.0 

there  are  valuable  fisheries.    Other  tributaries  Native  ^.^^^  .  .50.989.3.1    1.534.272      3.0 

of  the  stream  besides  the   tox  are   the   Ver-  Foreign  or  mixed 

milion,  the  Spoon,  the  Mackinaw  and  the  San-  parentage 13,908,063       156,388      1.1 

gamon  Foreign  bom 12,944,529     1,650,361     12.7 

In  the  days  of  exploration  and  settlement      ^egro  - 7.317.922    2.227.731    30.4 

-       ,„.      .     /  -       *^  ,    ,  .,  i-  11         J       Indian 188,758  85,445     45.3 

the  Ilhnois  formed  a  part  of  the  trail  followed      Chinese 68,924  10,891     15.8 

by  the   French   explorers  on  their  way   from      Japanese 67,661  6,213      9.2 

the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi.    At  Starved      All  other  3,135  1,250    39.9 

Rock  in  La  Salle  County,  one  of  the  most  pic      U""«<^  ^^^^^^ 71,580,270    5.516,163      7.7 

turesque  features  of  the  state,  was  built  the  The  illiteracy  in  each  state,  reported  in  the 

first  permanent  French  settlement  north  of  the  Federal  census  of  1910,  is  as  follows: 

Gulf  region,  and  the  first  fort  in  the  region      ^,^^^  jTot/o,^   p«»  ct. 

was  erected  by  La  Salle  in  1680  on  the  south  Arizona                                                32,953         20.9 

end  of  Peoria  Lake.  Arkansas 142,954         12.6 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  Drainage      California 74,902  3.7 

Canal    (which   see)    the   average   level   of   the      Colorado       23.780  3.7 

'  "^    .  Connecticut 53,665  6.0 

river  has  been   raised,  and   in   times   of  high      Delaware    13,240  8.1 

water  the  lowlands  along  its  banks  are  often      Florida    77,816        13.8 

submerged.    The  Illinois  will  be  an  important      Georgia  389,775        20.7 

part  of  the  waterway  which  it  is  proposed  shall         ^  ^  168  294  3  7 

connect   the   Great   Lakes   with   the   Gulf   of      Indiana 661213  8.1 

Mexico.  Iowa     29,889  1.7 

ILLITERACY,   UU'erasi,   a   term    used    to      Kansas    28,968  2.2 

denote  the  inability  of  a  person  to  read  or  to  ^^j^^"^^^   '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  lll'xit        III 

write  in  his  own  language.    Methods  of  com-      Maine 24,554  4.1 

piling  statistics  on  illiteracy  vary  in  different      Maryland    73,397  7.2 

countries.     As  used  in  the  United  States  cen-      Massachusetts  141,541  6.2 

8U8  the  term  UlUerate  is  applied  to  all  persons  ^Inne^ta 'y.^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. It'^zzl          8.0 

ten  years  of  age  or  over  who  cannot  write.      Mississippi   290,236        22.4 

In  Canada  those  persons  five  years  of  age  or      Missouri   lll,ll6         4.3 
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TOTAL  PER  CT. 

Montana   1 4,457  4.8 

Nebraska    18,009  1.9 

Nevada    4,702  6.7 

New  Hampshire   16.386  4.6 

New  Jersey    113,502  5.6 

New  Mexico 48,697  20.2 

New  York 406,020  5.5 

North  Carolina 291,497  18.5 

North  Dakota   13,070  3.1 

Ohio 124,774  3.2 

Oklahoma   67,567  5.6 

Oregon 10,504  1.9 

Pennsylvania 354.290  5.9 

Rhode  Island 33,854  7.7 

South  Carolina   276,980  25.7 

South  Dakota    12,750  2.9 

Tennessee   221,071  13.6 

Texas 282,904  9.9 

Utah 6,821  2.5 

Vermont    10,806  3.7 

Virginia    232,911  15.2 

Washington    18,416  2.0 

West  Virginia   74.866  8.3 

Wisconsin    57.769  3.2 

Wyoming    3,874  3.3 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  in  each  of  the  Canadian  provinces. 
The  test  is  based  on  all  persons  five  years  of 
age  and  over  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

TOTAL  PER 

POPULATION  CENT 

Canada   7,206,643  10.50 

Alberta   374,663  12.72 

British  Columbia 392,480  11.61 

Manitoba   455.614  13.31 

New  Brunswick   351,889  14.05 

Nova  Scotia    492,338  10.34 

Ontario     2,523,274  6.51 

Prince  Edward  Island    93,728  7.61 

Quebec    2.003,232  12.66 

Saskatchewan   492,432  13.70 

Yukon 8,512  13.58 

Northwest   Territories    18,481  69.25 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage 
of  illiterates  in  European  countries: 


COUNTRY 


•   •   •  « 


Austria 

Belgium    

Bulgaria   

Denmark    . . . . 

England    

France    

Germany     .  . .  . 

Greece     

Hungary     .  . .  . 

Ireland    

Italy    

Netherlands   .. 

Portugal    

Rumania    . . . . 

Uus.sia     

Spain     

Sweden    

Switzerland    .. 
rnlted  K'gd'm 
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AGE  BASIS 


Population  over 
Population  over 
Population  over 
Army  Recruits 
Marriages 
Population  over 
Army  Recruits 
Population  over 
Population  over 
Population  over 
Population  over 
Army  Recruits 
Population  over 
Population  over 
I'opulation  over 
Poi)ulation  over 
Army  Recruits 
Army  Itocruits 
Armv  Fiocruits 


1 0  yrs. 
1 0  yrs. 
10  yrs. 


10  yrs. 

10  yrs. 

6  yrs. 
0  yrs. 

1 0  yrs. 

10  yrs. 

7  yrs. 
1 0  yrs, 
1 0  yrs. : 


TEAR 


900 
910 
905 
907 
910 
906 
908 
907 
910 
911 
911 
912 
911 
909 
S97 
1)00 
Oil 
911 
904 


ILOILO,  e  loe'lo,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Iloilo,  on  the  island  of  Panay,  and  next  to 
Manila  the  city  of  greatest  commercial  im- 
portance in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  has  a 
fortified  harbor  and  is  the  center  of  trade  of 
the  province;  the  exports  are  tobacco,  rice, 
sugar,  hemp,  cofifee,  dyewoods  and  cotton.  The 
chief  manufacturing  industry  is  that  of  textiles, 
such  as  the  weaving  of  fabrics  of  pina,  or  pine- 
apple fiber.  Deposits  of  iron  and  gold  are 
also  found,  and  there  are  extensive  forests  and 
stone  quarries.  At  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898  the  natives  resisted 
American  authority,  and  in  1899  the  insurgents 
fired  on  the  Petrel  and  Baltimore,  the  United 
States  gunboats.  Iloilo  was  then  bombarded 
and  taken  by  United  States  troops,  and  in  1901 
civil  government  and  good  order  were  estab- 
lished. Population  of  the  city,  about  60,000; 
of  the  province,  about  415,000. 

IMAGINATION,  imajina'shun.  The  Bible 
tells  us  that  "where  there  is  no  vision  the  peo- 
ple perish,''  and  Napoleon,  at  the  height  of  his 
career,  said,  ^'Imagination  rules  the  world." 
Imagination  is  the  great  index  finger  of  civili- 
zation that  has  pointed  out  the  pathway  of 
progress  through  the  ages.  It  car\*ed  the 
Sphinx,  reared  the  Pyramids  and  the  temples 
of  the  Nile;  it  created  the  Parthenon,  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Venus  de  Milo;  it 
''rounded  Saint  Peter's  dome"  and  spread  upon 
the  walls  of  San  Sisto  the  Sistine  Madonna,  a 
vision  of  heavenly  love  for  all  time.  Later  it 
gave  the  world  the  suspension  bridge,  the 
steel  arch,  the  printing  press,  the  steamboat, 
the  locomotive,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
the  electric  car,  the  automobile  and  the  aero- 
plane to  bind  together  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  has  given  us  the  sewing  machine,  the 
vacuum  cleaner,  the  cream  separator,  the  reap- 
ing machine,  and  untold  other  inventions  for 
the  benefit  of  city  and  country,  lightening  the 
burdens  and  contributing  to  the  culture  and 
refinement  of  the  industrial  world. 

The  works  of  the  great  composers — ^HaDdel*« 
Messiah,  Wagner's  Parsifal  and  the  i^'mphonies 
of  Beethoven — are  all  works  of  the  imagination. 
All  the  great  works  of  literature  from  the  Iliad 
of  Homer  to  modem*  times;  Paradise  Loti, 
Faust,  the  Divine  Comedy,  Hamlet,  Macbeth 
and  all  the  other  great  dramas  are  products  of 
this  power  of  the  mind.    Says  Shakeqieare: 


And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  thA  poet's 
Turns  tliem  to  shapes  and  ^v«s  to  atiy 
A  local  habitation  and  a 
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What  the  Imagination  Is.  It  is  easier  to 
tell  what  the  imagination  does  than  to  tell 
what  it  is.  Many  definitions  have  been  given 
and  pome  of  them  seem  to  convey  opposite 
meanings.  One  school  of  psychologists  con- 
siders memory  to  be  a  form  of  imagination. 
The  followers  of  this  school  call  memory  the 
reproductive  imagination,  and  what  is  ordina- 
rily considered  imagination,  the  conntructwe 
or  creative  imagination.  However,  the  most 
recent  authorities  consider  these  activities  of 
the  mind  as  distinct.  We  may  say  then  that 
imagination  is  that  form  of  mental  activity 
which  constnicta  mental  images  different  from 
those  actually  experienced.  Memory  recalls 
images  of  pa.*<t  experiences  as  they  occurred; 
imagination  projects  our  ideas  and  experiences 
into  the  future  in  modified  form,  the  form 
which  we  wish  them  to  take.  The  office  clerk 
on  a  small  salary  sits  in  his  lonely  room  and 
constructs  a  future  in  which  he  sees  himself 
as  a  wealthy  man  owning  a  large  business 
and  a  beautiful  home,  and  the  vision  is  so 
clear  that  then  and  there  he  resolves  to  be- 
come wealthy  and  influential.  From  that 
time  on  he  leads  a  life  devoted  to  a  definite 
purpose.  The  schoolboy  sees  himself  as  a 
college  student  and  puts  forth  his  effort  in 
preparation  for  entrance  to  the  school  of  higher 
grade,  and  so  on.  It  is  through  the  imagma- 
tion  that  we  form  our  ideals  or  project  our- 
selves into  the  future.  When  these  ideals  are 
adopted  we  put  forth  our  efforts  to  attain 
to  them;  hence  imagination  is  the  power  that 
leads  one  or  makes  one  progressive. 

Many  who  do  not  realize  what  the  imagina- 
tion does  consider  it  merely  as  the  power  of 
fancy  and  hallucination.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  To  be  sure  it  is 
through  this  activity  of  the  mind  that  we  de- 
rive our  fancies  and  daydreams,  and  the  child 
creates  the  world  of  myths  in  which  he  largely 
lives,  but  the  imagination  grows  as  the  mind 
develops  and  soon  leaves  the  world  of  mj'ths 
and  dreams  for  that  of  realities.  We  should 
regard  the  imagination  as  one  of  our  most 
precious  possessions. 

Childhood.  Early  in  life  the  child  begins  to 
combine  his  experiences  into  original  mental 
products.  He  weaves  his  world  of  fancy  and 
happily  dwells  therein,  although  it  often  dif- 
fers widely  from  the  world  of  reality.  The 
stick  becomes  a  horse,  a  bundle  of  rags  a  baby, 
and  blocks  and  papers  may  form  a  collection 
of  wild  and  domestic  animals.  From  the  third 
to  about  the  eighth  year,  myths  and  fairy  tales 


afford  the  greatest  enjoyment  because  they 
harmonize  so  closely  with  the  child's  mythical 
world.  To  him  at  this  time  these  myths  are 
more  true  than  the  actual  facts  discerned  by 
his  elders.  The  child's  craving  for  myths  and 
fairy  tales  should  be  satisfied,  both  for  his 
present  and  his  future  good.  These  tales  em- 
body for  him  the  greatest  truth.  Moreover, 
without  a  knowledge  of  folklore  he  cannot  in 
after  years  comprehend  the  best  in  literature 
and  art.  "The  language  that  Homer  and  Virgil 
and  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  and  Dante  and 
scores  of  others  of  the  past  have  spoken  is 
jargon  to  him  who  has  no  understanding  of 
the  simpler,  obscure  and  forgotten  masters, 
who  in  the  folklore  of  the  people  of  all  times 
have  left  a  world  of  rarest  story  for  the  chil- 
dren of  ages  yet  unborn." 

Because  of  their  limited  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience children  often  make  exaggerated 
statements  or  statements  which  have  no  foun- 
dation of  fact.  Those  unacquainted  with  child 
psychology  are  prone  to  regard  such  state- 
ments as  falsehoods  and  to  brand  children  as 
'iittle  liars."  This  is  a  gross  error.  The  child 
describes  the  mental  pictures  his  imagination 
creates.  These  pictures  are  real  to  him,  and 
in  his  narrations  he  has  no  thought  of  misrep- 
resentation. It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
children  should  be  left  without  guidance  in  the 
development  of  the  imagination.  Unless  the 
child  is  led  to  correct  his  mental  pictures  as 
he  gains  in  experience  and  to  use  reason  and 
common  sense  in  the  exercise  of  his  imagina- 
tion, the  habit  of  exaggerating  may  become  so 
firmly  fixed  that  he  cannot  break  it  off.  Such 
a  one  in  due  time  becomes  a  "professional 
liar."  At  the  age  of  twelve  the  child  should 
have  his  imagination  so  trained  that  he  can 
construct  mental  pictures  which  conform  to 
existing  facts,  that  is,  he  should  be  able  to 
give  accurate  and  reasonably  complete  de- 
scriptions of  what  he  has  read  or  what  is  told 
to  him. 

Maturity.  The  products  of  the  imagination 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  real  and 
the  unreal.  The  mature  mind  has  its  flights 
of  fancy  and  all  are  given  more  or  less  to  day- 
dreaming and  "building  castles  in  Spain."  This 
dreaming  is  natural,  and  unless  carried  to  ex- 
cess, beneficial,  for  it  is  a  means  of  fashioning 
our  ideals.  The  imagination  of  a  well-bal- 
anced mind,  however,  is  employed  in  creating 
the  real.  In  this  way  we  use  our  imagination 
in  business,  in  invention  and  scientific  discov- 
er>',  in  developing  systems  of  government  and 
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in  the  thousand  and  one  ways  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the 
progress  of  society. 

There  are  two  classes  of  ideas  which  should 
be  carefully  distinguished — those  that  will  al- 
ways remain  unreal  and  those  that  may  be- 
come real.  For  instance,  we  may  join  the 
body  of  a  woman  to  the  tail  of  a  fish  and 
create  the  image  of  a  mermaid,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  being  exists,  or  ever  will 
exist,  because  the  combination  of  elements 
forming  the  picture  is  contrary  to  all  known 
laws  and  because  no  such  object  has  been 
seen.  On  the  other  hand,  many  inventions 
when  first  projected  are  pronounced  "mere  fig- 
ments of  the  brain"  and  considered  impracti- 
cable, but  experience  has  proved  most  of  these 
inventions  to  be  practical  and  useful,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  so  interwoven  into  the 
industrial  and  social  life  of  the  world  that  they 
are  now  indispensable.  Such  are  the  telegraph 
and  the  electric  light.  Those  who  give  undue  at- 
tention to  the  creation  of  the  unreal  are  seldom 
successful  in  practical  affairs,  but  their  creations 
are  sometimes  of  great  value  to  the  world. 
Should  we  withdraw  from  literature  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Victor  Hugo,  Dante, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  and  scores  of 
others,  the  race  would  suffer  an  irreparable  loss, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  great  works  in 
music  and  art. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  realm  of  the  material 
that  the  imagination  enables  us  to  make  prog- 
ress. Imagination  working  with  reason  has  en- 
abled men  to  think  out  and  set  in  order  the 
laws  that  govern  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to 
find  practical  application  for  those  universal 
principles — truth,  love,  justice,  freedom — that 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  character.  This  is 
why  the  works  of  Plato,  Kant  and  other  great 
philosophers  will  last  through  all  time. 

Imagination  makes  us  happy  or  miserable. 
Fear  and  worry  are  but  results  of  imagining 
conditions  which  we  anticipate,  and  the  antici- 
pation is  usually  stronger  than  the  reality. 
This  may  also  be  tnie  of  our  anticipation  of 
pleasure,  though  a  slight  disappointment  in  the 
reality  brings  us  no  harm.  It  naturally  follows 
that  a  clear  conscience  and  clean  thinking  are 
important  factors  in  the  production  of  our 
mental  images. 

"Thyself  within  !    Thyself  within  ! 

O  friend!  find  here  thy  strength,  thy  peace, 
Pray  not  that  loss  and  change  may  cease — 
Pray  rather,  higher  heights  to  win ! 
Thy  spirit  Godward  wins  release. 
And  soar  thee  where  thou  art  akin !" 


Culture  of  the  Imagination.  Because  of  its 
nature  imagination  is  more  likely  to  be  abused 
than  any  other  form  of  mental  activity.  Un- 
less it  is  curbed  by  the  reason  it  is  liable  to 
run  away  with  us.  All  other  activities  of  the 
mind  aid  in  giving  culture  to  the  imagination. 
Therefore  he  has  the  most  useful  imagination 
whose  mind  has  been  so  trained  that  all  its 
activities  are  harmoniously  developed.  The 
following  suggestion  will  be  found  helpful  to 
those  interested  in  the  mental  training  oi 
children : 

1.  The  products  of  the  imagination  can  contain 
nothing  that  is  not  previously  in  the  mind.  Ob- 
servation (perception)  then  is  the  first  step  in  the 
culture  of  the  imagination. 

2.  Ideals  depend  largely  upon  one's  association 
and  environment.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  "evil 
associates  corrupt  good  manners,"  they  also  cre- 
ate thoughts  and  mental  pictures  that  no  pure 
mind  can  entertain.  See  that  children  are  placed 
amid  suitable  surroundings. 

3.  Literature  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  Imagination.  Tell  stories  and  read  books  to 
children  that  convey  their  own  moral  without 
comment,  and  in  that  way  aid  in  the  formation  of 
high  ideals. 

4.  Play  is  actuated  by  and  gives  culture  to  the 
imagination.  Children  should  have  opportunity 
to  play  and  should  be  taught  good  games  (see 
Play  ;  Games  and  Plats). 

5.  Within  the  limits  of  their  mental  capacity 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  construct  and  in- 
vent. Oral  and  written  composition  are  among 
the  best  means  of  giving  culture  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Encourage  pupils  to  put  as  mu<^  life  and 
beauty  as  they  can  into  their  recitations  in  lan- 
ETuage,  reading,  greography  and  history.  Discuss 
with  them  the  books  they  read  and  encourage 
them  to  describe  the  leading  characters  and  to  tell 
why  they  like  or  dislike  them. 

6.  Remember  that  the  imagination  Is  a  prac- 
tical activity  and  that  it  is  associated  with  every 
complete  mental  act. 

7.  Ideals  are  progressive,  and  that  they  may  be 
effective  they  must  be  tangible,  that  is,  within 
the  grasp  of  the  child's  understanding.  othervlM 
he  will  And  no  Interest  in  them.  When  the  Ideal 
is  chosen  the  teacher  and  parents  should  see  that 
It  progrresses  as  the  child  gains  In  experience. 
See  Perception;  Mbmort;  Fblino.         wjfM. 

IMMIGRATION.  See  Emigbation  and  Im- 
migration. 

IMMORTALITY,  immawrial'Ui,  a  oontinui- 
tion  of  existence,  in  some  form,  after  the  ds- 
solution  of  the  body;  the  doctrine  that  the 
human  soul  survives  the  death  of  the  bo4f, 
and  exists  forever.  Belief  in  immortality,  ib 
some  form,  has  been  a  part  of  almost  all  rdi- 
gions.  Life  after  death  waa  believad  fay  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  be  a  shadov  of 
the  present,  and  the  spirita  ol  the  dsad 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  nmBbb  woU 
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shadowy  forms.  Among  other  people  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  mind  and  soul  improve  and 
develop  after  the  death  of  the  body.  With 
most  nations  the  belief  in  immortality  is  as 
fixed  as  the  belief  in  a  God;  in  fact,  the  two 
beliefs  are  closely  associated  in  the  minds  of 
most  men.    Joseph  Addison,  in  Cato,  says: 

It  must  be  so, — Plato,  thou  reasonest  well ! 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longriner  after  immortality? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 

Of  falllner  Into  naught?    Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 

•Tl»  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

'Tla  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity  !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 

IMMORTELLE,  imortel',  from  the  French 
word  immortelf  meaning  immortal y  is  the  term 
applied  to  various  species  of  helichrysum, 
which  is  grown  extensively  in  France,  where 
the  flowers  are  made  into  wreaths  and  some- 
times dyed.  Their  principal  use  is  for  funeral 
decorations,  either  in  their  natural  yellow  color, 
or  bleached  white.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  immortelle  is  that  which  suggested  its 
name;  the  flowers  retain  their  natural  color  in- 
definitely, and  are  therefore  called  everlasting. 

IMMU'NITY,  derived  from  the  Latin  in  and 
munus,  meaning  not  serving,  is  exemption  from 
duty  or  service.  In  law,  immunity  is  an  exemp- 
tion from  ser\'ing  in  an  office  or  performing 
duties  required  of  other  citizens.  Immunity 
also  refers  to  the  condition  of  an  individual 
who  is  not  susceptible  to  certain  diseases. 
Immunity  in  persons  and  animals  may  be  either 
natural  or  acquired.  Natural  immunity  is  pos- 
sessed by  certain  persons,  families,  races  and 
animal  species.  Horses,  cats  and  dogs  are  nat- 
urally immune  from  tuberculosis.  The  Arab 
is  said  to  be  immime  from  typhoid  fever.  Ac- 
quired immunity  is  a  condition  resulting  from 
a  previous  attack  of  a  disease  or  from  innocu- 

lation. 

IMPEACHMENT,  impeech'ment.  In  Eng- 
lish and  American  law,  a  government  official 
is  impeached  when  an  authorized  legislative 
body  calls  him  to  account  for  conduct  unworthy 
of  his  office,  and  requires  him  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  charges.  An  impeachment  is 
an  accusation  only,  presented  in  legal  form, 
ffcnH  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  ac- 
cused is  guilty.  In  England  the  House  of 
Commons  makes  the  accusation,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  is  the  court  which  tries  the  case.  The 
most  famous  impeachment  trial  in  English 
history  was  that  of  Warren  Hastings  (which 


see),  the  proceedings  in  this  case  lasting  eight 
years.  Impeachment  in  England  is  now  practi- 
cally obsolete.  The  British  North  America 
Act,  the  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  provides  that  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  may  be  removed  by  the  Crown  as  a 
result  of  successful  impeachment  by  the  Do- 
minion Parliament. 

In  the  United  States,  officers  of  the  states  are 
impeached  by  the  lower  house  of  the  state 
legislature  and  are  tried  by  the  upper  cham- 
ber, the  Senate.  When  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  government  is  impeached  the  accusation 
must  be  voted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senate  becomes  the  court  of  trial, 
with  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
as  presiding  officer,  except  when  the  President 
is  tried.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  pre- 
side at  the  trial  when  a  President  is  impeached, 
as  the  Vice-President,  who  would  succeed  to 
the  office  in  case  of  conviction,  might  not  be 
able  to  preside  without  prejudice.  The  vote 
of  the  Senate  is  taken  by  putting  the  question 
separately  to  each  member,  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  being  required  for  a 
conviction. 

An  officer  found  guilty  under  impeachment 
charges  may  be  removed  from  office  and  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  other  office  of  honor, 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States.  Im- 
peachment proceedings  simply  determine  a 
man's  fitness  to  continue  in  his  position  of 
trust;  further  punishment  must  be  meted  out 
by  a  regular  court  of  law. 

Ten  times  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  arti- 
cles of  impeachment: 

(1)  William  Blount,  senator  from  Tennessee, 
was  impeached  on  July  7,  1797,  for  conspiring  to 
wage  war  with  Spain  in  favor  of  Great  Britain, 
and  for  attempting  to  stir  up  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians against  Spain  and  the  United  States.  His 
trial  lasted  from  December  17,  1798,  to  January 
14,  1799,  and  resulted  in  his  acquittal. 

(2)  John  Pickering  of  New  Hampshire.  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  was  im- 
peached in  1803  for  drunkenness  and  profanity  on 
the  bench,  and  for  unlawful  decisions.  He  was 
found  guilty  on  all  counts  and  removed  from 
office. 

(3)  Samuel  Chase,  associate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  was  impeached 
in  1804  for  injudicious  actions  and  decisions  in 
several  political  trials.  He  was  acquitted  in 
March,  1805. 

(4)  James  Peck  of  Missouri,  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  was  impeached  in 
1830  for  arbitrary  conduct  while  trying  a  case. 
In  January,  1831,  he  was  acquitted. 
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(5)  West  H.  Humphreys  of  Tennessee,  judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  was 
Impeached  In  1862  for  grivlngr  support  to  the  seces- 
sion movement  and  unlawfully  acting  as  Judge 
of  the  Confederate  District  Court.  He  was  found 
guilty  and  removed  from  office. 

(6)  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  impeached  In  1868  for  violating  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act,  for  corrupt  use  of  the  veto 
power,  interference  at  elections  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  His  case  came  to 
trial  on  March  30  and  ended  on  May  26.  Thirty- 
five  senators  voted  him  guilty,  nineteen  declared 
for  his  acquittal.  The  vote  lacked  one  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  convict,  and  he  was  therefore 
acquitted. 

(7)  William  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War  of 
the  United  States,  was  Impeached  in  1876  for 
accepting  bribes.     He  was  acquitted. 

(8)  Charles  Swayne  of  Florida,  judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  Im- 
peached In  1905  for  misconduct  In  office.  He  was 
acquitted. 

( 9 )  Robert  W.  Archbald,  associate  judge  of  the 
United  States  Commerce  Court,  was  Impeached  In 
1912  for  entering  into  corrupt  alliances  with  coal- 
mine owners  and  railroad  officials  while  In  office. 
In  January,  1913,  he  was  found  guilty  and  re- 
moved from  office. 

(10)  On  June  12,  1914,  District  Judge  Alston 
G.  Dayton  of  West  Virginia  was  Impeached.  Pro- 
ceedings were  dropped  without  trial,  March  15, 
1915. 

Jurists  of  wisdom  and  experience  recognize 
the  benefits  arising  from  prosecutions  of  this 
nature.  Men  who  are  high  in  position,  influ- 
ence and  authority  are  sometimes  brought  to 
justice  in  no  other  way.  Furthermore,  the  sol- 
emn nature  of  the  proceedings,  the  wide  public 
attention  they  receive,  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  the  verdict — whether  it  proclaims  the  inno- 
cence of  the  accused  or  places  him  before  the 
people  as  one  faithless  to  the  trust  imposed  in 
him — all  tend  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  e.d.f. 

IMPERATOR,  impera'tor,  a  Latin  word 
from  which  the  modem  title  emperor  is  de- 
rived; it  means  commander,  or  leader.  The  Ro- 
mans gave  the  title  to  certain  magistrates  and 
to  victorious  military  commanders.  During  the 
days  of  the  republic  the  title  carried  with  it  no 
suggestion  of  imperial  power.  Julius  Caesar 
used  it  continuously  for  some  years  previous  to 
his  death,  and  his  nephew  Caesar  Augustus 
made  imperator  synonymous  with  emperor. 
The  sovereigns  of  Britain,  as  emperors  of  India, 
cause  the  letters  R.  I.  (Rex  Imperator)  to  be 
stamped  on  all  British  coins,  and  the  king 
signs  the  letters  after  his  name  on  all  official 
documents,  as  George  R.  I. 

IMPERIALISM,  impe'rializm,  in  modem 
politics,    a    term   applied    to    a    govcmmental 


policy  which  results  in  the  establishment  of 
political  ties  and  expansion  of  tenitory  by  a 
country  beyond  its  own  borders.    In  the  United 
States  it  has  been  a  debated  issue,  as  eadi 
acquisition  of  new  territory  outside  of  the  con- 
tinental limits  has  met  with  much  opposition 
from  so-called  "anti-imperialists."    At  the  close 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  "imperialistic" 
policies  were  debated  with   much  vigor;  the 
acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  aroused  the  protest  of  many  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  tending  toward  imperialism, 
a  word  formerly  used  only  to  mean  the  policy* 
and  character  of  an  empire  which  sought  terri- 
torial extension  over  the  globe.    On  December 
2,  1901,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  lim- 
ited imperialism,  which  aims  at  improvement, 
education  and  advancement  of  the  population 
was  within  the  scope  of  the  national  govern- 
ment.    The  leading  country  in  territorial  ex- 
pansion has  been  Great  Britain,  but  Germany 
was  particularly  active  in  this  respect  after  the 
formation  of  the  Empire  in  1871. 

IMPRESSIONIST,  im  presh' un tat,  SCHOOL 
OF  PAINTING,  the  name  given  to  a  modem 
school  of  art,  which  originated  in  France.  Its 
followers  seek  to  avoid  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion, lighting,  etc.,  which  have  been  accepted 
by  the  art  of  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  they 
seek  to  portray,  with  absolute  truth,  their  per- 
sonal and  first-hand  "impressions"  of  nature. 
In  the  works  of  most  of  the  impressionists  lit- 
tle care  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  subject, 
nor  is  there  much  regard  evinced  for  beauty  of 
color,  form  or  expression.  Edouard  Manet  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school,  of  which 
Claude  Monet,  Degas,  Renoir  and  Pissaro  are 
among  the  best-known  disciples.  The  followers 
of  the  new  tendency  in  art,  known  as  post- 
impressionists,  cubists  and  futurists,  are  mem- 
bers of  this  school.  See  Cubist  School  or 
Painting. 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT.  See  subhead. 
in  article  Debt. 

INCA,  ing'ka,  the  name  of  a  wonderful  fam- 
ily of  Pcmvian  Indians,  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  a  royal  caste  or  family,  powerful  at 
the  time  of  Spain's  conquest  of  the  Sovith 
American  continent.  The  war  chief  of  the 
tribe  was  called  "the  Inca;"  this  office  w 
not  inherited,  but  was  usually  filled  hy  wlee- 
tion.  The  tribal  dialect  was  called  QtacfctM. 
When  Huayna  Capac  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  Incas  in  1475,  the  empire  readied  its  sum- 
mit of  splendor.  Its  government  nis  the 
i^trongest  and  finest  in  South 
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The  Incas  were  expert  farmers  who  irrigated 
their  lands,  erected  large  granaries  and  built 
good  roads  to  all  parts  of  their  empire.  Their 
windowlem  houses  were  buUt  of  auD-btimed 
bricks  or  granite,  and  were  about  eight  feet 
high.  They  owned  great  quantities  of  gold, 
which  was  used  lavishly  in  the  decoration  of 
their  palaces  and  temples.  The  capital  of  the 
empire  was  at  Cuzco.  but  Atahualpa  moved  it 
to  Quito,  jiiat  before  the  arrival  of  Piiarro, 
to  secure  himself  against  attack  by  his  brother, 
who  started  a  rebellion  (see  Atahualpa). 

The  locaa  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards 
ID  1523,  but  they  were  not  exterminated,  and 
their  descendants  arc  now  civilised,  respected 
inhabitants  of  Peru.  The  largest  and  moat 
important  Inca  niin  discovered  in  South 
America  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
is  Machu  Picchu,  which  was  found  in  IQIl  by 
Peruvian  expeditions.  The  ruins  of  buildings 
made  of  blocks  of  granite  beautifully  fitted  to- 
gether represent  the  most  refined  style  of  Inca 
architecture.  Explorers  believe  that  Machu 
Picchu  may  prove  to  be  Tampu  Tocco,  the 
mythical  place  from  which  the  Incas  came  when 
they  started  out  to  found  Cuzco  and  to  build 
the  foundation  of  their  great  empire. 

Coimult  Henty's  Trrnaiire  of  the  Incat, 

mCEHSE,  tn'stru,  a  substance  made  from 
resins,  sweet-smelling  gums,  balsams  and  simi- 
lar ingredients,  which,  when  burned,  gives  off 
a  delicate  fragrance.  Among  the  ancient  Jews 
the  burning  of  incense  was  considered  an  act 
of  worship,  and  as  early  as  340  (and  proba- 
bly long  before)  it  was  a  feature  of  Roman 
Catholic  communion  service.  Even  now  it  is 
used  in  Catholic  burial  rites  and  at  high  mass, 
as  well  as  in  the  communion  services  of  some 
Episcopal  churches.  The  powdei-cd  incense, 
poured  into  a  nictiil  vessel,  the  censer,  con- 
taining burning  charcoal,  is  melted  by  the 
heat,  and  it  emits  a  sweet  perfume  and  a 
bluish,  vapory  haic.  The  censer,  suspended 
by  chains,  is  swung,  either  by  the  priest  or  by 
an  attendant,  about  the  altar  or  ^nctuary. 
There  are  many  references  io  incen«e  in  Ihe 
Bible.  In  very  early  times  the  peoples  of  the 
Far  East  burned  it  when  worshiping  their  gods, 
a  custom  which  is  still  common  among  Bud- 
dhists. 

IHCLINED,  inklym<r.  PLANE.  A  mer- 
chant wished  tu  load  :i  barrel  of  molasses 
weighing  200  pounds  into  -.x  wagon  three  and 
one-half  feet  high.  He  took  a  plank  fourteen 
feet  long,  placed  one  end  on  the  wagon  and 
the  other  end  on  the  ground,  then  rolled  the 
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barrel  up  the  plank.     By  this  device  he  was 

able  to  load  the  barrel  by  lifting  only  fifty 

pounds.     The  plank  was  what  in  physics  is 

(^led  an  inclined  plane,  and  its  practical  use 

is  for  lifting  heavy  weights.    The  load  to  be 

lifted  is  called  the 

vieighl;  the  force 

required  to  move 

it   is   the  power.  @-ir^  ^ 

The  law   of   the 

inclined  plane  is:  ^. 

The  power  miiiti-  PU 

plied    by    the  INCLINED  PLANE 

length  of  the  plane  equab  the  weight  multiplied 
by  the  height.  In  the  example  given  above, 
14X50=200X3!^.  In  the  illustrations  I  repre- 
sents the  length,  A  the  height,  ur  the  weight  and 
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p  the  power.  A  carriage  road  winding  up  a  hill- 
side and  a  section  of  a  railroad  constructed  on 
a  grade  are  good  examples  of  an  inclined  plane 
on  a  large  scale. 

tH'COHE  TAX,  a  tax  levied  by  a  national 
government  on  incomes.  It  may  be  collected 
from  individuab  or  firms  actually  receiving  the 
income,  or  it  may  be  deducted  "at  the  source," 
that  is,  Ihe  persons  or  firms  who  provide  the 
income  may  deduct  the  tax  from  salary,  inter- 
est, rent  or  other  items  they  pay  out.  Such  a 
tax  may  be  uni'/orm,  in  which  case  it  is  a  fixed 
percentage  on  all  incomes,  or  it  may  be  gradit- 
aled,  that  is,  made  relatively  greater  for  large 
incomes  than  for  small  ones. 

In  nearly  all  countries  which  employ  the 
income  tax  it  is  customary  to  exempt  from 
taxation  all  incomes  below  a  certain  amount. 
The  theory  of  such  exemptions  is  that  a,  certain 
income  is  necfflsary  to  existence  or  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  standard  of  living;  in  either 
case  this  minimum  should  be  exempt  because 
a  tax  would  mean  that  the  slate  would  have  to 
repay  the  tax  in  the  form  of  relief  for  the 
poor  or  else  would  lower  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Both  of  these  results  would  be  unde- 
sirable. Bouie  economists  believe,  moreover, 
that  earned  income  should  be  treated  differ- 
ently from  income  derived  from  property  or 
inherited.    If  the  income  is  derived  from  in- 
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vestments  or  from  inherited  wealth  the  tax 
should  be  larger,  they  say,  than  if  a  man  really 
works  for  a  salary  or  manages  his  own  business, 
because  in  the  latter  case  the  income  ends 
with  one*s  working  life. 

Although  a  limited  form  of  income  tax  was 
in  force  in  England  for  a  few  years  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  form  of 
taxation  is  distinctly  a  nineteenth  century  de- 
vice. It  was  first  used  by  England  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  soon  after  1800,  when  the 
nation's  huge  expenditures  made  new  sources 
of  revenue  necessary.  It  continued  in  force 
as  a  war  measure  until  1815,  but  in  1842  it 
was  revived  and  has  since  been  a  fixed  feature 
of  the  English  fiscal  system.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Nations  in  1914  the 
British  income  tax  was  greatly  increased,  espe- 
cially on  the  largest  incomes;  this  was  one  of 
the  quickest  and  surest  methods  of  increasing 
the  government's  revenue.  In  other  European 
countries,  in  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land and  elsewhere,  income  taxes  are  also  in 
force.  In  Canada  taxation  of  incomes  has  not 
yet  been  resorted  to.  In  all  there  are  about 
fifty  countries  or  states,  having  a  population 
of  nearly  700,000,000,  which  tax  incomes. 

Tax  on  Corporations.  All  corporations,  joint- 
stock  companies  and  associations,  not  including 
partnerships,  are  also  required  to  pay  a  tax  on 
their  net  incomes  from  all  sources.  If,  how- 
ever, the  corporation  is  organized  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  it  is  required  to  pay 
a  tax  only  on  that  part  of  its  income  from  its 
home  operations — one  per  cent  of  the  net  in- 
come. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  labor 
and  agricultural  organizations  are  exempt  from 
taxation,  as  are  also  fraternal  and  benefit  so- 
cieties, building  and  loan  associations,  chambers 
of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  and  any  or- 
ganizations conducted  solely  for  charitable, 
scientific  or  educational  purposes. 

In  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States 
as  early  as  1812  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
advocated  a  Federal  tax  as  a  war  measure,  but 
his  advice  was  not  heeded.  In  1862  Congress 
passed  an  income  tax  law  which  remained  in 
force  until  1872,  and  yielded  a  total  of  $376,- 
150,204.  It  was  not  very  satisfactory  in  its 
operation,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made 
to  tax  incomes  until  1894.  The  income  tax 
law  of  that  year  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  direct  tax,  and  was 
not  divided  among  the  states  according  to 
population,  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 


The  desirability  of  a  Federal  income  tax,  how- 
ever, was  slowly  becoming  recognized,  and  a 
movement  arose  to  amend  the  Constitution  ao 
that  tax  need  not  be  proportioned  among  the 
states  according  to  population.    This  amend- 


WHERE  EXTREMES  MEET 

The  map  represents  the  lower  portion  of  New 
York  City.  The  two  divisions  shown  are  Federal 
districts  for  collection  of  income  and  corporation 
taxes.  The  second  district  is  the  richest  region 
in  the  world — two  square  miles  in  which  about 
15.000  persons  normally  have  incomes  exceeding 
a  billion  dollars.  From  here  the  government  col- 
lects more  than  one-fourth  of  its  total  income  tax 
and  nearly  one-fifth  of  its  corporation  tax.  The 
first  district  is  the  most  populous  spot  in  America. 
and  possibly  in  the  world ;  It  contains  the  famous 
"East  Side,"  or  the  Ghetto,  and  it  contribute! 
practically  nothing  to  either  tax. 

ment — the  Sixteenth — was  submitted  by  Con- 
gress to  the  states  in  1909  and  was  declared 
ratified  in  1913.    It  was  phrased  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  without  apportionment  amons  the  several 
States,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enu- 
meration. 

The  way  then  being  clear,  an  income  tax 
was  incorporated  in  the  Underwood-Simmoiis 
tarifif  law  of  1913. 

Provisions  of  the  Law  of  1913.  This  law 
provided  a  tax  on  all  incomes  over  $3,000,  for 
an  unmarried  person,  and  over  $4,000,  for  a 
husband  and  wife  living  together.  Thus,  a 
married  man  earning  $4,000  a  year  is  exempt 
from  taxation,  but  a  single  man  emming  the 
same  salary  must  pay  a  tax  on  $1/XX).  AH 
incomes  over  and  above  this  exempUon  of 
$3,000  or  $4,000,  and  up  to  tXijm,  are  tand 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent;  this  is  eiJkd  tha 
normal  tax.    All  incomes  over  S30J00O  paj  Ml 
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additional  tax,  or  sur-tax,  the  rate  of  which 
depends  on  the  income.  On  that  part  of  the 
income  over  $20,000  and  under  $50,000,  the 
additional  tax  is  one  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
if  a  married  man's  income  is  $48,000  a  year 
he  pays  no  taxes  on  $4,000,  pays  one  per  cent 
on  $44,000  ($48,000  minus  $4,000),  and  one  per 
cent  extra  on  $28,000  ($48,000  minus  $20,000) ; 
he  therefore  pays  $440  plus  $280,  or  $720. 

The  larger  the  income  the  greater  is  the  addi- 
tional tax.  In  addition  to  the  normal  tax  of 
one  per  cent,  a  two  per  cent  tax  is  levied  on 
that  part  of  the  income  in  excess  of  $50,000  but 
under  $250,0(X);  five  per  cent  on  that  part  over 
excess  of  $75,000  but  under  $100,000;  four  per 
cent  on  that  part  in  excess  of  $100,000  but 
imder  $250,(X)0;  five  per  cent  on  that  part  over 
$250,000  but  under  $500,000;  and  six  per  cent 
on  any  part  exceeding  $500,000. 

This  complicated  system  makes  it  difiicult,  at 
first  glance,  to  figure  the  tax  which  a  wealthy 
man  must  pay.  A  simple  example,  however, 
will  make  it  clear.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a 
certain  married  man  has  an  income  of  $550,000 ; 
he  could  figure  his  total  tax  as  follows: 


sources  of  income  and  any  exemptions  or  de- 
ductions allowed  by  law.  This  statement  must 
be  filed  by  March  1  of  each  year,  and  the  tax 
is  assessed  on  the  income  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Failure  to  make  a  schedule  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  $20  to  $1,000, 
and  making  a  fraudulent  schedule  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  $2,000  or  imprisonment  for  one 
year,  or  both.    See  Internal  Revenue. 

State  Income  Taxes.  At  different  times  a 
number  of  American  states  have  made  experi- 
ments in  the  direction  of  taxing  incomes,  but 
the  returns  were  small  and  the  results  unsatis- 
factory until  1911,  when  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
adopted  a  system  of  income  taxation.  As  ad- 
ministered by  an  efficient  expert  state  tax  com- 
mission, this  tax  yielded  in  the  four  years  be- 
tween 1912  and  1916,  $7,475,912.  bj^a. 

Consult  Sellgman's  The  Income  Tax ;  Foote  and 
Tracewell's  Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  Law;  Hill's  The  British  In- 
come Tax. 

INCUBATOR,  in'kubator.  When  large 
flocks  of  chickens,  geese  or  ducks  are  desired, 
the   most  simple  and   economical   way  is  to 


INCOME 


Kxemption.   $4,000    

9550.000  less  $4.000 

Over  $  20.000  and  under 
Over  50.000  and  under 
Over  75.000  and  under 
Over  100.000  and  under 
Over  250.000  and  under 
Over    500,000 


$  50.000 
75.000, 
100.000 
250.000. 
500,000. 


Total  Tax 


TAX  RATE 


None   , 

One  per  cent 

One  per  cent  additional . . , 
Two  per  cent  additional . 
Three  per  cent  additional 
Four  per  cent  additional . 
F'ive  per  cent  additional . 
Six  per  cent  additi6nal . . 


TAX 


None 

i  5.460.00 

300.00 

500.00 

750.00 

6.000.00 

12.500.00 

3.000.00 


$28,510.00 


He  might  also  figure  it  in  this  way: 

INCOME 

TAX    RATE 

TAX 

Exemption  $  1.000 

None 

None 

1     4,000  to  $  20.000... 

One  per  cent.. 

$      160.00 

20,000  to       50.000... 

Two  per  cent. 

600.00 

60,000  to       75.000... 

Three  per  cent 

750.00 

75,000  to     100.000... 

Four  per  cent. 

1.000.00 

100,000  to     250.000... 

Five  per  cent.. 

7,500.00 

250,000  to     500.000... 

Six  per  cent . . 

15.000.00 

Over  S500.000 

Seven  oer  cent 

3.500.00 

$28,510.00 

The  income  tax  is  collected,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, at  the  source.  The  employer  may  pay 
the  tax  for  the  employee,  by  deducting  it 
from  his  salary  and  paying  it  direct  to  the 
internal  revenue  collector;  the  mortgagor  for 
the  mortgagee;  the  tnistcc  for  his  ward.  In 
every  case,  however,  the  receiver  of  a  taxable 
income  must  file  with  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue    a    sworn    statement    showing    the 


hatch  the  eggs  artificially;  that  is,  to  place 
them  in  a  machine  called  an  incubator,  espe- 
cially built  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.  This 
machine  looks  much  like  a  square  wooden 
table,  with  two  drawers  and  a  small  lamp  or 
heater  attached  to  one  side.  Within  are  two 
trays:  the  upper  one,  which  is  several  inches 
shorter  than  the  lower,  is  used  for  the  eggs, 
while  the  lower  one  is  for  the  little  chicks  to 
stay  in,  while  drying,  the  first  day  after  they 
are  hatched.  As  soon  as  the  chick  hatches 
it  goes  towards  the  light,  which  comes  in  from 
a  glass  door  at  the  front  of  the  incubator, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the  egg  tray 
it  falls  to  the  lower  compartment.  The  eggs 
of  hens  require  three  weeks  to  hatch,  while 
those  of  geese  and  ducks  require  four  weeks. 

Great  care  in  regulating  the  heat  and  ventila- 
tign,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  incubator, 
is  essential  to  success  in  hatching  a  large  brood. 
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A  uniform  temperature  of  102°  around  the 
trays  should  be  maintained  for  the  first  two 
days  after  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  tray,  and 
this  should  be  raised  to  103**  for  the  rest  of 
the  time.  The  eggs  must  be  turned  each  day 
until  two  days  before  the  time  to  hatch.  The 
incubator  should  be  placed  in  a  room  free  from 
drafts  and  dampness,  and  be  kept  as  free  as 
possible  from  jars. 

Recently  incubators  for  babies  have  been 
used  to  some  extent  to  save  the  lives  of  weak 
or  poorly-developed  little  ones,  who  would  die 
because  of  t*heir  premature  birth  if  exposed  to 
the  air  in  an  ordinary  room. 

INDEPENDENCE,  in  dc  pen'  dens,  Kan.,  a 
distributing  point  for  a  rich  agiicultural  section 
and  the  county  seat  of  Montgomery  County, 
situated  on  the  Verdigris  River,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  sixteen  miles  from 
its  southern  border  line.  Pittsburg  is  sixty 
miles  northeast.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  constructed  to  the  city  in  1872;  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  built  here  in  1886;  and  the 
Union  Traction  Inteioirban  Line,  built  in  1907, 
serve  the  city.  The  population  increased  from 
10,480  in  1910  to  14,506  in  1916;  the  latter 
figure  is  a  Federal  estimate.  Independence  was 
settled  in  1869,  was  incorporated  in  1871  and 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government 
with  three  elective  officers  in  1909.  The  area 
of  the  city  exceeds  two  square  miles. 

The  vicinity  of  Independence  abounds  in 
natural  gas  and  oil  wells,  and  the  headquarters 
of  several  oil  and  natural  gas  companies  are 
located  here.  The  industrial  establishments 
include  oil  refineries,  planing,  flour  and  cot- 
ton mills,  cracker  and  sugar  factories,  glass 
works,  machine  shops  and  vitrified  brick,  rub- 
ber, Portland  cement  and  asphalt  plants.  The 
city  has  a  S75,000  Federal  building,  constnicted 
in  1913;  the  Booth  Hotel,  built  in  1912  at  a 
cost  of  over  SloO,000;  the  Elks*  Home,  a  high 
school,  a  commercial  college  and  a  Carnegie 
Librar>'.  Riverside  Park,  covering  eighty- 
seven  acres,  is  the  largest  of  the  city's  recrea- 
tion groimds. 

INDEPENDENCE,  Mo.,  the  county  seat  of 
Jackson  County,  and  a  suburb  about  ton  miles 
oast  of  Kansas  Citv,  with  which  it  is  connected 
bv  an  electric  lino  and  a  boulevard.    It  is  three 

ft 

miles  south  of  tho  Missouri  Uivcr  and  is  on 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
the  Kansas  City  Southern  railroads.  Its  area 
exceeds  three  square  miles.  The  population, 
which  in  1910  was  9^59,  was  11,672  in  1916,  by 
u  Federal  estimate. 


Prominent  features  of  the  city  are  the  court- 
house, located  in  a  small  public  square;  a 
Federal  building;  a  public  library,  several  sani- 
tariums and  Saint  Mary's  Academy.  Inde- 
pendence is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  agricultural 
and  fniit-growing  country.  The  city  is  an  im- 
portant stock-breeding  center,  and  has  latfe 
flour  mills,  a  canning  factory,  a  planing  mill, 
a  foundr>',  an  oil  refinery,  scale  works  and 
plants  manufacturing  Portland  cement,  silos, 
gas  engines,  bricks  and  overalls. 

Independence  was  settled,  incorporated  and 
chosen  as  the  county  seat  in  1827.  It  was  first 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1849,  and  in  1889  was 
organized  as  a  city  of  the  third  class.  The 
place  was  at  one  time  (prior  to  1844,  when  a 
flood  destroyed  the  river  landing)  an  outfitting 
and  departing  station  for  the  great  westward- 
bound  trains  of  prairie  schooners.  In  1831-1832 
about  1,500  Mormons  came  to  Independence, 
and  in  spite  of  various  misfortunes  many  of 
this  faith  still  live  here,  believing  the  city  to 
be  a  future  Zion.  cxJi. 

INDEPENDENCE  DAT,  the  national  hoU- 
day  of  the  American  people,  commemorating 
the  birth  of  their  nation.  It  is  the  anni^-ersan* 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  occurred  on  July  4.  1776. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Fourth  of  July  is 
not  a  national  legal  holiday,  for  no  legislation 
declaring  it  to  be  such  has  ever  been  en- 
acted by  Congress.  However,  it  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Union,  and  in  all  the  states 
but  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina  it  has  been  designated  a  legal  holiday 
by  statute.  In  these  four  states  it  is  obeen-ed 
as  a  holiday  by  general  consent. 

For  many  years  the  people  were  accustomed 
to  celebrate  this  day  of  national  rejoicing  by 
spectacular  displays  of  fireworks,  and  by  firing 
of  cimnon,  pistols,  firecrackers  and  other  instru- 
ments of  noise.  In  many  homes  the  day  htf 
been  an  occasion  of  sorrow,  for  this  mode 
of  commemoration  has  caused  loss  of  life 
and  serious  injuries.  A  great  national  crusade 
has  worked  a  reform  in  this  matter,  and  nov 
a  '*sane''  Fourth  prevails  quite  generally 
throughout  the  countr>\  Interesting  progiamB, 
providing  for  special  speakers,  for  pageiBts, 
games  and  plays,  athletic  contests  and  the 
like,  are  enjoyed  in  most  communities.  On  Ib* 
dependence  Day  the  Stare  and  Stripes  msy  be 
seen  floating  on  public  buildings  and  hoiMi 
throughout  the  land. 

John  Quincy  Adams   wrote  these 
words  concerning  the  national  liolkliy: 
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From  the  day  of  this  Declaration  the  people  o( 
North  America  were  no  longer  the  fragment  of  b 
dlsljlnt  empire  •  •  •.  They  were  a  nation, 
UKscrliiiR  aa  of  right,  and  maintaining  by  war,  - 
lis  own  existence.    A  r>atlon  was  bom  In  a  day. 

INDEPENDENCE  HALL.  Sec  Philadel- 
phia, subhead  famous  Buildings. 

IHDETEtt'MINATE  SENTENCE.  In  the- 
ory Ihc  object  of  the  imprisoninent  of  crimitials 
has  ulwiiya  been  reformation  and  not  vei^c- 
unce,  but  in  iictiiul  fact  the  punishmeDt  idea 
has  too  often  been  foreniOKt.  The  sentence 
for  each  crime  has  been  fixed  by  law  or  has 
been  left  in  a  degree  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  and  little  or  no  account  has  been  taken 
of  the  character  of  the  offender.  In  recent 
years,  however,  there  haa  developed  a  some- 
what different  attitude  toward  the  penal  sys- 
tem. Two  purposes,  declare  reformera,  should 
govern  the  commitment  of  any  wrongdoer  to 
a  reformatory  or  prison:  he  should  be  con- 
fined for  the  safety  of  society  and  for  hia  own 
moral  betterment,  and  hia  confinement  should 
last  long  enough  to  accomplish  these  purposes, 
and  no  longer. 

Obviously,  they  argue,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
judge  to  tell  how  long  a  man  will  require  to 
become  St  to  mingle  again  in  society,  and  the 
sentence  therefore  should  be  indeterminate — 
that  is,  indefinite.  The  ideal  thing,  accordii^ 
to  prison  reformers,  would  be  an  absolutely 
elastic  wntcnce,  which  imposes  no  limits  but 
leaves  the  question  of  relcoee  or  detention  to 
properly-selected  prison  authorities.  Nowhere, 
however,  has  the  principle  been  pushed  to  this 
extreme,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  until  conditions 
in  prisons  and  reformatories  ha\e  been  con- 
sideriibly  changed. 

But  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense— the  sentencing  of  a  man  for  a 
term  of  not  leas  than  one  or  more  than  four- 
teen yeara,  for  instance^is  in  force  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  states  and  provinces  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  system  was  first 
worked  out  in  New  York  in  connection  with 
the  Elmira  Rcformatorj',  and  later  was  tried 
in  connection  with  the  state  prisons  in  that 
state.  Gradually  it  has  gained  ground,  and 
while  it  has  not  been  unqualifiedly  successful, 
there  exista  little  doubt  as  to  its  superiority 
over  the  older  inflexible  method. 

INDEX  EXPDRGATO'RIDS,  a  title  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  designate 
a  list  of  books  deemed  heretical  or  immoral 
and  prohibited  by  Papal  authority  until  ob- 
jectionable matter  is  eliminated. 


of  the  Bible  by  unauthorized  persons,  books     the  ban  by  the   Cangregalum  of   the  Itukt, 
relating  to  magic  and  aoy  book  harmful  to  the      organized  in  15S6,  which  is  compoaed  of  theo- 

faith  or  morals  of  a  Catholic,  are  included  in 
the  Index.  In  1607  the  first  volume  o(  nn  /n- 
dex  Expurgatorius  was  issued  at  Rome.  Pope 
Leo  XIII  revised  the  list  and  about  3,000  books 
were  taken  from  it.    Books  are  placed  under 


logians  and  cardinals.  They 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  book  is  to  be  cor- 
rected, to  be  read  under  certain  cooditions,  or 
merely  by  certain  classes  gf  people,  or  is  to  be 
banned  entirely.  c.w.M. 


constitutes  a  great  empire  under  the  rule  of 
Great  Britain.  Australia  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  among  British  dependencies  surpass  it 
in  size,  but  no  other  British  possession  com- 
pares with  it  in  population;  for  nearly  tbree- 
fourtbs  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Empire  live  in  this  one  country  of  India, 
which  is,  next  to  China,  the  most  populous 
section  of  the  world.  The  whole  of  Europe 
west  of  Russia — those  great  countries  which 
have  made  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
history— just  about  equals  India  in  size  and  in 
population. 

The  Land  of  Romance.  Few  countries  in 
the  world  niakc  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  ro- 
mantic instinct  than  does  India.  Far  back  in 
ancient  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  fabulous 
riches,  its  manufactures,  the  more  than  royal 
splendor  in  which  its  rulers  lived,  and  the  high 
state  of  civilization  which  prevailed.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  wonderful  tales  were  told  of  that 
land  beyond  the  sea  and  beyond  the  desert,  and 
it  was  the  attempt  to  find  a  shorter  route  to  its 
treasures  which  led  to  many  of  those  voyages 
of  discovery  with  which  modern  history  may 
justly  be  said  to  begin.  For  many  years  after 
the  British  made  their  influence  felt  there  it 
remained  a  land  of  mystery;  and  though  to-day 
it  has  been  thoroughly  explored  and  described; 
though  Kipling  and  various  lesser  writers  have 
discovered  its  value  in  "literary  setting"  and 
have  made  readers  everywhere  familiar  with 
much  of  its  life,  it  does  not  lose  its  interest  for 
us.  Travelers  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  coun- 
tries which  does  not  disappoint  the  eager  vis- 


on  every  hand  it  keeps  its  romantic  aspect  as  ■ 
land  veiled,  withdrawn,  never  to  be  wholly 
understood  by  people  of  the  West.  Highways 
teeming  with  crowded  life,  temples  with  wind- 
swayed  bells,  grotesque  idols,  weird  i^riests, 
"corat  strand" — above  all,  a  mind  looking  bade 
through  thousands  of  years  to  a  time  long  be- 
fore the  European  nations  came  into  being- 
all  of  these  India  means  to  the  peraon  who  has 
allowed  himself  to  feel  its  spell. 

Location  and  Size.  Asia  has  three  great 
peninsulas  jutting  southward;  the  central  oae 
of  these  is  India,  but  the  Indian  Empire,  idiiefa 
is  meant  by  the  term  India  in  this  article, 
includes  much  more  than  the  peninsula.  There 
is  a  great  continental  territory  to  tlie  north, 
while  to  the  east,  beyond  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
lies  Burma,  also  a  part  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  Burma  is  not  India, 
and  it  is  there- 
fore given  treat- 


lent 


.   thef 


separate  article. 
To  the  north 
India  is  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of 
Asia  by  the  vast 

Himalayas,  far  LOCATIOK  MAP 

more  effective  barriera  than  the  aeu  whiA 
wash  its  southern  shores;  and  spun  ot  thoe 
mountains  separate  Burma  en  the  east  &m 
Siam.  The  westward,  abcra  ol  the  peaiiMrii 
are  washed  by  the  Anbian  Sea,  oa  tfaa  nstt 
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is  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  the  great 
curve  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

India  proper,  without  Burma,  is  a  fairly  com- 
pact, though  irregular,  region,  with  a  north 
and  south  length  of  1,900  miles  and  a  breadth 
at  the  north  approximately  the  same.  Differ- 
ing estimates  are  given  of  its  area  according  as 
the  British  territory,  including  Burma,  is  meant, 
or  the  British  territory  and  the  native  states. 


which  are  only  partially  under  British  control. 
The  total  area,  in  this  latter  sense,  is  1302,657 
square  miles,  of  which  the  native  states  make 
up  somewhat  more  than  700,000  square  miles, 
and  the  total  population  is  a  little  over  315,- 
000,000.  India  is  therefore  a  little  more  than 
half  as  large  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with 
nearly  forty  times  as  many  people  as  dwell  in 
British  America. 


The  People  of  India 


This  vast  body  of  people  does  not  comprise 
one  nationality  with  one  name.  Four  stocks 
are  found  among  the  people  of  India.  The 
oldest,  though  not  the  most  important,  are  such 
wild  hill  tribes  of  the  interior  as  the  Gonds  and 
the  Bhils,  descendants,  probably,  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  give 
a  better  idea  as  to  the  state  of  civilization 
which  exists  among  these  tribes  than  Kipling's 
striking  tale.  The  Tomb  of  His  Ancestors. 
Then  there  are  the  Dravidians,  curious  dark- 
skinned  people  of  the  south;  the  Mohamme- 
dans,  who  are  in  part  descendants  of  invaders 
who  came  from  Arabia  during  the  early  cen- 
turies of  Islam  and  in  part  later  converts;  and, 
most  numerous  of  all,  the  Hindus,  Aryan  peo- 
ples of  pure  or  mixed  race  who  live  in  that 
north  central  portion  of  the  country  properly 
known  as  Hindustan. 

Characteristics.  These  are  the  peoples  of 
India;  and  how  can  any  general  characteristics 
be  asserted  of  a  nation  which  is  in  reality 
many  nations?  There  are,  however,  a  few  gen- 
eral statements  which  may  be  made.  There  is 
no  patriotism,  for  there  is  no  feeling  of  nation- 
ality, but  in  a  sense  its  place  is  taken  by  devo- 
tion to  the  ancestral  religion,  whether  it  be 
Hinduism  or  Mohammedanism.  Totally  devoid 
of  any  desire  or  ability  to  organize,  these  peo- 
ples are  far  more  easily  ruled  than  any  Western 
races  which  possess  the  instinct  for  self-organ- 
isation. For  the  most  part,  the  people  of  all 
races  and  faiths  arc  industrious,  temperate  and 
patient,  make  slight  demands  on  life  and  en- 
dure hardship  with  an  unmurmuring  fortitude 
entirely  strange  to  Western  character.  Super- 
stition is  rife,  and  is  connected  with  every 
phase  of  the  religion,  which  in  its  turn  is  con- 
nected with  practically  every  phase  of  life. 
Like  most  Orientals,  these  people  of  India  have 
a  fondness  for  meditation  upon  mystic  subjects 
which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  grasp 
easily  ideas  which  the  Western  world  does  not 
understand.    Missionaries  find  no  difficulty  in 


convincing  them  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in 
Christ;  that  to  them  is  a  perfectly  simple  fact, 
for  they  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  almost 
every  natural  object  as  the  incarnation  of  some 
god. 

Caste.  There  can  be  no  understanding  of 
life  in  India  without  a  study  of  the  caste  sys- 
tem, that  barrier  to  democracy  and  progress 
which  for  so  long  seemed  practically  insupera- 
ble. For  all  the  people  of  the  country  are 
divided  into  four  great  castes,  and  nothing — 
neither  intelligence,  nor  money,  nor  achieve- 
ment— has  heretofore  been  able  to  change  a 
man  from  the  caste  (which  see)  into  which  he 
was  bom.  A  man  belongs  either  to  the  Brah- 
man or  priestly  class;  to  the  warrior  class;  to 
the  husbandman  class;  or  to  the  serving  class. 
To  the  third  of  these  belongs  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  not  only  the  tillers  of  the  soil  but 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  class,  and 
upon  them  the  other  groups  are  dependent  for 
support.  The  condition  of  the  servile  class  is 
pitiable,  for  they  are  looked  upon  as  so  low  in 
the  scale  of  humanity  that  their  touch  means 
pollution;  and  the  Brahman  draws  his  chaste 
robes  away  when  he  passes  one  of  them.  The 
British  government,  however,  has  been  able  to 
better  their  position  considerably,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  has  done  much  to 
lessen  the  barriers  between  the  various  castes. 

Social  Customs.  These  are  in  large  measure 
the  result  of  the  caste  system,  or  of  some  other 
phase  of  religion.  One  of  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures is  the  seclusion  of  the  women,  those  of 
the  higher  classes  scarcely  being  allowed  on 
the  streets.  This  restriction  is  not,  in  practice 
at  least,  binding  upon  the  women  of  the  lower 
social  orders,  who  engage  in  outdoor  work  as 
freely  as  the  men.  Then  there  is  the  custom 
of  infant  marriage,  after  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve,  and,  among  the  upper  classes  at  least, 
prohibition  of  remarriage  for  women  or  girls, 
the  widows  becoming  servants  in  the  house- 
holds of  their  husbands'  families.    When  the 
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tion,  for  while  the  British  have  established 
schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  the 
caste  system  and  the  superstition,  which  largely 
take  the  place  of  religion,  have  prevented  all 
but  a  comparatively  few  children  from  receiving 
any  advantage  from  them.  Somewhat  better 
success  has  been  attained  by  the  missionary 
schools,  which  are  aided  by  the  government  and 
which  draw  to  them  the  children  from  the 
Christianized  families.  The  "universities"  of 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Allahabad  and  the 
Punjab  are  but  examining  bodies  which  pass 
upon  the  work  of  the  various  colleges  scattered 
throughout  the  count  r>'. 

fielision.  "Ye  men  of  Athens,"  said  Paul 
as  he  stood  on  Mars  Hill,  "I  perceive  that  ye 
are  in  all  things  very  religious;"  and  the  same 
thing  might  be  said  to  the  people  of  India,  who 
are  indeed  "very  religious."  The  number  of 
the  faiths  professed  is  legion,  for  the  Oriental 
mind  seems  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  fashioning 
of  beliefs;  but  one  religion  is  clearly  dominant, 
Hinduism  or  Brahmanism.  It  is  this  faith, 
embraced  by  more  than  217,000,000,  which  has 
laid  upon  the  country  the  curse  of  the  caste 


system,  has  given  to  the  people  their  numerous 
gods  and  has  declared  the  cow  a  sacred  animal. 
Second  in  the  number  of  adherents  is  Moham- 
medanism, with  66,000,000;  and  all  the  other 
faiths  are  a  long  way  behind  these  two  in  num- 
bers. There  are  over  10,000,000  Buddhists; 
10,000,000  animista,  or  spirit-worshipers;  3,000,- 
000  adherents  of  the  Sikh  religion;  and  over 
3,000,000  Christians,  of  whom  about  one-half 
are  foimd  in  Madras  Presidency.  It  is  among 
the  lower  classes,  those  regarded  by  the  Brah- 
man as  degraded,  that  Christianity  has  spread 
most  rapidly. 

The  Cities.  The  population  of  India,  even 
in  the  thickly-settled  parts,  lives  largely  under 
rural  conditions,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  in- 
habitants, it  is  estimated,  living  outside  of  the 
cities,  most  of  them  in  villages  organized  by  a 
definite  system.  There  are  comparatively  few 
large  cities,  only  four,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Mad- 
ras and  Hyderabad,  having  more  than  half  a 
million  inhabitants.  Other  cities  of  importance 
are  Delhi,  the  capital ;  Benares,  Lucknow,  Ran- 
goon and  Lahore,  each  of  which  is  described  in 
these  volumes  under  its  title. 


The  Land 


Coasts.  The  coast  line  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula is  about  3,000  miles,  and  much  of  it  is  very 
regular,  except  when  the  mouths  of  the  great 
rivers  widen  into  great  deltas.  On  the  west 
there  are  two  prominent  indentations,  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch  and  the  Gulf  of  Bombay,  but  on  the 
east  the  breaks  in  the  coa.<t  line  are  more  gen- 
tle. To  the  southeast  of  the  southern  extremity 
is  the  large  island  of  Ceylon,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  Palk  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of 
Manar.  A  chain  of  small  islands  between  the 
two  is  calle<l  Adams'  Bridge. 

Surface  Features.  India,  excepting  Burma, 
which  is  treated  in  a  separate  article,  is  divided 
into  three  well-defined  tracts.  In  the  north  is 
the  Himalaya  Mountain  region,  which  contains 
the  loftiest  passes  and  peaks  in  the  world. 
Mount  Everest  reaching  a  height  of  29,002 
feet.  India  would  be  a  ver>'  different  country 
were  it  not  for  this  va.st  wall  which  shuts  off 
the  cold  winds  from  the  bleak  region  to  the 
north. 

Next  is  the  great  plain  of  the  Indus,  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra  rivers,  a  broad,  low  valley 
region  with  its  frequent  floods.  As  Egypt  is 
the  "gift  of  the  Nile,"  so  is  this  most  fertile 
region  of  India  the  gift  of  these  three  great 
rivers.  This  is  the  most  densely-populated  part 
185 


of  the  empire,  and  one  of  the  most  densely- 
populated  regions  in  the  world. 

On  the  south  this  plain  slopes  gradually  up- 
ward to  meet  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan, 
which  with  its  bordering  lowlands  extends  to 
the  end  of  the  peninsula.  This  region  has  an 
altitude  of  from  1,600  to  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level;  and  its  surface  is  broken  by  numerous 
conical  peaks,  the  craters  of  old  volcanoes;  for 
practically  the  whole  Deccan  table-land  is  but 
a  heap  of  lava  poured  out  in  bygone  days. 
To-day,  however,  it  is  covered  in  most  places 
with  a  fertile  soil. 

Rivers.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  country, 
besides  the  Irrawaddyj  which  is  in  Burma,  are 
the  Ganges,  the  most  famous  as  well  as  the 
most  valuable  commercially  of  all  the  rivers 
of  India;  the  Brahmaputra,  which  joins  the 
Ganges  near  its  mouth;  and  the  Indus,  which 
pours  its  waters,  with  those  of  the  tributary 
Sutlej  and  Chenab,  into  the  Arabian  Sea. 
Farther  south  there  are  some  streams  of  con- 
siderable size  but  of  no  value  for  navigation, 
the  Godavari,  the  Nerbxidda  and  the  Krishna. 

Climate.  India  is  a  land  of  widely-varying 
climate,  not  only  because  of  its  great  extent, 
but  because  of  differing  elevations.  The  south- 
em  portion   and   the   lowland   regions   every- 
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where  have  a  high  temperature  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  the  summer  months  are  practically 
unendurable  for  Europeans.  On  the  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas,  however,  and  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Doccan  the  climate  is  delightful, 
and  here  have  sprung  up  the  '"summer  resorts" 
to  which  all  Jluropeans  who  can  do  so  find 
their  waj'  at  the  outbreak  of  the  hot  weather. 
Most  famous  of  these  resort  cities  is  Simla, 
celebrated  by  Kipling  in  a  score  or  more  of 
stories. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  the  tem- 
perature, however,  is  the  rainfall,  for  upon 
"the  rains"  depends  every  phase  in  the  life  of 


the  people.  There  are  but  two  seasons,  a  wet 
and  a  dry,  the  former  lasting  from  June  until 
November,  the  latter  through  the  remaining 
months.  Some  regions  of  India,  notably  Assam, 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
receive  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  world,  from 
500  to  600  inches  being  no  uncommon  total; 
and  805  inches  have  been  recorded  in  one  year. 
Some  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  arid,  and  in 
the  upper  Bengal  provinces  the  lack  of  imin 
often  results  in  those  disastrous  famines  idiidi 
play  so  large  a  part  in  the  economic  history  of 
India  (see  Famine).  Improved  transportatioD 
has  lessened  the  dangers  from  famine. 


Resources  and  Industries 


Minerals.  Time  was  when  India  was  famous 
for  its  diamonds  and  its  rubies,  but  to-day  the 
output  of  its  mines  is  far  less  gorgeous,  if  more 
practical ;  for  coal  is  now  its  principal  mineral 
product.  The  growth  of  coal  mining  is  recent, 
and  has  kept  pace  in  a  measure  with  the  growth 
of  railways,  for  it  is  chiefly  to  supply  the  en- 
gines that  it  is  in  demand.  Somewhat  over 
14,000,000  tons  is  now  the  annual  output.  Pe- 
troleum is  plentiful,  and  gold  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  of  other  minerals  the 
yield  is  small.  What  vast  riches  the  Himalayan 
ranges  may  contain  cannot  even  be  conjectured. 

Manufactures.  The  native  inhabitants  of 
India  have  always  been,  since  first  the  Euro- 
peans became  acquainted  with  them,  famous  for 
the  exquisite  and  delicate  fabrics  which  they 
know  how  to  weave,  and  the  manufacture  of 
these  is  still  carried  on  in  the  homes,  with  the 
simplest  of  looms.  Beautiful  rugs  and  carpets, 
too,  are  produced  in  the  province  of  Kashmir, 
and  metal  work  of  fine  quality  is  everywhere 
for  sale.  The  natives  themselves,  however,  now 
make  comparatively  little  use  of  the  beauti- 
ful hand-wrought  products,  whether  textile  or 
metal,  since  the  factor>'-made  articles  of  Eng- 
land can  be  imported  so  cheaply.  Cotton  mills 
have  been  introduced  into  India,  and  now  their 
yield  is  the  largest  manufactured  product. 
Carved  woodwork,  showing  a  delicacy  and  skill 
wonderful  to  Western  eyes;  cashmere  shawls, 
paper,  woolens,  indigo  and  sugar  are  among 
the  other  products,  some  of  them  very  exten- 
sive. 

Agriculture.  This  is  the  main  dependence 
of  the  people,  the  industry  upon  which  from 
time  immemorial  most  of  them  have  relied.  By 
bettering  transportation  facilities  and  increasing 
the  irrigation  projects,  Great  Britain  has  done 


much  to  promote  agriculture,  and  would  have 
done  much  more  had  the  people  not  been  so 
immovably  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chiner>'  and  even  of  modem  implements.  Hold- 
ing firmly  to  their  primitive  methods,  the 
natives  have  far  smaller  crops  than  might 
otherwise  be  the  case,  but  the  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  fertile,  and  if  the  moisture  is  suffi- 
cient it  produces  well.  The  rainfall  is  ver}' 
uncertain  and  with  its  failure  come  those  fright- 
ful famines  which  carry  off  scores  of  thousands 
of  people.  To  offset  these  famines  by  storing 
up  grain  and  rushing  it  from  the  regions  of 
plenty  to  the  starving  districts  has  been  one  of 
the  great  tasks  of  the  British  government. 

The  government  has  constructed  great  reser- 
voirs for  irrigation  purposes,  not  oidy  in  those 
sections  like  Sind  and  the  lower  Punjab,  whidi 
must  be  irrigated  every  year,  but  in  plaoei 
which  are  liable  to  occasional  drought.  Alto- 
gether, at  least  one-sixth  of  the  total  area  under 
crops  is  irrigated,  and  of  this  at  least  half  ii 
supplied  with  water  from  government  projecta 

In  the  delta  regions,  when  there  is  plenty  *o( 
water,  rice  is  the  great  crop,  and  about  7BJ00O,- 
000  acres,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  toUl 
area  under  crops,  is  planted  to  rice.  It  is  gen- 
erally stated  that  rice  is  the  staple  food  stuff 
of  India,  but  careful  authorities  estimate  thit 
only  about  one-third  of  the  people  depend' 
upon  it  entirely.  The  crops  of  next  impor- 
tance are  wheat,  millet  and  other  grains;  cot- 
ton, sugar  cane,  oil  seeds  of  various  kindi, 
indigo,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee  and  opium.  Most 
of  these  crops  are  rather  clearly  loediaed, 
Bengal  producing  most  of  the  rice,  the 
west  provinces  the  chief  wheat  crapB, 
high  regions  in  the  southwest  the  eollee,  and 
Bengal  and  the  United  Provinoes  of  Agra  sad 
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Oudh,  the  sugar.  Opium,  which  is  practically 
restricted  to  the  region  about  Benares,  is  a 
government  monopoly. 

Transportation  and  Commerce.  India  is 
crossed  and  recrossed  with  railways;  it  is  the 
only  part  of  Asia  of  which  this  can  be  said. 
All  the  largo  cities  are  connected  by  railway 
lines,  which  run  also  into  the  famine  districts 
and  bind  together  regions  not  long  ago  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  almost  as  effectively  as 
pole  from  pole.  In  all,  there  is  a  total  in  India 
of  about  33,500  miles,  fully  three-fifths  of  the 
mileage  of  all  Asia;  and  of  this  a  large  part  is 
under  the  control  of  the  government,  either 
directb'  or  through  operating  companies. 
Canals,  too,  are  numerous,  connecting  certain 
of  the  rivers,  and  these,  with  the  railways  and 
the  rivers  themselves,  help  to  give  India  good 


transportation  facilities,  except  in  the  interior 
mountain  region. 

Long  before  it  came  under  European  influ- 
ence India  had  a  flourishing  trade,  and  it  was 
for  commercial  advantage  that  the  European 
peoples  seized  upon  the  country.  To-day  it  Iia? 
a  very  large  commerce,  amounting  to  about  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  annually.  Of  this 
somewhat  more  than  one-half  is  export?,  which 
consist  largely  of  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  wood, 
opium,  tea,  coffee,  wheat,  hides  and  jute; 
while  the  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods,  hard- 
ware and  other  manufactured  articles  and  food- 
stuffs. A  large  proportion  of  the  trade  is  with 
Great  Britain,  but  the  United  States,  China. 
Japan,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  have  been  for  some  years  well 
represented  in  its  trade. 


Government  and  History 


Government.  Since  1858,  after  the  close  of 
the  Sepoy  Rebellion,  the  ruler  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  sovereign  also  of  India,  and  in  1877 
Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 
There  is  in  the  British  Cabinet  a  secretary  of 
state  for  India,  and  he,  with  his  under  secretary 
and  council,  is  at  the  head  of  the  government  of 
the  empire.  The  chief  executive  officer,  how- 
ever, is  the  Viceroy,  or  Governor-General,  who 
resides  at  Delhi.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  has  as  his  ^«sist- 
ants  a  council  of  six  members.  This  council 
may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  certain 
British  and  certain  native  representatives,  and 
in  its  enlarged  state  serves  Qs  a  legislative  body. 
The  Viceroy  is  left  to  his  discretion  in  most 
matters  concerning  the  internal  administration 
of  the  empire,  but  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy  he  is  subject  to  the  secretary  for  India. 
Two  presidencies,  those  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, have  as  their  chief  administrative  officers 
governors  appointed  directly  by  the  Crown, 
but  the  other  states  of  British  India  arc  under 
lieutenant-governors  or  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Viceroy  with  approval  of  the 
Crown. 

In  addition  to  these  states  under  direct  Brit- 
ish control  there  are  in  India  a  number  of 
native  states  in  which  the  native  rulers  still 
hold  authority,  though  they  are  not  allowed 
to  embark  on  enterprises  of  importance  without 
tlie  consent  of  the  Viceroy.  Evcr>'where  in 
India  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  British  to 
place  local  mattei"s  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  with  the  object  of  train- 


ing them  in  self-government  and  of  awak- 
ening in  them  a  feeling  of  nationality.  The 
details  of  local  government  are  too  complicated 
for  description  here;  they  differ  according  to 
the  varied  conditions  throughout  the  Empire. 

Beginnings  of  History.  Veiy  hazy  are  the 
earliest  accounts  of  the  history  of  India,  the 
Hindu  wTitings  claiming  for  the  country  an 
antiquity  of  many  thousands  of  years.  Just 
when  the  Hindus  or  Aryans  came  from  the 
northwest  mountain  refpon  and  conquered  the 
earliest  inhabitants  is  flfbt  known,  but  it  wa;s 
probably  about  2000  B.C.  In  the  sixth  centun' 
B.C.  the  Persians  under  Darius  invaded  the 
country,  and  the  next  event  of  importance 
was  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into 
the  country.  The  description  of  manners  and 
customs  given  by  his  historians  shows  that  the 
people  changed  remarkably  little  in  the  two 
thousand  years  before  the  modem  European 
occupancy. 

The  Troubled  Middle  Period,  Ail  during  the 
centuries  known  in  European  history  as  the 
ancient  and  medieval  periods,  India  was  in  a 
constant  I3'  shifting  condition.  First  one  state, 
then  another,  would  gain  supremacy,  and  occa- 
sionally conquerors  from  the  outside  would 
sweep  over  the  country,  leaving  a  strong  im- 
press. The  Mohammedans  came  and  set  up  m 
empire;  the  Mongols  under  the  great  con- 
queror Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  gained  a  firm 
hold;  but  never  at  any  time  was  there  anor 
feeling  of  nationality  developed,  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  strong  empire  of  the  Moguls  left 
the  country  an  ea^y  prey  to  the  EurapeaiML 
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The  Coming  of  the  Europearu.  The  first  to 
arrive  were  the  Portuguese,  who  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  seized  eome  porta  on  the  west 
coast,  and  by  1613  the  Enfclish.  too,  had  estab- 
lished themselves.  Soon  came  the  French,  and 
between  them  and  the  English  a  rivalry  sprang 
up.  In  1744,  while  the  two  covintries  were  at 
war  in  Europe,  open  hostilities  broke  out  in 
India  as  well,  but  not  until  1757,  when  Clive 
won  the  decisive  battle  of  Plassey,  was  it 
really  settled  which  was  to  be  the  dominant 
power  in  the  peninsula.  From  that  time, 
largely  throtigh  the  genius  of  Clive,  England 
has  held  that  rich  territory  as  its  own  pceses- 

Thc  BrilM  Empire.  Next  to  Clive,  the  moet 
famous  of  the  early  English  administrators  was 
Warren  Hu^ings,  who  in  1774  was  made  first 
Governor-General  of  India.  He  it  was  who 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  present  system  of 
administration  in  the  empire.  Wars  with  na- 
tive states  were  frequent,  and  in  every  one  of 
them  the  Briti-ah  made  some  gain :  and  if  at 
times  the  methods  used  were  open  to  criticism, 
in  many  ways  the  people  of  India  were  bene- 
fited. Feeling  that  a  "buffer stale"  was  needed 
on  the  north  to  protect  India  from  the  inva- 
sions of  foreign  powers,  Great  Britain  under- 
took the  first  Afghan  War  in  1839.  Defeated 
in  the  early  campaigns,  the  British  forces  were 
later  successful,  but  ultimately  Great  Brit;iin 
gave  up  its  hold  on  AfghanistuD.  but  retains 
control  of  its  foreign  relations. 

A  Great  Crisis.  In  1857  occurred  the  Sepoy 
Rebellion,  the  moi>t  impre&'<ive  event  in  the 
history  of  British  India.  To  ihe  British  the 
determining  cnu^s  seemed  sm^ill  and  unimpor- 
tant— such  superstitions  a?  that  which  forbade 
the  natives  to  bite  the  cartridges  greased  with 
the  fat  of  the  sacred  cow  and  the  despi,*ed  pig; 
but  to  the  natives  thrmsch*^  they  were  real 
enough  to  dictate  a  ver>-  real  rebellion.  The 
events  of  this  ouibreuk  iire  trcntwi  in  the  arti- 
cle Scpor  Rebei.uon.  lis  efTecIa  were  far- 
reacbiiw,  for  it  resulted  in  the  tnin.sfcr  of  the 
government  of  India  from  the  l-jist  India  Com- 
pany (which  see)  to  ihi'  Crown.  Not  until 
yeais  later,  in  1877.  was  the  queen  actually  pro- 
claimed Empross  of  lni\ni. 

The  Lout  1/alj  C<rilury.  Meanwhile,  despite 
occasional  native  risings,  famines  and  problcnw 
manifold,  there  was  m:irked  progress  in  India, 
which  wad  steadily  beeoiiiing  one  of  the  most 
valuable  colonies  posHcs.-'cd  by  any  European 
nation.  The  Afghan  War  of  1873-1880  was  an 
unusually-sharp  couBiet  which  resulted  in  the 
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success  of  the  British,  and  in  1885  the  nch  ter- 
ritory of  Burma  was  annexed  to  British  hold- 
ings. Another  serious  outbreak  occurred  on  the 
Afghan  frontier  in  1897,  but  again  the  British 
were  in  the  end  victorious.  Particularly  dis- 
tressing was  the  great  famine  of  1809,  which 
caused  untold  suffering  to  millions  of  people, 
and  the  British  acquired  a  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  by  their  efforts  to  allay  the 
distress.    The  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward 
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Tibet  almost  led  to  an  open  break  with  Russia, 
but  in  1903  that  difficult  mountain  country  was 
in  a  measure  opened  up  to  trade  with  England 
by  ihe  spectacular  expedition  of  Colonel  Young- 
husband. 

All  classes  in  India  were  not  placidly  con- 
tent with  British  rule,  and  at  intervals  it  ha;< 
been  necessary  to  put  down  risings  which  were 
inspired  by  men  of  the  educated  classes  who 
dreamed  of  a  free  and  self-governing  India.  In 
a  manner  Ihe  discontent  was  allayed  by  the 
appointment  of  Hindus  to  various  offices,  and 
the  welcome  which  George  V  received  on  his 
visit  to  India  in  IJoccmbcr,  1911,  was  most  en- 
thusiastic, while  Ihe  Dttrbar  (which  see),  held 
to  celobralo  the  crowning  of  Ihe  sovereign  as 
Emperor  of  India,  was  of  unparalleled  mag- 
nificence.   During  this  visit  of  King  Gcoi^  the 
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capital  was  transferred  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi, 
its  pcrmaoeot  location. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Nations  in 
1914  India  proved  not  different  from  the  other 
British  dependencies  in  its  protestations  of  loy- 
alty. It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  world 
that  Germany  thouglit  the  native  states  of 
India  would  revolt  from  Groat  Britain  and  thus 
lessen  the  Jatter'a  participation  in  the  war.  The 
native  princes,  however,  offered  men  and 
money,  and  very  early  in  the  fightinn  Indian 
troops  were  rushed  to  France,  where  they 
showed  on  strange  soil  the  excellence  of  their 
training.  a.mc  c. 

Consult  Hornaday's  7100  Years  in  the  Jungle; 
KIpllng'H  Bcaat  and  .Vnn  in  Indiii :  FnizEr'a  Brit- 
iih  India;  Boulger's  The  Story  of  India. 

Related  SabJertK.  The  rollowinK  artlc^lex  [n 
lliese  voLumea  will  be  inlprenllnB  and  helpful  In 
connection  with  the  atudj-  of  India: 


Allahabad 
Bangalore 


Madras 
Manda.lay 


Pondkherry 
Serin  agur 


Afghanistan  Mogul 

subhead  Uiaiori/  Sepoy  Bsbelllon 

BlackHoleotCalcutta  Suttee 

Cllve.  Robert  Tibet 

HaatlngH,  Warren  Timur 


Brahmaputra 


Himalaya  Sikhs 

INDIA  INK,  an  absolutely  black  pigment 
made  of  lampblack  mixed  with  glue  or  gum. 
It  was  known  and  used  in  China  at  about  2800 
B.  c.  The  best  lampblack  for  this  purpose  e 
obtained  from  oil  of  sesame.  The  lampblack 
aad  glue  are  first  made  into  a  paste,  which  ia 
then  placed  in  molds  to  dry.  When  required 
for  use  as  ink  it  is  mixed  with  water  It  is 
in  great  demand  for  pen-and-ink  driwinp 
which  are  to  be  photographed  and  resolved 
into  printing  plates,  as  it  is  the  only  iunxn 
pigment  which  is  really  black  without  a  shade 
of  any  other  color.  The  drawings  appearing  it 
this  work  to   illustrate  reading 


of  the  American  Union,  popularly  known  as 
the  llooskr  State.  The  meaning  of  this  nick- 
name, which  is  uscil  far  more  commonly  than 
the  popular  names  of  most  oilier  states,  no  one 
hus  been  nble  to  fathom;  it  is  doubtk'ss  some 
local  term,  the  origin  of  which  ia  forgotten. 
As  its  ftate  flower  emblem  Indiana  has  chosen 


of  the  Wabash." 

Siie  and  Location.  Indiana  ia  one  of  tte 
states  with  a  considerable  north  and  HNtb 
extension,  its  greatest  length  being  about  M 
miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  145  mikB.  lU 
area  of  36,334  square  miles  gives  it  imnk  M 
thirty-seventh  in  siie  amonf  the  states  tt  thi 
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Union.    It  is,  however,  larger  than  all  the  New 
England  States,  excluding  Maine. 

Popularly  called  a  "middle  western"  state, 
Indiana  is  far  to  the  east  of  the  center  of  the 
countr>'.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Michi- 
gan and,  for  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles, 
by  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan;  on 
the  east  by  Ohio,  on  the  south  by  Kentucky, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  River, 
and  on  the  west  by  Illinois,  the  Wabash  River 
forming  the  southern  part  of  the  boundary 
between  these  two  states.  About  440  square 
miles  of  its  area  are  water  surface,  more  being 
in  rivers  than  in  lakes. 

The  People.  The  term  "Hoosiers"  was  long 
a  term  of  mild  derision,  but  Indiana  folk  have 
proved  so  capable  and  so  progressive  that  they 
have  earned  the  right  to  be  proud  of  the  name. 
Elspecially  in  recent  years  Indiana  has  produced 
more  than  its  share  of  the  popular  writers.  Lew 
Wallace,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Maurice 
Thompson,  George  Ade,  George  B.  McCutch- 
eon,  Booth  Tarkington  and  others,  giving  rise 
to  the  saying  that  "Every  Hoosier  is  bom 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand." 

The  state  had  2,700376  inhabitants  in  1910 
and  thus  ranks  ninth  among  the  states  in  popu- 
lation. A  hundred  years  earlier  the  popula- 
tion was  but  24,520.  In  1917  the  number  of 
people  was  estimated  at  2,826,154  by  the  Fed- 
eral Census  Bureau.  Especially  noteworthy  in 
any  study  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  is  the 
relatively-small  proportion  of  foreigners  among 
them,  only  5.9  per  cent  being  foreign-bom. 
The  average  number  of  people  to  the  square 
mile  was  74.9  in  1910,  and  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  people  lived  under  mral  con- 
ditions. The  number  of  people  per  square 
mile  in  all  the  United  States  in  the  same  year 
was  30.9.  There  are  within  the  state  about 
ninety  cities  with  a  population  exceeding  2,500, 
ten  of  these  having  over  20,000  inhabitants 
each.  These  in  the  order  of  their  size,  are 
Indianapolis,  the  capital;  Evansville,  Fort 
Wayne,  Terra  Haute,  South  Bend,  Muncie, 
Anderson,  Richmond,  Hammond  and  Lafayette. 
Another  city,  Gar>',  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention early  in  the  twentieth  centur>'.  In 
1900  its  site  on  Lake  Michigan  was  but  a 
wilderness  of  sand;  ten  years  later  there  had 
arisen  a  prosperous  "steel  city,"  which  before 
1925  will  doubtless  be  the  home  of  50,000 
people.  It  has  now  ever>'  modem  improve- 
ment and  a  school  system  to  which  the  whole 
oountiy  has  looked  for  inspiration.  Sec  Gary 
School  System. 


Education  and  Religion.  No  state  has  shown 
a  greater  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  edu- 
cation, and  of  the  people  above  the  age  of 
ten  there  are  but  3.1  out  of  every  100  who  are 
unable  to  read  and  write.  The  school  system 
is  excellent,  and  its  administration  has  been 
of  late  years  particularly  effective.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  the  state  pays  out  for  school 
purposes  somewhat  more  than  116,000,000,  over 
half  of  this  being  in  salaries  to  teachers. 
There  are  compulsory  education  laws,  demand- 
ing of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen  attendance  at  school  for  at  least  six 
months  out  of  each  year,  and  out  of  the  766,- 
000  persons  of  school  age  in  the  state,  about 
548,500  are  enrolled.  High  schools  form  a  part 
of  the  regular  school  system,  and  there  are  in 
the  state  about  800  of  these.  Not  all  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  send  their  pupils  direct 
to  college  without  further  preparation,  but  the 
standard  is  constantly  being  raised.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  mral  schools  has  been 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  consoli- 
dated district  system.  Indiana  has  been  very 
progressive  in  such  matters  as  vocational  and 
industrial  training,  and  the  state  agricultural 
school  in  connection  with  Purdue  University 
at  Lafayette  has  promoted  very  effective  work 
among  the  mral  population.  Of  especial  inter- 
est have  been  the  clubs  which  by  competition 
have  stimulated  the  boys  and  girls  to  the 
raising  of  various  crops  by  the  most  systematic 
modern  methods. 

The  teachers'  institutes  of  Indiana  have  been 
noteworthy  in  their  results.  Each  township 
gives  at  least  one  Saturday  a  month  to  such  a 
gathering,  and  the  teachers  here  get  new  in- 
spiration and  solutions  of  many  of  their  most 
difficult  problems. 

Among  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  state  may  be  mentioned  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, at  Bloomington;  Purdue  University,  at 
Lafayette ;  De  Pauw  University,  at  Greencastle ; 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Notre  Dame; 
Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville;  Vincennes 
University,  at  Vincennes;  Butler  College,  at 
Indianapolis,  and  Valparaiso  University,  at  Val- 
paraiso. 

Of  all  the  churches,  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal is  the  strongest  in  Indiana;  indeed,  in  no 
other  Northern  state  has  this  denomination 
so  large  a  membership  in  proportion  to  the 
total  number  of  church  members.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  smaller 
proportionate  membership  than  in  any  other 
Northern   state,   although   ranking  second  in 
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numbers.  The  Disciplea  of  Christ,  or  Christian 
Church,  have  increased  their  numbers  very  rap- 
idly, and  now  have  considerably  over  100,000 
members  within  the  state,  giving  this  denomi- 
nation third  rank. 

Surface  Features.  Indiana,  like  Illinois,  lies 
in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  and  io  the 
basin  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  general  its 
surface  features  are  much  like  those  of  Illinois. 
Ages  and  ages  ngo,  in  the  (creat  Glacial  period 


(which  see),  almost  all  of  the  state  was  covered 
with  the  vast  ice  sheet,  and  many  of  the  rugged 
hills  are  but  old  moraines— drift  heaps  dropped 
by  the  glaciers.  The  state  has,  in  general,  a 
flight  slope  to  the  south  and  vest,  (he  highest 
elevation,  about  1250  feet,  being  found  near 
the  eastern  boundarj'  line.  The  northern 
region  is  decidedly  picturesque.  ,\long  the 
lake  are  the  ''ilunc«" — rounded  hills  of  glisten- 
ing, wind-swept  sand  which  form  a  striking 
background  for  the  dark  green  of  the  scnib 
oaks  which  here  and  theit'  grow  out  of  them. 
Further  east  in  tlio  broken,  hiliy  country  with 
its  blue  lakes — a  real  "mimmer  resort"  region, 
much  appreciated  by  tourist?^.  In  the  autumn 
largo  stretches  of  this  northern  district  show  a 
wonderful   glow  of   color,   when   the   frost   has 
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turned  to  crimson  and  yellow  and  brown  tbe 
leaves  of  the  maples,  elma,  beeches  and  oaki 

Indiana  is  not  primarily,  like  Illinois,  a  praiiie 
state,  and  not  very  long  ago  almost  the  whole 
state  was  under  a  heavy  growth  of  timber;  brt 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  level  prairie  land 
is  the  plain  in  the  center  of  the  state,  the  mo«t 
fertile,  and  in  consequence  the  most  thick^ 
settled,  part  of  the  state.  Farther  south  i?  ■ 
region  of  uneven,  broken  surface,  culminating 
in  a  series  of  steep  hills  or  "knobs"  so  nigged 
and  deeply-carved  that  the  dwellers  in  tlii> 
neighborhood  claim  for  them  the  soundiui 
title  of  the  "Hooaier  Alps." 

Far  to  the  south  there  are  some  curious 
formations.  Underground  streams  have  washed 
out  great  hollowa  in  the  soft  limestone,  ud 
sinks  or  caverns  have  been  the  result,  some  of 
them  of  rare  beauty.  Wyandotte  Cave,  in 
Crawford  County,  is  in  extent  second  only  to 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  among  the  cav- 
erns of  the  country,  nor  does  the  latter  much 
surpass  it  in  interest  and  beauty.  This  soudt- 
em  part  of  the  state  has  some  valuable  mincnl 
springs,  also,  and  French  Lick  and  West  Baden 
in  Orange  County  are  famous  throughout  the 
Middle  West. 

How  the  State  is  Drained.  By  all  means  the 
most  important  river  of  Indiana  is  the  Wabuii. 
which  crosses  the  state  from  northeast tosoutb- 
west  and  with  its  tributaries  drains  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  area.  Its  chief  aBIuent  is  d)e 
White  River,  which  carries  a  volume  of  mtet 
not  much  less  than  that  of  the  Wabash  it«lf. 
The  Kankakee,  a  slow,  laiy  stream,  flowing  Iv 
much  of  its  course  through  marshy  land,  canic 
a  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  state  across  Illi- 
nois to  the  Mississippi,  while  in  the  Bouth  * 
few  short  and  unimportant  streams  flow  iaiB 
the  Ohio,  In  the  northeast  the  Maumee  dniu 
a  small  area  into  Lake  Erie,  and  in  the  QKth 
the  Saint  Joseph  flows  through  a  eonm  of 
Michigan  and  empties  into  Lake  Michigu. 

Climate.  In  general,  the  climate  of  lodiu* 
is  fairly  equable,  but  July  and  August  bare 
manjr  hot  days.  The  sweeping  winds  fnnn  tbe 
north  often  brii^  bitter  cold  during  the  wn* 
ter  months.  The  average  annual  tempoitin 
for  the  stat«  is  52°,  and,  because  of  the  eiteri 
of  latitude  covered,  the  difference  between  the 
extreme  north  and  the  eitivme  south  is  notice- 
able, the  average  for  the  former  beiDg  ^' 
for  the  liiller  56°.  The  south  has  about  tw 
munlhs  more  "growing  weather"  than  hM  At 
north — that  is,  the  period  between  the  W 
frost  in  the  spring  and  the  fint  in  the  bB  ■* 
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THE  FACTORY  0 

Meat  PacKmg 
Flour,GTi^ 
FouTKlTy,Machme3 
hDn,5teet 

WhisKey  etc 
Automobiles 
LumbeT.TImbeT 

Carriages^Ai&gons 
fumituTe,Refngeratord 
Railroad  Shop  Vvbrk 
ft  mting.  Pub!  i  sh  ing 
fiann  Implements 
Glass 
Coke 

BTead    etc 
Railroad  Cars 
CarmmgjrTeseTvmg 
Beer    etc 
Mens  Clothing 
CemeTTt 
Electrical  Goods 
Clay  ftxxlucts 
Sheet  Metal 
Glucose,  Starch 
Rapcr,Wood  Pulp 
Marble  etc. 
Patent  Medicine 
Tobacco 
MilK  Products 
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that  much  longer.  Everywhere  in  the  state 
the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  agriculture,  the 
amount  varying  from  thirty-five  inches  in  the 
north  to  forty-six  in  the  Ohio  valley.  Heavy 
anowstorms  are  common  in  the  north  in  winter, 
but  the  southern  portion  has  comparatively 
little  snow. 

Agriculture.  With  its  favorable  climate  and 
its  fertile  soil,  Indiana  is  excellently  adapted 
to  agriculture.  Almost  everywhere  the  forests 
have  been  cut  down;  to-day  about  ninety-four 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  of  the  state  is 
in  farms,  and  of  this  farm  area  almost  eighty 
per  cent  is  improved.  The  crops  are  varied, 
but  com  stands  always  at  the  head  of  the  list 
in  value;  in  com  production  Indiana  is  sur- 
only  by  Illinois,  Iowa  and  sometimes 


Nebraska  and  Missouri,  its  crop  being  about 
six  per  cent  of  that  of  the  entire  United  States. 
The  corn  crop  averages  nearly  200,000,000 
bushels  yearly,  with  a  value  of  over  $90,000,000. 
Wheat,  the  second  crop  in  importance,  is  worth 
about  half  as  much.  Hay  and  oats  rank  next, 
while  in  the  river  region  of  the  south,  with  its 
very  fertile  loess  (which  see),  tobacco  is  a  valu- 
able crop.  Indiana  ranks  ninth  in  wheat  acre- 
age, and  seventh  or  eighth  in  production,  the 
latter  averaging  about  40,000,000  bushels. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  in  the 
lake  basin,  is  a  region  which  is  practically  a 
great  marsh,  under  flood  ever>'  spring;  but  here 
a  special  system  of  underdraining,  with  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  drain  tiles,  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  vast  truck  farms  have  been  devel- 
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oped.  This  is  an  especially  favorable  location 
for  such  crops,  for  the  celery,  potatoes,  onions, 
cabbages  and  other  vegetables  raised  here 
are  easily  disposed  of  in  near-by  Chicago. 
Throughout  the  state  various  fruits  are  plenti- 
fully grown,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  pears 
and  strawberries  constituting  the  main  yield. 

Though  not  one  of  the  chief  stock-raising 
states,  Indiana  has  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  domestic  animals,  their  total  value  approxi- 
mating $180,000,000.  The  dairy  industry  is  of 
importance,  over  $9,000,000  worth  of  farm  but- 
ter being  produced  in  a  year. 

Important  Minerals.  Indiana  is  not  one  of 
the  foremost  states  in  the  production  of  min- 
erals, yet  it  has  a  very  considerable  mineral 
wealth.  Of  first  importance  is  its  coal,  which 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  southwestern  section, 
and  covers  an  area  of  about  6,500  square  miles. 
This  is  bituminous  coal  of  excellent  quality, 
much  of  it  specially  adapted  to  blast-furnace 
use,  and  the  quantity  mined  each  year,  about 
16,000,000  short  tons,  gives  the  state  sixth  or 
seventh  rank  as  a  coal-producer. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  mineral  out- 
puts of  the  state  has  been  its  natural  gas,  which 
was  discovered  in  1886  and  used  most  extrava- 
gantly, not  to  say  wastefully.  Time  proved 
that  the  supply  was  by  no  means  inexhaustible, 
as  was  at  first  believed,  and  the  yield  decreased 
ninety  per  cent  between  1905  and  1915.  The 
production  of  petroleum,  too,  decreased  during 
that  decade,  as  that  of  Illinois  increased.  Port- 
land cement  is  a  chief  product  of  the  state, 
and  valuable  brick  and  tile  clays  are  widely 
distributed.  In  Lawrence  and  Monroe  coun- 
ties a  special  kind  of  building  stone,  called  Bed- 
ford limestone,  is  quarried,  which  is  extensively 
used  throughout  the  country  for  buildings. 

Manufactures.  Where  timber,  natural  gas, 
petroleum  and  coal  are  found,  there  are  cer- 
tain to  be  manufactures  in  abundance,  and 
Indiana  has  an  industrial  career  which  has  fol- 
lowed every  fluctuation  in  the  production  of  its 
various  kinds  of  fuel.  When  natural  gas  was 
discovered  in  the  east-central  part  of  the  state, 
for  instance,  manufacturing  establishments 
sprang  up  quickly,  glass-blowing  factories  be- 
ing of  especial  importance;  and  as  the  supply 
of  gas  has  declined,  these  have  lessened,  many 
either  closing  entirely  or  moving  to  other  lo- 
calities. But  the  manufactures  of  the  state  as 
a  whole  have  shown  a  steady  growth,  for  the 
increased  production  of  coal  hiis  more  than 
made  up  for  the  decrease  in  other  fuels.  The 
state  ranked  eighth  among  the  states  in  the 


value  of  its  manufactured  products  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1914,  having  advanced  one  place  anee 
1909. 

In  Indiana,  as  in  Illinois,  the  chief  industiitt 
arc  those  connected  with  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  which  are  centered  at  IndianapO' 
lis.  Flour  and  grist  rank  second  in  ^'alue,  » 
is  but  natural  in  a  state  whose  chief  crops  are 
cereals.  Of  almost  equal  importance  ia  thp 
manufacture  of  steel  and  iron  and  their  prod- 
ucts, and  this  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  other  industries  is  threat- 
ened. East  Chicago  and  Gary,  both  near  Chi- 
cago, are  the  centers  of  the  iron  industr>' ;  Gaiy 
has  the  largest  individual  steel  plant  in  the 
world.  Automobiles  and  carriages  are  made 
in  great  numbers,  South  Bend  i>osse8sing  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  noted  wagon  factories 
in  the  world ;  and  distilled  liquors,  lumber  and 
timber  products  and  agricultural  implements 
are  among  the  very  important  manufactured 
products.  In  the  total  value  of  its  manufac- 
tures, Indianapolis  ranks  first  among  the  state'f 
cities,  producing  in  a  year  considerably  over 
$125,000,000  worth. 

Transportation.  With  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton to  the  east  and  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  to 
the  west,  and  with  Lake  Michigan  making  im- 
possible transcontinental  lines  farther  to  the 
north,  Indiana  lies  in  the  path  of  the  great 
east-west  trunk  lines  of  railway.  There  are, 
too,  important  north  and  south  lines,  and  In- 
diana thus  has  unusually  good  transportation 
facilities,  except  in  the  extreme  southern 
counties,  where  the  surface  is  so  broken  and 
uneven  that  railway  construction  has  been  TCiy 
difficult.  The  total  mileage  of  roads  within  the 
state  is  about  7,360,  or  somewhat  mwe  than 
twenty  miles  for  each  hundred  square  milei  of 
area.  Indiana  has  been  one  of  the  foiemoit 
states  in  the  construction  of  electric  railmyii 
and  interurbau  lines,  with  fast  trains  and  the 
best  of  equipment,  connect  many  of  the  towm 
In  all,  there  are  over  3,000  miles  of  such  nil- 
ways.  The  greatest  central  station  in  the 
world  for  interurban  traffic  is  at  Indianapolis. 

Of  the  streams  within  the  state  only  the 
Wabash,  which  is  navigable  at  flood  time  as  ftf 
us  Lafayette,  is  of  any  service  for  transpoita* 
tion,  but  the  Ohio  River  on  the  southern  her- 
der has  played  an  important  part  in  the  devel* 
opment  of  the  state..  On  the  northwest,  too, 
Lake  Michigan  furnishes  an  outlet,  at  Gay 
and  Michigan  City.  In  earlier  times  two  cunb 
attained  considerable  importance,  but  they  ■* 
no  longer  used. 
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Goremment  and  iDstitutions.  Indiana  has 
had  two  constitutions  since  its  ftdniis^Jon  to 
statehood  in  1816,  and  the  one  under  which  it 
is  governed  at,  present  dates  from  1851.  Either 
lioiise  of  (he  IcRislature  may  propose  an  amend- 
ment, whieh  does  not  become  a  part  of  the 
constitution  until  it  has  been  approved  by  both 
liouses  at  two  successive  sessions  and  ratified 
by  iL  majority  vote  of  the  people.  The  con- 
stitution when  adopted  restricted  the  suffrage 
to  white  males,  and  though  the  Supreme  Court 
.  of  the  United  States  declared  in  1866  that  such 
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a  rct^lriclioD  was  null  and  void,  it  was  not  re- 
moved from  the  constitution  until  1881.  No 
provision,  either  in  the  constitution  or  by 
stalu1«,  is  made  for  the  direct  nomination  of 
any  candidate,  nor  for  direct  primaries.  In 
certain  legislation  Indiana  has  shown  itself  very 
progressive.  For  instance,  it  has  statutes  for- 
bidding the  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  factory,  and  it 
has  etrict  laws  regulating  employers'  liability, 

DepartntL-nta  oj  Goj'prnmcnl.  The  executive 
department  consists  of  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor, chosen  for  four  years,  and  a 
secretary  of  state,  attomey-gcner.il.  auditor, 
treasurer  and  superintendent  of  education, 
elected  for  two  years.  The  governor  may  not 
sTitcccd  himself,  and  none  of  the  officials  with 
two-year  ternis  may  hold  office  more  than  four 
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The  legislature,  or  general  asaembly,  com- 
prises  two  houses — a  senate  of  fifty  meroben 
and  a  house  of  representatives  which  may  Dot 
have  more  than  one  hundred  membeis.  Seu- 
tors  are  elected  for  four  years,  representatiifi 
for  two  years.  The  legislature  meets  bienoi- 
ally,  in  the  odd-numbered  years,  and  its  s«9- 
sions  are  limited  to  sixty  days. 

At  the  head  of  the  judicial  department  is  ibc 
supreme  court,  consisting  of  from  three  to  Sre 
judges  whose  term  of  office  is  six  years.  There 
are  also  an  appellate  court,  circuit  courts,  and 
a  system  of  county  and  justice  courts.  Jui-e- 
nilc  courts  have  also  been  introduced,  with  the 
success  which  has  attended  them  everywhere. 
Indiana  sends  to  the  Federal  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  the  hist  apportionment,  thirteen  repre- 
sentatives. 

Ckarilablc  and  Penal  Itulitulioru.  Thfs; 
are  all  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  BoanI 
of  Slate  Charities,  which  is  composed  of  non- 
salaried  members  appointed  by  the  governor. 
It  is  absolutely  forbidden  that  politics  or  reli- 
gion be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  choosing 
of  superintendents  or  other  officials  for  the  in- 
stitutions, merit  alone  regulating  the  choicr. 
There  are  five  hospitals  for  the  insane.  U 
Logansport,  Indianapolis,  Richmond,  Madifon 
and  Evansi'ille ;  a  school  for  feeble-minikd 
youths  at  Fort  Wayne ;  a  soldiers'  and  sailm' 
orphans'  home  at  Knightstown;  a  colony  fw 
epileptics  at  New  Castle;  a  school  for  the  deaf 
and  a  school  for  the  blind  at  Indianapoli); 
and  a  soldiers'  home  at  Lafayette;  while  ibe 
penal  institutions  include  the  state  priMD  it 
Michigan  City;  the  state  reformatory  at  Jef- 
fcrsonville;  the  boys'  reform  school  at  Plus- 
field;  the  girls'  reform  school  at  Clermont,  and 
the  woman's  prison  at  Indianapolis.  This  Urt- 
^med  itistitution  was  the  first  woman's  piiNB 
established  in  the  United  States.  In  it,  u 
well  us  in  the  state  prison  and  the  lefonn 
schools,  the  principles  of  parole  and  indetenai- 
nute  sentence  are  in  force.  Indiana  has  shon 
itself  ready  to  adopt  the  most  improved  mod- 
ern methods,  and  no  state  in  the  Union  p«- 
scsscs  a  more  carefully  administered  system  d 
charitable  and  correct ional  institutioiis. 


History  of  Indiana 


The  Pioneers.  The  woods  and  streams  of 
Indiana  were  moat  inviting  to  the  Frenrh  fur- 
trader.s.  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them 
entered  (he  state  in  1679.  In  the  ne.xt  year 
Ln  Salle   crossed   the   portage   from   the   Saint 


Joseph  to  the  Kankakee  River,  and  from  that 
date  various  exploreis  found  their  way  into  the 
territory,  tracing  the  coune  of  its  linn  and 
making  friends  with  the  Indiana.  Tlw  Uiaai 
and  Wabash  tribes  which  occupied  the  eoantiT 
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<An  ontline  aaltable  for  Indiana  will  be  found  with  the  article  ^^State.**) 

What  five  states  of  the  American  Union  have  a  combined  area  smaller  than  that 
of  Indiana? 

What  and  where  are  the  "Hoosier  Alps?"  What  was  the  chief  difference  that 
the  pioneers  observed  between  Indiana  land  and  Illinois  land? 

What  mineral  product,  at  first  thought  inexhaustible,  decreased  so  that  industries 
suffered  temporarily? 

Who  was  the  man  through  whose  efforts  the  Indiana  territory  first  came  into  the 
control  of  the  American  colonies? 

What  is  the  popular  name  of  the  state? 

What  is  the  outstanding  physical  feature  in  the  region  along  Lake  Michigan? 
What  effort  is  being  made  in  connection  with  them? 

How  does  Indiana's  average  production  of  its  chief  mineral  compare  with  that 
of  Illinois? 

Who  was  the  first  white  man,  so  far  as  known,  who  entered  this  territory?  Trace 
his  course  on  the  map. 

Where  is  it  possible  to  step  from  Indiana  territory  to  Kentucky  territory  without 
crossing   a   bridge? 

What  is  the  most  famous  "natural  curiosity"  of  Indiana?  Describe  its  chief 
features  and  compare  it  with  a  similar  formation  in  Kentucky. 

How  manj'  states  have  a  greater  annual  output  from  industrial  establishments? 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  common  saying  that  "Every  Hoosier  is  bom  with 
a  pen  in  his  hand?" 

What  states  does  the  drainage  of  Indiana  cross? 

How  does  the  state  compare  in  proportion  of  railway  mileage  to  area  with  each 
of  its  neighbor  states?    With  the  country  as  a  whole? 

How  much  larger  was  the  Territory  of  Indiana  as  original^''  constituted  than 
the  present  state?     What  was  formed  of  the  remainder  of  the  area? 

What  President  received  his  popular  name  from  an  event  which  took  place  in 
Indiana? 

When  was  the  state  admitted  to  the  Union?  In  what  manner  was  the  date 
afterward  celebrated? 

How  many  states  have  a  greater  population?  How  many  have  a  greater  average 
density  per  square  mile? 

Why  is  it  possible  to  grow  successfully  in  Southern  Indiana  crops  which  cannot 
be  produced  in  the  northern  part? 

What  novel  treats  of  life  in  Indiana  in  early  pioneer  days?  What  novels  give 
pictures  of  life  in  rural  districts  in  later  years? 

How  have  the  schools  identified  themselves  with  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
rural  districts? 

What  is  loessf  In  the  production  of  what  crop  of  this  state  is  it  of  special 
importance? 

What  clause  in  the  cont^titution  of  Indiana  was  null  and  void  for  almost  a  score 
of  years  before  it  was  removed? 

How  and  where  has  a  marsh  been  turned  into  valuable  farm  land?  What  are 
the  chief  crops  grown  on  it? 
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seem  to  have  received  the  Frenchmen  gladly, 
but  despite  that  fact  no  permanent  settlement 
was  made  until  the  third  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Vincennes  had  been  estab- 
lished about  1727,  and  in  1734  eight  French 
families  settled  in  its  neighborhood.  For  a  half 
a  century  Vincennes  was  the  only  settlement 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  state.  Its 
primitive,  wild  life  Maurice  Thompson  de- 
scribed in  his  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 

In  1673  the  territory  came  nominally  under 
the  control  of  the  English,  but  they  did  not 
actually  occupy  the  town  of  Vincennes  until 
1777,  and  then  they  held  it  but  a  few  months, 
surrendering  it  in  the  next  year  to  George 
Rogers  Clark  and  his  little  band  of  picked 
men   (see  Clark,  George  Rogers). 

Early  National  Period.  The  colonists  had 
the  territor>^  in  their  hands,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  subdued,  for  the  Indians  were  con- 
stantly on  the  warpath,  and  the  little  settle- 
ments which  were  springing  up  here  and  there 
were  never  safe  from  their  depredations.  In 
1794  "Mad  Anthony"  Wayne,  by  a  decisive 
victory  called  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers, 
ended  the  Indian  hostilities  for  the  time  being, 
and  definite  progress  became  possible.  Mean- 
while, in  1787,  the  region  had  been  made  a 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territor>',  but  in  1800 
the  present  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan  were  constituted  a  separate  territory 
under  the  name  of  Indiana.  General  William 
Henry  Harrison  was  the  first  governor,  and 
Vincennes  was  his  seat  of  government.  Michi- 
gan in  1805  and  Illinois  in  1809  were  made 
separate  territories,  and  from  the  latter  date 
Indiana  in  its  present  area  has  existed.  See 
Northwest  Territory. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians,  united  under  the 
famous  Tecumseh,  were  again  making  trouble, 
but  General  Harrison  put  an  end  to  their  ris- 
ing in  1811  at  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe, 
which  earned  him  his  popular  nickname,  "Tip- 
pecanoe." When  war  broke  out  in  1812  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  the 
Indians  seized  the  opportunity  to  renew  their 
raids,  but  again  they  were  speedily  put  down, 
and  from  that  time  Indiana  has  had  no  Indian 
troubles.  Immigrants  flocked  to  the  territory, 
most  of  them  coming  from  the  region  to  the 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  there  was  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  slavcrj'.  In  1816  Indiana  be- 
came a  state  with  definite  provisions  against 
slaver>'  in  its  constitution,  but  the  feeling 
against  the  negroes  was  clearly  shown  by  a 
clause   forbidding   their  immigration  into  the 


state.  This  restriction  was  removed  from  the 
second  constitution.  The  capital,  remored 
from  Vincennes  to  Corydon  in  1813,  was  in  1S25 
finally  established  at  Indianapolis. 

The  New  State.  One  of  the  first  things  the 
new  state  had  to  face  was  a  period  of  wild  spec- 
ulation in  land.  The  possibilities,  it  seemed, 
were  endless,  but  the  ambitious  schemes  failed 
in  1837,  and  the  state  was  left  bankrupt,  with  a 
debt  of  $14,000,000.  These  difficulties  settled 
by  means  of  compromise,  the  state  embariced 
on  a  period  of  steady  progress.  Canals  were 
opened,  and  the  great  National  Road,  com- 
pleted about  1850,  was  a  highway  which  put 
the  state  into  close  touch  with  the  older  states 
to  the  east.  Fascinating  pictures  of  the  life  in 
the  ''bottom-land'*  districts  of  Indiana  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  and  later  were  given  by 
Edward  Eggleston  in  his  three  novels,  The 
Hoosicr  Schoolmaster,  The  Hoosier  Schoolhoy 
and  The  Circuit  Rider. 

A  Half -Century  of  Progress.  The  prosperity 
and  industrial  growth  of  the  state  in  the  dec- 
ades following  the  war  were  largely  due  to  the 
development  of  the  coal  deposits  and  the  dis- 
covery of  natural  gas.  Indiana  in  recent  years 
well  illustrates  the  adage  that  '*happy  is  the 
people  that  has  no  history,"  for  there  have 
been  almost  no  outstanding  events  in  its  peace- 
ful progress.  An  occasional  labor  difficulty  has 
appeared  and  even  these  worked  for  good,  as 
they  led  to  the  creation  of  a  permanent  boazd 
of  arbitration.  There  have  been  stringent  anti- 
tnist  laws,  and  various  legislative  enactments  in 
regard  to  prohibition.  The  saloon  question  was 
for  years  uppermost  in  Indiana's  political  and 
social  life.  From  1906  to  1911  a  county  option 
law  was  in  force;  in  the  latter  year  the  legisbp 
ture  substituted  for  this  a  law  malfing  the  town- 
ship or  wsLTd  the  unit  of  option.  In  1917  the 
legislature  enacted  a  law  establishing  state-wide 
prohibition,  the  law  to  go  into  effect  Apnl  1 
1918.  The  same  legislature  extended  to 
the  suffrage  in  all  except  state  elections. 

In  politics  Indiana  has  for  many  yean 
doubtful,  and  some  memorable  campftigns  htw 
taken  place.  The  state  had  an  eflpedal  inttf- 
est  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1913,  ii 
its  governor,  Thomas  MarshaU,  was  the  no- 
cessful  candidate  for  the  Vice-PresideDcy,  fl* 
the  Democratic  ticket  with  Woodrow  WilioB* 
and  he  was  chosen  to  the  same  office  in  the 
election  of  1916.  Another  Indianian,  Charitf 
W.  Fairbanks,  was  also  honored  with  the  ViBt' 
Presidency  during  Roosevelt's  second  PM- 
dential  term;  he  was  the  tmndidatf'  for  the 
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office  in  1916,  on  the  Republican  ticket 
Charles  E.  Hughes.    In  somewhat  earlier 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  one  of  Indiana's 

famous  sons,  died  while  holding  the  office 

ice-President   in   the  first  Cleveland   ad- 

tration. 

ler  Items  of  Interest.     The  rights  of  In- 

in  the  Ohio  River  end  with  low-water 

on  the  north  shore,  and  all  islands  in  the 

thus  belong  to  Kentucky.  Between 
I  River  Island  and  the  Indiana  shore 
deposits  now  form  a  connecting  strip  of 

making  the  island  no  longer  an  island, 
;ven  this  peninsula  the  Supreme  Court 
djudged  to  be  Kentucky  territory. 
i  dune  region  of  Northwestern  Indiana  is 
rorthy  as  the  home  of  an  unusual  number 
Id  flowers — it  is,  indeed,  a  botanist's  para- 

and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  its 
'esqueness,  efforts  are  being  made  to  have 

aside  as  a  public  park. 
ong  the  well-known  writers  native  to  In- 
,  besides  those  named  above,  have  been 
rd  Eggleston,  John  Hay,  Joaquin  Miller, 
es  Major  and  Meredith  Nicholson. 

the  prisoners  in  the  state  prison  about 
ire  leased  out  on  contract  to  private  cor- 
ions,  while  the  remaining  half  do  work 
le  state. 

1916  Indiana  celebrated  the  centenary  of 
mission  to  the  Union  with  a  series  of  pag- 

beginning  on  May  16.  The  coming  of 
ioneers,  their  conquest  of  the  wilderness, 
arliest  schools  where  "lickin'  and  lamin' " 

hand-in-hand,  the  work  of  the  circuit 
1,  the  trials  of  the  War  of  Secession — all 


these  and  many  more  stages  in  the  life  of  the 
state  were  graphically  presented.  The  pageants 
were  especially  noteworthy  in  that  they  dealt 
not  merely  with  spectacular  episodes,  but  em- 
phasized as  well  the  quiet,  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  commonwealth.  a.mcc. 

Consult  Thompson's  Stories  of  Indiana;  Aley 
and  Storey's  Story  of  Indiana  and  Its  People; 
Esarey's  History  of  Indiana. 

Related  Snbjeets.  The  foUowlngr  articles  in 
these  volumes  will  add  much  that  is  of  interest 
to  the  story  of  Indiana: 

CITIES 


Anderson 

Kokomo 

Bedford 

lAfayette 

Bloomington 

La  Porte 

Brazil 

Logransport 

Columbus 

Marion 

Crawfordsville 

Mlchigran  City 

Bast  Chicago 

Mishawaka 

Elkhart 

Muncie 

Elwood 

New  Albany 

Evansville 

New  Castle 

Fort  Wayne 

Peru 

Frankfort 

Richmond 

Gary 

Shelbyville 

Goshen 

South  Bend 

Hammond 

Terre  Haute 

Huntingrton 

Valparaiso 

Indianapolis 

Vincennes 

Jefferson  ville 

Wabash 

LEADINQ 

PRODUCTS 

Buildins:  Stone 

Oats 

Cement  • 

Steel 

Coal 

Tobacco 

Corn 

Wagon 

Hay 

Wheat 

Meat  and  Meat  Packing: 

PHYSICAL   FEATURES 

Ohio  River 

White  River 

Wabash  River 

Wyandotte  Cave 

THE     CIRCLE, 


fDIANAP'OLIS,  Ind.,  the  capital  and 
argest  city  of  the  state,  and  the  county 
of  Marion  County,  noted  as  one  of  the 
railroad  centers  of  the  United  States.  It 
lies  both  banks  of  the  White  River,  and 
n  almost  the  exact  geographical  center  of 
tate,  fifty-six  miles  northeast  of  Bloom- 
D,  the  population  center  of  the  Union  as 


INDIANAPOLIS 


determined  by  the  United  States  government 
in  1910.  Chicago  is  183  miles  northwest,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  109  miles  southeast.  The 
city  has  transportation  facilities  through  the 
service  of  seven  trunk  lines  of  railroad  and 
nineteen  electric  lines.  The  railroads  entering 
the  City  are  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
Louisville;   Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton; 
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Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis 
(Big  Four) ;' Illinois  Central;  Lake  Erie  <& 
Western;  se^'ei'al  divisions  of. the  Pennsylvania 
Lines;  and  the  Vandalia  System. 

The  great  interurban  system  of  Indiana  radi- 
ates from  Indianapolis,  its  center,  like  a  spider's 
web,  to  all  important  cities  in  the  state  and 
into  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Ohio.  Shipping 
facilities  are  further  increased  by  the  Belt  Rail- 
way, which  surrounds  the  city.  Its  central  loca- 
tion and  transportation  facilities  have  made 
Indianapolis  an  admirable  convention  city.  In 
1916  the  population  was  estimated  by  the 
Federal  Census  Bureau  to  be  271,708;  in  1910 
it  was  233,650.  The  area  of  the  city  exceeds 
thirty-four   square   miles. 

Location  and  City  Plan.  Indianapolis  lies 
700  feet  above  sea  level,  in  a  rolling,  well- 
wooded  countrj',  rich  in  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural resources.  It  is  a  city  of  homes,  and 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  streets,  some  of 
which  are  120  feet  wide  and  beautified  by 
abundant  growths  of  maple  and  elm  trees.  In 
the  city  are  some  of  the  finest  residence  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States;  most  of  the  work- 
ing men  own  their  homes,  and  the  scarcity  of 
tenement  dwellings  is  noticeable.  The  heart 
of  the  city  is  occupied  by  a  circular  plaza 
known  as  Monument  Place  (formerly  Gover- 
nor's Circle),  and  from  it  radiate  four  wide 
avenues  to  the  four  comers  of  the  city.  In 
the  center  of  this  plaza  is  a  magnificent  sol- 
diers' and  sailors*  monument  designed  by 
Bruno  Schmitz  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  most 
artistic  memorials  in  the  world.  It  is  a  shaft 
of  bronze  and  stone  285  feet  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  thirty-eight  feet  high,  rep- 
resenting "Victory;"  the  two  fountains  playing 
at  its  base  are  classed  with  the  largest  in  the 
world,  their  capacity  being  20,000  gallons  per 
minute. 

Near  this  monument  are  bronze  statues  of 
General  George  Rogers  Clark,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  ninth  President  of  the  United  States, 
Governors  James  Whitconib  and  Oliver  Perry 
Morton,  all  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  The  park  reservations  of  the  city  com- 
prise 1,554  acres  including  Riverside  Park,  ex- 
tending five  miles  along  both  sides  of  the  river, 
Garfield,  Brookside,  University  and  Military 
parks;  all  the  parks  of  the  city  will  be  con- 
nected eventually  by  a  system  of  boulevards, 
several  miles  of  which  are  alreadv  in  use.  The 
river  is  spanned  by  six  bridges  of  more  than 
ordinary  beauty.  North  of  the  citj*  is  located 
the  Benjamin  Harrison  Army  Post.    The  motor 


speedway  of  Indianapolis,  with  parking  facili- 
ties for  10,000  automobiles,  is  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  great  numben 
of  people  are  attracted  by  the  motor  races 
held  here  annually. 

Buildings  and  Institutions.  The  most  im- 
posing of  the  city's  numerous  handsome  buikl- 
ings  is  the  State  Capitol,  built  of  Indiana 
limestone  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000;  a  fine  statue 
of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  ornaments  the 
grounds.  The  city  hall.  Federal  building, 
county  courthouse.  Masonic  Temple,  John 
Herron  Art  Institute  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings  are  modem  structures. 
The  Traction  and  Terminal  building  is  the 
largest  exclusive  interurban  station  in  the 
world.  The  Union  Station,  Maennerchor  Club, 
and  the  Coliseum  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 
To  maintain  its  reputation  as  a  conventioo 
city,  Indianapolis  has  a  number  of  fine,  well- 
equipped  hotels,  the  Claypool,  Severin,  Grand, 
English's,  Washington  and  Denison  being  the 
most  widely  known. 

Besides  the  public  and  parochial  schools,  in- 
cluding three  high  schools  and  a  normal  train- 
ing school,  there  are  state  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  Butler  College,  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana 
Dental  College,  Indiana  Law  School,  Indiana 
Central  University,  the  University  of  Indian- 
apolis and  Winona  Technical  Institute.  The 
public  library  contains  more  than  100,000  vol- 
umes. Here  also  is  located  the  Indiana  Prisoo 
for  Women,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  the  Indiana 
Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  All  denomi- 
nations find  places  of  worship  among  over  180 
churches  of  the  city. 

Commerce  and  Industry.  The  excellent 
shipping  facilities  of  Indianapolis  and  its  near- 
ness to  vast  coal  mines  and  to  natural  gas  and 
oil  fields  have  helped  to  make  the  city  a 
leading  industrial  center.  There  are  o\*er  1^ 
manufacturing  plants,  more  than  100  of  these 
and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  being  located  on 
the  Belt  Railway.  The  grain  ele%'aton  have  a 
capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels.  Grain,  live  itodE, 
meats  and  the  products  of  its  eztensii'e  maon- 
facturing  industry  comprise  the  chief  artida 
of  commerce.  The  wholesale  busKDeas  is  OMV- 
mous.  In  the  building  of  automobilea,  In- 
dianapolis ranks  second  only  to  Detroit  vaaai 
the  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  laifflt 
live-stock  center  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  v' 
slaughtering  and  meat  pi  king  are  iU 
industries.  There  are  iron  worka  of  all 
fiour,  grist  and  lumber  milb,  fuimtaa^ 
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ing,  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  and  printing 
and  publishing  houses. 

History.  Indianapolis  was  settled  in  1819 
and  was  named  in  1821.  In  1824,  when  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed  from  Cory- 
dcm,  it  became  the  state  capital;  at  this  time 
Indianapolis  had  only  600  inhabitants  and  one 
street.  It  was  incorporated  for  the  first  time 
in  1832.  With  the  construction  of  the  first 
railroad  in  the  state  in  1847  the  growth  of  the 
town  began,  and  in  the  same  year  a  city 
charter  was  granted.  Further  impetus  was 
given  the  city's  development  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  natural  gas  in  1889.  This  factor  in  its 
commercial  growth  declined,  however,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  large  yield  of  coal  from  the 
vicinity.  The  city  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  use  electricity  for  lighting. 
Mars  Hill  is  a  recently-organized  industrial 
suburb  of  Indianapolis.  j.s.c. 

Consult  Hyman'8  Handbook  of  Indianapolis. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  at  Bloomington, 
is  one  of  the  two  universities  supported  by  the 
state.  The  other  is  Purdue- University  (which 
see).  Indiana  University  was  founded  as  a 
state  seminary  in  1820,  as  the  state  college  in 
1828,  and  as  the  state  university  in  1838. 
Numerous  land  grants  and  state  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  its  support,  and  in  1916 
the  productive  funds  amounted  to  $750,000. 
Its  income  in  1915-1916  was  $639,291. 

Indiana  University  includes  the  college  of 
liberal  arts,  school  of  education,  graduate 
school,  school  of  law  and  school  of  medicine. 
The  institution  is  co-educational,  and  tuition 
is  free  to  residents  of  the  state.  In  the  school 
of  medicine  the  last  three  years  of  work  are 
done  in  Indianapolis.  The  faculty  numbers  232, 
and  the  student  enrolment  in  1915-1916  was 
2,672.  The  library  contains  about  110,000  vol- 
umes. *  W.S3. 

INDIAN  HEAD,  the  judicial  center  for  Qu' 
Appelle  district,  Saskatchewan,  situated  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  province,  forty-three 
miles  east  of  Regina,  the  capital.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  serves  the  town.  It  is 
located  in  a  rich  grain  and  lumber  district,  and 
the  industries  of  the  town  arc  largely  depend- 
ent on  these  resources.  There  are  ten  grain 
elevators,  also  flour  mills,  lumber  yards  and 
planing  mills.  Indian  Head  has  a  high  school, 
a  public  library,  a  Dominion  experimental  farm 
and  a  forestry  farm.  The  population,  chiefly 
Canadian,  was  1,285  in  1911;  in  1916,  esti- 
mated, 1,500. 
186 


INDIAN  HEMP.    See  Hashish. 

INDIAN  MALLOW,  mal'o,  or  VELVET 
LEAF,  or  STAMP  WEED,  is  a  weed  of  the 
Malva  family,  a  native  of  Asia,  and  grows  to 
the  height  of  four  feet.  Farmers  of  nearly 
all  lands  find  this  weed  a  source  of  great 
trouble,  especially  in  the  cornfields.  It  is  a 
perennial  (see  Perennials)  ;  its  leaves  are 
heart-shaped  and  velvety  in  texture,  and  its 
flowers,  of  bright  orange-yellow  color,  are  about 
half  an  inch  broad.  The  fiber  of  the  plant  is 
almost  as  strong  as  hemp,  and  in  many  species 
of  the  mallow  it  is  utilized  for  textile  purposes. 

INDIAN  MYTHOLOGY,  mithol'oji.  The 
Norse  myths  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  myths, 
with  all  their  antiquity,  do  not  date  back  as 
far  as  the  myths  of  India.  Some  scholars  have 
been  led,  by  occasional  resemblances  between 
Indian  and  Greek  mythology,  to  believe  that 
the  latter  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  former; 
that  is,  that  the  Greeks  and  Hindus  were  at 
some  prehistoric  time  in  contact,  and  that  the 
myths  continued  to  show  that  fact  after  all 
memory  of  the  contact  had  died  out.  The 
weight  of  authority,  however,  rests  with  the 
theory  that  the  resemblances  are  due  to  the 
natural  tendency  of  primitive  peoples,  con- 
fronted with  similar  conditions,  to  invent  simi- 
lar explanations.  Originally  the  Hindus  had 
many  gods,  representing  all  the  varying  phases 
of  nature,  but  later  most  of  these  gave  place  to 
the  great  trinity  of  deities,  Brahma,  Vishnu 
and  Siva.  For  the  character  of  these  three,  and 
their  influence  on  the  life  of  the  people,  see 
articles  Brahma;  Vishnu;  Siva.  • 

INDIAN  OCEAN,  o'shun,  one  of  the  great 
oceanic  divisions  of  the  world,  reaching  from 
Africa  eastward  to  the  East  Indies  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  from  Asia  southward  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean.  The  peninsula  of  India  divides 
it  into  two  great  basins  in  the  north — the 
Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  In- 
dian Ocean  is  fed  by  several  large  rivers,  the 
chief  being  the  Indus,  Brahmaputra,  Irrawadi, 
Salwin,  Ganges,  Chat-el-Arab,  Tigris-Euphrates 
and  the  Zambezi.  The  principal  islands  in  its 
waters  are  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Ceylon, 
Reunion,  Rodriguez,  Socotra,  and  the  archi- 
pelagoes of  the  Andamans,  Nicobars,  Mergui, 
Maldives  and  Laccadives.  While  the  winds  on 
this  ocean  are  usually  gentle,  hurricanes  some- 
times sweep  over  it.  The  northeastern  part  is 
the  deepest,  where  soundings  of  20,340  feet  have 
been  made.  It  averages  about  10,970  feet  in 
depth.  For  comparative  sizes  and  fuller  de- 
scription of  the  seas  of  the  world,  see  Ocean. 


romance  and  history.  They  were  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  the  primitive  races  of  mankind, 
though  under  the  influence  of  cii-ilization  they 
hftve  lost  most  of  this  charm.  Before  the  com- 
ing of  the  "pale-face"  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States  had  made  little  progress  in  a  material 
way.  and  were  truly  ''children  of  the  forest," 
savage  in  warfare  and  often  relentlessly  cruel. 
Nevertheless  they  exceeded  the  European  of 
their  day  in  many  of  the  simple  virtues — hon- 
esty, reverence  for  their  deities,  faithfulness  to 
their  standards  of  virtue,  self  denial,  afFection 
for  their  kin,  and  ability  to  suffer  uncomplain- 
ingly. Their  intelligence,  while  not  directed  to 
the  same  ends  us  that  of  civilized  man,  woa 
keen.  And  even  the  treachery  and  blood- 
thirstiness  ascribed  to  Indians  were  less  than 
those  of  their  Spanish  conquerors  in  Peru  and 
Mcjuco,  and  were  sometimes  equaled  by  those 
of  the  FreDch.  English  and  Dutch  colonists  of 
North  America, 

One  who  reads  Longfellow's  HtauxUha  and 
Cooper's  Leaiher-etocking  Talcs  is  sure  to  feel 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  their  Indian 
heroes.  Though  Cooper  was  accused  of  por- 
traying the  natives  with  good  qualities  which 
they  did  not  possess,  his  work  is  defended  by 
those  who  know  the  red  men  best.  The  history 
of  William  Penn  and  his  followers,  and  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  traded  over  all 
Canada  for  more  than  two  centuries  with  ne\er 
a  serious  break  with  any  tribe,  proves  that  the 
Indians  were  not  treacherous  in  their  dealings 
with  those  who  treulod  them  fairly. 

Physical  Chaiacteriatics.  The  poetess  Lydia 
Huntley  Sigoumcy,  who  ::ipeuk!;  of  the  Indian 
advancing  to  greet  the  Pilgrim^f — 

•'WKh  towcrEnst  form  una  luuieht.v  stride. 
And  eye  like  klmlltriR  lUime." 
is  picturing  the  traditional  native  of  Eastern 
North  America,  The  Indian,  wherever  found, 
has  as  distinguishing  features  the  straight  black 
hair,  the  broad  face  which  gives  the  effect  of 
high  cheekbones,  the  striking  aquiline  nose,  the 
slightly  Chinese  slant  of  the  eye,  and  the  scant 
beard.    Strangely  enough,  considering  the  uni- 


Indian  is  less  red  than  his  white  iwgh*Hir;  bii 
complexion  is  in  truth  brown,  sometiiaea  a  very 
dark  shade. 

Origin.  No  one  knowi  wbere  tbe  lodiu 
came  from,  or  how  long  he  hu  inhkbited  tbit 
continent.  By  most  scientiitA  he  is  believed  to 
be  descended  from  the  tribea  of  Centnl  ud 
Northeastern  Asia,  for  the  two  reaemble  nd 
other  in  nearly  every  physical  chsrai;ter.  Sto- 
ries once  widely  believed,  that  the  Indioni  are 
descendants  of  the  lost  Hebrew  tribes  or  of 
shipwrecked  Europeans,  have  been  proved  im- 
possible, for  the  Indian  UnguageB  are  abso- 
lutely different  from  other  tongues  and  muft 
have  been  spoken  for  thousaodB  of  years.  The 
generally-accepted  theory  is  that  the  natimof 
America  crossed  from  Asia  &t  Bering  Stiait,  or 
farther  south,  by  a  paaeBge  which  has  now  di»- 
appeared. 

Numbeia.  Anglo-Saxon  North  America  can- 
tains  but  a  email  fraction  of  the  Indian  laee. 
In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  AlaAa  there 
arc  about  400,000,  the  survivon  of  ft  popolo- 
tion  estimated  to  have  been  a  '"'Hint  befote 
the  arrival  of  the  white  man.  Mexico  hai 
nearly  six  million  Indiana  of  pure  blood,  tod 
more  than  that  number  of  inbabit«ntB  paitlj 
Indian.  South  America's  Indian  population  hat 
nei-er  been  counted,  but  is  greater  than  NoRh 
.America's  and,  like  Mexico's,  is  largely  numl 
with  European  blood.  In  Canafla  the  numbcT 
of  Indians  is  growing  smaller,  but  in  tht 
United  States,  while  rapidly  deereaui  for  a 
hundred  years,  has  been  ineieaBni  ■ooe  tbe 
beginning  of  the  present  centuiy,  if  wt  indiA 
all  degrees  of  admixture.  Id  IBIO  the  hD- 
bloodd  were  counted  for  the  first  tiow  and  fond 
(o  number  150,063,  In  1916  then  wwe  ITV''- 
There  is  constant  intermaniace  of  Ttj*'!'™  ud 
whites,  and  eventually  tbero  will  f 
no  full-blooded  Indians. 

Sonth  American  Types.    TIm  I 
the  Spaniards  found  in  E 
sented  all  degreea  of  adn 
civilization  to  the  ( 
first  seen  by  Columbus,  in  the  Wot  I 
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re  a  wild  stock  from  the  Amazon 
welling  in  huts  of  tropical  grasses  or 
es,  wearing  little  or  no  clothing,  pos- 
ily  stone,  wooden,  and  shell  imple- 
id  depending  largely  on  fishing  for 
u  Columbus  called  them  Indians,  be- 
thought he  had  reached  the  real  India, 
outh  on  the  continent,  some  of  the 
ere  even  less  advanced,  and  those  of 

Fuego  are  to-day  in  the  lowest  grade 
ed   society.     In   Peru,   however,   the 

under  Pizarro  found  the  Incas,  a 
ith  a  highly-organized  government, 
tructed  massive  stone  buildings  and 
ed  workers  in  gold,  silver  and  copper, 
jf  beautiful  cloth,  and  farmers  who 
d  irrigation  and  fertilizing.  Their 
interestingly  told  in  Prescott's  Conn 
Peru.  The  descendants  of  the  six- 
ntury  Indians  form  the  greatest  part 
opulation  of  South  America.  Some 
rmarried  with  the  white  races,  while 
*ed  thousands  remain  in  barbarism, 
^est  Indies  the  native  race  has  long 
:tically  extinct. 

CO  and  Central  America.    As  in  South 

the  early   Indians  from  Panama  to 

Grande  were  of  many  stages  of  cul- 

B  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  other  south- 


em  states  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  Guatemala 
and  British  Honduras,  had  reached  a  civiliza- 
tion higher  than  that  of  the  Incas,  but  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  conquering  Spaniards 
their  political  power  had  decayed  and  their 
noble  cities  were  in  ruins.  They  possessed  a 
practical  method  of  writing  on  paper,  and 
bound  their  documents  in  a  form  resembling 
our  own  books.  They  had  an  accurate  calen- 
dar which  extends  back  for  a  period  of  twenty 
centuries,  and  some  knowledge  of  astronomy. 
They  wove  clothing  of  cotton.  The  Aztecs, 
another  Mexican  people,  though  not  so  ad- 
vanced as  the  Mayas,  attracted  more  attention 
from  the  Spaniards  because  of  their  military 
power.  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico  tells  us 
what  the  early  Spaniards  learned  of  them,  but 
one  who  reads  the  book  should  know  that  such 
titles  as  king,  queen,  noble  and  prince  were 
wrongly  applied  to  the  influential  natives  by 
the  European  conquerors,  who  failed  to  under- 
stand the  Indian  system  ot  government  and 
chieftainship.  The  writing  of  the  Maya,  Aztec 
and  other  Mexican  races  is  as  yet,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  not  fully  understood.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  early  Spanish  missionaries,  who 
might  have  learned  the  secret  from  the  natives, 
burned  most  of  the  native  records  which  came 
into  their  hands. 


Indians  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


not  greatly  differing  from  each  other 
of  civilization,  the  Indians  north  of 
iried  widely  in  customs,  housing,  dress 
on.  Each  of  the  hundreds  of  tribes 
what  influenced  by  its  neighbors,  and 
:e  no  such  sharp  differences  as  be- 
enchmen  and  Spaniards,  or  English 
h.  But  in  a  rough  way  several  types 
stinguished.  The  Woods  Indians  oc- 
e  area  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  West- 
i  and  prairies;  they  were  the  growers 
kud  tobacco,  the  hunters  and  fishers, 

lerful    woodsmen   whom   the   English 

• 

ich  first  met.  The  Plains  Indians, 
Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
dering  and  warlike,  hunting  the  buf- 
ood.  After  the  arrival  of  the  white 
became  great  horsemen.  The  South- 
ndians,  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
Pueblos,  or  dwellers  in  villages  of 
adobe  (ah-do'bay)  brick;  cliff  d well- 
nomads,  or  wanderers.  In  some  ways 
e  the  most  nearly  civilized  of  the 
)rth  of  Mexico. 


The  California  tribes,  separated  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  others  by  the  mountains,  were 
on  the  whole  crude.  They  were  ignorant  of 
agriculture,  lived  on  acorns,  seeds  and  fish,  and 
wore  very  little  clothing.  Their  neighbors,  the 
Northwest  Coast  Indians  of  Washington,  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Southern  Alaska,  were  also 
unacquainted  with  farming,  but  they  built 
large  wooden  houses,  carved  totem  poles  and 
paddled  about  in  enormous  cedar  canoes.  The 
Plateau  Indians,  who  dwelt  between  their  kin 
of  the  plains  and  the  Pacific  coast,  but  were 
shut  off  from  them  by  mountains,  were  simple 
people,  eating  roots  and  seeds,  rabbits  and  liz- 
ards, and  dwelling  in  partly  underground  houses 
or  brush  huts.  One  more  group,  comprising 
the  Indians  of  the  Mackenzie  basin,  is  the  only 
one  which  has  a  common  language.  Its  people 
hunt  the  caribou,  which  furnishes  them  clothes 
and  tents,  as  well  as  food.    See  also  Eskimo. 

Language.  More  than  half  the  languages 
of  the  world  are  of  American  origin.  Nearly 
two  hundred  languages  and  fifteen  hundred  dia- 
lects are  known  to  have  been  spoken  by  the 


Indians.  Other  languages  may  have  perished 
when  the  tribes  speaking  them  were  annihilated  ' 
in  battle,  for  excepting  a  Cherokee  alphabet 
invented  in  1821,  none  but  the  Mayas  and  the 
Astees  had  any  system  of  writing.  Indians 
speaking  the  same  language  did  not  always 
live  in  adjoining  regions.  Thus,  Siouan  tribes, 
besides  occupying  the  great  plains  and  part  of 
Wisconsin  were  found  iit  Biloxi.  Mississippi, 
and  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinae,  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  Iroquoian,  Algonquian  and  Mus- 
khogean  tribes.  For  communication  between 
neighbors  of  different  speech,  there  was  a 
highly-developed  sign  language.  Some  sounds 
unknown  in  European  languages  arc  common 
in  Indian  tongues,  but  others,  such  as  our  in- 
dispensable /  and  r,  are  often  lacking.  The 
grammar  of  the  various  Indian  tongues  is  very 
complicated. 

The  Spanish  spoken  in  South  America  con- 
tains many  Indian  words,  and  ovir  English,  be- 
sides thou.°ands  of  names  for  places,  has  a 
number  of  eommoD  native  terms,  such  as  to- 
bacco, I'hocolutc,  squash,  succotash,  moose,  cari- 
bou, hickory,  hurricane,  hammock,  tomato, 
coyote,  tob<^gan,  caucus,  mugwump,  moccasin, 
cayuae,  etc. 


Indian  Thought.  So  different  was  the  Indian 
way  of  thinking  from  that  of  the  Europeu 
that  the  pioneers  failed  to  understand  their 
brown-skinned  neighbors,  and  much  of  vfait 
has  been  told  about  the  original  American  it 
erroneous.  The  name  happy  kwUing  ffroiuid, 
for  the  supposed  home  of  the  spirits  of  tbe 
departed,  is  purely  a  myth  of  the  white  mu, 
for  the  Indian  looked  upon  the  chase  at  diffi- 
cult labor  and  thought  of  he&ven  as  a  pUce 
where  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  dance  and 
sing,  play  games,  eat  or  gamble.  The  GrU 
Spirit,  too,  is  an  invention  of  our  own,  for  tbt 
Indians  seem  to  have  had  no  conceptioD  nf 
God  as  a  single  all-powerful  being,  all  objects 
both  animate  and  inanimate,  being  endowed 
with  certain  spiritual  poweni.  NevertbeleH. 
they  were  intensely  relipous,  after  their  own 
fashion.  Almost  every  act  of  their  lives  wM 
performed  as  religion  prescribed. 

For  the  Indiana  there  wan  a  soul  not  only  ■>■ 
man  and  the  animals,  but  in  every  tree  nnl 
dower,  and  even  in  an  inanimate  abject  like  I 
canoe.  Certain  of  the  birds  and  aDimala  wcR 
counted  more  powerful  and  intelligent  thu 
men,  and,  like  the  deities  of  the  ancient  GreckL 
capable  of  influence  for  good  or  eviL    Mosi  ti 


the  tribefl  were  divided  into  clana  of  close 
blood  relations,  whose  tolem  was  a  particular 
uumal  from  which  they  were  often  believed  to 
have  descended.  The  sun  and  the  four  princi- 
pal directions,  north,  east,  south  and  west,  were 
often  objects  of  worship.  The  shaman,  a  sort 
of  priest,  waa  often  the  mcdicinc-man  of  a  tribe. 
Sickness  was  usually  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  displeasing  some  spirit  or  of  witchcraft,  and 
was  treated  with  incantations  and  prayers. 

The  Indians  have  many  beautiful  and  weird 
legends.  That  of  Hiawatha  has  a  permanent 
place  in  our  literature,  (hough  unfortunately 
the  hero  is  portrayed  as  an  Algonquin  of  the  ■ 
Lake  Superior  region,  when  he  was  really  a 
chief  of  the  Iroquois  of  New  York  state.  Many 
of  the  Indian  traditions  resemble  the  old  Bible 
stories,  particularly  those  of  Joseph,  of  the 
passing  through  the  divided  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  of  the  guidance  and  feeding  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Other  tales  are  of 
the  animaU  building  the  world,  or  bringing  tire 
to  men,  or  of  tragic  romances  or  mighty 
achievements  of  fabled  ancestors. 

With  the  Indian  the  basis  of  virtue  was  self- 
control.  To  conceal  the  emotions  and  to  en- 
dure torture  unflinchingly  was  required  of  each. 


Gambling  was  believed  an  excellent  pastime 
because  it  gave  the  loser  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  fortitude,  especially  if  he  lost  every- 
thing he  possessed.  Among  the  Iroquois  theft 
and  other  crimes  are  said  to  have  been  so  infre- 
quent that  there  were  no  rules  for  punishment, 
and  an  Indian  always  kept  a  promise,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  consequences  to  himself.  It  will 
thus  be  readily  seen  why  most  white  people 
inspired  in  the  Indian  the  thought  of  distrtist. 
Govetmnent.  Perhaps  because  each  man 
governed  himself  with  respect  for  the  rights  of 
his  neighbors,  elaborate  organization  of  the 
Indian  community  was  unknown.  The  chiefs 
as  a,  rule  had  little  power  of  their  own,  but  car- 
ried out  the  will  of  the  tribe.  The  chieftain's 
office  was  not  hereditary  in  the  European  fash- 
ion, though  a  man's  successor  was  usually  of 
his  own  family.  His  election  was  sometimes  by 
the  women  of  the  tribe.  Each  tribe  was  a  na- 
tion in  itself,  with  its  own  lands  clearly  bounded 
by  treaty  with  its  neighbors.  Besides  the  con- 
federation of  Incas  and  Aiteca  which  the 
Spaniards  looked  upon  as  empires,  there  existed 
a  remarkably-organiied  union  among  the  Iro- 
quois, called  the  Five  Nations,  and  later  the 
Six  Nations. 
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War  mm  uot  frequent  among  the  Indiana  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  white  men.    But  aa  the  coast 
arcoa  were  occupied  by  the  Dewcomera  from 
over    the    ocean, 
the   natives   were 
crowded  toward 

Each  tribe  en- 
croached    upon 

the  lands  of  its 
western  neigh- 
bora,  who,  if  de- 
feated, were  in 
turn  driven  far- 
ther inland.  To 
this  almost  con- 
tinuous strife  tlic 
intrigues  of  the 
Europeans  adJcd. 
The  French,  lo 
gain  the  favor  of 
the  Algonquin:*. 
aided  them 
aRrtinst    the    Iro-  THE  BABY 

quois,  with  the  ,-,e^°^t'^'e''b;:?£'^,^;^i,t^i: 

first  nuns  known  ^^^^  ^"'The'  iiiuBtratlon"ta 
lo  the  natives,  from  a  photograph  taken  In 
The  Engtiah  then  |"*- 

took  the  side  of  the  Iroquois.  In  the  War  of 
1S12  the  British  incited  the  tribes  to  attack  the 
Americans,  and  in  later  daj-s  individual  white 
outlaws  stirred  them  to  frequent  fighting. 

Ceremonies  featured  by  the  smoking  of  the 
calumet,  a  stone  pipe,  marked  the  bcginmng 
and  end  of  war,  which  could  only  be  declared 
by  a  council  of  all  the  men  and  women  in  the 
tribe.  The  warriors  daubed  Iheir  bodies  with 
bright  paint  and  donned  war-bonnets  of  eagle 
feathers.  The  type  of  bonnet  worn  by  the  old 
brave  in  the  illustration  at  the  head  of  thia 
article  frequently  has  a  queue  of  feathers  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  ground.  Of  course  all 
customs  varied  from  tribe  to  tribe,  so  that  what 
is  said  of  one  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  is  not 
necessarily  true  of  another. 

In  an  Indian  comnmnity  no  individual  owned 
land,  but  the  right  of  each  to  the  plot  which  he 
cullivuted  was  respecteil.  A  man's  weapons 
were  his  own,  but  generally  the  tools  and  often 
the  food,  and  among  the  tribes  of  the  plains 
even  the  tepee,  belonged  to  the  women.  Per- 
sonal belongings  were  buried  with  their  owner, 
that  their  souls  might  accompany  his  to  the 
future  home.  Other  properly  waa  distributed 
in  (he  tribe  or  bestowed  upon  heirs.  A  man's 
children  generally  belonged  to  their  mother's 
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clan,  and  they  inherited  from  bcr  bnrthBi 
instead  of  from  their  father.  Wealth  wa>  MMM- 
times  an  honor,  but  generosi^  wm  atill  mm 
esteemed.    The  moat  common  torm  of  mon^ 


Asiiciilttire  and  Indniti;. 
regard  the  Indians  merely  aa  firiiera,  hnnten 
and  fighters.  North  America  baa  never  bta 
aa  thoroughly  a  country  of  fwrmen  u  it  wm 
before  its  discovery  by  Europeuia.  It  ■  Mid 
that  com  must  hai-e  been  developed  from  pMi 
by  many  centuries  of  cultivation,  ud  tabucn, 
beans,  Bquashes,  pumpkioB,  sweet  potatooC  V^ 
nuts,  gourds,  aunflowen  and  oottoa  wen  imiaed 
by  many  of  the  tribea.  InigatioD  ma  asden- 
sively  practiced  in  the  Boutiiwut,  and  aome  tt 
the  tribes  of  the  Canadiaii  and  New  F*^'"^ 
coasts  fertilized  their  fields  with  uneaten  bits 
of  fish.  Agricultural  implement!  weie  of  the 
rudest  character  of  wood,  with  p 
shell,  or  bone  digging  point.  . 

In  basket-work  and  pottety  i 
tribes  were  skilful,  and  many  j 
ing.  Of  metals  those  north  of  Mexico  taiev 
little,  though  copper  was  crudely  mined  and 
melted  and  hammered  in  the  I^ke  i 


a  carrylnK  baakst  for  ttas  T 


tram  T-T— ■  ta 

(he  N'aclonul   Museum  of  the  United  fltaliK  at 

Waahlntrton. 

regions,  and  after  the'appesnuxe  of  tbe  Bpu- 
iards  some  of  the  Indiana  along  the  MniM 
border  became  skilful  silvenmitlw.  DlMi^ 
tions  were  nearly  alwaya  aymbolical,  baanie 
of  the  belief  that  somethioi  of  ths  power  <i 
the  animaJ  or  other  deity  rrpraaenmi  wm  pt^ 
ent  in  the  symbol.    Aa  a  rule  woona  did  Ik 


AN  INDIAN  ARTIST. 
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labor,  both  in  tbe  field  and  in  the 
wt  mcD  made  stoae  arrowheads,  bowa 
10  imptemeiita  of  war  or  the  chase,  and 
d  deoontions  which  were  connected 
ligioa.  See  the  picture  accompanying 
de  Bow  AND  Abrow;  Fire;  Pottdit. 
n  traniportation  was  of  the  crudest  type. 
na  not  a  wheel  of  any  character  on  the 
Bt  before  the  coining  of  the  white  race. 

were  unknown  till  introduced  from 
,  aad  even  then  the  Indian  vehicle  was 
i(  ritown  in  the  color  plate.    The  Es- 


DRUHS  AND  RATTLES 

«blo  turtle  Bhell,  with  hoota  of  goats  or 
ab:  foatmed  to  the  knee  when  dancing 
Bnbbuiina  drum  of  the  Menominee  Indiana 
•blo  painted  gourd  with  wooden  handle 
t«tlont  drawn  from  Bpeclmeni  preserved 
Jaltod  States  Bureau  of  Ethnologr. 

isd  their  nelgbboTS  employed  dog  pledges 
KVeted  on  snowshoes.  On  the  water, 
ot  birchbark  or  hollowed  logs  were  the 
tl  eonveyancc,  but  in  California  a  crude 
«■  made  by  fastening  rushes  together, 
I  the  Missouri  River  tub-shaped  frames 
mnd  with  skins. 

jtoetaie.  The  tepee,  or  tipi,  the  conical 
kid)  we  ordinarily  think  of  as  the  In- 
iKMDe,  was  not  in  generul  use  except  on 
ins.  Villages  in  the  Southwest  were  con- 
d  of  stone  or  of  adobe,  a  sun-dried  brick 
in  roimd  balls  before  the  knoi^ledge  of 
icks  was  gained  from  the  Spaniards. 
itives  of  the  North  Piicihc  coast  buill 
td  rough  boards,  und  those  of  the  Al- 
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lantic,  oblong  structures  covered  with  bark. 
Several  families  lived  in  each  of  these;  there 
was  generally  a  large  council  hall,  and  some- 
times even  a  men's  club  house.  Many  villages 
were  protected  by  stockades.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Indian  mounds,  see  the  article 
Mound  Buildebb. 

Dress.  Shirts  and  leggings  of  deerskin  were 
in  most  tribes  the  main  clothing  for  both  men 
and  women,  but  the  tribes  of  the  Southwest 
wove  cotton  garments  and  made  robes  of 
plaited  rabbit-fur  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
whites.  Blankets  or  robes  were  worn  every- 
where for  warmth  or  for  dignity,  and  some 
really  beautiful  patterns  were  developed. 

Like  all  primitive  races,  the  Indians  were 
fond  of  personal  adornment.  They  cut  their 
clothing  into  fringe  at  the  edge,  and  frequently 
embellished  it  with  feathers  or  elk's  teeth. 
On  festive  and  warlike  occasions  they  painted 
both  face  and  body.  In  some  tribes  tattooing 
was  practiced.  Necklaces  of  shells,  ear  rings, 
and  sometimes  lip  and  nose  jewelry  were  worn, 
and  men  as  well  as  women  were  proud  of 
long  hair. 

Amusements.  The  old  idea  of  the  Indian 
as  a  man  of  constant  dignity  and  haughty 
silence  was  far  from  true.  Though  quite  the- 
atrically solemn  on  occasions  of  importance, 
the  Indian  was  fond  of  games  and  sports  and 
laughter.  His  leisure  was  spent  in  amusements  ' 
rangii^  from  guessing  to  several  forms  of  ball 
games,  on  all  of  which  he  gambled.  The  In- 
dian women  played  dice  games  and  football, 
while  the  children,  like  children  the  world  over, 
imitated  the  occupations  of  their  parents  in 
playing  war  or  hunting  with  bows  and  arrows, 
or  in  keeping  house  with  dolls.  Dancing  was 
a  universal  amusement,  but  was  oftener  a  re- 
ligious ceremony.  It  was  accompanied  by  the 
music  of  drums  and  singing  in  veiy  complicated 
rhythms,  often  rendered  more  difiicult  by  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  of  time  for  the  voices 
different  from  the  drum-beat. 


The  Indian  and  Civilization 


IB  United  States  and  Cunudu  the  Indian 
d|y  absorbing  the  bc^jt  clement^  of  the 
[nan's  civilization,  aided  by  the  patenuil 
t  of  the  national  go\'cmmcats.  Unfor- 
[y  this  has  not  always  been  true.  As 
ontiers  of  European  settlement  were 
1  wwtward  the  more  adventurous  and  less 
louB  elements  o(  the  new  population 
xmBtontly   in   contact   with   the   natives. 


The  Indian's  worst  enemy  has  been  the  white 
niun's  whisky.  A  half  century  ago  the  traders 
on  the  plains  could  add  four  gallons  of  water 
to  a  gallon  of  alcohol  and  trade  the  mixture  to 
an  Indian  for  forty  buffalo  robes  each  worth 
five  dollars,  the  winter's  work  of  the  women  of 
the  tribes.  In  Canada  the  scrip  (certificates 
of  right  to  free  land)  which  the  government 
gave  to  the  half-breed  Indians  was  often  trans- 


feired  to  wliite  men  in  return  for  whisky.  In 
both  countries  the  sale  to  the  iDdiana  of  whisky 
or  its  substitutes  is  now  heavily  punished  by 

In  the  United  States  there  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  wars  with  the  Indians,  the  last  end- 
ing with  the  surrender  of  the  Apaches  in  1886. 
Many  of  those  were  caused  by  unjust  actions 
of  white  men,  or  by  such  harsh  measures  of  the 
government  as  the  forcible  removal  of  a  tribe 
from  one  home  to  another.  Canada  was  more 
successful  in  its  treatment  of  natives,  partly 
because  the  early  French  settlere  were  more 
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individual  division  of  the  tribal  landi.  Id 
Canada  the  natives  are  still  kept  apart,  in 
most  instacces;  some  of  the  provinces  do  not 
permit  them  to  become  citizens. 

OEGcial  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Indians  began  during  the  Revolution,  wlieD 
agents  were  appointed  to  live  among  the  tribea 
and  secure  their  friendship.  Afterward,  u 
civilization  pressed  westward,  the  Indians  wert 
called  upon  to  cede  lands  around  trading  postj. 
then  others  more  distant,  and  finally  all  but 
those  set  aside  as  reservations,  and  even  these 
have  now  largely  disappeared.     Till  1849  the 


TYPi;S  OF  COSTl"MES  IN   1916 

The  plctures(|ue  Indliin  of  the  past  has  not  entirely  dlaappeared.     The  illuBtratlon  la  Tmm  i 
Braph  taken  In  Nortliprn  I,i:iho  In  IBlfi. 


friendly  with  them  than  the  Knglish,  partly 
because  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  fair- 
ness in  dealing  with  them,  and  also  no  doubt 
because  of  a  more  cordial  attitude  of  the  gov- 
emnient  in  the  early  day:?.  The  only  outbreak 
of  importance  since  colonial  times  was  Ricl's 
Rebellion  of  half-breeds  in  1884  (see  Riel, 
Lovis). 

Nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  stilt  maintain  their  tribal  rela- 
tions, treated  as  nations  within  the  nation. 
But  since  1887  the  policy  of  the  Bovermncnt 
has  been  to  abolish  the  independenci'  of  the  In- 
dians and  to  make  ihcm  citizens  of  the  states 
in  which  they  iii-c.  This  is  beinc  brought 
about  gradually  through  education  and  Ihrongh 


War  Department  was  in  charge  of  Indian  af- 
fairs; since  then  there  has  been  aasigued  to 
them  a  bureau  in  the  Interior  Department,  fcr 
which  Congress  annually  appropriates  nun 
than  ilO.000,000. 

The  government's  policy  has  on  the  whds 
been  generous  and  just,  though  its  sgeiitf 
have  not  infrequently  been  tyrannical  and  ua- 
frjcndlj'  to  their  charges.  The  main  critidnM 
of  official  treatment  of  the  Indians  are  tbat 
infertile  lands  have  sometimes  been  asngned 
to  them  and  that  they  have  been  farced  to 
abandon  their  old  homea  for  new  wfae&  while 
men  coveted  them. 

The  British  North  America  Act  ntatm  to 
the    Dominion    Government    the    eontral   ol 
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Indjui  affaire  throughout  Canada.  All  mattere 
relating  to  the  lodiaiu  are  Id  charge  of  a 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  at  nhose  head  is 
■  superintendent-general,  usually  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  The  interests  ot  the  Indians 
arc  carefully  guarded  by  kw ;  all  property 
beld  for  them  can  pass  from  their  poasesaion 
by  sale  or  lease  only  by  their  own  consent, 
and  the  proceeds  of  all  such  transfers  are  in- 
vested for  their  eole  advantage.  They  are 
enfranchised  whenever  they  can  meet  qualiR- 
caliona  imposed  by   law.     In   Manitoba,  Brit- 
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About  25,000  Indiana  attend  school  in  the 
United  States.  Besides  the  day  schoola  and 
the  boarding  schools  situated  on  the  reserva- 
tiona,  the  government  maintains  the  Carlisle 
School  (see  United  States  Indian  Industrial 
AND  Thainikg  Schoo^)  and  a  few  others  in 
the  non-Indian  portions  of  the  country,  where 
the  pupils  may  come  in  contact  with  civiliia- 
tion.  The  average  annual  expenditure  on  all 
the  Indian  schools  is  about  $150  for  each  pupil. 
The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  main- 
tain their  own  achoola. 


ish  Columbia,  and  the  Northwest  Territories 
they  are  denied  votes,  but  in  the  other  prov- 
inces if  an  Indian  possesses  and  occupies  a 
distinct  tract  of  land  in  an  Indian  reserve,  the 
improvements  on  which  are  worth  at  least 
tl50,  he  is  qualified  as  a  voter.  Agents  live 
on  the  Indian  rescn'c  and  government  inspec- 
ton  visit  each  agency  from  time  to  time  to 
see  that  the  interests  of  the  Indians  arc  pro- 
tected, 

Indiu  Edncatioa  Since  I8I9  in  the  United 
States  and  since  Confederation  in  Canada  in 
18B7  there  has  been  systematic  government 
supervision  of  Indian  education.  Earlier  in- 
struction of  the  natives  was  by 


The  policy  of  the  government  provides  for 
each   Indian,   first   a   thorough    knowledge   of 

elementary  subjects  such  as  English,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  and  United  States  history,  and 
then  for  the  boys,  training  in  a  special  trade 
or  profession,  and  for  the  girls,  instruction  in 
home-making. 

In  Canada  the  number  of  Indians  at  school 
is  usually  about  7,000,  There  are  more  schools 
under  government  supervision  than  in  the 
United  States,  partly  because  the  natives  are 
more  widely  distributed.  Most  of  the  schools 
are  controlled  by  one  Church  or  onother, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  the  government 
now  extends  no  aid  to  denominational  schools. 
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The   annual   appropriatioD   is  about  S80   per 

American  Indian  Day.     On  May  13,  1916, 

was  celebrated  (or  the  fimt  time  an  Indian 
national  holiday,  which  every  peraoa  of  Indian 
ancestry  was  called  upqn  by  the  Society  of 
American  Indiana  to  obsen'e  as  &  day  "set 
apart  as  a  memorial  to  the  red  race,  and  a 
wise  consideration  of  its  future."  The  second 
Saturday  in  May  of  each  year  will  be  thus 
honored  in  the  United  States  not  only  in  every 
Indian  school  and  upon  every  Indian  reserva* 
tion,  but  in  many  white  communities  as  well. 

Indian  Reservations,  territories  set  apart  aa 
homea  of  the  Indian  charges  of  the  nation,  ate 
maintained  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  the  latter  country  they  are  called 
Indian  reserves.  White  people  are  prohibited 
from  settling  upon  them,  and  no  Indian  is 
permitted  to  pass  the  boundaries  of  hia  reser\-c 
except  on  proper  bueinesa  or  by  consent  of 
the  agent  in  charge.  The  government  excr- 
cisea  paternal  care  over  the  residents,  protects 
them  in  their  legal  rights,  conducts  schools, 
and  teaches  the  art  of  civilization.  As  rapidly 
u  possible  the  Indians  arc  induced  to  abandon 
tribal  relations  and  adopt  the  habits  of  the 
white  race. 

The  amount  of  land  in  use  for  Indian 
reservations  is  constantly  changing.  In  some 
CB«ea  additions  are  made,  in  others  there  are 
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withdrawals  for  purposes  of  conseri'ation 
(which  see).  Further,  under  the  policy  of 
absorption  of  Endians  into  thi-  nation  the  terri- 
tories of  the  more  civilized  tribes  are  being 
divided  and  oi)oned  for  while  set  I  lenient. 
When  it  is  decided  to  close  a  reservation  in 
this  fashion,  euch  member  of  the  tribe  is 
allotted  a  reasonable  uinoutit  of  icround.  and 
the  remainder  of  the  holdings  is  sold  and  the 
proceeds  paiil  to  the  Indians.    The  member.- 
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of  the  Five  Cii-iliied  Tribes  of  Oklahom 
have  in  this  way  become  fairly  wealthy. 

Reserves  in  Canada  are  seveiml  times  th 
number  of  reservations  in  the  United  State 
many  of  them  containing  only  a  few  acre: 
This  is  because  the  Dominion  govenunent  hi 
never  followed  the  policy  of  coocentrating  i< 
Indians.  K.S.C. 

Consult  Brooks'  Story  of  the  Am»rtean  IhHbb 
Guerber'B  Storji  af  the  Thirteen  Colenitt;  Wll 
Hon'a  Mytht  of  the  Red  Children. 

RrlBtea  Snbjevta.  For  more  detailed  Infor 
malton  as  to  the  various  trlbee,  the  outstandlu 
slnsle  flKures  smonB  the  Indiana,  and  cenaii 
phases  of  tlielr  life,  ttie  reader  la  retenrd  to  tb< 
following  articles  In  ttiese  volumea: 


AlBonqulan  Indians 

Modoo 

Apache 

Mohav« 

Arapaho 

Uohawk 

Aaalnlboln 

Hohlcan 

MuiuM 

Aztec 

Navaho 

Catawba 

HesPwG« 

Ca>-UKa 

OJlbwa 

Cheroheo 

Oneida 

Cheyenne 

Onondasa 

Oaca 

Chinook 

Otuwa 

Choctaw 

PawaM 

Comanche 

PB«WOt 

Pima 

Cree 

Ponca 

Creeks 

Potawatoml 

Pueblo 

Delaware 

Quapaw 

Five  CIvlllxed  Tribes 

Sac 

Five  Nationa 

Seminole 

Flfltheada 

Seneca 

Fox 

Shawnee 

Huron 

ShoahonI 

Inca 

Slouan  Indiana 

Sioux 

Kaw 

Tlta 

Klckapoo 

Wampanoac 

Kiowa 

KLimath 

Taklina 

Koolpnay 

TaquI  Indiana 

Maya 

Blnch  Hawk 

Rrant.  Joneph  Pontlac 

Gcronlmo  Powhatan 

KlriK  Philip  SIttlna  BnU 

Mi'Gllllvray.  Alexander  ' 

Massasolt 
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It  SDHHES,  the  name  usually  ap- 
a  short  season  of  fair,  warm  weather 

in  the  lat«  fait  in  temperate  lati- 
1  the  United  States  and  Canada  the 
may  change  during  October  or  No- 
in  place  of  autumnal  cold,  the  genial 
I  of  warm,  haiy,  summery  days  are 

time.    The  same  phenomenon  is  cx- 

in  Europe,  the  seasons  there  being 
called  "Saint  Martin's  Summer,"  "Old 

Summer,"  or  "All  Hallow  Summer." 
I  Indian  summer,  however,  has  come 
]st  unix-eisal  use.  At  the  time  of  the 
ummer  the  air  is  usually  dry,  and 
lining  leaves  of  trees  and  plants 
hrivcl  and  fall  off, 

igin  of  the  term  is  uncertain.  Many 
have  been  advanced,  but  none  with 
ee  of  authority.     That  the   Indians 

such  a  season  to  (he  first  Europeans 
a  America,  who  gave  it  the  name,  is 
but  highly  improbable,  as  the  term 
eared    in   books  and   manuscripts  as 

m. 

n  TERWTOHY,  (tr.fo'ri,  formerly 
y  of  the  United  States,  set  apart  by 
as  a  residence  for  the  Indian  tribes 
been  forced  out  of  Georgia,  Florida 
r  Southern  states.    Between  1820  and 
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<  of  the  nations  < 
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Cherokees,  Creeks.  Chiekasaws,  Choc- 
Seminoles  gave  up  their  eastern  lands 
pted  their  new  homes  on  condition 
be  allowed  to  maintain  their  tribal 
nts.  These  fiic  tribes,  later  known 
'e  Civilized  Tribes,  or  Nations,  estab- 
venuneot:*  like  those  of  the  states, 
I  a  governor  and  u  legislature ;  they 
I  enforced  their  own  laws,  maintained 
I  school  systems  and  generally  con- 
hemselvcs  as  independent  nations. 
le  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
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were  set  aside  at  various  times  for  the  Modoce, 
Ottawas,  Peorias.  Senecas.  Osages,  Kawa, 
Comanches,  the  Apaches  and  other  tribes. 
Unfortunately,  the  Indians  were  too  few  to 
hold  all  the  land  thus  given  them,  and  white 
settlers,  «r  "squatters,"  encroached  upon  them, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  territory. 
In  fact,  after  the  War  of  Secession,  many 
white  men  mingled  with  the  Indians,  married 
Indian  women,  and  became  influential  in  the 
government  of  the  tribes. 

It  was  finally  apparent  that  settlers  could 
no  longer  be  kept  out  of  the  territory.  In 
1889,  therefore,  the  United  States  purchased 
from  the  Indians  the  western  part  of  the  old 
Indian  Territory. and  in  the  next  year  organ- 
iied  it  as  Oklahoma  Territory.  The  opening 
of  Oklahoma  Territory  to  settlement  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  white 
settlers  in  what  remained  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. By  lOOO  the  whites  outnumbered  the 
Indians  six  to  one,  and  the  tribal  government 
became  totally  inadequate  under  these  condi- 
tions. In  spite  of  the  original  guaranty  of 
tribal  independence,  the  Indians  were  forced 
lo  yield  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  1897,  which 
gave  the  United  States  courts  jurisdiction 
within  the  Territory.  In  1898  the  Curtis  Act, 
which  was  designed  to  transfer  property  rights 
from  the  tribes  to  the  national  government, 
provided  for  the  enrolment  of  the  Indians  as 
citizens  and  for  the  regulation  of  town  sites, 
and  it  gave  the  President  a  veto  over  acta 
of  the  tribal  governments.  By  agreement  with 
the  Five  Tribes  the  allotment  of  land  to 
individuals  was  begun,  and  on  March  4,  1906, 
all  tribal  government  ended.  Congress  then 
passed  an  enabling  act  by  which  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory  together  could  become  a 
state.  The  state  of  Oklahoma  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  on  November  16,  1906,  and  the 
Indian  Territory  ceased  to  exist.  wJ'.z. 

See  INDIANB,  AUKRICAN.  for  the  history  of  the 
red  man  In  the  United  State«  and  Canada. 

INDIA  RUBBER,  an  earlier  name  for  rubber. 
but  now  little  employed.  Soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America  (then  called  India),  Euro- 
peans heard  of  the  use  of  this  substance. 
They  called  it  elastic  gum  until  they  discov- 
ered that  lead  pencil  marks  could  be  erased 
with  it,  when  they  begun  to  call  it  India  rub- 
ber. The  story  of  nibber  is  treated  in  these 
volumes  under  the  title  Rubber  and  Ru'bber 
Manufactlbb. 

INDICTMENT,  indite'rnerU,  in  criminal 
law,   is  a    written   accusation  against  one   or 
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more  persons,  presented  upon  oath  by  a  grand 
jury.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  old  French 
word  inditer,  meaning  to  indicate,  or  point 
out.  The  object  is  to  indicate  the  offense  with 
which  the  accused  is  charged.  The  essentials 
of  a  valid  indictment  are  that  it  be  presented 
in  the  proper  district,  to  some  court  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  offense  charged;  that  it 
be  a  "true  bill,"  signed  by  the  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury  and  by  the  prosecuting  attorney; 
that  it  contain  a  clear  description  of  the  crime 
and  the  name  of  the  accused,  and  that  it  be 
written  in  the  English  language.  The  form 
and  language  of  an  indictment  are  prescribed 
by  law.  One  cannot  be  convicted  of  a  greater 
offense,  at  the  time  of  trial,  tlian  that  charged 
in  the  indictment  which  is  the  basis  for  trial. 
Practically  the  same  procedure  is  followed  in 
the  United  States,  England  and  Canada.  See 
Jury  and  Trial  by  Jury. 

IN'DIGOy  a  deep  blue  dye  used  so  commonly 
in  calico-printing,  in  coloring  silks  and  woolens 
and  in  imparting  a  slight  tint  to  delicate  white 
fabrics  that  the  expression  "blue  as  indigo" 
has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Formerly  it  was 
produced  in  large 
quantities  from 
plants  of  the 
pulse  family;  by 
far  the  largest 
part  came  from 
the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and 
especially  from 
Bengal.  Indeed, 
the  very  name  is 
but  a  form  of  the 
word  India.  Cen- 
turies ago  the  European  traders  brought  back 
with  them  from  India  this  blue  dye,  and  to 
this  day  the  same  simple  methods  of  manu- 
facture which  prevailed  then  are  in  use  in  that 
far-away  country. 

The  straggling  plants,  which  reach  a  height 
of  about  six  feet,  are  cut  just  before  their 
blossoms  appear  and  are  steeped  in  water  in 
great  airless  vats  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours. 
The  liquid  that  results  is  almost  colorless,  and 
is  known  as  indigo  white,  but  on  being  stirred 
violently  in  an  open  tank  it  produces  the 
foamy  indigo  blue,  which  rises  to  the  top  as  a 
scum.  Later  this  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
clear  water  is  easil}'  drawn  off.  The  indigo 
blue  is  then  collected  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  and  dried,  and  is  ready  to  be  sent  to 
market. 


INDIGO 
Branch,  flower  and  beans. 


When  indigo  blue  is  used  for  dyeing  it  is 
converted  again  into  indigo  white,  and  in  this 
form  is  applied  to  the  fabrics.  These  are  then 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  oxygen  has  the 
same  effect  which  it  had  in  the  earlier  process, 
and  turns  the  white  to  blue.  In  printing  cali- 
coes with  indigo  blue  the  cloth  is  first  dyed 
a  plain  blue,  and  the  white  pattern  is  pro- 
duced by  bleaching.  About  1740  indigo  began 
to  be  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  but  the  industry 
did  not  surv'ive  the  War  of  Secession.  Indigo 
is  sometimes  used  as  bluing. 

Coal  Tar  Indigo.  Since  1897  much  indigo 
blue  has  been  produced  from  coal  tar,  and  the 
discovery  of  this  process  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  victories  of  industrial  chemis- 
try. Fifteen  years  after  artificial  indigo  first 
appeared  on  the  market  it  had  practically 
driven  out  the  natural  dyestuff  even  in  the 
countries  where  the  indigo  plant  is  produced. 
Natural  indigos  contain  only  twenty  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  coloring  matters,  and  this  is 
not  all  indigotin.  Artificial  indigo  is  practi- 
call3'  pure  indigotin  and  therefore  more  uni- 
form in  quality  than  the  natural  dye.      jjtjs. 

INDIGO  BIRD,  or  INDIGO  BUNTING,  a 
North  American  bird  of  the  finch  family.  It 
ranges  from  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  Bruns- 
wick as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  states,  and  win- 
ters from  Southern  Mexico  and  Cuba  to 
Panama.  Three  or  four  pale,  bluish-white 
eggs  are  laid  in  a  nest  of  grasses,  leaves  and 
bark.  The  male  is  a  bright  indigo  blue,  clear 
on  the  head  and  greenish  on  the  back;  the 
female  is  a  warm  brown  with  obscure  streaks 
on  the  back.  The  indigo  bird  trusts  mankind 
and  is  easily  tamed.  It  is  a  tireless  songster, 
and  continues  its  warblings  long  into  the  sum- 
mer after  most  birds  have  ceased  to  sing. 

IN' DO-CHI 'NA,  the  name  given  to  the 
provinces  in  the  southeastern  peninsula  of 
Asia,  extending  northwest  to  southeast  between 
the  Gulf  of  Tongking  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
The  region  is  sometimes  called  Farther  India, 
and  embraces  Annam,  Burma,  Siam,  Cochin- 
China,  Tongking,  Cambodia  and  Laos.  For 
detailed  treatment  of  the  various  parts  of  this 
region,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  foUowing 
articles  in  these  volumes: 


Annam 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Cochln-Chlna 


Frencli  Indo-Chlna 

Malacca 

Slam 

Tongking 


INDOOR  BASEBALL.     See  Baseball^ 

head  Indoor  Baseball,  at  end  of  article. 
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INDUCTION,  induk'shun,  Electric.  Any 
conductor  of  electricity  may  be  electrified  by 
placing  it  in  an  electrical  field,  that  is,  by 
placing  it  near  an  electrified  body.  This  effect 
may  be  shown  very  simply  by  electrifying  a 
rod  of  sealing  wax  or  vulcanite  by  rubbing  it 
with  a  woolen  cloth  and  then  placing  the  rod 
near  two  metal  balls  which  are  in  contact  on 
a  glass  plate,  which  is  an  insulator.  The  metal 
balls  then  become  electrically  charged.  The 
ball  that  is  nearer  to  the  negative  charge  on 
the  sealing  wax  is  positively  charged;  the  ball 
that  is  farther  from  the  rod  is  negatively 
charged.  If  the  bulls  are  separated  while  the 
rod  is  near  them  each  ball  holds  its  charge. 
A  piece  of  sheet  rubber  (a  non-conductor)  may 
be  used  in  moving  the  balls  in  order  not  to 
conduct  away  the  charge  through  the  hand. 
The  electroscope  (which  see)  can  be  used  to 
prove  that  one  ball  has  a  positive  and  the 
other  a  negative  charge.  The  process  illus- 
trated by  this  experiment  is  electric  induction. 

If  a  positive  charge  is  brought  near  an  elec- 
tric conductor  the  conductor  has  two  equal 
charges  induced  upon  it,  one  positive,  the 
other  negative.  The  negative  charge  is  on 
the  part  of  the  conductor  nearest  to  the  posi- 
tive charge  which  induces  it.  See  ELECTRiaTY; 
Induction  Coil. 

INDUCTION  COIL,   a  device  for  increasing 

the  strength  of  an  electric  current.    It  consists 

of  an  inner  coil  of  coarse  wire  a,  and  called 

-the   primary;  a   core    b,    made   of  soft   iron 

wires;  an  outer  coil  c,  made  of  fine  insulated 
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INDUCTION  COIL 
The  figrure  I«  explained  In  the  text. 

wire  and  called  the  secondary;  two  points  or 
knobs  dd  and  a  vibrating  apparatus  ej  called 
the  interrupter,  for  making  and  breaking  the 
current  that  is  sent  through  the  inner  coil. 
When  the  points  ef  are  brought  in  contact 
a  positive  current  enters,  flows  through  the 
inner  coil  and  back  to  the  battery.    The  spring 


that  holds  these  points  together  has  a  piece 
of  soft  iron  on  its  upper  end  directly  opposite 
the  end  of  the  core  h.  When  the  circuit  from 
the  battery  is  closed,  this  core  becomes  an 
electromagnet  and  draws  the  iron  towards  it, 
opening  the  circuit  at  e.  The  core  then  loses 
its  magnetism  and  the  spring  pulls  the  piece 
of  iron  back,  forming  the  connection  with  the 
battery  again,  closing  the  circuit  and  starting 
the  whole  process  over  again.  The  circuit 
is  opened  and  closed  with  great  rapidity. 

The  wire  in  the  secondary  coil  is  very  long, 
and  the  rapid  opening  and  closing  of  the  cir- 
cuit in  the  primary  coil  induces  in  it  a  current 
of  much  greater  force  than  that  in  the  primary 
coil.  In  the  largest  induction  coil  ever  made, 
the  secondary  coil  was  280  miles  in  length  and 
was  wrapped  about  the  primary  coil  in  340,000 
turns.  When  operated  with  a  battery  of  thirty 
cells,  it  caused  a  spark  forty-two  inches  long 
to  Jeap  between  the  opposite  ends  of  the  coil. 
The  strength  of  the  coil  is  measured  by  the 
distance  between  the  points  dd  across  which 
a  spark  will  pass. 

The  chief  uses  of  induction  coils  are  for 
producing  X-rays  and  in  wireless  telegraphy. 
See  Electromaqnetism  ;  Roentgen  Rays; 
Telegraph,  subtitle  Wireless  Telegraph. 

INDUCTIVE,  induk'tiv,  METHOD,  that 
method  of  instruction  which  proceeds  from 
individual  ideas  gained  through  observation  to 
the  formation  of  definitions,  classifications  and 
rules.  It  is  also  called  the  method  of  observa- 
tion and  the  method  of  discovery.  At  first 
children  gain  their  knowledge  by  observation 
and  experience;  hence  all  children  learn  in- 
ductively. By  comparison  of  ideas  they  gradu- 
ally form  general  notions.  The  child  first  gains 
an  idea  of  his  own  dog,  for  instance,  then  by 
observation  of  other  dogs  he  forms  the  idea 
dog.  This  idea  does  not  mean  merely  his  dog, 
but  any  dog,  that  is,  it  is  a  class  or  general 
idea.  In  a  similar  manner  children  learn  the 
principles  of  number  and  many  of  the  defini- 
tions in  geography.  The  inductive  method  is 
especially  adapted  to  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary grades;  it  is  also  the  method  employed 
in  scientific  discovery,  and  it  is  valuable  in 
beginning  the  study  of  most  new  subjects. 

The  inductive  method,  however,  should  not 
be  carried  too  far.  The  child  should  be  led 
to  apply  his  knowledge  as  fast  as  he  gains  it, 
and  to  proceed  by  the  inductive  method  in 
gaining  every  new  idea  would  be  a  waste  of 
time.  In  the  study  of  algebra,  geometry  or 
grammar,  for  instance,  much  more  can  be  ac- 
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compltshcd  in  a  givea  time  by  beginning  with 
definitions  and  rules  than  by  observation  and 
experiment;  hence  all  right  methods  of  teach- 
ing begin  with  the  inductive  method  with 
young  children  and  gradually  lead  to  the  de- 
ductive method  (which  see). 

INDULGENCE,  indiil'jen»,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  rcmiEsion  of  temporal  pun- 
ishment due  to  actual  sins,  the  guilt  of  which 
is  already  forgiven.  In  the  earlier  ages  the 
punishment  for  sin  waa  more  severe  than  at 
the  present  time,  when  definite  forms  of  prayer 
are  the  most  common  means  of  obtaining 
indulgences.  As  in  the  early  Church,  so  now, 
people  still  pray,  fast,  give  alma  and  occasion- 
ally make  pilgrimages  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
indulgences.  Indulgences  are  of  two  kinds: 
plenary,  which  is  a  full  remission,  and  partial, 
which,  as  the  name  implies,  only  partly  remits 
the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin.  Abuses 
in  the  manner  of  granting  indulgences  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  causes  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.    See  Reformation.  o.w.m. 

IN'DDS,  one  of  the  three  greatest  rivers  of 
Northern  India,  rises  in  an  unexplored  region 
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in  Tibet,  north  of  the  Himalaya  MouDtaiiit, 
at  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet.  Its  drainige 
basin  is  estimated  at  372,700  square  miles,  over 
twice  the  area  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and 
Ulinois,  and  its  total  length  at  a  little  over 
1,800  miles.  The  Indus  has  five  .tributaiies- 
the  Shayok,  the  Kabul,  the  Punjab,  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Chenab— each  navigable  for  inland 
craft  to  the  mountains.  The  delta,  which  ei- 
tends  along  the  Arabian  Sea  for  125  milu,  is 
not  very  fertile,  and  is  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  trees.  The  cultivation  of  the  arid  plaint 
through  which  the  lower  Indus  passes  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river 
from  the  mountains  and  artificial  irrigatioi 
fed  by  that  overflow.  Thus  the  river  u  of 
greater  importance  for  irrigation  than  for  titn*- 
portation.  Its  value  as  a  navigable  route  for 
traffic  has  been  greatly  lessened  since  the  con- 
struction, in  1S78,  of  the  Indus  Valley  Railway 
along  its  courae,  and  its  nav^tion  is  now  con- 
fined chiefly  to  native  craft.  The  Iikduii 
abounds  with  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and  is 
infested  by  crocodiles.  It  is  the  "King  Rivei^ 
of  Vedic  poetiy. 


everything  changes.     Our  clothes  get  out  of 

fashion  before  they  are  worn  out.  A  new 
building  replaces  an  old  one,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  whole  neighborhood  is  changed.  It  we 
go  away  from  home  for  a  visit  we  are  sure  to 
notice  changes  when  we  return— the  kitten 
has  grown  to  be  a  cat,  the  com  is  in  tassel, 
the  baby  has  learned  to  walk,  and  father  has 
had  another  birthday.  When  school  opens  in 
the  fall,  there  is  probably  a  new  teacher,  or 
there  are  new  pupils,  or  new  studies.  There  is 
sure  to  be  something  new,  for  time  never 
stands  still,  and  as  time  flies,  it  works  changes. 
Ideas,  as  well  as  people  and  things,  arc  con- 
stantly changing,  too.  Ideas  arc  thoughts,  and 
everybody  knows  how  quickly  thoughts  can 
become  completely  transformed.  We  '"change 
our  minds"  about  many  things,  as  we  grow 
older.    We  xu^il  to  burn  witches,  because  we 


"possessed"  by  evil  spirits,  which  could  only 
be  driven  out  by  fire;  but  now  we  know  that 
the  way  to  make  people  good  is  not  to  bun 
them  up,  and  that  there  are  no  such  thinv 
as  witches.  Each  day,  too,  people  are  growini 
wiser  about  mattera  of  health,  and  are  learn- 
ing to  take  better  care  of  their  bodies.  AH 
these  improvements  in  our  ways  of  living  bxn 
come  about  because  of  changed  ideas. 

We  find  that  our  studies  in  school  are  alio 
changing.  School  is  a  much  more  intere8tin| 
place  than  it  used  to  be.  Nearly  eveiy  boT 
and  girl  now  has  a  chance  to  leam  aoBWthinf 
besides  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
even  these  studies  seem  to  be  changing,  for 
now  we  leam  them  by  new  methods  that  ue 
in  themselves  attractive.  The  little  folks  no* 
leam  to  read  in  beautiful  books  with  eolocid 
pictures,  and  they  leum  to  add,  a 
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and  divide  by  playing  store  and  by 
ing  money  that  for  all  the  purposes  of 
chool  store  is  real. 

as  about  learning  to  draw  and  to  paint 
Jso  changing.  We  have  long  spoken  of 
lessons  as  art,  because  for  many  years 
e  have  thought  that  art  meant  only  the 
ng  and  painting  of  pictures,  or  the  mod- 

of  statuary  and  other  beautiful  forms. 
low  we  are  learning  that  art,  instead  of 

limited  to  pictures  and  sculpture,  has  a 

deal  to  do  with  everything  that  is  made 
an.  We  are  hearing  about  artistic  homes, 
ic  clothes,  artistic  bridges,  artistic  public 
ings  and  artistic  factories  and  railroad 
ns.  In  buying  certain  fabrics  or  cloths  to 
ade  up  into  gowns,  or  to  be  used  as  cur- 
or  hangings  in  a  house,  we  find  that  those 
ials  which  are  styled  artistic  command  a 
r  price,  and  certain  nations  in  the  world 
d1  the  markets  for  dress  goods,  carpets, 
china  and  glassware,  metal  ware,  watches, 
ry,  and  a  host  of  other  things,  because 
manufactured  products  are  more  artistic. 
lave  come  to  speak  of  the  kind  of  art 
is  expressed  in  things,  rather  than  in  pic- 
and  statuary,  as  industrial  art,  because  it 

expressed  through  the  medium  of  indus- 
nd  manufacture. 

srybody  should  know  a  good  deal  about 
trial  art,  for  this  is  a  great  industrial 
lent,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
the  things  which  are  made  here  shall  be 
irthy  and  as  beautiful  as  the  things  which 
lade  across  the  ocean.  Not  everyone  is 
with  the  genius  to  paint  great  pictures, 
th  the  talent  to  draw  cleverly,  but  every- 
;an  learn  that  kind  of  art  that  is  ex- 
k1  in  useful  things,  and  this  has  to  do 
our  selections  of  dress,  of  house  fumish- 
and  our  good  taste  in  general.  So  what 
§ed  to  study  under  the  topic  of  drawing 
w  modified  and  changed  in  our  schools 
set  the  demands  of  industrial  art. 

find  that  it  is  still  necessary  for  us  to 

much  about  form  and  color.  We  must 
earn  to  draw  objects,  and  to  understand 
iws  of  perspective.  But  in  addition  to 
we  must  go  deeper  into  the  study  of 
I,  which  is  the  foundation  of  industrial 
ad  which  is  governed  by  principles  which 
«  learned  as  easily  as  the  principles  of 
nar.  Indeed,  design  is  something  like 
nar.     You    know    that    there    are    rules 

govern  the  use  of  English,  and  ever>'- 
^ho  pretends  to  be  educated  at  all  should 


know  why  it  is  not  correct  to  say  "He  has 
went"  or,  "Between  you  and  I."  People  often 
use  good  English  without  knowing  much  about 
grammar,  but  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of 
correct  speech  never  injures  the  naturally  good 
habit  of  talking  and  writing,  and  frequently  we 
need  to  know  why  a  certain  expression  is  in- 
correct. It  is  so  with  the  rules  of  design. 
Some  people  are  bom  with  a  fine  sense  of  color 
or  proportion,  or  a  general  sense  of  order  and 
fitness.  We  say  that  such  people  have  good 
taste.  But  there  are  many  people  who  need 
to  have  their  tastes  cultivated,  and  the  study 
of  design  is  the  very  best  way  to  develop  good 
taste  in  all  matters  that  relate  to  the  use  of 
colors,  forms  and  shapes. 

Design  is  arrangement.  Arrangement  of  any 
kind  is  always  the  result  of  thought.  In  plac- 
ing the  furniture  in  a  room  we  must  follow 
some  plan.  We  cannot  put  the  chairs  and 
tables  and  bookcases  and  pictures  around  in  a 
haphazard  fashion.  We  must  place  each  arti- 
cle where  it  will  be  convenient  for  use,  and 
where  it  will  look  well.  This  thoughtful  plan- 
ning is  design.  We  cannot  permit  every  prop- 
erty owner  in  a  town  to  place  his  house  or  his 
sidewalk  where  pleasure  suggests,  without  re- 
gard to  his  neighbor  or  to  the  appearance  of 
the  street.  He  must  locate  his  house  and  his 
sidewalk  in  observance  of  the  rules  and 
restrictions  which  have  been  laid  down  in 
planning  the  street  or  the  town.  Our  most 
beautiful  cities  are  those  which  have  been 
thoughtfully  planned  by  good  architects  and 
landscape  designers,  who  think  a  project 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  and  who  do 
not  place  a  single  house  or  tree  without  regard 
to  other  buildings  and  other  plantings  that 
will  be  done  at  a  later  time. 

The  problems  that  follow  are  planned  to 
make  clear  the  meaning  of  design  in  its  relation 
to  things  of  everyday  use.  In  working  out 
these  problems  we  shall  employ  the  simplest 
of  materials,  and  we  shall  help  you  to  make 
a  number  of  useful  and  beautiful  articles,  as 
proof  that  you  are  learning  to  understand  the 
laws  that  govern  design  and  to  -use  intelli- 
gently the  beautiful  harmonies  of  color. 

Problem  1;  The  Making  of  a  booklet.  Let 
us  take  for  our  first  problem  the  designing, 
making  and  decorating  of  a  blank  book,  in 
which  may  be  kept  pressed  leaves  of  trees, 
drawings  or  pictures  of  birds  or  flowers,  or 
even  a  collection  of  plant  leaves. 

The  first  thing  to  be  selected  is  a  suitable 
paper  for  the  cover.    It  must  be  tough  in  qual- 


Fig.  I 
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ity,  neutral  (grayed  or  subdued)  in  tone,  and 
unglazed.  Gray  manila  paper,  smooth,  heavy 
wrapping  paper,  or  colored  constniction  paper, 
may  be  the  etock  from  which  your  choice  is 
made.  Fold  a 
9'xl2"  sheet  on 
its  short  diameter. 
You  have,  in  this 
folded  sheet,  the 
simplest  form  of 
book  cover.  Se- 
lect three  or  four  sheets  of  9''xl2"  white  or 
cream  raanila  paper  and  fold  each  sheet  sepa- 
rately on  its  short  diameter.  Place  o:ic  sheet 
Inside  the  other,  in  book  form.  Place  the  little 
book  inside  the  folded  cover.  Adjust  the  pages 
to  fit  the  cover,  open  the  book  at  the  middle, 
and  place  a  dot  on  the  crease  at  the  center. 
Also  place  dots  on  the  crease  ubout  one  inch 
from  each  end.  With  a  coarse  needle  and  linen 
thread,  sew  through  .the  middle  dot  from  the 
inside  to  the  outside,  leaving  a  two-inch  end 
of  thread  on  the  inside  of  the  book.  Sew 
back  through  the  lower  dot,  out  throizgh  the 
middle  hole  and  back  through  the  upper  dot, 
bringing  the  thread  to  the  middle  hole  and 
tying  it  to  the  end  of  the  string  in  a  knot, 
which  remaina  on  the  inside  of  the  book 
(Fig.  I). 

For  the  decoration  of  the  cover  let  us  take 
a  leaf  shape  for  the  unit  of  design — that  is, 
for  the  shape  to  be  repeated  to  form,  ia  this 
case,  a  border. 

By  using  the  device  of  paper  cutting  (Figs. 
2  and  3)  we  instantly  eliminate  the  confusing 
details  that  enter  into  the  drawing  or  painting 
of  a.  leaf.  In  design,  we  arc  interested  only 
in  the  shapes  of  thiD|;s,  and  so  we  proceed  to 
cut  out,  not  one,  but  several  leaf  shapes,  all 
exactly  alike.  We  therefore  fold  a  slip  of 
paper  7"x2''  into  a  fourfold  thickness,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5  shows  the  process  of  free 
cutting.  Fig.  6  shows  the  four  leaf  shapes, 
exactly  alike,  which  result  from  this  cutting. 
Fig.  6  cannot  be  called  a  design,  or  an  ar- 
rangement, becau:^  there  is  no  order  or  plan 
observed  in  placing  the  leaves.  In  Fig.  7, 
however,  «c  see  that  the  mind  has  been  ut 
work,  and  Order  is  established.  The  shapes 
have  been  thoughtfully  spaced  and  arranged 
in  a  row  between  marginal  band.'i.  This  ar- 
rangement we  may  call  a  border.  Such  a 
border  could  be  extended  indefinitely,  if  we 
repeated  more  shapes,  spaced  like  those  in 
Fig.  7.  When  u  repeated  shape  makes  us  feel 
novemcnt,  we  call  it 
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rhythm.     Rhythm,  or  the  apparent  n 

of   related   shapes,   is   one    of    the    impcrtint 

principles  of  design. 

When  we  repeat  related  shapes  like  llic 
leaves  in  Fig.  7,  we  see  another  effect  besida 
rhythm.  Between  every  two  leaves  there  ii 
a  space  that  is  a  part  of  the  background.  II 
you  were  to  move  the  two  leaf  shapes  firthn 
apart,    the    shape    of    the    background  space 


Nature  study  through  paper  cutting 


Manila  pdper -  fiald  four  thicknesses 


ng.4 


rig.  5 

Fnee  tflittingof 
leaf  shape 


would  be  wider.    If  you  placed  the  two  Jmt 
shapes  so  that  they  touched,  the  b«dcgr 
shapes  would  again  be  changed.    la  deai 
border  rhythms  we  should  tiy  to  adjori 
repeated  shapes  so  that  the  backgroond  q 
will  be  beautiful  in  proportion  and  in  d 
Sometimes  we  have  to  add  other  elem 
background  shapes  in  order  to  make  tl 
lercstii^.     You  will  see  how  this  ii  i 
later  problems. 
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From  paper  that  ia  lif^ter  or  darker  in  tone 
than  the  cover  of  your  book,  cut  (our  leaf 
■hapes  in  the  manner  we  have  just  described. 
Amnge  them  to  farm  a  border  rhythm  near 
the  lop  of  the  front  co*'cr  of  your  book.  When 
background  spaces  and   leaf  shapes  are  well 
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paper,  as  shown  in  Pig.  8.  The  letters  should 
be  carefully  spaced,  and  pasted  in  place. 
Figs.  9  and  10  are  suggestions  of  booklets 
decorated  in  this  nay. 

Problem  2;    Stick  Printed   DeiiEna.      Most 
boys    and    girb     like     to    print    with    nibber 


I   paper 


related,  paste  the  leaf  shapes  in  place.  From 
the  same  paper,  cut  narrow  strips  to  form 
matginal  band**,  and  put  ihem  in  place.  The 
■uccess  of  this  exercise  will  depend  upon  the 
careful  spacing  of  the  units,  on  the  width  and 
placing  of  the  bands  and  on  the  neatne^  wiih 
which  the  work  is  done. 

Another  way  in  which  you  might  decorate 
your  book  cover  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Here  the 
cover  is  ruled  into  inch  squares.  In  every 
other  square  is  placed  the  shape  of  a  leaf.* 
You  could  use  the  shape  of  a  bird  or  a  flower 
if  you  preferred.  A  poper  pattern  of  the  unit 
you  wish  to  repeal  could  be  cut  from  an  inch 
square  and  used  .is  a  pattern  io  tracing.  The 
shapes  should  bo  filled  in  with  strokes  of  coU 
ored    crayon,    darker    than    the    color    of    the 


Fig.t 


cover.  The  third  row  of  squares  from  the 
top  should  be  reserved  tor  the  title,  such  as 
"Birds,"  "Flowers"  or  "Leaves."  The  letters 
for  the  title  should  be  cut  from  I'xVj'  Kianila 
187 


Fig.  10 

stamps.  Il  is  a  quick  way  of  signing  one's 
name  cr  of  writing  a  word  or  a  phrase  that 
has  to  bo  frequently  used.  There  is  a  way 
of  stamping  small  shapes  in  color  which  you 
will  find  most  interesting,  and  you  can  work 
out  many  exercises  in  design  by  means  of  this 
little  device. 

A  stick  printing  outfit  containing  a  number 
of  slicks  of  dilTerent  shapes  and  some  color 
pads  can  be  bought  from  the  school  supply 
houses  for  a  small  sum;  but  there  are  various 
home-made  substitutes  for  stick  printing  which 
will  give  good  results.  Of  course,  you  must 
have  some  kind  of  liquid  color  dye  with  which 
to  print.  Colored  inks  are  good,  and  very 
strong  bluing  will  do  for  blue;  but  the  most 
convenient  way  to  get  a  variety  of  colors  ia 
to  dissoli-e  hard  cakes  of  water  color.  With 
yellow,  red  and  blue  water  colors  in  strong 
solution,  you  will  be  able  to  print  in  a  variety 
of  colors.    Black  ink  will  do  for  printing  black 

To  prepare  your  colors,  provide  yourself 
firat  with  three  two-ounce  bottles.  In  oire,  put 
a  cake  of  yellow  water  color,  broken  up  into 
pieces  small  enough  to  be  dropped  through 
the  neck  of  the  bottle.  In  another  bottle,  put 
a  cake  of  red,  and  in  the  third  a  cake  of  blue. 
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Add  to  each  bottle  a  teaepoonful  of  mucilaRe. 
Fill  the  bottles  with  water,  put  the  corks  in, 
and  let  them  stand  until  the  cakes  are  en- 
tirely dissolved. 

For  printing  sticks,  there  are  many  things 
which  you  can  use.  The  ends  of  matches  will 
print  small  round  or  Bquare  shapes;  the  ends 
of  small  corks  will  print  larger  circular  diapes, 
and  the  clean-cut  edges  of  thick  cardboard  will 
print  lines  or  stems.  At  the  hardware  store 
you  can  buy  dowels,  which  are  round  sticks, 
in  quarter-inch  and  half-inch  Bi*ea.  Short 
lengths  {about  an  inch)  will  make  excellent 
printing  sticks.  With  a  knife  you  can  whittle 
or  cut  the  ends  of  these  sticks  into  different 
shapes,  and  this  will  ^ve  you  a  greater  variety 
of  units  of  design. 

For  printii^  pads  use  small  pieces  of  cotton 
flannel,  folded  double.    Place  a  pad  in  a  small 
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you  will  need  to  prepare  a  diagram  by  nilinc 
your  paper  into  equal  spaces.  Fig.  12  shorn  a 
piece  of  paper  whose  vertical  edge«  have  been 
ruled  into  equal  spaces,  and  whose  borisootil 

t  K*T*x  •»•■•»•  ii  •'• 

Fig.ll.  Groups  of  shapes 
spaces  have  been  ruled  into  spaces  one-half 
and  one-quarter  as  large.  In  the  spaces  tbui 
made,  groups  of  shapes  hare  been  printed,  ■* 
shown  in  Figs.  13  and  14.  In  Fig.  13  the 
background  might  be  of  light  brown  c 
tiOQ  paper,  and  the  shapes  printed  i 


n  red. 


saucer  and  pour  on  it  a  few  drops  of  any  of 
your  dissolved  colors.  When  the  pad  has 
soaked  up  the  color,  press  the  end  of  a  print- 
ing stick  into  the  pad,  and  then  press  it  on 
white  or  light-colored  paper.  The  impression 
should  be  clear  and  perfect.  Practice  printing 
these  shapes  with  the  other  colors,  and  with 
the  various  sticks  which  you  have  collected. 

To  print  green,  pour  a  few  drops  of  yellow 
and  a  drop  or  two  of  blue  on  the  clean  pad. 
The  mixture  will  make  green.  To  print  orange, 
drop  yellow  and  red  on  a  clean  pad.  To  print 
violet,  drop  red  und  blue  on  a.  clean  pad. 
Experience  will  teach  you  how  to  add  more 
or  less  of  any  color  to  produce  the  color  you 
want  (see  the  article  Coloh).  Fig.  11  shows 
many  interesting  shapes  and  groups  of  shapes 
that  may  be  printed  with  this  simple  outfit. 

When  these  units  are  carefully  spaced  in 
border  rhythm,  a  number  of  interesting  stripe 
designs  will  result.    In  planning  stripe  designs 


Fig.  14  the  baclqp^und  m^t  be  light  gnjr- 
green,and  the  shapes  blue.  With  theae  piMf 
papers  you  can  make  boxes,  enveltqieB,  book 
covers  or  any  other  article  that  cobld  be  soi^- 
ably  made  from  decorated  paper. 

Probably  you  would  moat  enj<9  pristiag 
these  shapes  on  cloth,  for  then  your  dtmgft 
would  look  like  real  patterns  bou^t  at  the 
store.  From  your  mother's  piecc-box  Mleet 
scraps  and  remnants  of  striped  giugbamB,  ab- 
cos  or  percales.  Blue  and  white,  brown  wd 
white,  green  and  white  or  black  and  iriute 
stripes  will  be  excellent  foundations  for  your 
designs.  If  the  pieces  are  wrinkled,  dampf 
(hem  slightly  and  press  them  smooth  with  a 
hot  iron.  Fasten  a  piece  to  a  boiud  or  sdS 
cardboard  by  pins  placed  OQ  each  eoRlcr. 
Then  print  a  border  rhythm  made  of  upMlnl 
units  or  groups  of  units  in  alternate  striiaL 
Figs.  IS  and  16  show  two  good  dengiw.  Kg.  U 
may  be  a  dark  blue,  striped  g 
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I  blue  and  orange;  Fi^.  16,  a  fteen  striped 
n^um,  printed  in  red  and  black. 
Tlteae  printed  fabrics  may  be  made  up  into 
iff,  u  shown  ID  Fig.  17.    A  twisted  cord  with 
vera)  bright  beads  strung  upon   it  gives  a 
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In  planning  surface  rhythms  we  again  make 
use  of  a  device  that  removea  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  and  that  Eaves  much 
lime.  Squared  black  paper  can  be  bought,  or 
you   can   rule  black   construction   paper  into 


lisbing  touch.  Such  a  bag  may  hold  a  diis- 
r,  or  it  may  be  used  for  a  work  bag, 
Pnblem  3;  Tnnifonning  a  Biscuit  Box. 
Iten  you  print  a  number  of  stripes,  side  by 
te,  on  ruled  paper  or  on  cotton  cloth,  you 
tabtish  another  kind  of  movement  which 
JTIM  the  interest  in  another  direction.  Not 
ily  does  the  eye  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
irder,  but  it  travels  over  a  surface,  if  it  is 
tnict«d  by  interesting  sh:Lp<^  and  colors. 
efligns  that  are  curried  over  u  surfiicc  and 
At  establish  movement  in  (no  directions  arc 
Jled  surface  rhythms.  Tlicy  are  used  in 
illpapers,  textile.^,  ciirpels  :ind  rug?,  for  inlaid 


squares  j'ourself,  using  a  ruling-pen  and  the 
white,  opaque  water  color  known  as  "letterine," 
or  white  show-card  color.  The  squares  should 
measure  about  a  quarier-inch  on  a  side.  With 
the  black  squared  paper  as  a  backgroimd,  with 
white  letterine  and  a  No,  6  water-color  brush, 
you  can  make  many  interesting  surface 
rhythms.  Fig.  18  shows  a  beginning ;  here  a 
group  of  four  squarei^  has  been  filled  in  with 
white,  and  this  unit  has  been  repeated  at 
regular  intervab  o\'er  the  sheet.  You  can  see 
that  this  makes  a  monotonous  design.  Our 
problem  is  to  make  it  interesting.  The  back- 
ground shapes  need  lo  be  modified.    In  Fig,  19 


"g'^ [J 

Mrs  and  mosaics  and  for  any  other  purpose 
bere  a  decorated  surface  is  desired.  In  all 
ich  designs  there  should  be  the  same  rela- 
DOsbipe  between  repealed  unit  and  back- 
'Ound  that  we  found  ncces.-<ury  with  border 


this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  addition  of 
ihree  horizontal  bands  in  alternate  squares. 
The  design  now  has  quality,  and  is  worthy  to 
he  put  to  some  practical  use. 

Bright  color  effects  may  be  used  with  sur- 
face rhythms  if  we  are  careful  to  select  color 
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liarmoniea  (see  Color,  subhead  How  to  Vxc 
Color,  pace  1483).  Blnck  ami  white  cun  be 
liepended  upon  to  balance  spot  a  of  intense 
color.  A  little  of  the  strong  color  solution 
that  you  used  for  stick  printing  may  be  added 
to  a  email  quantity  of  letterine,  making  the 
opaque  color  thai  we  use  in  design.  In  mix- 
ing, pour  a,  half  tca.^poonful  ot  letterine  into 
a  small  saucer  and  add  to  it  the  same  amount 
of  the  strong  color  you  intend  to  use.  Mix 
it  well  with  the  brush,  and  spread  the  color 
evenly.  You  caa  paint  light  tones  of  opaque 
color  on  black  or  d:irk  papers.  This  is  not 
possible  with  transparent  water  colors. 

Fig.  20  shows  the  beginning  ot  a  design 
that  you  will  sec  has  been  used  in  a  practical 
problem.  A  cross  shape  in  bright  blue  opaque 
color  was  painted  at  regular  inteirala  over  a 
sheet  of  black  squared  paper.    In  Fig.  21   a 
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When  the  box  was  finished,  one  would  nerer 
believe,  unless  he  had  seen  it,  that  a  thiiv 
so  attractive  could  ha^'e  been  made  from  sudi 
commonplace  materials.  Of  what  use  is  tuA 
a.  box?  It  can  hold  collections  of  Chiistmu 
candies,  assorted  nuts,  sugared  pop  com,  tiny 
cakes  or  any  of  the  numerous  goodies  that  you 
can  probably  make  yourself.  But  better  than 
the  contents  is  the  experience  to  be  gained  in 
making  the  box  and  in  learning  tti&t  a  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  art  can  transform  the  huoiblefl 
object  into  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Problem  A;  A  Decorated  String  Box.  If  you 
have  ^ratched  the  druggist  and  the  grocer  when 
they  were  weighii^  out  the  thii^  they  have 
to  sell,  you  will  know  what  scales  are.  They 
are  instruments  provided  with  weights  placed 
at  one  end  of  a  bar,  which  balance  equal 
weights  placed  at  the  other  end.    Scales  tie 


Fig,  22 


white  open  square  has  been  painted  in  each 
background  space.  This  gives  snap  and  bril- 
liancy lu  the  design,  and  it  is  now  worthy  to 
be  used.  Fig.  22  shows  what  this  bcautifid 
design  did  to  an  empty  biscuit  box.  The 
wrappings  and  labels  were  all  removed,  dis- 
closing a  box  of  fine  proportions  and  of  a 
warm  gray  color.  Panels  of  the  decorated 
paper  were  cut  for  each  side  of  the  box,  a 
half  inch  less  in  curh  dimension  than  the  side 
for  which  they  were  planned.  Paste  was 
spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  wrong 
side  of  these  panels,  and  they  were  pasted  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  box  so  as  to  leave  a 
half  inch  margin  of  gray  all  around  the  pan- 
els. The  ends  of  the  box  were  treated  in 
the  same  way.  A  bright  blue  cord  ot  mer- 
cerized cotton  was  twisted  for  a  tie  string, 
and  to  the  ends  of  this  cord  were  fastened 
an  oranjio  and  a  blue  bead.  These  bead,s  were 
a  halt-inc-h  long,  and  were  made  of  wood. 
They  are  the  kind  that  children  in  the  kin- 
dergarten use  tor  stringing. 


called  balances.  You  may  not 
know  that  balance  has  anything  to  do  witli 
design,'  but  we  shall  learn  that  balance  is  at 
important  an  art  principle  as  is  riiythm.  Col- 
ors and  shapes  are  forces  which  act  on  our 
eyes  much  as  weights  act  upon  a  pair  ot  ecalw. 
In  a  design,  if  one  part  pulls  your  atteniico 
one  way,  then  there  must  be  an  equal  fom 
that  pulls  your  attention  in  the  opponte  di- 
rection. When  all  parts  of  a  duign  puO 
equally,  it  is  said  to  be  balanced.  By  uoat 
again  the  device  of  p»per  cutting,  we  on 
illustrate  the  simplest  form  of  balance.  Fold 
a  small  piece  ot  paper  in  tlie  middle.  On  the 
foldeil  halt  draw  a  shape— any  shape  you  like. 
(Fig.  23.)  Be  siire  that  the  folded  edge  will 
be  the  middle  of  your  design  when  the  paper 
is  unfolded.  Cut  out  the  shape  you  have 
drawn  (Fig.  24)  and  open  your  paper  (Fig.S)- 
Vou  ha^'c  now  a  balanced  unit,  one  that  ii 
symmetrical,  or  exactly  alike  on  both  aidei  of 
its  axis.  Figs.  26  to  30  are  other  iTumpI'*  fi 
symmetrical    units  that  bare  been  cut  froa 
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folded  paper.  You  will  find  the  device  of 
paper  cutting  most  helpful  in  working  out 
these  eiercisea  in  balance.  Flower,  leaf  and 
fruit   forma,  animal   shapes   and   shapes  that 
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of  the  cross,  and  ecore  all  the  lines  that  repre- 
sent edges  to  be  folded.  Fold  on  the  scored 
lines,  OS  shown  in  Fig.  32.  Cut  four  pieces  of 
dark  gray  paper  each  3  inches  by  i  inch. 
Fold  these  pieces  on  their  long  diameters. 
Paste  each  folded  piece  over  a  vertical  comer 
of  the  box,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33.  Cut  other 
strips  dF  dark  gray  paper,  each  3  inches  by  one 
inch,  fold  them  as  before,  and  bind  all  other 
edges  of  your  box.  Now  cut  from  folded  paper 
a  balanced  unit  large  enough  to  make  a  decora- 
tion for  the  sides  of  the  box.  In  Fig.  34  two 
shapes  from  the  morning  glory  have  been  used, 
but  you  may  chooee  any  shapes  that  you  pre- 
fer. Cut  five  21;i  inch  squares  of  gray-green 
construction  paper,  fit  your  paper  unit  in  each 
square,  and  trace  around  it.  FrepiLre  a  circu- 
lar unit  for  the  top  by  cutting  a  circle  and 
modifyii^  it  to  suggest  the  top  view  of  a 
flower.  Trace  this  on  the  remaining  square, 
and  paste  the  squares  on  the  sides  and  top  of 
the  box,  slightly  overlapping  the  edges  of  the 


Fig.  29 
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hure  no  particular  meaning  can  all  be  made 
into  flymmetrical  designs  through  the  medium 
of  paper  cutting. 

The  best  way  to  learn  about  balance  in 
design  is  to  make  something  that  will  illus- 
trate the  principle.  A  box  to  hold  a  ball  of 
twine  is  a  useful  article  and  will  make  a  pretty 
gift.     It  can  be  decorated  with  balanced  unit^ 
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painted  with  opaque  water  colors.  On  a  piece 
of  9*xl2'  gray  cardboard  draw  with  a  ruler 
the  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  31.  Make  each 
•quare  in  the  pattern  three  inches  cut  a  side. 
Cut  away  the  parts  not  included  in  the  form 


Fig.  34 
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gray  margins.  With  opaque  water  colors  fill 
in  the  shapes.  In  Fig.  35  the  lower  part  of 
the  flower  shapes  on  the  sides  may  be  pain^ 
white,  and  the  upper  parts  light  red.  The  cir- 
cular shape  on  the  cover  is  white,  with  a 
light  red  band  on  the  outside.  Keep  the  color 
ecbeme  the  same  on  all  sides. 

When  the  colors  arc  dry,  all  the  shapes 
should  be  outlined  in  India  ink,  using  a  small 
water  color  brush  to  carry  the  line.  In  the 
center  of  the  cover  an  eyelet  hole  is  punched, 
through  which  the  end  of  the  string  is  passed. 
Small  slits  arc  cut  in  the  cover  and  near  the 
top  of  one  side,  through  which  narrow  gray 
tapes  for  tying  the  cover  down  are  slipped. 
The  ends  of  the  tapes  arc  pasted  to  the  under 
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Problem  5;  A  Butteifly  Flower  Stick.  We 
find  the  principle  of  balance  illustrated  in 
many  forms  ol  nature.  The  human  figure 
itself  is  an  example  of  symmetry.  .We  have 
two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  legs  and  two  arms, 
balanced  upon  a  central  axis.  Birds  in  flight 
are  beautiful  examples  of  perfect  balance,  for 
without  wings  that  arc  stretched  on  each  side 
of  an  axis,  flight  would  be  impossible.  A  but- 
terfly suggests  an  exercise  that  well  illustrates 
symmetrical  balance,  and  which  will  result  in 
an  attractive  decoration,  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  bowl  of  cut  flowers.  A 
strawberry  box  is  the  b.isis  of  this  bit  of  con- 
struction. On  a  2"x3"  piece  of  paper,  draw 
the  shape  of  a  butterfly's  wing.  Cut  out  this 
shape  (Fig.  36).  From  a  berry  box  remove 
the  strip  that  holds  the  top  edges  in  place, 
and  cut  away  one  of  the  sections  of  thin  wood 
from  the  side  of  the  box.  Rule  a  vertical 
line  down  the  middle  of  this  section.  On  each 
side  of  this  line  place  the  shape  of  the  wing, 
using  as  a  pattern  the  shape  cut  from  paper 
(Fig.  37).  With  ii  pair  of  heavy  shears  cut 
out  these  wooden  shapes  separately.  From  a 
small  pine  stick  about  Vt"  thick  and  IV2"  long, 
whittle  a  shape  that  resembles  the  body  of 
a  butterfly  (Fig.  38).  Cut  slits  on  each  side 
of  the  buck  of  this  body  for  the  insertion  of 
wings,  which  also  must  be  glued  in  place 
(Fig.  39).     Short  lengths  of  fine  wire,  curled 
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The  butterfly  may  be  painted  either  with  oil 
enamel  paints  or  with  opaque  water  cokn. 
Show  card  colors  are  excellent  (or  sucb  work, 
but  they  are  water  colors,  and  if  tbey  are  used, 


at  one  end  and  stuck  in  the  head,  will  suggeiit 
antennae,  or  feelers.  Another  longer  length  of 
wire  is  to  be  stuck  throuRh  the  body  of  the 
butterfly,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40.  The  other  end 
of  this  wire  is  then  fastened  lo  a  twig,  or  small 
stick  (Fig.  40).  Note  the  twist  in  the  wire 
under   the    body    that    holds   the    butterfly   in 


Fig.  41  may  be  painted  a  dark,  intense  blue, 
with  white  and  black  markings.  It  may  bt 
used  in  a  bowl  of  naslurtiuma,  its  color  forming 
a  complementary  harmony  with  the  orange 
tones  of  the  flowers  (see  color  plate,  in  article 

COLOTt). 

Many  beautiful  color  schemes  may  be  v- 
ranged  b.\'  combining  these  painted  buttetflia 
with  the  right  selection  of  flowers.  A  yrilo* 
and  black  butterfly  will  look  well  with  a  boiH 
of  p.tnsies;  a  black  and  daric-green  butlei^, 
with  scarlet  geraniums.  The  fine  wire  which 
attaches  (he  butterfly  to  the  stick  causes  the 
beautiful  shape  to  vibrate,  and  apparently  lo 
hover  over  the  flowers  in  a  surprisin^y  hfe- 

ProbUm  6;  A  Painted  Hatch  Box.  If  >-m 
are  handy  with  tools,  you  can  make  maiiT 
iisefid  objects  of  wood  and  decorate  them  in 
obedience  (o  the  principles  of  design  and  color. 
Oil  paints  are  best  for  wooden  objects.  Yw 
will  need  a  cheap  white  paint  far  imderiay, 
or  filler,  and  enameled  paints  in  white  Bod 
colors  for  the  finishing  coats  and  the  dwon- 
tions.  The  color  chart  with  the  artide  Gout 
will  help  you  select  beautiful  color  achaBMi 
for  these  articles. 

To  make  the  match  box,  you  will  need  (cv 
pieces  of  Vt"  white  wood,  cut  in  Ibe  dimri 
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fiveii  in  Fig.  42.  This  is  a  working 
DC  and  gives  you  the  facts  you  will  need 
ow.  The  parts  are  nailed  together  with 
brads,  and  two  holes  are  bored  near  the 
eornen  of  the  back,  so  the  box  may  be 
iy  hung.  When  the  parts  are  nailed 
Mr,  a  coat  of  white  underlay  paint  is 
d.  When  this  is  dry,  the  box  is  given  a 
tf  white  enamel.  This  is  allowed  to  dry 
IgUy.  The  box  illustrated  in  Fig.  43  is 
lied  with  the  balanced  design  given  in 
0.    The  balanced  unit  is  painted  orange, 


liteWbod 


Fig.  42 


F;g.43 


he  marginal  band  is  dark  blue.  The 
like  forms  on  the  lower  part  of  the  box 
ange,  and  the  stems  below  them  are  blue, 
natch  box  of  this  kind  is  useful  in  a 
n,  bedroom,  bathroom,  living  room,  or 
ver  matches  are  necessary.  A  box  can 
tinted   in   any   color  scheme    desired   to 

the  colors  in  a  particular  room. 
blem  7;  A  Painted  Box  for  Small  Silver- 

With  your  growing  ability  to  design, 
0  make  objects  of  use  and  beauty,  you 
ecome  a  desirable  member  of  any  family, 
ich  articles  as  those  just  described  are 
id  by  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  next 
tm  is  even  more  interesting,  for  it  de- 
t  a  small  wooden  box  or  tray  for  holding 
s,  and  surely  every  family  in  the  land  has 
►r  such  conveniences, 
rter-inch  white  wood  is  the  stock  from 

the  box  is  made.  Fig.  44  is  a  working 
ig,  giving  the  dimensions  of  all  the  parts. 
oining  of  the  parts  is  by  means  of  the 
i  butt  joint,  and  small  brads  are  used  to 
be  parts  together.  The  openings  at  the 
}f  the  box  add  considerably  to  the  dif- 
'.     These  may   be   omitted   if  you   like. 


though  they  make  the  box  look  a  little  more 
like  a  tray.  When  the  box  is  finished,  it  is  to 
be  painted  white,  both  inside  and  out,  first 
vrith  a  coat  of  underlay  and  then  with  a  coat 
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of  white  enamel.  When  this  last  coat  is  dry, 
the  box  is  ready  to  be  decorated.  Any  border 
rhythm  or  balanced  unit  that  you  like  may  be 
used  for  the  decoration.  Fig.  45  shows  three 
units  that  were  cut  from  folded  paper.  Any 
of  these  units  might  have  been  used  instead 
of  the  triangular  shape  that  appears  on  the 
box  in  Fig.  46. 

Your  box  may  be  lined  throughout  with 
velveteen  or  velvet  paper,  or  you  may  simply 
line  the  bottom.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this 
is  to  cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  a  little  smaller 
than  the  inside  measurement  of  the  box.  Cover 
this  with  velvet  paper  or  velveteen  in  a  color 
that  matches  or  harmonizes  with  the  color  of 
your  decoration.  The  velvet  paper  or  vel- 
veteen should  be  cut  about  an  inch  larger  in 
each  dimension  than  the  cardboard,  and  should 
be  mitred  at  the  comers,  brought  smoothly 
over  the  edges  of  the  cardboard,  and  pasted 
down  flat  to  the  underside.  This  covered 
cardboard  should  fit  snugly  into  the  box,  and 
should  be  glued  to  the  bottom.  A  piece  of 
woolen   cloth    or   felt   should   be    cut   a   very 


T 

Fig.  44 

'iolet  enamel  pannt 
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Green  velveteen 


Wh^te  enamel  paint 


Fig.  46 

little  smaller  than  the  outside  measurement 
of  the  box,  and  should  be  glued  to  the  bottom 
to  protect  the  polished  surface  of  the  dining 
table,  where  the  little  tray  will  undoubtedly 
be  used.  Two  tones  of  violet  enamel  paint 
may  be  used  in  painting  the  units  and  the 
marginal  bands  in  Fig.  46.  Green  velveteen 
was  used  for  the  lining,  which  covers  the  entire 
inside  of  the  box. 
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DooT    stop    Hade    from    a 

In  these  days  of  improved 
z  learned  of  the  bene- 
'  and  sunshine.  Whether  we 
1  the  country,  open  win- 


Problem  8; 
Painted  Brick. 
habits  of  living. 
fits  of  fresh  ait 
live  in  the  city 
dows  and  doors 
ventilation.  A  banging  door  is  an  irritation  to 
nerves.  Door  slops,  or  door  porters,  ae  they 
are  sometimes  called,  fill  a  real  need,  in  hold- 
ing a  door  back  against  the  wall  or  open  at 
any  angle  desired.  A  door  stop  must  be  heavy 
JD  weight,  not  easily  up,set,  simple  in  lines  of 
construction,  and  decorative  in  appearance.  A 
common  brick  answers  all  the  purposes  of  use, 
and  a  pressed  brick  is  t^till  better.  Its  straight, 
sharp  edges  will  not  easily  chip,  and  its  smooth, 
hard  surface  readily  takes  paint. 

A  door  stop  such  as  shown  in  Fif.  47  illus- 
trates both  rhythm  and  balance.  The  elephant 
shapes  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  top  arc 
balanced  on  each  side  of  an  axis.  They  are 
large  and  simple  in  shape,  and  they  are  de- 
cidedly "heavy"  in  suggestion.  The  design 
used  on  the  sides  is  a  border  rhythm  of  dim- 
ple units,  so  spaced  as  to  create  interesting 
background  shapes.  Another  principle  of  de- 
sign is  illustrated  by  this  object — the  principle 
of  harmony.  Harmony  is  the  agreement  ol  all 
parts  in  a  design,  in  expressing  the  complete 
idea.  The  doorstop  is  fitted  for  the  use  for 
which  it  is  intended;  it  is  attractive  in  shape 
and  color;  its  decorations  are  well  balanced 
and  rhythmic,  and  it  is  a  complete,  unified  and 
harmonious  project.  It  may  well  be  cited, 
then,  as  an  example  of  three  fundamental  de- 
sign  principles — rhythm,  balance  and  harmony. 

The  working  out  of  this  problem  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  brick  is  first  covered  with  a  coat 
of  white  underlay  as  a  filler.  Then  a  coat  of 
orange  enamel  paint  is  applied  and  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly.  The  rhythmic  decoration  for 
the  sides  is  then  planned.  A  piece  of  paper 
I"x2'  is  foliled  on  its  long  diameter  {Fig.  48), 
and  a  simple  ''half  shape"  is  traced  upon  the 
fold.  The  cut-out  shape  is  shown  in  Fig.  49. 
This  unit  of  design  is  spaced  and  traced  on 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  brick,  to  form  the 
bonier  rhythm  in  Fig.  47.  For  the  decoration 
of  the  top,  a  piece  of  paper  exactly  the  size 
of  the  largest  face  of  the  brick  is  cut  and 
folded  on  the  short  diameter.  A  marginal 
line  is  drawn  on  all  sides  of  this  folded  paper, 
about  a  quartcr-inrh  from  the  edges.  Within 
this  space,  the  elephant  shape  is  i^ketched 
(Fig.  50).  This  shape  is  cut  from  the  folded 
paper,  leavinR  the  margins,  end  resulting  in 
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the  balanced  design  in  Fig.  51.  The  tradiig 
of  this  design  on  the  top  face  of  the  painted 
brick  is  an  easy  matter.  The  blanket  ahapn 
are    next    drawn.     These    are    painted  white. 


Fig.  50 


ns.51 

leaving  a  border  of  orange,  and  the  elei^uuit 
shapes  are  painted  black.  White  tuski  and  ■ 
white  spot  to  suggest  a  sagacioue  eye  br  the 
fini.shing  touches.  The  marginal  baodi  wfaidi 
reach  the  edge  of  the  brick  are  painted  black. 
In  the  border  rhythm  the  use  of  black  and 
white  enamel  paints  is  plainly  ahown  inFig.4T. 
Pioblem  9;  Tbe  Posiibilitiea  of  OUtb  Bit 
ties.  You  will  begin  to  think  that  ut  bb 
transform  any  worthless  thing  into  ■omethin 
useful  and  attractive.  This  is  not  whnlly  tuA 
for  some  objects  arc  made  in  proportiona  tJnt 
are  not  esthetic,  although  these  proportioH 
may  be  necessary  or  beet  for  the  use  or  funfr 
tion  of  the  object,  and  therefore  are  in  a  leiMe 
beautiful.  The  ordinary  Mason  fruit  jar  uaed 
for  home  canning  is  a  caae  in  point.  No 
amount  of  decoTRtioo  couM  change  tbe  com- 
monplace proportions  of  thia  jar  aor  make  il 
a  suitable  receptacle  for  flowers,  nor  pre  it 
the  right  to  be  called  n  "vahae;"  but  with 
olive  bottles  the  case  is  diffetent,  for  there  «■ 
see    refinement    of    proportion    Btid    nml'l'^ 
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that  are  graceful.  When  we  are  sure  of  fine 
proportions  and  good  oullines  as  a  basis,  we 
can  Kith  propriety  begin  to  think  about 
adding    decorative    elements     in    shapes    and 

Proportions  are  wonderfully  important  in 
deaign.  The  beauty  of  a  Greek  vase  is  almost 
wholly  a  matter  of  proportion.  We  speak  of 
It  man  or  a  woman  as  having  a  tinely-prapor- 
tioned  fisiirc.  This  means  that  such  a  person 
ia  neither  too  short  nor  too  tall,  too  thin  nor 
too  stout.  Even  a  sheet  of  paper  for  a  letter 
or  a  book  page  is  planned  to  be  in  suituble 
proportions,  both  for  use  and  for  the  "looks 
of  it,"  which,  means  the  consideration  of  beauty. 
Designs  which  are  planned  with  regard  to  the 
proportions  of  an  object,  and  which  take  into 
consideration  the  line  of  construction  on  which 
the  object  is  built,  are  called  sCnicl'UTal  de- 
npfw.  We  shall  develop  structural  designs  in 
(he  next  two  problems. 

These  decorated  olive  bottles  make  most 
satisfactor}'  flower  holders,  especially  when  the 
eolois  are  planned  in  relation  lo  certain  flowcra 
that  complete  the  color  whemes  and  produce 
a  wonderful  harmony.  Fig,  52  illiistnitcs  a 
bottle  planned  to  hold  the  gorgeous  African 


Fig54 


Fig.  53 


marigold.  It  might  uUo  be  used  with  brown- 
eyed  Susans,  with  goldcnrod  or  with  yellow 
chiysLnthemums.  Its  decoration  is  simply  a 
matter  of  structural  proportion.  The  bottle  is 
about  ten  inches  high ;  more  than  half  of  it 
ia  painted  a  brilliant  orange,  with  enamel 
paints.  More  than  half  of  the  remaining 
height  is  painted  intent  yellow,  and  the  rest 
of  the  bottle  a  fine  yellow-green  (see  Hov>  to 
Vte    Color    KnoviUdgc,    page    14S4).      When 
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these  colors  are  dry,  bands  of  black  enamel 
paint  are  added  where  the  colors  meet,  and 
at  the  top.  When  this  ia  drj-,  the  whole  bot- 
tle is  given  a  coat  of  white  copal  varnish. 
The  result  is  a  striking  color  combination,  and 
when  a  few  long  stemmed  marigolds  with 
their  green  leaves  and  gorgeous  blossoms  are 
placed  in  the  bottle,  the  effect  is  startling  in 
its  brilliant  beauty. 

Fig.  53  show's  another  ten-inch  bottle  painted 
as  a  receptacle  for  scarlet  sage,  or  salvia.  The 
lower  part  is  painted  a  Rne  green,  the  neck, 
white;  and  the  "collar,"  scarlet, all  with  enamel 
paints.  When  these  colors  are  dry,  the  white 
stripes  are  added.  They  are  about  a  quarter- 
inch  wide  and  are  painted  freehand,  with  a 
No.  3  water  color  brush. 

The  bottle  shown  in  Fig.  54  was  planned  to 
hold  the  sweet,  old-fashioned  flower,  mournii^ 
bride — axoeet  tcabious,  the  botanists  call  it. 
This  is  a  shorter  bottle  than  Figs.  52  and  53, 
being  only  seven  and  one-half  inches  high. 
The  lower  part  is  painted  medium  violet,  made 
by  mixing  cardinal  red,  ultramarine  blue  and 
white  enamel  paint;  the  neck,  a  yellowish  pink, 
made  by  mixing  vermilion  and  white  enamel 
paints.  The  collar  repeats  the  violet  note  of 
the  lower  part.  When  these  preliminary  coats 
are  dry,  rhythms  of  white  triangular  shapes 
are  painted  in  a  lerticai  direction  on  the  vio- 
let background.  There  are  six  of  these  rhythms 
around  the  bottle,  painted  freehand.  A  sep- 
arating band  of  white  is  also  painted  where 
the  violet  coat  meets  the  light  vermilion  on 
the  neck.  In  this  bottle  pink,  white  and  violet 
asters  also  look  extremely  well. 

Fig.  55  shows  another  interesting  decoration. 
Here  the  bottle  is  eight  and  three-quarters 
inches  high  and  two  and  one-half  inches  wide. 
The  entire  bottle  ia  painted  black.  When  this 
coat  ia  dry  a  design  of  white  squares  is  painted 
near  the  top.  The  simplicity  of  this  black  and 
white  scheme  heightens  the  effect  of  fine  yel- 
low dahlias  placed  in  the  bottle. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  color  effects  and  the 
color  combinations  that  can  be  secured  by 
using  these  painted  bottles  in  connection  with 
our  best-known  garden  flowers.  It  does  not 
take  an  artist  to  secure  these  interesting  re- 
sults, but  it  docs  take  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  design  and  knowledge  of  color. 
Such  information  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Problem  ID;  Redeeming  a  Harahmallow  Box. 
Not  every  tin  container  is  fine  in  proportion, 
but  many  boxes  in  which  tea,  preserved  fruits 
and  candies  are  packed  are  of  good  proportions 
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and  shapes,  and  are  worthy  to  be  decoratively 
painted  in  bright  colors.  There  are  many  uses 
for  such  boxes.  The  circular  marshmallow 
box,  made  of  tin,  is  especially  well  adapted  to 
the  development  of  our  last  problem  in  this 
series. 

In  carrying  out  the  idea  of  structural  de- 
sign it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  plan  a  de- 
sign for  a  circular  space.  There  are  various 
ways  of  doing  this.  Let  us  again  resort  to  the 
device  of  paper  cutting.  First,  draw  with  com- 
passes a  circle  about  four  inches  in  diameter; 
this  is  probably  a  little  smaller  than  the  top 
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Fig.  58 


Fig.60 


fig.  59 

Flat  file^ 

'Collar  button 

Fi^63 


Fig.61 


Fig.62 


-..     ^,        Collar 
Fig.  64        button-' 

Lighted  candle^ 


Fig.66 


Fig.eS 


of  the  box.  Fold  it  on  a  vertical  and  a  hori- 
zontal diameter  (Fig.  56).  Upon  the  folded 
quadrant  sketch  a  simple  shape  or  two  half 
shapes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  57.  Cut  out  the 
shape  or  shapes,  and  the  result  will  be  some- 
thing like  Fig.  58.  Such  a  design  is  structural, 
because  it  is  based  on  the  lines  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  form  which  encloses  it 

Another  method  of  planning  a  design  for  a 
circular  shape  is  shown  in  Figs.  59  to  62. 
Here  two  four-inch  circles  arc  drawn;  by  set- 
ting off  the  length  of  the  radius  each  circum- 
ference is  divided  into  six  equal  parts.  Three 
diameters  are  ruled  on  each  circle,  connecting 
the  opposite  points  of  division  on  the  circum- 
ferences. A  segment  is  then  cut  from  one  of 
the  circles    (Fig.  60)    and  folded  on  its  axis 


(Fig.  61).  A  half  shape  is  drawn  upon  the 
folded  segment,  and  cut  out.  The  result  is 
a  balanced  unit  of  design.  This  unit  is  placed 
on  each  of  the  segments  of  the  circle  which 
remains  uncut.  The  repetition  about  a  center 
which  is  seen  in  this  design  is  known  as  nu/io- 
iion,  because  the  different  parts  of  the  design 
seem  to  radiate  from  a  common  center  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel  or  the  petals  of  a  daisy. 
Radiation  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a  princi- 
ple of  design. 

Before  the  circular  design  is  placed  upon 
the  top  of  the  marshmallow  box,  there  is  an- 
other interesting  operation  to  perform.  Our 
gift  box  should  be  provided  with  a  handle.  A 
discarded  brass  collar  button  exactly  suits  our 
purpose.  The  center  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
cover  must  be  scraped  with  a  knife  to  make 
it  rough.  The  small  end  of  the  collar  button 
must  be  filed  for  the  same  purpose  (Fig.  63). 
There  is  a  certain  kind  of  solder  called  zoldv 
paste  which  must  now  be  used,  for  ordinarj' 
solder  will  not  answer.  Solder  paste  is  put 
up  in  tubes,  like  library  paste  or  dental  cream, 
and  can  be  squeezed  in  small  quantities  from 
the  tube.  Apply  a  little  of  this  solder  paste  to 
the  center  of  the  cover,  also  to  the  small  end 
of  the  collar  button.  Place  the  small  end  of 
the  collar  button  exactly  in  the  center  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cover,  and  hold  it  in 
place  over  a  lighted  candle  or  match,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  65.  As  soon  as  the  paste  bubbles  from 
the  heat,  fusion  of  the  metals  has  taken  place, 
and  the  flame  may  be  extinguished. 

Your  box  may  now  be  painted  black,  dark 
blue  or  green,  with  enamel  paints  or  japalac 
This  coat  must  dry  over  night.  Then  the  de- 
sign which  you  cut  from  the  circular  piece  of 
paper  may  be  fitted  on  the  top  and  traced. 
A  simple  border  rh3rthm  must  be  planned  for 
the  sides.  This  is  best  done  by  cutting  a  strip 
of  paper  as  wide  as  the  height  of  the  box  ind 
long  enough  to  reach  around  it.  In  Fig.  66 
the  unit  cut  for  the  top  (Fig.  62)  wba  spaced 
for  the  decoration  of  the  sides.  The  border 
rhythm  should  be  spaced  and  drawn  on  the 
strip  of  paper,  and  each  unit  cut  out.  The 
strip  thus  becomes  a  stencil,  by  means  of  which 
the  decoration  can  be  placed  on  the  aides  of 
the  box.  The  color  scheme  of  the  box  illw- 
t  rated  in  Fig.  66  may  be  dark  Uue,  white  md 
orange.  Any  design  and  any  barmonioua  eolor 
scheme  can  be  used. 

In  carr>'ing  out  the  problema  wfakfa  requne 
the  use  of  enamel  paints,  you  will  need  Uack 
white,  yellow,  ultramarine  Uue,  light 
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ud  red  and  vermilion.  There  are  numer- 
aakes  of  good  enamel  paints  in  the  mar- 

>USTEIAL  EDUCATION.  See  Techni- 
ND  Indubtbial  Education. 
>USTRIAL  SCHOOL.  Institutions  in 
I  the  industrial  arts  are  taught  are  loosely 
«d  together  under  this  name,  but  the 
18  gradually  being  replaced  by  others 
exact  in  meaning.  Public  institutions  in 
I  young  and  neglected  children,  or  boys 
piis  who  need  corrective  influences,  are 
t  useful  occupations  for  the  purpose  of 
oping  mind  and  character,  belong  to  this 
»;  they  are  known  specifically  as  reforma- 
,  or  reform  schools  (which  see).  Voca- 
l  training  of  a  more  advanced  character 
ren  in  the  public  schools  of  the  larger 
\  and  cities,  and  the  various  trades  are 
t  in  institutions  known  as  trade  schoob. 
''ocATioNAL  Training;  Manual  Training. 
mique  system  of  industrial  education  has 
developed  in  connection  with  the  schoob 
aiy,  Ind.,  whereby  the  children  of  the 
workers  are  taught  to  be  workers  them- 
\.  For  description  of  this  plan,  see  Gary 
3L  System. 

>USTRI£S,  in'dustriz.  The  earth  is  the 
e  of  all  wealth,  but  much  of  the  material 
I  constitutes  wealth  needs  to  be  changed 
5  it  is  useful  to  man.  The  discovery  of 
>eflt  methods  of  applying  the  forces  of 
B  to  the  transformation  of  raw  material 
iseful  products  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
roblems  confronting  the  race  in  ull  ages. 
to  the  extent  that  man  lias  succeeded  in 
olution  of  this  problem  ha.s  civilization 
iced.  Attempts  at  this  solution  have  led 
.e  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  the 
ing  frame  and  power  loom,  the  cotton 
he  steamboat,  the  locomotive,  the  reap- 
lachine  and  many  other  appliances,  and 
B  discover>'  of  the  many  chemical  proc- 
now   in   common    use    in   the    industrial 

;  evolution  of  industries  marks  the  prog- 
)f  civilization.  At  first  each  man  made 
mself  the  articles  he  needed.  Then  came 
xchange  of  articles  on  a  simple  scale. 
lan  made  shoes  and  another  raised  wheat, 
t  was  found  to  be  to  the  advantage  of 
to  exchange  products,  so  the  farmer  gave 
hoemaker  wheat  for  shoes.  From  this 
I  method  of  exchange  the  great  industries 
B  world  have  been  developed  to  their 
it  proportions.    A  good  example  of  this 


development  is  seen  in  the  boot-and-shoe  in- 
dustry, which  is  one  of  the  most  highly  organ- 
ized industries  in  the  world.  See  Boors  and 
Shoes. 

Related  Sabjeeta.  The  World  Book  haa  given 
the  subject  of  industries  ample  treatment ;  the 
reader  will  And  the  following  articles  interesting 
and  instructive.  Many  of  the  topics  here  referred 
to  also  have  lists  of  related  subjects,  and  the 
course  of  readlner  indicated  is  thus  wide: 


Agriculture 

Blasting 

Bleaching 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Brewing 

Brick  and  Brlck-Layinj? 

Calico  and  Calico 

Printing 
Carpentry 
Commerce 
Cotton 
Creamery 
Dairying: 
Dredging 

Dyeing  and  Dyestuflfs 
Factory  and  Factory 

System 
Fish 


Forests  and  Forestry 

Foundry 

Hat 

Linen 

Lumber 

Meat  and  Meat  Packing 

Mining* 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Quarry  and  Quarrying 

Rolling  Mill 

Rubber  and  Rubber 

Manufacture 
Silk 

Spinning 
Tanning 
Weaving 
Wool 


INERTIA,  inur'shia.  A  favorite  trick 
among  boys  is  to  place  a  coin  on  a  card,  bal- 
ance the  device  on  the  end  of  the  forefinger 
and  snap  the  card  out,  leaving  the  coin  on  the 
finger.  Tie  a  small  cord  to  a  hammer  or  a 
sad  iron  and  jerk  the  hand  up  quickly.  The 
cord  will  break,  but  if  you  pull  steadily  the 
weight  will  be  lifted.  Try  to  turn  a  sharp  cor- 
ner and  remain  exactly  upright  when  you  are 
running  rapidly.  What  happens?  All  these 
experiments  illustrate  inertia,  which  is  a  prop- 
erty of  matter  which  prevents  a  body  from 
setting  itself  in  motion,  or  when  in  motion, 
from  stopping  itself.  Stated  scientifically,  the 
law  of  inertia  is  as  follows: 

A  body  at  rest  remains  at  rest,  and  a  body  in 
motion  moves  in  a  uniformly  straight  course  un- 
les.s  acted  upon  by  some  exterior  force. 

Because  of  inertia  some  outride  force  must 
be  supplied  to  produce  or  to  arrest  motion; 
the  heavier  the  body  the  greater  the  force 
required.  It  requires  just  as  much  force  to 
stop  a  body  in  motion  as  is  required  to  pro- 
duce the  motion.  For  example,  it  requires  as 
much  force  to  stop  a  railway  train  running 
forty  miles  an  hour  as  was  used  in  giving  the 
train  its  speed.  Serious  accidents  occur  to 
automobiles  and  on  railways  because  the  mov- 
ing bodies  cannot  be  instantly  stopped  and  so 
prevent  collisions. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS »  m'fantUe  pa 
ral'isis,  a  disease  to  which  children  are  espe- 
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cially  susceptible,  and  which  sometimes  attacks 
adults.  Its  scientific  name  is  anterior  polio- 
myelitis.  It  is  much  dreaded  because  it  is 
attended  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  poison  introduced  into  the 
system  infects  the  spinal  column.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  summer  disease.  The  infection  is 
caused  by  a  special  microbe,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  fully  understood.  At  various 
times  after  the  disease  was  first  recognized,  in 
1840,  epidemics  appeared  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  an  especially  severe  one  occurring  in 
the  summer  of  1916  in  New  York;  and  other 
American  cities  caused  health  authorities  and 
physicians  to  exhaust  every  possible  means  of 
preventing  and  curing  the  infection.  The 
death  rate  in  New  York  City  was  about 
twenty-two  per  cent. 

The  disease  does  not  spread  in  the  same 
manner  as  docs  smallpox  or  diphtheria,  but  is 
transmitted  by  the  most  roundabout  routes. 
Ten  or  twelve  cases  may  appear  in  one  neigh- 
borhood, and  another  group  be  in  a  different 
neighborhood,  from  one  to  three  or  four  miles 
away.  Often  there  will  be  but  one  case  in  a 
single  family  or  apartment  building.  In  other 
words,  the  control  of  the  disease  has  been  made 
especially  difficult  because  it  is  as  yet  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  source  of  any  single  case. 
It  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  "pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness."  At  the  same  time 
health  authorities  unite  in  urging  parents  of 
young  children  to  take  stringent  precautions 
against  it  (see  subhead  below,  Preventive 
Measures).  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
disease  is  spread  by  persons  having  so  mild  an 
attack  that  the  symptoms  are  not  recognized. 

Symptoms.  Early  symptoms  are  fever  (not 
usually  higher  than  103°),  vomiting,  bowel  dis- 
turbances and  headache.  Accompanying  these 
there  may  be  s>'mptoms  associated  with  other 
diseases,  such  as  sore  throat  and  infected  ton- 
sils, discharges  from  nose  and  eyes,  and  a 
distressing  cough.  Specially  characteristic  of 
infantile  paralysis,  however,  are  the  pains  that 
occur  in  the  legs  and  feet,  stiffness  of  the  neck 
and  sensitiveness  of  the  spine.  Complete 
paralysis  of  the  limbs  is  liable  to  result  within 
twelve  hours.  Following  this  there  may  be 
delirium  and  convulsions.  Diagnosis  of  the 
disease  is  difficult  whenever  the  resulting 
paralysis  is  slight  or  transient,  and  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  physicians  test  the  muscles  by  a 
specially-devised  apparatus. 

Treatment.  The  injection  into  the  spinal 
column  of  blood  serum  taken  from  a  person 


cured  of  the  disease  has  been  found  to  be 
the  most  helpful  single  remedy.  The  tmt- 
ment  of  infantile  paralysis  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  and  much  advancement  in 
this  particular  field  is  expected  within  the  next 
few  years.  Doctors  advise  the  most  careful 
nursing,  including  the  application  of  heat  to 
paralyzed  limbs.  Cases  that  recover  some- 
,  times  require  months  of  persistent  effort  to 
prevent  permanent  weakness  of  the  limbs.  lo 
some  instances  the  paralyzed  limbs  are  too 
tender  to  be  touched  for  some  time  after  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  but  massage  may  be 
commenced  within  two  weeks  in  mild  cases. 
Manipulation  and  massage  or  electrical  treat- 
ments, directed  by  a  reliable  physician,  are 
considered  absolutely  essential,  and  the)'  must 
be  kept  up  as  long  as  there  is  evidence  of 
weakness.  Otherwise  the  muscles  will  shrink 
and  the  child  become  permanently  lame. 
Surgical  appliances,  such  as  braces  or  splints, 
are  often  resorted  to  to  prevent  lameness  or 
deformities. 

Preventive  Measures.  When  any  community 
is  subjected  to  the  peril  of  infantile  paralysis, 
all  of  the  children  should  be  protected  in  evety 
possible  way.  They  should  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  their  diet  should  be  watched 
carefully.  Raw  fruit  and  vegetables  that  are 
unripe  or  over-ripe,  or  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  ffies  or  dirt,  must  not  be  eaten,  and 
the  mother  must  restrain  the  child  in  his  fond- 
ness for  candy,  soda  water,  ice  cream  and  iee 
water.  Do  not  patronize  street  vendors  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  or  food  merchants  vfao 
do  not  keep  their  premises  in  a  strictly  sanitaiy 
condition,  is  one  warning  of  the  ph3'8iciai. 
Flies,  neglected  garbage  and  sick  animals  about 
the  house  must  not  be  tolerated.  It  is  abo 
wise  to  keep  the  children  out  of  all  crowded 
places.  Health  authorities  insist  on  stiict 
quarantine  rules,  all  victims  of  the  disease 
being  isolated  in  their  homes  or  in  hospitals- 
Persons  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  tbe 
disease  are  also  placed  in  quarantine,     wjle. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  mawrial'iiL  Tte 
subject  of  the  death  rate  among  young  chil- 
dren, who  constitute  the  material  that  p» 
into  the  making  of  the  citixen  body,  is  a  matter 
of  vital  interest  lo  the  state.  InvestigalioM 
show  that  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  people  who 
die  in  a  specified  period  are  infanta  under  oat 
year  of  age,  and  that  almost  one-lourtli  of  Iht 
total  deaths  are  of  children  two  yean  M  at 
less.  While  statistics  vaiy  for  diffeROt  eooD- 
tries,  it  has  been  established  that  yomg  faafaiBi 
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everywhere  die  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  this  condition  and 
efforts  to  find  a  remedy  for  it  are  occupying 
the  attention  of  government  bureaus,  infant 
welfare  societies,  visiting  nurse  associations  and 
similar  organizations  in  nearly  all  civilized 
eountries.  As  a  result,  the  death  rate  for 
babies  is  slowly  but  steadily  falling. 

Causes.  A  large  percentage  of  babies  that 
die  are  bom  in  the  homes  of  the  very  poor, 
where  poverty  and  ignorance  are  leagued 
against  the  little  unfortunates  from  the  start. 
Social  workers  in  the  tenement  districts  have 
found  mothers  who  were  accustomed  to  feed 
their  young  babies  everything  from  beer  to 
solid  foods.  Aside  from  improper  feeding,  ob- 
servation proves  that  overcrowding,  dirt,  lack 
of  ventilation,  lack  of  sanitation  and  especially 
the  prevalence  of  flies  are  common  causes  of 
diseases  that  carry  off  young  babies  by  the 
thousands.  Diarrhoea  and  other  intestinal 
troubles,  occurring  mostly  during  the  hot  sea- 
son, head  the  list  of  special  infant  diseases,  and 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia  follow. 

Another  important  cause  of  infant  mortality 
is  heredity;  the  offspring  of  alcoholic  or  dis- 
eased parents,  for  instance,  come  into  the 
world  lacking  in  vigor,  and  hence  are  especially 
susceptible  to  the  various  diseases  that  attack 
infants.  Statistics  show  also  that  bottle-fed 
babies  die  in  greater  numbers  than  those  fed 
at  the  breast.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  the  artificially- 
prepared  food  that  is  best  suited  to  the  child 
in  question. 

The  Remedy.  Education,  the  great  enlight- 
ener,  is  responsible  for  much  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  lowering  the  infant  death  rate. 
Health  officers  and  visiting  nurses  are  sent  out 
l^  boards  of  health  and  various  infant  welfare 
societies  to  instruct  mothers  how  to  care  for 
their  babies,  and  the  nurses  give  active  assist- 
ance in  the  homes  they  visit.  Some  cities 
maintain  stations  for  dispensing  pasteurized 
milk  (see  Milk)  free  or  at  small  cost  to  poor 
families.  Diphtheria  antitoxin,  now  supplied 
free  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  it,  has  greatly 
lowered  the  death  rate  from  diphtheria.  Im- 
proved sanitary  conditions,  more  careful  in- 
spection and  supervision  on  the  part  of  health 
authorities,  and  the  merciful  work  of  fresh 
air  and  other  aid  societies,  have  all  served  to 
diminish  the  number  of  deaths  among  the 
babies. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  subject 
in  more  detail  can  profitably  consult  G.  B. 


Phelps*  Statistical  Study  of  Infant  Mortality; 
G.  B.  Mangold's  Child  Problems;  Annual  Re- 
ports of  American  Association  for  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  (Baltimore, 
Md.) ;  Mortality  Statistics  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  s.C3. 

INFANTRY,  in'fantri,  the  most  important 
branch  of  an  army,  consisting  of  men  who 
march  and  fight  on  foot  and  are  armed  with 
hand  weapons.  The  armies  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  composed  of  infantry,  and  when 
in  the  formation  known  historically  as  the 
phalanx  they  proved  everjrwhere  invincible. 
The  phalanx  was  eight  to  sixteen  ranks  in 
depth,  either  forming  a  triangular  wedge  or 
a  solid  square  arranged  in  subdivisions,  each 
consisting  of  a  company  of  120  men.  The 
phalanx  was  also  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who 
undoubtedly  produced  the  finest  infantry  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Mounted  troops  or  cav- 
alry played  a  very  subordinate  part  in  old 
Roman  warfare.  In  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
days  of  chivalry  horsemen  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  only  real  fighting  men,  and  foot 
soldiers  were  regarded  as  a  mere  mob. 

The  great  battles  of  Crecy  (1341),  Poitiers 
(1356)  and  Agincourt  (1415)  were,  however, 
won  by  English  infantry,  or  archers,  fighting 
in  conjunction  with  mounted  men  who  had 
previously  regarded  all  foot  soldiers  as  almost 
useless.  Infantrymen  were  afterwards  esteemed 
not  only  as  good  fighting  men,  but  as  the  most 
essential  part  of  an  army.  The  weapons  of 
the  Romans  and  Greeks  were  adapted  to  close- 
quarter  fighting,  but  the  perfection  of  the  bow 
and  the  introduction  of  the  crossbow  or  ar- 
balest necessitated  great  alterations  in  tactics. 
English  archers  became  so  expert  that  from  a 
distance  they  could  pour  into  the  enemy's 
ranks  a  galling  fire  of  arrows  which  prepared 
the  way  for  cavalry  charges. 

The  introduction  of  modem  artillery  again 
made  necessary  many  changes  in  tactics  and 
formation.  The  solid  mass  of  men  who  might 
withstand  the  fire  of  bows  and  arrows  could 
be  swept  off  the  earth  by  the  fire  of  artillery, 
projectiles  from  which  would  plow  through 
rank  after  rank.  Gunpowder  made  all  troops 
equal.  The  mailed  knight  found  no  protection 
in  his  armor,  so  he  discarded  it. 

Modem  infantry  has  been  developed  on  lines 
demanding  the  abolition  of  close  formation  and 
the  adoption  of  tactics  embodying  open  for- 
mation or  "extended  order,"  with  intervals 
between  men  to  render  the  enemy's  fire  less 
effective  than  if  directed  against  a  mass.    In 
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the  United  States  this  open  formation  adopted 
in  the  War  of  Secession  (1861-1865)  was  the 
result  of  instinctive  self-preservation  and  com- 
mon sense  of  the  soldiers  themselves.  In  the 
Boer  War  (1899-1902)  the  British  losses  in  the 
first  engagements  were  serious  on  account  of 
the  close  formation  adhered  to;  the  losses 
greatly  diminished  as  soon  as  the  open  order 
formation  was  adopted. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  European  War  (1914) 
the  German  troops  still  adhered  to  close  for- 
mation, their  losses  being  consequently  heavy. 
Time  was  probably  an  important  factor  in  this ; 
the  German  plan  of  campaign  involved  reach- 
ing Paris  at  once.  Only  by  delivering  a  crush- 
ing blow  to  the  allied  forces  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  quickly  could  Germany  hope  to 
set  free  its  armies  to  face  the  Russian  invasion 
on  the  East.  With  more  time  at  their  disposal 
doubtless  the  formation  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent and  the  loss  of  life  less.  The  only 
alternative  was  by  weight  of  numbers  to  make 
up  for  lack  of  time.  So  the  German  forces 
in  huge  numbers  were  hurled  against  the  allies, 
who  would  thus  be  compelled  to  take  close 
order  to  resist  such  weight  of  attack  and  con- 
sequently also  lose  heavily.  The  actual  fight- 
ing of  the  mounted  troops  still  must  remain 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  infantry,  who 
are  to  be  relied  on  to  deliver  the  decisive 
attack.    See  Army. 

INFIN'ITIVE.  In  the  sentence,  "He  trav- 
els constantly,"  the  verb  travels  expresses  defi- 
nite action  on  the  part  of  its  subject,  he;  and 
to  agree  with  that  subject  it  is  limited  to  the 
form  for  the  third  person  singular.  In  the 
sentence,  "He  loves  to  travel,"  the  finite  verb 
which  does  the  asserting  is  loves;  the  verb- 
form  to  travel  is  really  used  as  a  noun,  the 
object  of  loves,  and  merely  names  the  action 
of  traveling,  assuming  the  action  instead  of 
affirming  it.  This  is  called  the  infinitive  use  of 
the  verb.  Usually  the  infinitive  is  preceded  by 
to,  called  the  sign  of  the  infinitive. 

Being  unlimited,  the  infinitive  has  the  same 
form  at  all  times,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
person  and  number  of  its  subject.  It  may  be 
either  active  or  passive,  but  it  has  only  two 
tenses — present  and  perfect:  to  see,  to  be  seen, 
expressing  present  tense,  active  and  passive 
voice  respectively;  to  have  seen,  to  have  been 
seen,  expressing  perfect  tense,  active  and  passive 
voice.  Infinitives  are  so  much  like  verbs  that 
they  may  take  objects,  complements  or  modi- 
fying adverbs,  and  yet  they  may  also  serve 
in  the  capacity  of  noun,  adjective  or  adverb. 


In  this  respect  they  are  like  the  participles, 
and  both  infinitives  and  participles  are  often 
grouped  under  the  general  name  of  verbals. 

As  to  the  Split  Infinitive.  To  insert  any 
word  or  words  between  the  verb  and  its  sign  is 
to  "split  the  infinitive."  It  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  grave  offense  to  do  this  under  any 
circumstances,  and  it  is  still  to  be  avoided  as 
a  general  thing,  because  the  indiscriminate 
splitting  of  infinitives  marks  the  careless  or 
ignorant  speaker.  However,  the  opinion  seems 
to  be  gaining  ground  among  modem  gramma- 
rians that  it  is  occasionally  permissible  to  place 
an  adverb  in  this  position  provided  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so  in  order  to  bring  out  the  precise 
meaning.  It  makes  the  sentence  clearer  to 
say,  for  instance,  "'To  really  understand  the 
situation  you  will  have  ttf  go  there  in  pereon." 
than  it  woidd  be  if  we  said  *' Really  to  under- 
stand the  situation,"  or  "To  understand  the 
situation  really.*'  In  such  a  sentence  as,  *'He 
was  understood  to  more  than  hint  at  the  possi- 
bility of  trouble,"  the  splitting  of  the  infiniti^-e 
is  practically  unavoidable  unless  the  sentence 
is  recast  in  other  words. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  if 
neither  necessary  nor  forceful  to  split  the  infini- 
tive in  order  that  the  adverb  may  come  closer 
to  its  verb.  "He  promised  to  thoroughly  do 
the  work,"  for  example,  is  not  nearly  so  good 
a  constniction  as  "He  promised  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly" 

Common  Errors.  The  use  of  one  tense 
where  the  other  is  required,  and  the  splitting 
of  the  infinitive  without  good  reason,  are  the 
principal  sources  of  error  in  connection  with 
the  infinitive. 

/  should  be  greatly  pleased  to  have  gone,  for  I 
should  have  been  greatly  pleased  to  go.  The  act 
of  firoin^  refers  to  a  later  time  than  the  pleasnr*. 
and  time  subsequent  to  that  of  the  principal  verb 
requlre.s  the  present  infinitive. 

It  icaa  our  duty  to  have  written^  for  It  was  mtr 
duty  to  write.  Here  the  same  time  is  denoted: 
It  MOOS  our  duty  (then)  to  write  (then).  CoiB- 
cident  time  also  calls  for  the  present  InflnltlTe. 

Rome  is  supposed  to  be  founded  by  JSomvlMf 
for  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  If 
Romulus.  Since  the  mj'thical  founding  Is  a  nat- 
ter of  the  far-away  past,  while  the  wippoelng  li 
present  time,  the  Infinitive  must  take  the  perfMt 
form. 

I  am  going  to  go  West  next  year,  for  /  am  gstsi 
West  next  year.    The  Infinitive  is  redundant 

You  will  please  not  to  ray  anything  absmi  Ot 
ynatter,  for  You  will  plecwtf  not  9ay  amythiM 
about  the  matter.  After  pleiwe  the  aisn  of  tlic 
infinitive  is  dropped. 

He  bade  her  to  enter,  for  He  bade  her  emter. 
When  bid  is  uf>ed  actively  and  postttvdT.  to  k 
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omitted.  When  the  verb  is  negative  or  jyauive, 
the  sign  1b  retained ;  as  He  bade  her  not  to  enter; 
She  w<u  bidden  not  to  enter. 

Try  and  come  early,  tor  Try  to  come  early. 
The  meaning  Intended  is  not  try,  but  try  to  cotne, 
mm  Is  made  plain  If  we  reverse  the  two  verbs: 
Come  early  and  try.  This  is  a  very  common 
error  with  those  who  forget  that  try,  endeavor, 
and  equivalent  expressions  like  make  an  effort, 
need  the  Infinitive  to  complete  their  meaning, 
and  not  another*  finite  verb  connected  by  and. 

The  child  was  told  to  not  stir  from  the  epot, 
tor  The  child  was  told  not  to  stir  from  the  spot. 
Here  the  splitting  of  the  infinitive  serves  no  use> 
ful  purpose  and  only  indicates  ignorance  of  the 
rules  of  grammar  or  carelessness  in  applying 
them. 

INFLECTION,  inflek'ahun.  There  is  an  ex- 
preflsive  figure  of  speech  wrapped  up  in  the 
word  inflection,  for  it  comes  directly  from  a 
Latin  word  meaning  bending.  Inflection  is  a 
modification  or  change  in  the  form  of  a  word 
by  which  it  is  bent  to  some  use  or  meaning  not 
possessed  by  its  simple,  or  uninflected,  form. 
In  the  sentence,  "She  will  go  sailing  in  her 
uncle's  yacht,"  the  words  will  go,  sailing,  her 
and  uncle's  are  all  inflected  forms,  being  varia- 
tions of  go,  sail,  she  and  uncle.  Only  five  of 
the  eight  parts  of  speech  are  subject  to  in- 
flection— nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and 
adverbs. 

Inflection  is  accomplished  in  three  different 
ways:  First,  by  a  change  in  the  ending,  as  in 
the  case  of  sailing  and  uncle's  in  the  sentence 
quoted;  second,  by  the  use  of  an  auxiliary,  as 
in  the  case  of  will  go;  third,  by  the  use  of  an 
entirely  different  word,  as  in  the  case  of  her. 
The  inflection  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  is  called 
its  declension.  Nouns  are  inflected  for  num- 
ber, gender  and  case,  and  pronouns  for  these 
and  for  person  as  well.  The  inflection  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs  is  called  comparison, 
and  that  of  a  verb  its  conjugation. 

Related  Subjects.  These  various  inflections 
are  explained  fully  in  the  following  articles  in 
these  volumes: 

Case  Gender 

Comparison  Number 

Conjugation  Person 
Declension 

INFLORESCENCE,  in flohr cs' ens,  from  a 
Latin  word  meaning  to  blossom,  is  the  name 
given  in  botany  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
blooms  on  the  flower-bearing  part  of  the  stem, 
and  first  applied  by  Linnaeus,  the  Swedish 
botanist.  There  are  two  principal  types  of 
inflorescence,  described  as  racemose  iras'e 
moha)  and  cymose  Wmose).  In  the  former, 
flowers  are  borne  on  tiny   branchlets  arising 


from  the  main  stem ;  and  in  the  latter  on  small 
branches  of  the  stem  which  are  longer  and 
more  strongly  developed  than  the  central  stalk. 
See  Flowers. 

INFLUENZA,  inflooen'ta,  or  GRIPPE, 
grip,  an  infectious  disease  which  swept  over  the 
United  States  late  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Since  that  time  acute  colds  of  every  sort  have 
been  called,  loosely,  grippe.  The  real  influ- 
enza is  due  to  a  minute  bacillus.  It  is  very 
similar  to,  but  more  severe  than,  an  ordinary 
cold.  The  symptoms  of  a  typical  attack  are 
headache,  chills,  fever,  and  an  aching  feeling 
in  the  joints  of  the  body.  If  properly  treated 
the  patient  usually  recovers  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  but  influenza  often  leaves  its  victim  in 
such  a  weakened  condition  that  bronchitis, 
pneumonia  and  similar  ailments  may  develop  if 
he  is  not  carefully  guarded  until  his  strength 
returns. 

An  attack  of  grippe  can  usually  be  conquered 
at  the  beginning  by  means  of  certain  decisive 
measures  and  remedies.  These  include  the  ad- 
ministration of  laxatives  to  insure  free  bowel 
action,  hot  mustard  foot  baths  to  induce  per- 
spiration, hot  drinks,  such  as  lemonade,  and  a 
dose  of  quinine.  Above  all  the  patient  must 
have  absolute  rest  in  bed.  If  the  attack  is 
somewhat  severe  it  is  well  to  have  a  physician 
take  charge  of  the  case.  A  developing  case 
can  often  be  cut  short  by  the  victim's  going  to 
bed,  taking  a  purgative  and  drinking  water 
freely. 

When  a  community  is  invaded  by  an  epi- 
demic of  influenza  the  well  can  help  to  avoid 
the  disease  by  keeping  away  as  much  as 
possible  from  crowded  halla  and  public  con- 
veyances. The  use  of  antiseptic  sprays  for 
the  mouth,  throat  and  nose  is  often  an  effec- 
tive preventive  measure,  and  it  is  also  advis- 
able to  take  especially  good  care  of  one's  gen- 
eral health.  w.a.e. 

INFUSORIA,  injuso'ria,  the  highest  divi- 
sion of  one-celled  animals  (see  Protozoa). 
Originally  the  name  was  applied  to  all  the 
microscopic  animals  which  were  discovered  in 
infusions  of  vegetable  matter,  but  scientists 
now  restrict  the  term  to  those  protozoans  which 
possess,  near  the  mouth  opening,  one  or  more 
hairlike  appendages,  called  cilia,  that  aid  them 
in  capturing  their  food.  All  infusoria  are  water 
animals,  and  they  breed  most  rapidly  in  stag- 
nant water  exposed  to  the  sunlight.    See  Vobti- 

CELLA. 

INGALLS,  ing'gah,  John  James  (1833- 
1900),  an  American  lawyer,  orator  and  states- 
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man,  for  eighteen  years  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor, was  born  at  Middleton,  Mass.  He  was 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1855,  and 
in  1858  removed  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  where  he 
practiced  law  and  became  interested  in  the 
antislavery  movement  which  was  then  center- 
ing there.  For  many  years  he  was  editor  of 
the  Atchison  Champion.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
reelected  in  1879  and  in  1885.  Ingalls  was 
noted  for  scholarly  attainments,  was  a  brilliant 
writer  and  eloquent  speaker  and  excelled  in  the 
power  of  descriptive  writing.  He  attracted  at- 
tention in  his  later  years  by  his  literary  talent ; 
his  best-known  poem,  Opportunity,  printed  be- 
low, is  destined  to  live: 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I ! 

Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait ; 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk  ;  I  penetrate 

Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passinf?  by 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace — soon  or  late 

I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate  ! 

If  sleeping,  wake ;  if  feasting,  rise  before 

I  turn  away.     It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 

Mortals  desire,  Jind  conquer  every  foe 

Save  death ;  and  those  who  doubt  and  hesitate, 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore. 

I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more ! 

INGELOW,  in'jelo,  Jean  (1820-1897),  an 
English  poet  and  novelist,  born  in  Lincolnshire. 
Her  fame  was  established  in  1863  by  the  publi- 
cation of  her  Poems.  This  collection  passed 
through  twenty-three  editions  and  contained, 
among  other  poems,  High  Tide  on  the  Coast 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Divided.  Later  publica- 
tions included  Sqngs  of  Seven,  Poems  of  the 
Old  Days  and  the  New,  and  the  novels.  Off  the 
Skelligs,  Sarah  de  Berenger,  Don  John,  etc. 
Jean  Ingelow  excels  in  descriptive  lyrics,  al- 
though her  novels  possess  much  of  the  charm 
of  her  poetical  writings. 

INGERSOLL,  a  town  in  Oxford  County,  On- 
tario, in  the  southern  part  of  the  Ontario  pen- 
insula. It  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railways,  nineteen  miles  northeast 
of  London,  thirty-six  miles  west  of  Brantford 
and  sixty-one  miles  southwest  of  Hamilton. 
It  is  also  connected  with  Woodstock,  nine  miles 
northeast,  by  electric  railway.  Though  not  a 
large  town,  Ingersoll  has  extensive  manufactur- 
ing interests,  and  ships  large  quantities  of 
machinery',  agricultural  implements,  furniture, 
woolen  goods,  flour,  packed  meat  products, 
pianos  and  hearses.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  the  Nations  the  manufacture  of  shells 


became  one  of  the  leading  industries.  Popula- 
tion in  1911,  4,763;  in  1916,  about  5,500. 

INGERSOLL,  ing'gersol,  Robert  Grbes 
(1833-1899),  an  American  lawyer,  lecturer,  on- 
tor  and  writer,  who  became  widely  known 
throughout  America  as  a  pronounced  opponent 
of  orthodox  Christianity.  For  his  subject  mat- 
ter he  drew  largely  on  the  works  of  Thomas 
Paine  (which  see).  Ingersoll  vfa^s  bom  in  Dres- 
den, N.  Y.,  the  son  of  a  Congregational  clergy- 
man. After  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Illinois,  Robert  took  up  the  study  of  law,  wu 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  later  entered  polities 
as  a  Democrat.  In  1862  he  took  part  in  the 
War  of  Secession,  serving '  as  colonel  of  tlie 
Eleventh  Illinois  Infantry.  After  the  war  be 
became  prominent  in  Republican  politics,  se- 
curing national  fame  in  1876  by  reason  of  a 
stirring  speech  delivered  in  behalf  of  James  G. 
Blaine  at  the  Republican  Presidential  com-en- 
tion  at  Cincinnati.  He  was  also  notably  suc- 
cessful as  a  lawyer  for  several  large  corpora- 
tions. His  published  works  include  The  Godt, 
and  Other  Lectures,  Some  Mistakes  of  MoBCt 
and  Great  Speeches. 

INHERITANCE  TAX,  an  assessment  le\ied 
by  law  upon  property  descending  by  will  to 
heirs  or  other  beneficiaries.  For  over  two 
thousand  years  this  has  been  one  of  the  im- 
portant sources  of  government  revenue,  the 
original  levy  having  been  made  in  Rome  be- 
fore the  Christian  Era.  Governments  of 
Europe  upon  their  organization  during  the 
centuries  have  in  nearly  every  instance  adopted 
the  plan,  with  modifications  and  improvemeolf 
upon  the  Roman  method.  Inheritance  taxei 
in  England  and  Germany  have  pro\'ided  for 
many  years  a  very  large  revenue,  and  in  those 
countries  to-day  are  called  "death  duties.* 
Canada  does  not  impose  such  a  tax  in  behilf 
of  the  Dominion,  but  the  provinces  are  pe^ 
mitted  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  source  d 
revenue.  In  the  United  States  during  the  Wsr 
of  Secession  Congress  passed  an  inherittm 
tax,  but  it  was  repealed  with  the  restantioQ  d 
peace.  Several  states  have  such  a  law  in 
operation,  notably  those  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  revenues  of  New  York  tie 
largely  increased  by  a  state  law  taxing  inherit- 
ances, because  of  the  many  laige  fortunes  held 
there. 

An  inheritance  tax  is  approved  by  pncUeilly 
all  economists,  but  has  been  fou^t  by  wetftk 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  on  the  grooDd 
that  it  is  a  direct  tax,  therefore  illegal,  benoR 
according  to  the  Constitution  direct  tun  nati 
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vied  among  all  the  people.    The  courts 

declared  that  such  a  tax  is  equally  im- 

upon  all  classes,  and  that  it  is  neither 

K5t  tax  nor  a  property  tax,  as  those  terms 

^gally  viewed.      Usually  the  law  exempts 

inheritances  from  taxation,  although  in 

states    all    estates    above    $1,000    come 

a  its  operation.    The  rate  is  graduated — 

w  as  one  per  cent  where  the  estate  is 

,  increasing  to  five  per  cent  of  large  for- 

A.E.R. 

TIATIVE,  inkh'iativ,  AND  REFER- 
IM,  refer  en' dum,  political  measures  de- 
1  to  give  the  entire  body  of  people  of  a 

or  city  what  amounts  to  control  of  all 
rtant   legislation;    wherever   they   are   in 

legislative  bodies  are  deprived  of  inde- 
mt  action  in  lawmaking.  To  initiate  is 
rform  the  first  act,  or  to  set  on  foot;  the 
tive,  then,  is  the  power  of  commencing 

taking  the  first  steps  in  the  making  of 
Referendum  is  derived  from  refer,  and 
s  to  bear  or  carry  back;  the  word,  then, 
» to  laws  duly  passed  by  legislative  bodies 
I  are  referred  back  to  the  people  for 
)val  before  they  can  become  effective. 
ktive  and  referendum  principles  as  usually 
»n  into  the  statutes  do  not  entirely  take 
>lace  of  the  lawmaking  body,  but  rather 
a  steadying  hand  over. legislation.    Taken 

the  newer  political  principle,  the  recall 
;h  see),  the  three  represent  the  most  ad- 
»d  theories  of  self-government  in  the  di- 
m  of  restoring  power  to  the  people  which 
ofore  has  been  wholly  delegated  to  their 
sentatives. 

e  initiative  is  a  comparatively  recent  de- 
»ment,  but  the  referendum  has  been  em- 
jd  with  success  under  varying  political 
itions  for  years.    Since  1874  it  has  been  a 

of  Switzerland's  basic  law,  and  in  that 
try  popular  control  of  legislation  has 
led  its  highest  perfection.  In  two  Swiss 
tns  the  referendum  has  been  in  force  since 
ixteenth  century. 

Btralia  and  New  Zealand,  by  adopting  the 
iples  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 

at  the  time  of  confederation,  gave  evi- 
i  of  advanced  political  thought.  In  the 
i  government  of  Great  Britain  these  meas- 

have  not  yet  taken  root,  although  the 
iples  of  referendum  and  recall  have  been 
iced  there  for  many  years,  particularly 
respect  to  the  resignation  of  the  ministry 
appeal  to  the  country  when  a  vote  show- 
ack  of  confidence  is  taken  in  Parliament. 
188 


While  the  initiative  and  referendum  have  been 
discussed  in  Canada  no  steps  have  yet  been 
taken  to  enact  these  principles  into  laws. 

The  Referendum.  In  the  United  States, 
since  the  organization  of  the  government  the 
referendum  has  been  operative  to  a  limited 
extent  on  important  questions,  but  not  known 
by  such  name  in  those  matters  to  which  it  has 
been  applied.  Amendments  to  the  Fedeiml 
Constitution,  when  passed  by  Congress,  must 
be  sent  to  the  states  for  approval  through  their 
legislatures;  state  constitutions  in  nearly  every 
instance  after  being  formulated  in  the  usual 
constitutional  conventions  have  received  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
new  state.  Questions  involving  bond  issues 
and  other  expenditures  of  large  sums  of  money 
are  first  subjects  of  legislative  action,  but  must 
have  final  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  voters 
within  the  jurisdiction  affected.  These  are 
really  instances  of  referendum  votes. 

The  adoption  of  the  referendum  in  its  most 
modem  sense  furnishes  evidence  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  yet  in  a  formative  period.  There 
are  additional  evidences  also  of  this  in  the 
demands  for  other  advanced  legislation  such  as 
is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  article.  This 
measure  may  be  defined  as  the  submission  of 
a  state  law  or  city  ordinance  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  duly  organized  legislative  body 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  for  final  ratification 
or  rejection.  The  machinery  of  the  law  differs 
considerably  in  the  various  states  where  the 
measure  is  in  force;  for  instance,  in  South 
Dakota,  where  in  1898  the  first  act  of  the  kind 
was  passed,  it  is  provided  that  the  people 
may  require  a  referendum  vote  on  every  act 
passed  by  the  legislature,  and  only  five  per 
cent  of  the  voters  are  required  in  that  state 
to  invoke  the  referendum  on  any  measure.  In 
other  states  only  specified  kinds  of  laws,  such 
as  financial  and  political  measures,  are  subject 
to  referendum  vote,  and  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  voters  must  join  in  petition. 
The  "Oregon  Plan,"  adopted  in  that  state  in 
1899  and  extended  in  1904,  has  been  the  model 
for  other  states  in  framing  laws  relating  to 
popular  control,  including  not  only  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  but  also  the  recall,  direct 
primaries,  popular  vote  for  United  States  Sena- 
tors, commission  form  of  government,  publicity 
of  campaign  expenses  and  corrupt  practice  acts. 
See  Oregon,  subhead  Government. 

The  Initiative.  The  success  of  the  refer- 
endum naturally  invited  experiments  in  the 
opposite   direction.     If  the   people  could  be 
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empowered  to  indorse  or  condemn  a  law  passed 
by  the  legislature  or  city  council  why  should 
not  the  same  power  take  the  first  steps  towards 
enacting  laws?  Frequently  lawmakers,  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  refuse  to  reflect  the  popu- 
lar will  and  fail  to  enact  laws  the  people 
demand,  even  though  they  are  elected  as  the 
people's  representatives.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  initiative  is  a  useful  instrument,  and 
by  its  operation  the  whole  body  of  voters  may 
become  their  own  lawmakers,  both  in  city  and 
state. 

Laws  governing  the  initiative  naturally  vary. 
They  are  simplest  in  operation  in  cities,  because 
issues  are  possibly  better  understood  in  small 
areas,  the  preparatory  task  less  difficult  and  the 
number  of  voters  smaller.  In  a  state,  however, 
the  measure  is  fully  as  successful,  even  if  a 
little  more  complicated.  A  small  percentage  of 
voters  of  a  state,  varying  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  may  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  other  designated  officer,  a  petition 
for  a  needed  law.  Then  the  measure  must 
come  before  the  legislature,  without  amend- 
ment of  any  kind.  If  the  latter  rejects  the 
proposition,  in  some  states  such  action  puts  an 
end  to  the  matter,  while  in  others  it  serves  to 
bring  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  state,  over  the  head  of  the  legislature,  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 

If  carried  by  them  it  becomes  a  statute,  for 
the  governor  is  not  permitted  to  veto  a  meas- 
ure so  passed.  The  most  advanced  initiative 
measure  now  in  force  provides  that  when  the 
people  petition  for  a  law,  the  proposal  is  put 
up  to  the  people  for  decision  without  reference 
first  to  the  legislature.  The  latter  body,  in 
such  instance,  has  no  part  in  passing  or  reject- 
ing the  measure.  The  first  provision  of  this 
kind  was  embodied  in  the  Oregon  constitution 
in  1902;  the  second,  in  Oklahoma  in  1907.  In 
a  city  the  procedure  is  practically  the  same  as 
in  the  state;  the  petition  is  presented  to  the 
city  clerk,  usually;  the  lawmaking  body  is  the 
board  of  aldermen;  the  mayor  cannot  inter- 
pose a  veto.  In  some  cities  a  petition  is  sent 
direct  to  the  board  of  aldermen,  who  must  at 
once  enact  the  measure  into  an  ordinance  or 
provide  for  its  submission  to  vote  of  the 
people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1917  initiative 
and  referendum  laws  were  in  force  in  twenty- 
one  states.  R.E3. 

INJECTOR,  injek'icr,  a  word  derived  from 
the  Latin  injiccrc,  meaning  to  throw  in,  is 
applied  to  a  mechanical  appliance  for  supplying 


water  to  a  boiler.  The  injector  was  invented 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Henri  Giffard,  uxi 
improvements  upon  his  device  are  now  in  uee 
on  all  modem  boilers.  It  consists  of  an  appara- 
tus by  which  a  jet  of 
steam  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a 
stream  of  water  from 
a  supply  pipe.  The 
steam,  cooling,  is 
condensed  and  im- 
parts to  the  water  a 
force  sufliicient  to 
overcome  a  pressure 
equal  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam 
jet.  The  force  thus 
accumulated  drives 
the  water  through  a 
pipe,  from  which  it 
is  admitted  to  the 
boiler  by  means  of 
a  check  valve  which 
prevents  back  flow 
or  escape  of  water 
already  in  the  boiler. 
The  supply  of  water 
and  steam  can  be 
regulated  or  alto- 
gether stopped  by 
means  of  valves. 

The  accompanying  illustration  explains  the 
principles  of  this  useful  device.  Steam  is  ad- 
mitted through  the  inlet  t,  forcing  the  air  oat 
of  the  tube  it,  creating  a  vacuum  in  the  water 
inlet  at  v,  causing  water  to  enter  and  surround 
the  steam  nozzle  at  n.  The  combined  water 
and  steam  is  forced  into  the  pipe  at  p,  whence 
it  enters  the  boiler,  the  surplus  water  and 
steam  finding  an  outlet  at  o.  The  steam  flov 
is  regulated  by  the  handle  h. 

INJUNCTION,  in  junk' shun,  in  law,  a  judi- 
cial order  requiring  a  party  to  do  or  to  abstain 
from  doing  some  particular  act.  The  writ  d 
injunction  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  for 
many  common  law  abuses,  and  as  an  equitable 
remedy  it  is  one  of  the  naoet  potent.  A  imt 
designed  to  prevent  a  wrong  is  known  as  pre- 
ventive;  that  which  operates  to  compel  the 
performance  of  an  act  is  called  numdaionf. 
In  regard  to  the  time  when  they  are  granlad 
and  the  period  they  are  to  remain  in  fone, 
injunctions  are  classed  as  preZtimnory,  or  iaUr' 
locutory,  and  perpettuiL  A  perpeCiud  iigiBe- 
tion  is  sometimes  issued  when,  nfter  tifnmr^ 
the  court  decides  that  there  are  in  the  pn^ 
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liminaiy  writ  valid  grounds  for  its  continu- 
ance; on  the  other  hand,  on  final  hearing  of  a 
cue,  a  court  not  infrequently  grants  a  per- 
petual injunction  when  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion has  been  denied.  Common  examples  of 
preventive  injunction  are  those  issued  to  pre- 
vent violation  of  contracts,  to  protect  patent 
rights  and  to  prevent  waste;  an  injunction  to 
compel  a  person  to  restore  a  natural  water- 
course to  the  channel  from  which  he  had  il- 
legally diverted  it  would  be  classed  as  manda- 
lory,  R.B.B. 

INK,  a  fluid  substance  used  in  writing  and 
printing.  Black  writing  ink  is  the  most  com- 
mon, and  the  following  is  a  good  recipe  for  its 
manufacture  in  small  quantities:  one  pound 
bruised  nutgalls,  one  gallon  boiling  water,  five 
and  one-third  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron  (cop- 
peras) in  solution,  three  ounces  gum  arabic 
previously  dissolved,  and  a  few  drops  of  an 
antiseptic,  such  as  carbolic  acid.  Steep  the 
galls  for  twenty-four  hours,  strain  the  infusion, 
and  add  the  other  ingredients.  Logwood  now 
often  takes  the  place  of  nutgalls  because  of 
its  cheapness.  The  iron  in  the  copperas  acts 
upon  the  tannin  in  the  solution  of  the  nut- 
galls  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  turns  this 
black.  Copying  inks  are  prepared  by  adding 
sugar,  gum  or  glycerine  to  ordinary  writing 
inks.  Colored  inks  arc  solutions  of  coloring 
matter.  Red  ink  is  best  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing pure  carmine  in  ammonia ;  blue,  by  dissolv- 
ing Prussian  blue  in  oxalic  acid;  green,  by  dis- 
solving one  per  cent  methyl  green  in  warm 
water. 

Printing  ink  is  made  by  mixing  the  best 
quality  of  lampblack  with  boiled  linseed  oil 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  soap  and  rosin 
has  been  added.  It  is  thoroughly  ground  and 
mixed  thicker  than  paint.  There  are  three 
qualities  of  printing  ink:  newspaper  inks,  book 
inks  and  lithographic  inks.  India  or  China 
ink,  made  of  lampblack  in  very  fine  condition 
baked  with  a  gimimy  substance,  is  the  form 
in  which  ink  was  earliest  prepared,  and  is  still 
used  in  China  and  Japan  for  writing  with  small 
brushes  instead  of  pens  (see  India  Ink).  It  is 
prepared  in  the  form  of  sticks,  which  are 
rubbed  down  in  water  for  use,  and  is  used  by 
architects,  engineers  and  artists  generally. 
Marking  ink  used  for  marking  linen  is  com- 
posed of  a  salt  of  silver,  usually  the  nitrate 
dissolved  in  water  and  ammonia,  with  a  little 
coloring  matter  and  gum  for  thickening.  In- 
delible, or  incorrodible,  ink  is  the  name  given 
to   various   combinations    of   lampblack   with 


resinous  substances.  To  remove  ink  stains  from 
linen,  alternately  dip  the  parts  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  and  hypochlorite  of  lime 
(or  soda). 

INNESS,  in' is,  George  (1825-1894),  an 
American  master  of  landscape  art,  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  natural  scenery  his  country 
has  produced,  and  the  leading  landscape  artist 
of  the  early  national  period.  He  was  an 
original  personality  in  his  field  of  painting — 
an  artist  of  sincere  convictions  and  of  many 
moods  and  enthusiasms.  His  maturer  art  is 
an  expression  of  his  belief  that  the  atmosphere 
of  a  picture  is  more  important  than  the  form, 
and  so,  though  the  lines  of  his  landscapes  often 
seem  indistinct,  in  poetic  sentiment  and  in 
their  light  and  color  they  are  wonderfully 
beautiful.  Inness  was  bom  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
His  parents  recognized  his  liking  for  art  and 
gave  him  what  advantages  for  study  the  times 
then  afforded,  but  the  boy  was  too  independent 
and  impatient  to  profit  by  his  instruction.  In- 
deed it  was  not  until  he  had  studied  in  France 
for  a  year,  in  1854,  that  he  began  to  paint  in 
the  style  that  is  characteristic  of  him;  espe- 
cially was  he  influenced  by  the  painters  of  the 
Barbizon  school  (see  Barbizon  Painters). 

On  returning  to  America  he  opened  a  studio 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  then  removed  to  Medfield, 
Mass.  Near  the  latter  city  is  the  charming 
rural  landscape  which  he  reproduced  in  his 
well-known  Medfield  Meadows.  In  1862  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Eagleswood,  N.  J.,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  lived  in  or  near 
New  York  City.  He  died  while  traveling 
in  Scotland.  Many  honors,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  accorded  him.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  and  of  the 
Society  of  American  artists,  and  his  American 
Sunset  was  selected  as  a  representative  work  of 
American  art  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 
In  the  days  of  his  early  painting  his  pictures 
could  be  purchased  for  $25;  just  after  his  death 
they  sold  for  $2,000  and  $3,000. 

An  especially  fine  collection  of  Inness  paint- 
ings, to  which  a  room  is  devoted,  is  possessed 
by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  There  are 
his  CatskUl  Mountains,  Millpond,  Florida 
Pines,  Threatening,  Rainbow  after  a  Storm  and 
others;  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
has  a  collection  of  seven,  including  Peace  and 
Plenty,  Delaware  Valley  and  Spring  Blossoms. 
His  well-known  Georgia  Pines  and  Niagara  are 
hanging  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  he  is  also  represented  in  the 
galleries  of  other  American  cities.  b  j>.m  . 
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INNOCENT,  in' o  sent,  the  name  of  thirteen 
Popes,  of  whom  the  third  had  by  far  the 
greatest  influence. 

Innocent  I,  who  was  raised  to  the  Papal 
chair  in  402,  ruling  until  his  death  in  417,  main- 
tained with  a  firm  hand  the  right  of  the 
Roman  Bishop  to  hear  appeals  from  other 
churches,  while  his  letters  are  filled  with  asser- 
tions of  universal  jurisdiction.  Two  years 
after  he  became  Pope  he  induced  Emperor 
Honorius  to  pass  laws  protecting  the  Catholics 
against  the  Donatists,  a  sect  then  powerful 
in  North  Africa,  while  some  years  later  he 
strongly  supported  Saint  Chrysostom,  who  had 
been  unjustly  deprived  of  the  Sec  of  Constance. 
His  last  years  were  full  of  trouble  owing  to  the 
damage  done  by  Alaric,  leader  of  the  Goths, 
who  pillaged  Rome  in  410. 

Innocent  II,  who,  in  spite  of  much  opposi- 
tion from  a  faction  of  cardinals,  was  elected 
Pope  in  1130,  held  the  second  Lateran  Council 
in  1139,  which  confirmed  the  condemnations 
pronounced  by  several  other  councils  on  Abe- 
lard  (see  Abelard,  Pierre)  and  the  followers  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  leader  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  Church.  Up  to  1138  he  had 
a  hard  time  maintaining  his  position,  although 
he  was  supported  by  Louis  VI,  the  French 
bishops  and  Saint  Bernard,  for  Anacletus  II, 
who  had  been  elected  antipopc,  held  posses- 
sion of  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  and  much  of 
the  city  of  Rome  until  his  death  in  that  year. 
For  the  five  years  following.  Innocent  II  held 
undisputed  sway  over  the  Church.  He  died  in 
1143. 

Innocent  III  (1161-1216)  was  the  greatest 
Pope  by  this  name.  His  combined  wisdom  and 
strength  in  extending  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  Papacy  over  temporal  authority  overcame 
the  fears  of  all  who  thought  him  too  yoimg 
for  the  responsibility,  for  he  was  only  thirty- 
seven  when  elected  to  the  Papal  chair.  His 
chief  aim  was  to  establish  the  authority  of 
the  Church  over  the  State.  He  began  by 
restoring  Papal  authority  in  Rome,  but  soon 
his  influence  extended  over  all  Europe.  He 
compelled  John  of  England  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  and  pay  an  annual 
tribute;  forced  Philip  Augustus  of  France  to 
take  back  his  queen,  Ingeborg,  whom  he  had 
tried  to  repudiate  to  marry  Agnes  of  Meran; 
and  instituted  the  Fourth  Crusade,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Constantinople  from 
the  Greeks  and  the  establishment  of  the  Latin 
Empire  (see  Crusades).  As  a  worker  for  pub- 
lic and  private  morality  his  influence  was  far- 


reaching,  while  at  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
promoting  peace  among  the  Italian  cities. 

Innocent  XI  (1611-1689),  who  became  Pope 
in  1676,  was  continually  involved  in  conflicts 
with  Louis  XIV,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  be 
owed  his  election  to  the  French  party.  The 
most  serious  one  arose  when  he  tried  to  put 
an  end  to  the  king's  practice  of  keeping  sees 
vacant  and  appropriating  their  revenues.  The 
resistance  to  this  attempt  brought  forth  the 
celebrated  declaration  of  the  French  clergy  as 
to  the  ^'Gallican  liberties."  Innocent  XI  was 
a  vigorous  and  judicious  reformer,  censuriDg 
many  of  the  propositions  of  theologians  which 
he  considered  morally  lax. 

Innocent  Xn  (1615-1700),  upon  becoming 
Pope  two  years  after  the  death  of  Innocent  XI, 
followed  the  reforming  plan  of  his  predecessor, 
who  had  previously  appointed  him  cardinal. 
During  his  pontificate  he  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  with  France  after  the  French 
clergy  had  retracted  the  Four  Propositions  of 
the  Galilean  Clergy,  which  asserted  that  kiofs 
in  temporal  matters  were  independent  of  the 
Pope.  G.wjc. 

INNOCENTS,  Feast  of  Holt,  also  called 
Innocents'  Day  and  Childebmas,  is  a  fes- 
tival observed  on  the  twenty-eighth  and  some- 
times on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  in 
commemoration  of  Herod's  murder  of  the  Beth- 
lehem male  children  of  two  years  and  under 
{Matthew  II,  16).  The  object  of  the  massacre 
was  the  destruction  of  the  infant  Saviour.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  these  children  are 
regarded  as  martyrs ;  their  murder  inspired  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  hymn  of  Pnidentius,  en- 
titled Salvete  Flores  Martyrum, 

INNSBRUCK,  ins' brook,  a  city  of  Austiia, 
capital  of  the  crownland  of  Tyrol,  noted  for  its 
picturesque  situation  in  a  broad  valley  of  the 
Alps  Mountains,  nearly  1,900  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  for  its  many  historic  aasociatioDB. 
For  three  centuries  after  1363,  Innsbruck  wu 
the  seat  of  residence  for  nearly  all  of  the 
Tyrolese  rulers  of  the  House  of  Hapsbtuf. 
The  city  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Ri\'er  Inn, 
and  its  name  means  bridge  of  the  Inn,  Lofty 
snow-capped  mountains  surround  it  on  ail  sidei, 
and  its  spacious  streets  and  many  famota 
buildings  add  to  its  attractiveneas.  In  the  city 
may  be  seen  the  oldest  Capuchin  maoagUxy  in 
Austria,  begun  in  1508,  and  a  Frandacan 
church,  dating  from  the  aixleenth  eeotUTt 
which  contains  a  magnificent  monuineiii  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I  and  a  beautilul  mtvtt 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Maiy. 
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Innsbruck  possesses  many  splendid  palaces, 
the  oldest  of  which  was  erected  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  the  Tyrolese  National  Mu- 
seum, containing  a  picture  gallery  and  a  library 
of  about  30,000  volumes,  and  imposing  munici- 
pal buildings.  Foremost  among  its  educational 
institutions  is  the  University  of  Innsbruck, 
founded  in  1677  by  Leopold  I,  and  having  a 
student  body  of  over  1,300.  In  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  are  the  beautiful  and  historic  Isel 
Mountain  and  the  famous  medieval  Ambras 
Castle,  with  a  celebrated  collection  of  weap- 
ons. Cotton  and  wool  spinning,  glass  painting 
and  the  manufacture  of  mosaics  are  important 
industries.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  Tyrol  and  the  neighboring 
crownland  of  Vorarlberg.  Estimated  popula- 
tion in  1914,  57300.      ~ 

INOCULATION,  in  ok  u  la' shun,  in  medical 
practice,  the  injection  of  a  preparation  into 
the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the  body,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  or  curing  certain  diseases. 
The  material  injected  consists  usually  of  a 
weakened  culture  of  the  germs  causing  the 
disease,  called  virus,  and  it  acts  by  destroying 
the  bacteria  which  are  then  or  may  later  be 
present  in  the  blood.  Preventive  inoculation  is 
illustrated  by  vaccination  to  protect  from 
smallpox,  and  by  the  injection  of  antitoxins  to 
ward  off  diphtheria,  lockjaw,  typhoid  fever  and 
other  infectious  diseases.  Curative  inoculation 
consists  in  injecting  the  virus  after  the  disease 
has  started.  The  protection  afforded  by  pre- 
ventive inoculation  does  not  continue  indefi- 
nitely, but  mu.st  be  repeated  in  a  variable  num- 
ber of  years  according  to  the  disease.  Inocula- 
tion was  used  with  remarkable  results  in  the 
War  of  the  Nations,  which  began  in  1914;  in 
spite  of  the  vast  numbers  of  men  engaged, 
serious  outbreaks  of  epidemic  diseases  were 
prevented  by  its  use.  See  Antitoxin  ;  Vacct- 
nation;  Disease,  subhead  Germ  Theory  of 
Disease.  s.c3. 

INQUISITION,  inkwizish'un,  a  tribunal  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  known  officially 
as  the  Holy  Office,  whose  function  was  the  dis- 
covery, suppression  and  punishment  of  heresy. 
From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
(274-337),  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  Church 
were  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  law  and 
order,  and  heresy  was  therefore  deemed  an 
offense  against  the  state,  as  well  as  against  the 
Church.  Constantine's  zealous  efforts  to  sup- 
press all  forms  of  unbelief  were  continued  for 
several  centuries  by  his  successors  who  cooper- 
ated in  this  work  with  the  bishops. 


In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
activities  of  such  heretical  sects  as  the  Al- 
bigenses  and  Waldenses  (see  Albigenses  ;  Wal- 
DENSEs)  aroused  the  Church  authorities  to  the 
need  of  increased  vigilance,  and  from  the  year 
1227  the  suppression  of  heresy  was  intrusted  to 
a  permanent  tribunal,  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  the  Dominican  Order.  The  Inquisition 
was  thereafter  a  general  court  instead  of  a  local 
tribunal. 

Its  mode  of  procedure  was  essentially  as 
follows:  The  person  suspected  of  heresy  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  judges  to  be  tried, 
the  proceedings  being  usually  conducted  in 
secret.  The  accused  had  the  right  to  make 
known  his  enemies,  whose  evidence  would  be 
excluded.  Though  a  confession  of  guilt  was 
sometimes  extorted,  such  a  confession,  to  be 
accepted,  had  to  be  repeated  afterwards  with- 
out compulsion.  As  a  punishment,  those  con- 
victed had  to  make  pilgrimages,  wear  a  badge 
(such  as  the  yellow  cross)  as  a  sign  of  dis- 
grace, or  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  to  death.  The  death  penalty, 
however,  could  be  inflicted  only  by  the  state, 
and  was  resorted  to  in  comparatively  few  cases. 
Between  1308  and  1322  only  forty  persons  of 
636  convicted  of  heresy  were  condemned  to 
death. 

The  Inquisition  as  it  developed  in  Spain  met 
the  condemnation  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
alike.  As  reorganized  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  who  used  it  as  a  weapon  to  suppress 
the  conspiracies  of  the  Jews  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Holy  Office  became  a  state  tri- 
bunal controlled  entirely  by  the  royal  power. 
Many  of  the  cases  that  came  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion were  crimes  such  as  are  to-day  tried  by  the 
civil  courts.  Its  work  began  in  1486,  and 
though  several  times  suppressed,  it  was  not 
abolished  until  1834.  During  this  period  many 
executions  took  place,  but  the  number  has 
doubtless  been  exaggerated.  A  conservative 
estimate  places  the  number  at  4,0(X).  Heresy 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  punished  by  death  at  Rome. 
There  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  still 
exists,  but  its  chief  work  now  is  the  suppression 
of  heretical   writings   (see  Index  Expurgato- 

RIUS).  G.W.M. 

INSANE  ASYLUM.  See  Insanity,  subhead 
Insane  Asylums. 

INSAN'ITY,  from  a  Latin  word  meaning 
unsound,  is  a  general  term  applied  to  various 
forms  of  mental  disorder,  produced  by  defects 
or  disease  of  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind. 
These  forms  of  mental  unsoundness  are  divided 
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into  two  classes,  congenital  (existing  from 
birth)  and  acquired  insanity.  The  former  is 
due  to  imperfect  brain  development  and  is 
known  as  imbecility  or  idiocy.  Persons  afflicted 
with  this  form  of  mental  disorder  are  not 
violent,  but  dull,  and  as  a  rule  are  incapable 
of  much  more  than  routine  physical  acts  (see 
Feeble-minded,  Education  of  the)! 

Physicians  recognize  three  general  forms  of 
acquired  insanity,  though  various  other  classifi- 
cations might  be  given.  These  are  mania  (see 
Monomania),  dementia  and  melancholia.  Ma- 
nia is  characterized  by  loss  of  natural  self- 
control  and  abnormal  development  of  the  emo- 
tions. The  victim  acts  and  speaks  in  an 
extravagant  manner,  is  given  to  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  eating  and  drinking,  and  if  re- 
proved or  corrected  may  give  way  to  wild  out- 
bursts of  anger.  Persons  suffering  from  mania 
frequently  imagine  they  have  vast  sums  of 
money,  great  fame  or  prodigious  strength  of 
body.  Dementia  is  marked  by  mental  weak- 
ness similar  to  that  of  idiocy,  its  symptoms 
including  loss  of  memory,  childishness,  decrease 
of  will  power  and  confusion  of  thought.  Mel- 
ancholic patients  suffer  from  great  depression 
of  spirits,  and  the  mind  is  occupied  with  dark 
forebodings.  Not  infrequently  melancholia  re- 
sults in  suicide. 

The  most  common  causes  of  insanity,  other 
than  heredity,  are  loss  of  friends,  business 
troubles,  overwork,  religious  excitement,  alco- 
holism, injuries  to  the  head,  old  age,  and 
numerous  physical  causes  arising  from  disease 
or  vicious  habits.  For  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  see  subhead  below. 

Insanity  is  frequently  advanced  as  a  ground 
for  defense  in  cases  where  crime  has  been 
committed.  The  ruling  generally  followed  in 
American,  Canadian  and  British  courts  is  that 
to  establish  a  defense  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  at  the  time 
the  act  was  committed  the  person  accused 
was  so  diseased  in  mind  that  he  did  not  know 
the  nature  of  his  act,  or  if  he  did  know  it, 
he  did  not  imderstand  that  the  act  was  wrong. 
Another  legal  aspect  of  the  case  concerns  the 
capacity  of  an  insane  person  to  make  or  draw 
up  a  will.  In  general,  a  contract  made  by  an 
insane  person  is  void  or  voidable,  but  a  will 
may  be  declared  valid. 

Insane  Asylums.  Formerly  the  term  insane 
asylum  was  applied  almost  universally  to  in- 
stitutions for  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  At 
the  present  time  asylum  is  giving  way  to  the 
more  appropriate  word  hospital,  for  the  modern 


idea  is  to  cure,  not  to  imprison.  Humane  and 
enlightened  methods  of  caring  for  those  d 
unbalanced  mind  date  only  from  the  beginiUDg 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Instead  of  the 
unsightly  and  comfortless  prison-house  of  for- 
mer times,  with  its  cells  and  strait-jackets, 
its  chains  and  instruments  of  torture,  may  mm 
be  seen  the  tasteful  and  comfortable  home, 
with  neat  sleeping  apartments,  cosy  dining 
rooms,  curtained  windows  and  attractive  nip 
and  pictures,  while  sewing  rooms,  schools,  shops 
and  gardens  provide  healthful  and  interesting 
forms  of  occupation. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  rest  and  work,  exer* 
cise  and  recreation,  and  contact  with  nurses 
and  physicians  who  are  hopeful  and  cheerful, 
are  fully  recognized  in  the  modem  treatment 
of  the  mentally  afflicted.  In  some  cases  physi- 
cal disorders  must  be  treated  before  the  mental 
condition  can  be  improved.  Attention  to  diet, 
massage,  baths  and  soothing  drugs  for  pa- 
tients suffering  from  sleeplessness  and  nen'ous 
excitement  are  familiar  measures  of  relief. 
Germany  has  developed  the  most  nearly  ideal 
method  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  its  colony 
system.  By  this  is  meant  a  number  of  cottage 
homes  grouped  about  industrial  centers,  those 
patients  who  are  able  to  do  farm  woriL  li\'ing 
near  the  fields,  meadows  and  gardens;  othen, 
brickmakers  and  generally  skilled  workmen, 
are  settled  near  their  scenes  of  labor.  The 
colony  is  really  a  small  village,  where  the  able- 
bodied  are  provided  with  a  suitable  occupation 
and  the  sick  and  crippled  are  cared  for  in  a 
hospital  or  infirmary. 

In  America,  where  there  are  nearly  IQOjOOO 
patients  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  ma- 
jority of  institutions  are  under  state  control 
Some  of  the  states  maintain  coimty  insane 
asylums  or  insane  departments  of  county  alms- 
houses, as  well  as  state  institutions.  The 
states  also  vary  in  their  rules  for  admitting 
patients.  In  some,  for  example,  feeble-mioded 
and  idiotic  persons  are  admitted  to  insane 
asylums  and  in  some  they  are  provided  for  in 
special  homes.  In  some  states  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  receive  epileptics,  whether  insane 
or  not;  in  others,  confirmed  drunkards  are 
treated  in  institutions  for  those  of  unsound 
mind.  Each  of  the  Canadian  provinces  caiea 
for  its  own  insane.  There  are  in  the  DominiaB 
about  21,(X)0  persons  who  are  mentally  unbal- 
anced. E3I.W. 
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creatures  which  constitute,  in  many  different 
kiads,  more  than  half  the  animal  kingdom. 
Insects  include  butterflies,  boea,  gras)<hoppers 
utd  anls,  mosquitoes  and  flies,  beetles,  and 
acorea  of  thousands  of  other  varieties.  Though 
we  usually  think  of  them  as  our  enemies,  in- 
sects arc  in  many  ways  very  useful  to  man, 
and  it  is  said  that  without  them  the  earth 
would  soon  become  uninhabitable.  If  we  did 
not  have  the  bees  and  other  insects  which  cany 
the  pollen  of  flowers  we  should  have  almost 
no  fniit.  Some  of  our  roost  beautiful  flowers 
depend  on  insects  which  carry  the  pollen  from 
one  blosaom  to  the  blossom  of  another,  so 
that  good  seed  may  set.  Some  insects  also  act 
as  scavengers,  because  they  feed  on  dead  and 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Honey, 
ailk  and  beeswax  are  made  by  insects,  and  also 
a  lesB-known  but  valuable  product  called  lac, 
from  which  lacquer  and  shellac  are  derived. 
But  the  greatest  good  done  by  insects  is  ef- 
fected by  those  parasitic  kinds  that  keep  the 
destructive  kinds  in  check. 

TTic  destruction  caused  by  insects  will  lessen 
as  our  knowledge  of  them  increases.  The 
leading  govern  raents  employ  trained  raen 
ealled  fjilomologistii,  whose  business  it  is  to 
learn  how  to  check  insect  pests,  and  to  teach 
their  discoveries  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers. 
It  has  been  found  that  many  of  the  roost 
destructive  insecis  are  those  that  have  been 
aceidcntntly  brought  in  from  a  foreign  country 
without  the  introduction  of  parasites  which 
prevent  their  increase,  so  entomologists  are 
now  trying  to  find  and  import  these  parasites. 
For  example,  by  importing  a  beetle  from  Aus- 
tralia entomologists  checked  a  scale  insect 
nbieb  was  attacking  orange  and  lemon  trees 
in  California. 

Social  Insects.  What  appears  to  be  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  though  most  scientist;. 
Bay  it  is  merely  instinct,  is  displayed  by  the 
social  insects,  those  which  live  together  in  com- 
munities (see  Instinct).  Of  these,  the  ant.  the 
bumblebee    and    honeybee,    and    the    social 


remarkable  life  is  described  under  their  respec- 
tive headings  elsewhere  in  these  volumes.  The 
ambrosia  beetles  have  galleries  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  cultivate  the  fungus  upon 
which  they  live  as  a  man  cultivates  a  garden. 
Caterpillars  often  feed  together  in  great  num- 
bers. In  crossing  what  to  them'  is  desert,  a 
gravel  path,  they  travel  in  caravans,  the  head 
of  each  close  to  the  tail  of  the  one  just  ahead. 

The  IHveloping  Insect.  A  striking  fact 
about  insects  is  that  many  of  them  when 
hatched  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  mature, 
fully-developed  specimen,  called  the  irriaffo 
(image).  The  butterfly,  which  lives  first  as  a 
caterpillar,  or  larva,  then  as  a  chryaalu,  or 
pupa,  within  a  cocoon,  before  appearing  as  its 
beautiful  winged  self,  is  a  familiar  example. 
The  maggots  which  become  flies,  and  the  gruba 
which  develop  into  beetles  and  other  insects 
are  also  laruae,  corresponding  to  the  caterpil- 
lar. Their  second  form,  in  which  they  quietly 
remain  while  developing  into  the  iinago,  is 
called  the  pupa.  This  development  through 
very  different  preliminary  stages  is  called 
melamorphosis,  a  word  which  means  traru/or- 
mat  ion.  Some  insects  have  only  partial  meta- 
morphosis, others  none.  The  young  locust, 
for  instance,  is  distinguished  only  by  lack  of 
the  wings  which  it  later  acquires. 

Definition.  The  name  intecl  is  given  by 
many  people  to  almost  any  smalt  crawling 
creature.  In  science  it  refers  only  to  one  clasa, 
the  members  of  which  are  most  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  three  pairs  of  legs.  Thus  a 
spider  is  not  an  insect,  for  it  has  four  pairs 
of  le^;  nor.  of  course,  is  a  centipede.  Insects 
are  also  distinct  in  having  the  rings  composing 
their  bodies  grouped  in  three  parts,  the  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen,  and  in  breathing  by 
means  of  air-tubes  branching  through  their 
whole  body.  Wings  are  characteristic  except  in 
some  degenerate  forma. 

Stnictnre.  The  insect  does  not  breathe 
through  its  mouth.  Its  extensive  system  of 
air-tubes  derives  air  from  nine  or  ten  pairs  of 
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openings  in  the  side  of  the  body,  usually  eight 
pairs  of  them  in  the  abdomen,  which  have 
grates  of  stifi  hair  to  keep  out  the  dust.  An 
insect  may  be  aspbysiated  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  some- 
thing greasy  or 
oily,  if  a  film  of 
oil  spreads  over 
its  spiradea,  air 
openings.  An  in- 
sect has  no  bony 
skeleton;  its  prin- 
cipal nerve  cord 
extends  along  the 
underside  of  the 
body.  Its  brain, 
because  of  the 
many  movements 
controlled,  ia 
complex.  Its 
heart  is  a  pulsat- 
ing tube  of  sev- 
eral chambers,  ex- 
tending     through    NERVOUS  SYSTEM  OF  AN 

the  insect's  whole 

length.  The  blood,  yellowiah-white  or  green- 
ish, flows  everywhere  in  the  body  without  pass- 
ing through  arteries  and  veins;  it  nourishes 
and  purifies  the  whole  system.  An  insect  has 
claws  to  use  in  climbing.  From  the  enda  of 
hollow  hairs  which  fringe  the  cushion  between 
the  claws  comes  a  sticky  fluid  which  helps  flics 
to  walk  on  glass  or  to  travel  with  ease  upside 
down  on  the  ceilii^. 

Senses .  Insects  have  the  five  senses  known 
to  man.  It  is  possible  that  they  have  others 
of  which  man  does  not  know  the  nature  be- 
cause he  does  not  possess  them  himself.  Smell 
aeema  to  be  the  sense  upon  which  they  rely 
most.  In  the  aniennae,  or  feelers,  which  are 
attached  to  the  head,  are  very  small  pits,  the 
organs  of  smell ;  June  beetles  have  nearly 
80,000  such  pits.  With  the  antennae  insects 
also  feel,  and  in  some  cases  hear.  On  a 
locust  the  oi^Ds  of  hearing,  more  nearly  cor- 
responding to  human  ears,  are  on  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen;  on  katydids  and  crickets  they 
are  on  the  forelegs.  Insects  usually  have  three 
simple  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  two 
compound  eyes,  each  made  up  of  from  a  dozen 
to  30,000  sii^le  eyes.  But  their  sight  seems 
to  be  very  limited. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  most  insects 
are  but  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  length,  the 
exceeding  smallness  of  the  organs  described 
above  is  apparent. 
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Food  and  Location.  Moat  insects  feed  on 
vegetable  matter,  either  living  or  dead,  some 
on  decaying  flesh,  some  on  the  tissues  of  live 
animals ;  others  are  paroiitea  (which  see). 
They  are  found  anywhere  where  there  is  food 
tor  them  to  eat,  even  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
Though  some  live  in  the  water  all  or  part  at 
their  lives,  there  are  no  insects  in  the  sea. 
Nearly  all  perish  in  winter,  only  their  eg|N 
remaining  to  perpetuate  their  species. 

ClasaiflcatioQ  of  Insects.  Karl  von  Linni 
(Linnaeus),  in  the  eighteenth  century,  arranged 
insects,  according  to  their  winp,  in  tevea 
classes.  Entomologists  now  distinguish  nine- 
teen classes,  but  Linne's  names  are  retained  foe 
the  seven  principal  ones.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  most  of  the  names  end  in  -ptera,  the 
Greek  word  for  idfigs. 

1.  Aptcra  (wingless)  are  primitive  insects, 
including  the  springtaila,  seen  in  large  numbua 
on  the  surface  of  pools. 

2.  Coleoplera  (sheath- winged)  are  the  bee- 
tles. The  fore  wings  are  leathery  and  veinleM. 
The  hind  wings  are  broad  and  membranous  and 
fold  up  under  the  fore  wings  when  the  beetle 
is  ot  rest. 

3.  CoTTodenlia  (gnawing)  include  book  lice. 

4.  Diptera  (two-winged)  are  the  true  flies: 
mosquitoes,  house  flies,  horse  flies,  botflies  and 

5.  Epkemerida  (lasting-a-day)  are  the  MiJ 
flies,  familiar  to  people  who  live  on  lakes  v 

6.  Euplexoptera  (wings  well  folded)  are  the 
earwigs,  rect^nized  by  forceplike  appendaga 
on  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

7.  Hemiplem  (half-winged)  are  aucking-bugi, 
among  which  are  the  chinch  bugs,  scale  in- 
sects, plant  lice,  "kissing  bugs,"  and  tlie  luce 
water  bugs  that  fly  about  are  lights.  Her 
mouths  are  specially  formed  for  nicking  jniee 

8.  Hymenoptera  (membrane-winged)  em- 
brace bees,  ants,  wasps,  gall-flies.  All  the  iocmI 
insecfi  except  the  termites  are  included  in  thii 
division.  The  habits  of  an  interesting  memba', 
the  fig-wasp,  are  described  in  the  article  Fu. 

9.  hoptero  (equal-winged)  are  the  white  tnti 
or  termites  which  in  Africa  and  South  America 
build  huge  mounds  and  eat  the  timben  rf 
bouses. 

10.  Lepidoptera  (scaly^winged)  an  bat 
known  to  ua  as  butterfliea  and  motlw.  Tbe 
silkworm  is  a  brva  of  a  moth  now  doOKiti- 
cated.  This  moth  and  the  honejbee  br  the 
only  domesticated  insecta. 
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It.  M^lophaoa  (hair-eating)  are  the  bird 
lice.  They  do  not  suck  like  the  hemiplera  lice, 
but  bite  off  bita  of  feathers. 
>  12.  Mecoptero  (long- winged)  include  small, 
wingless,  shiny  black  inaecia  which  leap  in  the 
snow,  and  the  scorpion  flies. 

13.  Neuroptera  (nerve- winged)  contain  the 
ftnt-lions,  which  dig  pita  into  which  their  prey, 
the  ants.  faU. 

14.  Odonala  (of  uncertain  meaning,  from  the 
word  for  tooth)  include  the  dragon  flies  or 
"devil's  darning  needles,"  which  destroy  vast 
numbers  of  mosquitoes. 

15.  Ortkoptera  (straight- winged)  include  the 
coekroachea,  crickela,  locusts,  grasshoppere  and 
katydids,  and  the  walking  sticks. 

16.  Plecoptcra  (pUit'Winged)  are  the  stone 
flies,  whose  nymphs,  or  young,  are  found  on  the 
underside  of  stones  in  brooks. 

17.  Siphonaptera  (tubed,  wingless)  are  fleas. 

18.  Thysanoptera  (tassel-winged)  are  tbrips, 
very  small  insects  living  on  flowers  and  vege- 
tables. 

19.  Trichoptcra  (hair-winged)  are  the  caddice 
flies,  which  build  houses  of  sand,  pebbles  or 
wood  in  streams  and  pondfi.  v.l.k. 

Consul!  KellOKB'H  littect  Book;  Comstock's 
Wat)t  ot  tfte  Ste  Footed;  Foofs  Intect  Woitder- 
land;  Church's  flyers  and  Cravitert:  Cragfn'a 
l»tect  Frienda  and  Foet;  Howard's  Intect  Book; 
Selous'  Romance  0/  Inaect  Hie;  Weed's  insect 
World:  Oihson's  Blotaom  llonta  and  Insect 
Qufta;  Marks  and  Moody's  Little  Buaybodica. 

Rclatr«  §iib]rc<s.  All  or  the  Important  kinds 
of  Insects  are  described  In  these  volumes.  The 
reader  Is  reCerred  to  the  following  articles,  which 


Include  not  only  disci 

isslons  of  speclllc  In  sec 

other  articles  of  gen 

eral  Interest : 

Ant 

Horse  Fly 

Ant-lion 

Aphides 

Jimcer 

Army  Worm 

June  BUK 

B«lbUK 

Katydid 

Bee 

Lace-wlDced  Fll«s 

Blowfly 

Ladybird 

Leaf  Insects 

Botfly 

Locust 

Brown -tall  Moth 

Louoe 

Bulterfly 

Mantis 

Cankerworm 

May  Fly 

Carpet  Beetle 

Mealy  Buk 

Chinch  BUB 

Mole  Cricket 

Cicada 

Mosquito 

Click  Beetle 

Cockchafer 

Potato  Bug 

Cockroach 

Scale  Insect 

CodllnBMoth 

Scarab 

Cricket 

Scorpion  Fly 

Sphinx  Moth 

Dealhwalch 

St&K  Beetle 

Termites 

Firefly 

Tsetse  Fly 

Flea 

Tussock  Moth 

Fly 

Walking  Stick 

Gnat 

Wasp 

Orain  Beetle 

Water  Bettle 

Qrasahopper 

Water  Bus 

Gypsy  Molh 

Weevil 

Hercules  Beetle 

Hessian  Fly 

Yellow  Jacket 

Honey  Locust 

Antennae 

'"*  I^'tlddes  and 

Beetle 

Fungicides 

Bug 

Larva 

Caterpillar 

Lepldoptera 

Metamorphosis 

Hemlpte™ 

Hornet 

Orthoptera 

sekt'isides,  fun'  jisidrs.     These   terms,  which  they  are  watching,  there  are  insect  and  fungus 

appear  rather  technical,  mean  literally  itttecl-  pests  ready  to  make  care  and  labor  of  no  avail. 

kiilert  and  jungua-kUlcrs.    The  farmer  and  the  Sometimes  the  same  preparation  is  effective 

gardener  of  all  people  in  the  world  must  be  against  both  kinds  of  pests,  but  there  are  some 

thoroughly  acquainted   with   them   if  they  are  effective  for  one  and  not  for  the  other. 

to  be  successful.     For  at  every  stage  in  their  InMctiddu,    or    Insect -KlUcn.      Some    in- 

operations,  whether  it  be  the  yoimg  plant,  the  sects,  as  cat«rpillars,  beetles  and  granhoppen, 
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feed  upon  the  tissues  of  the  plants,  biting  or 
gnawing  them,  and  in  consequence  any  poison- 
ous substance  placed  on  the  plant  is  eaten  by 
them.  Other  insects,  however,  as  the  plant  lice 
and  the  scale  insects,  suck  the  sap  of  the  plants 
and  thus  cannot  be  poisoned  in  so  simple  a 
manner.  Indeed,  some  of  these  sucking  in- 
sects resist  any  treatment  ever  devised,  and 
are  thus  among  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
plant  enemies. 

Of  the  "stomach  poisons,'*  which  kill  the  bit- 
ing or  gnawing  feeders,  the  most  effective  are 
those  containing  arsenic,  the  two  described  be- 
low being  as  valuable  as  any: 

Kedzie  Mixture.  To  eight  pounds  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda — the  common  sal  soda — add  two 
pounds  of  white  arsenic,  and  boil  the  whole  in 
two  gallons  of  water  until  the  arsenic  is  dis- 
solved. This  solution  is  poisonous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  should  always  be  so  labeled.  When 
it  is  to  be  used,  one  pint  is  added  to  forty 
gallons  of  water,  into  which  is  also  stirred  two 
pounds  of  lime,  slaked.  The  mixture  is  then 
sprayed  upon  the  affected  plants,  but  care 
should  be  taken  never  to  spray  this  or  any 
other  poison  upon  lettuce  or  other  salad  plants, 
or  upon  such  plants  as  spinach,  of  which  the 
whole  plant  is  eaten. 

Arsenic  Solution.  This  differs  very  little 
from  the  compound  just  described.  Four 
ounces  of  Paris  green  and  two  pounds  of 
slaked  lime  are  dissolved  in  forty  gallons  of 
water,  and  the  resultant  mixture  is  used  as  a 
spray.  In  this  solution  may  be  soaked  slices 
of  potato,  which  are  then  placed  about  the 
roots  of  plants  that  cannot  be  sprayed. 

"Contact"  Poisons.  The  sucking  insects  are 
usually  killed  by  what  are  known  as  "contact" 
insecticides — that  is,  by  those  which  actually 
affect  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  not  its  food. 
Either  corrosive  or  suffocating  substances  are 
most  used,  and  sulphur  and  carbon  disulphide 
fumes  play  a  large  part.  The  most  popular  of 
these  contact  insecticides,  however,  is  kero- 
sene, but  since  few  growing  plants  can  be 
treated  safely  with  pure  kerosene,  the  follow- 
ing mixture  is  commonly  used: 

Kerosene  Emulsion.  Dissolve  eight  ounces 
of  hard  soap  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  soft  water, 
and  add  two  gallons  of  kerosene.  Mix  or  chum 
the  whole,  violently.  When  this  is  needed  for 
spraying  it  is  diluted  by  the  addition  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  gallons  of  water. 

Whale-oil  soap  is  also  an  excellent  insecti- 
cide, one  pound  of  the  soap  being  dissolved 
in  from  one  to  ten  gallons  of  water. 


Fungicides,  or  FangiM-Killen.  These,  like 
the  insecticides,  are  sprayed  upon  growing 
plants,  but  the  spray  must  be  finer,  so  that 
no  drops  remain  upon  the  leaves.  Some  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  seeds 
or  of  fruit. 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  best  fungicide  for 
general  purposes,  is  made  as  follows:  In  a 
wooden  vessel  dissolve  five  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  (blue  vitriol)  in  five  gallons  of  water. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  suspending  the  sul- 
phate in  a  coarse  cotton  bag  in  the  water.  To 
neutralize  the  corrosive  power  of  the  vitriol, 
add  a  solution  formed  by  slaking  five  pounds 
of  fresh  lime  in  five  gallons  of  water.  Pour 
this  compound  into  fifty  gallons  of  water  and 
mix  violently.  This  solution  is  known  as  the 
five-five-fifty,  from  its  proportions.  If  plants 
with  very  young  leaves,  or  such  delicate  trees  as 
the  peach  and  the  plum,  are  to  be  sprayed  with 
this  mixture,  twenty-five  gallons  more  of  water 
and  an  extra  pound  of  lime  should  be  added. 

Copper  Sulphate  Solution,  This  is  a  valu- 
able mixture  in  which  to  soak  the  seeds  of 
barley,  oats  or  wheat  that  are  in  danger  of 
fungus  affection.  It  must  not  be  used  as  a 
spray,  as  it  has  a  corrosive  effect  on  the  foliage. 
To  make  it,  simply  dissolve  one  pound  of  cop- 
per sulphate  in  two  gallons  of  water. 

Copper  Carbonate  Solution.  Some  sprays, 
including  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  will  discolor, 
and  so  may  not  be  used  on  fruits,  or  on  foliage 
that  must  be  kept  green.  The  solution  formed 
by  adding  to  ten  gallons  of  water  an  ounce 
of  copper  carbonate  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
ammonia  has  no  such  fault. 

Sulphur.  This  simple  fungicide  is  very  useful 
in  the  hothouse.  It  is  sprinkled  freely  on  the 
steam  pipes,  or  on  some  other  surface  warm 
enough  to  vaporize  it,  and  is  usually  effecti\'e 
in  killing  off  all  fungi.  The  greatest  care  must 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  set  fire  to  the 
sulphur,  as  growing  plants  are  quickly  killed 
by  sulphur  fumes.  A.11CC. 

.  INSECTIYORA,  inaektiv'ora,  from  two 
Latin  words,  insectum,  meaning  insect,  and 
vorare,  meaning  to  devour,  is  the  name  ai^)lied 
to  an  inferior  order  of  small,  timid  m^mmmk, 
which  prowl  at  night  and  feed  chiefly  011  in- 
sects. Their  teeth  are  tipped  with  small  pro- 
jections, by  means  of  which  they  can  easily 
break  the  hard  outer  insect  shell.  The  legs  of 
imsectivora  are  short,  and  the  unimi^hi  «s|k 
with  their  feet  flat  on  the  ground.  The  aider 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  off  the  ■**i-i«**1m" 
groups.    See  Hedgehog;  Mou;  Si 
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INSIGNIA,  insig*nia.  See  Uniforms  and 
Insignia. 

nSOM'NIA,  or  SLEEPLESSNESS,  is 
inability  to  sleep.  It  is  a  condition  caused  by 
undue  excitement,  mental  and  physical  ex- 
haustion, worry,  alcoholic  excesses,  indigestion 
and  other  causes  mentally  or  physically  dis- 
turbing. The  rational  treatment  consists  in 
the  removal  of  the  cause,  supplemented  by  hot 
baths,  gentle  massage,  fresh  air,  etc.  The  use 
of  drugs  to  effect  a  cure  cannot  be  too  strongly 
discouraged.  Persistent  insomnia  tends  to  add 
other  ills  for  the  victim  to  bear  in  addition  to 
those  causing  sleeplessness,  for  it  weakens  the 
constitution  and  makes  it  easier  for  serious  ail- 
ments to  attack  the  body.  Cases  are  on  record 
in  which  absolute  insomnia  lasted  for  weeks, 
interrupted  only  by  a  few  moments  of  sleep. 
Physicians  declare  that  a  person  who  has  al- 
ways a  good  appetite  and  can  sleep  soundly 
every  night  the  requisite  number  of  hours  is  in 
a  state  of  practically  perfect  health.  The 
"many-sided  Franklin"  gave  good  advice  in  his 
essay  entitled  On  the  Art  of  Procuring  Pleasant 
Dreams.  w.aj:. 

INSTINCT,  in'stingkt,  in  animals,  including 
man,  is  the  power  which  enables  an  individual 
to  perform  an  act  without  previous  experience 
or  observation  of  the  act  or  its  effects.  In- 
stinct causes  a  chick  to  scratch  the  ground,  a 
bird  to  build  its  nest,  a  wasp  to  feed  its  larvae 
(young),  or  a  baby  to  cry.  The  word  is  not 
exactly  defined,  for  psychologists  and  biologists 
hold  differing  opinions  regarding  it.  In  general, 
however,  scientists  distinguish  instinct  from 
unconscious  reflex  action  (see  Reflex  Action), 
such  as  is  produced  in  the  lowest  animal  forms 
by  changes  of  temperature,  and  from  intelli- 
gence, which  includes  the  ability  to  profit  by 
experience,  and  implies  the  capacity  of  dealing 
with  ideas  as  well  as  objects. 

An  act  is  instinctive,  speaking  generally,  only 
the  first  time  it  is  performed.  Afterwards 
experience  is  to  some  extent  a  factor  in 
prompting  the  act  and  in  altering  the  method 
of  performing.  Thus  intelligent  behavior  is 
characteristic  of  the  individual,  instinctive  be- 
havior of  the  species.  Each  spider  weaves  its 
web  much  as  any  other  of  the  same  species, 
the  similarities  being  due  to  instinct,  the  dif- 
ferences to  individual  experience.  Sometimes, 
therefore,  instinct  induces  an  action  which  in- 
telligence would  condemn.  We  have  all  seen 
a  startled  rabbit  "freeze"  and  remain  motion- 
leas  until  it  thinks  all  danger  is  past.  This  it 
does  by  instinct,  for  as  a  rule  rabbits  attract 


less  attention  when  still.  But  in  individual 
cases  the  rabbit  may  be  endangered  instead  of 
protected  by  obeying  this  instinct,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  white  rabbit  stops  in  front  of 
a  dark  background. 

Truly  instinctive  acts  are  observed  in  the 
insects  which  live  but  one  season.  The  solitary 
wasp,  before  sealing  the  cell  in  which  it  has 
laid  an  egg,  puts  in  food  for  the  larva.  It 
then  deserts  the  cell ;  the  wasp  which  originates 
in  the  egg  will  certainly  not  be  profiting  by 
experience  or  observation  when  it  repeats  the 
process  in  the  next  generation.  The  solitary 
wasp,  too,  builds  a  hexagonal  cell,  just  as  do 
social  wasps  and  honeybees.  A  round  cell 
would  appear  to  serve  the  purpose,  but  instinct 
preser\'es  the  hexagonal  form. 

IN'STITUTE  OF  FRANCE,  the  name  given 
to  a  group  of  societies  united  into  one  body 
under  the  patronage  of  the  French  govern- 
ment; its  history  covers,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  intellectual  and  social  development  of  the 
French  people.  In  its  present  organization  the 
Institute  embraces  five  Academies: 

( 1 )  The  French  Academy,  organized  by  Riche- 
lieu In  1635.  devoted  to  the  French  language  and 
to  criticism  of  literary  works.  Its  members  are 
often  called  the  Forty  Iminortala.  The  public 
has  In  fancy  created  a  "forty-first  chair"  in 
which  Molidre.  Rousseau,  Dumas,  Balzac,  Daudet 
and  Zola  have  been  seated.  To  be  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  is  one  of  the  highest 
literary  honors  France  can  bestow. 

(2)  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  nicknamed  the  "little  Academy,"  founded 
In  1663,  devoted  to  the  study  of  antiquities,  in- 
scriptions and  ancient  and  Oriental  languages. 

(3)  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1666, 
for  the  promotion  of  mathematics,  physics,  as- 
tronomy ;  In  fact,  the  entire  scientific  field. 

(4)  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in 
1648,  devoted  to  music,  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture.  It  has  brought  out  many  valuable 
art  works. 

(5)  The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, founded  in  1795.  suppressed  in  1803,  but 
restored  in  1832.  given  to  the  discussion  of  phi- 
losophy, psychology,  history,  finance,  law  and  po- 
litical economy. 

The  Institute  of  France  gives  over  $20,000 
annually  in  prizes  for  the  best  work  accom- 
plished in  its  various  departments.  The  mem- 
bers receive  a  small  salary.  Each  academy  has 
its  own  officers  and  funds,  although  the  col- 
lections and  libraries  are  held  in  common.  The 
general  fund  is  in  charge  of  a  committee  of 
two  from  each  academy,  which  acts  with  the 
minister  of  public  education,  its  chairman. 

IN'SULATOR,  a  substance  used  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  electricity,  heat  or  sound;  in 
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other  worda,  something  through  which  these 
forces  wiil  not  pass.  In  the  transmission  of 
electric  currents  insulatora  are  as  important 
as  conductors,  since  electricity  can  be  collected 
only  by  their  use.  A  body  is  said  to  be  insu- 
lated whett  it  is  supported  by  some  non-con- 
ducting substauce,  the  best  insulators  being 
made  of  glaaa,  rubber,  gutta-percha,  porcelain, 
resin,  paraffin,  sulphur  and  dry  silk.  In  order 
that  the  electric  current  may  pass  along  tele- 
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graph,  telephone  and  electric-light  wins  in- 
stead of  escaping  into  the  earth,  the  wires  an 
covered  with  paraffined  cloth,  vulcaniied  nib- 
ber  or  silk.  The  most  common  insulatora  on 
overhead  wires  are  glass  or  porcelain  knobs. 
made  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cup,  and 
used  at  the  pointa  where  the  wires  are  sup- 
ported on  the  poles.  No  insulating  substance 
has  thus  far  been  found  which  will  wholly  pre- 
vent electrical  leakage.    See  ELEcnacrrr. 


tion  against  loss.  Life  gives  rise  to  hazards, 
some  of  which  can  be  foreseen  more  or  less 
clearly;  some,  like  death,  are  altogether  be- 
yond rcckoDing.  It  is  the  same  with  every 
human  enterprise.  No  one  can  aay  what  ships 
will  come  to  port,  what  houses  or  factories 
will  be  destroyed  by  fire.  Chance  alone,  or 
circumstances  so  numerous  or  uncertain  that 
they  can  never  be  taken  fully  into  account, 
determine  the  hazards. 

As  long  as  these  greatest  of  all  risks  have 
to  be  assumed  by  the  individual,  enterprise  is 
paralyzed.  A  ship  merchant,  for  example,  who 
is  quite  ready  to  shoulder  a  reasonable  risk, 
will  hesitate  to  engage  his  fortune  in  a  venture 
the  failure  of  which  will  involve  total  ruin. 
Such  hesitation  is  only  reasonable  prudence, 
and  ruinous  risks  have  therefore  to  be  assumed 
cooperatively  by  groups.  Insurance  has  thus 
a  considerable  social  significance;  it  binds  men 
together  by  uniting  their  interests. 

Losses  which  would  be  ruinous  for  any  one 
manufacturer  can  be  rendered  relatively  slight 
by  being  distributed  among  a  large  number  of 
manufacturers.  The  owner  of  a  plant  is,  there- 
fore, willing  to  pay  a  certain  stipulated  sum 
each  year  into  a  common  fimd,  in  return  for 
the  assurance  that  in  case  his  buildings  are 
destroyed  by  fire  or  damaged  by  an  explosion 
he  will  be  protected  against  loss.  He  pays  a 
certain  definite  sum  for  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing others  share  with  him  the  risk  of  loss.    The 


losses  incurred  by  the  group  in  any  one  year. 
This  is  insurance. 

The  intricate  structure  of  modem  bunoen 
has  given  rise  to  many  kinds  of  insurance: 
against  fire  (fire  insurance) ;  inmic- 
against  shipwreck  (marine  insunuiee) ; 
against  breakage  or  damage  to  ihxi|>- 
erty  through  accident,  or  loesof  future  eaminp 
through  disablement  (accident  insurance);  in- 
demnification of  the  family  in  caae  its  bread- 
winner is  removed  by  death  (life  inaurBDce). 
Under  these  main  branches  there  are  manT 
further  classifications,  as  well  as  insuraiiee 
against  sickness,  unemployment  aod  the  like. 
The  risk  may  be  assumed  1^  commercial  coT' 
porations  as  a  business  or  distributed  coopcfs- 
tivcly  among  the  members  of  a  fraternal  cr 
labor  organization.  By  far  the  greater  put  of 
insured  values  are  intrusted,  hoirever,  to  the 
great  joint-stock  and  mutual  companies,  msOT 
of  which  carry  risks  throughout  the  world. 

Or£anizatioQ.  Joint-stock  companies  and 
mutual  companies  write  most  of  the  insniance 
policies;  the  latter  are  more  numervua  but  the 
former  carry  risks  many  times  as  great.  Hw 
definitcness  of  the  obligation  assumed  by  thcMe 
who  insure  in  stock  companies  has  doubtlcM 
had  much  to  do  with  their  relntiTe  populaiitr. 
The  client  of  a  stock  company  (called  the 
insured)  pays  a  certain  stipuUted  sum  (Ae 
premium)  annually,  in  return  for  iriuch  tbe 
corporation  (the  insurer)  ""ipip-  to  |nt  nh 
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tain  amounts  in  case  of  loss  from  specified 
causes.  In  the  simplest  form  of  mutual  com- 
panies funds  necessary  to  meet  any  loss  are 
raised  by  assessment  after  the  loss  has  oc- 
curred. In  practice,  however,  the  old  mutual 
companies  require  the  insured  to  pay  a  regu- 
lar annual  premium,  holding  him  further 
responsible  for  his  share  of  any  additional 
amount  that  may  be  required  to  pay  losses. 
This  liability  is  usually  limited  to  a  fixed 
amount  or  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cash 
premium.  Many  small  mutual  companies, 
writing  premiums  in  a  restricted  territory, 
have  come  into  existence  within  recent  years; 
they  represent  often  the  cooperative  enterprise 
of  farming  communities.  Such  organizations 
as  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America  and  other 
fraternal  groups  issue  policies  according  to  the 
mutual  scheme. 

Fire  Insurance.  The  working  of  averages, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  insur- 
ance, is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  fire 
insurance.  Statistics  are  carefully  collected  by 
all  companies.  They  show  how  many  build- 
ings of  a  certain  kind  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
on  the  average,  each  year  during  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  is  assumed  that  the  future  will  be 
like  the  past,  and  that  the  average  number  of 
buildings  in  a  given  kind  and  in  given  sur- 
roundings so  destroyed  will  not  vary  greatly. 
For  example,  the  figures  may  show  that  one 
pickle  factory  out  of  every  thousand  bums 
down  each  year,  on  the  average.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  assumed  that  the  risk  mn  by 
any  one  pickle  factory  in  any  future  year  is 
about  one  in  one  thousand.  The  rate  is  fixed 
accordingly,  being  as  nearly  proportionate  to 
the  risk  as  possible.  The  greater  the  risk,  the 
higher  the  premium  charged. 

The  applicant  for  insurance  and  the  company 
enter  into  a  joint  agreement,  which  is  written 
out  in  the  form  of  a  policy,  or  contract.  The 
great  companies  have  now  standardized  their 
policies,  which  are  practically  uniform.  They 
contain  explicit  statements  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  company  in  case  of  loss  and  indicate 
under  what  conditions  the  insurer's  benefit  will 
be  forfeited.  The  applicant,  for  example,  is 
required  to  inform  the  company  of  all  circum- 
stances known  to  him  which  may  affect  the 
nature  of  the  risk;  he  must  give  the  location 
of  the  property  and  the  kind  of  business  con- 
ducted in  it.  If  he  is  insuring  a  dwelling,  he 
will  usually  be  obliged  to  say  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  store  in  it  any  particularly  inflam- 
mable or  explosive  substance.     His  integrity 


and  moral  character  are  of  interest  to  the  com- 
pany insuring  him,  since  fires  are  often  pur- 
posely started  in  order  to  defraud  insurance 
companies. 

On  this  account,  fire  insurance  policies  are 
not  transferred  when  property  is  sold;  though 
in  practice,  companies  usually  allow  such  trans- 
fers on  obtaining  the  proper  signatures.  If  wil- 
ful misrepresentation  or  any  attempt  to  de- 
fraud the  company  can  be  shown,  it  will  usually 
be  freed  from  its  obligation  to  make  good  any 
losses.  When  partial  losses  occur,  the  usual 
practice  is  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment, 
but  in  case  such  an  adjustment  proves  to  be 
impossible,  the  company  often  reserves  the 
right  to  pay  for  repairs.  When  the  loss  is 
total,  the  owner  recovers  the  full  amount  of  his 
policy,  if  his  property  reaches  that  value. 

Fire  insurance  covers  all  loss  due  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  fire.  Thus  it  includes 
loss  by  lightning,  if  the  lightning  is  accom- 
panied by  fire.  It  includes  also  the  damage 
caused  by  water  used  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
and  the  destmction  of  buildings  blown  up  to 
check  a  conflagration,  as  well  as  the  injury  done 
to  property  in  removing  it  from  burning  build- 
ings. 

Accurate  figures  as  to  the  exact  number  of 
insurance  companies  and  the  total  risks  they 
carry  are  not  obtainable.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  approximately  2,000  companies.  The 
risks  carried  in  1915  by  the  companies  operat- 
ing in  New  York  state  alone  were  in  excess 
of  $50,000,000,000.  The  premiums  received 
amounted  to  $396,549,677  and  the  losses  paid 
to  $224,639,583.  The  average  rate  of  the  premi- 
ums in  1912  was  about  $8.90  for  each  $100. 

Marine  insurance  is,  in  its  large  features, 
rather  similar  to  fire  insurance.  One  of  the 
notable  differences  is  that  marine  policies,  like 
life  policies,  are  readily  assignable. 

Life  Insurance.  Two  motives  inspire  men 
to  carry  life  insurance.  Either  they  wish  to 
provide  for  their  families  after  their  death,  or 
they  wish  to  make  a  safe  investment  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  The  form  of  the 
life  policy  has  been  made  extremely  flexible 
so  as  to  accommodate  a  great  variety  of  hu- 
man needs.  With  all  the  variations  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  deal  in  such  an  article 
as  this.  Important  general  classifications  are 
life  policies  and  endowment  policies. 

Under  the  life  policy,  the  insured  agrees  to 
pay  a  fixed  premium  annually  for  life  or  dur- 
ing a  specified  period  or  in  a  lump  sum,  in 
return  for  which  the  company  obligates  itself 
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to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  his  heirs  or  to  any 
named  person  after  his  death.  Under  the  en- 
dowment plan,  the  company  agrees  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  the  insured  himself  at  a  future 
time,  as  ten  or  twenty  years.  If  he  fails  to 
survive  the  term,  a  certain  payment  is  made 
to  his  heirs.  Endowment  policies  are  now 
much  favored  as  investments.  However  the 
policy  be  written,  it  is  essential  that  the 
premiums  •  together  should  pay  all  the  losses 
and  all  the  expenses  of  the  company,  plus 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.  The  rate  is 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  averages.  By  reference  to  mortality  tables 
(see  MoRTAUTY,  Law  of),  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine with  a  reasonable  degree  of  closeness 
how  long  a  person  of  a  given  age  will  survive. 
The  likelihood  of  a  long  continuance  of  life 
is  much  less  in  the  case  of  elderly  than  of 
young  persons;  accordingly,  the  rate  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  insured.  Persons  in  bad 
health  are  often  rejected  as  an  unwarrantable 
risk.  Those  occupied  in  especially  hazardous 
employments  are  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  rate. 
Under  the  tontine  plan,  profits  are  not  di- 
vided until  after  the  lapse  of  a  specified  period 
— ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Often  the  in- 
sured agrees  to  forfeit  his  policy  in  case  he 
allows  his  payments  to  lapse.  No  dividends 
are  credited  to  such  policies  as  fall  due  before 
the  dividend  period  arrives.    The  accumulated 


dividends  are  distributed  at  the  end  of  the 
period  among  such  policies  as  are  actually  in 
force  at  that  time. 

The  life  insurance  in  force  in  1915  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  amounted  to  over 
forty  billion  dollars. 

Since  almost  any  commodity  can  now  be 
insured,  the  varieties  of  insurance  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  given.  Some  of  the  chief  forms, 
not  enumerated  above,  with  the  amount  in 
force  in  1915,  are  as  follows:  personal  accident 
and  health,  five  billion  dollars;  steam  boiler, 
$750,000,000;  plate  glass,  $175,000,000;  burglary, 
$80,000,000. 

Insurance  against  sickness,  accident  and  old 
age  has  become  an  exceedingly  important  put 
of  the  social  program  of  Germany  and  other 
European  countries,  and  the  idea  meets  with 
growing  favor  in  North  America.  In  the  United 
States  such  insurance  schemes  have  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  large  industrial  or- 
ganizations for  the  benefit  of  their  employees. 
The  popularity  of  sick  benefits  has  been  such 
that  many  companies  have  been  organized  to 
offer  insurance  against  sickness,  agreeing  to 
pay  from  $10  per  week  to  $50  per  week  or 
more  in  case  of  iUness  requiring  medical  or 
siu^ical  care.  a.bjl 

Consult  Oephart's  Principlea  of  Inaurance;  alio 
the  reports  of  the  insurance  commissioner  of 
your  state  or  province. 


Insurancey  in  Arithmetic 


In  teaching  insurance  to  young  people  at 
school,  there  should  be  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  class,  full  and  free  enough  to  enable 
them  to  understand  the  meaning  of  insurance 
in  the  business  world,  and  to  become  familiar 
with  the  technical  terms  peculiar  to  the  sub- 
ject; as  insurance,  policy,  rate,  face  of  policy, 
premium,  underwriters,  etc.  The  students  can 
get  much  information  on  this  subject  from 
their  parents,  neighbors,  and  business  men  in 
their  neighborhood.  Why  are  the  rates  of 
fire  insurance  high  or  low?  What  is  the  ef- 
fect on  rates  of  the  location  of  insured  prop- 
erty, of  better  fire  protection,  of  fireproof 
building,  of  fewer  fire  departments,  of  better 
water  supply,  of  nearness  to  sources  of  dan- 
ger? Are  rates  lower  in  city  or  country?  Are 
rates  lower  for  apartment  buildings  or  indi- 
vidual houses,  etc.?  All  these  questions  can  be 
a  source  of  keen  interest.  With  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  the 
arithmetic  arising  from  it  is  a  simple  matter. 


Premium,  or  the  money  paid  to  the  insunmee 
company  for  "taking  the  risk,''  is  ezpreflsed  as 
a  per  cent  of  the  insurance,  or,  as  so  much 
per  $100.    For  example: 

(a)  What  is  the  premium  paid  for  Insorlnff  a 
bam  for  $3800  for  3  3^ears  at  1)4%? 

Solution : 

Insurance = |3800 
Rate=l%% 

Premlum=.01^  X  13800=147.60 
(&)  What  is  the  premium  for  Insuring  a  itock 
of  goods  valued  at  $240,000,  for  %  of  Its  value; 
at  $1.60  per  $100? 

Solution : 

Insurance=%  of  $240.000=$! 80.000 
Premium  =  1800  X  $1.00= $2880.00 
Problems.    1.  What  does  It  cost  a  farmer  to  In- 
sure his  growing  crop  of  whaat  for  $S4,t0f  at 
$2  per  $100? 

Solution : 

Insurance= $24,000 
Rate =$2  per  $100 
Premium  =  240x$2=$480 

2.  A  lake  steamer  is  liiaursd  tar  $S6«^tM  at  1% 
per  year.    What  pranhim  to  paid  tai  •  ywnf 


L*.  "«      M^. 
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Iii8urance= $250,000 

Rate =5%  per  year 

Premium  for  6  years=6x.05  of  1250.000  = 

175.000 

3.  A  farmer  paid  $28  for  insuring  a  shipment 

of  hay  at  1%%  ;  what  was  the  face  of  the  policy? 

Solution : 

128  =  .01%  of  face 

|28  =  .01%Xface 

400 
Face  =  |28.00-^.01%=|gSi^ext^  =  |1600 

The  student  should  come  to  see  how  the 
scope  of  insurance  has  broadened  until  we  find 
it  possible  to  be  guarded  against  loss  of  almost 
any  kind  by  the  many  and  varied  kinds  of 
insurance — burglary,  automobile,  fire,  storm, 
flood,  drought,  building  contractor  or  accident. 

Life  Instirance.  Ordinary  life  insurance  poli- 
cies are  taken  out  at  so  much  per  $1000,  pre- 
mium to  be  paid  annually.  For  example,  a 
man  takes  out  a  $5000  policy  at  $25.50  per 
$1000.  His  annual  premium  is  5  X  $25.50,  or 
$127.50,  during  his  lifetime. 

There  are  other  insurances,  as  limited,  en^ 

dowment  and  term  insurance. 

Problems.    1.  If  a  young  man  takes  out  a  $5000 
twenty-payment  policy  at   $27.40   per  $1000,  how 
much  will  he  have  paid  when  the  policy  matures? 
Solution  : 

1  premium  =5x$27.40  =  $137.00 
20  premiums  =  20x1137  =  $2740 
When  the  policy  matures  he  will  have  paid  in.  In 
premiums,  $2740. 

2.  A  man  pays  $73.80  annually  on  a  $3000  pol- 
icy.    What  is  the  rate  of  premium  per  $1000? 

$73.80 


Rate  per  $1000  = 


=  $24.60 


A  singer  may  insure  himself  against  loss  of 
income  by  injury  to  his  voice;  the  musician 
against  loss  due  to  injured  wrist  or  finger;  the 
dancer  may  fortify  herself  against  similar  loss 
through  injured  foot  or  toe,  and  so  on.  But 
these  situations  present  nothing  new  in  mathe- 
matics. A.H. 

INTAGLIO,  intaVyo,  a  form  of  engraving 
by  means  of  figures  or  lines  hollowed  below 
the  surface.  The  term  is  also  descriptive  of 
the  objects  thus  engraved,  such  as  signet  rings, 
dies  and  copp)erplates.  This  process  is  opposed 
to  that  employed  in  making  a  cameo,  the 
design  of  which  rises  above  the  background, 
called  reliej.  In  an  industrial  sense,  the  term 
is  applied  to  a  hollowed  design  intended  as  a 
mold  for  the  reproduction  of  the  figures  or 
lines.    See  Gems. 

INTELLIGENCE,  in  tel' i jens,  The  Meas- 
urement Op.  Perhapw  the  most  important 
psychological  advance  of  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury has  come  from  the  development  of  exact 
methods  of  measuring  intelligence. 


Although  many  systems  of  mental  measure- 
ment have  been  devised,  all  are  based  upon 
essentially  the  same  principle;  namely,  the 
use  of  standardized  tests.  More  than  a  half 
century  ago  Francis  Galton  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  "obtaining  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  capacities  of  a  man  by  sinking  shafts,  as 
it  were,  at  a  few  critical  points."  The  idea 
Galton  had  in  mind  was  essentially  the  test 
method,  and  it  was  apparently  suggested  to 
him  by  methods  employed  in  the  testing  of 
mineral  ores. 

With  the  development  of  experimental  psy- 
chology during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  numerous  attempts  were  made 
to  measure  mental  capacities  by  the  test 
method.  Although  the  results  of  these  earlier 
investigations  were  not  altogether  unsuccess- 
ful, the  methods  employed  fell  short  of  the 
desired  accuracy  and  were  clumsy  to  apply.  It 
was  not  until  1908  that  the  first  usable  sys- 
tem for  measuring  intelligence  was  given  to  the 
world.  This  was  the  now  famous  Binet-Simon 
Intelligence  Scale,  devised  by  the  French  psy- 
chologist, Alfred  Binet,  and  his  physician-col- 
league, Th.  Simon.  The  Binet-Simon  system 
has  so  many  advantages,  both  in  accuracy  and 
in  ease  of  application,  that  it  has  practically 
superseded  all  other  methods,  and  is  now  in 
constant  use  in  hundreds  of  public  schoob,  in- 
stitutions for  the  feeble-minded,  in  juvenile 
courts,  reform  schools  and  prisons. 

The  Nature  of  the  Binet-Simon  Method. 
The  Binet-Simon  scale  is  made  up  of  an  ex- 
tended series  of  tests  in  the  nature  of  "stunts," 
or  problems,  success  in  which  demands  the 
exercise  of  intelligence.  By  trying  out  many 
different  tests  in  this  way,  Binet  and  Simon 
secured  a  scale  of  fifty-four  tests  ranging  from 
the  three-year  level  to  adult  intelligence. 

The  tests  were  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty 
as  found  by  trying  them  upon  several  hundred 
normal  children  of  different  ages  from  three  to 
fifteen  years.  It  was  found,  for  illustration, 
that  a  certain  test  was  passed  by  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  younger  children,  but 
that  the  per  cent  passing  increased  rapidly  in 
the  succeeding  years  until  finally  practically 
all  the  children  were  successful.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  test  was  passed  by  about  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  normal  children 
seven  years  of  age,  it  was  considered  a  test 
of  seven-year  intelligence;  one  passed  by  65  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  normal  nine-year-olds  was 
considered  a  test  of  nine-year  intelligence,  and 
so  on. 
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Examples  of  Tests  Used.  The  scale  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  tests.  Memory,  for 
example,  is  tested  by  the  repetition  of  sen- 
tences ranging  from  three  to  twenty-six  sylla- 
bles in  length,  and  by  the  repetition  of  digit 
series  ranging  from  two  to  seven  digits  each. 
There  are  several  tests  of  "time  orientation," 
including  distinction  between  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  naming  the  days  of  the  week  and 

I  the  months  of  the  year,  and  giving  the  date. 
Eye-hand  coordination  is  tested  by  drawing 
geometrical  figures  from  copy ;  wealth  of  ideas, 

;  by  naming  as  many  words  as  possible  in  a 
given  time;  perception,  by  defining  words  and 
by  the  description  and  interpretation  of  pic- 

.  tures ;  logical  association,  by  the  detection  of 
nonsense  in  such  statements  as  "I  have  three 
brothers — Paul,  Ernest,  and  myself;"  resource- 
fulness, by  questions  asking  what  one  ought 
to  do  under  given  circumstances,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, if  one's  house  is  afire,  if  one  is  going 
some  place  and  misses  the  train,  etc.  There 
are  also  tests  of  language  comprehension,  of 
knowledge  about  common  objects,  of  ability 
to  comprehend  and  use  abstract  ideas,  and  of 
other  intellectual  powers. 

fi  How  the  Scale  is  Used.  In  using  the  scale  it 
is  only  necessary  to  begin  the  examination 
of  the  subject  at  a  point  where  all  the  tests  are 
passed,  and  to  continue  up  the  scale  until  no 

'  more  successes  are  possible.  We  then  com- 
pare the  subject's  performance  with  the  stand- 
ard for  normal  children  of  the  same  age  and 
note  the  amount  of  retardation  or  advance- 
ment. If  a  subject  goes  as  far  in  the  tests 
as  normal  nine-year-old  children  ordinarily 
go,  we  can  say  that  he  has  a  "mental  age"  of 
nine  years.  If  he  can  go  only  as  far  as  the 
average  eight-year-old  child  we  say  that  his 
"mental  age"  is  eight  years.  In  like  manner, 
a  mentally  defective  adult  may  have  a  "mental 
age"  of  only  five  years,  or  a  young  genius  of 
nine  years  may  have  a  "mental  age"  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  years. 

p,  It  was  chiefly  the  utilization  of  age  stand- 
ards that  gave  the  Binet-Simon  method  its 
great  advantage  over  other  systems  of  tests. 
The  principle  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
"age-grade  method." 

H    Improvements  of  the  Binet-Simon  System. 

'  As  left  by  the  authors,  the  scale  was  far  from 
perfect.  It  was  especially  unsatisfactory  in  the 
upper  and  lower  ranges,  yielding  mental  ages 
considerably  too  high  at  the  lower  end  and  con- 
siderably too  low  at  the  upper  end.  Revisions 
and  adaptations  of  the  scale  designed  to  elimi- 


nate these  imperfections  have  been  made  in 
nearly  all  the  leading  countries.  The  American 
revisions  most  in  use  are  thoee  of  Goddard, 
Kuhlmann  and  Terman.  The  last,  known  as 
the  Stanford  Revision,  is  based  on  tests  of  more 
than  2,300  subjects  of  all  ages.  Besides  cor- 
recting the  location  of  the  tests  used  by  Binet 
and  Simon,  it  has  increased  the  number  of 
tests  from  fifty-four  to  ninety  and  has  defined 
the  procedure  in  such  detail  as  to  make  the 
scale  serviceable  to  teachers,  ph3rsicians  and 
others  who  have  had  little  psychological  train- 
ing. 

The  'Intelligence  Quotient.''  One  of  the 
most  important  advances  has  come  from  the 
discovery  that  in  the  mental  development  of 
a  given  child  the  mental  age  maintains  a  fairly 
constant  ratio  to  the  actual  age.  It  has  been 
found,  for  example,  that  the  five-year-old  of 
four-year  intelligence  (20  per  cent  retarded) 
will  at  the  age  of  ten  years  have  approximatdy 
eight-year  intelligence  (still  20  per  cent  re- 
tarded). The  same  holds  for  children  whose 
mental  age  is  in  advance  of  the  real  age. 

This  discovery  has  given  rise  to  the  use  of 
the  "intelligence  quotient"  (usually  called  the 
IQ).  By  IQ,  therefore,  we  mean  simply  the 
ratio  of  mental  age  to  real  age.  The  ten-year- 
old  of  five-year  intelligence  has  an  IQ  of  50; 
the  ten-year-old  of  twelve-year  intelligence,  an 
IQ  of  120;  the  twelve-year-old  of  nine-year 
intelligence,  an  IQ  of  75;  the  six-year-old  of 
nine-year  intelligence,  an  IQ  of  150,  etc. 

In  calculating  the  IQ  of  adult  subjects  ire 
disregard  the  years  of  real  age  above  sixteen, 
since  it  has  been  found  that  native  mental 
ability  improves  little  beyond  that  age.  The 
twenty-year-old  of  twelve-year  intelligence,  for 
example,  has  an  IQ  of  75  (12-M6=75). 
'  The  Significance  of  Various  InteUigence  Q«i- 
tients.  The  highest-grade  cases  which  find 
their  way  into  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded rarely  test  above  75  IQ.  Anyone  iHw 
tests  as  low  as  70  IQ  may  safely  be  classified 
as  feeble-minded.  Those  between  70  and  80 
IQ  may  be  called  border-line  cases.  Tlwy 
are  far  from  normal,  and  yet  under  favorable 
circumstances  they  may  be  able  to  take  their 
place  after  a  fashion  in  the  social  and  indus* 
trial  world. 

'  Tests  of  unselected  school  children  diow  thil 
about  1  per  cent  fall  as  low  at  70  IQ,  2  per 
cent  as  low  as  75  IQ,  and  6  or  6  per  cent  as 
low  as  80  IQ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  muB- 
ber  of  dull  children  is  equaled  by  the 
having  superior  intdlijfflice,  and  thon 
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extraordinarily  superior  intelligence  are  about 
as  numerous  as  the  feeble-minded. 

Occasionally  a  child  is  found  who  tests  as 
high  as  150  or  even  160  IQ.  An  idea  of  what 
such  intelligence  can  accomplish  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  cases  which  have  come  under 
the  observation  of  the  writer  (Terman):  (1) 
Girl,  aged  seven  and  a  half  years,  IQ  140,  car- 
rying fifth  grade  school  work  with  marks  95 
to  100;  (2)  Boy,  aged  eight  and  a  half  years, 
IQ  150,  leading  his  class  in  the  sixth  grade; 
(3)  Boy,  aged  ten  yeacs,  IQ  140,  doing  excel- 
lent work  in  the  seventh  grade. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  of  75  IQ  are 
never  capable  of  doing  satisfactory  work  in 
the  grade  where  they  belong  by  real  age.  After 
they  have  been  in  school  five  or  six  years  such 
children  are  usually  doing  very  inferior  work 
in  a  grade  from  two  to  four  years  below  where 
they  belong  by  age.  Children  of  95  to  105 
IQ  practically  always  make  normal  progress 
unless  prevented  by  illness  or  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. Those  testing  around  85  IQ  are  merely 
dull;  they  cannot  be  classified  as  feeble- 
minded, but  they  are  rarely  capable  of  making 
the  eight  grades  in  eight  years. 

The  Uses  of  Intelligence  Tests.  The  value 
of  the  test  method  lies  both  in  its  accuracy 
and  its  convenience.  By  its  use  the  child  of 
exceptional  mentality,  whether  feeble-minded 
or  genius,  is  quickly  identified  and  the  exact 
grade  of  his  ability  determined.  The  test  is 
made  in  less  than  an  hour  and  gives  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  a  subject's  intelligence  than 
would  be  possible  on  the  basis  of  years  of  ordi- 
nary observation.  What  a  child  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  in  his  school  work  can  be  fore- 
cast with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  by  means 
of  a  test  given  when  he  enters  school  at  the 
age  of  six  years. 

Largely  because  of  the  lack  of  intelligence 
tests  the  majority  of  high-grade  feeble-minded 
and  border-line  cases  were  formerly  but  rarely 
identified.  Such  individuals  may  be  perfectly 
normal  in  appearance  and  yet  have  the  mental 
traits  of  average  children  of  nine  or  ten  years. 
Their  mental  resources  are  scanty,  they  are 
weak  in  such  powers  as  reasoning  and  judg- 
ment, they  have  little  foresight  or  prudence, 
and  they  are  correspondingly  weak  in  social 
and  moral  responsibility.  They  cannot  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  their  fellows,  cannot 
secure  or  hold  good  positions,  and  therefore 
easily  become  vagabonds,  paupers,  or  criminals. 

Many  investigations  in  which  the  tests  have 
been  applied  in  juvenile  courts,  reform  schools 
189 


and  prisons  prove  that  at  least  one-fourth  of 
the  offenders  who  come  before  the  courts  are 
feeble-minded  and  that  almost  as  many  more 
are  little  above  the  border-line  level.  Of  400 
juvenile  delinquents,  examined  by  one  of  the 
writer's  students,  about  120,  or  30  per  cent, 
tested  below  75  IQ.  Since  the  cost  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  is  conservatively  reckoned 
at  $500,000,000  per  year,  it  is  evident  that  psy- 
chology has  found  here  one  of  its  most  fruitful 
applications. 

Tests  of  vagrants  and  unemployed  have 
given  results  hardly  less  startling.  Of  150 
"hoboes"  tested  under  the  direction  of  the 
writer,  one-fifth  were  found  to  be  definitely 
feeble-minded  and  another  fifth  were  border- 
line cases.  Tests  made  by  others  have  given 
results  in  substantial  agreement  with  these. 
By  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  feeble-minded  persons  now  at  large 
will  ultimately  be  brought  under  the  care  of 
the  state. 

Intelligence  tests  have  many  other  applica- 
tions. Thus  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  rela- 
tive intelligence  of  the  various  races  of  man- 
kind will  have  to  be  answered  by  the  test 
method.  Investigations  have  already  been 
made  which  indicate  that  negroes,  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and  the  Mexicans  are  significantly 
inferior  in  mental  ability  to  the  average  whites 
of  the  United  States. 

Similar  comparisons  of  the  IQ's  of  boys  and 
girls  have  failed  to  show  any  very  significant 
sex  differences  in  intelligence,  although  girb 
have  been  found  to  average  slightly  better 
than  the  boys,  age  for  age.  l.m.t. 

Consult  Stem's  The  Psychological  Methods  of 
Measuring  Intelligence;  Terman's  The  Binet^ 
Simon  Intelligence  Scale;  Including  a  Complete 
Ouide  for  the  Use  of  the  Stanford  Revision  and 
Extension. 

INTEN'SIVE  FARMING.  According  to  the 
ynited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  "the 
man  who  makes  every  part  of  his  land  produce, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  an  intensive 
farmer,  if  he  makes  it  produce  to  its  utmost 
in  quantity  and  quality."  In  Europe  most  of 
the  farms  are  small,  and  the  density  of  popula- 
tion compeb  intensive  farming.  Consequently, 
every  square  rod  of  tillable  land  is  under  cul- 
tivation, and  the  farmers  keep  their  soil  in 
such  a  high  state  of  fertility  that,  notwith- 
standing the  thousands  of  years  of  cultivation, 
the  production  per  acre  increases  from  year  to 
year.  All  waste  that  can  possibly  be  used  for 
fertilizer  is  saved,  and  to  this  are  added  green- 
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manure  crops  and  commercial  fertilizer.  By 
these  means  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  con- 
stantly increased  and  the  European  farmer 
obtains  a  yield  from  one-third  to  one-half 
larger  than  the  American  farmer. 

In  America  land  has  been  plentiful  and 
cheap,  and  the  farmer  has  tilled  large  farms, 
doing  as  little  as  possible,  and  leaving  nature  to 
do  as  much  as  possible.  Wasteful  methods  of 
farming  have  been  the  rule.  Now  that  land  is 
becoming  more  valuable  it  is  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  resort  to  more  thorough  and  scien- 
tific methods  of  tillage.  The  following  lines  of 
agriculture  are  especially  adapted  to  intensive 
farming. 

Dairying.  Many  farmers  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  keeping  cows  at  a  profit  or 
a  loss,  simply  because  they  keep  no  record  of 
the  milk  and  butter  fat  produced  by  each  cow. 
An  intelligent  study  of  the  herd  will  lead  to 
an  improvement  that  will  greatly  increase  the 
dairyman's  profit.  The  Agricultural  College 
of  Ulinois  estimates  that  the  scientific  man- 
agement of  a  dairy  herd,  including  the  rais- 
ing and  harvesting  of  the  crop  and  proper  feed- 
ing, will  increase  the  present  profit  in  milk 
production  fivefold. 

Fruit  Growing.  The  application  of  intensive 
farming  to  fruit  growing  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  raising  of  apples.  The  fruit  grower  aims  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  salable 
fruit.  This  necessitates  careful  attention  to 
the  orchard,  and  the  wise  use  of  cover  crops. 
Pruning,  spraying  and  tillage  are  all  necessary 
to  a  good  crop.  These  suggestions  apply  with 
equal  form  to  the  raising  of  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  grapes  and  small  fniits. 

Truck  Farming.  All  truck  farming  is  neces- 
sarily intensive;  success  depends  upon  a  fertile 
soil,  constant  and  thorough  tillage  and  a  wise 
use  of  fertilizer.  Such  crops  as  onions,  toma- 
toes, lettuce,  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  usually 
yield  a  profit  of  several  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  when  they  are  properly  cared  for. 

Irrigated  Land.  All  land  under  irrigation  is 
farmed  intensively.  The  crops  in  the  irri- 
gated districts  usually  consist  of  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles and  alfalfa.  Since  the  water  obtainable 
can  irrigate  only  small  areas,  the  farmer  must 
realize  the  largest  possible  profit  from  his 
land,  therefore,  the  farms  are  small  and  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Possibilities.  The  best  farm  lands  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  not  excelled  by 
those  of  any  other  country,  yet  their  average 
production  is  scarcely  more  than  one-half  of 


what  it  might  be  under  intensive  farming.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  meet  new  conditions  by 
breaking  up  the  large  farms  and  ranches  into 
small  farms  which  will  be  more  thoroughly 
and  intelligently  cultivated.  wj^jl 

INTEREST  (In  Business).  Interest  is 
money  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  We  pay 
rent  for  the  use  of  another's  farm,  garage, 
house,  etc.,  we  pay  hire  for  the  use  of  another's 
horse,  etc.,  and  we  pay  interest  for  the  tue 
of  another's  money. 

Interest  is  expressed  as  a  per  cent  of  the  sum 
of  money  borrowed.  The  sum  borrowed  is 
called  the  principal;  the  per  cent  paid  is  called 
the  rate.  The  rate  named  is  for  the  use  of  the 
principal  for  one  year;  for  example,  when  we 
say  that  a  man  borrows  $7,000  for  4  years  at 
6%,  we  mean  that  he  must  pay  each  year  as 
interest  6%  of  $7000,  or  $420.  Interest  is  paid 
very  often  semiannually;  at  times  quarterly , 
and  at  times  yearly.  At  the  present  time,  the 
semiannual  payment  is  common. 

Problems.    1.  Mr.  Green  borrows  $1500.  Janu- 
ary 2,  1917,  for  5  years  at  6%.  interest  payable 
semiannually.    What  is  the  semiajinual  interest? 
When  is  the  first  interest  due? 
Solution : 

Prln.=:$1500 

Rate=6% 

Semiannual  Int.  =  .03xll500  =  |45. 

First  Interest  is  due  June  2,  1917. 

2.  Mrs.  Mallon  borrows  $1750  at  5%%  for  1 
years,  Interest  payable  annually.  What  is  eadi 
Interest?  What  is  the  interest  for  the  entire 
time? 

Solution : 
Prln.  =  |1750 
Rate=5Mi% 
Time =3  yr. 

Annual  Int.  =  .05^  X|1750  =  |96.26 
Entire  Int.  =  3xl96.25  =  |288.75 

3.  What  Is  the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of 
175,000  for  8  years  at  4V&%? 

Solution : 

Prin.  =  175,000 

Rate=4%%. 

Time =8  yr. 

Int.  =  8x.04Hx  $75,000 

Int.  =  .36  X  176,000  =  $27,000 

Methods  of  Computing  Interest,  (a)  Ths 
Direct  Method,  When  the  principle  involTed 
is  clear,  this  method  will  be  popular: 

Find  the  interest  on  $360  for  2  yr.  5  mo.  20  di. 

at  6%. 

5  mo.  20  da.=-jY  3rr.=i^  yr. 

Prln.  =  $360 

Rate=6% 

Time  =  2  yr.  B  mo.  20  da. 

Int.  =  2iv66X.0«X$8IO 

Int.-.14%X$360=:$6S.40 
To  use  this  method,  we  must  learn  to  tell  itadfly 
what  part  of  a  year  any  number  of  months  eei 
days  are. 
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7  mo.  12  da.  =  ^ 
4  mo.  10  da.=4v 

1  u 


yr.=»%o  yr. 
yr.  =  i%6  yr. 


6  mo. 


6V6 


«  da=3f  yr.  =  3V6o  yr. 


8  mo.  20  <la.=^  yr.  =  m8  yr. 

Find  the  Interest  on  |1 2,800  for  8  mo.  20  da.  at 
4%%. 

Prtn.  =  |12,800 
Rate=z4V4% 
Time =8  mo.  20  da. 
Int,    =i^8X.04V4Xll2.800 
Int.    =.03UX|12.800  =  |416. 
(6)   The  6%  Method.    The  interest  for  one  year 
on  any  principal  at  6%  is  .06  of  the  principal ;  for 
one  month  it  is  (Vi2  of  .06  or  .005)  of  the  prin- 
cipal ;  for  9ix  days  it  is  (%  of  .005  or  .001)  of  the 
prtncipal;  for  one  day  it  is  (V6  of  .001  or  .000%) 
of  the  principal. 

Put  into  more  concise  form,  we  have : 
Int.  for  1  yr,  =.06  of  Prin. 
Int.  for  1  mo.  =  .005  of  Prin. 
Int.  for  6  da.  =.001  of  Prin. 
Int.  for  1  da.  =.000%  of  Prin. 
UsinfiT  this  method.  And  the  interest  on  $1600 
for  3  yr.  4  mo.  24  da.     (1)  at  6%.     (2)  At  7%%. 
(8)   At  5%%. 
Solution : 

(1)   Prin.  =  11 600 
Rate  =  6% 

Time =3  yr.  4  mo.  24  da. 
Int.    =(.18+.02  +  .004)X|1600 
Int.    =.204  X  $1600  =  1326.40 

(2)  Interest  at  6%  is  1326.40  ;  Interest  at  7%% 

Is  -g—  or  V4  greater. 

Solution : 

Int.  at  6    %  =  |326.40 

Int.  at  1V4%=      81.60    (%  of  $326.40) 

Int.  at  7V4%=    408.00 

(3)  Interest  at  5^^%  is  ^  or  Vi2  'ea«  than  at  6%. 

o 


Solution : 

Int.  at  6    %  =  $326.40 
Int.  at     %%=      27.20 


(H2  of  $326.40) 


Int.  at   6^^%=    299.20 

(c)    The    Thousand-Day    Method.     This    is    a 

clear,  simple  method  which  should  be  more  widely 

known.     It  lends  Itself  to  any  interest  problem. 

It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  any  principal  put 

on  simple  interest  at  S6%  will  double  itself  in  1000 

days;  for  example,  the  interest  on  $800  at  36% 

1  80 

for   1000   days   is   1009^ X.^X $^  =  $800.00,   or 

1 
the  interest  Is  equal  to  the  principal. 

(1)  Find  the  Interest  on  $500  at  6%  for  2  yr. 
6  mo.  18  da. 
Solution : 

The  interest  at  36%  for  1000  days  Is  $500. 
2  yr.  6  mo.  18  da.  =  91 8  da.  or  »i%ooo  of  1000 
days. 

Int.  for  1000  da.  at  36%  =  $600 

Int  for     918  da.  at  36%  =9i%oooX$500 

Hi^=M59.000 

Int.  for  918  da.  at  6%  = -?-^  =$76.50 

Prom  the  above  may  be  seen  the  rule  called  the 
''lOOO  day  rule":     Multiply  the  principal  by  the 


number  of  days,  and  point  off  three  decimal 
places,  that  Is.  divide  by  1000,  and  the  result  Is 
the  Interest  for  the  given  time  at  36%.  Then 
from  this  result  find  it  for  6%  by  taking:  %  of  the 
result:  at  4%  by  taking  H  of  the  result;  at  3% 
by  taking  ^40  of  the  result ;  at  4%%  by  taking  Vi 
of  the  result,  and  so  on. 

To  Find  Rate.    At  what  rate  will  $16,500  yield 
$1,815  Interest  In  2  yr.? 

Solution: 

Int.  for  1  yr.=ii|i^=  $907.50 


Rate 


2 
907.50 


=  .05^2 


"16500 

(Rate  means  the  part  one  year's  Interest  Is  of 

the  principal.) 

To  Find  Principal.     What   principal   at    5^2% 

will  yield  $907.50  interest  in  4  years? 

Solution : 

Int.  for  4  yrs.=  (4X.05V^  or  .22)  of  Prin. 

$907.50  =  .22xPrln. 
$907.50 


Prin.= 


.22 


=  $4125 


To  Find  Time.     In  what  time  will  $450  give 
$68.40  Interest  at  6%? 

Int.  for  1  yr.  =  .06  X  $450  =  $27.00 

$68.40 


Number  of  yrs.= 


$27.00 


=  2%6 


%5  yr.=9^xK  mo.  =  6%  mo. 

6 


A.H. 


Time=  2  yr.  6  mo.  18  da. 

INTEREST  (In  Economics).  When  a  per- 
son does  not  spend  all  he  earns,  he  accumu- 
lates money  which  is  called  capital.  This  capi- 
tal can  be  very  useful  in  developing  new  in- 
dustries or  in  aiding  people  temporarily  in 
need  of  financial  help.  Because  the  man  sav- 
ing money  has  denied  himself  what  his  money 
could  give  him  and  because  he  helps  others 
to  produce,  he  is  entitled  to  a  certain  financial 
return  from  his  loans.  This  return  or  premium 
is  called  interest,  from  the  Latin  interesae, 
meaning  to  influence. 

Economic  View.  In  the  study  of  economics 
three  views  or  theories  of  interest  are  the 
most  prominent;  these  are  abstinence,  produc- 
tivity and  exploitation.  The  abstinence  theory 
holds  that  the  lender  earns  his  interest  for  ab- 
staining from  spending  the  money  in  an  unpro- 
ductive way.  The  'productivity  view  points 
out  that  in  producing  anything,  money  or  capi- 
tal is  as  necessary  as  labor,  and  therefore  de- 
serves a  sort  of  wages  known  as  interest.  The 
exploitation  theory,  very  popular  among  So- 
cialists and  various  organizations,  declares 
labor  the  only  source  of  wealth,  and  interest 
simply  a  tax  collected  by  capitalists  because 
they  have  the  power  to  stop  industries  by  not 
circulating  their  money.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  business  when  a  man  possessing 
capital  invests  it  in  an  industry  he  practically 
lends  it  to  that  enterprise,  even  if  he  himself 
owns  and  manages  the  factory  or  shop.    Such 
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a  man  should  add  the  interest  on  his  capital 
to  the  expense  account  of  his  business  before 
calculating  his  profit. 

Interest,  like  nearly  anything  else,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  money  supply  and  demand.  If 
there  are  large  opportunities  to  make  money 
by  producing  some  commodity,  there  is,  of 
course,  an  increased  desire  to  borrow,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  will  be  high  while  the  unusual 
demand  continues ;  when  money  is  not  urgently 
needed  the  rate  begins  to  fall. 

Legal  Interest  Rates.  The  rates  of  interest 
lawful  in  the  United  States  are  given  here: 


STATE 


Alabama   

AIa.ska   

Arkansas  

Arizona    

California    

Colorado    

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida    

Georgria   

Idaho 

Illinois   

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts    . . 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missouri    

Montana    

Nebraska    

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey    .... 
New  Mexico  .... 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota  . . . 

Ohio    

Oklahoma    

Oregon     

Pennsylvania    . . . 
Rhode  Island    . . . 
South  Carolina    . 
South  Dakota    . . 

Tennessee    

Texas    

Utah 

Vermont    

Virginia 

Washingrton    .... 
West  Virginia   .. 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming    


LEGAL 

BY 

RATE 

CONTRACT 

8 

8 

8 

12 

6 

10 

6 

12 

7 

Any 

8 

Any 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

8 

10 

7 

8 

7 

12 

5 

7 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

10 

6 

6 

5 

8 

6 

Any 

6 

6 

6 

Any 

5 

7 

7 

10 

6 

8 

6 

8 

8 

Any 

7 

10 

7 

Any 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

12 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

12 

6 

8 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

6 

6 

Any 

7 

8 

7 

L2 

6 

6 

6 

10 

8 

12 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

12 

6 

6 

6 

10 

8 

12 

In  Canada.  The  legal  rate  of  inteieat 
throughout  Canada  is  established  at  five  per 
cent,  but  any  higher  rate  may  be  stipulated  by 
agreement  between  contracting  parties.  How- 
ever, by  terms  of  a  law  affecting  professional 
money  lenders,  no  rate  may  exceed  twelve  per 
cent  on  a  loan  of  $500  or  less. 

INTEREST  (In  Pstchologt).  Children  oo 
a  playground  engage  in  different  sorts  of  play. 
Some  are  swinging,  others  are  climbing  poles 
and  others  playing  ball.  When  permitted  to 
choose  their  subjects  high  school  students  indi- 
cate their  individual  likes  and  dislikes  in  the 
selection  of  their  studies.  John  may  choose  a 
course  in  agriculture  and  Henry  one  that  will 
lead  to  a  professional  career.  Mary  may 
choose  household  arts  and  Helen  may  select 
such  studies  as  will  prepare  her  to  become  a 
teacher.  What  is  the  cause  of  these  different 
choices?  The  answer  is  that  each  chooses  that 
which  most  strongly  appeals  to  him,  that  in 
which  he  finds  the  highest  satisfaction.  In 
other  words,  each  chooses  the  line  of  work  in 
which  he  is  the  most  deeply  interested. 

Interest  is  the  value  in  ideas;  we  are  inter- 
ested in  whatever  satisfies  our  ph3r8ical,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  wants.  The  child's  first 
interest  is  in  whatever  ministers  to  hia  physi- 
cal needs,  such  as  food,  clothing,  shelter. 
His  next  interests  are  in  those  things  that 
satisfy  his  mental  needs,  such  as  the  mothei'B 
soothing  care,  the  bright  toy  and  the  daily 
play  with  some  one  who  can  give  him  the  exei^ 
cise  his  system  craves.  His  interests  are  bolh 
pleasurable  and  painful.  He  derives  pleasure 
from  his  cup  of  milk  and  eagerly  looks  for  the 
next  cup  when  the  time  for  it  arrives.  But 
after  he  has  burned  his  hand  on  a  hot  stove 
he  is  interested  in  avoiding  it. 

Interest  is  a  feeling,  and  like  any  other  feel* 
ing  it  is  individual.  The  same  object  will 
arouse  interest  in  some  and  aversion  in  othoik 
and  still  others  will  look  upon  it  with  indiffer* 
ence.  Interest  is  one  of  the  strong  cfaanetcr- 
istics  of  personality,  and  while  many  people 
may  have  similar  interests,  the  interests  cf 
no  two  persons  are  identical. 

Interest  is  immediate  and  remote — immedi- 
ate when  it  is  placed  on  something  that  aatiifiei 
present  needs,  like  food  when  one  is  hin^iy, 
and  a  game  of  ball  when  one  demiea  phyaal 
exercise.  It  is  remote  iHien  fibied  upon  aaa^ 
thing  to  be  attained  in  the  dirtant  future,  nA 
as  entering  upon  a  profeanon  for  iriudi  yean 
of  preparation  are  neoeomy,  or  the  moqpailkm 
of  wealth  as  the  result  of  a  long 
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When  the  remote  interest  is  determined  it  be- 
comes the  guiding  motive  of  one's  life,  and  all 
the  immediate  interests  are  subservient  to  it. 

Interest  and  attention  are  inseparable.  We 
attend  only  to  that  which  interests  us.  Inter- 
est is  also  affected  by  knowledge.  The  child 
takes  no  interest  in  those  objects  which  have 
no  significance  to  him.  New  ideas  must  bear 
some  relation  which  he  can  recognize  to  those 
already  in  his  mind  before  his  interest  in  them 
can  be  awakened.  But  when  the  new  idea  is 
thus  related  the  new  and  the  old  blend  and 
strengthen  each  other  and  the  interest  in  both 
is  increased.  It  is  by  this  development  of 
interest  through  the  association  of  ideas  that 
one's  store  of  knowledge  is  acquired.  Prof. 
William  James  gives  the  following  rule  for 
securing  and  retaining  interest : 

An  object  not  interesting  In  itself  may  become 
Interestingr  througrh  becoming  associated  with  an 
object  in  which  interest  already  exists.  The  two 
ajwoclated  objects  grow,  as  it  were,  together:  the 
Interesting  portion  sheds  its  quality  over  the 
whole :  and  thus  things  not  interesting  in  their 
own  right  borrow  an  interest  which  becomes  as 
real  and  as  strong  as  that  of  any  natively  inter- 
esting thing. 

Another  important  principle  is  that  action 
lends  interest.  A  crowd  will  watch  a  moving 
sign  when  one  without  motion  attracts  little 
or  no  attention.  The  teacher  who  is  active, 
who  can  make  scissors  and  crayon  talk,  will 
hold  the  interest  of  her  pupils.  Vocational 
training  prolongs  school  attendance  because 
the  opportunity  to  do  things  holds  the  pupil's 
interest  in  his  work. 

A  third  principle  is  that  the  more  senses  the 
chOd  can  use  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  an 
object,  the  greater  his  interest  in  it.  If  he 
can  touch  it,  smell  it,  taste  it  as  well  as  look 
at  it,  his  interest  will  last  until  he  has  experi- 
enced each  new  sensation.  Illustrations  in- 
crease the  interest  in  a  book  because  they 
enable  the  reader  to  gain  at  a  glance  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  subject.  Teachers  and 
parents  who  understand  this  principle  supply 
their  children  with  books  having  good  illus- 
trations. 

Interest  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our 
studies  and  should  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
occupatidn.  Work  in  which  we  take  no  interest 
is  the  merest  drudgery,  and  that  young  per- 
son who  discovers  that  he  has  entered  upon 
an  occupation  for  which  he  is  acquiring  a 
growing  dislike  should  make  a  change  before 
it  is  too  late.  wj.r. 

Consult  DeGarmo's  Interest  and  Education. 


Related  Subjects.  The  reader  is  urged  to  re> 
fer  to  the  following  articles  in  these  volumes  in 
the  order  named :  Attbntion  ;  Appbrceptxon  ; 
Association,  Law  of. 

INTERIOR,  Department  of  the,  the  sev- 
enth division  of  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  of  organization. 
It  was  created  in  1849  by  "An  Act  to  Estab- 
lish the  Home  Department,"  and  was  the  first 
of  the  new  departments  demanded  as  the 
result  of  growth  and  expansion  of  the  United 
States.  At  its  head  was  placed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  he  became  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet. 

Its  organization  was  perfected  by  transferring 
from  the  Department  of  State  the  Patent 
Office  and  Copyright  Bureau  and  the  Census 
Bureau;  from  the  Treasury  Department  the 
Land  Office  (see  Lands,  Pubuc)  ;  from  the  War 
Department  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 
jointly  from  the  departments  of  War  and  the 
Navy  the  Pension  Bureau;  the  custody  of  cer- 
tain public  buildings  was  transferred  from  the 
care  of  the  President  to  the  new  department. 
Besides  the  above  the  department  was  given 
charge  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  increasingly  important  Rec- 
lamation Service.  In  1868  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, which  had  existed  for  a  year  without 
being  definitely  assigned  its  permanent  place, 
was  attached  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. In  1912  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 
was  organized  and  made  a  branch  of  this 
Department.  When  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  was  organized,  in  1903,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  was  transferred  to  it 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $12,000  per 
year.  Two  assistant  secretaries  with  salaries 
of  $5,000  and  $4,500,  respectively,  receive  ap- 
pointment in  like  manner.  The  heads  of  the 
various  bureaus  within  the  Department  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  and  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Secretary.    See  Cabinet.  ej).f. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION.  When  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  shipwrecked  and  desolate,  found 
himself  upon  the  shores  of  an  unknown  island, 
his  first  thought  was  to  find  some  kind  of 
shelter.  He  feared  attacks  from  wild  beasts, 
and  possibly  from  wild  and  savage  men,  and 
he  needed  protection  from  the  weather.  The 
stoxy  of  his  experiences  in  digging  his  cave,  in 
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iHiikiinit  tKe  |CT>Mt  $lock»de«  and  finally  in  con- 
^niotinic  his  tivt"^  house,  will  be  read  by  boys 
ami  leiriii  with  lEieai  deli|:hi  as  long  as  books 
aie  read  at  all. 

\\>  K\ay  wvMKfcr  if  Cruso?  tried  to  decorate 
his  hvHts^^  in  any  w:io'«  We  think  he  dxL  for 
the  ittstimM  for  a  K^AUtiful  home  is  present 
in  ewfvooe.  The  cave  men  and  the  cM 
dwviWrs  diew  pieiun»  on  the  valb  and  roo£s 
of  their  dvWhn^  asjd  ihwe  wie  have  diaoprcird 
aiVr  thvx^^^jotds  of  x>f*r5.  TSe  Indtat^  cwreted 
thetr  tefy^Wi  with  ;<kir«i^  and  !^pKPe$  aifed  aD 
kuki^  v<  s>'tkS.'4?v  u$£Sif:  tbr  br^t«st  cokxs 
they  vvtiii  oNa::i.  Tbe  d-j^vci  ce  the  faesder 
OR  tise  riarasi  a=si  tSae  tvx^  s2uftc^  of  the  ssoer 
a:^  :ft3W'  tc  :«^^w  scoe  be*  of  decvcatk*.  IVr- 
kif^  55  »?  cdSr  a  <3i:34y  portare  froca  a  jiio^« 


bfcS  or  tiie  bcT^ci:  vVXYT  free:  a  T^mg^jinf :  te; 

WSca  v\x:  w^rrsT  hTik  y.x:  ^tsr?;^  :^«sfi  snixy 
Ktar?  :a:  "-riiUyta^c  Kxss^."  JVciaip^  yen  ioa 
ew  iLvr  ?ujk3:«^  ir  a  .vmfr  ct  tif  yari  jr  ri»y- 

^;^t^6tt«v   jaai  :jr  :v«s^  r^  «c«nwf  cik 
fTvot  assk^^urr     Or.  y*ic  sqcdfi  la-re  5:nm£  a 

^•di«iTf<  iini  *"^i^cvaM!v     TVfr*  i«  ii2u;y  wai^s 

nn:    :srinif  j^j^xm?  hts^jt  ztt  re  i.  jar  isf?  at 
'W'f^^^'nr  ^^<^   ?:;vizfi«'  a3ft£  isJtQsesv   issnc  iiiger 

wd3:  ^^ise  naot^ratis  ^vmif  ^r^ftry  jr=scir 


'Slinui!!  w^  ii»j  'x»r-'*r  tmuxl  ul  H**iaL  2uiQ9e.  in? 

T^hf  ihsc   ^pip*    a  'Otf   r:»iir  iisin*  suw^  a 
ixv^jjf.    'IT  i   iinriex     TTxtf   irsJs  ipt   it 

'^.vd    sa.'   >r   'ma*r  ^^  *au:  aiit  i*wir 
w»Jss  >uc  s^  .-ir  arjc!  iouuipi  or  r 

'*u>    "rc-r.?t*i    St-    "iri^acrs    r    ^*»**r    lie 


«     .      ..V  V.     ^ 


There  dhoold  be  u 
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niTEBIOR  DECOKATION  3C 

I  follow,  step  by  step,  the  construction 
lapeible  mode)  for  a  dioing  room,  the 
[ure  in  the  color  plate.  First  prepare 
U>oards  for  floor  and  walls.  Cut  one 
i"»14',  for  the  back  wall  (Fig.  2).  Cut 
oea  for  the  end  walla,  each  8Wx9V&". 
iece  for  the  floor  Il^'xlS". 
^orating  our  dining  room  we  will  work 
wall  at  a  time.  Let  lis  begin  with  the 
II,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
,ce.  The  first  thing  to  decide  upon  is 
r  Bcheme.  A  general  scheme  of  orange 
te   will   be   appropriate   and    efi'ective. 


5  IHTEBIOR  DECORATION 

Cut  two  pieces,  each  4"  long,  for  the  uprights. 
Paste  these  in  place,  bo  b  alight  projection 
of  the  sill  is  seen  at  each  end,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  2,  Cut  a  7"  length  for  the  top  of  the 
frame,  and  paste  it  in  position. 

The  window  frame  is  subdivided  into  inter- 
esting proportions  by  pasting  quarter-inch 
strips  vertically  and  boriiontally  within  the 
frame,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Rectangles  of  pale 
blue  paper  (to  represent  window  panes)  are  cut 
and  pasted  within  these  openings  (see,  also, 
color  plate).  Cut  from  the  warm-brown  paper 
a  strip  %"xl4'.    Paste  this  at  the  bottom  of 


FIG.   3.     DINING  ROOM 


»  not  mean  that  we  shall  select  bright 
for  woodwork  or  wall  paper.  Cream 
uff,  light-brown  and  dark-brown  are 
of  orange.  Wc  know  the  great  variety 
of  blue. 

3"xl4"  strip  of  cream  manila  paper 
ese.  Paste  it  at  the  top  of  the  back 
Jut  a  SVj'xH"  strip  of  light-brown 
id  paste  it  below  the  frieze,  to  cover 
(Scraps  of  amall-ligured  or  delicately 
nail  paper  could  be  used,  if  desired.) 
eral  half-inch  strips  of  warm-brown 
r  the  trim. 

next  plan  the  dimen-sions  and  placing 
rindow  fraiiic.  C'ut  from  one  of  the 
,  strips  ;i  piece  7Vi"  lonu.  Paste  this 
om  the  bulloin  and  3I4"  in  from  the 
:  of  the  wall,  forming  the  window  sill. 


the  wall  for  a  baseboard.  Cut  strips  of  warm- 
brown  paper  H"  wide,  for  picture  molding 
and  plate  rail.  Paste  these  in  position,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.    The  wall  is  now  ready  for  the 


steps  In  rutllng  shape  at  chair, 
furniture,  and  for  such  decorations  as  we  may 
wish  to  add. 

The  two  chair  shapes  shown  in  Fig.  3  are 
cut  from  dark-brown  paper,  following  the  steps 
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shown  in  Fig.  4.  They  are  pasted  against  the 
nail,  on  either  side  of  the  window,  giving  a 
balanced  effect. 

The  bowl  of  nasturtiuma  in  the  window  plays 
no  small  part  in  our  color  scheme.    Dark-blue 


paper  was  chosen  for  the  bowl,  and  bright- 
orange  tones  for  the  flower  shapes.  Leaf 
shapes  were  cut  from  green  paper.  The  deco- 
rative pottery  shapes  pasted  above  the  plate 
rail  were  cut  from  orange,  blue  and  white 
papers. 

The  steps  in  arranging  the  left  and  right 
walls  are  shown  in  Figs,  5  and  6.    Of  course. 


FIG.   6 
Left  wall  of  dlninB  room.  ; 
n  cutting  shape  ot  sideboarc 


1  Btepa  necessary 


the  same  colored  papers  are  used  on  these  wails 
as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  back  wall.  In 
the  right   wall   the   hangings   were   cut  from 


S  INTERJXCTIOH 

medium-blue  paper.  When  the  three  wails  are 
tinished  they  are  joined  together  by  Btripa  td 
thin  muslin,  pasted  to  form  hii^ea  on  the  back. 

The  largest  piece  of  cardboard  is  intended 
for  the  floor.  It  should  be  covered  with  the 
same  brown  paper  that  was  used  for  bate- 
boards  and  moldings.  A  simple  rug  design, 
consisting  of  panels  of  medium-  and  dark-blue 
paper,  was  pasted  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
The  outside  measurement  of  the  rug  was  Ti" 
xl2". 

The  completed  model,  set  in  positioo,  ■ 
shown  in  Fig.  3  and  in  the  color  plate,     ba. 

INTERJECTION,  inter  jek'ikun.  Thename 
irUerieetion  largely  explains  the  natrire  of  tbia 
part  of  speech,  for  it  is  derived  from  two  Latin 
words  meaning  tkrovm  tn  between.  The  intei^ 
jection  is  an  exclamation — expressing  surptiK, 
pain,  or  some  other  sudden  or  intense  feeling- 
thrown  into  the  sentence  as  an  independent 
clement.  It  beara  no  grammatical  relation  to 
the  other  words  and  is  not  needed  to  complete 
the  sense.  Therefore  it  does  no  work,  gram- 
matically speaking;  yet,  rightly  used,  it  strike* 
the  emotional  keynote  of  the  sentence.  Be- 
cause of  this  characteristic  it  baa  been  likened 
to  a  small  boy  sitting  on  the  fence  at  a  base- 
ball game  and  exclaiming  delightedly  or  dis- 
gustedly, as  the  case  may  be,  over  the  playing 
of  the  team. 

Among  interjections  are  included  botb  special 
words  which  have  no  other  use,  such  as  aim! 
and  words  belonging  to  other  parte  of  apecct 
when  used  in  an  esclamat<ay  aense. 

DeriTed  IntnJectioDB.  Almost  any  wcnl  be> 
longing  to  any  part  of  speech  may  serve  as  u 
interjection,  the  voice  or  the  punctuation  mak- 
ing it  exclamatory.  The  following  senteneci 
are  given  in  illustration :  Noun — "BtifUi! 
and  the  great  nation  thrills  and  leaps  to  armir 
Pronoun— "He.'  What  can  he  do  unaJdadT" 
Verb — "Hark!  Hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate 
sings."  Adjective — "Enaugh!  I  will  not  piv 
the  Seer."  Adverb— "QuicUv'  catch  hold  d 
the  rope!"  Conjunction — "But!  I  ncocniM 
no  'buts.* " 

0  and  Oh.  While  the  line  ia  not  bok 
sharply  drawn  between  these  two  forma  of  tfat 
interjection,  O  is  generally  used  in  i  iiiiiwiiM 
of  wishing  and  always  in  direct  addren.  I> 
Hamlin  Garland's  poem,  /n  tAe  Oram,  the  a- 
tcrjection  in  one  verae  intrtxluGea  a  wiA: 


and  in  a  later  verse  ia  uaed  m  the 
of  address: 
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O  far-off  plains  of  my  west  land ! 
O  lands  of  winds  and  the  free. 
Swift  deer — my  mist-clad  plain  ! 

Oh  has  a  wider  and  more  common  use,  indi- 
cating various  emotions,  such  as  surprise,  pain, 
grief,  fear,  horror  or  longing.  Thus  in  Mark 
Antony's  phrase,  "Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there, 
my  countrymen!"  the  interjection  expresses 
mingled   horror  and  sorrow.  l.M3. 

INTERLAKEN,  in  ter  lah' ken,  meaning  be- 
iween  the  lakes,  is  a  village  of  Switzerland 
in  the  valley  of  the  River  Aar,  between  lakes 
Thun  and  Brienx.  One  of  the  most  popular 
resorts  of  the  Alps,  it  is  usually  the  first 
point  in  the  journey  through  the  beautiful 
Swiss  country,  visited  annually  by  from  30,000 
to  50,000  tourists.  The  highway  between  the 
lakes  is  a  continuous  line  of  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses;  a  former  Augustinian  monastery, 
founded  in  1130,  and  now  occupied  by  govern- 
ment offices,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  village. 
Population,  1910,  3,750. 

INTERMEZZO,  in  ter  med' zo,  a  short,  musi- 
cal piece,  generally  of  light,  sparkling  char- 
acter, introduced  between  the  acts  of  a  serious 
opera  or  drama.  Almost  all  the  earlier  Italian 
plays  were  relieved  by  intermezzi,  many  of 
these  being  at  first  merely  simple  songs.  In 
1733,  through  the  influence  of  Pergolesi,  an 
Italian  composer,  the  intermezzo  was  with  great 
success  performed  as  a  separate  work  in  one 
act.  Not  until  seventeen  years  later  (1750)  was 
it  introduced  in  this  form  into  England.  The 
intermezzo  still  holds  a  place  upon  the  stage 
as  an  independent  piece,  although  the  dance 
has  now  displaced  it  somewhat.  The  Entr'actes 
composed  by  Beethoven  for  Schiller's  Egmont, 
by  Schubert  for  Rosamunde,  and  by  Men- 
delssohn for  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  are  familiar  to  all  music-lovers.  The 
intermezzo  played  during  the  intermission  in 
Mascagni's  popular  opera  Cavalleria  Rusticana 
is  also  a  general  favorite. 

INTERNAL-COMBUSTION  ENGINE.  See 
Gas  Engine. 

INTER 'NAL  REVENUE,  that  part  of  the 
income  of  a  government  which  is  derived  from 
taxes  imposed  upon  commodities  manufactured 
within  the  country,  thus  being  distinguished 
from  taxes  upon  imports,  called  tariffs,  or  for- 
eign revenue.  In  the  system  of  taxation  em- 
ployed in  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Australia  and 
on  the  Continent  these  internal  taxes  are  called 
inland  revenue,  or  excise  duties;  the  economic 
principle  is  the  same  in  all  countries,  by  what- 
ever name  the  tax  may  be  called. 


Every  government  must  raise  money  to 
defray  its  expenses,  and  the  best  means  to 
employ  is  considered  one  of  its  most  serious 
problems.  The  means  by  which  revenue  can 
be  secured  are  few:  (1)  a  direct  tax  may  be 
levied  upon  every  person,  regardless  of  age  or 
sex;  this  would  be  a  very  heavy  burden,  in 
the  United  States  amounting  to  more  than 
$12  per  capita  each  year,  or  $60  for  a  family  of 
five  persons,  while  in  Canada  a  like  tax  on 
each  person  would  be  $15;  (2)  a  tax  might  be 
levied  upon  the  property  of  individuals,  which 
is  the  system  employed  in  raising  state  and 
local  revenue;  (3)  the  entire  sum  might  be 
raised  by  heavy  duties  on  imports,  but  the 
burden  might  not  be  equitably  distributed;  (4) 
it  might  result  wholly  from  taxes  upon  articles 
of  domestic  manufacture,  but  the  same  objec- 
tion might  be  advanced. 

The  United  States  has  levied  direct  taxes 
upon  the  people's  property  only  three  times, 
and  then  only  as  emergency  measures — in  17ft8, 
1812  and  1861.  More  than  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  are  appropriated  by  each  Congress  to 
support  the  machinery  of  government,  or  at 
the  rate  of  about  $750,000,000  per  year,  and  the 
required  sum  is  constantly  increasing.  Of  this 
vast  amount  about  one-half  is  secured  from 
foreign  import  taxes,  about  $250,000,000  from 
postal  receipts,  and  the  balance  from  taxes 
upon  domestic  manufactures. 

When  once  it  was  determined  to  levy  an  in- 
ternal revenue  tax,  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  articles  which  should  bear 
the  burden — whether  they  should  be  selected 
from  the  lists  of  necessities  or  from  luxuries 
only.  The  latter  plan  was  determined  upon, 
except  when  the  nation  faced  extraordinary  de- 
mands, and  choice  was  limited  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  those  things  which,  through  over-indul- 
gence, may  be  called  vices.  Thus,  liquors  and 
tobacco  in  all  their  forms  have  been  made  to 
yield  a  revenue  since  the  first  excise  bill  was 
passed  in  1791.  The  law  of  that  year  was  very 
\inpopular;  the  people  were  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  new  economic  measure,  particularly  in 
Pennsylvania,  where,  in  1794,  the  Whisky  Insur- 
rection occurred. 

Every  war  the  country  has  waged  has  made 
demands  for  immediately-increased  revenues, 
and  internal  taxes  have  proved  the  quickest 
and  siurest  source.  They  may  be  expanded  at 
any  given  time  to  cover  a  great  variety  of 
articles.  Therefore,  when  the  wars  of  1812, 
1845,  1861  and  1898  necessitated  larger  revenues 
than  were  flowing  into  the  Treasury,  taxes  were 
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placed  upon  bank  stocks,  checks,  legal  papers, 
matches,  playing  cards,  licenses,  gross  receipts 
of  railroads  and  insurance  companies,  and  the 
like.  With  the  passing  of  the  emergencies, 
the  tax  was  each  time  decreased  by  repeal  of 
provisions  applying  to  specified  articles. 

Alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  products  have 
always  produced  the  greater  part  of  the  reve- 
nue in  ever>'  internal  revenue  law  passed  in  the 
United  States;  at  the  present  time  oleomar- 
garine, or  butterine,  adulterated  butter,  snuff, 
opium,  playing  cards,  national  bank  circulating 
notes,  net  corporation  profits  above  $5,000  per 
year,  and  personal  incomes  are  also  taxed  (see 
Income  Tax).  The  annual  revenue  from  all 
these  sources  is  about  $350,000,000. 

Internal  revenue  taxes  have  always  been 
opposed  to  some  extent  by  the  people.  They 
necessitate  government  interference  with  pri- 
vate affairs,  in  that  manufacturers  must  make 
reports  of  their  products  and  submit  to  inspec- 
tion; they  increase  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
in  many  cases  demand  employment  of  addi- 
tional capital,  and  finally  add  to  the  price  the 
consumer  is  obliged  to  pay.  Nevertheless,  with 
respect  to  the  last  contention,  the  proportion 
of  each  purchase  which  the  tax  represents  is 
extremely  small,  and  in  times  of  peace  usually 
the  items  taxed  are  such  as  one  need  not  pur- 
chase unless  he  wishes  to  do  so.  It  is  certainly 
less  of  a  financial  burden  than  a  direct  cash 
annual  contribution  from  each  member  of  a 
family. 

In  the  United  States  from  1801  until  the 
second  war  for  independence  internal  revenue 
taxes  were  abolished  by  the  political  party 
then  in  power,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  Democratic  organization,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  unnecessary  to  American  insti- 
tutions. But  war  necessities  restored  them,  and 
since  they  have  been  recognized  as  a  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  nation's  financial  policy. 

Inland  Revenue.  In  Great  Britain  the  chief 
source  of  income  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment is  inland  revenue,  generally  known  as  the 
excise,  or  excise  duties.  The  excise  in  Eng- 
land dates  from  the  Commonwealth,  when  the 
heavy  expenses  made  necessary  duties  of  every 
description.  When  the  Royalists  returned  to 
power,  however,  the  duties,  instead  of  decreas- 
ing, continued  to  increase  in  number  and 
amount.  Excise  duties  from  the  first  were 
levied  on  the  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  whisky 
and  similar  articles. 

Popular  feeling  against  these  taxes  ran  high 
for  many  years,  the  definition  of  excise  given 


in  Samuel  Johnson's  dictionary  being  an  ei- 
pression  of  the  prevailing  sentiment:  ''A  hate- 
ful tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged 
not  by  the  common  judges  of  property  but 
wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is 
paid."  Since  Johnson's  day  the  excise  duties 
have  been  greatly  lowered,  their  method  of 
collection  has  been  systematized  and  the  bur- 
den has  been  equitably  distributed.  In  cer- 
tain sections  the  excise  is  still  disliked,  but  it 
is  recognized  as  a  just  means  of  revenue.  There 
also  remain  in  Great  Britain  certain  excise 
licenses  for  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  liqu(HS, 
for  other  trades,  such  as  auctioneers,  pawn- 
brokers, etc.,  hunting  licenses  and  licenses  for 
carriages,  automobiles  and  armorial  bearings. 
The  administration  of  these  numerous  taxes 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue. 

In  most  of  the  British  colonies  the  excise 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  mother 
country.  In  Canada  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment levies  a  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
whisky  and  tobacco,  although  prohibition  is 
rapidly  decreasing  the  revenue  from  liquor. 
The  income  from  these  three  items  is  about 
$17,000,000  a  year,  or  one-eeventh  of  the  total 
revenue  of  the  Dominion.  The  coUectioD  of 
the  excise  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Inland  Revenue.  In  Austnlii 
the  excise  duties  are  levied  by  the  Common- 
wealth and  are  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Customs.  zsn. 

INTERNATIONAL  DATE  LINE,  an  imagi- 
nary line,  from  pole  to  pole,  extending  from 
north  to  south,  drawn,  except  for  slight  wnr 
tions  at  the  180th  meridian  of  longitude,  or 
halfway  around  the  world  from  the  **giTeB 
meridian"  at  Greenwich.  It  marks  the  plaee 
on  the  globe  from  which  the  beginning  of  each 
new  day  is  reckoned. 

If  a  person  could  leave  New  York  at  noon 
on  Saturday  and  travel  westward  at  a  rate  mu- 
form  with  that  of  the  sun,  he  would  tnTcl 
fifteen  degrees  in  one  hour,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  he  would  have  circled  the 
globe.  According  to  local  time  wherever  he 
happened  to  be,  it  would  still  be  noon  on  Sit- 
urday,  for  everywhere  he  went  the  sun  wvM 
continue  to  stand  directly  overhead;  but  a^ 
cording  to  the  time  in  New  York  at  the  end  d 
his  journey,  it  would  be  noon  on  Sunday.  Thm 
the  traveler  would  have  lost  a  day,  becawe  the 
earth,  relative  to  his  position,  would  have  wadft 
no  revolution.  On  the  ccwtnury,  a  tiwckr 
going  eastward  at  the  same  rate  wadd  pii 
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a  day,  for  the  earth  would  have  made  two 
revolutions.  If  two  people,  starting  from  the 
same  poiat,  travel  id  opposite  directions 
around  the  earth,  their  reckoning  of  time  would 
differ  by  two  days. 

As  confusion  would  be  endless  if  the  reckon- 
ing of  time  were  unbroken  around  the  earth, 
it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  point  at  which 
the  date  should  change  automatically.  The 
meridian  of  180°  longitude  wsa  chosen  for  the 
reasons  that  it  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  far  from  civilised  countries,  and 
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that  it  ia  exactly  halfway  around  the  world 
from  Greenwich.  The  theoretical  date  line  is 
therefore  this  ISOtb  meridian,  but  in  practice  it 
is  more  convenient  to  deviate  slightly  from 
the  meridian,  to  avoid  the  division  of  coun- 
tries or  islands.  Thus  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  Siberia,  though  nearly  15°  east  of  the 
180th  meridian,  lies  west  of  the  date  line 
agreed  upon.  Similarly  Sumoa  and  part  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  though  west  of  180°,  are 
east  of  the  line.  If  the  date  line  were  drawn 
exactly  north  and  south,  locul  difficulties  might 
ariae — in  some  island  the  day  might  be  Tues- 
day to  one  man  and  Monday  with  his  neigh- 
bor; so  the  line  is  deflected  wherever  con- 
venient. 

The  international  date  line  has  never  been 
drawn  by  legal  agreement  among  the  nations, 
but  genera]   practice  has  determined   its  loca- 

IHTESNATIOHAL  LAW,  or  the  Law  of 
Nations,  is  the  general  name  applied  to  those 
rules  which  independent  states  obser\'e  or  are 
expected  to  observe  in  their  conduct  toward 
one    another.     In    other    words,   the    law    of 
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nations  is  that  eoUeelion  oj  utages  which  dvU- 
tMed  nations  have  agreed  to  obierve  in  their 
relatioTtt  tirith  each  other.  International  law 
deab  with  states,  namely  independent  and  sov- 
ereign states,  just  as  municipal  law  deals  with 
individuals.  But  there  are  several  important  ' 
differences  between  international  and  municipal 
laws.  International  law  is  not  made  by  any 
legislative  authority;  it  is  not  interpreted  by 
any  established  judicial  body;  and,  more  than 
that,  it  cannot  be  enforced  by  a  superior  power. 
It  is  based,  first  of  all,  upon  common  concep- 
tions of  right  and  justice,  and  then  upon  a  set 
of  definite  treaties  and  conventions  concluded 
between  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  contains 
a  set  of  rules  and  customs  which  have  no 
other  binding  force  than  the  consent  of  those 
who  obey  it. 

But  the  voluntary  declaration  of  the  states  of 
their  intention  to  comply  with  the  rules,  and 
the  fact  that  any  well-established  rules  are 
d>served,  show  that  international  law  does 
possess  a  binding  character.  The  fact  that 
states  which  break  any  of  the  accepted  rules 
try  to  explain  that  their  conduct  is  in  accord- 
ance with  international  law  also  shows  the 
binding  character  it  has  acquired. 

Sources  of  International  Law.  International 
law  is  of  recent  origin  and  is  the  result  of  the 
growing  spirit  that  principles  of  humanity 
ought  to  govern  relations  between  the  nations. 
Treaties  and  agreements  between  states  are 
among  the  principal  sources  of  international 
law.  The  usual  method  followed  now  is  to 
hold  conferences  to  which  the  various  powers 
send  delegates.  The  first  of  these  conferences 
was  held  at  Paris  in  1856,  and  its  decisiooB, 
called  the  Declaration  o)  Paris,  were  the  first 
step  toward  the  codification  of  the  rules  of 
international  law.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  (which  see),  held  in  ISH. 
But  the  great  work  of  putting  into  writing 
and  codifying  the  rules  that  had  been  floating 
as  unwritten  law  in  the  conscience  of  the 
civilized  nations  was  undertaken  by  the  two 
conferences  held  at  the  Hague  in  1899  and 
1907.  The  lost  great  codification  of  interna- 
tional law  was  accomplished  at  the  London 
Naval  Conference  held  in  1909,  which  formu- 
lated the  so-called  Declaration  of  London. 

General  Aspects  of  International  Law.  In- 
ternational law  deals  with  sovereign  states. 
Each  state  has  certain  rights  and  duties,  which 
are  recognized  by  the  other  states,  and  the 
mutual  recognition  of  these  rights  and  duties 
forms  the  basis  of  international  law.    Amoni 
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the  chief  rights  of  a  sovereign  state  are  inde- 
pendence, equality  with  other  states,  deter- 
mination of  its  own  form  of  government, 
absolute  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
own  territory  and  over  its  own  resident  citi- 
zens. One  of  the  chief  rights  of  sovereign 
states  is  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the 
high  seas,  which  means  that  the  high  seas  are 
free  to  the  merchant  and  war  vessels  of  all 
states.  The  sea  which  washes  the  coast  of  a 
state  is,  to  the  extent  of  three  miles  from 
shore,  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  that  state.  This  forms  what  is  known  as 
the  territorial  waters. 

Among  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  state  are 
respect  for  the  rights  of  other  states;  the 
maintenance  of  an  orderly  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment; good  faith  in  its  dealings  with  other 
states  and  compliance  with  the  generally  ac- 
cepted rules  of  international  law.  One  of  the 
oldest  canons  of  international  law  is  that  relat- 
ing to  ambassadors  and  other  representatives 
sent  by  one  state  to  another.  The  persons  of 
such  representatives  are  held  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, and  the  same  applies  to  their  official 
residence  and  offices.  Their  families,  official 
suite  and  their  property  also  enjoy  special 
privileges. 

International  Law  in  War.  War  profoundly 
modifies  and  changes  the  usual  relations  be- 
tween the  nations.  The  contending  parties  in 
war  are  known  as  belligerents,  and  other  states 
are  known  as  neutrals.  Treaties  existing  be- 
tween belligerents  are  usually  abrogated  or 
suspended  during  war,  except  as  regards  articles 
concerning  the  conduct  of  war.  The  possible 
areas  over  which  operations  are  permissible  are 
the  territories  of  the  belligerent  states  and  the 
high  seas. 

War  on  Land.  We  give  below  some  of  the 
rules  framed  by  the  various  international  con- 
ferences for  the  conduct  of  warfare  on  land 
between  civilized  nations.  Belligerents  are  for- 
bidden to  use  poison  or  poison  weapons;  to 
kill  or  wound  through  treachery  or  after  an 
enemy  has  laid  down  his  arms  and  surren- 
dered; to  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given; 
to  employ  weapons,  projectiles  or  substances 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  unnecessary  pain; 
to  make  improper  use  of  the  flag  of  truce, 
national  flag  or  the  badge  of  the  Red  Cross 
(which  see) ;  to  seize  or  destroy  enemy's  prop- 
erty except  when  actually  necessary;  to  bom- 
bard undefended  towns;  to  give  up  a  city  or 
place  to  pillage,  sack  or  plunder,  even  if  taken 
by  assault;  to  bombard  buildings  devoted  to 


the  care  of  the  sick  or  wounded,  religious  wor- 
ship, art,  science,  charity  and  historical  build- 
ings and  monuments,  provided  they  are  not 
used  for  military  purposes. 

Enemy's  troops  which  surrender  or  are  cap- 
tured are  prisoners  of  war.  Prisoners  of  war 
must  be  treated  humanely  and  must  be  given 
as  good  food,  beds  and  clothing  as  are  given 
the  troops  of  the  captor.  The  cost  of  keeping 
prisoners  is  to  be  repaid  by  their  governments 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Sick  and  wounded  are 
to  be  cared  for  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

In  time  of  war  there  is  occasionally  inter- 
course between  the  belligerents,  which  should 
be  held  sacred.  Such  intercourse  includes  the 
interchange  of  prisoners,  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  the  passage  of  flags  of 
truce  and  the  engaging  in  treaties  of  capitula- 
tion. 

A  war  is  terminated  either  by  treaty  or  con- 
quest. The  latter  must  be  complete  before 
it  is  regarded  as  effective,  and  it  must  be 
accomplished  by  a  proclamation  of  annexa- 
tion, if  territory  is  retained.  After  a  conquest 
the  conqueror  succeeds  to  all  the  liabilities  of 
the  conquered. 

War  at  Sea.  The  area  in  which  naval 
operations  may  take  place  comprises  the  high 
seas  and  the  territorial  waters  of  the  belliger- 
ents. The  objects  sought  in  naval  warfare 
are  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  of  his 
sea-borne  trade;  and  also  the  protection  of 
the  nautical  territory  and  its  8ea4>onie  trade. 

Below  are  given  some  of  the  rules  which 
belligerents  must  observe  in  the  prosecution 
of  naval  warfare.  Most  of  them  are  found  in 
the  Declaration  of  London  in  1909.  Enemy 
warships  may  be  captured  outside  of  neutnl 
waters,  and  the  vessel  is  a  priie  of  war,  so 
prize  court  proceedings  being  necesBuy.  Ves- 
sels owned  by  citizens  of  belligerent  states  aie 
subject  to  capture  as  enemy  property.  Eneny^ 
goods  on  an  enemy's  vessel  are  also  subject 
to  capture,  but  not  enemy's  goods  on  a  neutnl 
vessel.  The  United  States  has  always  strives 
to  make  it  a  rule  of  international  law  thai 
private  property  not  contraband  of  war  (whidi 
see)  be  exempt  from  capture,  but  that  rak 
has  not  been  adopted.  After  a  merchant  t»- 
sel  has  been  captured  it  must  be  brought  be- 
fore a  prize  court  to  detennine  idwther  it 
ought  to  be  rightfully  captured  and  eos- 
demned.  Belligerent  veaseb  of  war  iMve  tbe 
right  to  visit  and  eeuch  all  prirale 
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belligerent  or  neutral,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  they  carry  goods  that  are  contraband 
of  war.  Belligerents  have  the  right  to  blockfute 
the  ports  of  their  enemies  and  to  stop  all 
trade  through  these  ports  (see  Blockade).  The 
vessel  which  attempts  to  enter  or  leave  a 
blockaded  port  is  subject  to  capture  and  con- 
fiscation after  it  has  been  brought  before  a 
prise  court. 

Neutral  States  daring  War.  During  war 
neutral  states  must  abstain  from  doing  any- 
thing which  may  be  considered  an  unfriendly 
act  by  any  of  the  belligerents.  Neutral  states 
must  not  permit  the  use  of  their  territory  by 
belligerents  or  aid  belligerents  in  their  warlike 
operations.  But  a  neutral  state  is  not  called 
upon  to  prevent  the  export  or  transport  of 
arms,  munitions  of  war,  or  in  general,  of  any- 
thing which  can  be  of  use  to  an  army  or  a 
fleet.  Neutral  states  must  not  permit  belliger- 
ents' war  vessels  to  remain  in  one  of  their  ports 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  except  on  ac- 
count of  damage  or  stress  of  weather.  If  the 
war  vessel  refuses  to  leave,  it  may  be  seized, 
held  until  the  war  is  over,  and  its  officers  and 
crew  detained.  A  belligerent  vessel  of  war 
may  only  take,  in  a  neutral  port,  sufficient 
supplies  of  fuel  and  provisions  to  enable  it  to 
reach  a  port  of  its  own  country.  A  prize  may 
be  brought  into  a  neutral  port,  on  account  of 
unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather  or  want  of 
fuel  or  provisions,  but  must  leave  as  soon  as 
circumstances  justifying  its  entry  are  at  an 
end.  If  it  refuses  to  leave,  the  neutral  power 
must  seize  it,  release  its  officers  and  crew,  and 
interne  the  prize  crew. 

Since  all  nations  have  an  equal  right  to  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  no  belligerent  can  inter- 
fere with,  interrupt  or  render  dangerous  the 
operations  of  neutral  trade  on  the  high  seas 
when  carried  on  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law.  At  the  same  time  neutrals  cannot 
restrict  the  lawful  operations  of  belligerents. 
But  during  the  War  of  the  Nations  fierce  con- 
troversies raged  between  neutrals  and  some  of 
the  belligerents  on  account  of  many  acts  com- 
mitted by  the  latter.  The  sowing  of  mines  on 
the  high  seas  along  routes  taken  by  commer- 
cial vessels,  the  use  of  submarines  for  attacks 
without  warning  on  merchant  vessels  carrying 
cargo  and  passengers,  were  among  the  chief 
subjects  of  complaint  between  neutrals  and 
belligerents,  and  caused  severance  of  diplo- 
matic relations  and  finally  war  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  See  Neu- 
teautt;  Was.  bj3. 


INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

See  Peace  Conference,  International. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  In  1914 
the  cannon's  roar  announced  the  beginning  of 
a  worse  struggle  among  nations  than  the  world 
had  ever  dreamed  to  be  possible.  The  peoples 
of  all  lands,  in  intervals  between  lurid  events, 
had  opportunities  in  plenty  to  contrast  two 
world  ideas  which  for  decades  have  dominated 
the  two  principal  continents.  These  may  be 
termed  nationalism  and  internationalism.  In 
the  countries  committed  to  nationalism  self- 
interests  are  magnified,  ambition  and  dreams 
of  power  and  conquest  are  the  ruling  passions, 
and  these  feed  upon  suspicion  and  distrust  of 
one  people  against  another.  Nations  believing 
strongly  in  internationalism  believe  in  exalting 
the  excellent  arts  of  peace,  all  the  while  un- 
afraid of  neighboring  states  and  with  no  poten- 
tial arms  reared  menacingly  against  them;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  realization  that  each 
has  interests  that  are  related  to  the  successes 
or  to  the  failures  of  the  others. 

Fortresses  which  before  1914  were  believed 
capable  of  withstanding  the  most  violent  as- 
saults mark  many  of  the  boundaries  in  Conti- 
nental Europe  at  intervals  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  Their  frowning  guns  are  a  dread  chal- 
lenge to  the  peace  and  security  of  neighboring 
peoples;  the  tread  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  always  under  arms,  is  a  constant 
warning  that  a  weak  nation  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  strong ;  the  twentieth  century  has  proved 
the  former  safe  from  attack  only  so  long  as 
the  passions  of  the  latter  are  not  inflamed. 

Travelers  in  Europe  from  the  English-speak- 
ing, self-governing,  even-tempered  countries  of 
North  America  marvel  at  the  extent  of  fortifi- 
cation, the  widespread  authority  of  the  military 
arm  and  the  tame  acceptance  by  the  people 
of  those  conditions  which  entail  enormous  ex- 
pense and  which  suppress  the  liberal  tendencies 
of  the  age. 

European  countries  are  small,  with  one  giant 
exception.  The  Canadian  provinces  of  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan,  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  great  Dominion,  are  together  larger 
than  France  and  Germany  and  all  of  the  main- 
land of  Italy.  Texas  is  almost  as  large  as 
Norway  and  Sweden;  Spain  is  smaller  than 
the  states  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois. International  boundaries  in  Europe,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  frequently  but  short 
distances  apart.  These  man-made  dividing 
lines  mark  more  than  variations  in  political 
practices,  for  they  separate  peoples  differing 
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widely  in  language,  in  customs,  in  dress,  and, 
indeed,  in  hopes  and  aspirations.  There  is 
little  to  bind  the  millions  of  one  crowded  coun- 
try to  the  people  of  another;  only  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  and  selling  among  them  to 
provide  the  essentials  of  life  creates  a  feeling 
of  interdependence. 

All  Europe  contains  only  3,850,000  square 
miles,  including  its  islands,  and  its  separate 
governments  and  languages  are  more  than 
twenty  in  number.  North  America,  above  the 
sluggish  Rio  Grande,  contains  over  6,750,000 
square  miles,  and  this  vast  area,  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  Europe,  has  but  two  central  govern- 
ments and  but  one  language.  Jealousies  may 
color  the  utterances  of  Europeans,  yet,  what- 
ever they  say  openly,  they  realize  that  the 
United  States  has  been  the  world's  inspiring 
example  in  free  government;  within  the 
twentieth  century  they  are  finding  that  Can- 
ada offers  the  same  quality  of  peace,  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  essentially  the  same  kind 
of  democracy. 

Had  Abraham  Lincoln  consented  to  the  se- 
cession of  the  Southern  states ;  had  he  admitted 
that  each  state  could  at  any  moment,  and  on 
any  plea,  take  its  departure  from  the  Union, 
he  would  simply  have  given  his  consent  to 
the  complete  rupture  of  the  federation.  The 
Southern  states  would  have  gone;  the  border 
states  might  have  followed  them;  the  Pacific 
states  doubtless  would  not  have  long  remained. 
Where  the  practice  of  secession,  once  com- 
menced, would  have  ended,  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  Petty  republics  would  have  covered 
the  middle  of  the  continent;  each  would  have 
had  its  standing  army;  each  would  have  had 
its  standing  feuds;  each  would  have  viewed  its 
neighbors  with  suspicion,  and  the  stronger 
would  always  have  been  ready  for  aggression. 
Canada,  in  consequence  of  such  conditions, 
would  in  self-defense  have  been  compelled  to 
arm,  and  would  always  have  had  to  keep  a 
close  watch  upon  the  disunited  and  discordant 
powers  to  the  south.  All  this  would  have  been 
a  misfortune,  not  only  for  America,  but  indeed 
for  Europe;  for  then  the  potent  influence  of 
two  nations  always  at  peace  and  without  de- 
fenses of  concrete  and  of  bristling  guns  would 
have  been  lost  on  the  burdened  masses  of  the 
Continent. 

To-day  what  do  Europeans  see  in  America 
that  they  must  inevitably  wish  for  them- 
selves? They  have  a  vision  of  the  world  idea 
of  internationalism.  That  world  idea  which 
America  offers  to  all  the  continents  is  a  bound- 


ary line  between  two  proud,  high-stning,  ag- 
gressive nations,  four  thousand  miles  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  but  across  which  in  more  thin 
a  hundred  years  neither  nation  ever  bit 
launched  a  menacing  army  or  fired  a  hostile 
gun. 

Grasp  that  idea.  Measure  that  achievement. 
A  thousand  miles  up  the  majestic  Saint  Law- 
rence; a  thousand  miles  along  the  Great 
Lakes;  a  thousand  miles  across  the  open  pni- 
rie ;  a  thousand  miles  across  a  mighty  mountain 
range — four  thousand  miles  where  nation  meeti 
nation,  where  sovereignty  greets  sovereignty, 
but  with  never  a  fortress,  never  a  battleship, 
never  a  gun,  never  a  sentiy,  never  a  guard. 
Thus  arc  international  relations  fostered  in 
America,  an  example  to  all  the  world.       j.A.if. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT,  a  meas- 
ure passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  in 
1887  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states 
of  the  American  Union.  It  was  demanded  as 
a  means  to  check  abuses  which  had  developed 
from  the  nation's  lack  of  ^3rstem  in  controUing 
private  enterprises  which  existed  solely  to 
serve  the  public.  In  European  countries  gov- 
ernments either  own  the  railroads  and  varioia 
other  public  utilities  or  exercise  arbitrary 
authority  over  them;  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  until  within  a  few  years  gave  to  indi- 
viduals absolute  control  of  what  their  capital 
produced. 

After  the  War  of  Secession  tho  rapid  growth 
of  commerce  between  the  states,  the  almoit 
incredible  increase  in  railway  mileage  and  the 
utter  dependence  of  all  communities  upon  nil- 
way  facilities  led  to  the  possibility  of  abuBes. 
By  a  system  of  rebates  the  large  shipper  could 
put  his  goods  upon  the  market  at  less  cost  than 
the  competitor  who  paid  full  freight  rates; 
shipping  facilities  could  be  extended  to  one 
and  withheld  from  another;  higher  rates  for 
short  than  for  long  hauk  could  be  exacted; 
and  pooling  agreements  between  roads  mie 
possible.  Individual  states  had  passed  restrie* 
tive  laws  to  correct  such  of  the  above  tenden- 
cies as  they  could  reach,  but  their  authoritl 
could  not  be  exercised  beyond  the  boundaiy  of 
the  state ;  interstate  traffic  was  not  affected  bj 
any  measure  a  state  mi^t  adopt. 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  in  Gon- 
gress  to  remedy  existing  evils,  but  witfaoot 
result  until  in  1880,  wknea  a  CoognaMil 
committee  again  investigated  the  entire  field 
of  common  carriers  and  reeommended  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  regukte  intentete  tnSCi 
The  next  year,  1887,  the  latewUte  GouNni 
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paased,  and  with  several  later  amend- 
\8  been  the  means  of  such  fair  regula- 
commerce  that  transportation  com- 
id  other  interstate  corporations,  once 
ppoeed  to  the  law,  are  now,  with  rare 
IS,  working  in  complete  harmony  with 
lo  administer  it.  For  nearly  twenty 
s  administration  was  discouragingly 
lack  of  sufficient  power  and  authority 
the  statute,  but  sundry  amendments 
ledied  these  defects.  Some  of  the  dis- 
features of  the  act  in  its  present  form 
ollowing : 

le  operation  of  the  law  Is  In  the  hands  of 
'State   Commerce   Commission    (see   be- 

nendments  in  1896  extended  the  scope 
w  so  that  it  covers  all  common  carriers, 
sleeping:  car  companies,  telegfraph,  cable 
ihone  companies,  express  companies  and 
1.  Only  railroads  were  embraced  in  the 
ict. 

Igher  proportionate  rates  cannot  be 
'or  a  short  distance  than  for  a  long  haul, 

unusual  cases  and  then  only  by  permls- 
llcly  panted, 
ly    agfreement    between    carriers    which 

for   pooling   of   traffic    and    division   of 

illegal. 

1  rates  are  to  be  made  public  before  be- 
ffectlve  and  are  not  to  be  changed  wlth- 
Ission.  If  the  Commission  believes  any 
JO  high.  It  may  arbitrarily  reduce  that 

its 'action  is  subject  to  review  by  the 
»  insure  justice. 

abating  is  made  punishable  by  fines  which 
ssessed  to  an  amount  as  high  as  (20,000. 
le  Commission  has  power  to  prescribe 
Tiethoda  of  accounting,  and  Its  employees 
1  access  to  the  books  of  record  of  any 

on  demand. 

le  number  of  working  hours  per  day  on 
carriers  Is  limited  to  eight, 
tenses  against  any  provision  of  the  act 
emeanors. 

ate  Commerce  Commission.  To  en- 
B  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
.ct   a   permanent   commission   of   five 

was  created  under  the  law  of  1887  and 
I  to  seven  members  in  1906.  Mem- 
ippointed  for  seven  years  by  the  Presi- 
\i  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  are 
d  from  engaging  in  any  other  business 
3yment  during  their  terms  of  office, 
iber  whose  term  first  expires  usually  is 
I  of  the  Commission.  The  salary  is 
>er  year. 

!)ommission  has  extensive  power  to 
nto  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
ion  carriers  transacting  interstate  busi- 
le  traffic  which  comes  under  its  obser- 

enormous,  the  railroads  carrying  more 


than  1,500,000,000  tons  of  freight  and  about 
900,000,000  passengers  each  year,  over  250,000 
miles  of  rails;  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  Com- 
mission's interests,  although  the  most  impor- 
tant. During  a  year  nearly  a  thousand  formal 
complaints  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  country's  immense  volume  of  interstate 
business  is  transacted  are  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission. All  of  these  are  made  public  as  soon 
as  filed.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  Commission 
is  consumed  in  the  interpretation  of  interstate 
commerce  laws.  A  court  will  not  recognize  a 
case  until  legal  action  has  been  commenced 
on  it,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  always  ready  to  make  rulings  on  cases 
which  might  possibly  arise,  and  thus  interested 
parties  learn  in  advance  what  the  Commission 
believes  it  is  legal  for  them  to  do.  The  Com- 
mission is  required  to  report  to  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  all  cases  that 
come  to  its  notice  of  violations  of  criminal 
sections  of  the  interstate  commerce  laws. 

A  special  judicial  tribunal,  the  United  States 
Commerce  Court,  was  established  in  1910  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  this  was  abolished  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1913,  and  its  jurisdiction  was  vested 
in  and  transferred  to  the  several  United  States 
District  Courts.  Provision  was  made  that  its 
judges  should  be  continued  as  circuit  judges 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  several  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeal,  and  that  after  an  office  be- 
came vacant  by  reason  of  the  decease  of  the 
incumbent  or  for  other  reasons  it  should  be 
abolished.  ej).f. 

INTERVEN'TION,  the  forceful  interference 
of  a  nation  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
sovereign  state.  This  phase  of  international 
relations  is  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the 
United  States  government  in  April,  1898,  when, 
in  the  interest  of  humanity,  it  made  a  formal 
demand  on  Spain  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
the  island  of  Cuba,  then  in  insurrection  (see 
Cuba,  subhead  History).  According  to  inter- 
national law  a  state  may  intervene  in  the 
concerns  of  another  whenever  the  latter  is  con- 
ducting its  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  threaten 
the  peace  and  safety  or  to  injure  the  property 
and  persons  of  citizens  of  the  intervening  state. 
By  many  authorities  it  is  believed  that  inter- 
vention is  also  justified  on  moral  grounds,  such 
as  the  prevention  of  useless  bloodshed. 

INTESTACY,  intes'tasi,  in  law,  the  state 
or  condition  of  dying  without  leaving  a  will, 
or  of  leaving  a  will  that  has  such  defects  as  to 
render  it  illegal.    The  person  is  said  in  that 
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case  to  die  intestate,  and  his  property  descends 

to  his  lawful  heirs.    In  the  United  States  the 

effect   of  intestacy  varies  in  accordance  with 

the  inheritance  laws,  which  differ  in  the  several 

states  of  the  Union;  but  in  Canada  and  Great 

Britain  it  does  not  affect  real   estate,  which 

is  disposed  of  by  the  rule  of  descent. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  following  articles  in  these  volumes : 

Heir  Real  Estate 

Personal  Property  Will 

INTESTINE ,  in  tes '  tin.  The  muscular,  hose- 
like tube  conveying  food  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  stomach  to  its  point  of  outlet  is  called 
the  intestine,  and  is  divided,  in  accordance  with 
its  size,  into  two  portions,  a  large  and  a  small 
intestine. 

The  small  intestine  runs  from  the  stomach  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  feet  to  the  point 
where  it  joins  or  empties  into  the  large  intes- 
tine. It  is  doubled  up  into  an  apparently 
shapeless  mass,  but  is  nevertheless  held  in  the 
same  relative  position  throughout  life  and 
carries  on  the  part  of  digestion  not  finished  by 
the  stomach,  serving  in  its  upper  part  to  mix 
the  juice  from  the  liver  and  pancreas  with  its 
own  secretion.  It  is  a  muscular  tube,  propel- 
ling its  contents  along  by  successive  contrac- 
tions called  vermicular,  or  like  the  movement 
of  a  worm.  It  changes  the  food  into  nourish- 
ment for  the  body;  the  food  is  then  absorbed 
into  the  body  tissues  (see  Digestion). 

The  large  intestine  is  about  five  feet  long, 
and  is  less  crooked  than  the  small.  The 
caecum  is  that  part  of  the  large  intestine  which 
extends  beyond  the  point  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  small  intestine.  From  the  caecum 
projects  a  hollow,  fingerlike  tube,  which  is 
called  the  vermiform  appendix.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  where  the  small 
intestine  opens  into  the  large,  begins  that  por- 
tion of  the  large  intestine  known  as  the  colon. 
This  extends  upward  (ascending  colon),  across 
the  middle  line  below  the  stomach  (transverse 
colon),  and  then  passes  downward  on  the  left 
(descending  colon).  It  finally  makes  an  S- 
shapcd  turn  in  the  lower  left  side  of  the  ab- 
domen, ending  in  a  narrow  tube  called  the 
rcctutn.  It  is  through  the  rectum  that  solid 
waste  matter  is  expelled  from  the  body. 

The  large  intestine  is  an  important  cleansing 
organ,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  it 
in  an  active  condition.  When  its  movements 
become  sluggish,  producing  constipation,  waste 
matter  accumulates  in  the  body,  and  this  con- 
dition   may    bring    on   serious    diseases.      By 


exercising,  drinking  plenty  of  pure  water  and 
eating  freely  of  fresh  fruits  and  A'egetables  one 
can  usually  avoid  this  common  ailment.  Bnn 
bread  or  muffins  are  often  helpful  in  overcom- 
ing constipation,  and  the  most  stubborn  cases 
will  usually  yield  to  the  regular  use  of  pure 
mineral  oil.  This  oil  has  none  of  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  patent  laxatives,  which  af- 
ford temporary  relief  but  at  the  same  time 
aggravate  the  malady. 

Among  the  diseases  whose  seat  of  activity  ii 
the  intestinal  tract  are  typhoid  fever,  cholen 
and  hookworm.  Each  of  these  is  treated  in 
these  volumes  under  its  proper  heading.  L^ 
testinal  disturbances  are  frequently  the  caun 
of  dyspepsia.  Appendicitis  (which  see)  ii 
caused  by  inflammation  of  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix. 


For  illustration  of  the  intestine,  see  the  article 

Abdomen. 

INTOL'ERABLE  ACTS,  in  American  his- 
tory, the  name  given  to  five  measures  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament  early  in  1774,  to 
punish  the  people  of  Massachusetts  for  their 
destruction  of  the  tea  sent  into  Boston  harbor 
in  December,  1773  (see  Boston  Tka  Pastt). 
These  laws  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first,  called  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  or- 
dered the  port  of  Boston  to  be  closed  until  the 
people  paid  for  the  tea  they  had  destroyed.  The 
customhouse  was  removed  to  Marblehead. 

(2)  The  second  provided  that  any  officer  or 
soldier  of  the  Cro^ni  who  was  arrested  for  mur- 
der should  be  sent  to  Ensrland  for  trial. 

(3)  The  third  act  changed  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts,  made  provision  for  a  mllitar}*  gov- 
emor,  and  forbade  the  people  to  meet  in  public 
assembly  without  the  sovemor's  permlssloo,  Or 
cept  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers. 

(4)  The  fourth  law  required  the  colonisti  to 
furnish  the  soldiers  who  were  quartered  amons 
them  with  shelter,  firewood,  drink,  bedding.  MSp 
and  candles. 

(5)  The  fifth,  called  the  Quebec  Act,  ezteaded 
the  Province  of  Quebec  southward  to  the  OUol 
and  granted  freedom  of  worship  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  province. 

The  Five  Intolerable  Acts  only  served  to 
unite  the  thirteen  colonies  for  the  commoi 
defense  of  their  liberties,  and  they  therefoR 
hastened  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutiootiy 
War  (see  Revolutionast  Wab  in  Ameuca). 

INTOX'ICAXniG  BEV'SSAGSS.  See  Air 
coHouc  Drinks. 

INVALIDBS,  aNvalleed',  Horn.  Mi,  i 
home  for  disabled  and  needy  soldien,  ooe  d 
the  most  imposing  stnictures  in  Paris.  The 
word  is  French  for  invalid.  Its  cnrpC*  vnlff 
the  dome,  contains  the  ssieophsgiis,  or  cofiHi 
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from  B  huge  block  of  Rusian  granite,  in- 
lie  the  reniains  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
ited  there  in  1840.  It  is  one  of  the 
oga  of  which  France  ie  extremely  proud, 
w  of  the  memory  of  the  "Little  Cor- 
'  This  inatitution  was  erected  by  Louis 
in  1070;  in  1811  it  naa  reorganiied,  and 


tS  DimfTIOH 

since  1832  it  has  been  maintained  by  the 
nation.  The  building  has  accommodations  for 
6,000,  but  the  number  of  inmatea  ia  much  leu. 
To  be  entitled  to  iu  privileges,  a  soldier  must 
have  served  ten  years,  and  he  is  received  only 
because  of  poverty  or  infirmity.  See  Napolbon 
1,  for  illustration  of  tomb. 


ffVKNTIOH.  Boys  and  girls  of  to-day, 
leir  fathers  and  mothers,  too,  seldom  give 
ight  to  the  lioiirce  of  the  vast  number  of 
-n  conveniences  they  enjoy  and  could 
ell  do  without.  The  wonderful  facilities 
ir  command  arc  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
.  The  civilized  world  is  advancing  at 
1  wonderful  rutc  that  we  fail  to  realiie 
he  commonplace  of  to-day  was  unheard 
y  a  short  lime  ago.  Middle-aged  people 
member  when  they  first  saw  a  telephone. 
I  a  wonder  to  them  that  they  could  talk 
m  miles  and  hear  the  familiar  tones  of  a 
's  voice  above  the  sputtering  and  crack- 
)f  those  first  undeveloped  instruments, 
Irst  street  electric  light  was  to  them  a 
I — a    brilliant    light   traveling    out    of   a 

in  They  Were  Boys  and  Girls.  To  read 
of  common  Ihinpt  that  our  fathers  and 
rs  never  knew  about  when  Ihoy  were 
will  emphasize  the  recent  progress  of 
irld.  Only  a  few  can  be  named  here;  it 
lord  instruction  to  add  to  the  list; 
g  machines,  Electric  stoves, 

lanes.  f:kc(ric  welders, 

num  kitchen  Firelcss  cookers, 

B,  Gas  mantles, 

oatic  telephones,    Hydroplanes, 
nobilcs,  Kodak  films, 

■n  paper.  Liquid  soap, 

"egistcr.  Mechanical  stokers, 

cte  buildinfES,         Motorcycles, 
n-picking  itia-        Moving  pictures, 
les,  Oilengines, 

I  aeparalor.  PerL-«copes, 

ic  elevators.  Piano  players, 

ic  furnaces,  Pneumatic  tires, 


Recording  telephones,     Turbines, 

Safety  r&iora,  Type-aetting  machinps. 

Sending  pictures  by         Vacuum  cleaners, 

telegraph,       -  Vestibuled  cars, 

Steel  trains,  Wireless  telegraph. 

Talking  machines,  Wireless  telephone, 

Thermos  bottles.  Wireless  torpedoes, 

Tractors,  Zeppelins. 

When  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were 
boys  and  girb  these  things  were  unknown; 
Acetylene,  Hydraulic  elevators. 

Airbrakes,  Ice  machines, 

Arc  lamps,  Paraffin  paper. 

Block  signals,  Phonographs, 

Carpet  sweepers.  Pictures  printed  in  color, 

Celluloid,  Portland  cement. 

Color  photography.        Rubber  tires. 
Dynamite,  Shoe-eening  machines, 

Dynamos,  Skyscrapers, 

FJectric  light,  Sleeping  cars. 

Electric  motors.  Steel  boiler  plates, 

Electric  railways.  Steel  ships, 

Elevated  railways.  Storage  batteries, 

Fountain  pens,  Submarine  cables, 

Gas  engines.  Telephones. 

Gasoline, 

It  ia  but  a  short  period,  as  time  ia  counted, 
back  to  the  days  of  the  great^randparents. 
Those  good  people  really  enjoyed  life,  but 
besides  being  without  the  common  things 
named  above,  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
articles  named  below: 
Bessemer  steel.  Daguerreotypes, 

Bicycles,  Electromagnets, 

Binders,  Galvanized  iron. 

Com  planters,  Hard  rubber. 

Cylinder  printing  Matches, 

presses, 
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disclosed  by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Welsbach  gas  mantle  and  Goodyear's  process 
for  vulcanizing  rubber.  In  such  cases,  never- 
theless, it  is  almost  always  true  that  perfection 
has  come  only  through  years  of  hard  work  and 
study. 

Seldom  does  one  man  conceive  an  invention 
and  bring  it  to  a  finished  state.  There  are 
frequently  as  many  inventors  as  there  are  im- 
portant parts  of  an  article;  the  fountain  pen  is 
the  inspiration  of  nearly  a  hundred  men,  whose 
work,  part  by  part,  has  been  discarded  in  favor 
of  later  improvement:^.  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
who  is  the  greatest  inventor  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, says  that  inventive  genius  is  *'two  per  cent 
inspiration  and  ninety-eight  per  cent  perspira- 
tion." 

Protection  to  Inventors.  Whatever  device 
a  man  may  originate  is  his  personal  property; 
no  other  man  has  any  right  to  use  it  except 
with  the  inventor's  permission.  La\^'s  of  all 
countries  recognize  this,  and  each  nation  guar- 
antees to  its  citizens  or  subjects  who  produce 
inventions  the  exclusive  right  to  all  benefits 
that  may  be  derived  from  them.  Such  a  guar- 
antee is  in  writing,  is  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  called  a  patent  (which  see).  An 
inventor  may,  under  his  patent,  manufacture 
and  sell  his  device;  he  may  sell  all  his  rights 
to  others  and  thereafter  reap  no  benefits;  he 


may  contract  to  permit  others  to  make  and 
sell  his  invention,  on  an  agreement  that  he 
shall  be  paid  a  certain  sum  on  each  sale. 

A  man  who  buys  a  plow  purchases  a  patented 
article.  When  he  pays  for  it  he  gets  not  only 
the  plow  but  the  right  to  use  it  in  any  way 
he  pleases;  he  may  even  sell  it  again,  but  he 
violates  the  law  if  he  uses  that  plow  as  a  pat- 
tern and  makes  another  like  it. 

Progress  of  Invention.  In  the  Bible  there 
appears  the  phrase,  "There  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  The  United  States  Patent 
Office  officials  in  1846  had  nearly  the  same  idea, 
for  in  that  year  half  their  small  force  was 
dismissed  because  it  was  believed  almost  every- 
thing had  been  patented  that  could  possibly 
be  invented.  In  that  year  566  patents  were 
issued  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  1914 
the  number  granted  was  51,650,  and  during  the 
same  year  nearly  28,000  other  applications  were 
rejected.  To  the  end  of  1915  a  total  of  over 
1,167,000  patents  had  been  issued.  Since  1911 
Canada  has  issued  to  its  inventors  an  average 
of  about  1,200  patents  a  year.  The  Dominion 
began  thus  to  encourage  genius  in  1872. 

Modem  Achievement.  Following  is  a  list 
of  some  of  the  great  inventions  of  recent  times, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  An  asterisk 
after  the  name  of  an  inventor  indicates  that 
there  is  a  biography  of  him  in  these  volumes. 


INVENTOR 


DATE 


Woehler 

Wright  Brothers*.  . 
WcBtinghouse  * 

Fouehe 

Hidl 

0lvow|er 

Mootcolfier  Brothers 
BoMemer* 

Miehauz 

Biitwun  * 

Ftft 

WUJb 

THJmwI 

Du  Hmuron 

Whitney* 

Campbell 

MacArthur  .... 
Forrest  Brothers 
Hoe* 

Dafuerre* 

Oiffard 

Nobel....*.'.'.'.'.' 

Bnwh 

Gfoonelle 


\ 


1802 
1903 
1869 

1905 
1871 

1880 
178.3 
18oo 

1855 

18.'>5 
1889 

1876 

1907 

1887 
1809 

1792 

1910 
1887 
1847 

1839 
18.52 
1887 
1867 
1878 
1852 


INVENTION 


Acetylene  process 

Aeroplane 

Airbrake 

Autogenous  welder 

Automatic  block  signal 

Automatic  telephone 

Balloon 

Bessemer  process 

Bicycle 

Bunsen  burner 

Calculating  machines 

Carpet  sweeper 

Caterpillar  tractor 

Centrifugal  cream  separator 
Color  photography 

Cotton  gin 

Cotton  picker 

Cyanide  process 

Cylinder  printing  press 

Da^uerreot3rpe 

Dirigible  airship 

Disk  records 

Dvnamite 

Electric  arc  lamp 

Electric  autoroooile 


REMARKS 


Gave  the  world  a  valuable  light. 

The  dream  of  centuries,  a  man-made  bird. 

Made  possible  high-speed  railway  travel.    Its 

efficiency  has  been  doubled  since  1800. 
Very  efficiently  employs  oxyj^en  and  acetylene. 
Made  railways  safer.    The  signals  are  worked 

by  electric  currents  in  the  tracks. 
Requires  no  central  operator. 
The  first  invention  to  carry  men  in  the  air. 
Shortened  the  process  of  steel  making  99  per 

cent. 
Till  the  automobile,  the  greatest  advance  in 

road  transportation. 
Was  the  foundation  of  efficient  gas  lighting. 
Add  and  multiply,  subtract  and  divide  more 

rapidly  than  the  brain  can  do  these  things. 
Saves  work  and  prevents  dust  in  millioQS  of 

homos. 
Makes  power-farming  possible  in  very  soft  or 

rough  ground. 
Saves  farmers  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Will  some  day  supersede  black  and  white 

pictures. 
Made    possible    the    great    growth    of    the 

American  cotton  industry. 
Does  the  work  of  twenty-five  laborers. 
Has  enormously  increased  the  world's  output 

of  gold. 
Developed     modem     high-speed    newspaper 

printing. 
Considered  marvelous  in  its  day. 
An  early  predecessor  of  the  famous  Zeppelin. 
The  permanent  phonograph  records  of  toKlay. 
The  most  usefuiexplosive. 
The  first  efficient  street  light. 
With  a  modem  storage  iMtttery  this  machine 

would  have  been  a  success. 
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INVBRTEBRATBS 


INVENTOR 


Bualmen 

Field* 

Winana 

Grmy  • 

Morae* 

BeU* 

Poulaen 

Pedenen 

Roberto 

Juat  A  Hanaman . 

Clerk 

Thurber 

SeauoiM 

Flowers 

BeU* 

Tainter 

TcaU  ♦ 

Marconi  * 

Bell  Co.  Enipnccrs 


DATE 


1775 


1866 
1834 

1890 
1835 
1876 

1898 

1852 

1903 
1879 
1843 

1887 

1913 
1886 
1898 

1895 
1915 


INVENTION 


Submarine 

Submarine  cable 

Swivel  truck 

Telautograph 

Telegraph 

Telephone 

Telephonograph 

Thresher 

Tungsten  light 

Two-cycle  gas  engine 

Typewriter 

Vestibuled  cars 

Voice-controlled  writing  machine 

Wax  removable  records 

Wirelesa-controlled     boato     and 
torpedoes 

Wireless  telegraph 

Wireless  telephone 


REMARKS 


Used   by    Americans   in    the    Revolutionarv 
War.    The  dreaded  "scorpion  of  the  seas 
in  the  War  of  the  Nations. 

Joined  all  nations  in  instant  communication. 

Made  long  railroad  cars   practicable.    They 
could  turn  on  short  curves. 

Transmito  drawings  and  writings  by  telegraph. 

Annihilated  distance  in  communication. 

"The  most  valuable  American  patent." 

A  recording  telephone. 

Made  neceMary  by  the  huge  crops  following 

the  invention  of  the  reaper. 
IjaaiB  longer,  gives  more  Ught,  uses  leas  power. 
The  type  most  used  in  motor  boato. 
Has     almost     supplanted     hand  writing     in 

industry. 
Makes  it  safe  to  pass  from  car  to  car,  and 

keeps  out  dirt. 
Not  yet  perfected. 

Replaced  .Edison's  tinfoil. 

Can  be  steered  from  shore. 

Makes  sea  travel  safer. 

Has  carried  the  human  voice  from  Virginia  to 
Hawaii.  4.900  miles. 


Some  Old  Inventions.  In  more  remote  times  tions  suggested  ideas  to  modem  minds.  Of 
there  were  many  new  devices  whose  stories  these  articles  the  following  are  perhaps  the 
have  been  recorded.    Many  of  these  old  inven-      most  important : 


Compound  pulley,  and  his  screw  for  ralslngr  water,  still  used  In  Hol- 
land. 

Steam  engrine. 

The  Gauls  employed  a  reaper.  The  Roman  accounts  of  It  suggested 
the  modern  machine. 

The  Greeks  used  gunpowder  at  the  slegre  of  Constantinople. 

Pendulum  clock. 

Printing  pre.ss  with  movable  type. 

Canal  lock.s,  built  by  two  brothers  of  Vlterbo,  Italy. 

Steam  turbine. 

Pianoforte. 

CaI.«»son,  for  bridge  building. 

Stove. 

Spinning  jenny,  spun  ten  threads  at  once. 

Spinning  frame.  e.d.p. 


B.C. 

Third  century 

Archimedes* 

130 

Hero 

First  century 

A.  D. 

717 

Tenth  century 

Pope  Sylvester  II* 

1450 

Gutenberg* 

1481 

Branca 

1629 

1709 

Crlstoforl 

1738 

Label  ye 

1742 

Franklin* 

1764 

Hargrcave* 

1767 

Ark  wight* 

INVERNESS,  in'vurms,  a  town  in  the 
county  of  the  same  naiiio,  on  Cape  Breton 
Island.  It  is  noted  a^  a  coul-niining  center,  and 
the  collieries  arc  the  support  of  most  of  the 
inhabitants.  Inverness  is  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island,  about  150  miles  directly  west  of 
Sydney.  It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Inverness  Railway  &  Coal  Company*s  line, 
which  connects  with  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
at  Port  Hawkesbur>'.  Gypsum,  fire  clay  and 
some  coppwr  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Popula- 
tion in  1901,  before  the  town  became  a  mining 
center.  306;  in  1911,  2,719;  and  in  1916,  esti- 
mated. 3.500. 

INVERTEBRATES,  in  vcr' te  brates,  or  IN- 
VERTEBRATA,  in  ver  tc  bra' ta,  animals  with- 
out  backbones,  as  opposed  to  vertebrates,  or 
animals  having  backbones.  To  the  inverte- 
brates, which  constitute  much  the  larger  divi- 
sion of  the  two,  belong  the  one-celled  animals, 


or  protozoa,  the  sponges,  sea  anemones,  corals 
and  jellyfishes,  worms,  insects  and  spiders, 
shellfish  and  all  other  mollusks.  This  distinc- 
tion has  been  considered  very  clear  until,  in 
recent  years,  it  has  been  discovered  that  some 
forms  of  life  do  not  classify  perfectly  under 
either  division.  There  are  about  500,000  known 
species  of  invertebrates,  many  of  which  are  of 
peculiar  interest  to  man. 

Related  Subjects.  For  a  detailed  understand- 
ing of  these  lower  forms  of  animal  life  the  fol- 
lowing articles  should  be  considered.  The  first 
group  consists  of  general  articles,  each  of  which 
contains  a  list  showing  Its  Kiibdivlslons ;  the  sec- 
ond group  refers  merely  to  Individual  articles. 


Arachnlda 
Crustaceans 


Amoeba 
Bookworm 


GENERAL  TOPICS 

Insect 
Mollusks 

SPECIFIC  NAMES 

Coral 
Crinoidea 
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IODINE 


Polyp 

Protozoa 

Sea  Anemone 

Sea  Cucumbers 

Se^  Urchin 

Sponge 

Starfish 

Tent  Caterpillar 

Trepang 

Vermes 

Worms 


Cutworm 

Daphnia 

Earthworm 

Earwig 

Hairworm 

Hookworm 

Hydra 

Jellyfish 

Leech 

Ijobworm 

Measuring  Worm 

INVOLUTION,  in  vo  lu'shun,  in  mathemat- 
ics, is  the  process  of  raising  a  number  to. any 
required  power.  By  power  is  meant  the  prod- 
uct obtained  by  using  the  number  two  or 
more  times  as  a  factor.  For  example,  64,  the 
product  obtained  by  using  4  three  times  as  a 
factor,  is  the  third  power  of  4,  since  4X4X4=64. 
The  power  is  indicated  by  a  small  figure, 
called  an  exponent,  which  is  placed  at  the  right 
of  and  a  little  above  the  number.    Thus: 

3X3  =  3»=9.  the  second  power  of  3. 
3X3X3  =  3' =  2 7,  the  third  power  of  3. 
3x3x3x3  =  3*  =  81,  the  fourth  power  of  3,  etc. 

The  first  power  of  a  number  is  the  number  it- 
self; thus  3=3^.  When  a  number  is  taken 
twice  as  a  factor  it  is  said  to  be  squared;  when 
taken  three  times  it  is  cubed.  Also  the  second 
power  of  any  number  is  its  square,  and  the 
third  power  its  cube. 

When  a  fraction  is  raised  to  any  power,  both 
the  numerator  and  denominator  must  be  raised 
to  that  power.  For  example,  the  fraction  % 
raised  to  the  third  power  = 

3^3X3X3^27 
^^^^       4X4X4     64 

The  product  of  any  two  powers  of  a  number 
may  be  found  by  adding  the  exponents  and 
raising  the  number  to  the  power  indicated  by 
the  sum.  Thus,  42X43=42+3,  or  4^,  or  1,024. 
Again,  when  it  is  required  to  raise  a  number 
with  an  exponent  to  any  power,  such  as  (32)3, 
the  exponents  may  be  multiplied  and  the 
product  be  considered  the  exponent  of  the 
number  to  be  raised.  Thus,  (32)3=32X3,  =30, 
=729.  Any  number,  therefore,  is  raised  to  the 
sixth  power  when  its  square  is  cubed;  likewise 
cubing  its  cube  raises  it  to  the  ninth  power. 

By  the  application  of  the  following  nile,  the 
square  of  any  number  composed  of  two  figures 
may  be  found: 

The  square  of  any  number  composed  of  two 
figrures  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  tens,  plus 
twice  the  product  of  the  tens  and  the  units,  plus 
the  square  of  the  units. 

Square  35. 

Process  :  (35)2=302+2(30X5) +52=900+ 
2(150) +25=900+300+25=i;225. 


A  number  consisting  of  two  figures  may  be 
cubed  by  applying  the  following  rule: 

The  cube  of  any  number  consisting  of  two 
flgrures  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  tens,  plus  thre« 
times  the  product  of  the  tens  squared  and  the 
units,  plus  three  times  the  product  of  the  tens 
and  the  units  squared,  plus  the  units  cubed. 

Cube  35. 

Process:  (35)3=303+3(302X5)+3(30X52)+ 
53  =  27,000  +  3(4,500)  +3(750)  + 125  =  27,000+ 
13,500+2,250+125=42375. 

The  process  of  finding  the  root  of  a  number, 
the  reverse  of  involution,  is  known  as  evolution 
(which  see).  b.m.w. 

10,  i'o,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Argos,  beloved  by  Zeus,  who, 
to  protect  her  from  the  jealousy  of  Hera, 
changed  her  into  a  white  heifer.  Hera  con- 
trived, however,  to  obtain  the  animal  from 
Zeus,  and  gave  her  to  the  care  of  the  hundred- 
eyed  Argus,  from  whom  she  was  rescued  by 
Hermes.  Hera  then  sent  the  gadfly  to  tor- 
ment the  unfortunate  lo,  and  the  latter  wiuk- 
dered  all  over  the  world  in  her  attempts  to 
escape  from  her  tormentor.  In  Egypt  she 
found  rest  and  freedom  from  persecution.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  she  assumed  her  original 
form.  Her  son  Epaphus,  later  king  of  Eg}*pt, 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  famous  city 
of  Memphis. 

IODINE,  i'o  din,  a  heavy,  lustrous,  bluidb- 
black,  solid  substance,  usually  occurring  in  flat 
cr>'stals.  It  has  a  disagreeable  odor  resembling 
that  of  chlorine,  but  much  milder.  When 
heated  it  yields  the  violet  vapor  to  which  it 
owes  its  name  (from  the  Greek  iodes,  meaning 
violetlike).  Iodine  was  discovered  in  1812 
by  B.  Courtois,  a  French  manufacturer  of  salt- 
peter. He  found  it  in  kelp,  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weed. The  chemists  Clement,  Gay-Lussac  and 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  examined  the  new  sub- 
stance and  pronounced  it  an  element  (aee 
Chemistry).  Iodine  melts  at  2N^  F.  and 
boils  at  363**.  Its  vapor  is  one  of  the  heaneit 
gases  known,  being  nearly  nine  times  as  heavy 
as  air  and  so  dark  in  color  that  a  vemel  four 
inches  wide  filled  with  it  looks  black  and  quite 
opaque.  Pure  water  will  dissolve  only  one-sii- 
thousandth  of  its  own  weight  of  iodine,  but 
water  containing  half  its  weight  of  potasahini 
iodide  will  dissolve  its  own  weight  of  iodine. 
The  solution  so  obtained  is  dark  brown  ineolor. 
More  dilute  solutions  are  redior  yellow.  Iodine 
likewise  forms  brown  solutioDS  in  alodial,  ether 
and  glycerine,  but  in  chloruforui,  euboo  di- 
sulphide,   bensine   and   li^t   petralenm  ob 
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line  or  gasoline)   it  forms  violet-colored 
ions. 

icture  of  iodine  used  in  medicine  is  made 
dxing  one-half  ounce  each  of  iodine,  po- 
im  iodide  and  water  and  then  adding 
^  alcohol  to  make  up  a  pint.  To  pre- 
its  staining  the  skin  the  tincture  is  some- 
I  decolorized  by  adding  ammonia.  Iodine 
ed  in  medicine  as  a  "counter-irritant"  to 
^  swellings  and  allay  inflammation,  an 
a  probably  due  to  its  antiseptic  proper- 
It  is  also  used  in  photography,  in  the 
ifacture  of  dyes  and  in  analytical  chem- 

emically,  iodine  is  a  very  active  non- 
l,  closely  related  to  chlorine  and  bromine, 
these  it  combines  energetically  with  the 
Is.  Antimony  powder  thrown  into  iodine 
r  bums  spontaneously.  Mercury  and  io- 
warmed  together  combine  with  evolution 
uch  heat.  Phosphorus  brought  in  contact 
it  melts  and  takes  fire.  With  starch 
ms  a  blue  coloration.  This  affords  a  most 
ite  test  for  either  starch  or  iodine,  said  to 
ipable  of  detecting  one  part  of  iodine  in 
aillion  parts  of  water. 
iny  of  the  compounds  of  iodine  are  inter- 
?.  That  with  hydrogen  is  a  heavy  and 
idingly  soluble  gas  (see  Absorption),  its 
ion  being  a  strong  acid  like  hydrochloric 
The  iodides  of  silver  and  lead,  which  are 
w  substances,  may  readily  be  obtained  as 
tiful  precipitates  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
eium  (or  sodium)  iodide  with  one  of  silver 
te  or  lead  acetate.  The  red  iodide  of  mer- 
can  be  made  not  only  by  mixing  solu- 
of  potassium  iodide  and  mercuric  chlo- 
but  also  by  grinding  these  two  white 
I  together  in  a  mortar.  Potassium -iodide, 
1  is  the  commonest  iodine  compound  in 
aerce,  is  ased  extensively  in  medicine, 
of  its  uses  is  as  an  antidote  for  lead  or 
Liry  poisoning.  Silver  iodide  is  used  in 
>graphic  dry  plates.  Iodoform,  a  com- 
d  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  used  as 
ktiseptic  in  dressing  wounds, 
all  quantities  of  iodine  compounds  are 
I  widely  distributed  throughout  the  min- 
md  vegetable  kingdoms  and  even  in  ani- 
The  thyroid  gland,  situated  in  the  neck, 
tes  an  iodine  compound,  and  in  treating 
968  due  to  the  ill-development  of  this 
1,  a  preparation  from  the  thyroids  of  sheep 
kI  as  a  medicine  to  increase  the  store  of 
compound.  Certain  seaweeds  have  the 
irty   of  absorbing  iodides   from   the  sea 


water,  in  which  they  are  present  in  such  small 
proportions  that  they  can  scarcely  be  detected 
by  chemical  means.  For  a  long  time  such 
seaweeds  were  the  chief  source  of  iodine,  and 
a  small  part  of  the  world's  supply  is  still  made 
from  them.  The  great  bulk  of  the  present 
supply,  however,  comes  from  Chile,  where 
iodine  is  obtained  cheaply  as  a  by-product  of 
the  purification  of  sodium  nitrate  (Chile  salt- 
peter). The  Chilean  manufacturers  have  com- 
bined to  limit  the  export  and  keep  up  the 
price,  which  steadily  advanced  from  $2.60  a 
pound  in  January,  1912,  to  $4.25  a  pound  in 
January,  1916,  wholesale  in  New  York.     See 

MEDiaNE   AND    DrUGS.  J.F.8. 

IODOFORM,  i  o' doh  form,  small,  yellow  crys- 
tals formed  by  a  combination  of  hydrogen, 
carbon  and  iodine,  and  having  a  sweetish  odor 
and  unpleasantly  sweet  taste.  Iodoform  will 
dissolve  in  ether,  oils  or  alcohol,  and  in  this 
form  or  as  an  ointment  it  is  used  as  an  anti- 
.septic  for  wounds  and  sores.  Although  it  is 
useful  as  a  disinfectant,  less  disagreeable  and 
less  poisonous  substitutes  are  usually  employed. 

lOLA,  to' la,  Kan.,  the  county  seat  of  Allen 
County,  situated  in  the  southeastern  section 
of  the  state,  and  on  the  Neosho  River.  Kansas 
City  is  110  miles  northeast  and  Wichita  is  100 
miles  west  and  south.  The  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  <fe  Texas  railroads  serve  the  city. 
The  town  was  organized  by  the  lola  Town 
Company  in  1859;  it  became  the  county  seat 
in  1865  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1898. 
In  1913  the  commission  form  of  government 
was  adopted.  The  population  increased  from 
the  official  count  of  9,032  in  1910  to  11,068  in 
1916,  by  Federal  estimate. 

lola  is  a  wholesale  distributing  point  for 
agricultural  produce.  Following  the  discovery 
of  natural  gas  in  this  territory  in  1896,  several 
immense  zinc  smelters  and  a  number  of  brick 
plants  were  established  here.  Besides  these, 
there  are  large  Portland  cement  plants,  shirt 
and  overall  factories  and  iron  and  marble 
works.  lola  has  a  Federal  building,  in  which 
is  located  a  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
station,  a  $50,000  county  courthouse,  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  a  $15,000  Carnegie  Library  and 
several  fine  churches.  In  connection  with  the 
public  schools  an  agricultural  course  and  a 
manual  training  department  are  maintained. 

^I'ON.  In  electricity  ions  are  minute  particles 
of  matter  which  are  oppositely  charged.  For 
example,  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  two  parts,  sulphur  one  part  and  ozy- 
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gen  four  parts,  may  be  separated  into  hydrogen 
and  sulphuric  oxide.  The  hydrogen  particles 
may  be  positively  electrified,  consequently  they 
form  positive  ions,  and  the  sulphuric  oxide 
particles  may  be  negatively  electrified,  and 
they  form  the  negative  ions.  In  physics  these 
are  known  respectively  as  anions  and  ccUions. 
See  Electrolysis;  ELECTRiaTY. 

IONIA,  io'nia,  the  ancient  name  of  a  region 
inhabited  by  Ionian  Greeks,  comprising  the 
district  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
from  the  River  Hermus  to  Mount  Latmus,  and 
the  neighboring  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 
Ionia  was  the  cradle  of  the  earliest  develop- 
ment in  Greek  poetry,  philosophy  and  art.  In 
the  familiar  legends  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor 
were  colonists  from  Attica  who  left  their  homes 
in  Greece  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, B.  c.  At  some  unknown  date  they  founded 
a  confederacy  of  twelve  towns,  which,  though 
mutually  independent,  were  united  for  the 
common  good.  Famous  among  these  towns 
were  Ephesus,  in  which  stood  the  celebrated 
Temple  to  Diana,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  ancient  world;  and  Miletus,  distinguished 
as  the  birthplace  of  many  philosophers  and  his- 
torians (see  Ephesus;  Miurrus). 

In  the  sixth  century  B.C.  the  Ionian  cities 
came  under  the  sway  of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  the 
last  of  whom,  the  gold-loving  Croesus  (which 
see),  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  the  Great  in  546 
B.C.  Ionia  then  became  a  part  of  the  Persian 
dominions,  and  half  a  century  later  the  cities 
made  a  courageous  but  unsuccessful  effort  to 
regain  their  independence.  The  assistance 
given  them  in  this  revolt  by  the  Athenians  led 
to  the  memorable  invasion  of  Greece  by  Da- 
rius I  (sec  Persia,  subhead  History).  After 
the  defeat  of  Persia  by  the  Greeks,  Ionia  re- 
mained a  dependency  of  Athens  until  the  close 
of  the  Peloponncsian  War  in  404  b.  c,  when  the 
country  again  fell  under  Persian  rule.  Later 
the  cities  were  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  in  64  b.  c.  Ionia  became  a  part  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  Time  and  the 
devastating  hand  of  the  Turks  have  destroyed 
nearly  all  traces  of  the  ancient  civilization. 

IONIAN,  io'nian,  ISLANDS,  a  group  of 
islands  belonging  to  Greece,  most  of  which  lie 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  consist  of  six  large  islands  and 
a  number  of  islets,  and  are  divided  into  three 
main  groups.  Off  the  west  coast  of  Epirus  is 
the  most  northern  group,  that  which  com- 
prises Corfu  and  the  smaller  Paxos;  the  second 
division,   consisting   of   Santa   Maura,   Ithaca 


(which  see),  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  lies  about 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth;  the  third 
group,  consisting  of  Verigo  and  several  de- 
pendent islets,  lies  directly  south  of  Greece  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  They  have  a  com- 
bined area  of  1,117  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  227,000.  Geographically  the 
islands  show  many  differences,  but  their  sur- 
face is  for  the  most  part  mountainous. 

On  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  in  995, 
the  Ionian  Islands  became  a  part  of  the  East- 
em,  or  Byzantine,  Empire,  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages  they  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  republic  of  Venice.  After  the  Napoleonic 
wars  they  were  reorganized  and  made  a  repub- 
lic under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  a 
form  of  government  which  lasted  until  1851. 
when  they  were  annexed  to  Greece  by  consent 
of  the  European  powers. 

lONIANSy  io'nianZf  one  of  the  four  great 
families  or  tribes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Achaeans,  Aeolians  and 
Dorians,  not  only  by  their  artistic  and  literary 
superiority,  but  by  a  greater  love  for  peace  and 
for  luxury.  They  inhabited  Attica,  the  Cvcla- 
des,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  but  whether 
the  Greek  mainland,  the  island  region  or  the 
Asiatic  shore  was  their  original  home,  scholan 
cannot  determine.  Of  all  the  lonians  the 
Athenians  reached  the  highest  plane  of  civilisa- 
tion, but  they  were  not  of  the  purest  stock. 

IONIAN  SEA,  a  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  named  after  the  river  n>'mph  lo. 
who,  according  to  the  ancient  legend,  svam 
across  this  sea  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  a 
gadfly  which  Hera  had  sent  to  torment  her. 
Lying  south  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  Strait  of  Otranto.  it  sepa- 
rates Italy  and  Sicily  from  Albania  and  Greece 
The  Ionian  Islands  are  located  along  its  eastern 
margin  off  the  coast  of  Greece.    Sec  la 

I.  0.  U.,  an  abbreviated  or  phonetic  method 

of  wTiting  /  ovpe  you.    It  thus  forms  an  ac^ 

knowledgement  or  memorandum  of  a  debt,  and 

for  formal  purposes  is  usually  worded  thus: 

Chicago.  July  14.  I9IT. 
To  John  Brown.    I.  O.  U.  Fifty  Dollars. 

Thomas  Bbowk. 

Such  a  memorandum,  since  it  includes  no 
promise  to  pay,  is  not  really  a  promiason'  note, 
but  in  law  it  is  sometimes  recognised  as  such. 
In  certain  states,  for  instance,  it  may  be  en- 
dorsed and  transferred,  like  a  promiseonr  note. 
An  I.  O.  U.  is  strong  but  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  a  suit.  The  form  is  used  more  fre- 
quently in  England  than  in  the  United  Sutn 


ican  Union,  was  named  for  a  tribe  of  Sioux 
Indi&ns  who  in  the, early  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  inhabited  the  prairies  which 
make  up  the  present  state.  Popularly,  Iowa 
is  known  aa  the  Hawkbve  State,  probably  in 
allusion  to  an  early  editor  who,  because  of  his 
genius  for  spying  out  news,  was  called  "Old 
Hawkeye."  As  its  flower  the  state  has  chosen 
the  wild  rose,  the  choice  being  made  by  the 
legjalalurc  and  not,  as  in  many  states,  by  the 
school  children;  and  'anyone  who  has  traveled 
through  Iowa  in  the  late  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer will  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

SiM  and  Location.  In  size  Iowa  ranks  among 
the  states  ns  the  twenty-fourth  in  area.  It  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a  rectangle,  though  very 
irregular  on  its  east  and  west  sides;  it  has 
■  DOrth-and-south  length  of  205  miles,  a.  great- 
est cast-and-wcst  breadth  of  310  miles,  and 
an  area  of  56,1-17  square  miles.  The  stale 
nearest  it  in  siie  is  Illinois,  which  is  less  than 
150  square  miles  smaller.  It  is  nearly  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  the  Canadian  province  of 
Saskatchewan. 

North  of  Iowa  is  Minnesota ;  west  arc  South 
Dakota  and  Nebra^ika.  the  latter  separated 
from  it  by  the  Missouri  River;  south  is  Mis- 
souri, and  east  arc  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  from 
which  it  is  scparnted  by  the  Mississippi. 

lU  People.  In  popuiution  Iowa,  with  2,224,- 
771  inhabitants  in  1917,  ranks  fifteenth  among 
the  states.  It  has  an  average  den.'iity  of  forty 
to  the  square  mile  and  i.*  more  evenly  settled 
than  any  other  state.  However,  it  showed  a 
slight  decrease  in  population  between  1900  and 
1910,  the  only  one  of  the  stales  that  did  so, 
and  later  estimates  show  th.it  the  tide  has  not 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  People  have 
settled  in  the  state  in  decreasing  ntimbers  in 
the  last  two  decades  beraiuT  of  the  opening  up 
of  the  great  Camidian  farm  lands.  Settlers 
have  been  attracted  to  the  Dominion,  for  land 
there  is  much  cheaper  than  the  rich,  cultivated 
Iowa  sections.  Iowa  has  been  one  of  the  states 
which  immigrants  have  found  fairly  inviting, 


is  foreign  bom,  while  over  twenty-nine  per 
cent  is  native  bom,  but  of  foreign  parent^e. 
Between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
Indians  live  on  a  reservation  in  Tama  County, 
but  these  are  not  Iowa,  but  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians.  They  are  in  a  very  backward  condi- 
tion, refusing  to  take  advantage  of  any.  means 
of  progress. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  live 
under  rural  conditions,  but  this  proportion  is 
gradually  changing,  for  while  the  city  popu- 
lation is  steadily  growing,  the  rural  is  decreas- 
ing. Iowa  farmera  have  been  extremely  pro- 
gressive, and  were  among  the  first  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  advantages — good  roads, 
automobiles;  telephones,  agricultural  clubs — 
which  have  done  away  with  isolation  and 
monotony.  There  are  no  great  metropolitan 
cities,  and  only  eight  with  a  population  of 
25,000  or  over.  Of  these  the  largest  is  Des 
Moines,  the  capital.  Others  are  Siouit  City, 
Davenport,  Dubuque,  Cedar  Rapids,  Council 
BluRs,  Waterloo  and  Clinton.  Each  important 
city  of  the  state  is  described  under  its  title  in 
these  volumes. 

Religion.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
the  strongest,  possessing  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  church-membership  of  the  state. 
Of  the  Protestant  churches  the  Methodists  are 
the  most  numerous,  and  have  more  members 
than  all  the  other  denominations  combined, 
except  the  Lutherans.  The  strength  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  accounted  for  by  the  num- 
ber of  Germans  and  Scandinavians  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  the  state. 

Education.  Educationally,  Iowa  stands  in 
the  very  front  rank  among  the  states,  and  its 
percentage  of  those  unable  to  read  and  writ« 
is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  state — only  1.7. 
The  permanent  school  fund  is  very  small  tor 
so  large  a  state,  for  the  public  lands  set  aside 
by  Congress  in  the  early  years  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  were  sold  at  a  ridiculously  low 
figure — from  J1.25  to  IS.tX)  an  acre  for  some 
of  the  richest  land  in  the  state.    This  fund  in 
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no  way  influences  the  annual  expenditure,  how- 
ever, which  in  recent  years  has  been  over 
$16,000,000.  This  is  raised  largely  by  local 
taxation. 

As  in  every  state  with  a  large  rural  popula- 
tion there  have  been  difl&cult  problems,  but 
they  have  for  the  most  part  been  met,  and 
the  amended  compulsory  education  law,  which 
declares  that  every  child  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  sixteen  must  be  in  school  at  least 
twenty-four  consecutive  weeks  in  each  year, 
has  resulted  in  increased  attendance  in  the  com- 
mon  schools.     Besides   the    grammar   schools 


Other  schools  and  colleges  are  so  numerouB 
that  it  is  impossible  to  list  them  here,  but 
among  the  most  important  are  Charles  City 
College  at  Charles  City,  Coe  College  at  Cedar 
Rapids;  Des  Moines  College  and  Drake  Uni- 
versity at  Des  Moines;  Grinnell  College  at 
Grinnell;  -Upper  Iowa  University  at  Fayette; 
Cornell  College  at  Mount  Vernon;  Central 
University  at  Pella,  and  Momingside  College 
at  Sioux  City.  Most  of  these  are  maintained 
by  various  religious  denominations. 

Iowa's  Prairies.    Iowa  might  with  even  more 
justice    than    Illinois   be    called    the    ''Prairie 
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OUTLINE  MAP  OF  IOWA 

Showing?  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  principal  rivers  and  cities,  location  of  coal  mines,  lead,  etc 

and  the  higrhest  point  of  land. 


there  were  at  the  beginning  of  1916  over  800 
high  schools,  and  many  private  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  normals.  The  state  has 
given  careful  attention  to  teacher-training, 
appropriating,  in  1911,  $50,000  annually  for  the 
introduction  of  normal  classes  in  the  high 
schools.  At  the  head  of  the  school  sj'stem  is 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  each  county  has  its  owti  superintendent. 

The  three  state  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  Iowa  State  University  at  Iowa  City; 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  at  Ames;  and  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Cedar  Falls;  and  these  are  under  the 
management  of  a  state  board  of  education. 


State,"  for  eversrwhere  is  the  open,  rolling 
country  with  its  long,  low  swells  and  bnwL 
shallow  valleys.  The  average  ele\'ation  ii 
somewhat  over  1,000  feet;  the  slope,  so  gieotk 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  is  from  the 
northwest  to  the  southeast.  In  O'Brien  County, 
near  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  state,  is 
the  highest  point,  with  an  altitude  of  about 
1300  feet;  and  at  Keokuk,  in  the  extreme 
southeast,  is  the  lowest  point,  but  49ft  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  prairie  countiy  is  fankcB 
occasionally  by  sharp  outstanding  hilis*  M 
Iowa  has  no  great  diversity  of  surface,  its  OBfar 
rough,  craggy  features  bdmg  mipplied  hf  Ae 
bluffs  along  it4  riverv, 
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Ita  Waters.  Iowa  has  a  great  river  on  either 
ude,  and  into  these  it  is  drained,  two-thirds 
of  its  area  being  drained  by  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  rest  by  those  of  the  Missouri. 
The  southeasterly  flowing  streams  which  empty 
into  the  Mississippi  are  the  Des  Moines,  the 
largest  river  of  the  state,  which  flows  across 
the  central  portion;  the  Iowa,  Turkey,  Wapsi- 


and  these  constitute  the  basins  of  the  beautiful 
little  lakes  which  dot  that  part  of  the  state. 
Most  famous  is  Spirit  Lake,  a  favorite  summer 
resort,  but  Storm  Lake,  Clear  Lake  and  East 
and  West  Okoboji  are  much  visited  also. 

The  Climate.  Far  from, any  body  of  water 
large  enough  to  have  any  effect  on  its  climate, 
and  unprotected  by  mountains  from  hot  or  cold 
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pinicon,  Cedar  and  Skunk;  those  which  flow 
toward  the  Missouri  are  the  Big  Sioux,  Little 
Sioux,  Nishnabotna  and  Nodaway.  Of  these 
only  the  Des  Moines  is  mivigable,  and  that 
only  slightly  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
the  state  depends  little  upon  water  transporta- 
tion. 

Northern  Iowa  lay  in  the  glaciated  area; 
that  is,  it  was  covered  ages  and  ages  ago  by  a 
slow-moving  river  of  ice  (sec  Glacial  Period). 
ThiF,  when  it  retreated,  left  numerous  little 
hollows  carved  in  the  surface  of  the  ground, 


winds,  Iowa  has  what  ia  known  as  a  typically 
continental  climate — that  is,  its  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  great.  The  average  yearly 
temperature  is  47°,  but  the  highest  recorded 
temperature  is  113°  and  the  lowest  — 43°,  a 
total  range  of  156°.  It  is  only  in  very  excep- 
tional years,  however,  that  such  extremes  are 
experienced.  The  atmosphere  is  rather  humid, 
especially  in  the  summer. 

Seldom  is  the  Iowa  farmer  troubled  by 
drought,  for  while  the  average  annual  rainfall 
reaches  a  total  of  only  31.5  inches,  it  is  dis- 
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tributcd  through  the  year  in  the  most  favor- 
able mnnner.  That  is,  over  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  rain  falls  during  the  uroivinR  months, 
from  April  to  October.  The  northern  part 
of  the  state  frequently  has  ver>'  he;ivy  snows. 
which  drift  before  the  northwest  winda. 

Agriculture.  Iowa  is  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  states  in  the  United  States;  for 
years,  indeed,  it  l\a.i  ranked  first  in  the  value 
of  its  farm  products.  Over  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  its  land  area  is  in  furms,  and  of  this  amount 
eighty-seven  per  cent  is  improved.  The  Iowa 
farmers  have  had  comparatively  few  discour- 
aging circumstances  to  contend  with;  no  irri- 
gation iius  been  necessary;  no  forests  have  had 
to  be  cut  down,  no  stony  ground  to  be  worked 
over,  and  practically  everj-where  the  land  is 
level  enough  to  make  machinery  practicable. 

One  who  traveb  straight  across  Iowa  in  the 
summer  months  needs  not  to  a$k  what  the 
chief  crop  is,  for  there  stretch  away  on  every 
side,  as  far  aa  the  eye  tan  reach,  endless  fields 
of  waving  com.  Most  years  Illinois  produces 
more  com  than  any  other  slate,  though  Iowa 
runs  it  a  close  second  and  sometimes  leads. 
Almost  one-third  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the 
state  is  planted  to  com,  and  the  yield  is  over 
300,000,000  bushels  yearly.  Next  in  importance 
are  oals.  hay  and  wheat,  in  that  order,  and 
there  are  also  each  year  coasiderable  crops  of 
barley  and  potatoes  and  other  veactables.  In 
oats,  over  160.000,000  biissliel.',  Iowa  is  second 
only  to  Illinois.  Orchard  fruits,  e.'pec tally 
apples  and  grapes  mid  stia wherries,  am  success- 
full.y  griiu'n.  and  the  fluwrr-niising  and  nursery 
indu.«trie^  an>  of  iniiiortance. 

Sliiric  lidixlii'i.  fiHLwr'-Krnwn  prairies,  sln'ams 
(jf  clear,  ])ure  water,  and  abuniLinci!  of  corn 
and  <Kit.s  nro  the  cimdil i'jrt-i  needed  for  sue- 
ce,>^fiil  stuck,  raising,  and  in  Iowa  these  arc 
admirably  combined.     .\s  a  result  the  state 
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ranks  first  in  the  Union  in  the  total  value  of 
its  live  stock,  far  surpassing  all  the  Other  states 
in  its  number  of  hogs,  and  having  more  cattle 
than  any  other  state  except  Texas.  It  leads 
in  the  number  of  chickens,  too,  and  in  iu 
yearly  egg  output,  and  stands  among  the  fore- 
most dairy  states.  Only  New  A'ork  and  Wis- 
consin surpass  it  in  total  dairy  products.  In 
the  number  and  value  of  its  stock,  as  in  iu 
farm  area  and  crops,  Iowk  has  remained  fairlf 
constant  for  several  years. 

The  Chief  Minerals.  Coal  occupies,  amoni 
the  minerals  of  Iowa,  the  same  prei-mincat 
position  that  com  does  among  the  crop».  about 
three-fifths  of  the  total  output  of  the  miim 
being  coal  of  the  bituminous  variety.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  state,  it  is  estimated.  i> 
underlaid  by  coal  beds,  but  some  of  the  co»l 
exists  under  conditions  not  suitable  for  minin;. 
so  Ibat  the  workable  ares  is  only  about  13JMI0 
i^qiinre  miles.  Iowa  exports  little  of  its  annual 
yield  of  7.500,000  tons  or  thereabouts,  finding 
ample  use  for  it  within  the  state. 

Next  in  importance  is  clay — the  kindf 
whereof  drain-tile  and  common  bricks  are 
made;  and  in  the  production  of  these  Io«i 
ranks  high.  There  is  also  a  large  output  of 
cement,  and  the  state  is  second  in  the  produce 
tion  of  g>'psum.  Years  ago  the  lead  and  nw 
mines  were  valuable,  but  to-day  they  seem 
almost  exhausted  and  the  yield  is  very  lis*!!. 
See  mup  for  location  of  minerals. 

Hanufactuies.  For  many  years  the  maiiu- 
facturea  of  Iowa  were  decidedly  limited,  just 
because  the  agricultural  advantages  were  to 
great,  but  gradually  manufacturii^  iDduMiief 
p^'w  out  of  the  agricultural,  and  within  thr 
hist  two  or  three  decadea  they  have  become  of 
very  considerable  importance.  Sious  City  ii 
tlic  chief  industrial  center  of  the  state,  Cedu 
Kapids  and  Dee  Mwnea  nakinB  oesL 
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Naturally  enough,  in  the  fore  most  live  stock 
state  of  the  country,  alaughl«riDg  and  meat- 
packing Tftoks  Bret  among  the  industries,  the 
total  value  of  its  product  being  more  than 
twice  that  of  any  other  industry.  Dairy 
products — factory-made  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk— rank  second,  and  flour  and  grists 
mill  products,  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts and  agricultural  imploments  arc  made  in 
IsT^  quantities.  Strangely,  in  ii  state  which 
contains  practically  no  forcnt.s,  the  lumber 
industry  once  attained  considerable  propor- 
tons,  logs  being  brought  to  the  sawmills  from 
Minnesota  and  Wi^'consin.  Of  late  years  this 
industry  has  declined,  as  more  mills  have  been 
erected  in  the  forested  states.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  of  the  industries  of  Iowa 
that  Ihey  are  growing.  The  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  cities  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  the  country  districts  indicates  that  more  and 
more  wage-earners  are  turning  from  the  soil 
to  the  factory  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Cer- 
tain cities,  as  Sioux  City,  for  example,  have 
had  a  phenomenal  industrial  growth,  its  total 
manufactures  increa,'ing  in  value  over  153  per 
cent  in  five  years,  from  1904  to  1909.  The 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  ea,stcm  part  of  the 
state  are  expected  to  be  helped  by  the  electric 
power  from  the  Keokuk  Dam  (which  see). 

The  Mississippi  Ri\er  helps  Iowa  to  one  of 
its  most  characteristic  and  interesting  industries, 
by  fumisliing  nuisi%ls.  From  the  shells  of  then; 
ore  made  pearl  buttons  of  a  very  good  quality, 
the  industry  centering  at  Muscatine. 

Transportation.  The  (li:>tricts  along  the 
Mississippi  make  con.siderable  u~«  of  that 
stream,  especially  since  the  (iifficulties  of  the 
so-called  Des  Moines  Rapids  have  been  over- 
come by  the  con.>itriiction  of  a  C!inal  from 
Keokuk  to  Montroi^;  bvit  for  the  most  part 
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the  state  depends  little  upon  waterways.  For 
like  most  of  these  north-central  states  it  has 
excellent  railway  transportation,  a  number  of 
the  great  transcontinental  trunk  lines,  as  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific;  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul,  crossing  it.  Its  total 
mileage  of  9,998  gives  it  fourth  rank  amoi^ 
the  states,  and  affords  such  excellent  facilities 
that  few  farms  in  all  the  state  are  more  than 
six  or  eight  miles  from  a  railway  station. 
Des  Moines,  the  capital  and  chief  city,  is  a 
railway  center  of  considerable  importance. 

Iowa  was  not  one  of  the  first  states  to  take 
up  the  building  of  electric  railways,  and  only 
in  comparatively  recent  years  have  interurban 
roads  been  built.  At  the  beginning  of  1915 
there  were  within  the  state  452  miles  of  such 

According  to  a  statute  of  1911,  Iowa  has  an 
official  known  as  the  commerce  counsel,  who 
stands  as  the  representative  of  the  people  in 
all  commercial  matters.  He  investigates  the 
rates  imposed  by  railway  and  express  com- 
panies and  reports  on  them,  stating  whether  in 
his  judgment  such  charges  are  just. 

Government.  The  constitution  adopted  when 
Iowa  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1846* 
remained  in  force  but  eleven  years,  and  that 
under  which  the  state  is  at  present  governed 
dates  from  1857.  As  in  most  states,  amend- 
ments may  originate  in  either  house  of  the 
legislature,  and  a  majority  vote  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  of  both  houses,  is*  necessary  before  an 
amendment  becomes  an  actual  part  of  the  con- 
Btitulion.  Every  tenth  year,  counting  from 
1870.  the  question  of  revising  and  amending  the 
constitution  is  submitted  to  the  people,  and  if 
a  majority  of  them  favor  it,  delegates  for  that 
purpose  are  appointed. 
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Iowa  has  few  outstanding  political  institu- 
tions and  provisions  that  differ  from  those  of 
other  states.  Direct  primaries  are  provided  for 
by  statute,  and  measures  dating  from  1913  call 
for  the  nonpartisan  nomination  and  election  of 
judges  and  provide  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum (see  Initiative  and  Referendum). 
There  is  in  the  constitution  a  clause  which  for- 
bids the  state,  except  in  times  of  war,  to  incur  a 
debt  greater  than  $250,000,  nor  may  any  debt 
be  incurred  without  the  vote  of  the  people. 

At  various  times  prohibition  laws  have  been 
passed  in  Iowa,  and  from  1884  there  dates  a 
statute  actually  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors;  but  this  was 
not  well  enforced,  and  was  practically  suc- 
ceeded by  the  so-called  ''Mulct  Law"  which 
made  possible  the  sale  of  liquor  on  the  petition 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  voters  of  each 
county.  On  January  1,  1916,  a  new  state-wids 
and  effective  prohibitory'  law  went  into  effect. 

The  executive  officials,  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  attorney-general  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  are  elected  for  terms  of 
two  years  each.  The  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  auditor  and  treasurer  compose  an  execu- 
tive council  which  has  special  powers,  such  as 
directing  the  taking  of  the  census,  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  state  departments,  providing 
for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  state  officials, 
and  canvassingi  election  returns. 

The  legislative  department  consists  of  the 
usual  two  houses,  a  senate  of  fifty  members  and 
a  house  of  representatives  restricted  to  108 
members.  Representatives  are  elected  for  two 
years  and  senators  for  four  years;  the  terms  of 
one-half  the  senators  expire  every  two  years. 
Sessions  are  biennial,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  each  house  is  necessary  to 
the  passing  of  a  bill.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives alone  has  power  to  bring  impeachment 
proceedings,  the  senate  constituting  a  court 
before  which  such  a  trial  is  brought. 

At  the  head  of  the  judicial  department  is  a 
supreme  court  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and 
six  associate  justices,  each  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  Below  this  there  are  twenty-one 
district  courts,  each  with  from  one  to  five 
judges  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  number  of 
superior  courts,  each  with  one  judge  chosen  for 
four  years.  Such  a  court  may  be  organized  in 
any  city  having  more  than  4,000  inhabitants. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions.  At  the 
head  of  these  there  is  a  Board  of  Control  of 
State  Institutions,  which  so  far  as  possible  is 


kept  nonpartisan,  and  which  has  the  power  to 
investigate  and  to  criticize  all  institutions, 
whether  they  be  under  state  or  private  controL 
Special  features  of  the  correctional  system  are 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  the  nonpartisan 
board  of  parole  and  the  possible  suspension  of 
first  sentences  in  non-serious  teases.  A  statute 
was  passed  providing  for  the  sterilization  by 
surgeons  of  the  criminals,  idiots,  epileptics  and 
drug  fiends  in  state  institutions,  but  the  courts 
in  1914  pronounced  this  unconstitutional. 

There  are  four  hospitals  for  the  insane,  at 
Cherokee,  Clarinda,  Independence  and  Mount 
Pleasant;  a  hospital  for  inebriates  at  Knox- 
ville  and  for  feeble-minded  children  at  Glen- 
wood,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf  at  Council 
Bluffs.  Charitable  institutions  for  those  not 
defective  include  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
at  Davenport  and  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Mar- 
shalltown,  while  the  penal  institutions  are  the 
state  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison,  a  reformar 
tory  at  Anamosa,  an  industrial  school  for  boyi 
at  Eldora  and  one  for  girls  at  Mitchellville. 
At  Oakdale  there  is  a  state  sanatorium  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

Brief  History  of  Iowa.  The  state  ia  sur- 
prisingly young  for  so  thoroughly  developed  a 
commonwealth — much  younger  than  its  neigh- 
bors across  the  great  river.  The  Indians  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name  lived  in  it  but  tem- 
porarily, and  were  driven  out  by  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  but  it  was  the  Iowa  who  were  there 
at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  first  white 
men,  Marquette  and  Joliet,  who  in  1673  stopped 
in  their  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  long 
enough  to  land  on  Iowa  soil  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Des  Moines  River  and  take  possession  in 
the  name  of  France.  In  1680  came  another 
Frenchman,  Father  Hennepin,  but  he  made 
little  attempt  at  exploration.  Julien  Dubuque, 
a  French-Canadian,  entering  the  state  in  1788. 
obtained  from  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  who 
had  replaced  the  Iowa  a  grant  of  land  at  the 
present  site  of  Dubuque;  there  he  built  a  fort 
and  trading-post,  and  opened  up  lead  mines. 
When  he  died  in  1810  the  site  was  abandoned 
temporarily. 

Meanwhile,  in  1803,  the  whole  region  of  Ion 
as  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (which  see) 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  identified  govemmentally  with  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana.  Gradually  the  Indiani 
were  induced  to  cede  their  rights  to  the  land, 
and  Iowa  passed  throu^  its  early  yean  with 
fewer  Indian  troubles  than  beset  niinds  ff 
Indiana. 
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Years  as  a  Territory.  When  Louisiana  was 
made  a  state  in  1812,  Iowa  became  a  part  of 
Missouri  Territory,  and  when  Missouri  was 
created  in  1821,  it  formed  part,  in  turn,  of  the 
territories  of  Michigan  and  of  Wisconsin,  and 
only  on  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  in  1838 
was  it  organized  as  a  separate  Territory.  In 
the  meantime,  pioneers  had  pressed  into  the 
state,  attracted  either  by  the  lead  mines  or 
by  the  stretches  of  farm  land;  and  Fort  Madi- 
son, Burlington  and  Dubuque  had  been 
founded.  By  1840  the  territory  had  a  popula- 
tion of  mope  than  43,000,  and  the  question  of 
statehood  came  prominently  to  the  fore.  The 
measure  was  defeated  in  that  year  and  again 
two  years  later,  but  in  1844  it  was  passed,  and 
a  constitutional  convention  was  assembled. 
Even  then  progress  was  slow,  for  two  constitu- 
tions were  drawn  up  and  rejected,  and  Congress 
caused  delay  because  of  the  boundary  question. 
Iowa  in  those  days  included  much  of  the 
present  state  of  Minnesota,  but  when  it  was 
finally  admitted  to  the  Union  on  December  28, 
1846,  it  was  restricted  to  its  present  boundaries. 

Progress  as  a  State.  The  year  1857  was  a 
memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the  new  state. 
The  constitution  was  revised,  to  confer  upon 
negroes  the  right  of  suffrage;  the  capital  was 
removed  from  Burlington  to  Des  Moines,  and 
there  took  place  at  Spirit  Lake,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state,  a  brutal  massacre  of 
the  white  settlers  by  the  Sioux  Indians.  It 
was  feared  that  this  disaster  might  frighten 
away  immigrants,  but  it  had  no  such  effect, 
and  the  state  progressed  rapidly.  There  had 
been  from  the  first  no  question  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Iowa  on  the  slavery  question,  and  it 
did  its  full  share  to  aid  the  northern  cause 
during  the  War  of  Secession. 

Immediately  following  the  war,  there  came  a 
period  of  rapid  railway-building,  and  legislative 
questions  relating  to  railroads  became  of  ever- 
increasing  importance.  A  board  of  commission- 
ers whose  duty  was  the  standardizing  of  rail- 
way rates  was  created  in  1873,  as  a  result  of  a 
crusade  against  over-high  charges  undertaken 
by  the  Grange,  but  the  question  was  far  from 
settled  by  this  legislation.  The  subject  of 
prohibition,  too,  has  been  almost  constantly 
before  the  public  (see  subhead  Government, 
above). 

From  the  date  of  its  admission  to  the  Union 
until  1854  Iowa  was  Democratic,  but  from  the 
latter  date  it  has  been  consistently  Republican, 
only  one  Democratic  governor  holding  office 
in  all  that  time.    In  1912  and  in  1916  the  state 


cast  its  vote  for  Wilson  as  President,  bi 
elected  a  Republican  governor  each  time. 

Other  Items  of  Interest.  Many  of  the  hki 
of  Iowa  are  called  walled  lakes,  because  the, 
are  bordered  by  rock  embankments  which  lod 
remarkably  like  man-made  walls.  The  boulda 
forming  these  have  been  pushed  up  on  tii 
shore  by  water  and  ice. 

Iowa  was  the  first  non-slave  state  to  b 
formed  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  territoiy. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  soil  of  Iowa  is  wort! 
as  much  as  all  the  silver  and  gold  mines  ii 
the  world.  Over  large  areas  the  rich  blad 
soil  is  hundreds  of  feet  deep. 

Names  reminiscent  of  the  Indian  occupatioz 
are  numerous.  Of  its  ninety-nine  counties 
about  one-fourth  have  Indian  names,  and  sud; 
town  names  as  Pocahontas,  Cherokee,  Sioui 
City,  Seneca  and  Muscatine  clearly  have  a  like 
origin. 

Most  of  the  states  have  a  smaller  wooded 
area  now  than  when  the  first  settlers  entered 
them,  but  in  Iowa  the  reverse  is  true.  Tbc 
forest  area  was  originally  very  limited,  but 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  plantinf 
of  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  to-day  fine  grove: 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  localities.  a.mc  c. 

Consult  Shaw's  Iowa,  In  the  American  Com- 
monwealth Series ;  Chandler's  Iowa  and  the  .Ya- 
tion;  McFee's  Story  of  Iowa. 

Related  Subjects.  The  followingr  articles  in 
these  volumes  contain  much  that  is  of  interest  ii 
connection  with  a  study  of  Iowa : 


CITIES 

Boone 

Iowa  City 

Burlington 

Keokuk 

Cedar  Rapids 

Marshalltown 

Clinton 

Mason  City 

Council  Bluffs 

Muscatine 

Davenport 

Oskalooaa 

Des  Moines 

Ottumwa 

Dubuque 

Sioux  City 

Fort  Dodge 

Waterloo 

Fort  Madison 

HI8TORT 

Amana 

Louisiana  Purchase 

Fox  (Indians) 

Sac 

Grange 

Sioux 

Iowa  (Indians) 

PRODUCTS  AKD  INDUBTRIXi 

Apple 

H4y 

Cattle 

Hoff 

Corn 

Meat  and  Meat  Pad 

Dairj'ing 

OaU 

Egg 

Poultry 

Gypsum 

Wheat 

Bmam 

Mississippi 

MlMoiiri 

*.bI 
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RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  ON  IOWA 


(An   outline   anltable   for  Iowa   will  be   fonnd   with  the  article  ''State.") 

For  what  reason  has  the  problem  of  education  in  Iowa  been  particularly  diflS- 
cult? 

How  does  Iowa  rank  among  the  states  as  regards  the  value  of  its  live  stock? 
How  many  states  have  more  hogs?    More  chickens? 

Who  were  the  first  white  men  to  visit  the  territory?  Who  was  the  first  to  live 
within  its  limits? 

Of  the  states  of  the  Union,  how  many  surpass  Iowa  in  the  proportion  of  inhab- 
itants able  to  read  and  write? 

What  could  the  traveler  across  Iowa  discover  as  to  its  chief  product?  How  does 
it  rank  among  the  states  in  the  production  of  this  crop? 

Trace  the  course  of  the  prohibition  movement  in  this  state. 

What  connection  is  there  between  the  religious  denominations  of  the  state  and 
the  nationality  of  the  foreign-bom  citizens? 

What  special  advantages  do  the  Iowa  farmers  have  over  those  of  many  other 
states? 

How  is  the  debt-incurring  power  of  the  state  limited?  Mention  several  forms 
of  progressive  legislation  that  have  been  enacted. 

What  influence  did  an  agricultural  association  have  on  the  question  of  railway 
rates  within  this  state? 

Is  the  city  or  the  country  population  increasing  the  more  rapidly?  What  advan- 
tages has  the  Iowa  farmer  of  to-day  that  the  farmer  of  a  generation  ago  did  not 
have? 

If  the  people  of  Iowa  become  dissatisfied  with  their  constitution,  how  long  will 
it  be  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  change  it? 

Mention  three  events  that  made  the  year  1857  stand  out  in  the  history  of  Iowa. 

What  decided  difiference  is  there  in  the  distribution  of  population  in  Iowa  and 
that  in  Illinois? 

What  effect  has  the  development  of  Canada  had  on  the  population  statistics  of 
Iowa? 

What  was  the  Glacial  Period?  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  surface  features 
of  this  region? 

How  has  the  position  of  Iowa  been  of  advantage  to  it  as  regards  railway  trans- 
portation?   How  many  states  have  a  greater  railway  mileage? 

Of  how  many  territories  has  Iowa  formed,  ki  turn,  a  part?  When  was  it  admit- 
ted to  the  Union? 

What  state  is  only  150  square  miles  smaller  than  Iowa? 

Mention  five  names  that  recall  the  fact  that  this  territory  was  once  inhabited 
by  the  Indians. 

How  are  the  two  greatest  manufacturing  industries  connected  with  the  agricul- 
tural production  of  the  state? 

How  and  when  did  this  region  come  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States? 

To  what  does  the  popular  name  of  this  state  refer?  How  was  the  state  flower 
chosen,  and  what  is  it? 

How  do  the  laws  in  connection  with  penal  institutions  prove  the  progressiveness 
of  the  state? 
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IOWA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
belonging  to  the  Winnebago  stock,  who  car- 
ried on  an  active  fur  trade  in  Minnesota  after 
the  whites  settled  in  the  country.  Afterward 
they  settled  in  the  region  a  part  of  which 
to-day  bears  their  name,  and  in  1836  they 
were  given  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  in  what  is  now  Kansas.  At  the 
time  of  the  War  of  Secession  they  removed  to 
re8er\'ations  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  where 
the  remnant  of  the  tribe,  numbering  about 
220,  now  live.  They  were  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple and  given  to  hunting  the  buffalo.  See 
Indians,  American. 

IOWA,  University  of,  a  state  institution, 
established  in  1847  at  Iowa  City,  then  the  capi- 
tal of  the  state,  the  year  after  Iowa  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  Upon  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  to  Des  Moines,  the  old 
capitol  building  and  the  land  on  which  it  stood 
were  given  to  the  university,  which  was  opened 
in  1855.  From  1858  until  1860  only  a  normal 
department  was  in  operation;  the  university 
was  reorganized  in  1860. 

At  the  present  time  the  university  main- 
tains a  graduate  college  and  colleges  of  liberal 
arts,  law,  medicine,  homeopathic  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  applied  science  and  edu- 
cation. It  also  includes  two  schools  for  nurses, 
a  school  of  commerce  and  a  school  of  music. 
The  summer  session  embraces  the  Iowa  Lake- 
side Laboratory  at  Lake  Okoboji  and  a  school 
for  library  training.  Correspondence  courses 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  extension  divi- 
sion, which  is  organized  in  a  series  of  bureaus. 
The  university  now  occupies  about  thirty-five 
buildings,  the  majority  of  which  are  new,  the 
principal  ones  being  constructed  of  Bedford 
stone.  Old  Capitol,  the  corner  stone  of  which 
was  laid  July  4,  1840,  is  the  administration 
building,  and  stands  at  the  center  of  a  pic- 
turesque campus  of  fifty  acres  on  the  banks 
of  the  Iowa  River.  The  quota  of  laboratories 
and  museums  is  large;  about  208,000  volumes 
are  accessible  in  its  libraries,  including  the 
state  historical  society  library  of  46,000  vol- 
umes. 

The  university  is  coeducational,  and  its  con- 
trol is  vested  in  the  Iowa  state  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  total  enrolment  of  students  in 
1915-16  was  3,286;  the  faculty  numbered  about 
300  in  that  year.  As  contemplated  in  its  or- 
ganization, the  university  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state,  and 
its  work  is  based  upon  the  preparation  afforded 
by  the  duly-accredited    high    schools    of    the 


state,  whose  students  are  admitted  to  the 
undergraduate  and  professional  courses  upon 
the  presentation  of  proper  certificates— except 
in  the  colleges  of  law  and  medicine,  which 
require  two  years  of  collegiate  work  in  prepara- 
tion. Through  the  university  the  state  under- 
takes to  furnish  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  requisite  for  a  liberal  or  professional 
education.  It  also  aims  to  encourage  investi- 
gation and  research,  and  to  maintain  in  e^'exy 
particular  a  high  standard  and  a  progressive 
spirit.  c.H.w. 

IOWA  CITY,  Iowa,  the  county  seat  of  John- 
son County  and  the  seat  of  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. It  had  a  population  of  10,091  in  1910; 
by  a  Federal  estimate  in  1916  the  number  had 
increased  to  11,413.  The  city  is  situated  south- 
east of  the  geographical  center  of  the  state, 
on  the  Iowa  River,  twenty-eight  miles  south 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  fifty-four  miles  northwest  of 
Davenport  and  121  miles  east  of  Des  Moines, 
the  capital.  Railway  transportation  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
and  by  two  interurban  lines,  to  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Muscatine.  Iowa  City  was  established 
in  1839  and  was  incorporated  in  1853;  from 
the  time  is  was  founded  until  1857  it  was  the 
capital  of  Iowa,  both  as  territory  and  state. 
The  area  exceeds  five  square  miles. 

Iowa  City  has  a  good  location  on  a  succes- 
sion of  three  plateaus,  which  ascend  150  feet 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  uppermost 
of  these  is  built  a  handsome  marble  structure 
which  was  originally  intended  for  the  state 
capitol,  and  because  of  the  resemblance  of  its 
site  to  that  of  the  Acropolis  of  ancient  Athens 
the  city  is  locally  called  the  Athens  oj  Iowa. 
The  building  referred  to  is  now  the  principal 
one  occupied  by  the  Iowa  State  University 
(see  Iowa,  University  of).  Iowa  City  ia  also 
the  seat  of  the  Iowa  City  Academy  and  the 
State  Historical  Society,  the  Ranney  Memorial 
and  the  Carnegie  libraries.  It  also  has  two 
high  schools  and  a  business  college.  There  are 
two  parks.  City  Park  (eight  acres)  and  Col- 
lege Hill  Park;  the  university  campus  co^-en 
fifty  acres. 

Mercy  Hospital  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  medical  department  of  the  university. 
Besides  its  educational  interests,  Iowa  City 
is  the  farming  trade  center  for  several  counties. 
Excellent  water  power  is  fumished  by  the  lova 
River,  and  the  industrial  plants  are  numerous 
and  varied;  these  include  flour  mills,  ^'t^mg 
mills,  glove,  jewelry  and  perfume  fketoriei, 
brick  and  tile  works,  foundries,  m^j^^inf 
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meat-packing  plants  and  agricultural-implement 
works.  The  Johnson  County  Courthouse  was 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  e.s£. 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICUL- 
TUSE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS,  one  of  the 
important  American  schools  which  emphasize 
technical  and  industrial  training.  It  is  a  co- 
educational institution,  and  was  established  at 
Ames  by  the  state  legislature  in  1858.  In 
1862,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress 
making  provision  for  agricultural  and  mechanic 
education  throughout  the  country,  the  uni- 
versity came  into  possession  of  a  valuable 
grant  of  public  lands  (see  Agriculture,  sub- 
title Agricultural  Education) ;  seven  years  later 
it  was  opened  for  instruction. 

The  State  College  is  exceptionally  well 
equipped  in  facilities  for  agricultural  training. 
Practical  instruction  in  farming  is  given 
through  the  medium  of  a  well-stocked  farm  of 
nearly  1,200  acres,  while  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
college  work,  gives  opportunity  for  original 
investigation  of  problems  dealing  with  agri- 
culture. There  are  in  addition  departments 
of  mechanical,  civil,  electrical  and  mining  en- 
gineering, veterinary  medicine,  industrial  and 
economic  science  and  home  economics,  and  a 
department  which  prepares  students  for  the 
manufacturing  industries.  The  college  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $4,000,000,  and  its  equipment 
includes  a  library  of  over  49,000  volumes. 
The  faculty  numbers  about  435,  and  the  stu- 
dent body,  over  5,500.  The  work  of  the  insti- 
tution includes  five  lines,  namely,  agriculture, 
engineering,  home  economics,  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  industrial  science.  It  endeavors  to 
8er\'e  the  state  by  a  correlation  of  educational, 
experimental  and  extension  work. 

IPECAC,  ip'e  kak,  the  dried  root  of  a  small, 
shrubby  plant  which  is  found  in  Brazil,  from 
Eahia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  are  three 
varieties,  the  brown,  red  and  gray,  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  same  plant;  the  difference  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  age  of  the  plant,  place  of  growth, 
or  mode  of  dr>'ing.  Emetine,  or  the  active 
principle  of  ipecac,  is  found  in  the  bark  of  the 
root.  It  is  a  white,  almost  tasteless  powder, 
without  odor,  which  acts  as  a  violent  emetic 
in  small  doses,  and  is  a  powerful  poison.  In 
small  and  repeated  doses,  it  stimulates  the 
secreting  organs  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane and  of  the  skin.  In  large  doses  it  acts 
as  an  emetic,  but  with  less  violent  symptoms. 
It  should  never  be  used  except  on  the  prescrip- 
tion of  a  physician.    The  root  of  the  South 
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American  species  is  the  only  part  that  is  recog- 
nized as  ipecac  by  the  British  or  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia.  Modem  medical  science 
has  successfully  established  the  use  of  ipecac, 
or  emetine,  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhoea,  a 
disease  marked  by  excessive  shrinkage  or  re- 
ceding of  the  gums. 

IPHIGENIA,  ifejeni'a,  the  heroine  of  sev- 
eral Greek  legends,  a  favorite  subject  with 
painters,  sculptors  and  poets.  Her  interesting 
story  has  been  immortalized  by  two  tragedies 
by  Euripides  and  a  play  by  Schiller;  in  music, 
by  Gluck;  in  poetry,  by  Goethe  and  Racine. 
Agamemnon,  king  of  Argos,  incurred  the  wrath 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  by  killing  a  hind  sacred 
to  her.  In  revenge  she  prevented  the  Greek 
fleet  from  sailing  to  Troy,  and  would  only  be 
appeased  upon  the  condition  that  Agamemnon 
sacrifice  to  her  his  daughter,  Iphigenia.  When 
Iphigenia  was  brought  to  the  altar  she  disap- 
peared and  a  hind  lay  there  in  her  stead. 
Artemis  carried  her  off  in  a  cloud  to  Tauris, 
where,  acting  as  the  priestess  of  the  goddess  of 
the  chase,  she  sacrificed  all  strangers  in  honor 
of  her  mistress.  In  the  course  of  time  Orestes, 
Iphigenia's  brother,  came  there  in  search  of 
her,  but  just  as  she  was  about  to  sacrifice  him, 
a  happy  recognition  took  place.  Orestes  then 
took  her,  together  with  the  sacred  wooden 
image  of  Artemis,  to  Attica.    See  Mythology. 

IRAN,  erahn',  the  name  given  to  the  king- 
dom of  Persia  when  it  embraced  the  land  be- 
tween the  Hindu  Kush  Mountains,  the  Tigris 
River  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  wide  extent 
of  this  old  country  showed  a  great  variation 
in  climate  and  presented  wide  diversity  in 
features  as  well  as  in  traits  and  customs  of  its 
people.  In  the  old  stories  relating  to  Persia, 
Turan  was  the  land  of  darkness,  and  was  the 
name  applied  to  the  regions  of  Asia  inhabited 
by  tribes  coming  from  Tartary,  while  Iran  was 
the  land  of  light.  The  latter  name  was  adopted 
by  the  early  inhabitants  who  belonged  to  the 
Iranian  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  nations. 

Iranians,  the  name  applied  to  peoples  speak- 
ing languages  handed  down  from  the  Aryans, 
the  chief  stock  being  the  Persians,  the  Hajemis 
of  the  Ispahan  country,  the  Parsis,  the  old 
Bactrians  and  the  Kurds.  The  early  authori- 
ties frequently  classed  the  Iranians  with  the 
Armenians,  who  were  natives  of  the  Caucasus 
Mountains.  From  earliest  history  the  Iranians 
were  devoted  to  commerce,  and  they  spread 
Persian  influence  as  far  north  as  Siberia  and 
even  to  China.  The  greater  number  of  the 
Iranians  are  Mohammedans. 
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Itauiaii  Languages.  The  range  o(  IraniaD 
culture  waa  extensive.  The  two  oldest  known 
lunguBRes  ure  the  old  Peraion  of  cuncifarm 
inscriptions  (whirh  see),  and  tiic  old  Bactrian, 
of  Zend,  from  wliich  came  the  Zend-Ave^tu, 
u!t  tiie  sacred  book  of  tho  Parses  was  called. 
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The  middle  Iranian  period  extends  to  about 
the  tenth  century  of  Christian  civilizatioo. 
The  modem  Iranian  languageii  are  writien  in 
Arabic  script,  and  the  dialecta  of  the  Kurdi 
form  numerous  branches  of  the  Iranian  bii- 
Ruage. 


..L.RBLAHD,  the  Emerald  Isle  of  millions 
of  loyal  Irish,  who.  whether  thfy  still  live 
within  its  borders  or  have  found  other  homes 
across  the  seas,  look  upon  the  island  as  the 
fuirest  apot  under  heaven.  Politically  it  is 
the  smaller  member  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  get^raphically, 
a  large  island  to  the  west  of  Great  Britain. 
Twice,  at  least,  during  tie  Keol<^ic  ages  it  was 
a  part  of  Great  Britain  ancf  of  the  land  mass 
of  Europe. 

Though  long  united  politically  more  or  less 
closely  with  England,  Ireland  bus  preserved  a 
very  distinct  identity.  The  emerald  green 
which  is  its  national  color  and  the  golden  harp 
with  silver  strings,  which  is  its  coat  of  arms 
and  the  ornament  of  its  flag,  arc  more  univer- 
sally known  than  altciost  any  other  national 
symbols,  while  the  shamrock,  its  flower,  is 
seldom  mentioned  or  thought  of  except  in  con- 
nection with  Ireland: 
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■  Hhamrock  of 

Ireland.- 

Siie  and  Position.  Among  tiie  islands  of  the 
world  In'land  is  sixteenth  in  size,  having  an 
urea  of  32.506  square  miles.  That  is,  this  island 
with  its  strongly  individual  population  and  its 
iniporlant  place  in  the  eyes  of  historians  is  a 
little  smaller  than  the  state  of  Maine.  Its 
giealest  dimension  is  the  diagonal  303  miles 
long  from  Mizen  Head  in  the  southwest  to 


Ton-  Head  in  the  northeast,  and  its  greaicfi 
breadth  is  174  miles. 

Ireland  lies  between  parallels  51°  28'  and 
55°  21 '  north,  and  is  thus  in  approximately 
the  same  latitude  as  Southern  Labrador,  Cut- 
ada,  but  conditions  of  climate  are  so  difiertoi 
that  no  one  visiting  the  two  places  would 
imagine  them  to  be  in  similar  positions  IfCt 
subhead  Climate,  below).  Between  Irebnil 
and  Great  Britain  there  are  three  bodies  of 
water,  Saint  George's  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea 
and  North  Channel,  this  last-named  at  iu  na> 
rawest  point  but  thirt«cn  and  one-half  mile» 
in  width.  On  all  other  sides  is  the  open  At- 
lantic. 

The  People.  There  are  certain  qualities 
which  stand  out  as  characteristic  of  the  Mth. 
"Witty  as  an  Irishman"  is  an  expression  whirl) 
has  a  sound  basis  in  the  quickness,  the  peculiar 
mental  slant  which  enables  theiu  to  catch  tlie 
humorous  point  of  view  and  to  express  it  in 
most  telling  phrase.  The  homely  speech  of 
the  pe.isant  class  abounds  in  words  and  phtate; 
witich  have  an  especial  aptness  and  charm,  and 
the  writers  who  have  taken  as  their  field  the 
common  everyday  life  of  Ireland  have  fouod 
in  this  peasant-language  a  rich  mine.  Tbt 
Irish  arc  a  most  kindly  people,  too,  and  induf- 
trious,  and  in  the  countries  to  which  they  have 
emigrated  niany  have  become  useful  and  lead- 
ing citizens.  They  are  in  general  of  a  dor 
cheerful  temperament  than  the  English  a 
Scotch,  and  seem  to  have  something  comptr- 
able  to  the  traits  of  the  laughtei^loving  pei^ 
of  Frant^ ;  however,  for  the  poorer  ilsiws  lift 
has  been  so  hard  for  generatioB  after  genen- 
tion  that  a  certain  bopelewneaa 
itself  as  a  part  of  the  national  dunder. 
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The  masB  of  the  Irish  people  are  deacendanta 
of  &  Celtic  race,  the  relatioiuhip  of  which  to 
the  Celts  of  Great  Britain  is  not  understood 
(■ee  Celts).  The  early  invaders  of  different 
nces,  whether  from  England,  ScandlDa^'ia  or 
the  Mediterranean  countriea,  were  absorbed 
into  the  original  stock  without  changing  its 
character,  thoufth  the  Celtic  tongue  gradually 
aank  into  the  background.  The  English  and 
Scotch  who  came  later,  however,  and  settled  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  island,  were  never 
uaiinilated,  difference  in  religion  rather  than  in 
race — for  the  newcomers  were  Protestants — 
emphasiiing  the  division;  and  until  the  present 
day  the  friction  between  the  two  factions  has 
not  disappeared.  English  is  the  dominant 
tongue,  and  there  arc  in  the  entire  island  fewer 
than  600,000  who  can  speak  Irish,  and  not 
more  than  17,000  who  speak  Irish  only.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  en- 
thusiastic scholars  put  on  foot  a  movement 
for  reviving  the  use  of  the  Irish  tongue,  and 
classes  have  been  established  in  many  schools. 

The  population  of  Ireland  shon-s  a  very  in- 
teresting line  of  growth  and  decrease.  In  1770 
there  were  about  2,500,000  people  in  the  island, 
but  shortly  after  that  the  population  began  to 
increase  rapidly.  Economic  conditions  were 
better,  and  a  verj'  satisfactory  foodstuff,  the 
potato,  had  been  found  which  would  grow 
easily  and  wii-i  palatable  aa  well  as  nutritious, 
and  the  supporting  power  of  the  land  began  to 
be  taxed  to  the  utmo;<t.  In  1S21,  when  the 
first  olRcial  ccnsns  was  taken,  the  population 
was  6.SO0.0OO;  twenty  ycur.i  latiT  it  reached 
8.196,000— the  higli-water  mark.  A  poUto  fam- 
ine in  1845  brought  deulh  to  many,  and  was 
the  cntise  of  the  first  extensive  emigration  of 
Irish  to  other  land:< — an  emigration  which  has 
continued  ever  since.  Between  1S47  and  1852 
more  than  1.000.000  wont  to  the  United  States, 
which  has  remained  the  most  popular  fostcr- 
countrj-  for  the  Irish.  Kveri-  census-taking  re- 
veals a  decline  in  popul:iiion.  but  in  1911,  with 
its  population  of  4.390.219.  Ireland  still  had 
135  people  to  the  square  mile— a  density  more 
than  four  times  as  great  on  ihat  of  the  United 
States  0.1  u  whole.  (Jvcr  two-thirds  of  the 
people  live  under  rural  comliltons,  but  the 
number  of  dwelled  in  cilu'.-*  or  towns  of  2,000 
or  more  is  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the 
rural  f'lemcnt.  Then-  are  eight  cities  with  a 
population  greater  than  25,000;  two  of  them 
are  suburbs  of  Dublin;  the  others  arc  Belfast; 
Dublin,  the  c.ipital;  Cork,  Londonderry,  Lim- 
erick and  Watertord. 
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brcEularitiM  of  Coaat  and  Snrface.  A  very 
old  historian  writes  of  Ireland  that  this  island 
"lying  a-loose  upon  the  Western  Ocean  in 
shape  resembleth  an  egg,  plain  on  the  sidei. 
and  not  reaching  forth  to  the  sea  in  nooks  and 
elbows  of  land  as 
Brittaine  doeth;" 
but   a  glance  at 


show  his  error. 
On  the  east, 
probably  the  only 
shore  known  to 
this  early  wTiter, 
there  arc.  it  is 
true,  long 
stretches  of  fairly 
straight  coast,  but 
the  westam  out- 
line is  bold  and 
rugged,  marked 
with  numerous  mricH ;  Ireland.  32.596  square 
Indent.-  °"'"- 

tions.  These  arc  fiords,  or  drowned  valle>'E, 
like  those  of  Norway,  and  here  and  there  along 
the  coast  are  rocky  islets,  the  projecting  peaks 
of  mountains  long  ago  submerged.  This  west- 
em  coast  of  Ireland,  with  its  hills  running  down 
to  the  sea,  has  of  late  years  been  much  visited 
by  tourists,  and  occasional  resort-towns  have 
spnmg  up.  The  total  coast  line  of  the  island 
is  almost  3,000  miles. 

Though  it  is  in  the  west  that  the  mountains 
approach  the  sea  most  closely,  it  is  true  of  the 
island  in  general  that  the  highlands  follow  the 
coast.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a 
ridge,  for  Ireland  has  no  such  thing 
range;  but  most  of  the  isolated 
masses  are  plainly  visible  from  the  sea.  At 
places  in  the  northwestern  counties  cliffs  of 
solid  rock  2,000  feet  in  height  rise  sheer  from 
the  water,  an  awe-inspiring  sight  to  the  sea- 
voyager.  As  in  England,  the  highest  mountain 
peak,  Carrantuohill,  3.414  feet  in  height,  is  in 
the  picturesque  lake  region. 

Within  the  walling  mountains  is  the  central 
plain  of  which  the  bogs,  the  most  characteristic 
physical  feature  of  Ireland,  make  up  a  large 
part.  Dreary,  brown,  totally  imfitted  for  culti- 
vation, this  hogland  Is  not  harmfiM  an  are  many 
damp,  swamp  regions,  for  no  fever-breathing 
vapors  rise  froTU  it.  It  supplies  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, too,  with  much  of  their  fuel,  for  from  it 
are  cut  the  blocks  of  peat — vegetable  matter 
submerged  for  a  long  time,  but  not  long  enough 
to  become  coal.    Sec  Peat. 
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The  Waters  of  Ireland.  From  the  central 
plain  rivers  flow  in  all  directions  to  the  sea, 
finding  their  way  through  the  gaps  in  the  mar- 
ginal highlands.  No  dominating  mountain 
mass  forms  a  watershed,  and  the  rivers  have 
often  winding,  tortuous  courses.  Many  of  them 
widen  into  scries  of  lakes,  notably  the  Shan- 
non, the  longest  river  in  the  British  Isles. 
This  drains  the  central  part  of  the  plain,  and 
is  navigable  for  much  of  its  course  of  250 
miles.  Other  rivers  of  importance  are  the 
Boyne,  near  which  was  fought  a  memorable 
battle;  the  Erne,  another  river  with  chains  of 
lakes  in  its  course;  the  Lee,  which  forms  with 
its  estuary  the  harbor  of  Cork ;  the  Blackwater, 
a  bog-fed  river  which  well  deserves  its  name; 
the  Slaney  and  the  Barrow.  Many  of  these 
streams,  and  other  smaller  ones,  arc  important 
means  of  intercommunication,  even  in  these 
days  of  extensive  railroads. 

The  lakes  of  Ireland,  or  loughs,  as  the  Irish 
call  them,  are  very  numerous  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  island,  of  considerable 
extent.  Lake  Neagh,  in  the  northeast,  is  the 
largest  lake  in  the  British  Isles,  having  an  area 
of  158  square  miles ;  but  the  lakes  of  Killarney, 
in  the  southwest,  are  the  most  famous,  because 
of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  surroundings. 
In  the  central  plains  the  innumerable  lakes 
have  little  beauty,  being  but  sluggish  pools 
dark  with  peat,  but  they  are  favorite  haunts  of 
fishermen,  for  trout  are  thick  in  their  shadowy 
waters,  and  fish  furnish  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  people  in  many  localities. 


Climate,  and  Plant  and  Animal  Life.    It  it 

the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  has  most  to  do  in 
determining  the  climate  of  Ireland.  From  it 
blow  those  westerly  and  southwesterly  moder- 
ately mild  winds  which  prevent  extremes  of 
temperature,  making  the  average  for  the  winter 
from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  higher  than  it 
is  in  the  same  latitude  in  North  America  or 
Eastern  Europe,  and  that  for  the  summer  from 
five  to  ten  degrees  lower.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  year  is  about  50^,  that  for  the 
winter  being  40**  and  that  for  the  summer  60". 
Rainfall  is  everywhere  plentiful,  and  to  this  is 
due  the  brilliant  green  of  the  foliage  which 
gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  "Emerald  Isle." 
Somewhat  more  rain  falls  on  the  outer  slopes 
of  the  western  mountains  than  elsewhere,  but 
in  general  the  amount  is  fairly  uniform,  aver- 
aging about  forty  inches. 

The  vegetation  of  Ireland  presents  few  dis- 
tinctive features  save  its  vivid  greenness,  prac- 
tically all  of  its  plants  being  related  to  those 
of  England  and  the  nearby  continent,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  animal  life.  Time  was 
when  great  deer,  bears,  wolves  and  wildcats 
roamed  the  forests,  but  the  forests  ha\*e  been 
cut  down  and  the  animals  exterminated.  One 
lack  there  is  in  the  animal  life  which  must  be 
noted — there  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland.  Saint 
Patrick  drove  them  into  the  sea,  saj-s  the 
popular  tradition,  but  scientists  find  nothing 
strange  in  the  absence  of  snakes,  since  Scotland 
has  none  cither,  and  England  has  but  two 
species. 


Resources  and  Industries 


Minerals.  A  country  which  has  not  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  coal  is  seriously  hampered  in 
its  industrial  development,  and  in  this  position 
Ireland  finds  itself.  Coal  measures  exist  in 
almost  every  province,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable area,  but  much  of  the  coal  is  of  so 
inferior  a  quality  that  it  scarcely  .pays  for 
mining.  Usually  the  total  yield  of  the  mines 
is  under  100,000  tons  a  year,  and  fewer  than 
800  people  are  employed  in  them.  This  lack 
of  coal  is  especially  to  be  regretted,  since  Ire- 
land has  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  which 
cannot  be  utilized  because  of  the  absence  of 
fuel.  The  output  of  other  minerals  is  of  no 
importance  save  for  marble  and  other  stones. 

Manufactures.  Naturally  enough,  with  this 
lack  of  fuel,  manufactures  have  not  flourished 
in  Ireland,  and  the  measures  forced  upon  the 
island  by  England  during  their  earlier  connec- 


tion made  conditions  still  more  unfavorable. 
The  Irish  would  laboriously  build  up  an  in- 
dustry— silk  or  woolen  manufacture,  for  in- 
stance— only  to  be  cut  off  by  British  navigatioo 
acts  from  its  markets.  To-day  the  chief  manu- 
factured product  is  linen,  which  is  of  a  whiter, 
more  delicate  texture  than  that  made  else- 
where. The  linen  and  allied  industries  center 
in  Ulster,  and  especially  in  Belfast,  and  their 
total  products  amount  in  a  3'ear  to  about 
$75,000,000.  Belfast  is  also  the  center  of  the 
Irish  shipbuilding  industry,  and  its  annual  pro- 
duction equals  if  it  does  not  surpass  that  of 
any  other  yard  in  the  world.  Other  industries 
of  importance  are  brewing  and  distilling,  rap- 
idly taking  rank  at  the  head  of  the  list;  also 
woolen  manufacture,  and  such  homfr-puiiuiti 
as  lace-making  and  embroideiy,  for  which 
tain  sections  are  famous. 
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Fisheries.  These  form  a  natural  resource  of 
the  greatest  importance,  but  of  late  years  the 
fullest  advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  them, 
fully  a  third  fewer  men  and  boats  being  en- 
gaged in  the  business  in  1916  than  in  1890. 
Dried  fish  are  even  imported  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  government  has  done  its  best 
in  recent  years  to  revive  the  industry,  seeing 
in  it  hope  for  many  of  the  poor  who  cannot 
wrest  a  living  from  the  soil.  The  total  annual 
catch  is  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000 
worth,  salmon  being  by  all  means  the  most 
important  single  catch. 

Agriculture.  This  is,  and  always  has  been, 
by  far  the  most  important  industry  in  Ireland, 
and  according  to  agricultural  conditions  the 
prosperity  of  the  island  has  fluctuated.  The 
natural'  advantages  are  considerable,  for  there 
are  large  stretches  of  cultivable  land,  with  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  and  the  climate  is  favorable  to 
most  temperate-region  crops.  But  of  these 
advantages  the  Irish  people  have  not  always 
been  allowed  to  reap  the  benefit.  Centuries 
ago  much  of  the  best  land  was  parceled  out 
in  large  estates  among  the  conquering  Eng- 
lish, frequently  non-residents,  and  by  them  it 
was  rented  on  oppressive  terms  to  Irish  ten- 
ants. Much  of  the  soil  was  soon  over-culti- 
vated, and  so  became  exhausted.  But  in  recent 
years  conditions  have  decidedly  improved. 
Large  tracts  of  land  were  withdrawn  from  til- 
lage and  given  over  to  pasturage,  for  which 
purpose  its  rich  growth  of  grass  peculiarly 
fits  it. 

A  great  improvement  was  made,  too,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  agriculture. 
This  body,  which  came  into  being  in  1899, 
has  as  its  objects  experiments  as  to  the  best 
location  and  methods  for  certain  crops;  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  especially  the  young 
men  and  women,  on  agricultural  subjects;  and 
the  betterment  of  live  stock.  See,  also,  sub- 
head Congested  Districts  Board,  page  3049. 

To-day  the  largest  acreage  is  devoted  to  oats, 
and  the  next  to  potatoes,  the  chief  food  crop. 
Wheat,  once  a  crop  of  great  importance,  has 
now  sunk  to  minor  rank,  but  barley  is  still 
grown  in  large  quantities,  and  in  the  north, 
near  the  linen-making  district,  there  are  broad 


fields  of  flax.  Vegetables  and  small  fruits 
make  up  a  considerable  acreage,  and  hay  is 
cut  in  certain  sections. 

As  indicated  above,  stock  raising  is  of  ever- 
increasing  importance.  Indeed,  there  are  to-day 
in  Ireland  more  head  of  cattle  in  proportion 
to  area  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Denmark.  The 
young  cattle  are  exported  in  great  numbers 
to  England,  and  are  there  fattened  for  mar- 
ket. There  are  almost  as  many  sheep  in  the 
island  as  cattle,  but  there  are  less  than  one- 
third  as  many  pigs,  though  that  animal  has 
long  been  considered  the  Irishman's  particular 
property.  Excellent  horses  are  also  grown  in 
Ireland,  both  of  the  cart-horse  and  of  the 
hunter  type,  and  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  them  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the 
Nations  in  1914. 

Transportation  and  Trade.  The  rivers  and 
canals  which  ser\'ed  for  transportation  before 
the  extensive  building  of  railways  began  have 
not  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  are 
to-day  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  capi- 
tal city  of  Dublin  is  connected  by  canals  with 
the  Shannon,  and  shorter  canals  join  practi- 
cally all  of  the  important  streams.  There  is 
also  an  excellent  system  of  railways,  or  rather, 
a  number  of  small  connecting  systems,  for 
the  abundance  of  short  lines  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  railroad  transportation  in 
Ireland.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
way in  the  island  is  3,403,  over  a  thousand 
more  than  that  possessed  by  Maine,  the  state 
which  it  most  resembles  in  size. 

Several  steamer  lines,  from  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Waterford  and  Cork,  connect  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain,  and  American  steamers  make 
Queenstown  an  important  port  of  call.  The 
commerce  of  Ireland  is  considerable,  the  im- 
ports and  the  exports  each  totaling  more  than 
$300,000,000  a  year,  the  former  exceeding  the 
latter  by  about  $25,000,000.  Most  of  the  ex- 
ports, which  consist  largely  of  live  stock, 
linens,  liquors,  meat  products  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, are  sent  to  Great  Britain,  but  other 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  send  to 
Ireland  vast  quantities  of  farm  products.  Bel- 
fast has  the  largest  trade. 


Political  and  Social  Conditions 

Government.     After  1800,  the  year  of  the  instead,    103    representatives    to    the  British 

Act   of   Union    (see   subtitle   History  below),  House   of  Commons  and  twenty-eight  peers, 

Ireland  was  an  integral  part  of  Great  Britain,  elected  for  life,  to  the  House  of  Liords.    Never 

»nd  had  no  Parliament  of  its  own.    It  sent,  nt  any  time  were  the  Irish  satisfied  with  such 


complete  amalpamntion 
with  EDglond  and  the 
agitation  for  Homo  Rule 

was  kept  up  with  vaiy- 
ing  intenEity.  In  1914, 
after  years  of  etrugglo, 
a  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
actually  passeil,  but  it 
was  not  received  with 
enthiisiaam  by  the  Irisli 
Protestants  of  Ulster, 
and  violent  dissea^ion 
was  the  result.  The  out- 
break of  the  War  ot  the 
Nations  in  that  year 
quelled  the  diaturbance 
and  united  Ireland  in 
defense  of  Britain,  but 
it  also  made  necessary 


secretary  for  Ireluid, 
who  is  usually  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Britiih  Cibi- 
net  and  always  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

As  in  England.  th« 
highest  court  of  appeal  is 
the  House  of  Lords.  The 
chief  court  with  original 
jurisdiction,  however,  if 
the  High  Court  of  Ju- 
dicature, and  there  are 
other  courts  with  specid 
jurisdiction.  The  police 
force  in  Ireland  is  not  i 
municipal  but  a  govern- 
ment institution,  united 
under  one  inspector- 
general   and  known  a» 


a  postponement  of  the 
actual  Home  Rule  iir- 
rangemcntfi.  In  1917  ;i 
plan  was  offered,  but 
the  terms  of  settlement 
were  not  «ilififattor>', 
and  the  matter  was 
dropped  a«ain,  pcniUiig 
further  discussion. 

The  chief  execiitivo 
official  of  Ireland  is  a, 
Lor,!  Lieuteii,'int.  or 
Vii-erny,  wlu)  is  I  he  rep- 
re.'ontativp  of  the  Crown. 
As  his  iidvisei's  he  has 
11  privy  f^oimeil  (which 
see).  Most  of  (he  actual 
work  of  go^'cming,  how- 
ever, fulls  on  the  chief 


the   Royal    Irish  Con- 
stabulary. 

Pre\-ious  to  1898  local 
govemment  in  Ireland 
was  complex  and  un- 
systematic, but  in  ihit 
year  there  was  pa«J 
an  Irish  Local  Goven- 
ment  Act  which  greatly 
simplified  condition;.  In 
each  of  the  thirty-t" 
counties  with  which  the 
four  ancient  pravuicet  ti 
Leinstcr,  Munster,  Ceo- 
naui^t  and  Ulster  iff 
divided,  the  chief  sv- 
thority  waa  idaeed  i> 
the  hands  of  a  popD- 
luly  elected  caiiiial,iBil 
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the  larger  cities  were  also  erected  into  county 
boroughs,  with  similar  councils. 

Religion.  Though  the  Irish  did  not  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  as  generally 
as  did  the  English,  an  established  Irish  Church 
was  forced  on  them  with  the  Act  of  Union 
in  1800,  and  they  were  compelled  to  contrib- 
ute to  its  support.  Even  after  the  political 
disabilities  were  removed  from  the  Catholics 
in  1S29,  the  Irish  Church  continued  to  be  a 
drain  on  them,  and  not  until  1871  was  it  finally 
disestablished.  To-day,  therefore,  there  is  no 
state  Church  in  Ireland,  but  about  seventy- 
four  per  cent  of  the  population  belongs  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  Ulster  there  are 
large  numbers  of  Episcopalians  and  Presbyte- 
rians, the  descendants  of  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  who  settled  there  long  ago,  and  the 
Methodist  Church  also  has  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing in  the  northern  counties.  Indeed,  in 
Ulster  the  adherents  of  these  three  Protestant 
Churches  combined  decidedly  outnumber  the 
Catholics.  With  the  decrease  in  population 
(see  subhead  People  above)  it  has  been  the 
Catholics  who  show  the  greatest  loss,  for  far 
more  of  them  emigrate  than  do  the  Protes- 
tants. 

Education.  The  religious  question  has  made 
difficult  the  establishment  of  any  system  of 
education  for  Ireland.  The  tendency  of  the 
British  government  was  to  make  all  schools 
Protestant  in  tone,  and  naturally  the  Catho- 
lics would  not  allow  their  children  to  attend 
such  schools.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
move the  difficulties  by  having  the  secular 
teaching  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  children 
conducted  together,  while  religious  instniction 
was  imparted  separately,  but  this  did  not  prove 
8atisfactor>',  and  to-day  the  children  are  in  a 
measure  segregated — Catholic  children  are 
taught  by  Catholic  teachers,  Protestant  chil- 
dren by  Protestants.  The  system  is  strongly 
centralized,  a  board  of  commissioners  having 
almost    absolute    control.     This    board    even 


supplies  the  textbooks,  for  fear  religious  ques- 
tions may  be  brought  into  the  secular  teach- 
ing if  the  teachers  are  allowed  to  select  the 
books.  Though  the  compulsory  education  law, 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  1892,  is  not 
well  enforced,  illiteracy  is  decreasing  steadily 
in  Ireland,  and  the  percentage  of  those  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  is  now  about  nine. 
There  are  no  state  secondary  schools,  but  the 
government  lends  aid  to  those  of  whatever 
sect  which  have  proved  their  worth. 

Among  higher  institutions  may  be  men- 
tioned Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  famous 
university  which  dates  from  1591;  and  the 
so-called  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork  and 
Galway,  all  three  coeducational  institutions. 
At  the  head  of  the  system  is  the  National 
University,  but  this  is  not  a  university  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  being  merely  an 
examining  and  degree-conferring  body. 

Literature.    See  Irish  Literature. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board.  This  is  an 
institution  which  deserves  special  mention.  In 
Western  Ireland  some  of  the  counties  had 
become  painfully  overcrowded,  chiefly  because 
poor  tenants  evicted  from  their  little  holdings 
in  the  more  fertile  districts  had  settled  here 
in  great  numbers.  A  whole  family  would  be 
trying,  by  the  most  unenlightened  of  methods, 
to  wrest  a  living  from  the  exhausted  and  stony 
soil,  and  the  result  was  widespread  sufifering. 
At  har\'est  time  there  was  a  regular  migration 
of  these  people  to  England  and  Scotland,  where 
they  worked  in  the  fields.  The  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  created  in  1891,  has  as  its  func- 
tion the  bettering  of  conditions  in  these  regions. 
Some  families  are  induced  to  move,  others  are 
given  larger  holdings,  and  everywhere  better 
agricultural  methods  are  introduced.  Some  of 
the  people,  too,  have  had  their  attention  turned 
from  the  stubborn  soil  to  the  abundant  fish- 
eries of  the  coast.  Over  $1,000,000  is  expended 
annually  by  this  board,  and  the  results  have 
fully  justified  the  outlay. 


History  of  Ireland 


The  Very  Olden  Times.  An  Irish  historian, 
attempting  to  establish  for  his  country  great 
antiquity,  is  willing  to  concede  that  **It  seems 
to  be  certain  that  Ireland  continued  uninhab- 
ited from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge."  No 
man  can  say  who  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were,  nor  when  they  lived.  Native  leg- 
ends tell  of  jieveral  tribes  who  came  and  went, 
driven  out  before  stronger  invaders;  and,  cen- 


turies before  Christ,  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
referred  to  the  island  of  leme,  or  Hibemia. 
But  the  dawn  of  authentic  history  came  in 
the  fourth  century  a.  d.  The  lords  of  Ireland 
in  that  day  were  the  Scoti,  a  Celtic  tribe  who 
were  strong  enough  to  make  raids  on  Britain, 
then  under  Roman  rule,  and  even  to  cross  the 
Channel  to  Gaul.  Wonderful  indeed  were  the 
doings  credited  by  later  writers  to  some  of 
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these  old  Celtic  heroes,  Finn,  or  Fingal,  espe- 
cially having  the  wildest  of  legends  woven 
about  his  name. 

Barbarians  these  early  people  were,  but  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  earliest  inhabitants,  who 
knew  not  the  use  of  metal  or  even  of  fire;  for 
the  Scoti  possessed  the  rudiments  of  agricul- 
ture and  had  definite  systems  of  government 
and  religion.  Each  of  the  numerous  provinces 
had  its  king,  and  all  these  were  in  a  measure 
subject  to  the  king  of  the  central  province, 
Meath;  and  each  clan  had  its  chief.  At  the 
head  of  the  religious  system  were  the  Druids, 
those  priests  about  whose  name  so  much  mys- 
tery hovers. 

The  First  Great  Event.  This  was  not  a  war, 
but  the  coming  of  an  unarmed  priest  who 
to-day  is  Ireland's  patron  saint — Saint  Patrick. 
About  432,  it  is  believed,  he  came  to  the 
island,  and  despite  obstacles  did  a  work  little 
short  of  miraculous  in  spreading  among  a 
pagan  population  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  Irish  did  not  become  mere  passive  con- 
verts. They  were  swept  by  a  passion  for 
missionary  labor,  and  from  their  newly  estab- 
lished monasteries  missionaries  in  great  num- 
bers went  out  to  Britain  and  to  the  Continent, 
and  did  a  wonderful  work.  Students,  too, 
thronged  to  Ireland  and  sought  education  in 
its  monasteries,  and  for  a  time,  as  one  histo- 
rian says,  "The  new  religious  houses  looked 
for  their  ecclesiastical  traditions  not  to  Rome 
but  to  Ireland."  At  no  subsequent  time  has 
Ireland  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

The  Coming  of  Invaders.  This  religious 
progress,  which  seems  to  have  been  attended 
by  little  of  secular  progress  save  in  the  art  of 
music,  met  a  rude  check  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighth  century  in  the  coming  of  the 
black  Viking  ships,  with  their  hordes  of  Danes 
and  Norsemen.  The  Scandinavian  tribes  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  coast,  building  or 
occupying  Cork,  Watcrford,  Limerick  and 
Dublin,  and  took  to  ravaging  the  country, 
finding  particular  delight  in  plundering  the 
monasteries.  It  is  probable  that  the  famous 
round  towers  of  Ireland  were  built  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  and  were  used  as 
defenses  against  these  fierce  invaders.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  the  Danes  harassed 
the  island,  but  in  1014  were  overthrown  by  a 
celebrated  hero,  Brian  Boroimhe,  more  com- 
monly known  as  Brian  Boru.  Brian  had 
brought  almost  all  of  the  island  under  his  rule, 
but  he  fell  in  the  very  moment  of  his  victory 


and  the  island  slipped  back  into  anarchy  again. 

Says  an  old  rhyme: 

Each  man  ruled  his  own  tribe. 
But  no  man  ruled  Erin. 

For  more  than  a  centur>''  and  a  half  ihu 
state  of  things  continued,  with  scarcely'  a  gleam 
of  light  in  the  darkness  and  misery;  and  then 
came  the  English,  and  a  new  phase  in  Ireland's 
history  began.  Pope  Hadrian  IV  had  given 
Henry  II  of  England  permission  to  subdue  the 
island,  and  when  Dermod  Macmurrough,  a 
deposed  Irish  king,  took  refuge  at  the  English 
court  and  asked  aid,  Henry  allowed  him  to 
call  for  volunteers  among  the  English.  The 
leader  of  these  volunteers  was  Richard,  Eari 
of  Pembroke,  best  known  as  •'Strongbow/*  who 
placed  Dermod  again  on  his  throne,  married 
his  daughter  and  later  succeeded  him.  Other 
Norman  nobles  settled  in  the  island,  and  when 
in  1172  Henry  II  landed  at  Waterford,  he  was 
greeted  as  *'lord  of  Ireland." 

Relation  of  the  Two  Islands.  The  Norman 
nobles  and  their  followers  received  from  the 
king  great  grants  of  land,  and  after  they  had 
put  down  the  opposition  of  the  natives  they 
allied  themselves  with  them  and  began  to 
defy  the  power  of  the  king.  Adopting  the 
customs  and  language  of  the  natives,  they  be- 
came more  Irish  than  English,  and  the  hold 
of  England  on  the  island  grew  weaker.  In 
time  only  the  region  about  Dublin — ^the  "Pale"" 
as  it  was  called — felt  the  English  influence. 
Under  Henry  VII,  a  strong  king,  there  wu  a 
change.  Sir  Ekiwurd  Po3rnings,  a  man  with 
English  interests  at  heart,  was  placed  in  charge, 
and  he  put  through  several  measures  locking 
toward  the  strengthening  of  English  control 
most  important  of  which  was  the  law  wiiidi 
made  the  Irish  Parliament  dependent  on  the 
king.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  throogb- 
out  all  this  time  the  mass  of  the  Irish  peopk 
was  scarcely  civilised,  and  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  understand  and  appreciate  EngliA 
laws  and  customs. 

Henry  VIII  was  for  the  most  part  very  wise 
in  his  dealings  with  Ireland.  He  provided  dial 
Irish  law  and  not  English  should  be  enfoned 
in  the  untamed  districts  outside  of  the  Pale. 
and  he  allowed  representatives  from  these  n- 
gions  to  become  members  of  Pariiament  b 
was  this  mixed  Parliament  which  in  I5U  ca> 
ferrcd  on  him  the  title  of  King  of  Irebai 
But  to  the  religion  of  the  island  Hemy  wv 
not  so  kindly.  In  his  attempt  to  enfone  the 
reformed  faith  which  had  been  introdaosd  ■ 
England,  he   had  the 
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and  their  wealth  confiscated,  purchasing  the 
good  will  of  the  Irish  chiefs  by  sharing  these 
riches  with  them.  The  Protestant  Edward  VI 
and  the  Catholic  Mary  in  turn  pressed  their 
faiths  on  Ireland,  which  felt  these  changes  of 
religion  very  little,  however,  and  Elizabeth 
when  she  came  to  the  throne  planned  for  the 
island  some  such  wise  policy  as  her  father  had 
pursued.  But  a  rebellion  headed  by  the  Irish 
chieftain,  Shayne  O'Neill,  had  to  be  put  down 
with  violence,  and  thereafter  Elizabeth  did  not 
return  to  her  conciliatory  policy.  The  whole 
island  suffered.  Villages  were  plundered  and 
burned,  crops  destroyed,  cattle  and  even  peo- 
ple were  put  to  death  in  great  numbers,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  struggle  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  had 
perished.  The  lands  were  distributed  among 
English  nobles,  and  Ireland  entered  upon  a 
distinctively  English  period.  The  Anglican 
Church,  hated  by  practically  all  the  people 
except  the  English  of  the  Pale,  was  made  the 
established  Church,  as  in  England,  and  Catho- 
lics were  denied  all  rights  and  excluded  from 
all  public  offices. 

Increasing  Disaffection.  Under  James  I  and 
Charles  I  the  confiscation  of  land  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catholics  went  on,  and  the 
colonization  of  Ulster  by  the  Scotch,  so  strong 
a  factor  in  present-day  Irish  history,  was  be- 
gun. Charles's  viceroy,  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
by  his  policy  of  "thorough"  reduced  the  land 
to  order,  but  when  his  strong  hand  was  re- 
moved a  rebellion  broke  out,  in  which  the 
greatest  atrocities  were  committed  on  both 
sides.  The  Irish  might  have  made  a  substan- 
tial change  in  their  condition  had  they  known 
how  to  make  the  most  of  their  successes,  but 
dissensions  broke  out  among  them  of  which 
the  English  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
Not  until  Cromwell  was  sent  over  with  his 
"New  Mo<lel"  army  in  1649,  however,  was  the 
island  really  reduced.  New  confiscations  of 
land  took  place,  and  more  and  more  English 
became  landowners  in  Ireland.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  strange  condition.  By  all  means  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  Catholic,  but  almost 
nine-tenths  of  the  land  was  held  by  Protestants. 
Indeed,  by  laws  passed  shortly  after  this  time, 
a  Catholic  was  made  incapable  of  acquiring 
land,  as  he  was  already  of  holding  any  sort 
of  public  office. 

When  James  II,  a  Catholic,  became  king  of 
England,  he  favored  the  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
and  as  a  result  found  enthusiastic  supporters 
when,   after   his   deposition    by    William   and 


Mary,  he  went  to  the  island.  In  1690  there 
took  place  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  which 
James  was  completely  defeated,  and  by  the 
next  year  Ireland  was  again  completely  sub- 
dued. According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
Irish  Catholics  were  to  regain  possession  of 
much  of  their  land  and  were  to  be  allowed, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  religious  liberty.  But 
the  Parliament  of  England  and  that  of  Ireland, 
of  which  the  English  Protestants  were  in  con- 
trol, refused  to  abide  by  these  terms,  and  the 
cruel  laws  that  were  passed  crushed  the  infant 
industries  of  the  island  and  forced  many  of 
the  better  class  of  the  inhabitants  to  emigrate. 
This  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the 
darkest  period  of  Irish  history. 

The  Struggle  for  Better  Conditions.  Natur- 
ally the  Irish  did  not  accept  these  conditions 
tamely,  and  frequent  insurrections  resulted. 
Finally,  in  1778,  the  Irish  Parliament  by  a 
Relief  Act  lifted  a  little  of  the  crushing  weight, 
giving  to  Catholics  the  right  to  hold  land  and 
to  practice  their  religion.  The  Irish  Protest- 
ants joined  with  the  Catholics  in  a  demand 
for  legislative  freedom,  and  as  they  backed 
their  demand  with  an  armed  force  and  had  at 
their  head  the  patriot  Grattan,  they  gained 
their  point,  and  in  1782  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  declared  independent.  The  methods  of 
gaining  seats  in  this  Parliament,  however,  were 
in  sore  need  of  reform.  Moreover,  it  was 
composed  entirely  of  Protestants. 

In  1798  the  Irish  again  revolted,  stirred  by 
the  excitement  of  the  revolution  in  France. 
The  rising  was  put  down,  but  it  had  made 
clear  to  the  English  that  Ireland  in  its  present 
condition  could  be  nothing  but  a  hotbed  of 
insurrection.  William  Pitt,  Premier  of  Eng- 
land, thought  he  saw  the  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  proposed  a  legislative  union  of  the 
two  countries,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics.  The  Act  of  Union  passed  both  Par- 
liaments, and  on  January  1,  1801,  "The  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  was 
proclaimed. 

Early  Years  of  the  Union.  Catholic  emanci- 
pation did  not  follow,  and  the  Irish,  little 
pleased  with  the  union  with  Great  Britain, 
were  rendered  still  more  dissatisfied.  The 
struggle  for  freedom,  religious  and  political, 
which  began  then  did  not  approach  settlement 
until  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  first  rising  that  took  place  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  because  of  the 
picturesque  character  of  its  leader,  Robert 
Emmet,    but    it    accomplished    nothing.     The 
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main  contention  in  these  early  years  was  for 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  chief  leader 
was  the  able  and  patriotic  Daniel  O'Connell. 
In  1829  the  government  found  itself  unable  to 
resist  further,  imd  Catholics  were  given  the 
right  to  hold  office  and  to  sit  in  Parliament. 
They  were  still  forced  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
established,  or  Anglican,  Church,  which  the 
Catholics  hated  bitterly,  and  not  until  1871 
was  disestablishment  brought  about. 

The  reforms  of  1832  in  England  helped  Ire- 
l.'md  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  quell  the  de- 
mands for  Home  Rule,  and  about  1841  open 
insurrection  was  nan'owly  averted.  Between 
1845  and  1847  the  suffering  of  Ireland  came  to 
a  climax.  The  potato  crop  failed;  upon  this 
the  poorer  people  depended  almost  entirely, 
and  famine  resulted.  Thousands  died,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  emigrated,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  has  never  recovered  from  this 
loss.  Gradually  the  English  leaders  came  to 
look  with  greater  favor  on  the  pleas  of  Ireland, 
and  certain  reforms  were  carried  out  in  the 
land  laws  which  relieved  the  distress,  and  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  conditions  improved 
decidedly;  but  it  was  something  more  thor- 
ough-going that  the  Irish  wore  fighting  for, 
and  the  struggle  for  Home  Rule  became  more 
and  more  intense. 

Later  Phases  of  the  Home  Rule  Question.  It 
is  the  Home  Rule  question  which  has  domi- 
nated Irish  political  history  through  the  last 
half-centur>\  In  1886  Gladstone  became  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  and  at  once  introduced 
a  bill  providing  for  legislative  independence, 
or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called.  Home  Rule. 
This  was  rejected,  us  was  another  which  he 
brought  forward  seven  years  later.  Other  acts 
for  the  advancement  of  Ireland,  however,  were 
more  successful.  The  e.stabli.shment  of  a  de- 
partment of  agriculture ;  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1898,  and  above  all  the  Land  Purchase 
Bill  of  1903,  which  declared  that  tenants  might 
purchase  their  holdings  from  the  great  land- 
lords, worked  decided  and  lasting  changes,  but 
still  did  not  satisfy.  In  1912  a  third  Home 
Rule  Bill,  officially  known  as  the  Government 
of  Ireland  Bill,  was  introduced  by  Premier 
Asquith,  with  the  effect  of  stirring  up  imme- 
diate protest  in  the  Irish  province  of  Ulster. 
For  the  Protestant  population  of  that  province 
did  not  desire  Home  Rule,  preferring  rather 
"equal  citizenship  in  the  United  Kingdom" 
than  rule  by  the  Catholic  majority. 

Twice  the  Home  Rule  Bill  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  and  was  rejected  by  the  Lords, 


but  on  its  third  passage  by  the  House  in  1914 
it  became  a  law  according  to  the  Parliament 
Bill  of  1911  which  allows  the  lower  house  to 
pass  a  bill  despite  the  continued  disapproval 
of  the  upper  (see  Great  Britain,  subtitle 
Government).  But  the  excitement  was  by  no 
means  allayed,  for  the  Ulster  Unionists  refused 
to  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and 
various  amendments  were  introduced  exclud- 
ing Ulster  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
Irish  Parliament.  But  Ulster  is  not  all  Prot- 
estant, and  its  Catholic  inhabitants  were  en- 
thusiastic Home-Rulers.  It  seemed  hb  if 
nothing  could  avert  civil  iiv-ar,  but  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  War  of  the  Nations  in  Augurt. 
1914,  brought  about  an  immediate  truce.  The 
two  parties.  Unionists  and  Nationalists,  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  offers  of  assistance 
to  England.  The  actual  execution  of  the  new 
measure  was  suspended  until  *'such  later  date 
(not  being  later  than  the  end  of  the  war)  as 
may  be  fixed  by  his  Majesty  by  Order  in 
Council."  In  1916  a  temporar>'  plan  of  Home 
Rule  was  proposed,  to  be  operative  for  a  year 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  but  it  was  rejected. 
Again  in  March,  1917,  a  crisis  threatened,  whirh 
was  so  serious  that  a  council  of  the  empire  ««s 
proposed  to  deal  with  it. 

The  War  of  the  Nations.  Upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  the  Nations,  it  is  said  that  Ger- 
many believed  Great  Britain  would  not  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict  because  it  would  fare 
revolt  and  civil  war  in  Ireland  over  the  excit- 
ing Home-Rule  campaign.  The  diplomatic 
of  Germany  doubtless  counted  upon  England's 
internal  troubles  to  keep  that  great  power  neu- 
tral, but  such  conclusions  were  quickly  shat- 
tered. When  Britain  was  put  in  peril  the  Irish 
dropped  their  political  differences  and  thoo- 
sands  of  volunteers  joined  the  armies  defined 
for  service  in  France,  Belgium,  Eg^Tt.  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  In  191S. 
when  conscription  was  ordered,  Ireland  vas 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  for 
the  island's  leaders  in  Parliament  convineed 
the  government  of  the  wisdom  of  such  excep- 
tion. In  April  of  the  same  year,  a  rebellioo. 
led  by  armed  members  of  the  Sinn  Fein  So- 
ciety (see  Sinn  Fein),  broke  out  in  Dublin, 
but  it  was  promptly  quelled  by  the  BnvA 
authorities.  Over  500  people  were  killed  ia 
the  course  of  the  rebellion  and  several  miUioB 
dollars'  worth  of  property  destnqred.  Sr 
Roger  Casement,  the  chief  leader  of  the  up'*' 
ing,  and  several  of  his  confederates  vne  Ivad 
guilty  of  treason  and  were  executed,     ui-v* 
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OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  IRELAND 


Outline 


I.    Location  and  Slse 

(1)  Latitude 

(2)  Longitude 

(3)  Position  with  reference  to  Qreat  Brit- 
ain 

(4)  Size 

II.    Phyalcal  Featnrva 

(1)  Coast 

(2)  Surface  characteristics 

(a)  The  coastal  highlands 

(b)  The  central  plain 

(3)  Rivers  and  lakes 

(4)  Climatic  features 

(a)    Dependence   on    surroundinfir   wa- 
ters 

III.    ladaatrlea 

(1)  Agriculture — the  chief  Industry 

(a)  System  of  land  tenure 

(b)  Department  of  agriculture 

(c)  Chief  crops 

(d)  Stock  raising 

(2)  Mining 


(3) 
(4) 


Manufacturing 
Fishing 


IV.    Commerre  aad  Transportation 

(1)  Steamship  lines 

(2)  Exports  and  inaports 

(3)  Chief  countries  traded  with 

(4)  Rivers,  canals  and  railways 

V.   The  People 

( 1 )  National  characteristics 

(2)  Population  statistics 

(3)  Social  conditions 

( a )  Education 

(b)  Religion 

(c)  "Congested  Districts  Board" 

VI.    History-  and  Government 

(1)  The  beginnings 

(2)  Coming  of  Christianity 

(3)  Foreign  interference 

(4)  The  long  struggle  with  England 

(5)  The  Act  of  Union 

(6)  The  modem  Home  Rule  question 


QiLestions 

What  manufactured  product  does  Ireland  make  in  greater  perfection  than  any 
other  countr>*? 

What  was  the  "first  great  event"  in  the  history  of  the  island? 

Why  do  scientists  not  consider  it  strange  that  Ireland  has  no  snakes? 

Who  were  the  Druids,  and  what  did  they  have  to  do  with  Ireland? 

What  does  Sinn  Fun  mean?  What  part  did  an  organization  bearing  that  name 
play  in  the  history  of  Ireland? 

What  distinction  has  Ireland  as  to  the  length  of  its  longest  river  and  the  size 
of  its  largest  lake? 

Why  was  a  Congested  Districts  Board  necessary?     What  does  it  do? 

Why  did  not  all   Ireland  welcome  Home  Rule? 

From  the  map,  show  the  error  of  an  early  chronicler  in  describing  the  shape  of 
Ireland. 

How  has  the  religious  question  interfered  with  the  progress  of  education  in 
Ireland? 

How  many  states  of  (he  American  Union  have  a  larger  population  than  Ireland? 
How  many  are  more  densely  populated? 

What  is  meant  by  the  "disestablishment"  of  a  Church?  When  was  the  English 
Church  disestablished  in  Ireland? 

For  what  is  the  Bovne  River  famous? 

What  pc^ople  of  continental  Europe  do  some  of  the  Irish  peasants  resemble  in 
temperament  ? 

What  effect  (li<l  the  War  of  the  Nation^*  have  on  the  government  of  Ireland? 
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Other  Items  of  Interest.  The  Catholics  of 
Southern  Ireland  refer  to  the  northern  Prot- 
estant part  o!  the  island  bb  the  "Black  North." 

On  a  hill  in  Donegal  there  is  a  flat  rock 
which  is  believed  to  have  the  power  o(  ward- 
ing off  homesickness  forever  from  any  who 
sleep  on  it.  Many  emigrants,  therefore,  leav- 
iog  their  beloved  Donegal,  spend  their  last 
night  on  this  hard  couch. 

Though  Cromwell  reduced  much  ot  Ireland, 
and  though  the  visitor  who  to-day  inquires 
about  a  ruined  castle  is  likely  to  be  told  that 
"Crummie  desthroycd  it,"  the  Irish  do  not 
hate  the  memory  of  Cromwell.  Tliey  have  a 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  real  manhood 
wherever  they  see  it,  and  they  do  not  fail 
to  recognize  it  in  this  man  who  once  and  for 
all  subdued  much  of  the  island. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  peasants  of  Ireland 
have  emigrated  in  great  numbers,  they  have 
in  general  an  abhorrence  of  travel,  and  very 
few  of  them  ever  are  tempted  to  leave  their 
own  county  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  Eome  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Northern  Ireland  the  people  resort  to  as  re- 
markable expedients  as  do  the  Chineae  to 
produce  their  crops.  They  sometimes  toil- 
somely carry  earth  up  the  hillside  and  spread 
it  over  a  little  ledge,  on  which  the  seeds  are 

Consult  Johnson  and  Spencer's  Ireland'a  Blory; 
Joyce's  Child's  HMory  of  Ireland;  Yeats'  Iri»h 
Fatry  and  Folk  Talcs. 

Rrlatcd  Snbjecln.  The  following  articles  In 
these  volumes  are  related  more  or  less  closely  to 
certain  phases  ot  the  geography,  history  or  lite  o( 
Ireland : 


Cromwell,  Oliver  O'Connell,  Daniel 

Druids  Famell,  Charlea  Stewart 

Emmet,  Robert  Patrick.  .Saint 

□litdstone.  William  E.  Round  Towers 

Henry  VIII  Strafford,  Eiirl  ot 

Home  Rule  War  of  the  Nations 


Flax 


Kl Harney  (lakes) 

Blarney  Stone 
Bmerald  Isle 
Giants'  Cousewiiy 
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IRELAND,  John  (1838-  ),  archbidtop  of 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  siace  1888,  an  actire  ud 
influential  factor  in  eolonising  the  Nortbuect 
and  in  establishing  the  Catholic  University  ii 
Washington.  To  his  many  reform  moi-emenli 
he    brought    the 

energy  and  abil- 
ity of  a  born 
leader.  He  was 
bom  in  Coimty 
Kilkenny,  Ire- 


after  his  ordina- 
tion in  1861  he  ARCHBISHOP  IRELAM) 
became  prominent  as  a  temperance  advocate. 
Ho  traveled  for  the  cause  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  carried  the  battle  into  Ireland  ud 
Great  Britain.  From  the  liquor  problem  be 
turned  his  attention  to  the  evils  of  conge*ti<n 
of  immigrants  in  tenements.  He  purctuued 
two  great  tracts  of  land  in  Western  Mimw- 
sota  and  within  the  first  year  succeeded  a 
placing  over  nine  hundred  Catholic  coloaisu 
on  prairie  farms.  He  is  an  aggrcs8i\-e  Ameri- 
can, to  whom  his  Church  is  indebted  for  minj' 
of  its  large  activities,  social  as  well  as  spirituiL 

IRID'IITH,  the  heaviest  substance  known, 
more  than  23.5  times  heavier  than  mler. 
Iridium  is  a  whitish  metal  found  in  coniiee- 
tion  with  platinum,  and  take*  its  name  from 
the  variety  of  colors  it  displays  when  dindi^ 
ing  in  hydrochloric-acid.  It  forms  alloys  witk 
gold,  copper  and  platinum.  The  gold  aUoj 
resembles  the  pure  metal ;  that  with  copper  it 
very  hard,  and  that  with  platinum  is  some- 
times used  for  making  standard  measures,  such 
as  the  yard  and  the  meter.  Iridium  ores  oenir 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  tnd 
Canada  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

I'RIS,  a  family  of  plants  cloaely  rekted  to 
the  lilies,  whose  home  is  in  the  marshes  and 
wet  meadows  of  the  north  tempente  sane  is 
b(fth  hemispheres.  The  leaves,  rising  fnn 
bulb  or  rootatock,  are  narrow  and  eiect,  lib 
blades  of  grass;  the  flowers  resemble  soooc  d 
the  lilies,  and  range  in  color  fromiriiite  thrau^ 
blues  and  lavenders  to  deep  purple.  Seme  d 
the  German  branch  of  the  familjr,  litudi  lant 
long  been  cultivated,  show  glociow  rellm 
bronzes  and  reds.  The  more  comnun  iOBt- 
can  irises  are  the  large  blue  ]Iiv  of  the  maite 
and  the  smaller  purpfo  flag. 
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The  legeods  o(  the  iris  arc  many.  The 
Greeks  named  it  after  the  Koddess  of  the  rain- 
bow because  of  its 
wonderful  colors; 
in  poetry  it  Btands 
for  wisdom,  tnith 
and  courage,  and 
for  centuries  it  has 
been  the  emblem 
of  chivalry.  The 
white  iris  was 
chosen  by  Louia 
VII,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  as  the 
flower  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  it 
became  knon-n  as 
the  fleurde  Louis 
Ifiower  of  Louia)  miS 

which  changed  ^""■"'  '™'  """^  ™ot«ock. 
slowly  to  Jlcur-de-lui  and  ftower-de-luee.  It  is 
now  the  DBtiooal  flower  of  France,  and  also  the 
emblem  of  the  Italian  city  of  Florence. 

nUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  special 
golden- winged  attendant  and  messenger  of 
Juno,  or  Hera,  the  queen  of  heaven,  whose 
commands  she  executed  with  tact,  intelligence 
and  swiftness.  Iris  is  usually  represented 
sealed  behind  the  chariot  of  Hera,  robed  in 
an  airy  fabric  of  \'ariegated  hues  resembling 
mothcr-of-pcarl.  The  rainbow  was  originally 
regarded  as  the  path  over  which  she  passed  lo 
earth,  and  thus  Iris  came  to  be  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  rainbow. 

IBI5B,  t'mft,  LITERATDRE.  This  term 
has  two  meanings.  It  may  refer  to  productions 
in  the  old  Irish,  or  Gaelic,  tongue,  or  lo  Ihose 
written  in  English  by  Irish  authors.  The  lat- 
ter is  of  far  more  general  interest,  but  the 
former  is  well  worth  brief  comment. 

In  Irish.  Some  very  old  inscriptions  are  still 
in  existence  which  dale  presumably  from  the 
fifth  centur>',  but  the  oldest  manuscripts  are 
probably  from  the  seventh  cenlury.  One  of 
these  manuscripts  contains  in  metrical  form  a 
life  of  Saint  Patrick,  which,  however,  is  so 
interwoven  with  legends  of  miraculous  happen- 
ings as  to  be  of  little  authority.  In  the  next 
age — the  age  after  the  Danes  had  been  over- 
thrown (see  iREUtND,  subtitle  Hintory) — poetry 
flourished.  These  early  Cells,  barbarous  as 
were  some  of  their  ways,  produced  excellent 
architecture,  their  manuscript  books  were 
exquisitely  illuminaled.  and  in  even  the  com- 
mon articles  of  household  use  they  showed  a 
keen  sense  of  the  graceful  and  artistic.    They 
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of  music,  and  a  poet  with  bis  harp 
was  almost  as  powerful  as  a  king.  The  ballads 
or  epics  of  heroes  sung  by  these  bards  show 
considerable  poetic  skill  and  are  the  finest 
specimens  of  native  Irish  literature.  Some  of 
these  are  partly  in  prose,  and  even  here  there 
are  manifested  a  remarkable  vividness  of 
description    and    the    charaa    of    unrestrained 

Later  Irish  literature  is  of  less  significance. 
As  the  English  language  became  more  com- 
mon and  the  Irish-epeaking  part  of  the  popula- 
tion became  smaller  and  lost  its  interest  in 
education,  fewer  and  fewer  works  were  pro- 
duced. Prose,  indeed,  practically  ceased  after 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  musical  old 
tongue  continued  to  be  used  for  poetry  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  played  a  real 
part  in  keeping  alive  a  feeling  of  nationality. 
At  last  poetry,  too,  died  out,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  language  might  fall  into  total 
disuse.  In  the  early  twentieth  century,  how- 
ever, a  Gaelic  I^eague  was  formed  with  the 
object  of  reviving  the  use  of  Irish,  and  within 
a  very  short  time  it  had  almost  a  thousand 
branches.  It  has  brought  about  the  study  of 
Irish  in  the  schools,  and  it  publishes  numerous 
books  and  magazines. 

In  English.  Not  until  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  century  did  there  exist 
such  a  thing  as  an  Irish  literature  in  English. 
It  began,  as  the  old  Irish  literature  had  begun, 
with  ballads,  and  one  of  these.  The  Wearin'  o' 
the  Green,  has  become  widely  known.  The 
first  stanza  of  this  poem,  dear  to  Irishmen 
everywhere,  runs  as  follows : 

0  Paddy  dear,  and  did  you  hear  the  news  that's 

Koin'  round? 
The  shamrock  is  forbid  by  law  to  grow  on  Irish 

St.  Patrick's  day  no  more  we'll  keep:  bla  color* 

For  there's  a  bloody  law  again'  the  wearin'  o'  Om 

1  met  with  Napper  Tandy,  and  he  took  me  by  tlia 

hand. 
And  he  said,  "How's  poor  old  Ireland,  and  bow 

does  she  slandT' 
Slie'B  Ibe  moat  distressful  country  thai  ever  yet 


Thomas  Moore  is  the  raoet  distinguished  poet 
of  this  early  period,  and  his  Irish  Metodiss 
did  much  to  awaken  literary  interest.  Particu- 
larly well  known  is  the  little  poem  here  given, 
referring  to  the  harp,  the  national  emblem  of 
Ireland: 
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>  more  to  chlele  and  tadles  bright 

The  liarp  of  Tara  awells : 

lO  chord  Blone,  that  breaks  at  niKht, 


In  when  some  heart  IndlRnant  breaks. 
To  show  that  Btlll  ahe  Uvea. 

Irish  poeta  have  always  possessed  the  peculiar 
Irish  qualities  of  imagination  and  fire,  and 
much  of  their  verse  haa  had  as  ita  distinct 
object  the  awakening  of  national  pasaion  and 
the  expression  of  patriotism.  The  first  Irish 
proac-writer  of  note  was  Maria  Edgeworlh,  and 
ahe  was  followed  by  Samuel  I^over  and  Charles 
Lever,  with  their  typically  Irish  tales — both 
novelists  of  whom  any  literature  might  well  be 

For  a  time  literary  effort  ceased,  and  Ireland 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  creative  spirit,  but 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  came  into 
notice  a  movement  known  as  the  Irish  Literary 
Revival,  which  brought  to  the  fore  a  number 
of  writers  of  acknowledged  power.  Perhaps  the 
chief  of  these  was  William  Butler  Yeata  (which 
see),  whose  plays  and  pocma  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  Irish  romance.  Dramatic  literature 
was  one  of  the  branches  which  profited  most 
by  this  revival,  and  some  of  the  plays  of  Lndy 
Gregory,  Yeata  and  John  Millington  Synge,  as 
set  forth  by  the  Irish  Players,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  entire  theater-going  world.  Of 
the  poetry  of  Ireland  in  this  late  era,  with  its 
aimplicity,  its  beauty  and  its  love  for  Irish 
soil,  the  Lake  Isle  of  Innistrce,  by  Yeats,  will 
give  BU  idea: 

I  mil  arise  am]  go  now.  and  go  to  Innlstree, 
And  a  small  cabin  build  there,  of  clay  and  wattleH 

Nine  bean  rows  will  I  have  there,  a.  hive  tor  the 

honey-bee, 
And  live  alone  In  the  bee-loud  Riadc. 


And  I  shall  liavc  some  peace  there. 

Dropping  from  the  veils  of  morning  to  where  the 

There  midnight's  all  a  glimmer,  and  noon  a  purple 


And  evening  full  of  the  llnne 


wlnga. 


Willie  I  Bland  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pave- 
I  heart  It  In  the  deep  heart's  core. 

This  brief  sketch  dues  not  include  the  names 
of  all  the  distinguished  Irish  writers.  There 
have    been,    for    instance,    Swift,    Goldsmith, 
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Lecky,  Obcsj-  Wilde  and  G.  Beraard  Shaw;  but 
they  are  not  in  their  writinga  typically  Imh. 
Practically  everything  they  wrote  might  hiit 
been  just  the  same  had  they  been  bom  cm  tbe 
other  aide  of  the  Irish  Sea,  but  in  the  worlu 
of  the  authors  discussed  above  nationality  hu 
been  a  dominating  factor.  Each  writer  of  note 
named  above  is  described  in  alphabetical  urdn' 
in  these  volumes.  e.m.t. 


IRISH  MOSS,  or  CASSAGEEEH,  kor'a 
geen,  is  tbe  name  applied  to  several  species  of 
seaweed  which  abound  in  the  rocky  districts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  on  the  nd 
coast  of  North  America.    The  Irish  moss  of 


IRISH  MOSS 
has  a  thick,  forked,  somewhat  fan- 
ahaped  frond,  tisually  green  or  purple.  It  m 
gathered  from  the  rocks,  and  is  washed,  nin- 
bleached  and  dried.  It  is  nutritious  and  miy 
replace  animal  jelly  as  tbe  basis  of  soups  and 
desserts,  and  is  used  by  painters  as  the  foundi- 
tion  of  sise.  It  is  also  of  value  in  the  tieal- 
ment  of  lung  troubles,  when  prepared  medici- 
nally in  connection  with  other  drugs. 

IRISH  SKA,  a  iiobII  sea  which  lepantei 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  From  Saint 
George's  Channel,  at  the  south,  to  the  Nortb 
Channel,  both  opening  into  the  Atlantic  Ocna, 
the  distance  is  about  130  miles.  The  greabsl 
width  of  the  sea  is  140  miles.  In  tbe  Bixth 
is  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  the  southeast  the 
island  of  Anglesey. 

IRKUTSK,  irkooUk',  tbe  laisest  town  it 
Siberia  and  the  capital  of  the  prarince  of  I> 
kutsk,  is  situated  on  the  Angara  River  and  <b 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  about  foity  mik* 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  BaibL 
After  a  destructive  fire  in  1879  the  plaee  «■■ 
almost  entirely  rebuilt.  Mid  now  it  prssenb  iH 
the  features  of  a  beautiful,  modern  ei^.  It  ii 
well  laid  out,  and  haa  wide,  well-iSTcd  MntfK 
many  public  building,  a  tbekter,  a  UxuT.  ■ 
museum  and  a  bnudi  of  the  Impend  Oi^ 
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cal  Society.  The  climate  is  healthful, 
to  the  high  altitude.  Irkutsk  is  an  im- 
t  commercial  point,  for  it  is  the  central 
S  station  for  China,  Siberia  and  Russia, 
quantities  of  silk,  porcelain  and  furs  are 
iged  there.  The  population  in  1911  was 
),  SfilOO  being  exiles.  It  was  thought  that 
of  the  latter  would  return  to  European 
.  after  the  amnesty  which  followed  the 
n  revolution  of  1917. 
Ely  %'um,  a  metal  which  might  well  be 

the  keystone  of  modem  industry  and 

a\   civilization;    if   deprived    of   it,   the 

would  almost  be  reduced  to  the  state 

•  barbaric  ancestors.     We  have  only  to 

ibout  us  to  realize  its  importance.    Our 

are  entirely  or  in  part  held  together 
•n  nails  and  screws;  our  doors  are  hung 
a  hinges  and  have  iron  latches  and  locks, 
e  use  iron  stoves  and  iron  cooking  uten- 
Our  clothing,  too,  is  partly  iron,  for  we 
lails  in  our  shoes.  The  trains  and  street 
ad  automobiles  that  take  people  to  work 
le  tracks  upon  which  the  first  two  run 
•gely  of  steel  (which  is  one  form  of  iron). 
If  business  buildings  arc  often  built  with 
frames   or   of   concrete    reinforced    with 

istry  is  dc]3endent  most  of  all  on  this  ex- 
gly  valuable  metal,  for  practically  all 
aes  and  tools  in  factories  or  on  farms, 
lack  hammers  to  giant  cranes,  are  com- 
of  it,  and  iron  steamers  and  iron  engines 
their  products.  Besides  8er\'ing  us  in  all 
ways  and  countless  others  which  sharp 
rill  discover,  iron  because  of  its  magnetic 
ties  makes  possible  the  telegraph  and 
one.  Last  of  all,  it  is  a  part  of  our  own 
and  is  present  in  plants,  giving  to  the 
leir  red  blood  and  to  the  second  their 
leaves. 


Imagine  how  helpless  we  should  be  without 
saws  and  knives  and  with  hammers  and  hatch- 
ets of  stone!  The  commencement  of  the  Iron 
Age  marked  a  great  step  in  mankind's  history. 
We  do  not  know  just  when  this  was;  of  course 
it  was  at  a  dififerent  date  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  some  races  it  has  not  yet 
come.  There  is  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  British 
Museum  in  London  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  made  six  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  Egyp- 
tian, but  probably  the  Assyrians  were  the  first 
to  become  skilled  workers  in  the  metal.  From 
them  the  neighboring  nations  learned  of  it  and 
we  read  of  iron  in  the  very  oldest  books  of 
the  Bible.  The  ancient  Britons  appear  to  have 
discovered  for  themselves  the  art  of  smelting, 
but  may  have  been  taught  it  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians. It  must  have  been  by  accident  that  iron 
became  known,  for  it  is  very  seldom  found  in 
the  pure  state,  and  to  separate  it  from  its  ore 
requires  intense  heat. 

Iron  Ore.  There  is  iron  almost  everywhere. 
It  is  part  of  the  sun  and  the  planets,  and  is  the 
commonest  element  in  the  meteorites  that  fall 
from  the  sky.  On  the  earth  it  is  present  in  all 
good  soils,  but  of  course  to  mine  it  does  not 
pay,  except  where  there  are  large  quantities  of 
it.  Many  deposits  of  iron  ore  which  are  at 
present  imtouched  will  become  valuable  when 
the  price  of  the  metal  rises,  when  new  inven- 
tions make  mining  cheaper,  or  when  improved 
transportation  brings  them  into  closer  touch 
with  the  centers  of  manufacture. 

The  ore  is  usually  hard  rock,  which  must  be 
bla&ted  and  mined  underground,  but  in  the 
great  Mesaba  range  of  Minnesota  it  is  so  soft 
and  so  near  the  surface  that  it  is  taken  out 
with  steam  shovels  running  on  railroad  tracks. 
These  shovels  can  load  a  fifty-ton  car  in  three 
minutes.  This  accessibility  makes  the  Mesaba 
the  most  valuable  iron  region  in  the  world. 


How  Iron  Is  Manufactured 


luse  it  takes  two  tons  of  fuel  to  smelt  one 

iron  ore  it  is  economical  to  carrv  the 

the  coal  regions.     Thus  in  the  United 

the  great  centers  of  iron  manufacture 

and  around  the  coal  fields  of  Western 

rlvania,  which  is  also  nearer  to  the  points 

the  finished  steel  and  iron  are  wanted. 

Birmingham  district  of  Alabama  both 

tid  iron,  and  a  third  important  element, 

me,  are  found ;  this  unusual  combination 

smelting  profitable,  though  the  ores  con- 

IS8  iron  than  those  usually  mined.    The 
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steam-shovel-mined  ore  from  the  great  Minne- 
sota mines  is  taken  by  railroad  to  Lake  Su- 
perior and  fed  into  ore-carrying  boats  through 
chutes  from  a  high  dock.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  Great  Lakes  it  is  unloaded  mechanically 
and  left  in  huge  piles  outside  the  works.  Be- 
cause the  lakes  are  frozen  in  winter  a  year's 
supply  has  to  be  brought  each  summer.  Re- 
cently a  ten-million-dollar  plant  was  erected 
at  Duluth  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  this  establishment  will  consume  great 
quantities  of  raw  material. 
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The  Blast  Fninace.  In  ancient  times  iron 
was  smelted  in  pita  of  clay..  The  ore  was 
broken  up  and  placed  in  alternate  layere  with 
charcoal.  Then  clay  was  plastered  over  all, 
a  mall  hales  being  left  at  the  top  and  bottom 
for  the  draft;  this  was  originally  secured  by 


LOADING  ORE  IN  MINNESOTA 

locating  the  furnace  near  the  top  of  a  hill 
where  the  prevailing  winds  would  blow  up 
through  it,  but  later  a  goat-skin  bellows  was 
employed.  Softened  by  the  intense  heat,  the 
iron  would  flow  through  the  lighter  cinders  and 
waste  matter  and  would  drop  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  and  after  several  hours  could  be 
taken  out  in  a  lump.  This  method,  however, 
so  imperfectly  separated  the  iron  from  its  ore 
tiiat  in  modem  England  it  hoe  been  found 
profitable  to  smelt  the  slag  (which  is  the  mix- 
ture of  cinders  and  waste)  left  from  the  ancient 
Briton  furnaces. 

The  blast  furnace  of  to-day,  though  much 
larger  and  more  elaborate  than  the  primitive 
one,  works  in  a  similar  way.  It  is  a  steel- 
enclosed  cylinder  of  fire  brick  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Into  it.  after  a  coke  tire  has 
been  built,  a  charge  of  ore,  coke  and  limestone 
is  poured.  The  last  material  is  included  to 
bind  tc^ether  the  slag  so  that  it  will  flow  out 
of  the  furnace.  A  blast  of  warm  air  is  blown 
into  the  furnace  from  near  the  bottom  and, 
ti^ether  with  the  gases  which  the  fire  separates 
from  the  solid  materials,  passes  off  through  a 
pipe  at  the  top.  Sometimes  this  combination 
of  air  and  other  gases  is  then  sent  through  a 
dust  catcher  and  used  as  fuel  to  run  the  engines 
which  compress  the  original  charge  of  air.  If 
the  fire  in  a  blast  furnace  is  allowed  to  die 
out,  the  charge  becomes  so  solid  that  no  air 
can  again  pass  throujih  it  to  smelt  it,  and 
the  furnace  has  to  be  pulled  down. 

Below  the  point  at  which  the  air  enters  the 
furnace   there   arc    two   holes,   the    upper   to 


flush  out  the  slag,  the  lower  to  let  out  the 
heavier  molten  iron.  About  evei;  four  houn 
the  latter  is  drawn  off,  but  the  slag  is  tappnl 
more  frequently  to  prevent  its  rising  to  the 
point  where  the  blast  of  air  enters. 

The  ordinary  charge  of  a  blast  furnace  con- 
sists of  four  parts  of  ore,  two  of  coke,  and  an 
of  limestone,  through  which  eight  parts  of  ftir 
are  forced.  From  this  total  only  two  parts  of 
iron  and  one  of  slag  result,  over  half  of  the 
solid  materials  passing  oif  in  gases.  JZ<Ae  b 
the  usual  fuel,  because  it  is  economical  ud 
because  it  will  sustain  the  weight  of  a  heiry 
charge  without  being  crushed  eo  that  the  air 
cannot  pass  up  through  the  mass.  A  ehotnal 
furnace  could  not  be  more  than  about  fortr 
feet  high,  but  charcoal,  because  of  its  different 
chemical  efFect,  is  still  superior  for  smelting 
certain  qualities  of  iron. 

Pig  Iron.  In  the  older  plants  the  iron  u  ii 
comes  out  of  the  blast  furnace  flows  througb 
a  trench  of  sand  into  little  branch  trencbea. 
where  it  hardens  in  bara  called  pif/'-  In  many 
of  the  newer  foundries  the  pigs  are  formed  by 
machinery,  the  molten  metal  running  into 
molds  which  are  moved  on  a  chain  throufb 
cold  water  and  dumped  into  waiting  nn. 
Piga  are  seldom  more  than  ninetj'-five  per  cent 
iron,  for  they  contain  in  addition  carbon,  mu- 
ganese,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  silicon,  is 
varying  quantities.    Each  of  these  elemeoti  ii 


GREAT  I^AKES  ORE  BOAT 
This  type  of  vessel  la  built  BSD  to  EDO  fevt  k 
length.    It  will  carry  10,000  tons  of  ore. 

described  in  its  proper  place  elsewhere  in  ths 
work,  and  some  of  their  effects  upon  iron  we 
told  later  in  this  article. 

Pig  iron  might  be  called  tlie  rew  material  flf 
the  iron  and  steel  industry.  FVom  it  nitat  d 
our  steel  and  other  fornia  of  commercial  im 
are  made.  Where  steel  companies  have  tbdr 
own  blast  furnaces  the  pig  iron  is  geneiallj  pi' 
into  the  converteTB  for  tmnsformation  an 
steel  while  still  motteo,  to  save  the  expeme  rf 
reheating. 

Cast   Inn.      The    onutmeB 
school  desks  uid  on  (tova  mc  i 
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cast  iron.  Tbcy  are  maik  by  reiuellioR  pig 
iroD  and  pouring  it  into  specially-shaped  moldn. 
Ctmt  iron  ia  not  malleable:  that  is,  if  you 
hammer  it  you  will  break  it.  Its  softness  ia 
due  to  carbon  and  eilicon.  its  brittlcncsa  prin- 
cipally to  phoephorua  and  sulphur.    In  1915  an 


Flu.  1.  Soft,  or  low-carhon.  ftpel.  The  Usht 
fiparen  are  irnn  ;  Iho  dark,  combincil  Iron  unci 
carbon.  caUfHl  prartile. 

Fte.  ;.  I'enrlllp.  which  renemhlPK  mrither-ot- 
peurT!  1b  formed  of  alternate  pliitos  of  iron  iiiid 
carbide  lews  Ihan  ;t--<i"o  of  an  Inch  Ihlck, 

ttg.  3.  Steel  wiliT  loo  much  xulphttr.  The  llneR 
and  upots  lietween  the  graihH  of  iron  are  Iron  sul- 
phMe.  which  melts  more  eaHIy  than  Irun  and 
makes  the  Rteel  brittle  when  liejiletl. 

Fig.  4.  Cast  Iron.  Breiiki.  lire  liable  to  occur 
■ktnK  the  black  llnCR.  whieh  are  pliiten  of  gruph- 
iU.  The  motllei!  iireiw  un-  Iron  and  pho»phoruB 
MKl  carbon :  the  »-hll"  are  Iron  pryHtaln. 

wl-bumlDiE  ciipoli,  or  mellitiK  furnace,  which 
produces  iron  with  les.«  ."ulphiir,  vaa  adopted 
by  a  few  muniifaetiirera. 

Wiooght  Iron.  Iron  which  can  be  hammered 
into  ahape  as  a  blaek.'mith  bimmers  a  horse- 
shoe ia  wrouRhl  iron.  It  contains  very  little 
carfaoti.  The  metal  luiiLp  [mule  in  the  ancient 
clay  furaucr  was  wroiipht  iron,  which  requires 
leas  heat  than  au-i  iron. 

Nowaday:!  it  i.-i  iiiiidi  cheaper  to  make 
wrought  iron  from  piR  iron  thjin  direelly  from 
the  ore.  While  the  pigs  !iro  in  Ihe  lone  horizon- 
la]  furnace  called  a  ;ii/'W/j'ni/  furnace,  the  charge 
is  Btirrrd  through  a  small  iloor.  with  a  sort  of 
hoe.  When  niO!*l  of  the  carbon  and  other  im- 
purities have  been  burned  off  a  pasty  mass  of 
iron  results.  Thla  is  broken  into  bal1»  of  one 
or   two   hundred    pounds   and    put    through   a 
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squeezer,  which  crtishea  out  most  of  the  inter- 
mingling alag  aqd  welds  the  grains  of  iron  to- 
gether. The  metal  ia  then  rolled  into  bars,  cut 
in  pieces,  piled,  heated  and  rolled  again  several 
times.  Wrought  iron  may  also  be  made  from 
scraps  of  cast  iron  and  steel. 

A  piece  of  wrought  iron  can  be  welded  to 
another  piece  without  solder,  an  operation  im- 
possible with  any  other  metal  but  steel  ,or 
platinum.  Its  principal  value  is  for  bars,  bolts 
and  plates. 

Slag,  far  from  being  useless  waste,  is  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  ballu.sting  railroad  tracks 
and  makes  a  good  basis  for  concrete.  When  it 
contains  considerable  phosphorus  it  ia  cm- 
ployed  aa  a  fertilizer. 

Steel,  which  ia  intermediate  between  cast 
iron  and  wrought  iron  in  the  amount  of  carbon 
contained  and  is  stronger  than  either,  ia  fully 
dealt  with  in  the  article  under  that  title. 

Sources  of  Iron  Ore.  The  United  States 
normally  pioduccs  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent 
of  the  world's  iron  ore,  or  about  55.000,000 
gross  tons.  The  War  of  the  Nations  caused  a 
decrease  in  the  European  output,  but  ordinarily 
Germany  is  second  to  the  United  States,  with 
a  production  half  as  great.  France,  which  was 
fifth  in  1906  with  8,000,000  tons,  ranked  third 
in  1913,  with  21,000,000  tons.  The  United 
Kingdom  mines  about  16,000,000,  Spain  9,000.- 
nOO,  Sweden  7,000,000  and  .\iistria-Himgary 
5.000,000  tons.  Cuba  and  Newfoundland,  with 
over  1,0(X),000  tons  each,  rank  second  and  third 
in  North  America,  while  Canada's  production 
is  sometimes  300,000  tons. 

In  present  production  the  greatest  iron  ore 
district  of  the  world  ia  in  the  Mcsaba  range  of 
Minnesota.  Together  with  the  other  mines  of 
the  Lake  Superior  region  it  sometimes  produces 
nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  a  year's  American 
output.  The  United  States  Steel  Company,  the 
so-called  "steel  trust,"  has  its  ore  properties 
in  this  district,  but  within  the  last  few  years 
some  of  the  large  steel  companies  of  the  East- 
ern coast  have  been  importing  their  ores  from 
Chile  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  from 
Cuba, 

To  be  worked  in  the  ordinary  manner  ores 
must  contain  at  least  forty  per  cent  iron. 
Those  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  yield  on  the 
avenige  about  fifty-five  per  cent.  There  are 
several  metho<ls  of  preparing  ore  when  it  is 
below  the  requirement.  It  may  be  vaxhcd  to 
drive  out  Ihe  minerals  of  different  weight ;  or 
weathired,  that  is  exposed  to  tUt  air,  to  free 
it  of  certain  chemicals;  or  roasted,  for  the  same 
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purpmi?,  especially  to  get  rid  of  too  much  sul- 
phur. Catcination,  it  fourth  process,  differs 
[rora  roasting  in  that  air  ia  not  freely  admitted. 
Hematite  and  magnetite  are  the  names  of 
the  tivo  principal  varieties  of  ore.     The  first 
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fakes  it^  name  from  the  Greek  word  for  blaci; 
it  comprises  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can ore.  Both  varieties  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  articles  under  their  own  nunes  in 
these  volumes,  in  alphabetical  otxler. 


Strength  and  Other  Qualities  of  Iron 


Though  iron  sturdily  resists  most  of  the 
varieties  of  strain  described  in  the  article 
Strength  op  M.^tebiais,  the  property  in  which 
it  exceeds  I'.ll  Other  materials  is  tensile  ulrength, 
or  resistance  to  stretch.  Pure  iron  will  with- 
stand a  pull  of  40,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  with  Iho  addition  of  proper  amounts 
of  carbon  bceonios  mucii  stronger.  Special 
piano    wire    has    been    made    with    a    tensile 


absorb  the  carbon,  bo  it  is  easy  to  see  ^ 
steel  is  stronger  than  either  wrought  iroo. 
which  has  little  carbon,  or  cast  iron,  which  on- 
tains  more  than  it  can  absorb. 

Iron  and  steel  makers  exercise  great  nit 
and  ingenuity  in  regulating  the  amount  of 
carbon  and  other  impurities  in  their  prodoA 
to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  will  be  utiliMd 
The  time  of  cooling  must  be  controlled  my 
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Sweden 

i§ii 

Austria  Mungery  l,yOOjX)0 
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Russia 
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REPRESENT   GROSS  TONS 


ANNUAL  01:TPUT  OI-'  I'lG  IKON  IN  THE  TE>r  LEADING  IRON-P 
Tlic  flgures  given  are  tor  normal  j'OHm,  unaffeoled  by  war. 

mukfiiR  plB  li-on.  the  hot  molten  iron  is  representeil  «B  ftowliMf  oi .-. 

In  tlie  Hnnd,     The  aninimt  of  metiil  which  hiiK  llowed  Into  each  trench  la  In  proportion  t 
tlon  of  the  country  whose  name  ucciimpHnleg  It. 


Strength  nearly  twelve  times  as  great,  and  the 
usual  strength  of  structural  steel  ia  from  .WjOOO 
to  70,000  pounds,  and  of  machine  steel  from 
60,000  to  90,000  poimds  per  square  inch.  Wood, 
which  it  ^ccms  stningc  to  think  of  a^  pulling 
apart,  is  seldom  able  to  resist  over  12.000 
pounds.  It  is  because  of  this  property  that 
steel  rods  are  embedded  in  concrete,  for  the 
latter,  though  it  cannot  be  easily  crushed,  is 
pulled  apart  with  compar:itii-p  ease. 

The  pictures  accompanying  this  article  show 
why  iron  larics  in  eniUirance.  Some  forms 
of  the  metal  look  white  iit  a  broken  surface; 
Others,  black  or  speckle<I.  In  the  first  case  the 
carbon  han  eombine<l  i^hemicidly  with  the  iron; 
in  the  st'cond,  pjirt  of  it  has  remained  free,  in 
the  fortu  iif  thin  shept.^i  of  jn'aphite  between 
the  particles  of  iron,  and  iinj'  breaks  which 
occur  iire  ajif  lo  be  due  to  its  presence.  Be- 
yond a  certain  point  the  iron  is  not  able  to 


carefuU}-.  If  the  metal  ia  cooled  rapidly  the  mi- 
bon  does  not  have  time  to  separate  into  gniA- 
ite.  This  fact  explains  why  ekilUd  plows  iw 
superior  to  others  and  why  steel  is  rtrengtfc- 
cncd  by  being  tempered,  that  is,  b.r  beiif 
plunged  into  cold  water  or  oil.  It  is  slid  thil 
Ihc  famed  sword  makers  of  Toledo  and  D^ 
mascus  could  temper  a  sword  so  thorougUr 
that  the  point  could  be  bent  to  touch  the  hilt. 
Manganese  and  sulphur  assist  the  csiboB  is 
combining,  while  silicon  and  phosphorus  ban 
an  opposite  effect.  When  it  is  desired  tint 
iron  be  M)ft,  so, that  it  can  be  drilled  creil. 
silicon  is  included  in  laije  quantities,  to  ■■' 
the  formation  of  graphite.  Phosphorus  ii  >■- 
creasetl  where  intricate  molds  are  to  be  nH 
for  east  iron,  becatise  it  assists  tbc  flow  of  >^ 
metal.  Too  much  sulphur  is  detriniMtsL  " 
it  <'ools  and  contracts  more  riowly  tbu  ^ 
rest  of  the  materials  Ksd  len\-ca  snikll  ■)«(■■ 
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ital  amount  of  combined  and  uncom- 
irfoon  present  in  iron  is  largely  regu- 
xniKh  the  heat  applied  in  its  manufac- 
houBh  pure  iron  does  not  melt  below 
.  it  begins  to  undergo  chunfte.t  at  1.400°. 
'  it  begins  to  ab^torb  rarbon,  and  as  it 
its  melting  point  is  lowered,  so  that 
ch  contains  4J)  per  cent  carbon  melts 

F. 

This  is  in  cRect  a  partial  burning  of 
,  and  therefore  weakens  it.  For  this 
indges  and  other  steel  stnictvircs  are 
■oated  with  a  waterproof  paint  before 

color  is  applied,  anil  other  forms  of 
galvanized,  or  coaled  with  zinc.    The 

though  ignorant  of  iron,  used  ibt 
■  niat,  for  reil  paint,  and  we  ourseh'e.s 
^he  beautiful  rolor^  which   it  gives  to 

tiarn.  This  affects  all  iron,  but  is 
only  by  the  harder  forms.  By  utiliz- 
priaciple  that  soft  iron  ceases  to  be  a 
when  the  electric  current  is  shut  off, 
«n  possible  to  produce  the  telephone, 
raph  and  the  valuable  electro-magnet, 
ited  to  1,400°  F.  loses  its  magnetic 
■a.  Magnetite  ore  gives  iron  of  greater 
:  properties  than  other  varieties,  and 
a  is  a  better  conductor  of  electricity 
ionized  iron, 
jecific  gravity  of  iron  is  7&5;  that  is, 

t    LEndgren'R   MIn 
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made  of  copper,  bronze  and  chipped  or  polished 
stone;  but  the  ancient  peoples  somehow  dis- 
covered that  iron  was  harder  than  bronze,  that 
it  would  take  a  sharper  edge,  and  that,  since 
it  required  no  fusing  or  mixing  of  metals,  It 
was  much  easier  to  work.  They  also  discov- 
ered that  iron  beaten  or  hammered  into  shape 
was  stronger  and  less  breakable  than  iron  coat 
into  shape,  so  most  implements  of  the  Iron 
Age  are  of  wrought  iron,  as  hand-hammered 
iron  is  called.  Many  of  them  were  skilfully 
made  and  beautifully  decorated;  some,  evi- 
dently of  a  later  date,  have  symbols  and  letters 
upon  them  indicating  the  beginning  of  writing. 
The  peoples  of  Soulhem  Europe  learned  how 
to  use  iron  long  before  those  of  the  northern 
countries.  The  age  of  Aeneas,  Achilles,  Helen 
of  Troy  and  King  Menelaus,  portrayed  by 
Homer  in  his  Iliad  and  Odysaey,  was  the  first 
of  the  Iron  Age,  but  the  people  of  the  Notse 
lands  knew  little  of  iron  previous  to  the  time 
of  Caesar,  about  fifty  years  before  Christ.    See 

IKON  CROSS,   a  German  military  decora- 
tion awarded  to  officers  and  men  of  the  army 
and  na^'y  for  acts 
of  bravery  or  for 
dist  ingu  ished 
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..■  Their  Occurrnce.  Valx,atinn  'and  Coa- 

value,    while     ils 

'Cheleau'K    Orrnt    Aineriean    Iniluttriet: 

design,   as  shown 

Retourcft     <-/     the     Vnifd     Statet,     ii 

in  the  illustration. 

maued  by  the  United  Slaips  Ceologlral 

is    very    simple. 
This    decoration 

d  NsblrOa.     The    readPr    of    Ihe   above 

was  instituted  by 

rtleles  In  these  volume.* : 

King    Frederick 

Masnetllp 

William    III    of 

M.i1le.il,IUly 

Prussia  in  Mart;h. 

on                        ^lanS'inpxp 
PhoHplinrun 
ItollingMlil 

1813,  at  the  tinfe 

of  the  struggle  of 

agnet                   Ru«( 

Germany   against 

ngn*"!'""               Silicon 

Napoleon.     At 

SiHB 

that  time  it  was 

AN   IRON  CR033 

Specinc                  HlPPl 

StrenKtIi  of  Jtalerlals 

given   only  to 

SiUpliur 

Prtissians,  but  when 

it  was  revived  during  the 

o                              TpleBFHph 

Franco-German  War 

in  1870  it  was  awarded  to 

nd  Masnetlnn     Telephone 

any  German  soldier  < 

ivho  desen'ed  to  receive  it. 

AGE,  the  last  of  the  prehistoric  ages. 

There   are   two   classes,   the    first   and   second, 

!  the  ages  of  bronze  and  stone.     It 

awarded  according  to 

the  merit  of  the  deed  per- 

period  in  the  development  of  civiliza- 

formed. 

n  iron  began  to  be  used  for  tools  and 

In  simplicity  of  design,  small  intrinsic  value. 

Before  the  Iron  Age  all  tools  were 

and  the  honor  and  reward  bestowed  upon  the 

IRON  CROWN  OF  LOMBARDY 
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recipient,  this  decoration  reminds  one  of  the 
rarely-bestowed  English  decoration,  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  (which  see).  A  noticeable  fact  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Nations  was  the  large  num- 
ber of  German  soldiers  who  received  the  Iron 
Cross  as  compared  with  the  small  number  of 
British  soldiers  who  received  the  Victoria 
Cross.  It  was  estimated  that  for  each  recipi- 
ent of  the  Victoria  Cross  there  were  at  least 
three  thousand  recipients  of  the  Iron  Cross; 
it  was  decreed  by  the  German  authorities  that 
no  unusual  act  of  bravery  should  be  imre- 
warded. 

IRON  CROWN  OF  LOMBARDY.  See  sub- 
head under  Ckown. 

IRON  MASK,  The  Man  with  the,  a  mys- 
terious French  character  confined  in  the  Bas- 
tille and  other  prisons  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  to  whom  he  was  believed  to  be  related. 
His  face  was  alwavs  concealed  bv  a  mask  of 
black  velvet,  and  his  name  was  never  men- 
tioned, but  he  was  buried  under  that  of  Mar- 
chiel,  in  1703.  Many  romantic  stories  were 
circulated  regarding  him,  but  his  identity  was 
never  established;  it  is  only  known  that  his 
speech  was  pleasing  and  his  bearing  that  of  a 
gentleman.  The  whole  matter  constitutes  one 
of  those  historical  mj'steries  which  will  never 
be  satisfactorily  solved,  but  which  will  con- 
tinue to  fascinate  and  mystify  the  world.  Alex- 
andre Dumas'  romance,  The  Man  of  the  Iron 
Mask,  deals  with  the  life  of  the  imknown  pris- 
oner. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN,  a  low  peak  of  the  Saint 
FranQois  Mountains  in  Southeastern  Missouri, 
so  called  because  of  its  great  depasits  of  high- 
grade  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  hill  also  contains 
porphyry,  a  hard,  purplish  stone  which  takes  a 
high  polish  and  is  used  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  mountain  rises  1,097  feet  above  sea  level 
and  is  about  300  feet  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding countr>''.  It  is  heavily  wooded  with 
oak  trees. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN,  Mich.,  the  county  seat 
of  Dickinson  County,  known  chiefly  through  its 
iron-mining  interests.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Menominee  liivcr  and  on  the  southwestern 
border  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Escanaba  is 
sixty-two  miles  east,  and  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  is 
100  miles  south.  Transportation  is  provided 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul  and  the  Wisconsin  i^ 
Michigan  railways.  The  place  was  settled  in 
1879,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1891. 
It  owes  its  name  to  the  mountains  in  the 
locality,    which    contain    immense    deposits   of 


iron  ore.  In  1910  the  population  wad  9J21I 
The  area  of  the  city  is  six  and  one-half  squai 
miles. 

Aside  from  its  extensive  iron-mining  indu 
try,  Iron  Mountain  is  the  commercial  centt 
for  a  farming  district  in  Wisconsin  and  for 
large  mining  section  in  Michigan.  The  cr 
is  located  1,160  feet  above  sea  level,  am 
beautiful  mountain  and  river  scenor\'.  It  has 
park  of  forty  acres,  a  high  school  buildio 
erected  in  1913  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  a  Ca 
negie  Library,  a  business  college  and  two  ho 
pitals.  J.uxi. 

IRONSIDES,  Old.    See  Coxstititiox,  Th 

IRONTON,  Ohio,  the  county  seat  of  La^ 
Tvncc  County,  situated  on  the  Ohio  River  ne 
its  most  southerly  dip  as  the  southern  e>ta 
boundary,  134  miles  east  and  south  of  Ci 
cinnati  and  100  miles  southeast  of  Columbi 
It  is  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Da>tc 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Xorfolk 
Western  railroads.  The  Chesapeake  &  Oh 
Railway,  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  riv» 
operates  passenger  and  freight  ferries  to  Iro 
ton.  The  population  was  13,147  in  1910.  ai 
13,949  in  1916,  by  Federal  estimate.  The  ar 
of  the  city  is  two  and  one-half  square  miles. 

Ironton  contains  a  Federal  building,  a  coui 
house,  Briggs  Public  Librar>*,  Memorial  Ha 
Masonic  Temple,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  and  a  ci 
hospital.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  sccti 
rich  in  timber,  iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  ai 
fire  and  pottery  clay,  and  has  a  thriving  riv 
trade,  especially  in  lumber.  Important  indi 
trial  plants  are  manufactories  of  iron  and  in 
goods,  cement,  lumber,  machinery',  boile 
stoves,  furniture  and  fii^  brick.  Ironton  « 
settled  in  1832,  and  was  incorporated  in  1SI9. 

IRONWOOD »  the  popular  name  for  kof 
beam,  a  large  family  of  trees  whose  snow 
white  wood  excels  the  best  oak  in  durabilit 
Man}*^  species  are  found,  in  nearly  all  teaqK 
ate  climes.  In  the  Orient  it  is  planted  aroiu 
the  Buddhist  temples  for  its  fragrant  flowei 
while  in  America  the  smaller,  wir>'  species,  fro 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet  high,  with  bircb-lil 
foliage,  grow  in  the  shadows  of  the  ion^ 
both  north  and  south.  The  slender  trunks  a 
gnarled  and  swollen  in  ridges  under  the  do 
gray-blue  bark.  The  flowers  grow  in  catkii 
nuich  like  the  hop,  hence  the  common  nan 
of  hop-hombcam,  while  the  tiny.  boat4fl 
seeds  sail  off  on  the  wind  to  be  distributed  (a 
Cross-Fertiuzation  ) . 

The  flexible  branches  of  the  Europeui  hon 
beam,  which  in  many  respects  is  very  maBi 
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to  the  American  species,  are  woven  together  to 
make  the  curious  live  fences,  or  roofed  walks 
in  gardens.  Although  the  wood  is  very  heavy 
and  hard  to  tool,  it  will  last  indefinitely  when 
once  in  shape.  In  Southern  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies  it  is  used  for  shipbuilding  because 
it  resists  all  attacks  of  the  shipworm,  while  in 
Europe  yokes  made  of  it  last  for  years,  be- 
coming as  hard  and  smooth  as  horn.  Sled 
stakes,  tool  handles,  wedges,  fence  posts  and 
levers  are  made  from  it. 

IRONWOOD,  Mich.,  a  lumber  and  mining 
center  of  Gogebic  County,  situated  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Lake  Superior  and 
thirty-three  miles  southeast  of  Ashland,  Wis. 
It  is  on  the  Montreal  River  and  on  the  Chicago 
A  North  Western  and  the  Minneapolis,  Saint 
Paul  <&  Sault  Sainte  Marie  railroads,  and  has 
the  ser\'ice  of  short  interurban  lines.  The 
area  of  the  city  is  about  six  square  miles.  In 
1910  the  population  was  12^21;  in  1916  it  was 
14,779,  by  a  Federal  estimate. 

Its  name  suggests  the  chief  industries  of  the 
city,  iron  mining  and  lumbering.  Here  are 
some  of  the  largest  iron  mines  in  the  United 
States,  and  coal  and  pottery  clay  are  found  in 
the  vicinity.  The  industrial  establishments  are 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  blast  furnaces, 
rolling  mills,  wire-drawing  and  nail  works,  and 
manufactories  of  machinery,  boilers,  stoves, 
lumber,  furniture  and  cement. 

Iron  wood  has  a  city  hall,  the  Luther  L. 
Wright  High  School  and  a  Carnegie  Library. 
The  city  was  settled  in  1884  and  incorporated 
in  1887;  its  charter  was  revised  in  1893. 

IRONY,  i'roni.  This  word,  which  comes 
from  a  Greek  term  meaning  to  dissemble,  or  to 
say  less  than  is  meant,  is  used  to  describe  one 
of  the  most  forceful  figures  of  rhetoric.  The 
writer  or  speaker  who  employs  irony  makes  a 
statement,  apparently  in  all  seriousness,  when 
in  reality  he  wishes  to  convey  just  the  oppo- 
site meaning.  In  his  wonderful  speech  over 
Caesar's  body,  for  instance,  Antony  refers  sev- 
real  times  to  the  "honourable  men  whose  dag- 
gers have  stabb'd  Caesar,"  and  thus  by  his 
ironical  use  of  the  word  honourable  stirs  up 
his  hearers  to  a  frenzy.  Defoe  and  Swift  are 
perhaps  the  two  great  masters  of  irony  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  but  while  the  irony  of  the 
former  is  kindly,  that  of  Swift  has  an  almost 
insane  bitterness. 

IROQUOIAN,  irokwoi'an,  INDIANS,  one 
of  the  most  important  groups  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  whose  stock  name  is  derived  from 


that  of  the  Iroquois,  who  figure  so  largely  in 
early  American  history.  The  largest  single 
tribe  of  Iroquoian  descent  is  the  Cherokee 
(which  see).  The  Iroquois  Indians  were  a 
league  of  five  tribes — the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas.  Later  they 
were  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras.  To  them  the 
EInglish  applied  the  names  ^'Five  Nations"  and 
"Six  Nations."  According  to  legend  the  five 
tribes  were  persuaded  to  form  a  confederacy 
by  their  great  chieftain,  Hiawatha,  whom  Long- 
fellow has  made  the  hero  of  his  poem  of  that 
name. 

The  Iroquois  Indians  were  settled  in  Central 
and  Western  New  York  when,  in  1609,  they 
were  found  by  the  French  explorer  Samuel 
Champlain.  He,  unfortunately  for  France, 
made  friendly  overtures  to  their  hated  enemies, 
the  Algonquians,  and  in  the  subsequent  wars 
between  France  and  England  the  Iroquois  lent 
powerful  aid  to  the  latter  nation.  During  the 
American  Revolution  all  of  the  Iroquois  except 
the  Oneidas  and  a  few  of  the  Tuscaroras  sided 
with  the  English,  and  the  Mohawks  and  Cayu- 
gas, led  by  Joseph  Brant,  went  to  Canada. 
Nearly  all  of  the  surviving  Iroquois  in  the 
United  States  are  on  reservations  in  New 
York;  the  majority,  in  Canada,  live  on  the 
Grand  River  reservation,  Ontario.  They  num- 
ber in  all  about  17,000. 

These  Indians  were  aboVe  the  average  in 
intelligence.  They  had  organizing  ability  of  no 
mean  order,  lived  in  well-built  bark-covered 
houses,  and  were  skilled  agriculturists,  basket- 
makers  and  potters. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  Is  referred  to 
the  following  articles  in  these  volumes : 

Brant,  Joseph  Five  Nations 

Champlain,  Samuel  de      Indians,  American 

IRRAWADDY,  or  IRAWADI,  irahwah'di, 
the  principal  and  most  picturesque  river  of 
Burma,  flowing  for  over  1,500  miles  through 
rocky  mountain  gorges  and  thickly-populated 
agricultural  districts  down  into  the  broad,  flat 
rice  fields  on  the  delta,  through  which  it 
enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  rises  near  Mount 
Daphabum,  on  the  extreme  northeast  border. 
Small  steamers  ply  regularly  to  Bhamo,  which 
is  over  1,000  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  For  100  miles  from  the  sea  extensive 
embankments  have  been  built  to  protect  prop- 
erty along  the  delta,  for  it  is  in  great  danger 
during  the  summer  months,  when  the  river 
rises.  A  railroad  runs  through  its  valley  from 
Rangoon  to  Bhamo,  and  crosses  it  at  Man- 
dalay. 


ODe  hfta  had  some  experience  with  flower  cul- 
ture and  knows  how  important  it  ia  that  the 
plants  should  be  watered  at  certain  slaves  of 
their  growth.  Though  other  plants  are  leas 
delicate,  they  are  no  less  dependent  on  water, 
and  if  all  that  they  require  does  not  come  to 
them  in  the  form  of  rain  or  of  moisture  in  the 
soil,  it  muat  be  given  to  them  by  man.  Irriga- 
tion, or  artificial  watering  of  vegetation,  has 
been  practiced  in  simple  ways  for  thousands  of 
years,  but  only  within  the  laat  half  century  haa 
scientific  knowledge  been  applied  to  watering 
the  waste  places.  IVlen  knew  that  with  the  aid 
of  water  crops  could  grow  in  the  desert,  but 
they  did  not  know  how  much  water  was  needed 
for  the  best  results,  when  to  supply  it,  or  how 
to  handle  it  without  waste. 

How  Landa  Are  Irrigated.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  methods  for  distributing  the  water  over 
fields.  Id  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  irriga- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  Canada  water  is 
brought  to  the  fields  through  ditches.  The 
main  ditch  or  canal  takes  the  water  from  the 
source  of  supply,  and  head  ditches  join  the 
main  ditch  on  each  side  at  regular  intervals. 
A  gate  prevents  the  water  from  entering  the 
head  ditch  when  it  is  not  needed.  At  the 
time  of  irrigating  this  gate  is  opened.  The 
plan  of  distributing  the  water  over  the  field  is 
determined  by  the  crop.  Fields  on  which 
alfalfa,  wheat  or  other  crops  of  similar  char- 
acter are  grown  are  usually  flooded,  which  is 
done  by  placing  a  portable  dam  usually  made 
of  canvas  acrais  the  ditch  at  intervnjs  of  about 
three  rods.  When  the  water  has  flooded  one 
strip  the  dam  is  moved  on  to  another,  the 
process  being  repeated  until  the  field  is  irri- 

Fniits,  potatoes,  com  and  other  crops 
planted  in  rows  are  usually  irrigated  by  run- 
ning the  water  in  furrows  between  the  rows. 
Sprinkling  and  the  use  of  underground  pipes 
are  other  methods  luvd  to  some  extent  in 
gardens  and  on  tnick  farms,  but  both  are 
expensive. 


be  prepared  for  the  proper  flow  of  water  before 
planting.  A  slope  from  ten  to  twenty  feM  to 
the  mile  will  usually  allow  the  water  to  flov 
freely  and  without  currents  that  may  earn*  the 
surface  soil  along  with  them.  Where  the  land 
slopes  too  rapidly  checking  is  necessary,  that  i;, 
ridges  are  raised  around  the  ediccs  of  small 
plots,  which  are  made  practically  level.  The 
same  nde  holds  in  irrigating  by  furrows.  The 
grjde  must  be  slight  or  the  current  will  catne 
damage. 

Derelopment  in  the  United  Statea.  Lonf 
before  the  white  man  came  to  America  ini^ 
tion  was  cairied  on  by  the  city-dwelling  Inditni 
of  New  Mexico  and  Ariiona.  lo  that  regioB, 
and  throughout  most  of  Utah,  Nevada  and 
Southern  California  and  parta  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming.  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  IcM 
than  ten  inchea  of  rain  falls  each  year.  TUi 
will  sustain  only  such  vegetation  aa  the  Race- 
brush  and  the  cactus,  which  natuie  had 
adapted  to  arid  regions.  The  Spanianb  who 
came  to  America  knew  something  of  the  irri- 
gation systems  which  the  Moora  had  e?t«b' 
lishcd  in  Spain,  and  they  taught  the  Indiana 
to  build  masonry  dams  and  reservoirs.  The 
Mormons  and  other  early  settlers  in  the 
Wtst  found  irrigation  indispensable.  When 
the  pioneer  gold-seekers  were  mining  the  Calt- 
fomia  gold  by  washing  it  from  the  stream  bedf. 
many  ditches  were  dug,  some  of  which  sftei^ 
ward  proved  even  more  valuable  as  irrigaiioo 
ditclies.  But  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  there  more  than  a  few 
thoui^and  acres  of  land  under  irrigation  in  the 
whole  United  States.  Then  progress  was  npid, 
and  the  census  of  1800  reported  nearly  iJUK.- 
000  acres  of  irrigated  land.  In  I8H  CongrM 
passed  the  Caiey  Act,  which  granted  land  to 
the  states  if  the  latter  would  build  iniiatiaa 
works.  This  law  did  not  prove  popular,  ai  ■> 
1902  a  national  Reclamation  Act  pve  po^ 
to  the  Department  of  the  loterior  to  uwliirt 
irrigation  systems.  Of  the  more  thaa  lUDir 
000  acres  irrigated  in  the  United  Statea  in  llHt 
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lew  thaa  1.000,000  were  in  the  UDdertakinga  o( 
the  lutioQal  goverameDt.  About  3,000,000  acres 
are  included  in  its  projects,  completed  or  under 
way  in  1916.  but  as  settlement  on  them  ia  slow, 
little  further  construclioa  is  planned. 

Though  the  number  of  ncres  watered  by 
warlu  of  the  national  government  ie  small  com- 
pared with  the  total  for  private  undertakingB, 
most  of  the  dams  and  resen-oire  built  by  the 
reclamalioD  t!crv'ice  have  been  too  large  for 
construction  by  individuul  enterprise.  The 
Rooeevcit  dam,  Mhon-n  in  an  ilhii'trntion  in  the 
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article  Arizona,  is  the  best  known.  Arrowrock 
dam,  in  Idaho,  5nished  in  1915,  is  Ihc  highest 
in  the  world.  The  lurge;^  irrigution  resen-oir 
ever  built  is  ut  P'lephant  Butte  dam  on  the 
upper  Rio  Gran<le ;  it  will  store  more  than  100 
billion  cubic  feet  of  water,  enough  to  cover  the 
state  of  New  York  to  the  depth  of  an  inch. 
The  largest  of  the  gocernnicnl  systems  in  re- 
gard to  the  area  affected  is  at  B»i:jc,  Idaho, 
where  255.000  acres  can  be  irrigated. 

PrOEtHs  in  Canada.  Though  only  a  v(?ry 
snull  portion  of  Candida  hiH  iix  little  rainfall 
an  the  dc)«rt  rc|rions  of  the  I'nitcil  Slates,  there 
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is  B  large  area  in  the  west  where  it  has  been 
found  wise  to  irrigate  the  land.  Most  of  the 
irrigation  systems  are  small  and  all  have  been 
built  by  individuals  or  companies.  The 
Dominion  government  giants  licenses  to  those 
who  wish  to  divert  water  from  rivers,  and  in 
one  case  has  assisted  with  a  loan  of  money,  but 
it  does  not  erect  irrigation  works. 

The  largest  irrigation  system  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent  has  been  constructed  in  Alberta 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  water 
of  the  Bow  River  is  diverted  from  a  reservoir 
near  Dassano  to  440,000  acres  of  land.  The  dam 
which  forms  the  reservoir  is  over  7,000  feet 
long  and  contains  more  material  than  any 
other  in  the  world  except  the  Assuan  dam  in 
Egypt.  A  picture  of  the  spillway  of  the  dam 
will  be  found  in  the  panel  which  heads  the 
article  Alberta,  and  more  infonnation  about 
Canadian  irrigation  is  given  in  the  articles 
ALBSiT.t,   BamsB   Columbia  and  Saskatcus- 

In  Other  Countries.  India  leads  all  the 
world  in  irrigation.  Fifty  million  acres  of  its 
land  arc  artificially  watered,  half  of  them  by 
government  works,  which  in  some  years  return 
nine  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  One 
canal,  the  Chenab,  serves  nearly  2,000,000 
acres,  and  its  annual  revenue  is  nearly  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  its  cost.  Others  are  operated 
at  a  loss,  but  the  government  finds  it  cheaper 
to  build  them  than  to  supply  food  to  the  popu- 
lation in  times  of  famine  which  would  other- 
wise occur.  The  struggle  of  the  British  govem- 
against  famine  it 
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which  is  the  great  Assuan  dam,  the  largest  ii 
the  world. 

The    valleys   of    the    Tigris    and    Enphratei 
were    once    well    irrigated,    and    attempts    are 
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being  nmJe  to  revive  their  old  fertility  by  the 
construction  of  modem  systems.  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Australia,  Russian  Asia,  Mexico.  China, 
Formosa  and  Java  have  large  areas  under  irri- 
gation. Argentina  has  planned  one  irrigation 
system  which  will  cost  as  much  as  the  total  of 
the  half  dozen  largest  projects  in  the  United 
States,  and  seven  tiroes  as  much  as  the  Bas- 
es no  aj'stem. 

Results  of  Irrisation.  Every  year  many 
settlers  are  attracted  to  irrigated  farms  in  the 
West  by  the  hope  of  large  profits.  Their 
enthusiasm  gives  rise  to  land  speculation,  and 
prices  for  farms  in  irrigation  districts  some- 
times reach  several  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 
The  following  figures,  based  on  the  United 
Stittes  Census  of  1910,  give  some  indication 
of  what  prices  in  most  in.'ttances  really  should 
be.  The  table  concerns  the  most  profitable 
crops  commonly  raised  on  irrigated  land: 


„„ 

IMllGATRf) 

L-NI 

R[aATEI> 

YIELD 

V1EI.0 

Potatoes,  busliela 

Wheat,  buBhels 

1S1.6 

36.S 

oa.s 

1B.3 

OulB,  buRhPls 

2g.5 

The  average  value  of  all  irrigated  crops 
except  fruits  and  vegetables  wa.'j  S25.08  an  acre, 
S7.54  more  than  for  unirrigated  crops.  But  this 
is  nearly  offset  by  additional  cost  of  (7.28  for 
water,  cost  of  maintenance  and  interest  on  the 
cost  of  irrigation  works.  It  is  to  be  concluded, 
then,  that  except  in  unusual  circumstances  irri- 
gated land  in  the  West  should  cost  about  the 
same  as  unirrigated  land  farther  East. 

Suppose  a  farmer  pays  $50  an  acre  for  an 
irrigated  farm.  The  average  yield  will  be 
S2d,08,  less  37.26,  or  S17.82  an  acre.  Interest 
at  eight  per  cent  on  the  $50  is  S4.  but  $2.55 
of  this  has  already  been  deducted  in  the  census 
figures.  If  we  deduct  the  baliince,  $1.45.  the 
yield  per  acre  becomes  $16.37,  From  a  forty- 
acre  irrigation  plot  the  average  farcner  would 
therefore  receive  5654,80  for  his  own  labor,  that 
of  his  family  und  any  additional  help.  More 
valuable  crops  usually  require  additional  labor 
and  expenditure. 

One  fact,  however,  must  stand  out  distinctly 
in  comparing  results  from  irrigated  lands  and 
from  those  not  irrigated.  In  the  latter  instance 
good  crops  may  be  secured  regularly  for  several 
years,  after  which  there  may  be  a  season  with- 
out rainfall,  when  crops  are  almost  entirely 
lost.     Every    farmer   in   unirrigated  territory 
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dreads  this  poesibility.  On  the  contraiy,  a  diy. 
devastating  season  never  ia  feared  on  u  ini- 
gated  farm.  Water  in  abundance  ia  almyi 
assured,  and  loss  of  crops  from  dryness  is  im- 
possible. 

In  some  arid  regions  special  crops  can  be 
raised  where  unirrigated  lands  cannot  compete. 
Dates,  figs,  olives,  English  walnuts  attd 
Egyptian  cotton,  for  instance,  are  well  suited 
to  parts  of  the  Southwest,  and  their  produc- 
tion is  certain  to  become  important.  Mucb 
of  the  Canadian  irrigation  is  in  connection  with 
entile  rasing. 

Dangen  of  Inigation.  Agricultural  eipelU 
express  some  fear  that  land  constantly  irrigated 
will  lose  its  productivity.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty is  from  the  accumulation  of  alkali  which 
gradually  takes  place,  appearing  first  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  lields.  Other  causes  of 
lessened  crop  yields  are  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. C.H.H. 

Consult  Newell  and  Murphy's  Prfnetplcj  a/ /rrf- 
gatlon  Bnglnecrtne ;  Dennis's  Report*  on  trrtgo- 
Hon  and  Canadian  IrrigaUon  Survrya;  Loo^i 
Irrigation  Law. 

Rrlnled  Snb]e«ta.     Tlie  reader   Is  rpferred  ta 
the  folio  wins  articles  In  these  volumes; 
Archimedean  Screw  Canada,  subtitle 

Arizona  AgTlculture 

Assunn  Idaho 

Caliromla 

IRVING,  Sir  Hbnrt  (1838-1905),  an  Eng- 
lish  actor  who  by  virtue  of  untiring  industiy 
and  study  and  determined  adherence  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  his  art  became  the  foremoft 
of  the  English  stage  of  his  day.    PoMca- 
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turning  and  time.    He  was  bom  at  SomcfffL 
His  real  name  was  John  Henbt  I 
chose   Irving  as  hia  Btage   name,  iriii 
legaliied  by  royal  license.     He  wm  I 
in  1895  by  King  Edmrtt  VII. 
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For  a  time  Irving  naa  engaged  as  a  clerk  in 
London,  but  he  adopted  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion in  1856.  A  spirit  of  etern  determi nation 
carried  him  through  diacouragenicnta  for  four 
years,  nnlil  hp  guincd  recognition  in  The  Two 
Ro:<cx.  Then  followed  his  successful  presenta- 
tions of  Matthias  in  The  B<-lla,  and  the  title 
roles  of  Eugene  Aram,  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Riehelii'u,  Richard  III  and  Othctlo.  In  1878 
he  entered  upon  his  memorable  management  of 
the  Lyeeiim  Theater,  where  his  triumphs  were 
shared  by  Miss  Kllen  Tern,-  (wliieh  see).  Here, 
as  well  ad  later  in  the  I'nitptl  Stales  and 
Canada,  he  was  enthusiastically  received  in  his 
interpreiations  of  these  and  many  other 
Shakespearean  characters,  in  Tennyson's  Beckcl 
and  The  Cup,  in  The  Corxican  Brothers  and 
many  other  plnys.  He  died  in  London  a  few 
hours  after  a  performance  of  Bcckct.  lr\'ing's 
little  nianneriiims  of  voice,  gait  and  gesture, 
as  well  as  his  lack  of  great  emotional  ^trenjcth 
and  fire,  prevented  him  from  attutniag  a  place 
aiDODg  the  greatest  actors  of  all  time. 

IRVING,  W.WHiNGTON  (1783-1859),  America's 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  general  literature.  He 
was  bom  April  3,  1783.  in  New  York  City,  the 
youngest  of  cle*en  children.  His  father  was 
a  stem  Scotch  Presbyterian,  his  mother  a 
gentle  English  woman,  and  from  both,  it 
accmed,  the  boy  inherited  their  best  traits. 
But  in  his  youth,  especially,  there  was  alwa.vs 
in  his  chunicler  a  touch  of  hL-  own  later  Rip 
Van  Winkle — he  never  took  life  quite  seriously 
or  saw  the  nrwssily  of  work.  The  education 
he  obtained  in  his  youth  was  slight,  and 
because  he  lacked  application  he  was  never 
sent  to  college.  .Ki  si.vteon  he  entered  a  law 
ofiiCQ,  only  to  coniinue  eagerly  poring  over 
books  of  poetry  and  travel.  Symptoms  of  lung 
trouble  led  him  lo  spend  much  time,  also,  in 
rambles  over  the  i^leepy  Hollow  region  and 
sails  up  the  Hud^ion  and  Mohawk  rivers.  In 
1802,  imder  the  pen  name  of  Jonathan  Olihtyle, 
he  wrote  a  series  of  h-llcrs  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle;  and  this,  his  first  real  literary  work. 
showed  a  style  worthy  almost  of  Addison 
himself. 

In  1804  Irving  sailed  for  Ijirope.  and  con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  the  captain,  lived 
to  land,  improved  In  health.  On  tlie  Continent 
he  roamed  about,  enjoyiui:  the  art,  literature 
and  antiquities  of  France  ami  Italy  and  gaining 
the  friendship  of  mam-  eminent  people;  in 
1806  he  returned  to  .America,  broader  in  knowl- 
edge, culture  and  t^yiiipathie.'',  but  still  an  idler. 
He  was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  gave 
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much  of  his  time  to  social  pleasures,  and  within 
a  short  time  began,  with  his  brother  William 
and  Juincs  K.  Paulding,  to  publish  Salmagundi, 
a.  semimonthly  periodical  containing  essays 
and  sketches  of  various  sorts  after  the  manner 
of  the  Spectator.  This  paper  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received,  but  after  a  score  of  issues  the 
editors  ceased  their  work.  At  about  this  time 
Ining'a  promised  wife,  Matilda  Hoffman,  fell 
ill  and  died.  After  Irving's  death  more  than 
a  half-century  later,  a  letter  in  his  own  hand- 
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*cly  t. 


nf  far  nreater 


writing  wa.t  found,  attributing  to  the  depth  of 
this  early  love  the  lonely  bachelor  life  which 
seemed  so  strange  for  one  of  his  genial  nature. 
To  escape  his  grief,  he  labored  to  finish 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,  a  de- 
lightfully humorous  and  mock-heroic  story, 
which  brought  him  iinmediiitc  fame  and  profits. 
Literature  was  not  yet  generally  recognized 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  Ir\'ing  still  tried 
to  force  himself  to  some  surer  occupation.  The 
next  five  years  he  ppent  in  a  business  partner- 
ship with  his  brothers,  much  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, enjoying  Philatlelphia  and  Washington 
society ;  for  he  failed  hopelessly  at  regular 
work,  both  in  his  store  and  as  e<litor  ot  a, 
magazine.  In  181.7  he  sailed  again  for  Kuropc 
— this  lime  to  be  gone  for  seventeen  years.  His 
book  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  soon  a 
favorite  among  English  authors  and  societ.v. 
In  the  crisis  following  the  War  of  1812  his 
brothers  failed,  and  for  the  first  time  Irving's 
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real  character  appeared;  he  worked  diligently 
to  support  not  only  himself,  but  his  brothers, 
who  were  in  poor  health.  Declining  regular 
editorial  work,  he  finished  Geoffrey  Crayon's 
Sketch  Book,  his  greatest  work.  The  best  se- 
lections, Rij)  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legends 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  are  read  in  every  school  as 
models  of  story-telling.  In  1832,  after  a  visit 
to  France,  he  published  Bracebridge  Hall,  an 
English  ''Sketch  Book"  containing  much  deli- 
cate humor  and  some  charming  stories. 

After  visiting  the  Rhine  country  he  pub- 
lished, in  1824,  Tales  of  a  Traveler,  which 
maintained  his  popularity.  An  invitation  from 
the  United  States  minister  at  Madrid  to  trans- 
late some  Spanish  documents  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  Spain,  and  his  Life  of 
Columbus  at  once  gave  him  an  honorable  place 
among  historians.  The  Alhambra  and  The 
Conquest  of  Granada  followed,  less  important 
historically,  but  full  of  vivid  and  romantic 
description.  In  1829  he  returned  to  England, 
to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  American  legation 
there.  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  then 
awarded  him  a  gold  medal,  and  from  Oxford 
came  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Irving  was 
enthusiastically  welcomed,  for  he  was  the  first 
man  who  had  won  real  recognition  for  Ameri- 
can literature  abroad.  He  purchased  "Sunny- 
side,"  a  country  seat  near  Sleepy  Hollow,  and 
there  with  his  nieces  spent  ten  quiet  years.  He 
was  perhaps  the  most  prominent  private  citi- 
zen of  his  country,  because  of  his  character 
even  more  than  of  his  work.  Never  a  strong 
political  partisan,  he  declined  public  office,  and 
except  for  a  trip  to  the  Western  prairies,  spent 
his  time  in  writing.  His  work  at  this  time,  in 
book  form  and  for  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine, includes  A  Tour  of  the  Prairies,  Captain 
Bonneville  and  sketches  of  the  homes  of  Scott 
and  BjTon.  While  writing  a  history  of  Mexico, 
he  learned  that  the  blind  Prescott  was  planning 
such  a  work.  He  courteously  abandoned  the 
field,  and  Prescott  never  knew  what  a  sacrifice 
Irving  had  made. 

For  four  years  he  served  ably  as  minister  to 
Spain,  then  gladly  returned  to  "Sunnyside," 
where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed.  He  was 
a  cheery,  jolly  man,  not  unlike  the  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  he  himself  had  created.  His 
Life  of  Goldtimith  is  a  delightful  and  sympa- 
thetic work,  for  the  two  men  were  much  alike 
in  their  roving  dispositions  and  their  smiling 
indulgence  for  the  world.  After  some  lesser 
works,  he  iinished  the  Life  of  Washington,  a 


well-balanced    and    impartial    biography,  an 

soon  afterward  died,  November  28,  1859.    H 

was  buried  near  Sleepy  Hollow.  c.wjl 

Consult  Washington  Irving,  by  Boynton,  b 
Hill,  or  by  Warner. 

IR'VINGTON,  N.  J.,  in  Essex  County,  is 
rapidly  developing  manufacturing  town,  vhos 
population  almost  doubled  between  1910,  whe 
it  was  11,877,  and  1915,  when  it  reached  20J3I1 
It  is  three  miles  from  Newark,  with  which  it  i 
connected  by  electric  lines,  and  fourteen  mik 
west  of  New  York  City.  A  freight  line  int 
the  city  b  operated  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail 
road.  In  1916  the  factory  output  totaled  S7 
420,000.  The  principal  industries  are  smeltei 
and  foundries,  automobile  works,  lumber  yard 
refineries,  a  tannery,  and  manufactories  of  nu 
chiner>',  linoleum,  masons'  materials  and  novel 
ties. 

Irvington  was  settled  in  1666  as  Camptowi 
It  received  its  present  name  in  1852,  and  m 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1898.  The  commis 
sion  form  of  government  was  adopted  in  19K 
In  the  city  is  one  of  a  chain  of  county  park 
a  town  hall,  a  public  librar>',  Gladden  Lodg 
Hospital  and  Bethany  Home.  w.sx:. 

ISAAC,  Vzak,  the  name  given  in  the  bool 
of  Genesis  to  the  son  of  the  Patriarch  Abrahu 
and  his  wife  Sarah.  Like  Abraham,  Isaac  if : 
figure  of  the  old  tradition,  but  he  is  a  mud 
more  shadowy  figure  than  Abraham  or  Jacofc 
While  many  tales  which  circulated  orally  a  Iooi 
time  before  they  were  committed  to  writini 
are  told  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  Isaac  appear 
to  be  overshadowed  by  his  father,  on  the  od 
hand,  and  by  his  son  Jacob,  on  the  other.  Tht 
only  story  that  specifically  deals  with  an  ind 
dent  in  the  life  of  Isaac^  the  adventure  vitl 
Abimelech,  who  came  near  depriving  Isaac  o 
his  wife  (sec  Genesis  XXVI),  is  a  repetitioo 
with  slight  variation,  of  the  similar  story  toh 
about  Abraham  {Genesis  XX). 

Near  the  beginning  of  Isaac's  career,  hov 
ever,  we  have  the  beautiful  story,  in  whidi  af 
least  he  plays  a  part,  describing  how  Abimhao 
sent  his  ser\'ant  to  the  old  home  in  Meaopo 
tamia  in  order  to  seek  a  wife  from  that  plaei 
for  his  favorite  son.  The  story  is  most  cbam 
ingly  told  {Genesis  XXTV),  how  the  servmt- 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned — readied  tin 
home  of  Abraham  and  came  to  a  well  abotfl 
the  time  when  the  maidens  came  out  to  dia* 
water  for  the  flocks.  The  Ber\'ant  prayed  fn 
divine  help  to  carry  out  his  mianoa  sueee* 
fully  and  decided  that  the  maiden  who,  opal 
being  appealed  to,  would  allow  him  to  driri 
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out  of  her  pitcher,  and  would  also  offer  to  water 
the  camels  accompanying  the  servant,  would  be 
the  one  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  Abraham's 
son. 

Rebecca,  who  later  proved  to  be  the  niece  of 
Abraham,  came  to  the  well,  and  when  the  serv- 
ant approached  her  and  asked  for  water  he 
received,  to  his  amazement,  the  answer,  "Drink, 
and  I  will  also  water  thy  camels."  The  8er\'ant, 
overjoyed,  then  sought  out  the  family  of  Re- 
becca and  obtained  their  consent  to  allow  the 
maiden  to  go  to  Palestine  and  become  the  wife 
of  Isaac.  The  meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  at 
the  close  of  the  chapter  is  most  charmingly 
pictuped.  Rebecca  seated  on  the  camel,  saw  a 
man  coming  across  the  fields  and  asked  the 
servant  his  name.  He  was  Isaac.  As  he  ap- 
proached. Rebecca,  according  to  Oriental  cus- 
tom, dismounted  from  the  camel  and  covered 
herself  with  a  veil.  The  purpose  of  the  tale 
emphasizes  the  opposition  of  the  Hebrews 
towards  intermarriage  with  the  Canaanites,  but 
to  us  there  is  a  charm  about  it  because  of  the 
picture  of  patriarchal  life  which  it  unfolds, 
which  is  quite  independent  of  its  purpose. 

By  the  side  of  Isaac  there  is  another  son  of 
Abraham,  known  as  Lshmael,  and  born  to  him 
by  Sarah's  maid,  Hagar.  Isaac  and  Ishmael 
represent  the  traditional  progenitors  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Arabs  who,  feeling  the  close 
relationship  that  existed  between  them,  thus 
regarded  themselves  as  descendants  from  one 
and  the  same  patriarch.  The  Hebrews,  for 
some  reason,  recognized  the  Ambic  tribes,  or 
Ishmaelites,  as  older,  and  therefore  Ishmael  is 
the  older  son,  but  Isaac  became  the  favorite; 
and  we  also  see  the  national  pride  of  the 
Hebrews  cropping  out  in  making  the  mother  of 
Ishmael  the  maid  of  Sarah.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  ancient  tradition  pictures  an  inferior 
tribe. 

The  Arabs,  too,  have  stories  about  Abraham 
and  Ishmael,  no  doubt  brought  to  them 
through  contact  with  the  Hebrews,  but  in  these 
stories  Ishmael  is  always  represented  as  the 
favorite  as  well  as  the  older  son  of  Abraham, 
while  Abraham  is  associated  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Arabs,  such  as  the  founding  of  the 
chief  sanctuary  of  Arabia  at  Mecca.        m«j. 

ISABELLA,  izabel'a,  OF  CASTILE,  kas 
teeV  (1451-1504),  the  brilliant  queen  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  whose  marriage  to  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  in  1469,  despite  great  political  opposi- 
tion, laid  the  foundation  of  Spain's  future 
greatness  by  the  union  of  the  two  chief  Spanish 
kingdoms.    With  her  husband  she  waged  a  ten 


years'  war  against  the  Moors,  which  ended  in 
1492  with  the  capture  of  Granada  and  the  sub- 
jection of  all  Moorish  leaders  (see  Granada). 
This  drove  out  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
leaving  Spain  an  entirely  Catholic  nation,  and 
it  has  so  been  maintained  to  the  present  time. 
Isabella's  clear  intellect  saw  merit  in  the 
project  of  Columbus  to  find  a  new  route  to 
the  Indies,  and  the  laimching  of  the  enter- 
prise was  largely  due  to  her.  (See  map  of  Cas- 
tile and  Aragon,  page  1218.) 

ISAIAH,  iza'ya  (760-680  B.C.),  a  prophet  of 
Judah,  the  first  of  the  line  of  great  Hebrew 
prophets.  The  name  means  salvation  of  Jvho- 
vah.  Most  of  his  prophecies,  which  he  began 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  about  740  b.  c.  and  con- 
tinued through  the  reigns  of  the  three  follow- 
ing kings,  were  concerning  Judah  or  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  lived.  Those  concerning  other 
nations,  such  as  Samaria,  Damascus  or  Philis- 
tia,  were  subordinate  and  were  introduced  be- 
cause of  their  relation  to  Zion  and  the  people 
of  God.  From  the  time  that  Isaiah  began  his 
prophetic  ministr>%  he  was  the  adviser  of  the 
successive  kings.  In  734  B.C.,  v^hen  Syria  and 
Israel  sought  to  capture  Jerusalem,  he  declared 
Jehovah's  purpose  that  they  should  fail,  and 
he  tried  to  prevent  Ahaz  from  uniting  with 
foreign  princes,  but  his  counsel  was  unwisely 
refused.  When  Hezekiah  began  his  nile  Isaiah 
became  very  prominent  in  the  kingdom,  and 
his  opinions  on  all  subjects  were  received  with 
a  great  deal  of  respect.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  unknown,  although  Jewish  tradition 
says  he  died  a  martyr. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  consists  of  a  series  of 
prophecies,  visions  and  historical  events  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  sequence  by  its  author,  after 
whom  the  book  is  named.  The  first  part  re- 
lated chiefly  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  its  ene- 
mies, with  predictions  concerning  Assyria,  then 
at  the  height  of  its  power,  and  Babylon,  which 
was  just  beginning  to  rise;  there  were  also 
references  to  other  foreign  nations.  The  second 
part  forecasts  the  whole  period  between  Cap- 
tivity and  the  Messiah's  birth.  The  latter  por- 
tion is  so  accurate  that  Isaiah  is  often  called 
the  "Gospel  Prophet,"  although  many  eminent 
German  critics  think  he  did  not  write  the  last 
twenty-seven  chapters.  This  has  never  been 
determined. 

ISHMAEL,  ish'macl,  Abraham's  son,  who 
was  driven  out  into  the  wilderness  with  his 
mother.  Hagar,  for  mocking  his  young  half- 
brother,  Isaac,  at  a  feast.  After  wandering 
many  days  until  both  were  nearly  perishing  of 
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thirrf,  tlipy  trird  to  God.  who  sent  an  angDl  to 
direct  them  to  a  spring  hidden  among  the 
Hhrubs.  hhmacl  married  an  Egyptian  woman 
and  their  twelve  sons  established  the  tribe 
culled  Itdimiielitcs.  as  Cod  had  promised  Abra- 
ham (Gi-iwmx  XVII.  20). 

ISHPEHIHG,  kh'pcming,  Mich,,  a  cify  in 
Miirijiictte  County,  near  the  center  of  the 
I'pper  Peninsula,  fifteen  miles  southwest  of 
Miirquetlc  and  Lake  Superior.  It  is  on  the 
ChitHEO  &  North  Wpstem,  the  Lake  Superior 
&  Ishpemin);  and  the  Duluth.  Soulh  Shore  & 
Adimtic  niilrouds,  and  ships  lui^e  amounts  of 
iron  ore  from  [nines  within  the  eity  limits  and 
those  of  the  Marquette  Range.  Gold,  marble 
uiid  building  stone  ure  an  important  part  of 
the  city's  natural  wealth.  Ishpcming  was  set- 
tled about  1857,  cliartercd  as  a  city  in  1873 
and  rechartered  in  1891.  It  has  the  Ishpeming 
imd  I.indgren  hospitals  ond  a  Carnegie  Librarj', 
and  near  the  city  is  Lake  Michigamme,  a  sum- 
mer resort.  The  area  ot  the  city  exceeds  eight 
square  miles.     Population,  191C,  12,448. 

ISINGLASS,  i'zinglas,  a  tough,  whitish, 
sem [transparent  substance  prepared  from  the 
uir  bladders  of  certoio  species  of  fish  and  con- 
stituting the  purest  form  of  animal  gelatin  (see 
Gelatin).  The  best  quality  of  isinglass  comes 
from  the  Russian  sturgeon,  but  the  substance  is 
yiekteit  also  by  the  cod,  hake  and  other  fish. 
In  the  preparation  of  isinglass  the  air  bladder 
is  torn  from  the  fish  and  washed  in  cold  water. 
Then  the  black  outer  akin  is  removed;  the 
rest  is  washed  and  spread  on  a  board  to  dry, 
the  shiny,  inner  membrane  being  turned  out- 
ward. Best  results  are  obtained  when  the  dry- 
ing takes  place  in  the  sun. 

When  drj-.  the  bladder  is  moistened  in  warm 
water,  and  the  inner  skin  removed  by  rubbing 
and  beating.  It  is  then  passed  between  iron 
rollers,  which  reduce  it  to  a  thin,  partly-trans- 
parent ribbon  having  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  watered  silk.  The  semitransparent 
sheets  used  in  the  paneU  ot  stove  doors,  and 
incorrectly  known  as  isinglass,  arc  made  of 
u  mineral  called  mica  (which  see). 

Isinglas.-)  is  used  principally  for  refining  beer 
and  wines.  lu  cooking  it  is  employed  as  a 
iitilTening  for  jams  and  as  a  basis  for  jellies  and 
soups.  Manufacturers  mix  it  with  gum  (o  give 
luster  to  ribbons  and  silk,  and  an  India  ink 
is  made  by  incorporating  it  with  water.  Spanish 
liquorice  and  lampblack.  Isinglass  has  stick- 
ing qualities  which  make  it  useful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gluo.  court  plaster,  and  n  cement  for 
mending  glass  and  porcelain. 
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rSIS,  the  chief  female  deity  in  Egn 
mytholog>-,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Oaiiis 
the  mother  of  Horns.     She   was  believtc 
have  first  instructed  the  Egyptians  in  agr 
ture,  and  was  also  credited  with  the  pooa 
of  skill  in  magic 
and  in  the  art  of 
healing.     She    is 
variously     repre- 
sented   in    art; 

crowned  with  the 
horns  of  a  cow, 
her  sacred  ani- 
mal, and  some- 
t  i  m  ej  wearing 
upon  her  head 
the  sun's  disk  or 
a  small  throne, 
and  carrying  the 
lotus  scepter.  Ists 
was  an  object  of 
especial  venera- 
tion in  Memphis 

and    at    a    later  isis 

period  became  a  baa-rellor.  an  m<* 
popular  through-  ">^le  <>'  EB>T>tlan  «t 
out  all  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome.  In 
latter  place  her  cult  was  introduced  about 
B.  c,  but  was  brought  into  disrepute  by  the  1 
conduct  of  the  priests,  and  the  authorities  m 
several  attempts  to  suppress  it.    See  Osim 

ISLAH,  U'lam,  or  it' tarn,  the  name  s]^ 
by  Mohammedans  to  their  religion,  ^ 
originated  with  Mohammed.  Its  litnai  mc 
ing  is  causing  to  be  sound  or  tafe,  or  1 
which  makes  safe.  However,  it  is  generally 
cepted  as  meaning  complete  submiasian 
body  and  soul  to  the  will  of  God,  ot  Alkk 
set  forth  in  the  precepts  believed  to  have  b 
rei-ealed  by  Allah  to  his  prophet,  Mohanut 
Western  peoples  refer  to  this  religian  ai  1 
hammedanism.    See   Moh.amme&amibX- 

tSLAND,  I 'land,  a  tract  of  land  complM 
surrounded  by  the  water  of  an  ocean,  li 
gulf,  bay  or  river,  usually  similsr  to  the  am 
land  mass  in  respect  to  physical  chaiaelcm 
and  plant  and  animal  life. 

Oceanic  lalanda,  such  as  the  Hawmiian  ps 
lie  in  the  open  ocean  far  diatant  from  a  oi 
ncnt.  and  not  connected  in  any  way  wilk 
They  are  either  compoeed  of  coial  reds,  b 
of  the  limy  framework  of  coral  ■Tiiiw»l^  v 
masses  of  land  and  lava  thrown  vp  tf  ' 
deep-sea  volcanoes.  11k  fanner  oeev  ■ 
in  warm  regions,  but  the  latter  m^  be  la 
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in  any  zone,  and  sometimes  disappear  as  sud-  canada 

dcnly  as  they  originatea.  ^  ""^^'*  ^^^^^  ^'^*«*'*'  *>^'°^ 

A  group  of  islands  is  called  an  archipelago.  chxlb 

Continental  Islands,   so  called  because  they  Juan  Fernandez  Tierra  del  Fuego 

lie  near  a  continent,  are  the  mountain  peaks  dbnmark 

of  sunken  ranges  or  portions  of  the  continent  Faroe  islands  Iceland 

which  are  partially  covered  by  the  sea.    The  Greenland  Zealand 

British  Isles  are  examples  of  this  form;  it  is  bcuador 

eertain  that  at  one  time  they  were  joined  to  Galapagos 

the  mainland  of  Europe.  bgtpt 

nesting  Islands  are  found  in  inland  waters,  Philae 

formed  of  great  masses  of  earth,  driftwood  and  francs 

intertwined    roots,    and    are    sometimes    large  Q^^j^oupe  NewHebrldL* 

enough    to   be    used   as    gardens    and    pasture  Madagascar  Reunion 

lands.     Artificial  floating  islands  are  made  by  Marquesas  Saint  Pierre 

€»vering  reed  rafts  with   mud,  and  in  China  Martinique  Society  Islands 

are  commonly  used  for  planting  rice  beds.                  ^^  oermant 

Seme  Islands  of  Special  Interest.     The  six  Admiralty  Ladrone 

largest  islands  in  the  world,  and  their  approxi-  Bismarck  Archipelago      Samoa 

mate  areas,  are  given  in  the  following  table:  Helgoland 

"^  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Greenland 827.300  square  miles  ;  near-  Aldemey  Malta 

ly   four   times   the  area  of  Antilles  Man.  Isle  of 

France.  Antipodes  Mauritius 

New  Guinea 300.274  square  miles  ;  near-  Bahama  Islands  Newfoundland 

ly  equal  to  Texas  and  Ken-  Barbados  New  Guinea 

tucky  combined.  Bermuda  New  Hebrides 

Borneo 289.860  square    miles  ;    Ave  Borneo  New  Zealand 

times  the  combined  area  of  British  Isles  Nicobar  Islands 

F:ngland  and  Wales.  British  West  Indies  Norfolk  Island 

Baffin  Land 236.000  square  miles  ;  about  Ceylon  Orkney  Islands 

one-third    the   area    of   the  Channel  Islands  Penangr 

province  of  Quebec.  Cyprus  Saint  Christopher 

Madagascar 228.000  square  miles  ;  more  Falkland  Islands  Saint  Helena 

than  the  combined  area  of  FIJI  Islands  Saint  Vincent 

North    Dakota.    South    Da-  Great  Britain  Scilly  Islands 

kota  and  Nebra.ska.  Guernsey  Shetland 

Sumatra 180.000  square  miles ;  three  Hebrides  Singapore 

times  the  combined  area  of  Hong-kong  Solomon  Islands 

Maine.    Vermont.    New  Ireland  Tasmania 

Hampshire  and  Massachu-  Jamaica  Tonga  Islands 

g^^^g  Jersey  Trinidad 

Laccadive  Islands  Wight.  Isle  of 

Cuba  and   Haiti,  the  two  largest  islands  of  Leeward  Islands  Windward  Islands 

the  West  Indies,  are  the  only  islands  of  that  ^aldlve  Islands  Zanzibar 

^oup  which  are  politically  independent.    The  Canada 

Hawaiian  and  Philippine  groups,  both  of  which  Antlcostl  Queen  Charlotte 

belong  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Dutch  SL^fl^n'isii^n^  SaWe^slLid 

East  Indies,  are  among  the  most  important  of  Manltoulln  Islands  Thousand  Islands 

all    the    world's    islands    from    a    commercial  Prince  Edward  Island       Vancouver  Island 

standpoint.    The  small  island  of  Elba,  in  the  orkece 

Mediterranean,  and  Saint  Helena,  in  the  South  Aegina  Ionian  Islands 

Atlantic,  have  undying  historical  interest,  for  Crete  Ithaca 

each  was  the  scene  of  the  exile  of  Napoleon  ^f*^®'  ^^/^*i 

Bonaparte,  and  on  the  latter  island  he  died.  Euboea 

IT*  ALT 

Related  Subjects.     The  following  Islands  are  Patmoa 

given    special    description    under    their    titles    In          *j^  cj--.ii  •- 

rL             .               «,L               .           .       .^  ^             J  Elba  Sardinia 

these  volumes.     They  are  here  classified  accord-                   _^.  „.  .. 

ing  to  the  countries  to  which  they  belong :  ^^^^^  ^^*"°  ^*  "^ 

JAPAN 

AU8TRIA-HUN0ART  Formosa  Loo-Choo 

Franz  Josef  Land  (ownership  in  doubt)  Kurile  Islands  Saghallen 


r-V. 


ISLE  OF  PINES 

THB 

NBTHBBLANDB 

Borate 

Cel«baii 

New  Guinea 

Ma  layer  Islands 

East  Indies,  Dutch 

Java 

Sunda  lalunils 

Lofoten 

NORWAI 

Azores 

^""Madeira 

Cape  Verde  I 

landH 

New  Siberia  Islands 

Nnva  ZemblB 

BI>AIN 

Balearic  IbIp 

Majorca 

Canary  Is  Ian 

ds 

Minorca 

Rhodes 

„T."™ 

Aleutian  Islands 

Mare  Island 

Blackwrirs  I 

Hland 

Martha-s  Vineyard 

Melville  Island 

Dry  TortUEa 

Molokal 

Bills  Island 

Nantucket 

("lorlda  Keytt 

Oahu 

Governor' B  I 

land 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rleo 

Hawaii 

Pribllof  Islands 

IsleHoyale 

Saint  Thomns 

Ixmg:  Island 

MiUTklnac!  Island 

Sulu  Islands 

Manhattan  I 

land 

Unalasku 

Manltoulln  I 

lands 

West  IndleH.  Danlst 

iBleofPln 

" 

Santo  Domingo 

Raat  Indies 

Oceania 

Malay  Archipelago 

West  Indies 
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Florida.  Although  there  are  various  mineral 
(tepwits,  marble  quarriea  are  the  only  poniou 
developed  for  commercial  purpoaea.  Ctttle  Hid- 
ing 19  the  chief  occupatioD  of  the  inhabitants. 
but  citrus  fruits  are  important  sources  of  wealtb. 
The  island  has  aa  area  of  840  square  miles,  but 
the  population  of  over  4,000  is  ixntered  ehiefl>- 
in  the  capital  city,  Nueva  Gerona,  and  the  Inn 
of  Santa  Fe,  where  there  are  modem  htiteli  ud 
sanatoriunis.  In  proportion  to  population  tben 
are  more  Anicricans  in  the  island  than  in  toy 
other  island  off  the  American  coast.  UasuceeH- 
ful  attempts  were  made  after  the  Spaoidi- 
Amcrican  War  in  1898  to  bring  the  island  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States,  by  purchase. 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  wUe.  See  Wight.  Islc  W- 
ISLE  BOYALE,  He  Toy'ai,  the  laifKSt  of  s 
firoup  of  .imall  islands  in  Lake  Superior,  namnl 
tor  the  largest  island.  They  formerly  consli- 
ti[ted  a  county,  but  now  form  a  part  of 
Houghton  Cotinty,  Mich.  Isle  Ro.vale,  whirii 
I  known  princi- 


I5LE  OF  PINES,  u  beautiful,  wooded  little 
island  of  the  West  Indies,  especially  a 
tourists  and  set- 
tlers on  account 
of  its  delightful 
climate  and  far- 
famed  mineral 
springs.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea, 
thirty  -  five  miles 
south  of  Cuba,  to 
which  it  belongs. 
The  northern  part 
of  this  almost  cir- 
c  u  I  a  r  island  is 
hilly  and  covered 
with  pine,  cedar 
and  mahogany ; 
it  has  sandy 
especially  favorable  to  the  growth  of  pineap- 
ples and  potatoes.  The  southern  part  is  mainly 
a   low   marsh,    niuch   like   the   Evci^adcs  of 


pally  as  a  sum- 

Ontario 

about     forty-fi\-p 
miles    long    and 

"^S^xSl 

nine   miles    wide, 

^^hT^/Z^j^*,^^**! 

and  has  an   area 
of  229  square 

Wt    ^-~-0          Mieh. 

miles.    It  con- 
tains rich  copper 

LOCATION  3IAP 

e  United  States. 


uiines  on  the  sites  of  old  mines  whicli  hii-r 
been  worked  by  the  Indians,  and  the  shorn 
afford  excellent  fishing  grounds.  The  i«ljsd 
i:<  about  eight  hours'  ride  by  steamer  from 
Duluth,  Minn.,  but  is  nearer  to  Port  Aithiv, 
Ont.  The  international  bounilary  parallels  the 
north  shore,  about  eight  miles  distant. 

ISOBARS,  i'Mbahrt,  or  ISOBASIC,  im 
hahr'ik,  LINES,  arc  lines  drawn  on  weatbtc 
charts  connecting  places  having  the  same  it 
itiospheric  pressure  (see  Bahoueteb).  Itobv'm 
from  two  Greek  words  meaning  e^wii  ui 
ircighl.  Charts  showing  the  areas  of  hifb. 
normal  and  low  pressure  are  extremely  ua^ 
in  forecasting  the  weather,  for  winds  bio* 
toward  areas  of  low  barometer,  and  the  dint- 
tion  and  I'elocity  of  storms  can  be  fontflU 
with  considerable  accuracy  by  lefeience  to 
isobaric  lines.  Tlie  pressure  is  marked  in  indM 
and  tenths  of  an  inch.  An  isobaiic  map  mv 
show  the  average  pressure  tbrou^out  the  j^i, 
or  for  any  shorter  periods.  The  westhn  bn- 
reatis  of  various  countries  issue  charts  each  dv 
showing  atmospheric  conditions.  See  Vekcmm 
Bureau  ;  Air. 
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ISOBARIC  L.INES.  SHOWING  DAILY  AVRRAaES  FOR  A  TEAR 


ISOCRATES,  i,ok'ralecz  (43&^3S  a.v.i. 
bom  at  Athena,  was  one  of  the  ten  notable 
onttoffi  of  AiticH,  and  was  distinguUhed  us  n 
teacher  of  rhetoric  and  ortitory.  Twenty-one 
of  his  orationa  are  still  in  existence;  they  are 
retnarkablc  for  their  polished  style  and  cureful 
constructiaa.  Ifocratea  was  the  first  to  reccw- 
niie  the  vulue  of  oratory  in  public  life. 

ISOTHEKHAL,  i«olhur'mal,  LINES,  or 
ISOTBEBMS.  The  word  Uolherm.  which 
means  equal  heat,  is  the  name  npplieil  to  lines 
drawn  upon  maps  to  connect  places  havinic  the 


game  average  temperature.  To  construct  a 
monthly  isotherm  map,  the  geographer  must 
average  all  the  temperatures  observed  during 
the  month  to  find  the  mean  temperature  for 
the  month  and  connect  the  places  having  the 
same  average.  The  average  temperatures  of 
the  year  would  similarly  furnish  the  baaia  for 
a  yearly  map.  Since  places  having  the  same 
latitude  often  vary  in  temperature  (see  Cu- 
M:tTE),  isothermal  lines  are  extremely  irregular. 
This  is  true  especially  of  those  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  where  the  great  land  masses  are 


ISOTHERMAL  LINES,  SHOWING  DAILY  AVERAGES  FOR  A  YEAR 


ISPAHAN 
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broken  by  large  water  areas,  for  temperatures 
vary  on  land  and  seas  in  the  same  latitude.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere,  where  the  oceans  are 
of  much  greater  extent,  the  isotherms  follow 
more  closely  the  parallels  of  latitude. 

A  line  drawn  near  the  earth's  equator, 
through  the  middle  of  the  belt  which  has  the 
hottest  climate,  is  called  the  heat  equator. 
This  isotherm  connects  places  having  an  aver- 
age temperature  of  about  80°  F.  The  daily 
charts  issued  by  the  weather  bureaus  of  var- 
ious countries  contain  isothermal  lines.  See 
Weather  Bureau. 

ISPAHAN,  ispahahn'f  formerly  the  capital 
and  now  one  of  the  large  cities  in  Persia,  is 
situated  on  the  Zendehrud  River,  over  200 
miles  south  of  Teheran,  the  present  capital.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Persia,  and  an- 
ciently was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Asia.  Only  a  small  part  of  thej  city  is  now 
inhabited,  the  greater  part  being  occupied  by 
ruined  castles,  mosques  and  schools,  monu- 
ments of  former  splendor.  Notable  among 
these  is  the  celebrated  Mesjid-i-Shah,  or  "royal 
mosque,"  a  magnificent  example  of  Oriental 
architecture.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures  is  a  bridge  across  the  Zendehrud  over 
1,000  feet  long,  resting  on  thirty-four  arches 
and  surmounted  by  arched  galleries.  The  town 
is  of  commercial  importance  on  account  of  its 
situation  on  the  main  route  from  Abushehr  to 
Teheran,  and  it  is  active  industrially,  the  chief 
manufactures  being  pottery,  arms,  gold  and 
silver  wares  and  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  Its 
principal  exports  are  tobacco,  opium,  rice  and 
rugs.    Population,  estimated  at  80,000. 

ISRAELITES,  iz'ra elites.    See  Jews. 

ISRAELS,  BBS  rah  els',  Josef  (1824-1911), 
the  great  regenerator  of  Dutch  art.  He  chose 
to  present  pathetic  scenes  in  the  lives  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  Holland,  notably  its  fisher- 
folk,  and  his  subjects  touch  the  hearts  of  all 
who  view  his  canvases.  He  was  bom  at  Gron- 
ingen,  of  Jewish  parentage.  After  studying  at 
Amsterdam  and  at  Paris,  he  started  out  as  an 
historical  painter,  but  soon  turned  to  the  por- 
trayal of  tragic  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the 
poor.  Although  he  knew  but  little  of  the  life 
of  fisherfolk  until  he  was  past  the  age  of  thirty, 
many  of  his  important  pictures  were  painted 
while  he  lived  in  luxury  at  The  Hague,  the 
most  notable  of  these  being  The  Sewing  School 
at  Katwijk,  Silent  Company,  Fine  Weather  and 
The  Struggle  for  Life.  Among  several  can- 
vases in  American  galleries  is  his  Frugal  Meal, 
now  a  part  of  the  Vanderbilt  collection  in  the 


Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  He  also 
showed  great  skill  as  an  etcher,  his  plates 
being  as  simple  and  direct  as  his  paintings. 

ISTHMIAN,  is' mi  an,  GAMES,  one  of  the 
four  national  festivals  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
which  trained  ^athletes  wrestled  and  boxed, 
raced  and  threw  the  discus.  These  games  were 
held  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  close  by  a  temple  sacred  to  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  in  whose  honor  they  are  thou^t 
to  have  originated.  After  582  B.  c.  they  were 
held  regularly  in  the 'spring  of  the  second  and 
fourth  years  of  each  Olympiad,  or  the  four-year 
period  between  the  Olympian  games.  The 
ancient  Greek  prizes  were  palm  branches  and 
wreaths  of  parsley;  later  the  Romans  substi- 
tuted prizes  of  wTeaths  of  fir.  The  site  of  these 
ancient  games  is  now  occupied  by  the  modem 
town  of  Isthmia;  in  the  vicinity  may  still  be 
seen  traces  of  the  old  stadium.  See  Olympian 
Games. 

ISTHMUS,  is'mus,  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  neck,  is  a  term  applied  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  connecting  two  continents,  or  a 
peninsula  and  the  mainland.  An  isthmus  is 
frequently  a  barrier  to  commerce,  a  condition 
which  was  responsible  for  two  of  the  largest 
canals  in  the  world.  European  merchant  craft 
could  find  no  shorter  way  to  India  than  around 
Africa  until  the  building  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
which  cut  the  isthmus  connecting  Africa  and 
Arabia.  Similarly,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
connecting  the  two  Americas,  made  it  necessary 
for  boats  to  sail  around  South  America  until 
the  Panama  Canal  was  constmcted.  See 
Panama  Canal;  Suez  Canal. 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  connecting  Morea 
(the  Peloponnesus)  with  Northern  Greece,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Kra,  connecting  the  Malay 
Peninsula  with  Siam,  are  other  well-known 
necks  of  land.  On  the  former  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  Isth- 
mian games  (which  see). 

ITALIAN,  i  tar  van,  LANGUAGE,  perhaps 
the  most  musical  and  poetic  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  modem  Europe.  It  has  few  of  the 
narrow,  closed  vowel  sounds  which  English 
has  in  such  plenty  in  words  like  met,  sat  or 
tin,  and  its  broad,  open  sounds  and  vowel  end- 
ings make  it  a  joy  to  singers.  Many  of  the 
world's  greatest  operas  are  written  in  it,  and 
even  those  hearers  who  do  not  understand  the 
language  can  feel  the  charm  of  the  liquid 
sounds.  Grand  opera  singers,  even  those  who 
have  acquired  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  tongue,  prefer  to  sing  in  it  rather  than  in 


ITALY  a 

any  other  lanfniage,  as  it  displnys  more  per- 
fectly the  poasibilities  of  ihc  voice. 

Of  poetic  worda  Italian  has  a  vast  store,  but 
of  words  descriptive  of  the  ordinary  material 
lhiDf3  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  modem 
life  it  haa  fewer  thaD  most  molcm  languages. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  the  poetic  and  ar- 
tiirtic  temperament  of  the  Italiiinii.  but  to  the 
fact  that  their  laDgiiage  crj-^tallizcd  firrt  in  the 
writJDgB  of  the  poet  Dante,  ivho  lived  in  the 
late  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries. 
Since  that  time  the  language  ha^  changed  com- 
paratively little.  The  signihcnnce  of  this  fact 
ia  evident,  if  the  state  of  the  English  language 
at  that  time  is  considered.  Chaucer  lived  later 
than  Dante,  but  iho  modem  Englishman  can 
scarcely  read  the  works  of  Chaucer  without 
special  study. 

Literary  Lansoage  and  Dialects.  Any  lan- 
guage which  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  over 
a  considerable  area  is  bound  to  have  dialects, 
but  those  of  Italy  are  more  distinct  from  the 
literary  language  tlian  those  of  most  other 
countries.  The  Italian  literary  language  is  the 
same  evcr>'n'here.  but  when  most  Italians,  ex- 
cept those  of  Tuscany,  write  poems  or  novels 
they  are  writing  in  what  is  practically  a  foreign 
tongue;  for  only  in  Tuscany  an<l  in  part  of 
the  immediately  adjoining  provinces  is  this 
literary  language  comrcionly  spoken,  even  in 
the  homes  of  educale<t  people.  A  peasant  of 
Calabria,  in  Southern  Italy,  can  no  more  under- 
stand the  everj'day  speech  of  Tuscany  than 
an   American  can  understand    Spanish.     The 
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cultured  people  everywhere  at  least  understand 
Tuscan,  but  when  they  speak  it,  it  is  an  altered 
Tuscan,  affected  by  the  idioms  and  peculiarities 
of  their  dialect.  Nor  is  it  the  inhabitants  of 
Tuscany  themselves  who  pronounce  the  lan- 
guage most  perfectly.  Tuscan  on  the  lips  of 
a  cultivated  inhabitant  of  Rome — that  is  the 
ideal.  Such  a  combination  is  said  to  be  almost 
as  musical  as  singing. 

History  of  Italian.  Italian  is  one  of  the 
Latin  tongues,  along  with  Spanish,  French  and 
Portuguese;  but  the  fact  that  it  has  grown  up 
on  the  soil  where  Latin  flourished  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of 
Latin.  Some  scholars  maintain  that  it  is  de- 
riveil  from  a  dialect  which  existed  all  the  time 
in  the  Roman  state,  side  by  side  with  the 
dominant  Latin;  others  that  it  has  descended 
from  the  classic  Latin  through  that  language 
of  the  common  people,  Roinana  ruetica,  or 
rusfic  Latin,  which  grew  up  after  the  decline 
of  the  literary  language.  However  that  may 
be,  by  the  thirteenth  century  Tuscany  had 
developed  its  language  practically  as  it  stands 
to-day.  and  it  was  the  use  of  this  tongue  by 
poets  in  that  century  which  determined  its 
dominance  as  the  literary  tongue.  It  must 
be  understood  that  Dante  did  not  formulate 
modern  Italian,  any  more  than  Luther  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  formulated  modem 
German;  he  simply  gave  one  special  dialect 
precedence  over  others  by  writing  in  it  some- 
thing which  people  of  all  dialects  wanted  to 
read.  a.mcc. 


Browning,  "and  you  will  see.  graved  inside  of 
it,  Italy."  There  is  probably  no  other  country 
toward  which  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  other 
lands  tum  so  affectionately  as  toward  this 
peninsula  of  the  blue  Mediterranean.  It  has 
given  to  the  world  so  much  beauly,  and  holds 
in  trust  .10  much  more  in  its  galleries,  museums 
and  churches:  ils  blue  sky  and  blue  waters  and 
bright  stmlight  breathe  so  much  of  the  joy 
of  life;  its  historic  and  religious  associations  , 


never  visited  it  but  who  read  about  it  can 
feel  its  thrill.  It  is  the  Mecca  toward  which 
many  a  traveler's  thoughts  tum,  and  the  oft- 
quoted  ''Sec  Naples  and  die,"  might  well  be 
'See  Italy  and  die."  no  truly  is  it  the  land  of 
the  beauty-loving  tourist. 

What  the  Hap  Shows.  Its  position  is  pe- 
culiarly favorable.  Comprising  the  central  of 
the  three  great  pcninsidas  which  extend  south- 
ward from  Europe,  it  has  about  it,  on  all  sides 
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except  the  north,  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  or  its  great  branches,  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian and  Adriatic  seas;  while  to  the  north  it 
is  shut  off  from 
the  CoDt incut  and 
protected     from 
sweeping      north- 
erly winds  by  the 
great    barrier    of 
the    Alps.      The 
territorieaof 
Switzerland,  Aua- 
Iria-Hiingary  and 
France  touch  it  on  LOCATION  MAP 

ita    nnrlhpm     nnH  ShowlnB   tlie   plare   of  Italj' 

tifl    nortnem    ana  ,^    ji,^    continent    of    Rurope 

north  western  fron-  and  the  proportionate  amount 

_.           .     ^  ot  the  land  Hurface  It  covers. 

tiers,  but  every- 
where else  there  is  water;  and  what  this  has 
meant  to  the  history  and  development  of  Italy 
may  be  understood  only  when  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  Mediterranean  aa  a  trade  route 
through  the  stretch  of  centuries  ia  compre- 
hended.    The  peninsula  itself  is  boot-shaped, 
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and  just  at  the  toe  is  the  "football"  of  Sicily, 
which  with  Sardinia,  EJba  and  smaller  islands 
makes  up  a  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  A 
glanee  at  the  map  will  show  how  nearly  the 
peninsula,  with  its  prolongation,  Sicily,  forms  a 
bridge  across  the  center  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  Europe  in  the  direction  of  Africa. 

The  greatest  length  of  Italy  from  northwest 
to  southeast  is  708  miles;  ita  greatest  breadth, 
in  the  far  northern,  or  mainland,  portion,  is 
354  miles;  but  the  chief  part,  the  peninsula 
itself,  nowhere  exceeds  150  mites  in  width,  and 
has  an  average  width  of  about  100  miles.  Not 
counting  the  islands,  its  area  is  91,161  square 
miles,  a  little  less  than  the  combined  areas  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  with  the  islands, 
it  has  an  area  slightly  greater  than  that  of 
Nevada,  110^45  square  miles.  Its  latitude, 
from  38°  to  46°  40'  north,  ia  about  that  of  the 
American  coast  from  Delaware  to  Maine,  but 
Italy  is  an  almost  tropical  coimtry,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  rigors  and  sudden  changes  of  the 
New  England  climate. 


The  People  of  Italy 


Their  Characteristics.  Italy  is  racially  of 
purer  stock  than  the  most  of  the  European 
nations;  that  ia,  a  large  proportion  of  its  in- 
habitants are  Italians.  But  between  the  na- 
tives of  one  part  of  the  country  and  those 
of  another  there  are  very  distinct  differences. 
No  physical  description  can  be  given  which 
will  fit  them  all,  but  the  commonest  type  ia 
that  most  familiar  to  dwellers  in  America,  or 
any  other  country  to  which  Italians  emigrate  in 
numbers,  the  dark-haired,  dark-skinned  type, 
rather  short  of  stature.  Men  as  well  as  women 
are  likely  to  be  very  good-looking  in  their 
youth,  but  they  age  rapidly,  especially  the 
women,  and  the  injuncCion  to  "Look  well  at 
the  mother  before  wedding  the  daughter," 
might  well  frighten  a  suitor  who  had  fixed  his 
fancy  on  a  slim,  smooth-cheeked  Italian  girl. 

As  a  race,  the  Italians  are  passionate  and 
hot-blooded,  prone  to  avenge  a  fancied  insult 
without  waiting  for  explanation.  Statistics 
show  that  almost  twenty  timea  aa  many  mur- 
ders in  proportion  to  population  take  place 
in  Italy  aa  in  England,  and  more  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  save  perhaps  Spain. 
It  is  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  rather  than 
of  Northern  Italy  who  display  in  greatest 
measure  this  passionate  spirit— those  appar- 
ently stolid  Southern  peasanls  whom  only  a 
personal  injury  can  rouse  quicklj'. 


The  love  of  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of 
art,  is  inborn  in  most  Italians,  who  have  behind 
them  the  traditions  of  a  long  line  of  artists 
unsurpassed  in  the  world's  history.  The  lower 
classes  of  most  countries  care  little  for  pio 
tures,  but  the  art  museums  of  any  large  city 
will  show  on  Sundays  or  holidajv  a  goodly 
proportion  of  Italian  laboring  men,  poorly 
clad,  perhaps,  but  looking  at  great  pictures 
with   intelligent   and   appreciative   eyes. 

How  They  Live.  Italy  had  at  the  last 
census  (1911)  a  population  of  34.671,377,  rank- 
ing a  little  below  France  and  sixth  among  the 
European  countries.  Aa  to  density  of  popula- 
tion, England,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
surpass  it.  Italy  having  an  average  of  318S 
people  to  the  square  mile.  In  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom  the  population  ia  largely  rural,  in 
others  the  large  proportion  of  the  people  lire 
in  cities  and  towns;  but  in  general  it  may  be 
said  that  only  about  one-ninth  of  the  popula- 
tion is  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more.  There  are 
no  such  vast  cities  as  London  or  New  York, 
for  instance,  but  Rome,  the  capital;  Naples, 
Milan,  Turin,  Palermo,  Florence,  Catania,  Ven- 
ice, MeEsina,  Leghorn  and  Bari,  have  emch 
more  than  100.000  inhabitants.  All  of  the  moat 
important  cities  are  described  ia  theae  volumea. 

In  the  main,  Italians  are  sober  and  thrifty, 
and  very  willing  to  work;  but  eonditiooa  in 
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their  home  land  have  been  in  many  ways 
■gainst  them.  The  land  system  being  designed 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  landlords,  and  the 
methods  of  culti- 
vation being  an- 
tiquated,  the 
agricultural  class 
has  suffered,  while 
the  industrial 
class  has  had  a 
more  unenviable 
position  than 
anywhere  else  in 
Europe.  Taxa- 
tion, too,  is  bur- 
densome and  liv- 
ing conditions  are      comparative  areas 

far  from  hygienic,   ^  Itajy   including  its  ijlands. 

.      t         '    \      '      has    110.845   Rquare   milea  of 

whether  it  be   m    territory ;  Nevada  has  110,690 

the  cities,  where  "^"^''^  '""^«- 
proper  sanitary  measures  are  lacking,  or  in  the 
count r>',  where  wide-spreading  marshes  breathe 
malaria.  The  result  of  all  these  conditions 
has  been  that  Italians  have  made  up  about 
half  of  that  great  number  of  emigrants  who 
have  crossed  the  seas  to  find  new  homes  in 
America.  For  a  time  Brazil  and  Argentina 
received  most  of  them,  but  in  recent  years 
the  tide  has  turned  more  strongly  toward  Can- 
ada and  the  United  Statei*,  which  recently  have 
been  receiving  300,000  or  more  a  year.  Most 
of  them  are  of  the  peasant  or  laboring  classes, 
who  in  their  new  homes  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  performing  unskilled  labor. 

Social  and  Political  Conditions.  It  is  only 
recently  that  the  laboring  classes  of  Italy  have 
had  even  the  beginnings  of  fair  play,  so  bur- 
densome have  conditions  been.  Organizations 
along  different  lines  from  the  labor  unions,  but 
with  somewhat  the  same  purpose,  have  accom- 
plished much  in  the  way  of  bettering  factory 
conditions,  increasing  wages,  shortening  hours, 
and  putting  through  legislation  which  in  a 
measure  controls  child  labor.  Although  these 
laws  are  neglected  oftcner  than  they  are  en- 
forced, they  indicate  an  upward  trend. 

Education.  Educationally,  too,  Italy  is  be- 
hind the  other  great  countries  of  Europe.  Un- 
der the  new  kingdom,  laws  were  passed  in  1877 
providing  for  free  and  compulsory  education  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine,  and 
this  has  bettered  conditions  somewhat,  but 
since  in  many  provinces  the  laws  are  not  en- 
forced there  is  still  much  to  be  desired.  In 
the  northern  provinces  the  percentage  of  those 
unable  to  read  and  write  is  comparatively  low 


— in  some  of  them  as  low  as  five  per  cent; 
but  in  the  south  there  are  still  regions  where 
three-fourths  of  those  who  present  themselves 
to  be  married  are  unable  to  sign  their  own 
names. 

The  national  system  of  education,  which 
would  be  more  effective  were  other  drains  on 
the  national  resources  less  severe,  includes 
kindergarten,  primary,  grammar  and  secondary 
schools,  and  higher  institutions.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  elementary  education  in  Italy, 
higher  education  is  well  provided  for.  There 
are  twenty-one  universities,  seventeen  under 
state  control,  and  to  these  annually  flock  over 
22,000  students;  but  they  study  mainly  sub- 
jects which  will  prepare  them  for  a  govern- 
ment position.  Engineering,  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  the  like  are  neglected.  Normal  and 
technical  education  is  also  much  neglected,  but 
there  are  numerous  institutions  for  art  in- 
struction. 

Of  recent  years  an  Italian  educator,  Madame 
Montessori,  has  attracted  much  attention  by 
her  advanced  "natural '*  methods,  and  schools 
all  over  the  world  have  adopted  her  methods, 
with  modifications.    See  Montessori  Method. 

Langvage.    See  Italian  Language. 

Art.  .  Except  ancient  Greece,  no  other 
country  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  as  has  Italy.  No  other  painters 
who  have  ever  lived  are  worthy  to  stand  be- 
side the  great  masters  whom  Italy  produced 
in  the  dawning  days  of  her  modem  period,  and 
there  were  years,  centuries  even,  when  no 
painter  considered  himself  educated  unless  he 
had  studied  in  Italy.  In  the  articles  Painting 
and  Sculpture  there  are  subheads  which  treat 
historically  of  the  place  of  Italy  in  the  world 
of  art. 

Religion.  Few  countries  in  all  the  world  are 
so  unified  religiously  as  is  Italy,  for  here,  at 
Rome,  is  the  center  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  that  communion  most  of  the 
people  of  Italy  belong.  There  are,  it  is  esti- 
mated, only  about  65,600  Protestants  and  35,600 
Jews  in  the  country.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  new  kingdom  there  has  been  friction 
between  the  government  and  the  Church,  the 
Pope  steadfastly  asserting  the  claim  of  the 
Church  to  the  possession  of  certain  extensive 
territories,  which  the  government  as  firmly 
denies.  As  a  result  the  Pope  insists  on  con- 
sidering himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  and 
only  under  protest  admits  the  right  of  the 
government  to  pass  on  'the  appointment  of 
bishops  and  archbishops.    There  appears,  how- 
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aelf««upportingi  and  the  home  government  must 
contribute  each  year  large  sums  from  its  over- 
burdened treasuries. 

Tnuuportation  and  Commerce.  Italy  has  in 
opeimtion  slightly  over  11,000  miles  of  railway 
^Ic—  than  any  other  large  country  of  Europe ; 
but  this  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  few  trunk  lines  connecting  with  other 
eountries  are  necessary,  so  admirable  are  the 
WBter  facilities.  One  railway  system  operates 
on  the  east,  one  on  the  west  of  the  Apennines, 
and  the  government  controls  over  three-fourths 
of  the  total  mileage. 

The  merchant  marine  is  large,  as  befits  a 
nation  with  a  long  maritime  history,  but  it  has 
no  longer  the  dominating  place  among  the 
merchant  marines  of  Europe  which  it  possessed 
for  centuries.  Italian  commerce  increased  rap- 
idly during  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  now  it  amounts  in  a  year  to  almost 
a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars.  The  imports, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  coal,  cotton, 
cereals,  machinery  and  timber,  amount  to  more 
than  the  exports,  which  include  silk,  fruit,  wines 
and  art  objects.  Before  the  War  of  the  Na- 
tions, which  began  in  1914,  Germany  held  first 
place  for  years  in  both  the  import  and  the  ex- 
port trade  of  Italy,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  ranking  next.  The  total  trade 
with  the  United  States  amounts  in  a  year  to 
more  them  $130,600,000. 

Goremment.  The  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  such, 
has  never  had  a  constitution  drawn  up  for  its 


guidance,  but  it  adopted  bodily  that  of  Sar- 
dinia, which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  united 
nation.  There  is  much  in  the  government 
like  that  of  England;  that  is,  Italy  is  a  heredi- 
tary constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  responsi- 
ble ministry  and  a  legislature  of  two  houses. 
In  theory  the  king  has  many  powers;  in  prac- 
tice, he  exercises  very  few  of  them  save  in 
relation  to  foreign  affairs,  never  even  assuming 
the  right  to  veto  parliamentary  bills.  The 
real  executive  power  lies  with  the  Cabinet  of 
eleven  members,  which  plays  an  even  larger  part 
in  governmental  affairs  than  docs  the  English 
Cabinet.  It  is  usually  chosen  from  members 
of  the  lower  house,  though  not  necessarily  so, 
and  being  responsible  to  Parliament,  must  re- 
sign when  any  of  its  important  measures  are 
defeated. 

The  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  the  Sen- 
ate, is  made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
prominent  men  appointed  for  life  by  the  king. 
At  present  there  are  almost  400  Senators.  The 
lower  house,  in  which  most  of  the  legislation 
originates,  has  508  members,  chosen  by  popular 
vote  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Since  1912  there 
has  been  practically  universal  male  suffrage; 
all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty  are  allowed  to  vote  if  they  can  read 
and  write,  and  all  above  the  latter  age  have 
the  same  privilege  without  that  qualification. 

The  judiciary  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  system 
of  local  government,  is  patterned  largely  upon 
that  of  France. 


The  Land  and  Jts  Resources 


Cout  and  Surface.  Italy  proper  has  a  coast 
line  of  about  2,270  miles,  which  the  islands 
bring  up  to  4,160;  and  the  slenderncss  of  the 
long  peninsula  means  that  no  place  is  more 
than  about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
most  beautiful  section  of  the  coast  is  the  west- 
em,  which  is  high  and  rocky,  save  in  the  occa- 
sional places  where  mars^hes  run  down  to  the 
sea,  and  which  possesses  a  number  of  excellent 
harbors.  The  southern  coast,  too,  is  bold  and 
picturesque,  but  on  the  cast  there  are  great 
stretches  of  sand,  and  fme  harbors  are  few. 
Because  it  is  a  count r>'  with  a  famous  mari- 
time histor>',  Italy  hiis  massed  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  population  near  the  coasts. 

The  mountains  of  the  mainland  fall  into  two 
groups,  the  Alps,  to  the  north,  and  the  Apen- 
nines, the  '^backbone,"  which  run  the  entire 
length  of  the  peninsula.  The  highest  summits 
of  the  Alps  do  not  lie  in  Italy,  bu|;  the  Italian 


Alps  present  some  exquisite  scenery,  with  the 
snow-crowned  peaks,  sheer  drops  to  the  plains 
of  the  Po,  and  beautiful  blue  lakes.  The 
Apennines  are  not  one  of  the  world's  great 
mountain  systems  as  regards  height,  nowhere 
attaining  a  greater  altitude  than  9,580  feet ;  but 
their  ruggedness  gives  them  a  peculiar  strength 
and  dignity,  and  much  of  the  same  appeal  pos- 
sessed by  far  more  lofty  ranges  (see  Apen- 
nines). With  their  various  systems  they  di- 
vide Italy  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  slope, 
nowhere  having  plains  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tent between  their  borders  and  the  sea. 

Since  the  islands  of  Italy,  too,  are  moun- 
tainous, the  only  large  plain  is  that  of  the  Po, 
in  Lombardy.  This  is  shut  in  by  a  great  curve 
of  the  Alps,  and  has  an  extent  of  about  37,000 
square  miles.  It  is  here,  chiefly,  that  agri- 
culture and  other  industries  flourish,  and  here 
that  the  population  is  densest. 
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Rivers  and  Lakes.  The  only  large  river  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  Po.  into  which  the  melting 
snows  of  the  Alps  and  the  rains  of  the  Apen- 
nines pour  their  floods.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Italy  is  not  well  watered,  for  it  has  many 
smaller  streams,  including  the  Adige,  the  Amo, 
the  historic  Tiber,  the  Brenta  and  the  Taglia- 
mento.  Some  of  these  are  but  mountain 
streams,  rushing  torrents  in  the  season  of  rains, 
but  dr>'  gullies  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

Italy  has  to-day  but  one  active  volcano, 
Vesuvius,  the  only  one,  indeed,  in  Europe; 
but  that  it  once  had  many  more  is  proved  by 
the  abundance  of  craters,  a  number  of  which 
now  contain  lakes.  The  most  famous  of  Italy's 
many  lakes,  however,  arc  the  Alpine  lakes  of 
Garda,  Maggiore  and  Como.  The  first  is  the 
largest,  the  second  the  best  known,  the  third 
the  loveliest ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in 
all  the  world  there  is  a  more  beautiful  body 
of  water. 

Climate.  This  is  one  of  the  great  assets  of 
Italv,  and  al:?o  one  of  its  drawbacks.  The 
air  is  remarkably  clear,  the  sky  dazzlingly  blue, 
and  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  sunny  days. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  sections  in  which 
ever>*  breath  is  laden  with  pestilential  vapors 
from  the  marshes.  In  general,  the  climate  is 
temperate,  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
not  great.  The  northern  part,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sea  is  least  felt,  has  the  largest 
temperature  range,  whether  annual  or  daily, 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  and  Sicily 
var>'ing  but  25^  between  summer  and  winter. 
Indeed,  this  southern  portion  with  its  hot,  dr>', 
winds  (see  Sirocco)  is  more  like  Africa  than 
like  Europe. 

Some  districts  have  a  heavy  snowfall  and 
almost  ever>*where  there  is  a  rainfall  that 
would  be  sutRcient  for  agriculture  did  it  not 
occur  chiefly  in  the  fall  and  winter  months.  As 
it  is.  irrigation  must  be  practiced  almost  even*- 
where. 

Mining.  So  mountainous  a  count n-  might 
be  supposed  to  have  large  mineral  wealth,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Such  resources  as  there 
are.  moreover,  are  hampered  in  their  develop- 
ment by  an  almost  total  absence  of  coal.  But 
Italy  is  rich  in  one  mineral  product,  for  it 
furnishes  the  great  proportion  of  the  worlds 
supply  of  sulphur.  Most  of  this  comes  from 
Sicily,  whilo  most  of  the  zinc  and  lead  is 
mined  in  Sardinia  and  most  of  the  iron  in 
Klha.  CopjH^r.  quicksilver,  and  a  little  gold, 
silver  and  aiMimony  complete  the  list  of  metals, 
but   liurc   i>  i-iic   noniuiLdlic  mineral  prcKiuct 


for  which  Italy  is  famous  the  world  over — its 
beautiful  Carrara  marble  (which  aee). 

Manufactures.  Only  in  comparatively  recent 
years  has  Italy  had  any  standing  as  a  manu- 
facturing country,  and  even  to-day  it  does  not 
rank  high  industrially.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  there  k  one  thriving  and  char- 
acteristic industry,  the  production  of  silk ;  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  are  engaged  in 
growing  the  silkworms,  and  many  more  in  the 
spinning  and  wearing.  Browning  is  quite  ac- 
curate when  in  his  Pippa  Passes  he  makes  his 
little  silk  weaver  live  in  Asola,  for  Lombard}' 
is  one  of  the  chief  homes  of  the  silk  industries. 
Other  textiles,  cotton,  woolen  and  linen,  are 
manufactured  also,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
straw  goods,  such  braids  as  Leghorn  and  Milan 
being  used  the  world  over  for  hats. 

But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  manu- 
factured products  are  such  artistic  articles  as 
ivork'  car\'ing8,  marble  and  alabaster  pieces, 
mosaics,  enamels,  jewelry  and  fine  potteiy,  for 
the  making  of  which  the  Italians,  with  their 
highly  developed  art  sense,  have  a  special  apti- 
tude. 

Agriculture.  This  is  by  all  means  the  fore- 
most industry,  and  the  range  of  latitude  in  the 
long  peninsula  makes  it  possible  to  grow  many 
different  crops.  Even  though  the  country  is 
mountainous,  over  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  productive,  and  at  least  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Marshes  have  been  drained,  semidesert  lands 
irrigated,  and  the  growing  area  has  thus  been 
materially  increased  in  recent  yeara.  The  great 
plain  of  the  Po,  in  Lombards*,  is  the  most 
important  agricultural  region;  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  fertile  sections  in  the  worid. 

Of  all  the  products,  fruits  of  various  kinds 
are  most  important.  Almost  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  country-  is  under  \ines.  and 
although  Italian  vine  growers,  like  the  French. 
have  had  to  fight  against  the  troublesome  dis- 
ease known  as  phylloxera  (which  see),  vine- 
culture  is  increasing.  Billions  of  gallons  of 
wine  are  made  each  year,  but  much  of  it  is  of 
an  inferior  quality.  Scarcely  less  important 
than  the  vine  is  the  olive  tree,  in  the  growing 
of  which  Italy  is  the  chief  country-  in  the  worid. 
Oranges  and  lemons  of  most  excellent  quality 
thrive  in  the  warm,  sheltered  regions;  Sicfly 
and  Sardinia  have  great  groves  of  almonds,  and 
figs,  dates,  melons,  almost  all  subtropical  fruits, 
in  fact,  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  Com  on 
the  nonhcm  plain,  and  wheat  in  the  more 
sc'UthtTly  regions,  are  the  chief  grains,  though 
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rice,  barley  and  oaU  are  of  increasing  impor- 
tance. Beets  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for 
sugar,  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  home  demand.  A  very 
special  importance  attaches  to  the  growing  of 
the  mulberry  tree,  on  which  feed  the  myriads 
of  silk  worms  which  are  the  basis  of  one  of 
Italy's  chief  industries. 

With  fertile  soil  and  a  favoring  climate,  it 
would  seem  that  the  farmers  of  Italy  were  a 
highly   favored   class,  but   most   pf  them   are 


painfully  poor,  despite  their  industry,  for  the 
land  is  held  chiefly  by  wealthy  landlords,  and 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  let  are  far  from  ad- 
vantageous to  the  tenants,  who  receive  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  output. 

Only  in  northern  Italy,  which  is  in  general 
far  more  advanced  and  progressive  than  the 
southern  portion,  is  stock  raising  carried  on 
scientifically.  From  this  dairy  region  come 
those  famous  varieties  of  cheese,  the  Parmesan 
and  Gorgonzola. 


History  of  Italy 


The  Middle  Ages.  Not  always  has  the  pen- 
insula of  Italy  been  a  united  nation,  nor  can 
its  entire  history  be  treated  under  the  title 
Italy.  Until  476,  when  Rome  fell  before  the 
barbarians,  the  history  of  Rome  was  the  his- 
tory of  Italy  (see  Rome,  subhead  History),  but 
Odoacer,  who  set  up  his  government  on  the 
ruins  of  the  empire,  called  himself  not  em- 
peror of  Rome,  but  king  of  Italy.  In  493 
Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
overthrew  Odoacer,  and  until  526  ruled  wisely 
and  well,  giving  to  Italy  such  a  period  of  pros- 
perity as  it  did  not  see  again  for  centuries. 

For  a  time  after  the  downfall  of  the  last 
Crothic  king  in  552,  Italy  was  a  dependency  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire  (which  see),  but  the 
boundaries  of  the  Byzantine  territory  in  the 
peninsula  continually  contracted  before  an  ad- 
vancing Germanic  tribe,  the  Lombards.  Fi- 
nally, these  invaders  threatened  Rome  itself, 
and  the  Pope  called  to  his  aid  Pippin,  leader 
of  the  Franks,  who  checked  the  Lombard 
advance.  Charlemagne,  Pippin's  son,  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  Lombards  and  had 
himself  crowned  with  the  famous  Iron  Crown 
(see  Cbown,  subhead  Iron  Crown  of  Lom- 
bardy).  He  also  confirmed  the  gift  of  certain 
lands  which  his  father  had  given  to  the  Pope; 
this  was  an  event  of  great  moment,  since  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  that  temporal  power  of 
the  Popes  which  brought  about  such  lasting 
controversy.  Charlemagne's  assumption  in  800 
of  the  title  of  emperor  resulted  in  those  claims 
of  the  German  emperors  on  Italy  which 
wrought  such  great  hardship  for  both  countries 
in  the  centuries  that  followed.  See  Charle- 
magne. 

Division  and  Anarchy.  The  Treaty  of  Ver- 
dun in  843  gave  Italy  to  Lothair,  but  no  settled 
government  followed,  Greeks,  Saracens,  great 
nobles,  almost  any  ambitious  party  that  arose 
working  its  will  upon  the  country.     Otto  the 


Great,  crowned  Holy  Roman  Emperor  in  962, 
put  an  end  to  this  period  of  anarchy,  and 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  emperors  were 
the  nominal  rulers  of  Italy.  Resenting  this 
rule  by  the  Germans,  however,  the  Italians 
stirred  up  constant  revolts,  and  many  of  the 
emperors  had  to  fight  hard  to  maintain  their 
authority.  But  the  strongest  opponents  the 
emperors  had  in  Italy  were  the  Popes,  who 
resisted  firmly  any  imperial  attempts  to  lessen 
the  Papal  power. 

Period  of  City  States.  Meanwhile  a  new 
force  was  arising  in  Italy — the  city  states — 
which  for  a  time  made  in  large  measure  the 
history  of  the  peninsula.  Milan,  Genoa,  Flor- 
ence, Pisa,  Venice  and  other  cities  made  them- 
selves practically  independent,  and  about  them 
as  centers  a  brilliant  life  grew  up  (see  City 
States).  Resisting  not  only  the  nobles  who 
sought  control  over  them,  but  the  emperor 
himself,  they  flourished  and  grew  strong,  and 
this  might  have  been  a  period  of  glory  and 
prosperity  for  Italy  had  it  not  been  for  the 
feuds  and  rivalry  of  those  two  famous  factions 
known  as  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines  (see 
GuELPHs  AND  Ghibelunes).  In  every  city  the 
struggle  raged,  and  only  as  some  powerful  fam- 
ily of  nobles  made  itself  supreme  in  each  city 
and  established  a  despotic  government  was 
even  a  measure  of  peace  secured. 

The  power  of  the  emperors  had  greatly  de- 
creased and  in  the  south  had  been  replaced  by 
a  new  authority,  that  of  France;  for  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  Charles 
of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  the  French  king,  had 
set  up  for  himself  a  realm  known  as  the  Two 
Sicilies  (see  SiauEs,  Kingdom  of  the  Two). 
French  rule  proved  too  despotic,  however,  and 
later  in  the  century  Sicily  and  Naples  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  Aragon,  in  Spain. 

Age  of  Invasions.  This  age  of  the  despots, 
as  it  is  called,  when  the  cities  with  such  men 
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as  the  Florentine  Medicis  at  their  head  were 
really  the  only  important  part  of  Italy,  lasted 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Then,  just  aa  the 
modem  age  was  really  beginning  for  the  world, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  Western  hemisphere 
was  being  discovered  and  explored,  a  change 
came  for  Italy.  It  became  the  prey,  not  of 
ambitious  princes  within,  but  ot  ambitious 
countries  without.  The  German  emperors,  re- 
newing their  efforts  to  gain  the  old  ascendancy, 
were  opposed  by  the  kings  of  France,  of  whom 
the  first  actually  to  invade  Italy  was  Charles 
VIII.  He  entered  the  peninsula  in  1494.  made 
himself  master  of  Naples,  and  was  crowned 
king  there.  On  his  withdrawal  hie  influence 
practically  ceased,  but  he  had  turned  the  at- 
tention not  only  of  France  but  of  other  nations 
to  Italy,  which  seemed  a  prey  too  feeble  to 
resist  invasion.  French  kings  and  Spanish 
kings  seized  what  territories  they  would,  the 
petty  states  of  the  peninsula  being  too  selfish 
to  unite  in  the  common  defense. 

But  a  stronger  ruler  than  any  mere  French 
king  was  coming  to  the  fore  in  European  af- 
fairs; this  was  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  who, 
in  1525,  by  his  victory  at  Pavia,  forced  Francis 
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I  to  give  up  his  ambitious  schemes.  Then 
German  and  Spanish  troops  ravaged  the  penin- 
sula, took  Rome  by  assault,  and  wrought  havoc 
among  its  many  treasures.  Under  the  domiiw- 
tion  of  Charles  V  Italy  enjoyed  a  period  of 
comparative  peace,  though  ite  liberties  wefe 
curtailed  until  alt  itd  states  were  practicsUy 
dependencies  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em|HTe 
(which  see).  The  largest  measure  of  freedom 
was  accorded  the  Papal  States,  which  were  at 
this  time  the  moet  important  part  of  Italy. 
And  now  for  more  than  two  centuries  Italy  had 
really  no  history.  Its  territories  were  prises, 
fought  for  by  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  quar- 
reled over  by  the  petty  Italian  princes.  Some- 
times armies  invaded  it  and  fought  on  ita  soil, 
but  there  was  no  Italian  army  to  oppoae  them; 
there  was  no  Italian  life  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  Most  of  the  old  ducal  families 
which  had  held  sway  with  such  magnificenoe 
in  the  days  of  the  city  states  were  dying  out 
ingloriously,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nowheie  in 
Italy  was  there  any  state,  any  family,  iriuch 
later  might  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  united 

Almost  unnoticed,  bowever,  there  did  exist 
such  a  family,  the  House  of  Savoy,  tlie  veiy 
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oldest  TeiRiuD?  hoiisc  in  Kiirope,  which  held 
first  Pirdmont.  and  later.  afiiT  ihc  War  of  thf 
Spani:^h  SiicccE^iun,  receiveil  Sicily  as  well. 
Still  later,  Sicily  was  taken  away  from  the 
Savoy  posEcssioQ^,  and  Siirdioia  n'SM  given  in 
eschunge,  and  it  was  llic  (irowlh  of  a  real  Italy 
around  this  apparently  unpromising  center 
which  developed  one  of  the  rouiantes  of  nine- 
tccnth-ccDtur}-  history. 

Tlie  French  Bevolution.  Italy  still  lay  tor- 
pid, however,  aubniittinft  wilh  scarce  a  protest 
to  Bourbon  and  Hapf^hurx  nile.  But  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  rentury  the 
awakeninic  wiuj  beginning,  for  Ihc  same  forces 
which  rcsiillcil  in  the  gnat  rcvululion  in  France 
made  Italy  rcstles*.  too.  When  the  French 
Revolution  actually  broke  out.  Italy  attempted 
to  join  in  the  ccialitioci  a^aiiuit  France,  and  as  a 
result  Napoleon  inviidni  I  lie  peninsula  and  in 
a  spirited  campaign  crii.-^lii''!  iijl  resi:;tance  and 
made  of  Italy  a  Frnidi  dependency.  The 
Treaty  of  Cainpo  Foniiio  ia  1797  gave  Venice 
to  Austria — a  ceii^ion  of  long-la^-ting  impor- 
tance; anil  from  tlic>  ri'^t  of  I(aly  created  five 
republics,  wilh  Milan,  Genoa,  Rome,  Bologna 
and  Naples  as  capitals.    When  Napoleon  with- 
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drew,  the  Italians  rose  in  arms  and  drove  out 
the  French,  but  by  a  single  battle  in  1800 
Napoleon  rcassiTted  his  sway,  and  later,  when 
he  made  himsrif  emperor,  he  rearranged  the 
proviacc:  as  Miited  him,  making  of  Naples 
a  kingdom  for  his  brother  Joseph.  Even  Rome 
was  taken  over  by  Napoleon,  while  the  Pope 
removed  to  France.  Although  lasting  only 
until  1814.  Napoleon's  distribution  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Italy  had  a  lasting  effect,  for  by  blot- 
ting out  old  boundar>'  linea  it  made  the  people 
fon:et  their  old  provincial  divisions  and  awak- 
ened Ihem  to  the  fact  that  they  were  all  Ital- 
ians. Imlceil,  the  desire  for  independence  and 
nationality  really  was  bom  during  this  pcricxl. 
Eul7  Stages  of  th«  Struggle.  In  1813  came 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  its  rulings  left 
Italy  just  about  where  it  had  been  before — 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Austria  and  the  Papacy. 
The  House  of  Savoy,  which  had  been  driven 
out  during  the  revolutionarj-  times,  received 
again  its  kingdotn  of  Sardinia,  the  kingdom 
of  Ihc  Two  Sicilies  went  again  to  the  Bourbon 
Ferdinand,  and  the  Pope  recovered  all  the 
slates  of  the  Church;  but  elsewhere  Austria 
was  all-powerful.    All  the  growing  wishes  for 
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unity  and  independence  were  crushed,  as  a 
result  of  the  reactionary  policy  of  Austria,  and 
the  various  rulers  proved  themselves  more 
tyrannical  than  ever  before.  Indeed,  Austria 
instituted,  politically  speaking,  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror, which  had  as  its  object  the  rooting  out  of 
liberalism.  However,  the  desire  had  grown  too 
strong  to  be  suppressed.  On  every  hand  secret 
societies  came  into  being — societies  with  the 
most  revolutionary  purposes;  and^ conspiracies 
against  the  foreign  rule  were  rife  in  every  part 
of  the  peninsula. 

In  1831  there  came  to  the  throne  of  Sar- 
dinia a  new  king,  Charles  Albert,  who  proved 
more  liberal  than  his  predecessor,  and  his  con- 
cessions caused  the  other  states  to  look  toward 
him  as  the  possible  head  of  a  new,  united  Italy. 
The  dominant  spirit  of  the  times  was  Mazzini 
(which  see),  head  of  the  organization  known 
as  Young  Italy,  and  his  splendid  eloquence 
roused  the  Italians  to  a  half-maddened  atti- 
tude of  revolt.  Then,  in  1848  occurred  a  revo- 
lution in  France,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
revolutionary  wave  swept  over  all  of  Western 
Europe.  Italy  felt  it  keenly,  and  all  over  the 
country  insurrections  took  place.  In  Naples, 
in  Rome  and  in  Venice  the  rulers  were  forced 
to  grant  constitutional  rights,  and  the  Milanese 
actually  drove  the  Austrians  from  their  city. 
The  Sicilians  threw  off  the  Bourbon  yoke,  and 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  went  the  length  of 
declaring  war  on  Austria.  But  the  Austrians 
defeated  him  decisively  at  Novara  in  1849,  and 
at  once  the  reactionary  forces  throughout  the 
peninsula  took  heart  and  regained  their  su- 
premacy. In  Sardinia,  however,  the  liberal 
spirit  continued  in  the  ascendancy,  Victor  Em- 
manuel II,  who  came  to  the  throne  on  his 
father's  abdication  in  1849,  upholding  the  pol- 
icy of  Italian  freedom  and  rejecting  all  over- 
tures from  Austria  (see  Victor  Emmanuel  II; 
Sardinia).  Not  the  least  of  his  services  to 
Italy  was  the  choice  of  Cavour  (which  see)  as 
Prime  Minister.  In  any  list  of  the  creators  of 
modern  Italy  Cavour  should,  perhaps,  be  men- 
tioned first,  for  without  his  farsightedness,  his 
unselfishness  and  his  broad  views  the  achieve- 
ment would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  Unification  of  Italy.  Cavour's  great 
ambition  was  to  secure  the  aid  of  France  in 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  and  in  this 
endeavor  he  was  at  last  successful.  Early  in 
1859  the  French  forces  crossed  the  Alps  and 
the  final  stniggle  for  a  free  Italy  began.  The 
great  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  com- 
pelled Austria  to  give  up  Milan  and  Northern 


Lombardy,  and  then  Cavour  found  to  his 
chagrin  that  Napoleon  III  was  prepared  to  go 
no  further.  He  concluded  with  Austria  the 
Peace  of  Villafranca,  without  even  asking  the 
assent  of  his  Sardinian  allies,  violating  his 
pledge  that  he  would  "free  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  However,  the  tide  had 
set  in  the  direction  of  unity,  and  could  not  be 
turned  back.  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma  and 
Romagna  declared  for  annexation  to  Sardinia; 
the  rejoicing  at  this  triumph  was  tempered  by 
grief  at  the  surrender  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  the 
original  home  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  to  France 
as  indemnity  for  its  share  in  the  war. 

Then  occurred  that  famous  expedition  under 
the  most  adored  of  all  Italian  heroes,  Gari- 
baldi (which  see).  It  resulted  in  the  conquest 
of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  in  November,  1860, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  annexed 
to  the  domain  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  in  the 
next  year  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy.  Venice 
and  Rome  were  the  only  parts  of  the  peninsula 
still  to  be  gained,  and  the  first  of  these  came 
to  Italy  as  reward  for  its  aid  to  Prussia  in  the 
Seven  Weeks'  War  with  Austria.  Yet  to  be  a 
really  united  kingdom  Italy  must  have  its 
ancient  capital  of  Rome,  and  in  1867  Garibaldi 
with  his  volunteers  made  an  attempt  to  seise 
it,  but  was  prevented  by  the  French.  Three 
years  later,  however,  when  the  French  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Rome  because  they  were 
needed  in  the  war  against  Prussia,  Victor  Em- 
manuel entered  the  city  and  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  his  dominions. 

The  Modem  Kingdom.  After  the  unification, 
Victor  Emmanuel  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  of  preserving  peace  and  organizing  the 
new  state,  and  that  work  was  carried  on  by 
his  successor,  Humbert,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  1878.  The  much-loved  Humbert  was  assassi- 
nated in  1900,  and  his  son,  the  present  king, 
came  to  the  throne  as  Victor  Emmanuel  HI. 
He  proved  himself  a  wise  ruler,  able  to  cope 
with  the  distressing  political  and  economic 
problems  which  had  grown  out  of  Italy's  cen- 
turies of  political  extinction.  Attempts  to 
establish  a  colonial  policy  and  to  give  Italy  a 
place  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, entailed  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  on 
the  country. 

On  December  28,  1908,  there  took  place  an 
appalling  disaster.  An  earthquake  shook  all  of 
Southern  Italy  and  a  part  of  Sicily,  destroying 
Messina,  Reggio  and  a  number  of  snudler 
towns  and  resulting  in  the  death  of  more  than 
150,000  people.     Southern  and  Eastern  Italy 
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OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  ITALY 


Outline 


I.    Locstlom  and  Slse 

(1)  Latitude 

(2)  Longitude 

(3)  Importance  of  peninsular  position 

(4)  Area 

II.    PhjTBical  Features 

(1)  Coastal  peculiarities 

(2)  Relief 

(a)  Mountain  erroups 

(b)  Coastal  and  Lombardy  plains 

(3)  Rivers 

(4)  Climate 

(a)   Effects  of  sea  and  mountains 

III.    The  People 

( 1 )  Racial  qualities 

(2)  Population 

(3)  Livingr  conditions 

(4)  Education 

(5)  Religion 

IV.    Indaatrleii  and  Commeree 

(1)   The  chief  industry — asn*iculture 

(a)  Where  practiced 

(b)  Chief  crops 


(2)  Manufacturing 

(a)  Recent  growth 

(b)  Chief  products 

(3)  Mining 

(a)  Sulphur 

(b)  Other  products 

( 4 )  Transportation 
(a)   Railways 

( 5 )  Imports  and  exports 

V.    Goverament  and  Hlatorr 

(1)  Government 

(2)  Colonies 

(3)  History 

(a)  Early  history  that  of  Rome 

(b)  The  troubled  medieval  period 

(c)  Invasion  by  foreigrn  powers 

(d)  The  Napoleonic  era 

(e)  The  struggle  for  unification 

(f)  Formation  of  the  united  kingdom 

(g)  Comparatively  recent  events 
(h)   War  with  Turkey 

(i)    Italy  and  the  War  of  the  Nations 


Qitestions 

How  has  the  geographic  position  of  Italy  favored  its  development? 

What  great  nilcr  regards  himself  as  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and  why? 

What  were  the  city  states?  .  Name  several  of  the  most  famous  and  tell  when 
they  were  at  the  height  of  their  glory. 

How  did  a  great  poet  express  his  undying  love  for  Italy? 

What  Italian  educator  has  become  famous  the  world  over,  and  why? 

What  North  American  region  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Italy? 

What  is  the  "backbone"  of  Italy?     What  is  its  "football"? 

Why  does  "Look  well  to  the  mother  before  wedding  the  daughter"  have  special 
force  in  Italy? 

Why,  with  a  comparatively  heavy  rainfall,  does  Italy  need  to  resort  to  irrigation 
almost  evcr>'where? 

When  and  why  did  a  breaking  up  of  boundary  lines  and  a  redistribution  of 
territory'  work  toward  unification? 

Why  are  farmers  so  poor  in  this  land  of  favorable  climate  and  productive  soil? 

Give  several  reasons  why  Italians  have  emigrated  in  large  numbers. 

Why  has  not  Rome  alwaj's  been  the  capital  of  united  Italy? 

What  king,  what  soldier  and  what  statesman  had  most  to  do  with  the  unification 
of  Italy? 

What  famous  poem  has  as  itfl  background  one  of  Italy's  chief  manufacturing 
indu.'«trios? 
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also  suffered  severely  for  several  years  from 
a  cholera  epidemic. 

In  1911  the  peace  policy  of  Italy  was  set 
aside,  and  war  was  declared  on  Turkey,  the 
reason  given  being  the  desire  to  protect  Ital- 
ians in  Tripoli.  As  a  result  of  the  brief  con- 
flict Italy  added  Tripoli  to  its  group  of  colonies, 
but  allowed  Turkey  to  keep  a  representative 
there  as  a  concession  to  the  Mohammedans. 
Despite  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  existed  from 
1882  and  was  several  times  renewed,  Italy 
felt  none  too  kindly  toward  Austria,  while 
on  the  other  hand  its  relations  with  France 
have  grown  more  and  more  friendly.  Doubt- 
less this  fact  had  nuich  to  do  with  the  atti- 
tude of  Italy  when  the  great  European  war 
broke  out  in  1914.  For  a  year  it  kept  out  of 
the  struggle,  though  showing  a  decided  lean- 
ing toward  the  allies,  but  on  August  21,  1915, 
it  declared  war  on  Turkey,  thus  identifying 
itself  with  the  forces  arrayed  against  Germany 
and  Austria.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year  it  still  further  involved  itself  in  the 
struggle  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  Austria, 
and  the  armies  of  Italy  and  Austria  became 
engaged  in  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  Alps. 
Through  this  Italy  hoped  to  regain  its  lost 
northern  provinces.  Only  the  end  of  the  gigan- 
tic conflict,  still  raging  when  this  volume  was 
printed,  can  determine  the  fate  of  the  powers 
involved  and  the  settlement  of  the  multitude 
of  questions  the  peace  conferences  will  be 
forced  to  confront.  a.mcc. 

Other  Items  of  Interest.  So  strongly  marked 
are  the  dialect  peculiarities  of  Italy  that  the 
people  of  neighboring  towns  frequently  cannot 
understand  each  other.  Travelers  tell  of  walk- 
ing in  two  minutes  from  one  town  to  another 
and  finding  in  the  second  a  dialect  unintelli- 
gible to  the  inhabitants  of  the  first. 

Not  many  other  countries  of  Europe  have 
as  few  forms  of  animal  life  as  has  Italy.  Even 
birds  are  scarcely  to  be  seen,  except  at  the 
migration  season,  for  practically'  every  living 
thing  that  is  edible  is  killed  for  food. 

Italy  sends  to  the  United  States  each  year 
about  25,000,000  pounds  of  cheese — about  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  for  every  inhabitant. 

Italian  peasants  who  have  returned  to  their 
count r>'  after  living  for  a  time  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  differ  from  those  who  have 
never  left  their  native  land  by  reason  of  their 
greater  entoqirise  and  resourcefulness.  Their 
standards  of  living  are  higher,  and  they  show 
little  desire  to  return  to  the  old  care-free  rela- 
tion to  life. 


During  the  War  of  the  Nations  the  govern- 
ment of  Italy  decreed  compulsory  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  By  this  ruling  all  landowners  were 
compelled  to  use  all  their  land  for  crops  or  for 
pasture,  and  to  report  results  to  the  officials  of 
their  districts. 

Only  China  and  Japan  among  the  countries 
of  the  world  have  larger  silk  production. 

Consult  Kirkland's  Short  History  of  Italy:  VII- 
lari's  Italian  Life  in  Town  and  Country;  Finne- 
more's  Italy. 

Related  Subjects.  The  following:  articles  in 
these  volumes  contain  much  information  on  the 
subject  of  Italy : 

CITIES 


Ancona 

Padua 

Baii 

Palermo 

Bologna 

Parma 

Cagrliari 

Pavia 

Catania 

Pisa 

Florence 

Pompeii 

Genoa 

Rome 

Herculaneum 

Syracuse 

Leghorn 

Taranto 

Lucca 

Turin 

Messina 

Venice 

Milan 

Verona 

Modena 

Vicenza 

Naples 

.  DIVISIONS 

Etruria 

Piedmont 

T^atium 

Sardinia.  Kingdom  of 

Lombardy 

Sicilies.  Kingdom  of 

Monaco 

the  Two 

Papal  States 

Tuscany 

ISLANDS 

See  list,  under  article  Island. 

GRADING  PRODUCTS 

Grape 

Silk 

Marble 

Sulphur 

Olive 

Wine 

MOUNTAINS 

Alban  Mountains 

Matterhom 

Alps 

Mont  Blanc 

Apennines 

Vesuvius 

Etna 

WATERS 

Adige 

Po 

Arno 

Rubicon 

Como  (lake) 

Tiber 

ITCH.  The  word  itch  is  so  descriptive  as 
to  need  no  definition.  Specialists  hold  that 
itching  comes  from  pressure  on  the  end  nen'es 
of  the  skin,  and  results  when  the  end  nen'es 
are  caught  between  thick  layers  of  skin  on  the 
outside  and  dilated  skin  capillaries  on  the 
other.  It  may  be  due  to  a  mere  nen'ous  influ- 
ence and  have  no  significance  whatsoever,  and 
it  may  come  from  general  S3rsteinic  disease, 
as  liver  or  kidney  trouble.  The  use  of  certain 
narcotic  drugs,  as  morphine,  causes  intense  and 
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pendflient  itching  of  the  nose,  probably  of  re- 
flex nervous  origin.  It  may  be  purely  mental 
in  origin,  as  the  itching  sensation  perhaps  pro- 
duced by  reading  this  article.  Itching  may 
also  be  caused  by  fimgous  growths  or  actual 
minute  insects,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  a  symp- 
tom of  certain  forms  of  itch. 
t  Various  Itch  Diseases.  Barber's  itch,  or  ring- 
worm of  the  beard,  is  caused  by  a  fungous 
growth  in  the  skin  and  hair  follicles;  baker's 
itch  is  caused  by  yeast  and  dough;  bath  itch, 
by  bathing;  bricklayer's  itch,  by  the  action  of 
lime;  coolie  itch  is  a  tropical  disease;  dhobie 
itch,  or  ringworm  of  the  armpit  and  crotch,  is 
common  in  the  Philippines;  grocers  itch  is  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  sugar  mite;  Malabar  itch 
oecixn  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  is  due  to  a 
fungous  growth ;  Norway  itch  is  produced  by  a 
parasite  on  the  wolf;  prairie  itch  is  due  to  the 
itch  mite;  straw  itch  is  caused  by  an  insect 
and  afifects  those  who  work  in  or  sleep  on 
straw ;  and,  finally,  there  is  washerwoman's  itch, 
which  is  an  eczema  from  soap  irritation. 

Home  remedies  are  not  likely  to  prove  ef- 
fective, unless  the  exact  nature  of  the  trouble 
is  known.  It  is  best  always  to  consult  a  physi- 
cian. W.A.E. 

ITHACA,  ith'aka,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  lying  west  of  Greece,  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Cepha- 
lonia  (see  Ionian  Islands).  It  covers  an  area 
of  about  thirty-seven  square  miles,  and  is  di- 
vided into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected 
by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Its  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, and  the  coast  steep  and  rocky.  Wine, 
ciurants  and  olive  oil  are  produced  by  the 
natives;  sponges  and  coral  are  important  fish- 
ery products.  In  legend  Ithaca  is  celebrated 
as  the  principality  and  home  of  Ulysses,  the 
chief  character  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  About 
1869  Schliemann,  a  German  archaeologist, 
made  important  excavations  and  identified 
several  sites  mentioned  by  Homer.  Vathi  is 
the  capital  and  chief  port  of  the  island.  Popu- 
lation, 11,000. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y.,  the  county  seat  of  Tomp- 
kins County,  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est educational  institutions  in  the  United  States 
— Cornell  University,  a  non-sectarian  school 
attended  by  nearly  6,000  students  (see  Cornell 
UNn-ERsiTY).  The  city  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state,  at  the  extreme  south- 
em  end  of  Lake  Cayuga,  a  narrow  body  of 
water  forty  miles  in  length  and  part  of  an 
inland  waterway  connecting  with  the  Erie 
Canal.    Ithaca  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the 


New  York  State  Barge  Canal  (which  see),  and 
is  thirty-seven  miles  south  of  Auburn  and  fifty- 
six  miles  northwest  of  Binghamton.  The  city 
is  served  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads,  and 
by  electric  interurban  lines.  Its  area  is  nearly 
five  square  miles.  The  population,  which  in 
1910  was  14302,  was  16,750  in  1915,  according 
to  the  state  census. 

The  city  is  picturesquely  situated;  east  and 
west  are  thickly-wooded  hills  through  which 
deep  gorges  are  cut  by  streams.  Six  Mile,  Cas- 
cadilla  and  Fall  creeks  being  the  largest;  these 
have  waterfalls  and  cascades  of  exceptional 
beauty.  Buttermilk  Falls  and  ravine.  Lick 
Brook  Falls  and  glen,  Enfield  Falls  and  glen, 
Washington,  De  Witt  and  Renwick  parks,  and 
a  number  of  suspension  bridges  are  of  special 
interest. 

Cornell  University  campus  and  the  finest 
residences  are  situated  on  East  Hill,  about  400 
feet  above  the  lake  and  city.  The  Federal 
building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  1200,000,  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  Station,  Ithaca 
City  Hospital,  the  Ezra  Cornell  Free  Library 
and  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music  are  the 
principal  downtown  buildings. 

The  industries  of  the  city  include  the  pro- 
duction of  salt,  which  is  obtained  from  driven 
wells;  the  manufacture  of  chains  for  trans- 
mission of  power;  guns,  calendar  clocks,  wall 
paper, '  gasoline  engines,  boats,  aeroplanes, 
bricks  and  cement.  Ithaca  was  settled  about 
1789,  and  was  given  its  present  name  by 
Simeon  De  Witt  in  1806.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1821  and  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1888.  Before  Ithaca  was  founded  the  prin- 
cipal village  of  the  Catawba  Indians  stood 
near  Buttermilk  Falls;  this  settlement  was 
made  in  1753,  and  in  1779  it  was  destroyed  by 
a  force  commanded  by  (jreneral  Sullivan,   m.w. 

ITO,  ee'toh,  Hirobumi,  Marquis  (1840-1909), 
a  modem  Japanese  statesman,  often  called 
"The  Father  of  the  Constitution,"  who  saw 
danger  threatening  his  country  if  it  did  not 
adopt  the  world  civilization.  He  did  all  in 
his  power  as  Prime  Minister  to  introduce  radi- 
cal reforms,  and  in  great  degree  succeeded. 
In  1871  he  visited  the  United  States,  where 
he  studied  the  coinage  system,  with  the  result 
that  he  had  a  new  system  established  in  Japan, 
with  a  mint  at  Osaka.  After  studying  the  con- 
stitutions of  various  countries  in  Europe,  he 
reconstructed  many  of  the  laws  and  codes  in 
his  own  country,  and  in  1888,  when  a  conserva- 
tive party  gained  control,  he  was  chosen  to 
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construct  the  constitution  which  forms  the 
basis  for  the  present  government.  He  directed 
Japan's  foreign  aflfairs  during  the  war  with 
China  in  1894,  and  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  went  to  Korea  as 
special  adviser  to  the  emperor,  where  he  later 
was  stationed  as  resident-general,  and  as  such 
was  practical  ruler  of  the  country,  which  later 
became  a  Japanese  province.  In  1901,  during 
another  visit  to  the  United  States,  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale 
University.  During  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  Korean  at  Harbin. 

ITURBIDE,  ec  ioor  be' tha,  Agustin  de 
(1783-1824),  a  Mexican  revolutionist  who  after- 
wards became  emperor.  He  wivs  noted  as  the 
originator  of  the  **Plan  of  Iguala"  by  which 
he  proposed  to  establish  the  independence  of 
Mexico  under  a  Spanish  Bourbon  prince.  He 
was  bom  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  but  early  in 
life  went  to  Mexico,  then  a  Spanish  province. 
In  1810  he  sened  as  lieutenant  in  a  local  regi- 
ment, but  in  1820,  on  the  breaking  out  of  an 
insurrection,  he  joined  the  royalist  forces  in 
which  cause  he  displayed  such  valor  and  ability 
that  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
northern  army.  The  "Plan  of  Iguala"  aroused 
much  opposition,  which  Iturbide  quickly  over- 
came, with  the  result  that  in  1822  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  Mexico  under  the  name 
of  Agustin  I.  The  Mexican  Congress  de- 
clared the  throne  hereditary*  in  his  family,  and 
voted  him  a  yearly  allowance  of  $1,500,000.  In 
less  tJian  a  year,  however,  the  country  was 
torn  by  civil  strife  and  insurrection,  and  in 
1823  Iturbide  was  forced  to  abdicate.  He  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  Europe  with  a  generous 
pension,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  re- 
turn. A  year  later  he  attempted  to  enter 
Mexico,  hoping  to  recover  his  crown,  but  was 
arrested  and  shot.  See  Mexico,  subtitle  His- 
tory, 

IVAN,  rt  vahn' .  the  Russian  word  for  John, 
is  the  name  of  several  nilers  distinguished  in 
the  histor>'  of  Russia,  the  most  noted  being 
the  Grand  Dukes  Ivan  III  and  Ivan  TV.  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  empire,  which  ex- 
isteil  until   1917. 

Ivan  III,  the  Great  (1440-1505).  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  Russian  empire.  His  reign  saw 
the  beginning  of  exp:in.-jion  ami  of  important 
diplomatic  relations  with  Western  Europe*,  re- 
sulting in  a  streniftlieninjs  of  the  itlf.i  of  na- 
tional unity.  He  conquered  Novgorwl  in  1477, 
increaseil  the  power  of  Moscow.  a*fumfd  the 
title    of   emperor,   and    after   his    marriage    to 


Sophia,  niece  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  added 
the  double  eagle  to  the  Russian  coat  of  arms. 

Ivan  lY,  the  Terrible  (1530-1584),  the  first 
ruler  to  assume  the  title  of  czar,  was  crowned 
in  1547.  His  reign  was  a  continual  struggle 
with  the  privileged  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  had  controlled  the  government  during  his 
youth.  Under  the  guidance  of  his  "choeen 
council"  and  the  Sobor,  or  National  Assembiy, 
a  new  code  of  laws  was  formed  which  radicaUy 
reformed  and  improved  local  self-government 
and  administration.  He  invited  learned  men 
and  artists  to  Russia,  established  conunerrial 
relations  with  England,  and  toward  the  end  of 
his  reign  conquered  Siberia.  Nevertheleas.  the 
name  Terrible  was  well  earned,  for  in  war  and 
dealing  with  insurrections,  he  was  extremely 
cniel. 

IVORY,  i'vori,  the  substance  of  which  tlw 
tusks  of  elephants  is  composed.  Ivory  is  char- 
acterized by  a  beautiful  white  c<dar,  delicate 
translucency,  perfect  elasticitT.  hardneas  oi 
texture  and  capability  of  receiving  a  high  pol- 
ish. Moreover,  it  is  a  substance  viiieh  can  be 
readily  used  for  the  most  delicate  wmrk  viuch 
the  carN'er's  or  sculptor's  art  can  pftxiooe. 

Sources  of  Supply.  Tbe  best  rr-ory  «xaes 
from  equatorial  Africa.  Tbe  ttisk?  as  a  sak 
elephant  are  larger  than  tlnne  of  The  U 
they  vary  in  length  fipom  abooi 
upward  and  weigh  from  aboot  £frr  lo  ISO 
pounds  each;  but  sometin: 
found  which  greatly  exceed 
The  tusks  of  the  Indian 


smaller.  Great  quantities  of  iriey  ramf^  in 
Siberia.  These  are  the  loBBi  T^snunt  a:  liae 
tusks  of  the  mammoth  awi  ihtt  3Stt<cadaaL 
great  animals  that  esieted  in  prs^oi&iinr  ^ansF 
(see  Mammoth;  MAffvoKK*.  T^  xqb  oe 
these  animals  have  been  kidacs.  uic 
in  the  frozen  ground  for  tMiauixtiF  ic  7 
and  are  now  being  extncteid  3£  «fmiF  mO:  ^csy 
as  coal  is  taken  from  a  ccihl  smnr.  I^uf  s 
known  as  dead  ivory,  aai  x  ]s>  3ixc  ic  siek 
good  quality  as  the  ircKy  <£  jess 
phants;  however,  some  cc 
are  remarkably  well 
kets  for  the  sale  of  rrfxr 
and  Liverpool. 

Its  Uses.    To-day  irorr  »  ibk  iir 
facture  of  a  great 
ha.s  in  consequence  a 
Billiard   baUs.   piano 
handles,  combe,  toilec 
article?  of  various 
made  from  ivory. 
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ii  naed  in  the  manufacture  of  billiard  balls. 
Nothing  is  waated  of  this  valuable  material, 
knd  every  particie  that  remains  after  the  tuak 
baa  paned  through  variouB  processes  of  manu- 
hcture,  luch  as  the  shavingB,  dust,  etc.,  is 
nred-  This  is  converted,  by  burning,  into  a 
black  powder  called  ivory  black  or  into  artists' 


s  the  tuaka,  horns  and  teeth  of 
the  hippopotamus,  walrus  and  narwhal  are  sold 
u  ivoiy.  Celluloid  and  vegetable  ivory  (ace 
Itokt  Palm)  arc  also  used  aa  substitutes,  but 
no  other  substances  take  the  beautiful  polish  of 
ivocy. 

iTOiy  CarTiDg.  There  are  in  the  Old  Teata- 
nwDt  many  references  to  the  beauty  and  value 
of  ivory,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
earlieet  specimens  of  human  art  are  carvings 
of  ivory.  Thus,  remarkably  beautiful  carvings 
on  bones  and  ivory  were  found  among  the 
objects  discovered  in  the  prehistoric  caves  of 
Dordogne,  in  the  south  of  France,  Similar 
objecta  have  been  discovered  among  the  re- 
mains left  by  the  ancient  lake  dwellers  in 
Switierland.  These  are  the  earliest  dwellings 
which  prehistoric  men  built  for  themselves,  so 
far  as  we  know.  The  men  who  produced  these 
works  lived  in  an  age  when  the  mammoth  and 
the  reindeer  were  still  roving  over  Southern 
Europe.  In  the  tombs  of  ancient  Kgypt  many 
exquiaitely-fJQC  ivory  carvings,  such  as  boxes, 
trinkets,  statuettes  iind  ihc  like.  hiL\e  been 
found.  Among  the  objects  brought  to  light  in 
the  excavations  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  were  many  works  in  ivory. 
Specimens  of  these  various  objects  can  be  seen 
in  the  great  museums  of  the  world. 

Ivory  as  a  Material  in  Fine  Arts.  Ivory  was 
an  important  mHtcrial  used  by  the  sculptors 
of  Greece.  The  body  of  many  Greek  sculp- 
tures was  made  of  wood ;  the  face,  hands  and 
other  enpo^'d  portions  of  the  statue  were 
covered  with  thin  liiyi^rs  ot  ivorj-,  while  the 
drapery,  as  welt  as  the  hair,  was  worked  in 
gold.  The  gigantic  Maiuc  of  Jupiter  in  Athens 
and  the  statue  of  the  goddepa  Pallas  in  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  woto  celebrated  exam- 
ples ot  such  sculptures.  These  statues  were 
the  masterpieces  of  Phidias. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  Renaissance,  the  art  of  ivory  carving 
had  attained  high  perfection,  and  many  ex- 
quisite works  from  these  periods  have  been 
conserved.  Since  the  second  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  many  famous  sculptors  have 
produced  works  in  ivory. 
IH 
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India  has  always  been  and  still  remains  the 
classic  home  of  the  art  of  ivory  carvings,  while 
both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  renowned 
for  their  fine  ivory  work,  executed  with  great 
skill,  patience  and  care.  03. 

IVORY,  Vegetable.    See  Ivory  Palm. 

IVORY  COAST,   a  colony  of  FVench  West 
Africa  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
between  Liberia  and  the  British  Gold  Coast 
Colony.    It  has  a  coast  line  of  380  miles,  and 
its  area  is  125,000  square  miles.    The  French 
asserted  their 
right  to  the  dis- 
trict about  1S43, 
but     the     colony 
was  not  organized 
until    1893.    The 
principal    centers 
of      trade      and 

population       are  LOCATION  MAP 

Grand       Baasam,       The  Ivory  Coast  Is  repre- 

,  ,  ,     ,  _         tiented   by    the   nearly  square 

which  has  a  fine  black  area  on  the  Atlantic 
harbor,      Assinie.  '^'""'• 

Sassandra  and  Tabou,  also  on  the  coast,  and 
the  towns  of  Abidjan  and  Aboiaso,  in  the  in- 
terior. Cocoanuts  and  rubber  are  collected, 
and  the  natives  cultivate  bananas,  pineapples, 
coffee  and  maize.  The  mahogany  forests  are 
worked,  and  gold  ia  found  on  the  Comoe  and 
Bia  rivers. 

The  colony's  ports  are  visited  by  the  steam- 
ers of  two  French  lines,  and  one  British  and 
one  German  shipping  company.  Since  1909 
there  has  been  railway  communication  between 
Abidjan  and  Dimbokro,  and  a  harbor  at  Boult 
has  also  been  constructed.  The  seat  of  admin- 
istration is  liingcrville.  There  are  a  number  of 
public  and  Roman  Catholic  private  schools,  and 
telegraph  and  telephone  tines  coimect  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  The  yearly  revenue  is  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  a  growing  development. 
Population,  1912,  1,417,000;  of  these,  Euro- 
peans numbered  about  1,100. 

IVORY  PALM,  a  handsome  South  American 
tree  whose  nuts  have  become  an  important 
article  ot  commerce.  They  have  been  used 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory  but- 
tons, as  well  aa  chessmen  and  small  ornaments. 
The  tree,  properly  known  as  the  tagua  palm 
among  the  natives  who  gather  the  nuts,  grows 
very  slowly  to  a  height  of  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  with  large,  gorgeous  leaves  shooting  out 
from  the  thick  central  stalk  like  graceful, 
green  ostrich  plumes.  Fragrant  white  blossoms 
grow  at  the  base  of  the  lowest  leaves,  where 
later  a  large,  rough,  brown  bur  appears.    Within 


the  bur  sixty  to  ninety  nuts,  the  size  of  wal- 
nuts, are  incased  until  they  ripen,  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  bur  splits  open,  letting  the 


IVORY  PALM 
negritos,  aa  they  are  often  called,  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  kernel  of  the  nut,  when  ripe,  is 
soft,  juicy  and  edible,  but  after  being  dried 
it  becomes  a  very  hard,  white  composition 
which  looks  so  much  like  ivoiy  that  it  is  called 
vegetable  ivory. 


The  trees,  which  live  to  be  seventy-five  to 
100  years  old,  begin  bearing  nuts  in  iheir  sixth 
year.    As  the  texture  of  vegetable  ivory  is  such 
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that  it  readily  absorbs  dyes  and  also  takes  on  a 
high  permanent  polish,  the  nuts  are  shipped  in 
great  quantities  for  making  buttons.  Over 
20,000  tons  of  them,  worth  Sl,700,000,  arc 
shipped  from  Ecuador  alone  each  year.  See 
Button,  for  illustration. 

IVY,  i'vi,  a  hardy,  climbing  plant,  with 
fhining  and  waxlike  leaves  tliat  vary  in  form 
from  three  to  five  lobea.  Its  perpetual  green- 
ness gives  it  a  beautiful  appearance;  it  lives 
many  years,  and  is  known  and  valued  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  world.  The  common,  or 
English,  ivy  has  inconspicuous  flowers  and  is 
one  of  the  favorite  coverings  for  walls,  and 
presents  the  characteristics  of  a  clinging  vine. 
Its  creepers  hold  firmly  even  to  quite  smooth 
walls,  and  it  thrives  in  all  locations  where  no 
other  plant  exposed  to  the  wind  could  grow. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  its  leaves  change  to 
crimson  and  scarlet  when  touched  by  the  frost. 

Ground  Ivy.  The  ground  ivy  bears  but  little 
resemblance  to  the  cotnmon  ivy.  It  is  a  creep- 
ing plant,  with  a  hairy  stem,  usually  tinged 
with  pink.  It  blooms  all  summer  and  is  com- 
mon in  waste  places  and  along  roadsides.  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  of  ivy  grow  in  circles 
close  to  the  stem,  and  each  flower  is  a  purple 
or  blue  tube ;  inside  the  corolla-tube  are  four 
small,  jiellow-headed  stamens.  Dickens  said 
of  the  ivy  in  his  Pkkvrick  Papers: 

Oh.  a  dainty  plant  Is  the  Ivy  Rreen, 
That  creepeth  o"er  ruins  old ! 
Poison  Ivy,  a  three-leaved  American  shrub 
which,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  poisonous  to 
the  touch,  affecting  some  persons  more  severely 
than  others.    Growing  in  all  locations,  some- 
times near  the  Virginia  creeper,  which  has  five 
leaves,  it  is  often 
confused  with  the 
latter.  An  unfail- 
ing way  to  iden- 
tify   the    two    is 
to  remember  that 
theletterVsUnda 
for    the    number 
five   and    is  also 
the  first  letter  in 
the  word  Virginia. 
The   poison  ivy's 
leaves  are  glae^r, 

dark    green;    its  POISON  IVT 

small  flowers,  greenish;  ita  berries,  white  and 
waxy.  The  latter  fuinisb  food  for  the  birds 
until  late  in  winter.  In  the  fall  the  leaves 
are  beautifully  colored  toA  very  attriMstive,  but 
beware  of  gathering  themi 


M  J  is  the  tenth  letter  in  the  English  alphabet.    Like  the  letter  i  it  was 

I    ^  derived  from  the  Phoenician  yod,  which  it  resembles  more  closely  than 

^  B      I  does  i,  because  yod  was  also  a  coDSonant,     In  early  English  no  distinc- 

^^     J  tion  was  made  between  i  and  ;,  and  even  after  two  forms  existed  for 

the  two  letters,  there  seemed  to  be  no  distinction  in  their  usage;  but 

little  by  little  the  j  came  to  be  used  exclusively  as  a  consonant.  The 
sound  value  of  j  is  not  what  it  was  with  the  Romans,  theirs  being  rather  the  sound  of  the 
English  y,  which  is  retained  in  the  word  fmllcluiak.  Other  languages  which  were  derived 
from  the  Latin  have  changed  the  sound  of  this  letter  also,  the  French  and  Portuguese 
giving  it  a  sound  which  resembles  that  of  English  ih,  and  the  Spanish  making  of  it  an 
aspinite,  like  English  h.  Spanish  namea  of  places,  as  San  Jose,  San  Juan,  have  made 
people  familiar  with  this  use  of  the  Irttcr  ;. 


JABISn,  jab'iroo,  the  only  true  Mork  found 
in  North  America.  It  is  common  in  the  trop- 
ics, and  occasionally  a  jabiru  is  seen  as  far 
north  as  Texas.  It  is  a  very  lai^e  bird,  about 
four  feet  long  and  seven  feet  across  the  wings, 
with  a  huge  bill  which  is  extremely  thick  at 
the  base,  a  foot  long  and  curbed  upward  at  the 
tip.  \iB  plumage  is  pure  white,  while  the  bill 
and  lep,  as  well  as  the  head  and  neck,  which 
are  destitute  of  feathers,  arc  all  black,  except 
for  a  red  ring  around  the  lower  part  of  HiC 
neck.    See  Stohk. 


foreground,  the  Asiatic. 

JACAMA,  jak' 
lated  to  the  pic 


a  small  wading  bird  re- 
remarkable  for  its  long 


toes  and  nails,  which  enable  it  to  run  easily 
over  the  floating  leaves  of  large  aquatic  plants 
in  search  of  food.  The  various  species  are 
distributed  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
globe.  An  Oriental  species,  which  is  called  the 
surgeon  bird,  has  a  long  tail  resembling  that  of 
a  pheasant.  It  is  brownish  above  and  purplish 
below,  and  has  a  white  head  and  wings.  Na- 
tive artists,  from  India  to  Japan,  delight  to 
paint  the  jacana.  A  typical  American  species, 
found  in  the  tropics  and  as  far  north  as  Texas, 
has  purplish-chestnut  plumage,  and  is  equipped 
with  strong  spurs,  one  in  the  bend  of  each 
wing.  In  general  appearance  and  habits  it  re- 
sembles the  gallinule  (which  see),  or  mud  hen. 
See  Plover. 

JACKAL,  jak'aw!,  a  kind  of  wild  dog  inhab- 
iting Asia,  Africa  and  Southeastern  Europe. 
The  Arabs  call  the  animal  the  "howler,"  be- 
cause of  the  dismal  cries  it  utters  during  the 
night.  In  appearance  the  jackal  resembles  a 
fox,  with  grayish-yell  Qw  fur  and  bushy  tail. 
It  is  seldom  more  than  fifteen  inches  high, 
from  shoulder  to  ground.  The  animals  bunt 
in  packs,  usually  at  night.  Because  it  is  not 
above  feeding  on  carrion,  the  erroneous  notion 
once  prevailed  that  the  jackal  helped  the  lion 
to  track  down  prey,  satisfying  itself  afterwards 
with  the  remnants  of  the  feast.  It  is  timid, 
and  is  easily  domesticated.    The  black-backed 


jackd,  an  African  species,  is  prized  for  its  fur, 
which  is  more  highly-colored  than  that  of  the 
common  variety. 


Btron  :  Siege  of  Corinth. 
JACK'DAW,  a  common  European  bird  of 
the  crow  species.  It  is  deep  black  in  color, 
with  a  grayish  fringe  around  the  neck,  and  is 
usually  about  fourteen  inches  in  length.  It  is 
a  very  sociable  bird  and  frequents  towns  and 


JACKDAWS 

villages,  building  its  nest  in  spires  and  holes 
in  trees.  Jackdaivs  make  intelligent  pets,  but 
are  mischievous,  like  the  crow,  and  will  steal 
any  small,  bright  object  that  attracts  their  at- 
tention. One  of  the  best  known  of  the  In- 
goldsby  legends  is  a  story  of  a  jackdaw  who 
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stole  a  cardin&l'a  ring  and  was  cursed  until  he 
restored  it. 

JACK-IK-THE-PDLPIT,  or  IHDJAH  TUR- 
IflP,   a  quaint  American  wild  flower  of  the 
moist  woodlands  and  thickets,  found  growing 
from  Nova  Scotia  southward  to  the  Gulf  states 
and  as  far  west  as  Minnesota.    It  belongs  to 
the  arum  family 
and  is  related  to 
the      calla     lily. 
Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit    has    been 
aptly  named.  The 
tiny      greenish- 
yellow  Bowers  of 
this     plant     are 
clustered  on   the 
lower   part   of   a 
smooth,     slender 
stalk,   called  the 
spadir,  which    is 
enveloped    by    a 
curving,     leaflike 

spaine  wnose  preaches  to-clay. 

broad,   overhang-       Under  the  green  trees 
ing    flap     is    the       areen  Is  his  surpllcel 
sounding-board  of 
the  "pulpit." 

The  spathc  is 
pale  green  in 
color,  more  or 
less  striped  with 

purple  and  brownish  lines.  This  odd-shaped 
plant  may  be  seen  in  blossom  from  April  to 
June;  the  flowers  are  followed  by  cUisters  of 
smooth,  red  berries,  which  the  Indians  at  one 
time  used  to  boil  for  food.  The  plant  grows 
from  a  tumiplike  root  filled  with  a  fiery  juice, 
sometimes  used  in  concoctii^  domestic  medi- 
cine. The  root,  though  tasteless  when  boiled, 
was  eaten  by  the  Indiana. 


ttle  priest  stands. 

Green  Ongers  playing 

Unseen  on  wind-lyres — 
Low  sInKing  bird  voices — 


.  President  of  the 
)  1S37.  the  seventh 
I  an  age  which  pro- 


men,  Jackson  was  peihapa  the  most  striking 
character  of  his  day.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  a  fighter  by  preference,  and  a  poli- 
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tician  through  circumstance.  He  was  violent 
and  quick  in  temper  and  loved  a  fight  for  its 
own  sake. 

He  was  constantly  involved  in  quarrels,  and 
nearly  always  was  firraly  convinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  own  opinions.  Yet  he  was  not 
arrogant  or  egotistical,  and  could  be  easily  in- 
fluenced by  those  who  understood  him.  As  a 
boy  he  had  practically  no  schooling,  and  had 
been  allowed  to  nm  wild ;  yet  as  a  man  he  had 
dignity  and  courteous  manners,  and  he  could 
express  himself  in  a  vigorous  style.  He  was 
in  many  ways  typical  of  the  times  and  of  the 
section  he  represented.  He  was  a  frontiersman 
and  not,  like  his  predecessors  in  the  Presidency, 
an  aristocrat  trained  to  govern.  His  election 
was  significant  because  it  was  visible  evidence 
that  a  new  spirit  was  working  in  the  United 
States.  Jackson  was  the  first  President  who 
belonged  to  the  "common  people." 

A  character  as  strong  as  Jackson's  was  bound 
to  leave  a  deep  impress  on  American  history, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  calling  his  two 
terms  the  "reign  of  Andrew  Jackson."  He  en- 
tered office  practically  without  fixed  political 
opinions,  yet  almost  every  important  event 
of  his  administration  bears  the  stamp  of  his 
personal  influence.  With  the  exception  of  Van 
Buren,  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  little 
more  than  a  committee  to  carry  out  his  orders. 
On  the  other  hand,  Jackson  often  accepted 
advice  from  his  intimate  friends  (see  Kitchen 
Cabinet),  and  some  of  the  measures  which  are 
most  closely  associated  with  his  name  were 
really  the  work  of  others.  Such,  for  example, 
was  the  introduction  of  the  spoils  system  (see 
subhead  below),  which  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
Van  Buren.  It  has  been  said  of  Jackson  that 
he  was  not  a  great  President,  but  that  he  was 
a  great  party  President.  With  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson  is  considered  the  creator  of  the 
Democratic  party;  if  Jefferson  may  be  said  to 
have  drawn  the  plan  for  the  structure,  Jackson 
erected  it. 

His  Youth  and  Early  Manhood.  Andrew 
Jackson  was  born  on  March  15,  1767.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  the  honor  being 
claimed  both  by  North  Carolina  and  by  South 
Carolina.  Jackson  himself  always  believed  that 
he  was  bom  near  Waxhaw  Creek,  in  Lancaster 
County,  S.  C,  and  most  of  his  biographers 
agree  with  him.  His  father,  also  named  An- 
drew Jackson,  was  a  poor  farm  laborer,  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  who  with  his  wife  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  in  1765  and  settled  on 
Twelve-Mile  Creek,  near  the  border  between 


North  and  South  Carolina.  The  region  was 
unsurveyed  and  sparsely  settled,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  were  not  sure  in  which 
colony  they  lived.  It  is  now  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Jackson  cabin  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  boundary. 

Andrew  Jackson,  the  father,  died  in  1767, 
only  a  few  days  before  the  birth  of  a  son,  who 
was  named  for  him.  The  Widow  Jackson  was 
a  well-meaning  mother,  but  she  placed  little 
restraint  upon  her  children.  Andrew  was  the 
youngest  of  three  sons,  but  he  became  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  indulged  his  enthusiasm  for  horse 
racing  and  cock  fighting,  and  was  always,  with- 
out being  malicious  about  it,  ready  to  fight 
anybody.  His  mother  died  as  the  result  of 
fever  contracted  while  nursing  American  sol- 
diers held  prisoners  by  the  British  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  his  two  brothers  were 
killed.  Andrew  himself,  though  a  lad  barely 
in  his  'teens,  was  once  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British.  Several  times  during  the  war  the 
British  raided  the  western  part  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  recruits 
and  strengthening  the  Tories  in  that  region. 
On  one  of  these  raids  in  1781  a  British  officer 
ordered  young  Andrew  to  black  his  boots.  The 
boy,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  refused,  whereupon  the 
officer  struck  him  with  his  sword,  wounding 
him  slightly,  and  then  carried  him  off  a  pris- 
oner. These  experiences  gave  the  boy  a  hearty 
hatred  of  the  English,  which  he  never  lost. 

The  death  of  his  mother  and  brothers  left 
Andrew  alone  in  the  world,  and  for  several 
years  he  drifted,  supporting  himself  by  such 
work  as  he  could  get.  In  1784  he  began  to 
study  law  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty.  In  1788 
he  was  appointed  public  prosecutor  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina,  the  region 
now  forming  the  state  of  Tennessee.  This  was 
a  difficult  position  for  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
one,  but  Jackson's  energy  and  persistence  car- 
ried him  over  many  rough  places.  He  made 
some  enemies  and  many  friends,  and  soon  was 
one  of  the  beat-known  men  in  the  region.  He 
also  won  a  wife,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Rachel 
Robards,  the  daughter  of  one  of  Tennessee's 
pioneer  settlers;  the  marriage  took  place  in 
1791. 

In  Politics  and  Business.  Jackson  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  in  1796  which 
adopted  a  constitution  for  Tennessee,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
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self  by  his  violent  oppoeition  to  President 
Washington.  In  1797  lie  was  elected  United 
States  Senator,  but  he  resigoed  in  the  next 
year,  and  was  for  six  years  judge  of  the  Ten- 
oeaaee  supreme  court.    For  a  number  of  yeara 
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While  not  llie  greatest  man  ol  hie  day,  he  was 
a  unique.  commandlnB  flgure.  nt  once  one  of  the 
most  maligned  ani]  most  honored  men  In  Ameri- 
can history. 

Jackson  conducted  a  store,  maoaged  his  plaO' 
tatioD,  and  fought  occasional  duels,  in  one  of 
which  he  killed  his  opponent.  It  was  about 
that  time,  after  1305,  that  he  became  intimate 
with  Aaron  Burr,  but  it  is  evident  he  did  not 
suspect  Burr  of  treachery. 

As  a  Soldier.  The  War  of  1812  gave  Jackson 
the  great  opportunity  of  his  life.  Up  to  that 
time  he  was  only  a  local  figure,  Jind  even  in 
Tennessee  hia  prestige  was  declining.  There 
is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  early  careers  of 
Jackson  and  U.  S.  Grant.  Both  were  bom  of 
parents  in  modest  circumstances,  and  both  won 
distinction  early,  Jackson  in  law.  Grant  in  the 
army.  Then  they  seemed  to  squander  their 
time,  and  it  appeared  they  were  about  to  join 
the  class  of  middle-aged  men  who  had  failed 
to  succeed.  Jackson  was  forty-five  when  the 
War  of  1812  began;  Grant  was  nearly  forty 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Secession.  War 
made  both  men  national  heroes  and  brought 
to  them  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Since  1802  Jackson  had  been  major-general 
of  (he  Tennessee  militia,  and  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  news  of  the  declarolioa  of  war, 
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he  offered  his  services  and  2,000  n 
the  President.  On  January,  1813,  be  was  or- 
dered to  New  Orleans,  and  in  March  was 
organiiing  his  troops  at  Natchec,  when  he 
unexpectedly  received  ordets  to  disband  his 
forces  and  send  the  men  home.  Jackson  was 
furious  that  no  pay,  rations  or  transptvtatioD 
bad  been  provided  for  the  men,  SOO  miles 
from  home.  On  his  own  responsibility  he 
secured  transportation  for  the  men  in  a  body, 
and  the  United  States  government  was  lat«r 
induced  to  reimburse  him.  Later  in  the  year 
1813  Jackson  commanded  a  body  of  Tennessee 
volunteers  in  a  campaign  against  the  Creek 
Indians,  whom  he  defeated  decisively  at 
Horseshoe  Bend  in  Alabama.  This  victory 
brought  him  again  into  general  public  notice, 
and  in  1814  he  was  commiesioiied  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army.  Assigned  to  com- 
mand is  the  South,  he  asked  permission  from 
Washington  to  attack  Penaacola,  Fla.,  then 
Spanish  territory  but  used  by  the  British  as 
a  base  of  operations.  When  an  answer  failed 
to  arrive  promptly,  Jackson  took  the  responsi- 
bility on  himself  and  captured  the  town.  The 
victory  was  important  because  it  l^ft  him  free 
to  supervise  the  defense  of  New  Orleans. 

Battle  of  New  Orleans.  On  December  1, 
1814,  when  Jackson  arrived  at  New  Orleans, 
the  city  was  without  defenses.  In  a  frensy  of 
energy  he  inspired  hia  army  with  his  own  en- 
thusiasm. Breastworks  were  soon  constructed, 
trenches  dug,  and  all  preparations  made  against 
attack.  Jackson  prtKlaimed  martial  law  and 
ruled  the  community  with  an  iron  hand.  He 
quelled  a  threatening  mutiny  and  approved 
the  execution  of  six  mutineers.  He  also  ar- 
rested a  judge  who  attempted  to  resist  the 
enforcement  of  martial  law.  When  civil  law 
was  reestablished  the  court  retaliated  by  fin- 
ing Jackson  $1,000,  but  thirty  yeara  later  Con- 
gress refunded  the  amount  with  interest,  a  total 
of  S2,700. 

Jackson's  unparalleled  energy,  however,  bore 
fruit.  After  several  minor  attacks  in  Decem- 
ber, 1S14,  the  British  made  a  grand  assault  on 
January  8,  1815.  They  were  defeated  with 
heavy  loss,  and  Jackson,  the  victor,  became  a 
national  hero.  The  Battle  of  New  Orieam 
was  the  only  notable  victory  won  on  land  by 
the  Americans  during  the  war,  and  it  ma 
fought,  strange  to  say,  two  weeks  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  In  those  days  of 
slow  communication  neither  army  knew  until 
weeks  later  that  the  war  wu  over.  Sm  Waa 
OF  1812. 


Indian  Campaigns,  and  Governor  of  Florida. 
After  receiviag  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his 
senices,  Jackson  woa  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Southern  division  of  the  United 
States  army.  Occasional  Indian  raids  had 
given  great  trouble,  and  in  1S16  Jackson  led 
ha  army  against  the  Seminole.',  whom  he  de- 
feated and  pursued  into  Spanish  Florida.'  His 
Kiiurc  of  Pcnsacola  and  his  arbhrary  execution 
of  two  British  subjects,  who  were  accused  of 
■tining  up  the  Indian.'',  caused  great  excite- 
ment both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
land. Efforts  were  made  in  Congress  to  secure 
a  vote  of  censure  against  hii:i,  and  much  angry 
correspondence  passed  between  the  British 
Foreign  Office  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  then 
Secretary  of  State.  Jackson's  arbitrary  con- 
duct in  these  cases  was  later  held  against  him 
by  his  political  opponents,  but  for  the  time 
being  the  controversy  was  closed  by  the  eea- 
aion  of  Florida  to  the  United  States,  in  1819. 
Jackson  was  appointed  military  governor  of 
the  new  territory,  but  hold  the  office  for  less 
than  a  year— long  enough,  however,  to  have 
one  sharp  conflict  with  the  civil  authorities. 

Politics  and  the  Presidency.  Jackson's  mili- 
tary career  was  now  at  an  end.  It  had  made 
him  one  of  the  moat  conspicuous  men  in  the 


United  States,  and  a  hero  on  the  frontier.  The 
Tennessee  legislature,  as  early  as  1822,  sug- 
gested hia  nomination  for  President,  and  in 
1624  formally  proposed  hia  name  as  the  Demo- 
cratic cantiidate.  In  the  election,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  article  on  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Jackson  received  more  electoral  votes 
than  any  other  candidate,  but  did  not  have  a 
majority.  Under  the  Constitution,  therefore, 
the  choice  was  left  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  elected  Adams.  Jackson  and 
his  followers  were  enraged  at  what  they  called 
the  "corrupt  bargain"  between  Adams  and 
Henry  Cluy.  Clay's  influence  in  the  House 
certainly  won  the  Presidency  for  Adams,  and 
the  latter  appointed  Clay  Secretary  of  State, 
but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
charge  of  a  "bargain"  to  this  effect  waa  with- 
out foundation. 

Jackson,  however,  seems  to  have  been  told 
and  to  have  believed  that  he  was  deliberately 
cheated  out  of  the  Presidency,  and  the  more 
he  thought  about  it  the  more  bitter  he  became 
toward  Clay  and  Adams.  This  personal  ani- 
mosity soon  led  to  a  break  in  the  Democratic 
{or  Democratic-Republican)  party,  the  follow- 
ers of  Adams  and  Clay  assuming  the  name 
of  National  Republicans.    Jackson  was  elected 
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United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  1823, 
but  resigned  in  1825  and  thereafter  threw  all 
his  energies  into  opposition  to  the  Adams  ad- 
ministration. Almost  from  the  day  of  Adams' 
inauguration,  Jackson  kept  in  view  the  next 
Presidential  election.  In  1828  he  had  his  re- 
venge, and  was  elected  President  by  an  electo- 
ral vote  of  178  to  83  for  Adams.  Calhoun,  who 
was  Vice-President  under  Adams,  was  reelected. 

His  Administration,  1829-1837.  The  eight 
years  during  which  Jackson  was  President  re- 
flect with  considerable  accuracy  the  character 
of  the  man.  The  administration,  it  has  been 
said,  was  "distinctly  one  of  conflict,"  and  when 
Jackson  was  not  engaged  in  some  political 
struggle  he  was  upsetting  traditions  and  con- 
ventions of  every  kind.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  acts  of  the  administration,  which  in- 
cluded the  introduction  of  the  spoils  system, 
the  Nullification  controversy,  and  the  fight 
against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  constructive. 

The  Spoils  System.  One  of  the  first  indica- 
tions of  Jackson's  policy  was  the  removal  of 
most  of  the  government  officials,  even  to  post- 
masters in  small  villages  and  customs  inspec- 
tors. Jackson's  motives  were  not  dishonor- 
able; he  believed  that  the  government  had 
become  "bureaucratic,"  and  consequently  aris- 
tocratic, and  felt  that  to  substitute  his  own 
partisans  was  merely  to  make  the  government 
democratic.  The  slogan  of  the  President's  par- 
tisans was  "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils." 
Quite  aside  from  Jackson's  honesty  of  purpose, 
he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  appointing  to 
office  many  persons  whose  only  recommenda- 
tion was  that  they  were  Jackson  Democrats. 

In  the  forty  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  inauguration  of  Washington  in  1789  and 
the  inauguration  of  Jackson,  only  seventy-four 
government  employees  had  been  dismissed,  and 
all  of  these  for  good  reasons.  During  the  first 
twelve  months  of  his  administration  Jackson 
dismissed  over  2,000  employees,  with  scarcely 
an  exception  because  they  belonged  to  the 
political  opposition.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that 
Jackson  wilfully  corrupted  the  civil  service, 
but  it  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  he  intro- 
duced into  the  Federal  government  the  system 
which  William  L.  Marcy  and  Van  Buren  had 
already  perfected  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
a  system  in  which  the  privilege  of  appointing 
officeholders  was  made  one  of  the  chief  func- 
tions of  government.  It  is  true,  therefore, 
that  Jackson  was  the  first  President  to  build 
a  political  "machine"  on  the  basis  of  patron- 


age, and  he  fastened  on  the  United  States  a 
system  which  bred  corruption  for  half  a  century. 

The  Tariff  and  Nullificatum.  In  1828,  shortly 
before  the  close  of  John  Quincy  Adams'  ad- 
ministration, Congress  passed  a  law  providing 
a  high  protective  tariff.  This  law,  called  the 
"Tariff  of  Abominations,"  was  especially  dis- 
liked in  the  South,  where  it  was  felt  that  high 
duties  on  foreign  manufactured  goods  would 
lead  to  discrimination  against  American  cotton 
and  other  raw  products.  The  act  was  resented 
particularly  in  South  Carolina,  but  it  caused 
indignation  throughout  the  South  and  led  to 
the  first  clear  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
nullification  (which  see).  This  statement  was 
made  in  1830  by  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  in  the  course  of  the  fa- 
mous debate  with  Webster.  The  Webster- 
Hayne  debate,  in  which  slavery,  nullification 
and  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitution  were 
discussed  with  impassioned  eloquence,  is  nota- 
ble in  the  Constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Two  years  later,  in  1832,  Congress  passed 
another  high-tariff  law.  The  South  Carolina 
legislature  at  once  declared  this  law  and  the 
tariff  law  of  1828  unconstitutional,  therefore 
"null  and  void,"  and  threatened  to  secede 
from  the  Union  if  any  attempts  should  be 
made  to  collect  customs  duties  in  accordance 
with  these  acts.  Jackson  was  personally  op" 
posed  to  such  high-tariff  laws,  but  he  prepared 
to  execute  the  laws  by  force.  He  ordered 
troops  to  be  concentrated  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  Charleston,  sent  two  warships  to 
Charleston  harbor,  persuaded  Congress  to  pass 
the  Force  Bill,  and  in  a  stinging  proclamation 
warned  the  people  of  South  Carolina  not  to 
resist  the  law.  Vice-President  Calhoun  re- 
signed his  office,  was  at  once  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  and 
in  fiery  speeches  defended  the  state  and  main- 
tained its  right  to  nullify  and  to  secede.  Open 
hostilities  seemed  unavoidable,  when  a  compro- 
mise tariff  was  arranged,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Henry  Clay,  "the  great  pacificator." 
Jackson's  vigorous  actions,  however,  tempora- 
rily halted  the  excessive  states-rights  move- 
ment.   See  FoHCE  Bills. 

The  Fight  against  the  Bank,  Jackson's  op- 
position to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
not  economic,  but  political.  He  was  persuaded 
that  the  "money  power"  of  the  United  States, 
led  by  the  bank,  was  preparing  to  crush  hino, 
and  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  '^oomiiioii 
people."   In  his  first  mesBage  to  CoDgreBS  Jack- 
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I.    Earljr  Years 


( 1 )  Birth  and  parentage 

(2)  Youth 

(a)   Experiences  during  Revolutionary 
War 

(3)  Study  of  law 

( 4 )  Appointed  prosecutor  on  western  fron- 

tier 

II.    Beirinniiiflrs  of  Public  Life 

( 1 )  Tennessee  constitutional  convention 

(2)  In  the  House  of  Representatives 

(3)  In  the  Senate 

(4)  Judge  of  Tennessee  supreme  court 

(5)  Military  career 

<  6 )   Governor  of  Florida 

(7)   Elections  of  1824  and  1828 

III.   Admlnlatratlon 

( 1 )   Governmental  affairs 

(a)   The  "Spoils  System" 

1.  Dismissal  of  2,000  employees 

2.  Effects 

a.  Corruption 

b.  Creation    of    political    "ma- 

chine" 
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(b)The  tariff  and  nullification 

1.  The  "tariff  of  abominations" 

2.  South  Carolina's  threat  of  se- 

cession 

3.  Webster-Hayne  debates 

4.  Force  Bills 

5.  Compromise  Tariff 

(c)  Financial  affairs 

1.  The    flght   against    the    United 

States  Banlc 

2.  Surplus  in  Treasury 

3.  The  "Specie  Circular" 

4.  The  panic 

(d)  Indian  affairs 

1.  Black  Hawk  War 

2.  Seminole  War 
Other  events 

(a)  Arkansas  and  Michigan  admitted 

(b)  The  Liberator  founded 

(c)  The  Texas  question 

(d)  Death  of  Madison  and  Monroe 

(e)  Invention  of  reaping  machine 
Election  of  1836 

( a )  Issues 

(b)  Candidates 

(c)  Results 

lasting  Influence  of  Jackson 


Questions 

What  resemblances  are  there  between  the  life  of  Jackson  and  the  life  of  Grant? 

How  did  the  number  of  employees  dismissed  by  Jackson  from  government  offices 
compare  with  the  number  dismissed  in  all  the  preceding  administrations? 

To  what  two  Presidents  was  Jackson  violently  opposed? 

How  has  the  name  of  this  President  become  proverbial  in  politics? 

Tell  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  Jackson's  hatred  of  the  English. 

When  and  how  did  he  believe  himself  to  have  been  cheated  out  of  a  high  office? 

How  was  the  slavery  struggle  intensified  during  this  administration? 

Why  is  it  impossible  to  tell  in  what  stat«  Jackson  was  bom? 

When  did  Jackson  fail  of  election,  though  receiving  more  electoral  votes  than 
any  other  candidate? 

How  did  the  government  propose  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury? 
What  were  the  results  of  the  policy? 

When  did  Jackson  almost  precipitate  a  break  with  England? 

When  and  why  were  resolutions  of  censure  against  him  passed  by  the  Senate? 

What  important  battle  did  he  fight  with  an  enemy  that  was  no  longer  an  enemy? 

Who  was  "the  great  pacificator,"  and  what  part  did  he  play  in  this  administration? 

When  did  Jackson  attack  and  capture  a  town  on  his  own  responsibility? 

What  wjis  the  "tariff  of  abominations"  and  what  part  did  it  play  in  leading 
up  to  the  War  of  Secession? 
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Bon  bad  showed  his  hostility  to  the  Bank,  and 

when  Coagresa,  in  1832,  ralhed  to  its  support 
and  voted  to  renew  its  charter  for  twenty  years 
after  1836,  Jackson  vetoed  the  bill.  The  re- 
chartering  of  the  Bank  became  the  chief  issue 
of  the  Presidential  election  of  1832,  in  which 
Jackson  received  210  electoral  votes  to  49  tor 
Henry  Clay.  This  overwhelming  victory  Jack- 
son interpreted  as  a  vindication  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bank.  He  ordered  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  withdraw  the  government's 
deposits  from  the  Bank.  The  Secretary  re- 
fused to  obey  the  instructions,  was  displaced 
by  another  who  alao  refused  and  was  also  dis- 
placed, and  it  was  not  until  September,  1833, 
that  Jackson  found  and  appointed  a  man  will- 
ing as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obey  his 
orders.  The  withdrawal  of  the  government's 
deposits  practically  ended  the  Bank's  activities. 
Jackson's  high-handed  actions  in  the  fight 
against  the  Bank  led  the  Senate  to  pass  for- 
mal resolutions  of  censure  upon  him,  a  course 
without  precedent.  The  resolutions  were  ex- 
punged from  the  Senate  records  by  vote  in 
1837. 

The  Surplus  and  the  Specie  Circular.  The 
Bank  of  the  Unit«d  States  was  not  the  only 
evidence  of  Jackson's  financial  policy.  In  July, 
1836,  he  ordered  the  issue  of  the  famous 
"Specie  Circular,"  which  directed  government 
agents  to  accept  only  gold  or  silver  in  payment 
for  public  lands.  This  order  created  great  ex- 
citement in  the  West,  where  much  of  the  cur- 
rency in  circulation  was  the  notes  of  unstable, 
or  "wild-cat,"  banks.  In  the  meantime  the 
high  tariffs  were  bringing  in  more  money  than 
the  government  needed,  the  national  debt  was 
extinguished  and  a  surplus  was  piling  up. 
Congress,  a  month  before  the  Specie  Circular 
was  issued,  provided  that  any  surplus  exceed- 
ing $5,000,000  should  be  divided  among  the 
states  as  a  loan.  The  surplus,  unfortunately, 
was  in  the  hands  of  about  eighty  prominent 
banks,  who  had  regarded  it  almost  as  a  per- 
manent loan,  and  used  it  as  the  basis  of  an 
inflated  credit.  Suddenly  called  on  to  return 
this  money,  the  banks  were  obliged  to  call  in 
their  loans.  The  restriction  of  credit  coincided 
with  a  financial  crisis  in  Europe,  which  caused 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton.  All  of  these  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  start  a  panic  which 
broke  just  as  Jackson  went  out  of  the  ofBce 
and  left  the  burden  to  Van  Buren. 

Other  Governmental  Affairs.  Jackson's  vig- 
orous attitude  against  nullification  in  South 
Carolina  is  in  contrast  to  his  refusal  to  act 
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against  Georgia.  Soon  after  Jackson's  first  in- 
auguration Georgia  passed  a  law  ouaUng  the 
Cherokee  Indians  from  lands  which  they  held 
by  treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  Indians 
appealed  to  the  President  for  protection  in 
their  rights,  but  were  told  that  he  bad  "no 
power  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  sovereignty 
of  any  state  over  all  wbo  may  be  within  its 
limits."  This  was  his  decision  in  1830.  but  two 
years  later  his  position  was  reversed.  In  1832 
the  Indians  in  the  West  gave  some  trouble 
(see  Black  Hawk),  and  in  1835  the  Seminoles 
began  a  warfare  which  cost  the  United  States 
SSO,000,000  and  several  thousand  lives. 

Foreign  relations  during  Jackson's  term  were 
of  little  importance,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  secured  from  Great  Britaim  the 
right  of  direct  and  unrestricted  trade  in  the 
British  West  Indies. 

Slavery  arid  Domestic  Probletm.    TwoBtatcs, 
Arkansas  in  1836  and  Michigan  in  1837,  weie 
admitted    to    the    Union  while  Jackson  was 
President.     The  admission  of  new  states  was 
closely  related  to  the  great  problem  of  slavery. 
A  new  period  in  the  slavery  controversy  was 
inaugurated  by  the  founding  of  The  Ltbenttor 
by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  1831,  and  hence- 
forth  the   Abolitionists   (which  see)    gave   the 
defenders    of    slavery    no    peace.     About  this 
tiroe   Texas   was   beginning   its   war  for   inde- 
pendence.   It  was  rightly  believed  that  an  in- 
dependent Texas 
would    soon     be 
annexed    to    the 
United  States,  and 
its  great  area  could 
then  be   divided 
into  several  states 
to    presen-e    the 
balance    between 
the     North    and 
South.    The  Sen- 
ate of  the  United 
States  resolved  to 
recognize   Texas 
as  an  independent 
nation,    but    the 
House    defeated 
the  resolution. 

The   death    of        '^^E<*^„^^'^°?. 
,,  ,oo.  ■*■'    The  Hermltags." 

M on roe    in    1831 

and  of  Madison  in  1836.  the  organiaation  of  the 
Mormon  Church  in  1830,  and  the  invention  (d 
the  reaping  machine  by  Cyrus  H.  McCormiefc 
in  1831,  are  miscellaneous  events  worthy  of 
notice.    At  the  end  of  his  second  term,  Jmekmm 
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retired  to  his  home,  "The  HenniUge,"  near 
Nmahville,  Tenn.,  where  he  pawed  away  on 
June  S,  1845,  in  his  Kventy-cighth  year. 

JackMin'i  Inflnence.  Jackson,  with  the  pos- 
■ible  exception  of  George  Washington  and 
Hieodore  Roosevelt,  is  perhaps  the  only  Presi- 
dent of  whom  it  can  be  eaid  that  he  left  office 
more  popular  than  when  he  entered  it.  He 
WU  the  champion  of  the  moasea,  and  more 
th&n  that,  he  was  typical  of  his  generation. 
He  felt  and  acted  as  most  men,  growing  up 
under  new  social  and  economic  conditions, 
would  have  acted.  He  was  autocratic,  but  he 
was  also  simple  and  unostentatious.  He  or- 
ganiied  a  political  party  and  left  it  strong  and 
charged  with  cnthusiusm.  To  this  day  "Jack- 
socian  democracy'"  and  "Jackaonian  simplicity" 
ue  terms  which  politicians  still  use.      wsx. 

Conmll  Holchkiss'B  Tftc  Land  Hero  o/  isn; 
Sumner'a  Andreta  Jackton  aa  a  Public  SSan; 
Watson's  Life  anit  Timet  of  Andrea  Jackion. 

JACKSON,  Helen  Piske  Hunt  (1831-1S85), 
an  American  novelist  and  poet,  whose  two 
best-known  stories.  A  Ccnlury  of  Dkhonor 
and  Ramcna,  are  the  expression  of  her  bitter 
indignation  over  the  ill-treutment  accorded  the 
Indians  by  the  United  States  government. 
When  the  former  was  published,  in  1881,  she 
gave  a  copy  of  it  to  every  member  of  Con* 
gnm,  and  was  thereupon  appointed  special 
commissioner  to  investigate  Indian  iifTuirs. 
Ramona,  sometimes  called  the  ''Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  of  the  Indians,"  was  one  resxilt  of  her 
work.  This  pathetic  stor>'  is  far  from  being 
Bterely  a  novel  of  the  purpo:<e  type,  for  its 
bcMitiful  descriptions,  dramatic  interest  and 
excellent  character  drawing  iiivc  it  real  literary 
nine. 

Ita  author  was  born  at  Amherst.  Mass. 
When  she  was  twenty-one  .'he  married  Major 
Edward  B.  Hunt,  who  died  in  I8G3.  The  poems 
written  in  the  early  <tays  of  her  widowhood 
were  favorably  rcceii'cd.  and  in  1670  she  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  verse  under  the  pen  name 
-H.  H."  Thorenftrr  sIr'  wroto  iilmost  con- 
stantly, and  Ramona,  publishrd  the  year  be- 
fore her  death,  was  completed  while  she  was 
struggling  hopclcN<ly  iiguia-^t  i<  fut:il  disease. 
In  1875,  while  in  Colonuln  Springs  in  search  of 
health,  she  mirricd  William  S.  Jackson,  and 
it  was  there  that  her  sympathies  for  the  In- 
dians were  awakened. 

Her  writings  inclu<le  novels,  poetry,  essays, 
travel  sketches  and  tales  for  children.  Aside 
from  her  two  books  mentioned  above,  her 
beet-known  noveb  arc  Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice 
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and  Hetlj/s  Strange  Hatory-  Such  reliable 
judges  as  Emerson  and  Thomaa  Wentworth 
Higginson  have  expressed  their  admiration  for 
her  l>Tics,  which  reveal  a  genuine  poetic  gift. 
Many  of  these  are  popular  among  children, 
one  of  the  favorites  being  the  poem  entitled 
Ocloher,  which  begins: 


October's  bright  blue  weather, 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  first  buried  on  Cheyenne 
Mountain,  in  Colorado,  but  as  the  site  became  . 
a  sort  of  recreation  ground  for  tourists  and 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  her  heirs  de- 
cided to  reintcr  the  body,  and  it  now  rests 
in  the  cemetery  at  Colorado  Springs. 

JACKSOK,   Thomas  Jonathan   (1824-1S63), 
an  American  general,  accounted  by  many  the 
most  efficient  of  the  Confederate  officers  who 
fought  under  Lee  during  the  War  of  Secession. 
The  deep  earnestness  and  unflinching  steadiness 
which    marked 
both  his  military 
and   his   pemonal 
character  are  re- 
flected    in    the 
name    by    which 
he  is  universally 
and  affectionately 
known,     "Stone- 
WAU,"     Jackson. 
When,  chiring  the 
first  Battle  of 
Bull    Run.   Jack- 
son's   Virginia 
Brigade    was   seen    fighting    valiantly    against 
n'hat  Hcemcd  to  be  overwhelming  odds.  Gen- 
eral Bee  called  out,  "There  stands  Jackson  like 
a  stone  wall."     So  apt  a  phrase  at  once  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the  soldiers,  and  from 
that  time  on  Jackson  was  known  as  "Stonewall" 
and  his  troops  as  the  "Stonewall  Brigade." 

Thomas  J.  Jackson  was  bom  on  January  21, 
1824,  at  Clarksburg,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia). 
Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  received 
only  a  limited  country  schooling  until  he  was 
eighteen,  when,  mainly  through  his  own  efforts, 
he  secured  admittance  to  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  In  1846  he  was  graduated  with 
honors,  and  soon  after  joined  the  army  that 
was  fighting  in  Mexico.  At  Vera  Cru».  Con- 
treras  and  Chapultcpec  he  proved  himself  one 
of  the  most  gallant  of  the  American  officers, 
rising  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  rank  of 
second  lieutcoaJit  to  that  of  brevet  major. 
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From  1851  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  Secession,  Jackson  held  a  professorship  in 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington. 
Though  others  excelled  him  as  a  teacher,  his 
life  and  character  were  a  lasting  influence  for 
good,  especially  among  the  negroes.  He  was 
deeply  and  sincerely  religious,  and  his  Chris- 
tian faith  was  the  mainspring  of  every  act  of 
his  life.  Years  after,  when  a  bronze  monument 
was  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Richmand, 
the  first  contribution  came  from  the  colored 
Baptist  Church  of  Lexington,  though  he  had 
fought  valiantly  to  maintain  slavery. 

Jackson  gave  himself  whole-heaitedly  to  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy,  though  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  the  Union  preserved. 
After  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  general,  and  in  a  cam- 
paign in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  against  Gen- 
eral Banks  not  only  won  important  victories 
but  completely  baffled  the  Federal  command- 
ers, who  tried  in  vain  to  trap  him.  In  June, 
1862,  he  joined  Lee  in  the  defense  of  Rich- 
mond against  McClellan,  later  fought  against 
Pope  in  the  second  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
gave  brilliant  aid  to  his  commander  in  the 
battles  of  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg.  In 
May,  1863,  while  reconnoitering  after  dark, 
on  the  evening  following  the  first  day  of  the 
Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  he  was  accidentally 
shot  by  Confederate  outposts.  His  death  more 
than  offset  the  victory  over  the  Federals,  and 
Lee  declared  that  he  had  lost  his  right  arm. 
Jackson  was  buried,  in  accordance  with  his 
wish,  at  Lexington,  where  a  statue  and  memo- 
rial hall  perpetuate  his  memory.  b.m.w. 

Consult  White's  Stonewall  Jackson;  McGuIre 
and  Christian's  The  Confederate  Caitae  and  Con- 
duct of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

JACKSON,  Mich.,  an  important  manufac- 
turing city  and  distributing  point  of  the  state, 
and  the  county  seat  of  Jackson  County.  It  is 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Grand  River  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  about  midway 
between  the  eastern  and  western  borders.  Lan- 
sing is  thirty-seven  miles  north  and  Detroit 
is  seventy-five  miles  east  and  north.  The  im- 
portance of  Jackson  as  a  distributing  point  is 
due  to  the  transportation  facilities  offered  by 
the  main  lines  and  branches  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  the  Cincinnati  Northern,  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  railways.  Interurban  lines 
connect  with  important  cities  in  the  state,  west, 
north  and  east.  The  population  in  1916  was 
35,363,   by   Federal   estimate,   an   increase   of 


3,930  since  1910.    The  area  is  a  little  less  than 
nine  square  miles. 

The  region  surrounding  Jackson  is  rich  in 
agricultural  products,  and  there  is  a  large  trade 
in  fruits,  grain  and  vegetables,  the  most  dis- 
tinctive product  being  beans.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  flour,  soap,  starch,  automobiles 
and  accessories,  pianos,  corsets,  underwear, 
wheels,  engines,  locomotives,  cigars,  Portland 
cement,  iron  and  steel  products  and  textiles. 
About  9,000  people  are  employed  in  the  various 
industries  of  the  city;  besides,  the  car  shops 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  located  here, 
employ  about  1,200.  The  notable  buildings  are 
the  Federal  buildidg,  Michigan  State  Prison, 
Masonic  Temple,  Elks*  Temple,  courthouse  and 
Carnegie  Library.  A  fine  park  system  covers 
650  acres. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in 
1829  by  Horace  Blackman;  it  was  named 
Jacksonburgh  in  1830  in  honor  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, seventh  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  post  office  was  established  in  the  same  year 
and  called  Jacksonapolis,  the  present  name 
being  given  the  town  in  1838.  With  the  con- 
struction of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  state  in  1841, 
the  growth  of  the  town  began.  It  became  a 
village  in  1843,  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1857  and  adopted  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, with  four  commissioners,  in  1915.  At 
a  convention  held  here  July  6,  1854,  the  Na- 
tional Republican  party  was  organized,     pjix. 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  the  capital  and  largest 
city  of  the  state,  an  important  cotton  market, 
and  the  county  seat  of  Hinds  County.  It  is 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pearl  River,  forty- 
five  miles  east  of  Vicksburg  and  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  is  183  miles  north  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  227  miles  south  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
It  is  served  by  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, the  New  Orleans  &  Great  Northern  and 
the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  railroads,  and  by  small 
freight  and  passenger  steamboats.  During  the 
decade  from  1900  to  1910  the  population  was 
almost  trebled,  increasing  from  7^16  to  21,263. 
In  1916  it  was  estimated  at  29,737  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau;  of  these  about  fifty  per  cent  were 
white  and  fifty  per  cent  were  negroes.  The 
area  of  the  city  is  ten  square  miles. 

Interesting  features  of  Jackson  are  Smith, 
Poindexter  and  Livingstone  parks,  the  old  and 
the  new  Capitol  buildings,  the  Federal  build- 
ing and  governor's  mansion,  a  statue  of  Jeffer^ 
son  Davis  and  a  Confederate  monument,  and 
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remains  of  fortifications  erected  during  the  War 
of  Secession.  The  city  contains  Millsaps  Col- 
lege (Methodist  Episcopal,  South);  Bellhaven 
College  (non-sectarian)  for  girls;  Jackson  Col- 
lege for  negroes  (founded  at  Natchez  by  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and 
removed  to  Jackson) ;  Campbell  College;  state 
schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
insane;  the  state  library;  James  Observatory; 
a  Carnegie  Library;  hospitals  and  sanitariums. 

Jackson  is  situated  in  a  productive  cotton 
section,  and  not  far  distant  is  the  long-leaf 
pine  region.  The  principal  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  city  are  cotton-oil  mills,  lumber 
miUs,  a  casket  factory,  sash  and  blind  mills  and 
fertiliser  factories.  The  site  of  Jackson  was 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  state  government  in 
1821.  The  town  was  founded  and  named  in 
honor  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1822,  and  it  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1840.  In  1912  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  was  adopted. 

JACKSON,  Tenn.,  a  cotton  market  and 
important  trade  center  of  the  state,  and  the 
county  seat  of  Madison  County,  is  situated  on 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Forked  Deer  River,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  about  midway 
between  the  northern  and  southern  state  lines. 
Memphis  is  eighty-five  miles  southwest  and 
Cairo,  111.,  is  120  miles  northwest.  The  Illinois 
Central,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  Saint  Louis  and  the  Birming- 
ham and  North  Western  railways  provide  fine 
transportation  facilities.  The  population  was 
17,807  in  1916,  according  to  a  Federal  estimate; 
in  1910  it  was  15,779. 

Jackson  is  the  trade  center  for  a  large  pro- 
ductive agricultural  section,  extensive  ship- 
ments being  made  of  strawberries,  tomatoes, 
cotton  and  grain.  From  the  city  radiates  a 
network  of  Madison  County's  famous  gravel 
roads.  The  principal  manufactures  include 
engines,  boilers,  cotton  goods,  lumber,  machin- 
ery, flour,  cottonseed  oil,  furniture,  trunks, 
spokes,  plows,  carriages  and  bricks.  Among 
the  notable  buildings  are  the  $75,000  Federal 
building,  the  S75.000  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
Elks'  Home  and  a  $340,000  Carnegie  Library. 
Jackson  is  the  seat  of  Union  University  (Bap- 
tist), Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute, 
and  Lane  College,  for  negroes. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1816,  the 
town  was  incorporated  in  1823  and  the  city 
charter  was  granted  in  1854.  In  1907  a  new 
charter  was  granted  by  which  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  was  permanently  prohibited.  In 
1915  the  commission  form  of  government,  with 


three  elective  officers,  was  adopted.  It  was 
named  for  Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  President 
of  the  United  States.  r.s.f. 

JACK' SON VILLE,  Fla.,  the  county  seat  of 
Duval  County,  the  largest  and  most  important 
commercial  city  of  Florida,  a  port  of  entry 
and  well-known  winter  resort.  It  is  in  the 
northeastern  comer  of  the  state  and  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Saint  John's  River, 
fourteen  miles  directly,  and  twenty-seven  miles 
by  water,  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Saint 
Augustine  is  about  forty  miles  southeast  and 
Savannah  is  146  miles  north  and  east. 

Jacksonville  is  known  as  the  Gate  City  of 
Florida.  It  is  the  largest  railroad  center  of 
the  state,  and  is  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Southern,  the 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  and  the  Florida 
East  Coast  railroads.  The  work  of  the  Federal 
government  in  deepening  the  channel  of  the 
river  has  made  the  city  the  port  of  several 
steamship  lines.  Its  area  is  nearly  ten  square 
miles.  In  1910  the  population  was  57,699;  in 
1916  it  was  76,101,  by  a  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mate. 

Jacksonville  is  an  attractive  city,  with  streets 
and  private  residence  grounds  made  beautiful 
by  tropical  and  semitropical  vegetation.  In 
the  city  are  Confederate,  Springfield,  River- 
side and  Hemming  (containing  a  Federal 
monument)  and  other  parks,  and  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  are  the  beaches.  Orange 
groves  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Among  many  noteworthy  buildings,  nearly 
all  of  them  recently  constructed,  are  the  Fed- 
eral building,  city  hall,  county  courthouse, 
armory.  Union  Depot,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Masonic 
Temple,  and  a  Carnegie  Library.  There  are 
a  number  of  fine  hotels,  a  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  Saint  Luke's,  Saint  Catherine's  and 
the  county  hospitals,  and  the  De  Soto  and 
several  private  sanitariums.  Jacksonville  has  a 
Confederate  soldiers'  home  and  Daniel  Memo- 
rial and  Saint  Mary's  orphanages.  The  Florida 
Baptist  Academy  and  Cookman  Institute 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  schools  for  colored  peo- 
ple, and  a  military  academy  are  located  here. 
Especially  interesting  sights  for  visitors  are  the 
ostrich  and  alligator  farms.  The  city  has 
become  a  very  popular  outdoor  studio  for 
moving-picture  companies. 

The  large  export  trade  of  the  city  includes 
lumber,  naval  stores  (turpentine  and  rosin), 
phosphate,  cigars,  oranges,  moss,  cotton,  kaolin, 
fruits  and  vegetables.     The  industrial  enter- 
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prises  include  ship  yards,  iibn  foundries,  brick 
yards,  steam  engineering  works,  cigar,  carriage, 
ice,  mattress  and  palmetto-fiber  factories  and 
lumber  and  planing  mills.  Jacksonville  is  the 
center  of  an  extensive  trade  with  towns 
throughout  the  state  and  on  the  coast. 

A  settlement  at  Jacksonville  in  1816  pre- 
ceded the  town,  which  was  laid  out  in  1822 
and  named  in  honor  of  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son, Florida's  first  territorial  governor.  In 
1833  the  place  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  Secession  it  was  occupied  at 
three  different  times  by  Federal  troops,  and  in 
the  Spanish-American  War  was  a  coaling  sta- 
tion and  point  of  embarkation  for  troops  and 
supplies.  In  1888  it  was  visited  by  a  severe 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever;  in  1901  a  great  fire 
destroyed  more  than  half  of  the  business  sec- 
tion and  many  private  dwellings,  causing  a 
property  loss  of  $15,000,000. 

JACKSONVILLE,  III.,  a  city  of  homes  and 
schools,  and  the  county  seat  of  Morgan 
Coimty,  situated  in  the  west-central  part  of  the 
state,  thirty-six  miles  west  and  south  of  Spring- 
field and  ninety-five  miles  north  of  Saint  Louis. 
It  is  on  the  Wabash  (the  first  railroad  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley),  the  Chicago,  Burlington  <fe 
Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  Saint  Louis  and 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroads.  The  area  is 
nearly  six  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1910  was  15,326;  in  1916  it  was  15,481,  by  a 
Census  Bureau  estimate. 

The  city  is  built  upon  rolling  prairie  land. 
Near  by  are  Morgan  Lake  and  Dunkan  Park, 
attractive  pleasure  resorts,  and  the  Morgan 
County  Fair  grounds.  In  Nichols  Park  is  held 
an  annual  festival  and  Chautauqua.  Jackson- 
ville is  the  home  of  a  number  of  schools,  in- 
cluding Illinois  College,  a  Presbyterian  school 
founded  in  1829,  the  oldest  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  state,  with  which  is  affiliated 
the  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music;  the  Illi- 
nois Woman's  College  (Methodist  Episcopal) ; 
Routt  College  (Roman  Catholic) ;  Whipple 
Academy,  a  preparatory  school  for  Illinois  Col- 
lege; and  several  private  schools  and  business 
colleges.    An  open-air  school  is  maintained. 

Among  the  benevolent  and  charitable  institu- 
tions are  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  state 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
Passavant  Memorial  Hospital,  the  Hospital  of 
Our  Saviour  and  several  private  hospitals. 
Prominent  buildings  include  a  S60,0(X)  Federal 
building,  armory,  opera  house,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  courthouse,  city  hall  and  a  Carnegie 
Library. 


The  city  is  a  trading  center  for  a  large  sur- 
rounding agricultural  section.  In  the  vicinity 
are  rich  coal  deposits  and  gas  and  oil  wells. 
The  industrial  enterprises  include  large  bridge 
works,  woolen  and  planing  mills,  packing 
houses  and  cigar  factories. 

Jacksonville,  which  was  named  in  honor  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  was  founded  as  the  county 
seat  in  1825.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1840,  chartered  as  a  city  in  1867  and  rechar- 
tered  in  1887.  Befor/  the  War  of  Secession  it 
was  a  station  of  the  famous  '^Underground 
railroad"  and  was  the  home  of  Stephen  A 
Douglas.  In  1911  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted.  H.J.R. 

JACK 'STONES,  a  game  popular  among 
children,  played  with  five  small  pebbles  or 
pieces  of  iron  made  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  are  several  different  forms  of  the 
game,  but  all  of  them  consist  in  tossing  the 
pebbles  or  iron  forms  into  the  air  and  catching 
them  on  the  back  or  palm  of  the  hand  in 
various  ways  agreed  upon  by  the  players.  In 
Ones,  the  pebbles  are  held  in  the  hand;  the 
jack  (any  one  of  the  five)  is  then  tossed  into 
the  air;  the  remaining  four  are  quickly  laid 
down,  and  the  jack  is  caught  before  it  can 
land.  Other  forms  are  known  by  fanciful 
names,  such  as  Peas  in  the  Pod,  Riding  the 
Elephant  and  Set  the  Table. 

JACK 'STRAWS,  a  game  played  with  from 
twenty  to  100  small  pieces  of  wood  or  ivory 
of  uniform  size,  from  foiir  to  six  inches  in 
length,  carved  to  represent  different  kinds  of 
tools  and  implements.  After  the  sticks  have 
been  thrown  together  in  a  loose  heap  in  the 
center  of  a  table,  each  player  in  turn  extracts 
as  many  of  them  as  possible,  one  at  a  time, 
without  moving  any  of  those  left  in  the  heap. 
The  player  uses  a  tiny  hook  to  remove  the 
sticks  or  straws  from  the  center  pile,  and  when- 
ever he  moves  more  than  one  straw  at  a  time 
he  loses  his  turn  to  the  next  player.  When  all 
the  straws  are  gone  from  the  center,  the  player 
who  has  secured  the  greatest  number  wins  the 
game. 

JACOB,  ja'koh,  the  true  ancestor  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  and  the  twin  brother  of  Esau, 
whose  birthright  he  bought  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. When  his  father  Isaac  was  137  years  old 
and  nearly  blind,  Jacob,  by  dressing  like  his 
brother,  secured  the  blessing  which  went  with 
the  birthright.  Upon  discovering  the  decep- 
tion Esau  was  very  angry  and  threatened  to 
kill  Jacob,  so  the  latter  departed  for  Hann 
on  the  pretext  of  seeking  a  wife.    He  stayed 
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there  for  twenty  years,  married  Leah  atid 
Rachd,  the  daughtera  of  his  uncle,  Laban,  for 
whom  be  worked,  and  then  etarted  back  to 
Canaan.  On  the  way  he  was  met  by  an  angel 
with  whom  he  wreetled  all  night.  This  event 
inwed  to  be  the  crisis  in  Jacob's  life,  for  from 
that  time  on  he  trusted  in  God's  strength  in- 
stead of  hia  own.  Upon  leaving  him  at  day- 
break  the  angel  blessed  him,  saying,  "Thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but 
Iscael:  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with 
God  and  with  men"  (Genesis  XXXU,  28). 
Thus  the  Jews,  who  are  descended  from  Jacob. 
are  often  called  the  children  of  Israel. 

After  meeting  Esau  and  obtaining  his  for- 
Kivenesi,  Jacob  crossed  the  Jordan  and  lived 
at  Mamre  thirty-two  years  before  taking  bis 
family  down  into  Egypt,  where  he  stayed  until 
his  death  at  the  age  of  147.  In  his  later  life 
he  acknowledged  the  wickedness  of  his  earlier 
career  and  hved  up  to  his  new  name,  Israel, 
which  means  Aero  of  God.  According  to  his 
wish  his  body  was  taken  to  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Abraham. 
See  Joseph. 

JACOBINS,  jak'obiTa,  the  most  famous 
dub  in  France  during  the  troubled  period  of 
the  French  Revolution.  It  met  in  a  ball  of  the 
fmner  Jacobin  convent  in  Paris,  from  whence 
it  took  its  name.  It  increased  rapidly  in  favor, 
gained  importance  upon  the  removal  of  the 
court  and  national  asembly  to  Paria,  and 
gradually  became  the  ruling  power  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Jacobins  originated  the 
terrible  Commune  of  Paris,  and  for  a  time  they 
were  very  powerful.  During  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror they  ruled  through  Robespierre,  who  was 
their  most  inSuential  member,  and  after  his 
downfall  in  1794  they  were  overthrown.  The 
term  Jacobin  is  noiv  often  applied  to  anyone 
expressing  extreme  views  in  politics.  See 
I^BNCH  Revolution,  and  other  references  in 
that  article. 

JACOBITES,  jak'obiUs,  a  sect  ot  Chris- 
tians,  dwelling  chiefly  in  Syria.  In  common 
with  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  they  hold  that  the 
human  and  the  divine  in  Christ  were  fused  into 
a  single  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox 
view  that  each  nature  was  perfect  after  its 
kind.  The  sect  took  its  nume  from  Jacobus 
Baradaeus,  its  founder,  a  Syrian  who  was  con- 
lecrated  Bi:jhop  of  F.dessa  about  541.  The 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  is  head  of  the  church,  and 
has  under  him  eiizht  metropolitans,  or  bishops 
of  the  principal  sees,  and  three  provincial 
bishops.    Second  in  rank  ia  the  metropolitan 
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of  Jerusalem,  who  dwells  with  his  sujKrior  at 
the  monastery  near  Mardin.  The  fellowship 
numbers  about  80,000. 

JACQUARD,  thakar',  Joseph  Mabib  (1753- 
1834),  a  French  mechanician  known  to  fame 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  which 
simplified  the  art  of  weaving.  The  loom  was 
6rat  exhibited  in  IBOl.  It  was  a  system  of 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  bars,  springs  tad 
hooks,  which  was  adjustable  to  any  kind  of 
loom,  and  relieved  the  laborer  of  the  irksome 
task  of  guiding  the  work  by  hand.  When  Jac- 
quard attempted  to  put  it  into  genera]  use  in 
Lyons  he  was  seixed  by  a  mob  and  almost  lost 
his  life,  for  the  workmen  felt  that  the  new  in- 
vention would  decrease  the  demand  for  labor. 
Id  the  end,  however,  the  French  government 
purchased -his  invention.    See  Weavino. 

JADE,  a  mineral  highly  prized  by  the  Chi- 
nese, by  whom  it  is  used  for  making  vasea  and 
carved  ornaments.  It  is  of  various  shades  of 
green,  and  is  occasionally  white.  Jade  is  so 
very  hard  and   tough  that  it  is  difficult  to 


break  small  pebbles  with  a  hammer.  It  takes 
a  good  polish,  but  the  surface  has  a  greasy 
appearance.  Jade  is  one  of  the  oldest  stones 
used  by  man.  Specimens  of  tools  made  from 
it  have  been  found  in  the  lake  dwellings  of  an 
ancient  race  in  Europe,  supposedly  of  the  Stone 
Age  (which  see),  and  jade  quarries  have  been 
worked  by  the  Chinese  for  more  than  2,000 
years.  When  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians were  found  by  the  Spaniards  they  pos- 
sessed implements  of  jade,  and  similar  tools 
were  in  use  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
when  they  were  first  discovered.  Jade  is  com- 
posed of  silica,  aluminum  and  sodium,  and  its 
coloring  is  due  to  the  presence  of  iron. 

JAFFA,  yah-jah,  or  YAFA,  a  Syrian  city 
on  the  Mediterranean,  commercially  important 
as  the  seaport  of  Palestine.  There  is  railroad 
connection  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  whidi 
lies  thirty-live  miles  southeast,  and  Jaffa  is 
therefore  the  chief  port  of  eotrance  for  tour- 
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iats  of  the  Holy  Land.  Although  the  narrow 
entrance  o(  the  harbor  is  skirted  by  dangerous 
reefs  and  passage  is  often  impossible,  trade  is 
important,  and  quantities  of  fruits,  wool,  wine, 
oils,  soaps  and  sesame  are  exported.  The 
oranges  from  Jaffa  are  reputed  the  finest  in 
the  world.  The  city,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is 
a  conical  hill  of  sparkling  color,  reaching  into 
the  cloudless  Syrian  sky  in  two  minarets  and 
having  a  bold  slope  towards  the  sea.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  o^er  43,000,  chiefly 
Mohammedans.  A  large  German  colony  has 
been  founded,  and  there  is  a  Jewish  colony  of 
about  8,000. 

As  ancient  Joppa  of  Phoenicia,  Jaffa  was  the 
seaport  of  Jerusalem;  through  it  the  timber 
from  Lebanon  and  other  riches  of  Solomon 
were  imported.  It  was  the  port  from  which 
Jonah  departed  for  Tarshish,  and  the  city  in 
which  Dorcas  lived,  and  here  it  was  revealed 
to  the  Apostle  Peter  that  Christianity  was  for 
all  the  world. 

JAGUAR,  jag'viahr,  or  jagwahr' ,  the  largest 
member  of  the  cat  family  in  the  Americas,  its 
native  home,  and  next  to  the  African  lion  and 
tiger  in  size,  strength  and  ferocity.  It  is  found 
as  far  south  as  Northern  Patagonia  in  South 
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aod  also  attacks  in  the  open,  subsisting  upon 
monkeys,  deer,  tapirs  and  numerous  smaller 
animals.  Some  jaguars  are  good  fishers.  The 
jaguar's  roar  is  very  loud  and  terrifying.  It 
rarely  preys  on  man,  but  is  sometimes  driven 
by  hunger  to  attack  the  unprotected  traveler. 

JAHH,  yakn,  Friedrich  Ludwio  (1778-1852), 
a  German  educator,  affectionately  known  u 
"Father  Jahn"  among  his  school  children. 
These  be  gathered  about  him  on  holidays  in 
Berlin  to  play  games  until  their  numbers  grew 
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America,  and  in  pioneer  days  ranged  as  far 
north  as  Arkansas  in  North  America,  but  its 
northern  limit  is  now  the  Medina  River  in 
Texas  and  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana. 

The  average  size  of  the  jaguar  is  six  to  seven 
feet  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail.  The  head  is 
somewhat  round  in  shape,  and  the  legs  are  large 
in  proportion  to  the  siie  of  the  body.  The 
coat,  though  sometimes  almost  black,  is  usually 
yellowish-brown,  marked  with  spots  surrounded 
with  rings  of  a  darker  brown,  and  is  a  valuable 
fur.  The  animal  lives  principally  along  densely- 
wooded  streams  where  food  is  plentiful,  but  it 
is  also  found  on  the  plains  of  Paraguay  and 
Argentina.  Its  habits  differ  with  its  living 
conditions.    It  eprii^  upon  prey  from  ambush 


so  large  that  he  built  an  outdoor  gymnasium, 
of  which  the  modem  Tumverein  is  the  out- 
growth. Bom  in  the  village  of  Lani,  he  took 
a  keen  interest  from  childhood  in  alt  outdoor 
sports,  so  his  independent  spirit  led  to  Ttaaj 
conflicts  with  his  teachers  and  fellow  pupilt. 
After  studying  five  years  in  Halle  and  for  brief 
periods  at  several  other  universities,  be  joined 
the  army,  but  soon  resumed  his  studies,  nud  in 
1809  began  teaching  in  Berlin.  There  he  tried 
to  develop  harmony  and  kindle  public  sfHiit 
among  his  pupjb  in  their  games.  His  effcft* 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  gymnashuM 
not  only  in  Berlin,  but  in  many  other  atis 
of  Germany.  In  1819,  as  a  result  of  his  agitk- 
tion  in  favor  of  German  nationklit;,  Jahn  wtM 
arrested  and  later  forced  to  live  in  ■ 
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fcr  over  twenty  yeara.  When  William  IV 
ascended  the  throne  he  decorated  Jahn  with 
the  Iron  Croae  and  gave  him  bis  liberty,  but  he 
died  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  See  Tubn- 
mxiN. 

JAIFtnt,  or  JBYPORE,  jipoor',  the  capi- 
Ul  dty  of  the  native  state  of  Jaipur  in  India, 
•ituated  about  148  miles  southwest  of  Delhi; 
the  state  of  Jaipur  ia  one  of  twenty-one  atatea 
in  the  Rajputana  agency  niied  by  Dative 
princes.  The  city  is  built  of  pink  atucco,  to 
imitate  sandstone,  and  its  streets  are  wide 
and  are  lighted  by  electricity.  It  ia  the  only 
old  city  in  India  which  is  laid  out  in  blocks 
having  right-angled  coraere.  The  huge  palace 
of  the  mahareja  stands  in  Ihe  center  of  the 
city,  and  there  are  three  colleges  and  several 
hospitals.  Jaipur  is  not  unlike  other  cities  in 
India,  where  crowds  of  people  are  found  who 
differ  from  each  other  in  color,  features,  dress. 
language  and  customs.  Numerous  and  thriv- 
ing baiaars,  banks  and  manufuctoHca  of  mua- 
lina,  carpets,  pottery,  brass  work  and  jewelry 
make  the  town  an  important  industrial  center. 
'  Population.  1911,  about  137,000. 

JALAP,  ial'ap,  a  twining  plant  of  the  honey- 
suckle  family,   with   large,   purpliah-pink   flow- 
en  and  a  root  resembling  the  turnip,  which 
varies  in  sise  from  a  hazelnut  to  a  pear.    It 
is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  about 
4,000    feet    above 
sea  level,  around 
the  town  of  Ja- 
lapa,    hence     its 
name.    The  root 
contains    about 
ten   per  cent    of 
jalap    resin,   and 
from  this  ia  ob- 
tained   the   well- 
known  laxative 
of  the  same  name, 

which   ia   usually  jal^p 

combined  with  calomel  or  bitartrate  of  potaah. 
Its  tendency  to  cause  cramping  pains  is  over- 
come by  adding  a  littlr  giiiRt-r,  A  compound 
of  powdered  jalap,  bitartrate  of  potash  and 
ginger  ia  valued  as  a  remedy  in  treating  some 
forms  of  dropsy,  but  ahould  be  administered 
only  by  a  competent  phyaician. 

JAMAICA,  jama'ka,  "the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles,"  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  British  West  Indies,  ia  an  island  |)aradisc 
of  tropical  vegetation.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Indian  name  Jaymaca,  meaning  the 
iiland  ot  springs.  Since  the  o|>ening  of  the 
195 
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Panama  Canal,  which  affords  a  short  route  to 
the  E^t.  Jamaica's  commercial  and  strategic 
importance  has  greatly  increased. 

This  mountainous  island,  144  milea  long  and 
fifty  milea  wide,  including  the  smaller  Turks 
and  Caicos  islands,  has  an  area  of  4.424  square 
miles,  about  500  square  miles  less  than  the 
area  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  and  twice  that 


of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  island  rises 
from  the  sea  like  one  of  the  great  turtles  which 
abound  in  its  waters,  the  central  mountain 
ridges  resembling  its  rough,  homy  back.  From 
the  narrow,  golden  rim  of  the  sandy  lowlands 
encircling  the  island  the  land  rises  to  the  pur- 
ple, cloud-capped  peaks  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
which  extend  from  east  to  west  through  its 
center.  The  aummita  range  from  2,000  to  over 
7,000  feet  in  height,  the  loftiest  being  Blue 
Mountain  Peak,  rising  7,360  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  uplands  and  mountain  slopes  are  cov- 
ered with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Bowers  and 
forests  hung  with  parasitic  mosses,  vines  and 
orchids,  and  inhabited  by  cuckoos,  humming 
birds,    brilliant    parrota    and     butterflies;     a 


Son  are  IIr  slopes  and  cool  Its  frasrant  shades." 
Even  the  stones  are  cloven  by  the  stems  of 
the  creeping  wild  fig  and  are  clad  with  a  wav- 
ing veil  of  flowers  and  grass. 

The  coast  line  is  well  indented,  containing 
sixteen  good  harbors,  the  moat  important  of 
which  are  Port  Royal  or  Kingston  Harbor,  and 
Old  Harbor.  Numerous  short,  swift-flowing 
rivera  flow  north  and  south  from  the  central 
mountain  ridge. 

Except  in  the  humid  coast  lowlands  the  cli- 
mate is  delightful,  and  it  ia  one  of  the  principal 
Bttiactions  of  the  island.  The  mountains  are 
ideal  as  both  a  summer  and  winter  resort,  the 
annual  range  in  temperature  scarcely  exceeding 
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fifteen  degrees,  ranging  from  70**  to  85**  F.  at 
Kingston.  The  air  is  of  transparent  clearness, 
and  the  climate  is  very  beneficial  for  those 
suffering  from  lung  diseases.  There  is  a  wide 
daily  range  of  temperature,  the  heat  of  the 
day  being  quickly  cooled  by  the  sudden  com- 
ing of  night.  The  rainy  seasons  are  in  May 
and  October,  but  no  month  is  entirely  with- 
out rain.  Storms  arise  with  amazing  sudden- 
ness, and  the  skies  are  quickly  cleared. 

The  People.  According  to  the  census  of 
1911,  the  population  numbered  831,383.  Only 
two  per  cent  of  the  people  are  white,  while 
seventy-seven  per  cent  are  negroes  and  nearly 
twenty  per  cent  are  "colored,"  that  is,  half 
castes.  Besides  these,  there  were  in  the  year 
named  17,380  East  Indian  coolies  and  2,111 
Chinese.  The  East  Indians  were  imported 
for  labor  on  the  plantations  after  the  libera- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  1833.  The  Chinese  are 
the  shop-keepers;  the  "colored"  population  is 
largely  employed  in  the  trades  and  professions. 
The  negroes  are  generally  indolent,  living  upon 
the  abundant  fruit  of  the  soil,  to  be  had  with- 
out effort.  The  mango  is  so  abundant  and 
provides  so  large  a  part  of  the  food  of  the 
native  population  that  it  discourages  industry. 
The  natives  do  not  care  to  work  on  the  planta- 
tions when  Nature  provides  food  so  lavishly. 

The  maroons,  the  descendants  of  the  fugi- 
tive slaves,  are  few,  and  live  apart  from  the 
other  inhabitants.  The  inland  life  of  the 
islands  is  one  of  undeveloped  simplicity,  the  na- 
tives living  in  thatch-roofed  huts,  the  women 
doing  most  of  Jbhe  family  work.  In  the  coast 
cities  the  English,  Americans  and  higher  classes 
of  the  "colored"  inhabitants  enjoy  many  mod- 
em conveniences.  The  chief  city  is  Kingston, 
the  capital,  with  a  population  of  57,379. 
Spanish  Town,  Port  Antonio,  Montego  Bay 
and  Savanna-la-Mar  are  among  other  impor- 
tant towns. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  is  illiter- 
ate. Education  is  optional,  though  it  is 
assisted  by  the  government.  Besides  about 
700  elementary  schools,  there  are  two  secondary 
schools,  three  training  colleges  for  women  and 
a  training  school  for  men,  supported  by  the 
government.  There  are  also  endowed  second- 
ary and  industrial  schools.  There  is  no  estab- 
lished Church.  The  most  popular  churches 
are  the  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian and  Roman  Catholic. 

Industry  and  Commerce.  The  soil  is  of  mar- 
velous fertility  and  agriculture  is  the  chief 
industry.    There  are  extensive  plantations  of 


sugar,  tobacco,  pineapples  and  coffee,  and 
groves  of  banana,  cocoa,  cocoanut,  orange, 
mango  and  grapefruit  trees.  The  pimento,  or 
allspice,  tree  is  found  almost  exclusively  in 
Jamaica,  and  quantities  of  ginger  and  arrow- 
root are  grown.  The  mountain  regions  are 
largely  guinea  grass  fields  and  pasture  lands  for 
live  stock.  The  forests  produce  much  logwood, 
rosewood,  mahqgany,  ebony,  lancewood  and 
lignum-vitae.  Turtle  fishing  is  an  important 
industry  along  the  coast.  Some  iron  ores,  lead, 
cobalt  and  a  great  variety  of  marble,  porphy- 
rites  and  granites  are  found,  but  they  are  not 
worked  to  any  extent.  There  are  many  mineral 
springs  of  medicinal  waters.  Sugar  mills,  dis- 
tilleries, oil  presses  and  tanneries  are  the  chief 
industrial  establishments. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  is  chiefly  with  the 
United  States,  the  British  Isles  and  Canada. 
Bananas  and  other  fruits,  sugar,  logwood  ex- 
tract, rum,  coffee  and  pimento  are  the  most 
important  exports.  Cotton,  textiles,  fish  and 
flour  are  imported.  Steamship  lines  operate 
between  Kingston  and  Cuba,  Colon,  Barbados 
and  British  ports.  The  chief  commercial  port 
is  Port  Royal,  where  there  is  also  a  British 
naval  station.  There  is  weekly  mail  service 
to  and  from  England  and  cable  and  mail  com- 
munications with  the  United  States,  and  with 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  tna  Bermuda.  In  1914 
there  were  197  miles  of  railroad  on  the  island. 
The  electric  car  speeding  along  the  century- 
old  roads  of  Kingston,  among  odd  vehicles 
drawn  by  donkeys  and  lean  horses,  and  black 
women  carrying  their  burdens  on  their  heads,  is 
one  of  the  modem  innovations  in  striking  con- 
trast to  native  customs. 

Government.  Under  the  colonial  govern- 
ment of  England,  the  island  is  content  and 
unshaken  by  political  factions.  Assisting  the 
governor  in  the  administration  of  the  colony 
is  a  Privy  Council  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
There  is  a  legislative  council  consisting  of  the 
govemor,  ten  members  nominated  by  the  gor- 
emor,  fourteen  elected  and  five  ex-oflicio  mem- 
bers. The  island  is  divided  into  fifteen  par- 
ishes, govemed  by  elective  boards.  Justice  is 
administered  by  high  and  circuit  courts  and 
resident  parish  magistrates,  without  trial  by 
jury.  The  Turks,  Caicos  and  Cayman  islands 
and  Morant  and  Pedro  cays  are  dependeneiefl 
under  the  govemment  of  Jamaica. 

History.  Jamaica,  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Arawak  Indians,  was  discovered  by  Cohim- 
bus  in  1494.  Spanish  occupation  began  in 
1509,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  aeventeentfa 
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eentuiy  the  native  population  was  almost  ex- 
tinct. The  island  was  captured  by  the  English 
in  1655,  and  British  possession  was  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  in  1670.  The  island 
was  at  that  time  the  rendezvous  of  buccaneers 
and  pirates. 

The  demand  for  plantation  labor  led  to  the 
organisation  of  the  Royal  African  Company 
in  1672,  and  Jamaica  became  the  greatest  slave 
market  in  the  world.  An  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  in  1831  hastened  emancipation,  and  in 
1833  all  slaves  were  Uberated.  This,«  occurring 
at  the  height  of  Jamaica's  prosperity,  had  a 
dJoastrous  effect  upon  the  industries  of  the 
colony,  for  the  liberated  slaves  were  too  indo- 
lent to  work.  In  1866,  parliamentary  govern- 
ment was  abolished  and  the  island  was  reduced 
to  the  grade  of  a  Crown  colony.  By  1884, 
representative  government  was  partially  re- 
established. 

On  January  14,  1907,  the  prosperity  gf  the 
colony  was  again  interrupted  by  a  serious 
earthquake,  in  which  over  600  lives  were  lost, 
and  Kingston  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Five  years  later,  the  colony  suffered  another 
disaster  in  the  form  of  a  cyclone  which  swept 
the  western  part  of  the  island.  With  rich  re- 
sources, an  ideal  climate  and  plenty  of  labor- 
ers, Jamaica  lacks  only  the  spirit  of  labor  to 
make  it  the  most  valuable  island  possession 
of  Great  Britain.  e.b.p. 

Consult  Fiake's  History  of  the  West  Indies; 
Henderson's  Jamaica. 

JAMES,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  England. 
The  accession  of  the  first  James  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
in  England. 

James  I  (1566-1625),  who  was  the  son  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Lord  Damley,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  1567,  as 
James  VI.  In  1603,  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Elixabeth,  last  of  the  English  House  of  Tudor, 
he  was  crowned  king  of  England  with  the  title 
James  I.  Scotland  and  England  were  thus 
united  under  one  sovereign,  though  their  politi- 
cal union  was  deferred  until  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne.  James,  like  the  other  members 
of  the  Stuart  family,  believed  firmly  that  kings 
ruled  by  "divine  right."  He  quarreled  fre- 
quently with  his  Parliaments,  whose  deter- 
mined opposition  to  his  acts  of  tyranny  had 
an  important  influence  in  preventing  the  de- 
cline of  popular  liberty  in  the  kingdom. 

Early  in  his  reign  (1605)  a  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  goaded  by  unjust  persecution, 
plotted  to  blow  up  the  Parliament  House  on 


the  opening  day  of  the  first  session,  but  the 
conspiracy  was  discovered  and  its  leaders  exe- 
cuted. Two  years  later  the  first  permanent 
English  colony  was  established  in  America  and 
named  for  the  soverign.  A  second  perma- 
nent colony  was  founded  in  Massachusetts  in 
1620  by  a  band  of  Puritans  who  were  driven 
out  of  England  by  the  king's  threat  "to  harry 
out  of  the  land"  all  who  refused  to  conform 
to  prescribed  forms  of  worship. 

Other  important  events  of  this  reign  were  the 
publication  in  1611  of  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  English  Bible,  known  as  the  King 
James  Version,  which  is  yet  the  authorized 
Scriptures;  the  colonization  of  the  Irish  prov- 
ince of  Ulster  by  Protestant  settlers  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  the  impeachment  by  Parliament 
of  the  king's  great  chancellor.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  (1621).  In  1589  James  had  married 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  German 
elector  of  the  Palatinate  resulted,  years  after- 
ward, in  the  founding  of  a  new  English 
dynasty. 

James  II  (1633-1701),  son  of  Charles  I  and  of 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles  II, 
in  1685.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he 
endeavored  to  carry  out  two  cherished  plans: 
to  nile  independently  of  Parliament  and  to 
restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Eng- 
land. A  rebellion  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  easily  suppressed,  but  the 
king's  determined  efforts  to  restore  Catholi- 
cism roused  the  entire  nation  against  him,  and 
by  the  "Glorious  Revolution  of  1688"  he  was 
forced  to  abdicate,  the  throne  being  given  to 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary,  daughter 
of  James,  whose  reign  is  known  as  that  of 
William  and  Mary.  The  dethroned  king  fled 
to  France,  where  he  was  received  with  cor- 
diality by  Louis  XIV.  Assisted  by  troops  fur- 
nished by  Louis,  James  sought  to  win  back 
his  throne  by  invading  Ireland,  but  in  1690  he 
was  hopelessly  defeated  by  William  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  retirement  in  France. 

Related  Sabjeeta.     For   a   more   detailed   ac- 
count of  many  of  the  events  and  personages  con- 
nected with  these  reigns  the  reader  Is  referred 
to  the  following  articles  in  these  volumes : 
Bacon,  Francis  Hanover 

Bible  Mary  II 

Boyme,  Battle  of  the  Mary  Stuart 

Divine  Right  of  Kings       Monmouth,  Duke  of 
Elizabeth  Puritans 

Gunpowder  Plot  Raleigh,  Sir  Walter 
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JAUES,  Chablbs  Canniff  (1863-  ),  a 
Canadian  chemist  and  agriculturist,  appointed 
agricultural  commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1913.  He  was  born  at  Napanee, 
Out.,  and  was  graduated  from  Victoria  College 
(Cobourg)  in  1883.  The  next  three  years  he 
spent  in  special  stvidies,  and  from  1886  to  1891 
he  was  assistant  master  of  the  Cobourg  Colle- 
giatt!  Institute.  He  then  became  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
and  from  185!  to  1912  was  also  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  for  Ontario.  During  this 
period  the  work  of  the  department  was  greatly 
extended,  to  a  large  degree  as  the  result  of  his 

In  1912  Dr.  James  was  appointed  a  special 
commissioner  to  investigate  agricultural  condi- 
tions and  needs  throughout  the  Dominion,  and 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  cooperation  between  the 
provinces  and  the  Dominion  government.  The 
result  of  Dr.  James'  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions was  the  Agricultural  Education  Act  of 
1913,  sometimes  called  the  Burrell  Act.  By 
this  act  the  Dominion  Parliament  appropriated 
S10,000,000,  to  be  spent  within  ten  years,  to 
assist  the  provinces  in  carrying  on  education 
and  derooDstrations  in  agriculture.  This 
amount  is  divided  among  the  provinces  accord- 
ing to  population.  The  administration  of  this 
act  is  Dr.  James'  work  since  1913.  Early  in 
1914  the  Dominion  government  also  appointed 
him  a  member  of  a  board  of  enquiry  into  the 
high  cost  of  living.  The  report  of  this  board 
was  issued  in  1915. 

Dr.  James  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  Victoria  College  (now 
affiliated  with  University  of  Toronto),  and  has 
written  numerous  books,  among  which  are  a 
Text  Book  in  Agriculture;  Agricultural  Work 
in  Ontario;  The  Teaching  of  AgricultuTe  in 
Public  Schools;  The  FirU  LcginlatOTB  of  Upper 
Canada,  1792-1796,  and  several  other  studies  in 
Canadian   history.  a.H.u 

JAMES,  Edmund  Janes  (1855-  ),  an 
American  educator,  economist  and  university 
president,  was  bom  at  Jacksonville,  III,,  studied 
at  Northwestern  and  Harvard  universities  and 
at  Halle,  in  Germany.  In  1878  he  became 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Evanston,  III., 
in  the  next  year  removed  to  Normal,  111.,  to 
become  principal  of  the  Model  High  School 
at  the  state  normal,  and  tn  1884  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  and  social  science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  There  he  remained 
for  eleven  years,  resigning  in  1895  to  accept 
a  position  at  the  Univereity  of  Chicago  as  pro- 
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feasor  of  public  administration  and  director  of 
the  extension  division.  In  1002  he  became 
president  of  Northwestern  Univeraity,  and  two 
years  later  president  of  the  UniverBity  of  Illi- 

He  has  interested  himself  in  many  puMic 
movements  of  importance  and  has  served  u 
president  of  the  American  Economic  Assocd*- 
tion,  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  and  the  Illinois  ABsociation  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  His  pubhca- 
tions  include  Reiaiiona  of  the  Modem  Mutaei- 
patity  to  the  Gas  Supply,  The  Canal  and  llie 
RailiBoy,  The  Federal  CongtUuiion  oj  Go- 
many,  Charters  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and 
Government  ol  a  Typical  German  CUy — HidU. 

JAMES,  Henry  (1843-1916),  a  writer  wfatne 
work  is  distinguished  by  delicate  observation 
and  compelling  emphasis.     He  was  bom  an 
American,  but   died   a  British   subject.     Hii 
6rst  novel,   Watch  and   Ward,  was  promising, 
but  did  not  show 
much    skill.      In 
1875  he  published 
Roderick  Hud- 
son, which  ranks 
favorably  with 
his  later   novels. 
His    early    work 

humor,  swifter 
action,  and 
greater  simplicity 
than  his   later 

productions  HENRY  JAMBS 

, ,.         ,  ,  ■       He  has  been  defined  «■  "• 

After  he  pub-  kind  of  superclvlllied  con- 
lished  several  '"''■**'''■  •*'  t*"*  emotioni." 
short  stories.  The  American,  a  careful  portrmyal 
of  a  genuine  American,  appeared  in  1877.  Id 
1881  Washington  Square  appeared,  with  scene* 
drawn  from  New  Vork'e  dd  ariatMntie 
neighborhood  where  famous  Fifth  Avenue  bo- 
gins.  Some  of  his  best  character  portr^ab 
are  found  in  The  Portrait  oj  a  Lady,  whidi  it 
among  his  most  popular  novels.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  length  of  The  Tragic  Mtat, 
it  is  one  of  James'  notably  succeaaful  tnxkB. 
It  is  a  very  complicated  story,  one  of  bis  moit 
difficult  in  structure.  His  other  middle-period 
novels  include  Daisy  MUler;  A  Pauioiwlt  PH- 
grim;  The  Princess  Caeamasnma;  The  Saatd 
Fount;  The  Aakwiard  Age;  The  Salt  Side;  The 
Better  Sort  and  The  fioafonuiTU.  His  lata 
novels  are  distinguished  by  the  most  utful 
psychological  analjiBia,  and  by  ft  t 
volved  and  complex  style. 
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Although  he  is  best  known  as  a  novelist,  he 
also  ranks  high  as  an  essayist.  His  essays  in- 
clude Transatlantic  Sketches;  Portraits  of 
Places;  French  Poets  and  Novelists;  The 
Biography  of  Hawthorne;  Partial  Portraits;  A 
Little  Tour  in  France^  and  others.  Although 
a  native  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  James  lived 
abroad  since  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age; 
he  became  a  naturalized  Englishman  in  1915, 
to  show  his  sympathy  for  the  allies  in  the  War 
of  the  Nations. 

Mr.  James*  writings  were  difficult  to  under- 
stand. He  was  given  to  an  intricate  style  in 
which  the  reader  became  lost  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  sentence.  One  author  called  his  novels 
"mar\*els  of  cleverness  but  splendidly  unread- 
able." 

JAMES »  Saint,  called  the  Greater,  one  of 
the  Apostles  of  Jesus,  by  whom  he  was  found 
with  his  brother  John  mending  nets  on  the 
shore  of  Galilee  with  their  father  Zebedee. 
The  two  brothers  were  chosen  among  the  first 
four  Apostles,  and  their  names  are  always 
mentioned  together  in  the  Bible.  Whenever  a 
■election  was  made  from  the  twelve  for  any 
special  purpose,  the  brothers  were  always  of 
the  number.  They  were  among  the  four  pres- 
ent at  the  raising  to  life  of  Jainis'  daughter 
and  among  the  three  at  the  transfiguration  and 
also  at  the  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane.  James  is  the  first  and  only  Apostle 
whose  martyrdom  is  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament;  he  was  slain  by  Herod  Agrippa  in 
A.D.  44.  Christ  gave  the  brothers  the  name 
of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  thunder,  because  they 
were  naturally  ambitious  and  ardent,  but  after 
the  day  of  Pentacost  their  energy  was  directed 
towards  high  and  holy  things. 

JAMES,  Saint,  believed  to  have  been  the 
Lord's  brother  or  cousin,  and  the  head  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  from  its  organization. 
Many  facts  concerning  the  "brethren  of  the 
Lord"  give  an  outline  of  his  life.  As  head  of 
the  Church  and  board  of  ciders  his  life  work 
was  naturally  to  help  the  Jews  in  the  difficul- 
ties which  they  had  to  overcome  before  adopt- 
ing Christianity.  They  gave  him  the  name  of 
"the  Just"  because  he  was  so  fair  to  the  Jewish- 
Christian  conscience.  After  the  reference  to 
James  in  Acts  XXI,  18,  which  was  in  a.  d.  58, 
there  is  no  further  mention  of  him  in  the  Bible, 
but  secular  history  relates  that  he  was  mur- 
dered in  A.  D.  62  during  a  mob  uprising  of  the 
Jews. 

Epistle  of  James,  the  first  of  the  seven  epis- 
tles in  the  New  Testament  addressed  to  Chris- 


tians in  general.  The- book,  written  by  Saint 
James,  emphasizes  works  as  the  proof  of  faith ; 
its  object  was  to  reform  the  lately-Christian- 
ized Jews  and  encourage  them  in  the  trials  to 
which  they  were  exposed. 

JAMES,  William  (1842-1910),  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  American  psychologists  and  the 
brother  of  Henry  James,  the  novelist,  was  bom 
in  New  York  City.  His  early  education  was 
received  under  tutors,  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
he  studied  later  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  and  in  1869  received  the  M.D.  degree 
from  the  Harvard  University  Medical  School. 
From  1872  to  1907  he  teught  at  Harvard,  his 
subjects  being  successively  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, philosophy  and  psychology.  In  1899- 
1901  he  was  Gifford  lecturer  on  natural  religion 
fit  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1809 
Hibbert  lecturer  on  philosophy  at  Manchester 
College,  Oxford. 

His  Principles  of  Psychology  appeared  in 
1890,  and  at  once  won  him  international  recog- 
nition as  a  leader  of  the  analytical  psycholo- 
gists. Several  of  the  theories  which  he  ad- 
vanced, notably  that  of  the  "fringe  of  con- 
sciousness," attracted  wide  attention.  The 
fresh  and  charming  style  in  which  this  and  his 
other  works  were  written  gave  rise  to  the  state- 
ment that  William  James  should  have  been  the 
novelist,  while  his  brother,  with  his  involved 
analysis  of  mental  processes,  should  have  been 
the  psychologist. 

James's  work  in  philosophy  was  noteworthy 
also,  although  he  founded  no  definite  system. 
His  Pragmatism — a  New  Name  for  Some  Old 
Ways  of  Thinking  aroused  much  opposition, 
but  attracted  also  zealous  advocates.  Besides 
the  works  mentioned  above,  James  wrote  The 
Will  to  Believe;  A  Briefer  Course  in  Psy- 
chology, which  became  very  widely  used  as  a 
college  textbook;  Human  Immortality;  The 
Meaning  of  Truth  and  Talks  on  Psychology 
and  Life's  Ideals.  a.mcc. 

JAMES  BAY,  the  southern  extension  of  the 
great  inland  sea  known  as  Hudson  Bay,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Canada.  The  bay  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  English  navigator, 
Thomas  James,  who  explored  it  in  1631  and 
1633  in  the  endeavor  to  discover  the  oft-sought 
Northwest  Passage  to  the  Pacific  (see  North- 
west Passage).  It  is  about  300  miles  long 
and  160  miles  wide,  and  contains  a  number  of 
islands,  Agomska,  with  a  length  of  seventy 
miles,  being  the  largest.  Among  the  large 
rivers  flowing  into  the  bay  are  the  Moose, 
Noddawai  and  Albany.    Moose  Factory,  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Mooee  River,  ia  one  of  the  most 
important  trading  atatiooB.  The  Canadian 
department  of  Naval  Service,  in  carrying  on 
hydrt^jraphic  work,  has  decided  that  the  cli- 
mate and  coimtry  around  James  Bay  arc 
favorable  to  great  agricultural  development, 
particularly  dairy  farming,  and  the  ertenaion 
of  the  Timiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  Rail- 
way from  Cochrane  to  the  ahorea  of  the  bay 
will  open  this  region  to  settlement.  For  illus- 
tration, see  Hudson  Bat. 
JAMESON,  ja'meeon,  Leander  Stabr  (1853- 
),  an  Englishman,  educated  as  a  physician, 
who  became  world  famous  as  leader  of  the 
raid  into  the  Transvaal  which  was  called 
"Jameson's  Raid,"  the  outcome  of  the  Uit- 
lander  disturbance  in  Johannesburg.  He  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  February  8,  1853,  and  afte^ 
studying  medicine  went  to  South  Africa  and 
established  a  lucrative  practice  at  Kimberley 
in  1878.  During  the  troubles  between  the  Uit- 
lander  reform  party  and  the  Boer  government, 
Jameson,  then  Cape  Premier,  concentrated  the 
army  of  Rhodesia  at  Mafeking  on  the  Trans- 
vaal frontier,  by  order  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and 
advanced  with  500  troopers  to  support  the  Re- 
formers on  December  29,  1865,  just  when  they 
had  been  intimidated  by  President  Kruger. 
His  army  was  defeated  and  Jameson  was  im- 
prisoned at  Pretoria  and  handed  over  to  the 
British  authorities  for  trial.  He  was  con- 
demned to  fifteen  months'  imprisonment,  but 
became  ill  and  was  released.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  to  the  Cape  Legislative  Assembly  for 
Kimberley.  and  was  Premier  of  Cape  Colony 
from  1904  to  1908.  See  South  AraiCAN  War. 
JAMES  RITER,  the  lancest  stream  in  Vir- 
ginia, flowing  wholly  within  that  state,  on 
whose  banks,  in  1607,  Jamestown,  the  first  per- 
manent English  colony  in  America,  was  set- 
tled. The  Jackson  and  Cow  pasture  ricers 
unite  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  form  the 
James.  Its  general  direction  is  southeast  for 
a  distance  of  about  450  miles,  and  it  empties 
into  the  Cl)e.'"jipeake  Bay  through  the  channel 
known  as  Hampton  Roads,  thence  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Chickahominy  and 
its  chief  tributaries.  The 
sixty-six  miles  from  the  sea 
ce  the  James  is  an  estuary 
navigable  by  ocean  steam- 
ers. Small  craft  ply  forty  miles  farther  up 
stream  to  Richmond,  (he  capital  of  Virginia. 

JAMESTOWN,  (he  oldest  English  settle- 
ment in  America  to  survive  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  days.    In  1607  the  London  Company 
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(which  see)  sent  an  expedition  to  America 
under  the  command  of  Captain  ChriatophN 
Newport.  Settlement  was  made  about  thiity- 
two  miles  inland,  on  the  river  afterward  called 
James,  in  order  to  be  reasonably  safe  from 
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visits  of  Spanish  buccaneere.  To  Captain 
John  Smith,  one  of  the  party,  is  largely  due 
credit  for  survival  of  the  company.  He  kept 
back  the  Indians  and  set  tasks  for  those  of  the 
indolent  colonists  who  thought  they  could  live 
without  work.  The  year  1609,  when  Smith 
returned  to  England  because  of  a  wound,  was 
known  as  starvation  year.  The  few  who  sur- 
vived were  ready  to  leave,  but  upon  meeting 
another  expedition  they  returned. 

In  1619  the  House  of  Burgesses,  the  first  rep- 
resentative legislative  assembly  in  the  United 


States,  met  in  Jamestown,  which  was  Uie  capi- 
tal of  Virginia  from  1607  to  1608.  AIw  in  the 
year  1619  slaves  were  brought  into  JuneBtowa. 
marking  the  introduction  of  slaveiy  into  the 
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thirteen  colonies.  The  place,  after  many  se- 
vere fortunes,  was  abandoned  about  1700. 
Mary  Johnston's  novel.  To  Have  and  to  Hold, 
published  in  1899,  gives  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting accounts  of  the  life  of  the  colonists.  On 
the  site  of  the  settlement,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Vir- 
ginia Antiquities,  may  be  seen  niins  of  a 
church,  the  fort  and  a  few  dwellings.  See 
VaciNiA,  subhead.  History;  Smith,  John. 

In  1907  there  was  held  at  Hampton  Roads  a 
Jamestown  Tercentennial  Exposition  to  com- 
memorate this  early  settlement.  Architecturally 
it  was  most  attractive,  the  exhibits  were  inter- 
esting, and  the  attendance  averaged  over  4,000 
daily;  but  financially  it  was  not  a  success,  and 
the  deficit  at  the  close  was  over  $2,500,000. 

Consult  Cradle  of  the  Republic:  Jamestown  and 
Jamca  River;  Yonge's  Site  of  Old  "Jatnea  Towne/' 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y.,  a  summer  resort  and 
manufacturing  city  of  Chautauqua  County,  is 
situated  on  Chadakoin  River,  the  navigable 
outlet  of  the  famed  Chautauqua  Lake,  two 
miles  distant.  It  is  in  the  e?^treme  southwest- 
em  part  of  the  state,  twenty-five  miles  east  of 
Lake  Erie  and  sixty-nine  miles  south  and  west 
of  Buffalo,  and  is  served  by  the  Erie  and  the 
Jamestown,  Westfield  &  Northwestern  rail- 
roads and  by  electric  and  steamboat  lines  to 
other  resorts  on  the  lake.  The  population, 
which  in  1910  was  31,297,  was  reported  by  the 
state  census  of  1915  as  37,780,  of  whom  nearly 
fiiiy  per  cent  are  Swedish.  The  area  of  the 
city  is  eight  square  miles. 

The  city  is  situated  on  hills  at  an  altitude 
of  1,300  feet,  more  than  800  feet  higher  than 
Lake  Erie.  Allen,  Dow,  Jones  and  Baker  parks 
and  Celoron,  an  amusement  resort  on  the  lake, 
are  places  of  interest.  The  Federal  building, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings, 
the  municipal  hospital,  city  hall,  furniture  ex- 
position building  and  James  Prcndergast  Free 
Library  arc  noteworthy  stnictures.  The  Agnes 
Home  for  Working  Girls  and  the  Women's 
Christian  Association  Hospital  are  prominent 
institutions. 

The  city  has  become  a  manufacturing  place 
of  importance  as  a  result  of  its  water  power 
and  a  large  supply  of  natural  gas  obtained 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  many  industrial 
enterprises  include  fifty  furniture  factories,  ex- 
tensive worsted  mills,  canning  factories,  and 
manufactories  of  stained  glass. 

Jamestown  was  named  in  honor  of  James 
Prendergast,  the  first  settler.     The  town  was 


founded  in  1810,  incorporated  in  1827,  and 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1886.  The  municipality 
owns  the  waterworks,  electric  light  and  power 
plant,  hospital  and  market.  f.c3. 

JANES VILLE,  Wis.,  noted  for  its  tobacco 
industry,  is  the  county  seat  of  Rock  County. 
It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rock  River, 
in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state. 
Madison  is  thirty-nine  miles  northwest,  Mil- 
waukee is  seventy-one  miles  northeast  and 
Chicago  is  ninety-one  miles  southeast.  The  ' 
city  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway,  constructed  to  the  city  in  1863,  and 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
way, built  to  this  point  in  1854.  Electric  lines 
extend  to  towns  south.  Janesville  was  set- 
tled in  1836,  was  incorporated  in  1853  and 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government, 
with  three  elective  officers,  in  1912.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  first  settlers, 
whose  name  was  Janes.  Germans  predominate 
among  the  foreign  bom  of  the  population, 
which  increased  from  13394  in  1910  to  14^39  in 
1916.    The  area  exceeds  seven  square  miles. 

The  city  lies  mostly  in  the  bottom-lands  of 
the  river,  between  bluffs  which  rise  to  a  height 
of  100  feet.  Four  bridges  span  the  river  at 
this  point,  and  the  dams  constructed  conserve 
the  water  power  for  numerous  manufacturing 
establishments.  Most  important  among  these 
are  wagon  and  carriage  and  furniture  factories, 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories, fiour  mills  and  manufactories  of  foun- 
tain pens.  The  section  around  Janesville  is 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the 
Northwest,  the  yield  of  tobacco  being  espe- 
cially abundant;  each  year  great  quantities  of 
leaf  tobacco  are  packed  and  stored. 

The  city  has  a  Federal  building,  constructed 
about  1905,  a  city  hall,  a  public  library,  built 
in  1908,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  state  institution  for  the  blind.  In 
addition  to  its  public  school  system  it  has  Saint 
Joseph's  Convent  and  a  business  college.  o.s.M. 

JANIZARIES,  janizariz,  a  body  of  picked 
troops  which  gained  great  power  and  influence 
in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Part  of  them  consti- 
tuted the  body  guard  of  the  sultan,  part  of 
them  in  times  of  peace  did  general  police  duty. 
At  the  height  of  their  power  the  standing  force 
numbered  from  25,000  to  100,000,  while  of 
trained  "militiamen"  there  were  almost  400,000. 
In  time  the  janizaries  became  so  powerful  and 
unruly  that  in  1826  the  organization  had  to  be 
abolished  by  force.  Over  20,000  were  banished, 
and  nearly  as  many  more  were  put  to  death. 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 


Birthdays 


12. 


Paul  Revere,  1735 
James  Wolfe,  1727 
Cicero,  106  b.  c. 
Jacob  Li.  C.  Grimm,  1785 
Joan  of  Arc,  1412 
Lsrael  Putnam,  1718 
James  Longstreet,  1821 
Wilkle  Collins,  1824 
Ethan  Allen.  1737 
Alexander  Hamilton,  1757 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  1815 
Edmund  Burke,  1729 
J.  H.  Pestalozzi,  1746 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  1808 
Benedict  Arnold,  1741 
Moli^re,  1622 
Robert  W.  Service,  1876 
Benjamin  Franklin,  1706 
Daniel  Webster,  1782 


29. 
30. 
31. 


James  Watt,  1736 
Robert  E.  Lee.  1807 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  1809 
John  C.  Fremont,  1813 
"Stonewall"  Jackson.  1824 
Francis  Bacon,  1561 
Charles  James  Fox,  1749 
Robert  Bums,  1759 
Mozart,  1756 

Emperor  William  II.  1859 
Charles  George  Grordon.  1833 
Alexander  Mackenzie.  1822 
Thomas  Paine,  1737 
William  McKlnley.  1843 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  1775 
Charles,  Baron  Metcalfe.  1785 
Ben  Jonson,  1574 
Gouverneur  Morris,  1752 
Franz  Schubert,  1797 


Events 


1.  People  everywhere  confidently  expected       20. 

the  second  coming  of  Christ.  1000 

Ireland  became  a  part  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  1801  21. 

Greece  declared  itself  Independent  of 
Turkey.   1822 

Lincoln  issued  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, 1863  22. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia  pro- 
claimed. 1901  23. 

2.  Battle  of  Murfreesboro,  1863 

Port  Arthur  surrendered  to  the  Japan- 
ese, 1905 

3.  Second  partition  of  Poland,  1795 

4.  Utah  admitted  to  the  Union,  1896  24. 

6.  Battle  of  Ladysmith.  in  South  African 

War,  1900 

7.  First     Presidential     election     held     in       25. 

United  States,  1789 

8.  La  Salle  reached  Niagara  Falls.   1679       26. 

9.  Napoleon  divorced  Josephine,  1810 

10.  Stamp  Act  passed  by  Parliament.  1765       27. 
England  adopted  penny  postage,  1840 

12.  Arbitration   treaty   signed   by   Canada 

and  United  States,  1909 

13.  Congress    decided    that    the    American 

Colonies  should  have  a  new  flag,  1777 

14.  Norway  was  united  with  Sweden,  1814 
Kingston,    Jamaica,    nearly    destroyed       28. 

by  an  earthquake.  1907  29. 

15.  Queen  Elizabeth  crowned,  1559  30. 
British  Museum  opened.  1759 

16.  Kingdom  abolished  in  Hawaii.  1893 

17.  Battle  of  the  Cowpens.  1781 

18.  William  I  proclaimed  German  emperor, 

1871 

19.  Order  of  the  Garter  e.stablished,  1350 

Body  of  Columbus  transferred  to  Ha-       31. 

vana,  1796 
Discovery  of  gold  in  California,  1848 


First    session   of   English    Parliament, 

1265  # 

Emperor  of  China  abdicated.  1912 
Execution    of   Louis   XVI   of   France, 

1793 
Corps   of  Canadian  mounted  riflemen 

sent  to  Boer  War,  1900 
Edward  VII  became  king  of  England, 

1901 
Kansas-Nebraska    Bill    introduced    in 

Congress    by    Stephen    A.    Douglas, 

1854 
France  annexed  Madagascar,  1896 
Battle  of  Spion  Cop,  1900 
Prussia    annexed    Schleswig-Holstein, 

1867 
Naval  battle  in  North  Sea,  1915 
Robert  Young  Hayne  began  his  great 

debate  with  Webster,  1830 
Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  1830 
Michigan  admitted  to  the  Union,  1837 
Charles  I  sentenced  to  death,  1649 
The  Canadian  Great  Western  Railway 

opened,  1854 
Charles  George  Gtordon  murdered,  1885 
A  treaty  settling  the  fishing  question 

signed    by    Newfoundland    and    the 

United  States,  1909 
Paris  surrendered  to  the  Gernuuis,  1871 
Kansas  admitted  to  the  Union,  1861 
Charles  I  beheaded.  1649 
Earl   of  Elgin   became  Gk)vemor-Gen- 

eral  of  Canada.  1847 
Alaskan     boundary     dispute     between 

Great  Britain  and  United  States  set- 
tled by  treaty,  1897 
Russians  occupied  Tabriz.  1915 
The    Great    Baatern,    largest    steamer 

then  in  existence,  laun(med,  1858 


Bayberry 

Burns'  To  a  Mouse 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy 
Fire 


For  Stvdy 


Franklin's  boyhood 

Freezing 

Grimms'  Fairy  Tales 

Janus 


Paul  Revere**  Ride 

Snow 

Steam 

Steam  Engine 


JANUARY 


3113 


JANUARY 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  JANUARY 


S 


1.  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 
The  flylngr  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 
The  year  Is  dying  In  the  night ; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Tennyaon. 

2.  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 
The  year  Is  going,  let  him  go ; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Tennyaon. 

3.  More   helpful   than   all  wL^dom   Is  one 

draught  of  simple   human   pity  that 
will  not  forsake  us.       George  Eliot. 

4.  Chill  airs  and  wintry  winds !     My  ear 
Has  grown  familiar  with  your  song ; 
I  hear  It  in  the  opening  year — 

I  listen,  and  it  cheers  me  long. 

Longfellow. 

5.  Good  health  and  good  sense  are  two  of 

life's  greatest  blessings. 

Publiua  Syrua. 

6.  So  long  as  we  love,  we  serve ; — and  no 

man  Is  useless  while  he  has  a  friend. 

Stevenaon. 

7.  Better  to  hunt  In  fields  for  health  un- 

bought 
Than    fee   the    doctor    for   a    nauseous 

draught. 
The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend ; 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to 

mend.  Dryden. 

8.  Cleanness  of  body  was  ever  esteemed 

to  proceed  from  a  due  reverence  to 
God,  to  society  and  to  ourselves. 

Bacon. 

9.  In  rigorous  hours,  when  down  the  iron 

lane 
The  redbreast  looks  in  vain 
For  hips  and  haws. 
Lo,  shining  llower.s  upon  my  window- 
pane 
The  silver  pencil  of  the  winter  draws. 

Stevenaon. 

10.  Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both.        Shakeapeare. 

11.  For  strength  to  bear  is  found  In  duty 

done. 

And  he  Is  blest  indeed  who  learns  to 
make 

The  joy  of  others  cure  his  own  heart- 
ache. Drake. 

12.  Example  Is  the  school  of  mankind,  and 

they  will  learn  at  no  other. 

Burke. 

13.  Old  Winter  is  a  sturdy  one. 
And  la.sting  stuff  he's  made  of; 
His  flesh  Is  firm  as  ironstone, 
There's  nothing  he's  afraid  of. 

German  Song. 

14.  Health  Is  the  second  blessing  that  we 

mortals   are   capable   of — a    blessing 
that  money  cannot  buy.       Walton. 

15.  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Coleridge. 


16.  Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss, 
And  exercise  of  health.         Thomaon. 

17.  For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost; 

for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was 
lost ;  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider 
was  lost.  Franklin. 

18.  God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who 

love  it,  and  are  always  ready  to 
guard  and  defend  it.  Webater. 

19.  These  winter  nights,  agrainst  my  win- 

dow-pane 
Nature  with  busy  pencil  draws  deslgrns 
Of  ferns  and  blossoms  and  fine  spray 

of  pines. 
Oak-leaf  and  acorn  and  fantastic  vines. 
Which    she   will    make    when    summer 

comes  again.  Aldrich. 

20.  Cleanliness  Is  Indeed  next  to  godliness. 

Wealey. 

21.  Nor  love,  nor  honour,  wealth  nor  pow'r 
Can  give  the  heart  a  cheerful  hour 
When  health  is  lost.  Gay. 

22.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to 

be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be 
chewed  and  digested.  Bacon. 

23.  I  block  the  roads  and  drift  the  fields 

with  snow, 
I  chase  the  wild-fowl  from  the  frozen 

fen  ; 
My   frosts  congeal  the  rivers  in  their 

flow, 
My    fires    light    up    the    hearths    and 

hearts  of  men.  Longfellow. 

24.  No   one    Is   useless   In    the   world   who 

lightens  the  burden  of  it  for  anyone 
else.  Dickena. 

25.  A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 

But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 
Guid  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that. 

Burna. 

26.  E'en  from  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret,  sympathetic  aid. 

Thomaon. 

27.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 

ceive. Bible. 

28.  Ah,  may  I  be  as  cheerful 
As  yonder  Winter  birds, 
Through  Ills  and  petty  crosses. 
With  no  repining  words.  Cooper. 

29.  Keep  clean,  be  as  fruit,  earn  life,  and 

watch 
Till  the  white-winged  reapers  come. 

Vaughan. 

30.  I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth 

my  strife ; 
Nature  I   loved,   and  next   to   Nature, 

Art. 
I  warm'd  both  hands  against  the  fire 

of  life. 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

Landor. 

31.  It  Is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be, — 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties 

And  in  short  measures,  life  may  per- 
fect be.  Jonaon. 


of  the  year  according  to  the  modem  calendar. 
It  is  a  time  of  begin lUDgs,  and  the  Romana 
signified  tfiis  fact  by  naming  it  after  Janua, 
the  god  of  beginnings,  whose  festival  fell  within 
the  month.  He  waa  a  double-headed  deity, 
with  one  face  looking  forward  and  one  looking 
backward,  and  this  is  symbolical  of  the  month, 
which  inspires  thought  of  the  past  as  well  as  of 
the  future.  The  special  flower  for  the  wintry 
month  of  January  is  the  snowdrop ;  the  garnet 
is  its  gem. 

Its  History.  Like  February,  January  was 
not  one  of  the  original  months,  the  year  ac- 
cording to  the  earliest  Roman  calendar  having 
begun  with  March.  Numa  Pompilius,  tradition 
says,  added  January,  but  gave  it  only  thirty 
days;  but  the  reforms  of  Julius  Caesar  gave 
it  the  thirty-one  days  which  it  has  kept  ever 
since  (see  Calendah).  Its  character  has  won 
for  it  various  names  in  different  countries.  The 
Scandinavians,  for  instance,  called  it  after 
Thor,  the  god  of  storms;  and  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxons  spoke  of  it  as  Wolfmonth,  because 
during  its  bitter  cold  days  the  wolves,  who 
could  find  nothing  alive  in  the  forests  on  which 
they  could  live,  came  into  the  villages  in 
search  of  food. 

Its  Place  in  th«  Year.  In  most  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  January  is  the  severest 
of  the  winter  months.  In  such  sections  as 
California  and  the  Southern  states,  where  win- 
ter,  as  Canada  and  the  Northern  United  States 
understand  that  term,  is  unknown,  January  is 
likely  to  be  a  very  rainy  season,  but  elsewhere 
there  is  generally  much  sun  and  a  prevailingly 
low  temperature.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  however,  there  occur  frequently  days 
which  are  warm  enough  for  March,  and  the 
"January  thaw"  which  accompanies  these  is  a 
well-known  phenomenon. 

No  month  of  the  year  has  fewer  signs  of 
nature's  activities.  There  is  less  movement 
among  the  birds  than  during  any  other  month 
— the  all- win  ter  residents  have  arrived  and 
settled  down;   those  which  go  south  for  the 


of  the  spring  migrants  have  not  started  north. 
The  cold  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  birds 
seriously,  neither  do  the  storms ;  but  they  must 
have  food,  and  plenty  of  it;  and  food  is  scarce 
in  Northern  latitudes  in  January.  Where  ber- 
ries or  grain  are  to  be  found,  there  birds,  even 
of  those  species  which  usually  winter  far  south, 
occasionally  stay  through  the  entire  season. 

January  has  one  holiday  universally  ob- 
served in  Christian  countries — New  Year's  Day 
(which  see),  which  has  in  every  land  its  own 
characteristic  customs.  The  other  special  day 
of  most  importance  is  Twelfth  Day,  so  called 
because  it  is  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas, 
on  which  is  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
Epbiphany. 

On  pages  3112  and  3113  will  be  found  calen- 
dars of  birthdays  and  events,  and  a  list  of  quo- 
tations for  January.    (See,  also,  other  mcHiths.) 

JANVS,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god  ftv 
whom  the  first  month  of  the  year,  January, 
was  named.    As  the  "spirit  of  opening,"  he  was 
invoked  at  the  beginning  of  all  undertaldngi, 
and    therefore  was  naturally  the  god  of  the 
beginning   of  the 
day  and  also  of 
the  beginning  of 
the  year.    As  the 
guardian    of    all 
the    gates    in 
Rome,     he     was 
usually  repre- 
sented as  having 
a     double     head 
that  looked  both 
ways.    In  time  of 

war  the  gates  of  Janua  am_  I ;  oldest  of  poten- 
the  chief  temple  Forward  I  look  and  backward 
of  Janus  at  Rome    ,   ^^f.^""^  „,  „enu- 

were   always   left   and  satra— 

,  .  The   ye«r»   ihat  throuch  my 

open,  and  m  peace  portals  come  and  go. 

were  closed.     As  -Lonufej^w. 

the  god  of  gates  he  is  represented  as  canying 
keys,  and  is  crowned  with  laurel.  Many  env- 
monies  were  performed  in  his  honor. 


in  the  Eastern  Patific  Ocean,  called  by  its  own 
people  Nippon,  or  "the  origin  of  the  bub,"  for 
the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  west  sees  the  sun 
emerKe,  apparently,  from  the  myriad  ielaDds  of 
Japan.  "Myriad"  ia  an  accurate  and  not  a 
mere  poetic  term  here,  tor  there  are  about 
four  thousand  islands  in  the  Empire.  Most 
of  them  are  tiny — mere  shrubbery-grown  rocks 
which  rise  steeply  out  of  the  ocean;  and  fewer 
than  one-eighth  of  them  are  inhabited  or  have 
a  coast  line  of  more  than  two  and  one-half 

Like  its  neighbor  to  the  west,  China,  Japan 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  powers  of  the 
world  only  recently,  having  spent  the  cen- 
turies on  centuries  of  its  existence  shut  up 
within  itself,  rejecting  progress,  resisting  every 
advance  of  the  Western  nations,  to  which  it 
was  ait  impenetrable  but  fascinating  mystery. 
Like  the  other  countries  of  the  Orient,  it  found 
■  place  in  the  hazy  geography  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  heart  of  Europe  yearned  toward 
it,  for  within  its  borders,  it  was  believed,  were 
countless  riches  and  beautiful  things.  Cipango 
it  was  called  by  Europeaiw,  and  explorers 
sought  for  its  shores;  and  to  the  dtiy  of  his 
death  Columbus  thought  that  he  had  reached 
Dot  a  new  world  with  its  wealth  all  unde- 
veloped, but  Cipango  the  marvelous,  the  long- 
Bougbt-for. 

TcMlay.  as  India  and  Egypt  stand  to  the 
average  reader  for  romance  and  Oriental  rays- 
teiy,  Japan  stands  for  beauty.  Its  dainty 
women,  its  cherry  blossoms,  wistaria  and  chrys- 
anthemums; its  picturc^ue  temples,  its  artis- 
tically-bridged strenm.s.  and  a  bote  all  its 
famous  sacred  mountain  of  Fujiyama — all  of 
these  form  definite  pictures  in  the  imagination. 
That  this  nation  of  little  people,  beauty-lov- 
ing, suave  umt  gentle,  filioiild  have  placed 
itself  so  quickly  among  the  world's  great  mili- 
tary and  naval  power?!  after  its  interest  was 
awakened  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  modem 

Location  and  Site.  The  islands  which  com- 
pose Japan  form  a  chain  about  2,400  miles  in 
length  to  the  east  of  A^ia,  and  are  separated 


Korea  Strait.  There  are  five  chief  islands,  of 
which  Hondo  or  Honshiu,  or  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  Nippon,  is  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant— in  effect,  the  mainland.  The  area  in 
square  miles,  coast  line  and  population  of  these 
principal  islands  are  as  follows: 
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But  the  totals  of  these  by  no  means  give 
correct    statistics   for   the    Empire.    The   esti- 
mated area,  exclusive  of  Korea,  which  was  an- 
nexed to  Japan  in  1910  (and  ia  treated  in  a 
separate  article),  is  almost  175,000  square  miles, 
or  about  a  tenth 
greater   than   the 
combined  areas  of 
the  American 
North       Atlantic 
states,  while  the 
total     population 
is    appro.iimately 
51,902,000,     more 
than  half  that  of 
the  entire  United 
States  and  seven 

timoa  that  n(  fhi>    of  mountainous  tploiKls  tn  the 
times  tnat  ol  tne   ^^    ^^^^^  ^^    dominate 

vast  Dommmn  of    thp  poIlcleH  of  the  entire  yol- 

Canada.  ""  ^^    ' 

When  Japan  proper  is  spoken  of,  it  must  be 
understood  as  including  the  three  large  islands 
of  Hondo,  Shikoku  and  Kiushiu,  the  Loo-Choo 
Islands,  fifty-five  in  number,  and  several  hun- 
dred small  islands;  while  the  remamder  of  the 
possessions,  including  such  large  areas  as  Korea, 
Ve*o,  Formosa  and  Sakhalin,  are  in  effect  but 
colonies. 

This  island  empire  extends  from  latitude 
20"  45'  to  50°  56'  north,  and  from  longitude 
119°  18'  to  156°  32'  east.  It  lies  in  about  the 
same  lalitude  as  the  United  States,  but  because 
of  the  southwest  monsoon  the  heat  at  some 
seasons  is  much  greater  than  that  of  similar 
latitudes  in  Europe  and  America. 
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The  People 


Their  Characteristics.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  world,  perhaps,  is  there  a  more  interesting 
people  than  the  Japanese,  nor  one  toward 
which  more  attention  has  been  directed  in 
recent  times.  They  are  of  the  Mongol  race, 
closely  related  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Koreans, 
though  shorter  in  stature  than  either  of  those 
peoples.  When  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
thrown  together  in  situations  where  distinc- 
tions of  dress  are  lost,  as  in  some  American  or 
European  university,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  the  two. 

Just  what  the  mingling  process  has  been 
from  which  the  modern  Japanese  have  evolved, 
students  do  not  know,  but  they  recognize 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  two  distinct 
types.  That  with  which  the  world  is  familiar 
from  the  everywhere-present  Japanese  print  is 
the  fine  or  aristocratic  type,  by  far  the  rarer 
of  the  two.  It  is  distinguished  by  unusual 
stature,  according  to  Japanese  standards;  by 
the  oval  head  and  face,  well-shaped  nose, 
almond  eyes  and  pallid  or  slightly  olive  skin, 
and  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  hair  from 
the  face.  The  people  of  the  coarser  type  are 
shorter  and  stockier,  have  broader  faces,  darker 
skins  and  flatter  noses;  and  have,  on  the  whole, 
a  more  genial,  good-natured  expression.  Since 
the  early  days  of  their  history  the  Japanese 
have  laid  stress  upon  physical  education,  and 
some  of  their  systems  have  become  famous; 
yet  they  show  a  decided  lack  of  physical  de- 
velopment, and  in  their  exercises  depend  rather 
upon  quickness  and  agility  than  upon  strength. 

Many  of  the  women,  with  their  smooth  skin, 
black  hair  and  delicate  hands,  are  very  pretty 
in  their  youth — a  peculiarly  happy  youth,  for 
Japan  has  been  called  "the  paradise  of  chil- 
dren"— ^but  very  few  of  them  retain  their 
good  looks  after  their  girlhood  days  have 
passed. 

Mental  and  Moral  Qualities.  As  alert  men- 
tally as  they  are  physically  and  possessed  in 
an  unusual  degree  of  the  powers  of  imitation, 
the  Japanese  have  profited  by  their  contact 
with  other  nations,  but  have  managed  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  the  basic  traits  of  their 
character  unchanged.  No  characteristic  is 
more  prevalent  than  their  gaiety  and  love  of 
laughter.  The  cheerful  looks  noticeable  in  a 
crowd  of  holiday-makers  are  not  masks  for 
the  occasion;  they  are  evidence  of  deep- 
seated  contentment.  Even  though  he  has 
troubles,  the  Japanese  has  been  taught  that  it 


is  a  disgrace  to  air  them  in  public,  either  by 
gloominess  or  by  ill-temper.  Courteous,  kind, 
brave,  the  Japanese  down  to  the  lowest  clasBes 
have  many  very  attractive  qualities;  but  a 
certain  deceitfulness  is  associated  with  their 
extreme  politeness,  while  a  total  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  women  is  a  very  unpleasant  part 
of  their  nature. 

Living  in  a  land  with  so  much  beauty  about 
them,  it  seems  but  natural  that  the  Japanese 
should  be  themselves  producers  of  beauty, 
and  indeed  their  art  works  and  their  manu- 
factured products  are  sought  the  world  over 
(see  subheads  Manufactures  and  Art,  below). 

Mode  of  Life.  A  Japanese  house  seems  to  a 
visitor  from  America  or  Europe  a  rather  un- 
substantial structure.  It  is  usually  of  one  story, 
is  built  of  wood,  and  has  sliding  screens  of 
paper  instead  of  windows,  doors  and  parti- 
tions, the  outer  ones  backed  by  wooden  shutr 
ters.  On  the  floor  are  straw  mats,  and  that 
these  be  thick  and  soft  is  a  necessity,  for  they 
constitute  the  sleeping-place  for  the  family. 
Since  shoes  must  be  removed  on  the  porch, 
these  mats  do  not  get  dirty  as  do  the  rugs 
in  our  homes.  Beds,  chairs,  and  draperies 
there  are  not,  nor  are  there  any  tables  except 
the  low  lacquered  stands  on  which  the  food 
is  served.  Desks  for  reading  and  writing,  how- 
ever, are  common. 

Except  in  the  poorer  districts,  rice  is  the 
staple  food,  and  with  it  is  served  fish,  seaweed, 
eggs,  beans  or  something  else  to  give  it  flavor, 
or  perhaps  only  the  sauce  made  from  sogr 
beans.  Tea  is  used  everywhere,  and  the  comr 
mon  fermented  drink  is  called  sake. 

The  dress  varies  much,  according  to  the 
wealth  and  position  of  the  wearer;  the  peas- 
ants, whether  men  or  women,  have  as  their 
regular  costume  slips  of  coarse  cotton,  while 
the  higher  classes  wear  robes  of  silk,  sometimes 
embroidered  and  often  of  great  value.  All  the 
costumes  are  alike  in  one  respect,  however; 
they  are  loose,  and  allow  the  greatest  freedom 
of  movement.  The  graceful,  flowing  robe  of 
the  women  has  been  introduced  into  Western 
countries,  where  it  is  much  used  as  a  lounging 
costume,  under  the  name  kifn(mo.  The  Japa- 
nese woman,  however,  does  not  wear  hen 
hanging  free,  but  confines  it  with  a  niken 
girdle,  called  the  obi. 

Education.  The  present  system  of  education 
is  not  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  native  aystans, 
but  has  been  worked  out  according  to  Ameri- 
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ean  and  EuropeBn  models;  and  for  a  long  time 
after  Japan  opened  its  doors  to  Westem  influ- 
ence there  was  a  coostant  call  for  educated 
fcM«ig&era  who  could  aasiat  in  building  up  a 
aystem.  To-day  education  is  compulsory  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  and  while  it  is 
not  free,  the  school  boards  are  compelled  to 
provide  tuition  for  those  too  poor  to  pay. 
There  are  kindergartens,  elementary  and  mid- 
dle Bchoob,  normals,  and  three  national  uni- 
venitiea;  while  of  technical  and  special  schools 
there  is  a  fair  number.  One  decided  sign  of 
the  progress  of  Japan  within  the  last  few  dec- 
ades has  been  the  growing  care  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls,  who  receive  the  same  instruction 
as  the  boys  and  are  as  well  represented  in  the 
acfaools.  Much  help  toward  such  progress  has 
been  given  by  the  mission  schools,  the  first 
institutions  within  the  Empire  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  teaching  of  girls. 

The  eagerness  with  which  Japanese  students 
have  accepted  education  according  to  Western 
standards  has  been  wonderful,  but  aometimes 
it  almost  seems  that  the  change  came  too  sud- 
denly. Many  a  young  man,  attempting  to 
attend  the  university  and  at  the  same  time 
support  himRclf,  has  found  the  struggle  too 
difficult  and  has  tuken  refuge  in  suicide.     In- 


A  TORII  GATE 
Such  a.  fantastic  Htnicturp  Is  unjnily  placed  be- 
fore the  entrance  to  some  sacred  place  and  also 

Btltlon  of  Japanese  sailors  thai  fair  n 


deed,  there  are  periodic  epidemics  of  suicide 
on  the  part  of  young  men,  and  authorities  can 
account  for  such  a  fact  among  so  cheerful  a 
people  only  on  the  grounds  of  a  too  great 
mental  strain. 

Beligion.     Japan  is  a  land  of  temples,  but 
its  people  are  not  especially  religious,  as  that 
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word  is  understood  among  Western  peoples. 
All  faiths  are  tolerated,  and  Christianity  has 
made  considerable  progress  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  government,  the  various  sects  pos- 
sessing a  total  membership  estimated  at  about 
150,000.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants  profess  either  Shintoism  or  Bud- 
dhism. The  former  is  a  sort  of  a  nature  wor- 
ship which  peoples  the  world  with  innumerable 
deities,  chief  of  whom  is  the  sun-goddess,  from 
whom  the  mikados,  or  emperors,  are  supposed 
to  be  descended.  This  original  religion  of  the 
country  has  scarcely  any  services  except  occa- 
sional celebrations,  and  it  exercises  very  little 
influence,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  on  the  lives 
of  the  people. 

Buddhism  claims  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, many  of  the  Shintoists  being  Buddhists 
as  well,  and  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  since  1871  frowned  upon  this  im- 
ported religion.  It  has  scores  of  thousands  of 
temples,  some  of  thera  large  and  gorgeous, 
and  its  high  priests  number  over  50,000. 

Langnage  and  Literature.  The  language  of 
Japan  stands  almost  by  itself,  not  being  re- 
lated, as  are  its  people,  to  tha  Chinese.  For 
the  Chinese  tongue  has  only  monosyllables, 
while  the  Japanese  may  have  long  words  like 
the  English.  Very  many  Chinese  words  have 
been  introduced,  some  so  long  ago  that  they 
have  lost  their  identity,  and  some  more  re- 
cently, but  they  are  not  pronounced  as  the 
Chinese  pronounce  them.  Japanese  is  an  in- 
flected language,  but  not  strongly  so.  In  writ- 
ing Japanese  tiie  ideographs,  or  modified  pic- 
ture-writings, of  China  are  tised.  though  they 
have  been  changed  to  fit  the  many-syllabled 
character  of  the  language.  Many  of  the  books 
— in  fact  practically  all  those  on  serious  or 
technical  subjects — are  written  in  Chinese, 
while  Japanese  is  the  language  of  pure  litera- 
ture, such  as  poetry,  the  drama  and  the  essay. 
Many  Japanese  arc  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Japanese  literature  includes  poetry  and 
stories,  which  critics  commend  highly;  plays,  of 
which  the  Japanese  as  a  people  are  especially 
fond;  history,  geography  and  works  on  the  va- 
rious sciences.  Most  of  the  last  writings  are 
very  modem,  dating  from  the  years  since  the 
opening-up  of  the  country  to  Western  civilisa- 
tion, about  IS54.  The  literature  of  old  time 
concerned  itself  very  largely  with  religious  doc- 
trines. Romances  and  short  poems,  travels 
and  diaries  there  were  in  earlier  days,  but  they 
were   few  in  number  and   very   restricted   in 
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their  influence.  In  fact,  Japanese  literature  is 
too  new  to  make  prediction  possible,  but  critics 
believe  that  a  people  so  capable  of  receiving 
inspiration  and  suggestion  from  outside  sources, 
without  servile  imitation,  are  bound  to  produce 
a  literature  which  shall  do  justice  to  the  awak- 
ened, progressive  nation. 

Art.  The  very  name  Japanese  art  brings 
up  mental  pictures  of  exquisite  pottery  ware, 
gleaming  lacquers,  embroidered  silks,  enamels, 
finely  wrought  mosaics  and  pictures  remark- 
able for  their  ability  to  produce  a  clear  effect 
with  a  few  simple  lines.  The  Japanese  as  a 
people  are  remarkably  artistic,  and  the  sim- 
ple, unfurnished  rooms  of  their  houses  are 
always  ornamented  with  pictures,  either  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  or  executed  directly  upon  the 
sliding  screens.  Most  of  the  pictures  are  un- 
framed,   all    of   them   arc    unglazed,  and    the 


material  upon  which  they  are  made  must  thus 
be  some  fairly  durable  substanoe,  as  silk. 
Japanese  pictures  ignore  perspective  entirely; 
they  show  no  softening  shadow  effects,  but  od 
the  other  hand  they  display  a  remaifcable 
genius  for  composition,  a  fine  sense  of  the 
harmony  of  color,  and  a  knowledge  of  eveiy- 
thing  that  a  line  can  be  made  to  express.  The 
sacred  mountain  appears  in  many  pictures. 

In  the  other  fine  arts  Japan  does  not  end. 
but  many  of  its  mechanical  arts  are  unsiu^ 
passed  elsewhere.  The  crackled  Satsumftmre; 
the  cloisonne  enamels;  the  ivoiy  earvin^i;  the 
gold-decorated  lacquer;  the  pictures  done  in 
embroidery — ^these  the  workmen  of  other  lands 
would  find  it  impossible  to  duplicate,  and  mudi 
of  Japan's  export  to  Western  countries  con- 
sists of  such  articles.  See  Manujacium,  be- 
low. 


The  Land 


Surface.  Japan  was  built  up  by  volcanoes, 
and  its  surface  is  in  general  mountainous,  a 
main  range  following  the  crescent-shaped  curve 
of  the  principal  islands.  Hondo,  the  largest  of 
the  islands,  which  is  700  miles  in  length,  is 
traversed  from  end  to  end  b}'  this  range,  and 
only  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tokyo  is  there  a 
plain  of  any  considerable  extent.  Smaller 
ranges  cross  this  main  one  at  inter\'als,  and  at 
the  intersections  the  greatest  altitudes  and  the 
grandest  scenery  are  found.  The  valleys  are 
deep  and  st«ep  of  slope,  and  are  broken  up  into 
many  little  plains,  but  whether  the  surface  be 
high  or  low,  level  or  broken,  vegetation  is 
ever3rwhere,  the  whole  Empire  presenting  a 
picture  in  varying  shades  of  green. 

Volcanoes  are  numerous,  and  while  most  of 
them  are  extinct  some  still  belch  forth  steam 
and  occasional  lava  flows,  while  now  and  again 
one  breaks  out  and  does  serious  damage  (see 
History,  below).  The  loftiest  peak  in  the  Em- 
pire is  Mount  Morrison,  in  Formosa,  14,300 
feet  in  height,  but  by  all  means  the  most 
famous  is  Fujiyama,  "the  Peerless,"  which  is 
12,395  feet  in  height.  This  symmetrical  peak, 
almost  a  perfect  cone,  from  which  no  eruption 
has  taken  place  since  1708,  can  be  seen  from 
far  out  at  sea;  and  Japanese  artists  are  very 
fond  of  introducing  its  snow-crowned  slopes 
into  their  decorative  schemes.    See  Fujiyama. 

Waters.  Narrow  islands,  everywhere  ridged 
with  mountains,  give  small  opportunity  for 
rivers  of  any  great  size,  but  the  streams  are 
numerous  and  picturesque,  though  of  no  par- 


ticular use  for  navigation.  Down  eveiy  vaUe}* 
rushes  a  little  river,  and  waterfalls  are  a  ven' 
common  feature  of  the  sceneiy.  In  the  irisnd 
of  Yezo  is  the  largest  river,  the  Ishikari,  wfaiefa 
has  a  course  of  275  miles,  while  Hondo  has 
three  rivers  of  note,  the  Shinano,  215  miles  in 
length,  the  Tonegawa,  177  miles,  and  the 
Kisogawa,  115  miles.  Even  after  these  streams 
reach  level  ground  they  are  so  impeded  b>' 
shallows  and  rapids  that  only  broad,  flat-bot- 
tomed boats  can  navigate  them. 

Japan  has  many  beautiful  lakes  in  its  moun- 
tain regions,  and  to  them  tourists  flock.  Most 
famous  of  all  is  Lake  Biwa,  or  Omi,  in  Omi, 
the  south-central  part  of  Hondo,  wfaidi  is  al- 
most equal  to  the  famous  Swiss  lake,  Gensvi, 
in  size,  and  is  noted  for  its  ei^t  speddly 
delightful  views  called  "Eight  views  of  Omi" 
by  the  Japane^.  In  the  region  of  the  lakn 
there  are  many  hot  springs  whose  minenl 
waters  have  curative  properties. 

Climate.  By  reason  of  its  great  norfh-and- 
south  extent,  Japan  has  a  climate  that  vsriei 
widely  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
In  Formosa  and  the  Loo-Choo  group,  snh- 
tropic  conditions  prevail ;  snow  never  falls,  and 
the  summers  are  long  and  veiy  hot.  But  fu 
to  the  north,  in  Sakhalin  and  the  Knrik 
Islands,  the  winter  cold  is  almost  aivtic  in  ito 
intensit}',  and  snow  lies  in  the  hoUoin  tiiB 
3'car  round.  In  the  central  part  of  the  EnipR, 
near  the  capital,  the  climate  ia  equable  and 
for  the  most  part  delightful,  thou^  a  loef 
period  in  summer  is  likely  to  bc  v^iy  hql  lid 
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humid.  Indeed,  an  excess  of  moisture  is  one 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  climate  as  a 
whole,  and  fogs  are  frequent. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  is  heavy,  prac- 
tically every  part  of  the  Empire  having  more 
than  fifty  inches;  but  as  much  of  this  does  not 


fall  during  the  growing  season,  irrigation  is 
necessary  at  times.  Fierce  storms  of  rain  and 
wind  are  frequent  and  do  great  damage,  both 
during  their  course  and  by  reason  of  the  flood- 
ing of  the  rivers  afterwards.  These  storms  are 
most  n\imerous  in  autunm. 


Resources  and  Industries 


MfaMrala.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  when  the  European  nations  were 
making  first  acquaintance  with  Japan,  it  was 
fScAA  and  silver  which  they  coveted,  and  they 
carried  away  with  them  millions  of  pounds  of 
these  precious  metals.  To-day  the  supply  of 
both  is  comparatively  small,  but  constant  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  develop  new  mines. 
Copper,  too,  the  early  traders  obtained  from 
Japan,  and  of  that  metal  there  is  still  a  large 
yield.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  copper  which,  after  the  introduction  of  Bud- 
dhism, was  cast  into  images. 

Coal  of  various  grades  is  fairly  plentiful, 
and  is  mined  in  large  quantities  in  Yezo, 
Kiushiu  and  Formosa,  the  output  being  well 
over  20,000,000  tons  a  year;  and  iron,  too,  is 
found  in  paying  quantities.  There  is  a  huge 
supply  of  sulphur,  and  petroleum  is  one  of  the 
more  recent  mineral  developments.  But  all 
in  all,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Japan  has  great 
mineral  wealth. 

Fisheries.  The  fisherman  in  Japan  is  a  very 
important  person,  fumLshing  to  the  people  one 
of  their  staple  articles  of  food.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  a  million  and  a  hulf  persons 
are  engaged  in  fishing  or  in  some  of  the  indus- 
tries that  grow  out  of  it,  and  that  no  fewer 
than  foiu*  hundred  products  of  the  sea  appear 
on  Japanese  tables.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant fish  are  mackerel,  »ilmon,  haddock,  hali- 
but, flounder,  trout,  tunny  and  eel,  and  various 
manufactured  products  are  made  from  the 
parts  that  are  not  eaten. 

Agriculture  and  Vegetation.  As  fish  is  the 
chief  animal  food,  so  rice  is  the  chief  vege- 
table, and  as  the  national  drink,  sake,  is  made 
from  this  grain  also,  the  yield  must  of  neces- 
sity be  verj'  large.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  sights  in  all  Japan  i^  its  rice 
fields  or  paddy  fields.  Wherever  the  land  can 
be  irrigated  it  is  divided  by  ridges  of  grass 
into  little  muddy  plots,  and  in  these  the  rice 
is  planted.  Ditches,  divided  and  subdivided 
until  they  are  but  tiny  trickles,  supply  the 
necessary  water,  for  the  paddy  fields  arc  kept 
flooded    until   just    before    harvest    time.    On 


land  which  will  not  produce  any  of  the  two 
hundred  or  more  kinds  of  rice  which  are  known 
to  the  Japanese,  other  grains,  especially  barley 
and  wheat,  or  potatoes,  soy  beans,  cotton,  tea, 
tobacco  or  sugar  are  grown.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Empire  fruits  are  produced,  but  except 
for  the  big  Japanese  persimmon  and  the  man- 
darin orange  they  do  not  thrive  especially 
well.  Altogether,  only  about  one-sixth  of  the 
land  is  fitted  for  cultivation,  so  mountainous 
is  the  country;  and  none  of  the  soil,  after 
thousands  of  years,  is  especially  fertile.  But 
the  Japanese  are  a  very  painstaking  people, 
and  have  brought  intensive  farming  to  a  higher 
state  than  most  other  peoples. 

It  is  but  recently  that  stock-growing  has 
received  much  attention,  and  only  now  are 
the  Japanese  beginning  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  butter,  milk,  cheese  and  beef  as  articles 
of  food.  Even  to-day  the  stock  and  dairy 
industries  are  of  very  minor  importance,  de- 
spite the  interest  which  the  government  has 
shown  in  them. 

Vegetation.  This  is  especially  lux\u*iant, 
owing  to  the  warm  climate  and  the  excessive 
moisture,  and  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of 
Japan.  The  people  love  flowers,  for  centuries 
have  cultivated  them  carefully,  and  have  spe- 
cial festivals  at  periods  when  the  land  is 
abloom  with  some  favorite  blossom.  In  Feb- 
ruar>'  come  the  plum  flowers;  two  months 
later  the  cherry,  the  "soul  of  Japan,"  and  vis- 
itors to  Japan  are  fond  of  timing  their  trips 
so  that  they  may  reach  the  country  during 
cherry-blossom  time.  Next  comes  the  exqui- 
site wistaria,  then  the  azalea,  the  iris  and  the 
peony,  this  last  regarded  with  a  special  affec- 
tion; and  then,  in  November,  comes  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  year,  the  gorgeous  chrys- 
anthemum, which  Japanese  gardeners  have 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and 
which  has  become  the  national  flower.  Trees 
grow  everywhere,  especially  in  the  mountains, 
and  nowhere  can  there  be  seen  more  beautiful 
autumn  color  effects. 

Manufactures.  There  are  two  classes  of  in- 
dustries  in   Japan,   the    old   historic    pursuits, 
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which  are  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  work- 
men, and  the  modem  industries  which  have 
been  introduced  from  the  Western  countries. 
The  former  are  the  more  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic. Their  products  include  the  lacquer 
work,  pottery,  embroideries  and  carvings  men- 
tioned above,  as  well  as  paper  of  very  special 
quality,  silken  and  brocaded  fabrics,  and  metal 
objects. 

The  introduced  industries,  which  are  mostly 
carried  on  in  quite  the  modem  way,  in  large 
factories  with  mechanical  power,  include  tex- 
tile-making, cotton  taking  first  rank;  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  matting,  glass,  bricks 
and  matches;  and  shipbuilding  and  machinery- 
making.  The  operatives  in  factories  receive 
lower  wages  than  those  of  Europe  or  America, 
but  the  scale  of  living  is  much  lower  also,  and 
the  amount  of  skill  required  is  less,  as  the 
articles  do  not  for  the  most  part  compare  in 
quality  with  the  best  output  of  European  and 
American  factories. 

Transportation  and  Commerce.  Of  railways, 
considering  its  island  character  and  its  brief 
existence  as  a  modem  nation,  Japan  has  a 
very  considerable  mileage — no  less  than  7,067 
miles,  including  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way, on  the  continent.  Since  1907  almost  all 
the  railroads  have  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  will  within  a  few  years  control 
them  all.  Beginning  with  the  road  from  Tokyo 
to  Yokohama,  opened  in  1872,  lines  have  been 
extended  until  to-day  all  the  chief  cities  on 
the  large  islands  are  connected  with  each  other. 
There  are  also  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of 
electric  railway  in  operation,  and  attempts 
are  being  made  to  improve  the  ordinary  roads, 
which  are  generally  in  very  poor  condition. 
The  common  vehicle  in  which  passengers  are 
jolted  over  these  roads  is  the  'riksha  (see 
Jinrikisha),  a  light,  two-wheeled  carriage 
somewhat  like  a  sulky,  but  drawn  by  a  man 
instead  of  a  horse. 

Japan's  facilities  for  communication  by  sea 
are  excellent,  for  its  harbors  are  good  and  its 


coast  line  extensive.  It  has  developed  a  large 
merchant  marine,  which  includes  no  fewer 
than  2,000  steamers  and  7,000  sailing  vessels, 
and  its  ships  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  great 
ports  of  the  Pacific.  Over  fifty  shipe  ply  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  western  coast  of  America. 
The  commerce  of  Japan  had  a  comparatively 
recent  origin,  but  has  grown  rapidly  and  is 
now  extensive,  the  foreign  trade  amounting  in 
a  year  to  almost  $700,000,000.  The  imports 
exceed  the  exports,  but  while  the  difference 
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COMMERCIAL  DISTANCES  FROM  TOKYO 

a  few  years  ago  was  considerable  it  is  to-day 
slight,  for  Japan  is  producing  more  and  more 
of  its  own  raw  materials.  The  chief  imports 
are  raw  cotton,  rice,  oil  cake,  sugar,  machin- 
ery, iron  and  steel  and  wool,  while  the  exports 
are  largely  raw  silk,  tea,  cotton  yam,  silk, 
copper  and  coal.  The  United  States  receives 
more  of  Japan's  exports  than  any  other  coun- 
try, China,  France  and  England  ranking  next; 
but  British  India  and  Great  Britain  surpaas 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  they  aend 
to  Japan.  Nearly  all  of  Formosa's  tea  is  sent 
to  the  United  States. 


Government  and  Defense 


Government.  The  constitution  of  1889,  pat- 
terned on  that  of  Germany,  makes  of  Japan  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  with  the  hereditary 
emperor,  or  mikado,  as  the  head.  He  must 
approve  every  legislative  measure  before  it 
becomes  a  law;  he  appoints  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  and  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy.    There  is  an  Imperial  Cabinet, 


made  up  of  the  ministers  of  the  nine  depart- 
ments, and  a  Diet,  or  legislature,  of  two  houses. 
The  upper  of  these,  the  House  of  Peers,  ad- 
mits as  members  not  only  princes,  marquiaes 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  lower  nobles,  but 
various  ''commoners"  who  are  chosen  l^  the 
emperor  for  special  service  rendered,  or  idio 
pay  very  high  taxes.    This  house  has  between 
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three  hundred  and  four  hundred  members. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
379  in  number,  are  chosen  by  popular  vote 
limited  by  certain  income  qualifications.  Not 
all  parts  of  the  empire  are  represented,  but 
the  tendency  is  toward  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  toward  making  ministers  respon- 
sible to  the  Diet  instead  of  to  the  emperor. 

The  capital  of  the  empire  is  Tokyo;  the 
other  cities  of  chief  importance  are  Kyoto, 
Osaka,  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Hiroshima 
and  Hakodate,  the  chief  of  which  are  described 
under  their  titles. 

Army.  The  army  of  Japan,  organized  on  a 
European  basis  in  1884,  proved  its  efficiency 
in  the  successful  struggles  with  China  and  Rus- 
sia (see  History,  below).  As  in  European 
countries,  military  service  is  universal,  all  able- 


bodied  males  from  seventeen  to  forty  being 
liable  to  service,  and  while  the  active  army 
on  a  peace  footing  is  250,000,  including  officers 
and  men,  and  on  a  war  footing  is  about  three 
times  that  number,  it  is  estimated  that  1,700,- 
000  trained  men  could  be  quickly  put  into  the 
field;  and  the  total  number  who  could  be 
called  upon  is  not  far  below  3^250,000. 

Navy.  Only  since  the  war  with  China  has 
Japan  had  a  navy  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
navies  of  the  other  great  countries.  In  1916 
it  stood  fifth  among  the  naval  powers  of  the 
world,  ranking  next  below  the  United  States, 
with  twelve  dreadnoughts,  thirteen  older 
battleships,  thirty-seven  cruisers,  thirty-seven 
torpedo  boats,  sixty  destroyers  and  fifteen  sub- 
marines. The  officers  and  crews  number  about 
51,000,  but  this  is  capable  of  rapid  increase. 


History  of  Japan 


Formative  Period.  The  very  early  days  of 
Japan  are  as  hazy  as  are  its  own  landscapes 
in  the  foggy  season.  Here  and  there  a  figure 
looms,  as  Jimmu  Tenno,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  founded  the  present  reigning  dynasty 
in  660  B.C.;  but  the  outlines  are  not  distinct, 
and  the  mist  soon  settles  down  again.  After 
A.  D.  500  facts  may  be  stated  more  definitely, 
the  first  certain  event  being  the  arrival  from 
Korea  in  652  of  Buddhist  missionaries;  the 
next,  the  opening  up  of  that  intercourse  with 
China  which  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of 
Chinese  standards  and  Chinese  civilization. 
The  centuries  that  followed  saw  a  marked 
growth  in  culture,  and  especially  a  centraliza- 
tion of  the  government.  In  these  early  years, 
too,  began  that  seclusion  of  the  mikado  which 
until  very  recent  times  served  to  make  him  in 
the  eyes  of  his  people  a  sort  of  divine  mystery, 
reverenced,  but  not  loved. 

The  Middle  Age.  This  was  for  the  most 
part  a  period  of  civil  strife,  lasting  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  mili- 
tary caste  became  very  strong,  and  the  chief 
general,  or  shogun,  gained  a  power  which  was 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  emperor.  In  time 
the  mikado  became  almost  a  myth,  and  it  was 
the  able  shogun  lyeyasu  who  in  the  late  six- 
teenth and  early  seventeenth  centuries  restored 
a  measure  of  tranquillity  to  the  strife-torn 
country  and  established  finally  that  feudal 
routine  from  which  Japan  did  not  emerge 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Meanwhile,  in  1542,  Portuguese  Roman  Catho- 
lic missionaries  had  brought  to  the  island  em- 


pire Christianity,  which  in  spite  of  opposition 
spread  rapidly. 

Foreign  Intercoiine.  For  a  time  the  Portu- 
guese had  trading  relations  with  Japan,  but  in 
the  sixteenth  century  these  were  forbidden, 
and  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  empire 
remained  shut  up  within  itself.  The  avowed 
principles  of  the  government  were  to  "prevent 
the  introduction  of  new  ideas"  and  to  "preserve 
unchanged  the  condition  of  the  native  intelli- 
gence," and  foreign  vessels  were  not  allowed  to 
touch  at  any  Japanese  port.  But  in  1854 
Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  appeared  in  a 
Japanese  harbor  with  a  squadron  of  United 
States  vessels,  and  fairly  forced  from  the  se- 
cluded nation  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce. Other  countries  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this  American  success,  and  port 
after  port  was  opened  up  to  trade.  Bitter  was 
the  protest  on  the  part  of  the  "Japan  for 
Japanese"  patriots,  but  the  other  policy  pre- 
vailed and  the  seclusion  of  Japan  was  ended. 
In  1867  the  shogun  was  forced,  by  reason  of 
his  reactionary  tendencies,  to  resign,  and  in 
the  next  year  the  office  was  abolished.  What 
was  virtually  a  new  empire  was  created. 
American  and  European  educators,  statesmen, 
soldiers  and  seamen  were  invited  to  reorganize 
practically  every  department  of  the  national 
life;  Western  laws  were  introduced,  feudalism 
was  abolished,  and  in  1889  a  constitution  was 
proclaimed.  The  court  emerged  from  its  long 
seclusion,  and  the  Japanese  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  their  ruler  at  public  gatherings,  as 
Western  peoples  are  wont  to  do. 
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Outline 
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Questions 


Why  do  not  the  rugs  in  a  Japanese  house  get  as  dirty  as  those  in  a  house  in 
America? 

What  part  do  flowers  play  in  the  life  of  the  Japanese? 

What  quality  of  these  people  has  enabled  them  to  profit  greatly  from  their 
intercourse  with  other  nations? 

How  do  the  Japanese  treat  their  women? 

If  all  the  people  in  Japan  who  engage  in  fishing  or  some  industry  growing  out 
of  it  lived  in  one  city,  which  city  of  the  United  States  would  it  most  closely  resemble 
in  size? 

What  did  the  early  explorers  go  to  Japan  for? 

What  two  larger  nations  did  Japan  defeat  in  war?    What  was  the  effect  on  Japan? 

How  do  the  two  types  of  Japanese  differ  from  each  other? 

Why  is  one  Japanese  mountain  familiar  the  world  over? 

What  was  the  "frog  in  a  well"  period  of  Japanese  history? 

What  are  the  chief  merits  of  Japanese  pictures?    The  chief  defects? 

Who  were  the  shoguTis?    When  did  the  last  shogun  lose  his  power? 

What  famous  explorer  thought  he  had  discovered  Japan? 

Does  the  multiplicity  of  the  temples  in  Japan  indicate  truly  the  religious  char- 
acter of  the  people? 

What  is  the  firj^t  definite  fact  in  Japanese  history? 

What  do  the  Japanese  call  their  countr>'?    What  is  the  origin  of  the  name? 

What  connection  has  there  been  between  education  and  suicide  in  Japan? 

What  is  the  ordinar>'  carriage  in  which  passengers  ride? 
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A  Period  of  Wail.  Man'clous  indeed  was 
the  progresB  made,  and  one  of  the  nations 
which  viewed  it  with  great  jealousy  was  China. 
War  between  the  two  powers  broke  ont  in 
1894,  disagrecraeDt  over  Korea  being  the  main 
cause,  and  Japan  was  completely  successful. 
The  navy  of  China,  upon  which  it  had  placed 
ila  chief  reliance,  was  destroyed,  and  China 
was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  During  the  Boxer 
Movement  in  China  the  new  "great  power" 
fought  side  by  side  wilh  the  Western  powers, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  claimed  recog- 
nition i  and  even  then  Japanese  statesmen 
protested  against  the  Chinese  coacessions  which 
were  allowed  to  Russia,  In  1904  Japan  en- 
tered upoQ  the  greatest  stniggic  in  its  history — 
the  war  with  Russia,  from  which  it  emerged 
victorious  (see  Russo-Japanebe  Was), 

Later  events  include  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance  of  1905;  the  annexation  of  Korea  in 
1910;  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Mutsuhito, 
who  had  reigned  all  during  Japan's  "modem" 
period,  from  1868,  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Yoshihito  in  1912;  strained  relations  at  vari- 
ous times  with  the  United  Stales  because  of 
California  laws  which  discriminated  against  the 
Japanese;  the  disastrous  volcanic  eruption  of 
January  12,  1914,.  dviring  which  hundreds  of 
lives  were  lost;  and,  finally,  the  entrance  of 
Japan  into  lh»  great  War  of  the  Notions  In 
1914,  As  the  ally  of  England  Japan  declared 
War  against  Germany  and  attached  and  took 
the  strong  fortress  of  Tsingtau  in  Kiao-chow. 
disclaiming,  however,  any  intention  of  retain- 
ing permanently  the  territory-  thus  gained.  .\t 
the  proper  moment  it  is  believed  it  will  be 
restored  to  China.  i.t. 

Conaull  Wade'B  Our  Little  Japanese  Coii»in»,- 
Scldmorc's  Jinriklska  Days  in  Jaiiaa:  Wllllslon's 
Japaiirac  Fairy  Talca:  IjmBfordK  The  Evolution 
of    New   Japan;    Seaan's    The    Real    Triumph   of 
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JAPAN  CURSSHT,  or  KUBO  SIWO,  or 
SIWA,  too'ro  sAe'ico,  a  warm  current  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  corresponding  in  a  generjl  way 
to  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  name  Kuro  Slico  means  blue  salt.    Sailors 


THE  JAPAN  CURRENT 

distinguish  the  current  at  sea  by  the  deep  blue 
of  its  waters  and  by  the  warmth  that  it  brings 
from  iia  tropical  source.  The  south  coast  of 
Japan,  along  which  it  flows,  enjoys  a  distinctly 
milder  climate  because  of  its  influence.  It 
was  once  generally  believed  that  Culifoniia 
and  the  west  coast  of  North  America  owed 
their  moiterutc  temperatures  partlj-  to  the 
warmth  of  the  Japan  Current,  but  this  view  is 
no  longer  held.  The  Japan  Current  originates 
in  the  north  equatorial  current  along  the  south- 
east coast  of  Asift.  It  passes  the  east  coast  of 
Formosa,  is  deflected  to  the  northeast  and  then 
heads  toward  the  southwestern  point  of  JapalL 
After  passing  the  Kurilea  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  it  spreads  out  and  bends  southward 
towards  the  coast  of  California.  It  has  a  lower 
tc[uperature  than  the  Gulf  Stream  and  eon- 
sidrrably  less  volume. 

JAPAHNIIfG,  iapan'ing,  the  art  of  apply- 
ing to  the  surfaces  of  metal,  wood,  leather, 
papicr-niorhe  and  other  substances  a  variety 
of  varnishes  in  imitation  of  the  lacquered  wares 
<if  Jap^in  and  China.  Articles  so  coated  are 
plaeett  in  stoves  or  hot  chandiere  for  the  pur- 
pii'ic  of  drying  and  hardening  the  vtimisfaes. 
Thi'  various  dryinf;  processes  cormtitute  the 
ilii^iinpui.'ihing  features  of  this  art. 

Japauning  owes  its  name  to  the  famouf 
1^1  CI]  lie  ring    of  Japan,   although   the   latter  » 
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prepared  vith  entirely  <liRercut  proceasca  aail 
materials.  Japanning  is  a  process  between 
painting  and  enameling,  and  ia  exteoaively  ap- 
plied in  the  finishing  of  tea  trays,  domestic 
iron  goods  (such  as  ca;i1  boxes,  cash  bo\cd. 
deed  boxes,  etc.),  clock  dials  and  papicT-mache 
articles ;  portable  buths  arc  usually  finished 
internally  in  white  japan,  and  a  modified  form 
of  japanning  is  employed  for  patent  leathiir. 

Japanning  in  done  in  clear,  transparent  var- 
nishm.  in  black,  and  in  body  colors;  but  black 
ta  moBt  frequently  used.  For  fine  work,  which 
VI  first  smoothed  and  polished,  several  coats 
of  vami.'ili  are  spplicd  in  wiccession,  each  sep- 
arately dried  ut  a  heat  which  may  rise  to  300° 
P.  Gold  or  bronze  bands  or  floral  decoration 
are  generally  added;  in  such  cases  the  design 
is  painted  on  in  jupanner's  gold  size  and  the 
gold  leaf  applied,  after  which  the  objects  are 
again  placed  in  the  oven  and  then  additional 
eoata  of  varnish  are  given.  By  japanning  a 
brilliant  polished  surface  is  attained,  which  is 
more  durable  and  less  affected  by  heat  and 
moisture   than   ordinary   painted   or   varnished 

JAPEBTH,  ja'jelh,  the  youngest  son  of 
Noah,  was  born  when  his  father  was  very 
tAA.  On  unusual  occasions  Japhcth  acted  in  a 
very  kindly  way  towards  his  father,  and  in 
consequence  received  a  blessing,  the  essential 
part  being  that  he  should  occupy  large  terri- 
tory and  dwell  in  peace  with  his  brother  Shem. 
His  descendants  moved  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Canaan,  occupying  much  of  Europe,  so  he 
is  considered  the  ancestor  of  the  European 
races.  Although  the  descendants  of  Shciu  and 
Ham  attained  an  earlier  distinction  in  the 
government  and  commerce  of  the  world,  those 
of  Japheth  now  form  the  large  Christian  branch 
of  civilization  which  rules  the  world  with  its 
modem  culture.    See  No.iii. 

JAPONICA,  jcpcm'a-a.    Sfe  C*meuj,a. 

JASMINE,  ian-min,  a  itemi^  of  plants,  re- 
lated to  the  olive,  natives  of  India  and  Persia, 
where  one  kind  with  double  white  blossouis  is 
held  sacred.  The  true  jasmine  is  a  vinelikc 
plant  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  dark  green 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  famous  for  their  fra- 
grance. The  Spanish  jasmine  is  u  hardy  bush 
about  three  feet  high  that  is  cultivated  in 
Southern  Kuropc  for  oil  of  jasmine,  which  is 
obtained  by  putting  its  bloi^oms  between  lay- 
era  of  oil-soaked  cloth  and  allowing  the  oil  to 
absorb  their  odor.  The  oil  is  pressed  out, 
strainetl  and  puriliod  into  a  delicate  perfinue 
called  oil  of  jasmine.    Another  bushy  jasmine 
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grows  in  China;  its  Bowers  arc  used  to  scent 
teas,  and  from  the  berries  the  Chinese  make  a 
yellow  dye.  The  most  common  of  the  Ameri- 
can jasmines  is  the  Carolina  jasmine,  that  we 
fin<)  climbing  on  the  fences  and  walls  in  the 
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Southern  states  of  the  American  Union.  Its 
bright  yellow  flowers  have  a  hea\T  fragrance. 
The  Cape  jasmine,  so  common  in  the  hot 
houses  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Eng- 
land, is  not  a  jasmine,  but  a  gardenia  (which 
sec).  The  proper  name  of  yellow  jasmine  is 
gdscmium,  and  it  is  described  under  that  title. 

JA'SON,  in  Greek  legend,  king  of  lolcus,  in 
Theasaly,  who  to  regain  for  his  father  the 
throne  usurped  by  his  uncle  Pelias,  organized 
the  Argonautic  expedition  in  quest  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Victorious,  he  returned  with 
his  wife,  Medea,  who  helped  him  to  renew  the 
youth  of  his  father  and  to  put  to  death  the 
wicked  Pelias.  Jason  and  Medea  then  fled  to 
Corinth,  where  sometime  later  he  deserted  her 
and  married  Glance,  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  that  country.  In  revenge  Medea  sent  a 
robe  of  cloth-of-gold  saturated  with  a  deadly 
poison  which  penetrated  to  the  flesh  of  the 
wearer.  The  unsuspecting  Glance  at  once 
donned  the  garment,  and  after  horrible  suf- 
ferings expired.  Then  Medea  slew  her  three 
sons.  To  avCngc  these  deaths  Jason  staKed 
in  quest  of  Medea,  who  passed  over  his  head, 
gliding  through  the  air  in  a  golden  chariot 
drawn  by  dragons.  In  despair  Jason  slew  him- 
self upon  the  threshold  of  his  new  home.  See 
Ahiwnaits;  Me»ea. 

JAS'PER,  a  variety  6l  quartz  rock  that  is 
found  in  large  quantities.  It  is  of  several 
colors — white,  red.  yellow,  brown  and  black — 
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and  these  are  sometimes  arranged  io  layers. 
Jasper  is  a  hard,  strong  rock,  and  takes  an 
excellent  polish.  It  is  used  for  mantels,  pil- 
lars aad  interior  finishiogs,  and  often  for  the 
nails  of  boildings. 

Jusper  of  the  first  quality,  when  polished, 
forms  a  gem  of  considerable  value.  It  waa 
one  of  (he  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the 
Jewish  High  Priest  lExodux  XXXIX,  13)  and 
is  also  mentioned  in  Revi'lalion  as  one  of  the 
twelve  stones  in  the  foundation  of  the  New 
Jeni,*ulrm  (Rcvi-lalion  XXI,  19).  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  considered  it  to  possess  healing 
properties  and  believed  that  it  would  draw 
Ihe  poison  from  snake  bites. 

Jusper  is  found  in  muny  localities.  Some  of 
the  best  known  quarries  in  the  United  States 
are  at  Pipestone,  Minnesota,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  and  in  Colorado.  A  coarse 
variety  of  chalcedony  (which  see),  commonly 
called  jasper,  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  arrow 
heads.  It  was  this  rock  that  Longfellow 
wrote  of  in  Hiairatha: 

"At  tlie  doorway  ot  hla  wlgn-am 
Sat  tlie  nnclent  arrow-maker  ; 
In  (lie  land  ot  tlie  DacotahB. 
Making  arrow-lieads  of  Jasper. 
Arrow- heads  of  cdalcedony." 
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of  the  equator,  between  the  Sea  of  Java  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  is  separated  from  Sumatra 
on  the  west  by  the  Stniit  of  Sunda,  and  from 
the  island  of  Bali  on  the  east  by  the  Strait  of 
Bali.  The  island  is  long  and  narrow,  ita  great- 
est length  from  northwest  to  southeast  beini; 
660  miles.  Including  Madura  and  several 
small  adja(»nt  islands  which  belong  to  Java, 
it  has  an  area  of  50,554  square  miles,  a  little 
more  than  that  of  the  state  of  New  York  and 
nearly  twice  that  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  south  coast  is  steep  and  rocky,  but  low 
swamps  overgrown  with  mango  trees  and  bushes 
border  the  northern  shores.  Java  is  one  of 
the  most  volcanic  r^ons  in  the  world,  having 
forty-five  vol(nu)oes  in  hei^t  from  2,000  to 
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JASPEB  PAKK.  See  Parks,  National, 
subhead  Paris  of  Canada, 

JAITHDICE,  jakn'dU,  or  jawn'dii,  or  IC- 
TERtlS,  ik'terui,  a  diseased  condition  occa- 
sioned by  some  interference  with  the  discbarge 
of  the  liver  sccretioiu.  It  may  be  caused  by 
gall  stones  in  the  hepatic  or  cystic  duels,  or 
by  inflammation  of  the  bile  ducts,  preventing 
ft  free  Bow  of  bile  into  the  intestines.  The 
bite,  when  not  discharged  through  its  natural 
channel,  is  absorbed  by  the  blood.  Jaundice, 
which  is  a  symptom  of  disca^  rather  than  a 
disease  itself,  is  manifest  ed  by  a  yellowish 
color  of  the  skin  and  whites  of  the  eye?,  weak- 
ness, loss  of  appetite,  lassitude,  constipation 
and  excessive  flow  of  urine.  In  some  cases 
nausea  and  vomiting  occur.  Purgatives  and 
tonics  are  usually  given,  and  the  diet  is  care- 
folly  selected.  A  bad  case  of  jaundice  may 
last  for  two  months,  and  any  one  suffering 
from  the  ailment  should  be  under  the  care  oi 
a  physician.    See  Bile;  Liver.  j.ii.k. 

JAVA,  jah'ta,  one  of  the  richest  and  mo^t 
poptilods  islands  of  the  world,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  Uie  Dutch  luasi  Indies.    It  lies  south 
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12,040  feet.  In  the  westers  part  of  the  island 
the  volcanoes  are  most  niuneroua  and  destruc- 
tive. In  1686.  in  the  eruption  of  Rini^glut, 
10,000  lives  were  lost,  and  in  1901.  the  Kloet, 
a  smaller  volcano,  destroyed  crops  and  toww 
150  to  250  miles  distant.  The  well-known  ex- 
plosive eruption  of  Krakatoa,  in  the  Strait  of 
Sunda.  in  1883,  was  ooe  of  the  most  disastrous 

Java's  mountains  arc  fertile  almost  to  their 
summits.  They  are  oremin  by  European  wild 
flowers,  and  on  their  lown'  slopes  there  are 
fields  of  com,  tobacco,  cabbages  and  potatoes. 
The  vallej-a  and  plains  are  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  are  well  watered  by  many  rivers.  Coffee, 
lea,  sugar,  cotton,  fruit  and  spices  arc  exten- 
sively raised  and  eipotted.  The  flooded  rice 
fields  of  the  lowUmfa  yield  Java's  most  impor- 
tant crop  and  the  chief  food  of  the  natives. 
In  1913.  OJOOjnO  aoes  of  rice  were  under 
cultivation  and  ooe-lialf  of  the  en^  was  ex- 
ported. mo6t  of  wfaidt  was  sent  to  Borneo. 
Teakwood,  rubber  and  aamUwood  are  other 
exports  of  importaoM.  Foiir-&fth0  of  Java's 
trade  is  with  HoUaad;  exfeaiBve  Dade  is  abo 
carried  OD  with  £ 
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The  dinmte  is  unitomi,  the  ooly  change 
oecuiring  in  the  rainfall  during  the  wet  and 
dry  seasons.  In  the  western  section  there  is 
rain  throughout  the  year,  and  thunderstonns 
are  violent. 

Tha  Inhabitants.  LivJDg  in  this  paradise  of 
the  tropics  are  about  30,000,000  natives  and 
81,000  Europeans:  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
latter  are  Dutch.  The  Javanese,  representing 
the  highest  type  of  Malayan  culture,  are  a 
■mall,  yellow-brown  people  somewhat  taller 
and  more  comely  than  their  neighbors  of 
Sumatra.  All  religions  are  tolerated,  and  the 
Dutch  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholic  churches 
bare  many  followers,  but  the  natives  are 
chiefly  Mohammedan.  In  1913  there  were 
about  360  missionaries  in  Java.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  816  government  schools  with 
120/XIO  pupils,  and  490  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  nearly  31,000. 

History  and  Government.  Until  the  fifteeDth 
century  the  chief  influence  in  the  history  of 
Java  was  Hindu,  and  many  relics  of  this  period 
still  remain,  notable  among  them  being  the 
great  temple  Bolo  Boldor,  in  Central  Java. 
The  island  was  conquered  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans and  remained  in  their  power  until  the 
coming  of  the  Europeans. 

Java  first  came  into  touch  with  Europe  when 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  established 
trading  stations  along  the  coasts.  Dutch  influ- 
ence was  gradually  extended  over  the  island, 
much  the  same  as  English  control  spread  over 
India.  From  1811  to  181S  the  British  con- 
trolled Java,  but  Holland  rcgnined  the  island, 
which  has  since  been  the  seat  of  the  Dutch 
cdonial  government  in  the  East. 

Since  1870  Holland  and  Java  have  been 
mutually  benefited  through  their  relations. 
Private  agriculture  has  greatly  increased,  and 
in  1912  Europeans  held  1,129,000  acres  on  tease 
by  the  government,  and  about  8,638,600  acres 
were  under  native  cultiv.ition. 

The  island  is  divided  into  twenty-three  resi- 
dencies, similar  to  Anierican  counties,  under 
the  Governor-General,  nlio  is  assisted  by  an 
advisory  council  of  five,  and  resident  governors. 
There  are  several  vassal  native  states.  Batavia 
is  the  capital  city.  Java  is  famous  for  having 
one  of  the  world's  finest  botanical  gardens  at 
Biutenzorg.    See  East  Indies,  Dutch,      k.bj-. 

Consult  Wallace's  Thr  Malai/  ArcMpelago ;  De 
WIt'a  Facit  and  Fanciea  about  Java;  Knox's  Bov 
Travrlert  in  the  Far  Boat. 

JAY,  one  of  a  family  of  birds  containing 
about   300  species,   among  them    the    ravens, 
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crows  and  magpies.  They  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  except  New  Zealand.  The 
members  of  the  family  to  which  the  jay  be- 
longs are  charac- 
terised by  com- 
mon traits  of  dis- 
position rather 
than  by  simi- 
larity of  appear- 
large  and  some 
are  small ;  the 
crows  are  entirely 
black,  and  the 
magpies  are  black 
with  bold  white 
markings.       The 

jay,    which    is    a 

little  larger  thu.  ambhican  bi,de  jat 
the  robin,  is  dressed  in  a  very  beautiful  gray- 
blue  coat,  with  markings  of  black  and  white. 
On  its  head  it  wears  a  crest  of  feathers  sloping 
up  from  the  bill  in  pompadour  fashion.  The 
Canadian  jay,  or  vihiak;/  Jack,  is  gray  without 
any  other  color. 

They  are  all  saucy,  jaunty  fellows  that  de- 
stroy and  eat  the  eggs  in  other  nests,  mimic 
the  notes  of  other  birds,  and  take  great  de- 
light in  teasing.  The  jays  like  to  surround  a 
sleepy  owl  and  confuse  him  with  their  shrill 
chatter.  They  either  show  some  degree  of 
intelligence  or  are  imitative,  for  they  can  be 
taught  to  pronounce  certain  words  with  a 
good  degree  of  distinctness.  Their  own  note 
of  jay,  jay,  is  shrill  and  unmusical.  They 
build  their  nests  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground.  These  are  compact  and  snug, 
made  of  twigs  and  lined  with  feathers  and 
bits  of  thread  and  wool.  In  March  or  early 
April  they  raise  their  families  of  from  four  to 
six.  The  eggs  are  pale  olive-green,  or  ashy- 
brown  with  light  or  dark  brown  spots. 

The  jays  do  not  migrate  except  from  the 
extreme  northern  limits  of  their  range. 

JAY,  JotiN  (1745-1829),  an  American  jurist 
and  statesman  who  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  his  country  in  the  early  period  of 
its  history.  He  was  associated  with  John 
Adams  and  Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  peace  treaty  with  Great  Britain  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  he  aided 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  writing  some 
of  the  papers  collected  in  the  Federalist  (see 
Federaust,   The);    and  the   most   important 
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treaty  of  Washington's  second  term,  which 
bears  his  name,  was  negotiated  by  him  (sec 
Jay  Treaty). 

John  Jay  was  bom  in  New  York  City.    In 
1764  he  was  Rrad- 
natcMi  from  King's 
College  (n 


lum 


.  tinii 


sity),  and  after  u 

admitted  to  the 
bar  m  1768.  He 
represented  New 
York  in  the  First 
Continental  Con- 
gress, which  as- 
Eembled  in  1774 
at      Philadelphia, 

chosen   a  JOHN  JAY 

In  revlewInB  the  lite  of  Jny. 
delegate  to  the  Daniel  Webster  once  said: 
Roi-nnil  Pnnm-Mo  "When  the  spotleBB  ermine  of 
second  uongreas,  ^^g  judicial  robe  tell  on  John 
and  would  have  Jay  it  touched  nothing  less 
,  .      ,        Hpotlesa  than  Itself, 

been  one  of  the 

signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  he  not  been  called  away  in  May,  1776,  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  York.  In  1778  he  returned  to  Congress, 
serving  as  president  of  that  body  from  Decem- 
ber, 1778,  to  September,  1779.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and 
while  abroad  took  part  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  peace  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

From  I7S4  until  the  organizatloii  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution  Jay  was  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Washington  first  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  1795  he 
resigned  this  exalted  post  to  become  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  two  terms.  At  the  end  of  his  second  term, 
in  1801,  he  retired  to  private  life. 


JAY  TREATY,  in  American  history,  the 
first  treaty  negotiated  bclween  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace  of  1783,  which  concluded  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  (see  Paris,  Treaties  of).  It  was 
named  (or  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  who  acted 
for  the  United  States  in  the  negotiation  pro- 
ceedings, and  was  signed  by  him  and  the  Brit- 
ish representative.  Lord  Grenvillc.  in  London, 
on  November  19,  1794,  After  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  trouble  arose  between  the  i 
Oi'cr  the  treatment  accorded  the  Toriu 
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ish  sympathisers)  who  had  remained  in 
America.  Among  these  were  British  merchants 
who  were  unable  to  collect  old  debts,  though 
such  payment  was  promised  in  the  peace  arti- 
cles. In  retaliation,  Great  Britain  continued 
its  garrisons  in  various  forts  on  the  northwest- 
ern frontier,  and  caused  the  Americans  further 
annoyance  by  refusing  to  pay  for  negroes 
carried  away  by  the  English  troops  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  An  even  greater  cause  for  ill-feel- 
ing was  England's  insistence  on  the  right  to 
search  American  vessels  for  supposed  deserters 
from  the  British  navy  and  to  capture  merchant 
vessels  carrying  provisions  to  France. 

To  avert  another  war,  for  which  the  new 
American  nation  was  ill  prepared.  President 
Washington  nominated  Chief  Justice  Jay  as  a 
special  ambassador  to  negotiate  a  treaty  ad- 
justing the  various  points  at  issue.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  resulting  agreement  caused 
intense  indignation  in  America.  Nothing 
whatever  was  said  about  the  right  of  search  or 
impressment,  or  compensation  for  kidnaped 
negroes,  and  the  evacuation  of  forts  on  the 
frontier  was  the  only  real  concession  to  which 
England  agreed.  The  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  all  debts  due  British  merchants  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  submit  to 
a  joint  commission  a  dispute  over  the  north- 
east and  northwest  boundaries.  Though  Jay 
was  burned  in  effigy  in  numerous  places,  and 
President  Washington  was  subjected  to  bitter- 
est censure  for  acceptance  of  so  unfavorable  a 
treaty,  in  time  the  people  came  to  realiie  that 
circiimatanccB  justified  the  action. 

JEFFESSOH,  Joseph  (1829-1905),  one  of 
America's  greatest  actors,  who  was  affecticHi- 
ately  called  "the  dean  of  the  American  stage." 
He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  the  third  child 
of  a  family  of  actors;  his  great-grandfather 
had  been  a  member  of  Garrick'a  company  at 
Dniry  Lane,  London.  Jeffetson  said  of  him- 
self, "I  may  almost  say  I  was  bom  in  the 
theater,"  as  at  the  age  of  three  he  appeared 
in  a  juvenile  part  in  Puarro.  His  first  pro- 
nounced success  was  in  Our  American  Coutm 
in  New  York,  a  pday  which  developed  unex- 
pected powers  in  him.  He  also  became  a 
not:ible  ''Caleb  Plummer"  in  Dickena'  Cricket 
on  Ihi'  Hearth.  His  greatest  niccess  however, 
was  us  the  kindly,  harmlesa  vagabond  "Rip," 
in  Hip  Van  Winkle,  and  with  this  character 
hiri  name  U  mainly  asociated.  He  presented 
this  play  every  season  for  forty  years.  In 
1863  lie  created  anotJier  famous  role  tor  him- 
self a.s  ''Bob  Acres"  in  The  Rivida,  and  only  a 


abort  time  before  liis  death  he  charmed  play-      was  never  fully  coDtented,  for  be  had  longed 
goen  by  a  masterly  pref>entation  in  the  title      to  become  a  great  painter;  and  devoted  as  he 


American  patriot,  diplomat  u 
principal  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  third  President  of  the  United 
States.  Shortly  before  his  death  Jefferson 
wrote  the  fallowing  inscription  to  be  placed 
over  hia  prave: 

"'Here  was  hurlpd  Thoman  lelTcraon.  author  of 
the  Decliu-allon  of  InUppf-mleiice,  of  the  Statute 
«f  VirKlnhi  for  Rellxlous  Freedom,  an*  F'ather 
of  llie  fnlveriiKy  of  Virginia." 

This  epitaph,  he  felt,  expressed  his  claims  to 
fame.  The  judgment  of  posterity  has  added 
a  fourth  claim,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory from  France. 

His  deeds  may  jiLstify  his  fame,  but  they  do 
not  explain  the  veneration  in  which  his  name 
is  j-et  held,  and  was  held  even  in  his  lifetime. 
by  the  people  of  the  United  Stales.  If  has 
been  said,  and  wiid  truly,  that  most  of  .Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  views  are  reflected  in  the 
form  of  the  Amerii'un  (rovcrnment.  but  that 
Jefferson's  spirit  has  given  them  life.  Jefferson 
look  from  the  crumbling  governments  of  the 
colonies  and  from  tlic  French  Revolution  the 
lesson  that  govern  men  Is  derive  their  strength 
from  the  con.5ent  of  the  governed.  His  system 
of  political  philosopliy  was  based  on  individu- 
alism, which  led  to  liberty  in  politics  aa  in 
religion.  His  ideas  were  in  line  with  American 
tendeneics.  The  edui'uled  men  of  the  colonies, 
the  men  who  iH'carue  the  leailers  of  the  new 
nation,  were  arisloerats.  anil  with  scarcely  an 
exception  they  di'tnamleil  a  strong,  centralized 
governiiienl.  and  di.-tru.-ti'd  the  people,  most  of 
whom  were,  indeed,  uneducated.  .Almost  atone 
of  the  leaders  who  helped  to  e.-itnblish  the  nov- 
emment  of  the  I'nited  States,  Jefferson  had  a 
deep  and  imfaltcrinp  tnist  in  tbc  people,  and 


American  democracy. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  bom  at  Shad  well, 
Albemarie  County,  Va.,  on  April  2,  1743.  His 
father,  Peter  Jefferson,  was  a  man  of  promi- 
nence in  the  community,  and  at  various  times 
was  county  surveyor,  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses. 
Though  Peter  JefTereon  owned  slaves  and  an 
estate  of  nearly  2,000  acres,  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  Virginia  aristocracy.  His  family  had 
been  well  known  in  Western  Virginia  for  over 
a  hundred  years,  but  had  never  tried  to  live 
in  the  easy,  luxurious  style  of  the  great 
planters.  In  politics  Peter  Jefferson  was  ft 
Whig,  and  in  society  he  was  thoroughly  demo- 
cralic.  This  liberal  democrat  married  Jane 
Randolph,  a  member  of  one  of  Virginia's  qristo- 
eraCic  families,  and  their  eldest  son  was  Thomas 
Jeffereon. 

The  boy  Thomas  grew  up  strong  and 
healthy,  with  a  fondness  for  hunting  and  other 
outdoor  sports,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
thoroughbred  horses  were  apparently  neces- 
sary to  his  happiness.  At  the  same  time  he 
inherited  from  his  father  an  inclination  for 
politics,  literature  and  mathematics.  He  sang 
and  danced  well,  and  even  as  a  boy  became 
an  excellent  violinist.  In  spite  of  all  these  in- 
terest.1  he  did  nut  neeleet  his  studies.  At 
seventeen  he  entered  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  then  the  foremost  institution  in 
the  South;  and  at  twenty,  when  he  was  gradu- 
ateil,  he  curried  away  a  working  knowledge  of 
I.;itin.  (ireek  an<l  French  and  a  familiarity 
with  nulund  science  and  mathematics  which 
was  extraordinary  for  one  so  young.  After  he 
left  college  he  added  Spanish,  Italian  and 
.Anglo-Saxon     to    his    accomplishments,    and 


throughout  his  life  he  remained  an  eager  seeker 
for  knowledge. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  Jefferson  entered 
the  law  office  of  George  Wythe,  then  the 
leader  of  the  Virginia  bar,  and  in  1767  was 
admitted  to  practice.  He  had  received  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  the 
law,  but  ne^er  took  great  interest  in  practic- 
ing it.  In  addressing  judges  and  juries  he  was 
handicapped  by  a  weak  voice,  which  became 
husky  after  he  had  spoken  only  a  short  time. 
It  seems,  moreover,  that  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  current  tendency  to  carry  every  little  dis- 
pute to  the  courts,  yet  his  conscientious,  pains- 
taking services  brought  him  a  large  practice. 

In  the  meantime,  while  still  studying  law, 
JcfTerson  had  assumed  the  management  of  the 
estate  left  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1757. 
He  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  which  his  father  and  his  father's  father 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Jetleraon  and  John  Adams  died  on  (he  same 
day  (July  4.  1S26>.  the  lii»l  great  flKiires  ot  the 
nation's  ftrst  generalion  o[  statesmen. 

had  held  before  him,  and  also,  like  his  father, 
was  elected  to  (he  House  of  Burgesses.  This 
was  in  1769.  and  marks  his  entrance  into  politi- 
cal life.  Yet  his  political  activity  was  rather 
that  of  the  country'  gentleman,  who  naturally 
held  political  office  as  an  incidental  obligation 
due  to  his  social  prominence.  He  was  con- 
stantly adding  to  his  estate,  until  in  1772,  when 
he  married,  he  owned  5,000  acres,  free  of  debt. 
His  bride,  Mrs.  Martha  <Wayles)  Skelton,  was 
a  charming  widow  of  twenty-three,  artistic  and 
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fond  of  muaic.  Jefferson  was  not  the  only 
suitor  for  the  widow's  hand.  The  story  goes 
that  one  day  two  of  his  rivals  met  in  the  hall- 
way of  Mrs.  Skelton's  home.  They  were  about 
to  enter  the  drawing-room  when  music  was 
heard.  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Skelton  were  sing- 
ing a  duet,  while  Jefferson  also  played  the 
violin  and  the  lady  accompanied  him  on  the 
harpsichord.  The  two  would-be  suitors  baited, 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then,  without  speak- 
ii^  a  word,  tiptoed  out  of  the  house. 

Whether  the  above  story  is  true  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  Jefferson  and  his  wife  were 
devoted  to  each  other,  and  lived  happily  at 
Monticello.  the  home  which  Jeffeison  built 
after  his  father's  house  at  Albemarle  burned 
to  the  ground.  He  was  very  busy  laying  out 
gardens,  trying  to  cultivate  new  plants  intro- 
duced from  foreign  lands,  and  generally  trying 
to  make  his  new  home  attractive.  Farming, 
landscape  gardening  and  architecture  were  at 
that  time  his  hobbies. 

The  Shadow  of  Serolntion.  Since  1769  he 
had  been  continuously  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  bad  been  a  leader  ia  the 
attempts  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  colonists. 
In  1774  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion to  consider  the  state  of  the  colony.  Ill- 
ness kept  him  away,  but  he  sent  to  the  con- 
vention a  series  of  resolutions  which  he  wanted 
adopted  as  instructions  for  tile  delegat«s  to 
the  Continental  Congress.  The  substance  of 
these  resolutions  was  that  "emigration  to  this 
countrj-  [that  is,  America]  gave  England  no 
more  rights  over  us  than  the  emigration  of  the 
Danes  and  Saxons  gave  to  the  present  authori- 
ties of  their  mother  country  over  England." 

DecUiation  of  Independnce.  This  was  radi- 
cal doctrine,  far  too  radical  for  the  Virginia 
convention,  but  it  made  Jefferson  famous 
throughout  the  colonies,  and  resulted  in  his 
appointment  as  a  delegate  to  tiie  Continental 
Congress.  On  the  tenUi  of  June,  1776,  be  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  draft  a  declaration  of  independence. 
As  chairman,  Jefferson  naturally  wrot«  the 
document,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  phrases  suggested  by  Franklin  and  John 
Adaois,  the  Declaration  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee was  entirely  the  imk  of  Jefferetw. 
Congre-s  debated  it  for  three  days,  during 
which  n  number  ot  diangea,  diiefly  omisBioDS, 
were  agreed  on,  but  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  it  was  finally  adopted,  still  re- 
mained substantially  *■  Jefienon  had  written 
it  (see  Decubatiok  V  II 
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SerricM  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  Shortly 
after  the  Declaration  o[  ladepeadeiice  waa 
adopted,  Jefferson  withdrew  from  Congress, 
and  in  October,  1776,  Bgaio  took  his  scat  in 
the  Vii^nia  legislature.  He  felt  that  the  laws 
of  Vii^nia  needed  revision,  and  particularly 
that  four  proposed  laws  would  form  a  founda- 
tion ''for  a  government  truly  republican." 
These  four  measures  were  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  of  entail ;  the  abolition  of  primogeniture 
(which  see);  freedom  of  conscience  and  relief 
from  supporting,  by  general  taxation,  an  estab- 
lished church;  and  a  system  of  general  educa- 
tion. District,  grammar  and  ciiissical  schools, 
a  frpc  state  library  and  a  state  college  were  a 
part  of  Jefferson's  plan,  but  these  were  genera- 
tions ahead  of  the  times.  Yet  to  Jefferson 
must  be  given  great  credit,  for  he  was  the 
first  American  statesman  "to  make  education 
by  the  state  a  fundamental  article  of  Demo- 
cratic faith."  The  other  three  measures  were 
passed,  not  at  once  and  not  through  Jeffer- 
son's infiuence  alone,  but  he  inspired  other 
men  to  work  for  the  sacne  causes.  In  17"8  he 
introduced  and  securad  the  passage  of  an  act 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  negro  slaves 
into  Virginia,  and  he  labored  to  secure  a  re- 
vision of  the  penal  laws.  From  1778  to  1796 
he  and  his  friends,  among  them  James  Madi- 
son, worked  for  Ihe  restriction  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, and  6nally  succeeded  in  eliminating 
the  death  penalty  for  all  offenses  except  cnur- 
der  and  treason. 

In  1779.  when  the  outlook  for  Ihe  colonies 
seemed  durkcat,  Jefferson  succeeded  Patrick 
Henry  as  go*emor  of  \'irRinia.  Hia  first  term, 
1779-1780,  was  uneventful,  but  during  his  sec- 
ond term  the  stale  was  overrim  by  British 
troops,  and  Jefferson  himself  narrowly  escaped 
capture  at  their  hands.  His  failure  to  defend 
the  state  against  invasion  was  severely  criti- 
ciied  by  some  persons,  but  he  was  powerless, 
for  the  state  had  already  ."ent  nil  aviiilabio 
men  and  supplies  to  the  army  under  Washing- 
ton, and  there  was  no  means  of  defense.  Jef- 
ferson wus  perhaps  not  fitted  to  be  a  governor 
in  time  of  war,  but  his  course  had  Washing- 
ton's approval.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  again  became  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
which  answered  his  critics  by  giving  him  a 
vote  of  thanks  and  confidence  for  his  services 

Called  to  Serve  tbe  Nation.  Less  than  a 
year  later  (in  September,  17821,  Jeffetuons 
wife  died,  leaving  to  his  care  three  daughters. 
the  youngest  only  four  months  old.    He  had 
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long  since  wished  to  retire  from  public  life,  and 
now  determined  to  do  so.  He  declined  to  go 
to  France  as  pence  commissioner,  but  when  he 
was  urged  a  second  time,  finally  accepted,  only 
to  Icirn  that  the  preliminary  treaty  had 
already  been  signed.  In  1783  and  1784  he  was 
again  in  Congress,  where  he  waa  instrumental 
in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem of  currency.  In  1781,  while  Jefferson  was 
governor,  Virginia  offered  to  cede  to  Congress 
its  claims  to  the  western  temtorj',  and  in 
Congress  in  17S4  he  made  the  first  draft  of 
the    ordinances    for    the    gover 


region.  His  plan,  which  applied  to  the  lands 
south  aa  well  as  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
provided  for  Ihe  abolition  of  slavery  in  1800. 
It  wns  defeated  in  Congress,  but  was  the 
basis  of  (he  Ordinance  of  1787  which  made  the 
Northwest  free  tcrrilorj'.  Jefferson  was  him- 
self a  slave-owner,  but  he  believed  that  jus- 
tice and  patriotism  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  system  (sec  Ordinance  of  1787). 

American  Representative  in  Fiance.  In 
^^ay,  1784.  Jefferson  waa  sent  to  Europe  to 
assist  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Adams  in 
negotiating  commercial  treaties,  and  in  the 
next  year  was  appointed  minister  to  France. 
Measured  by  the  diplomatic  results  his  stay 
in  France  was  not  important,  because  Europe 
in  general  and  France  in  particular  had  inter- 
nal troubles  and  were  not  interested  in  the 
United  States.  But  his  personal  charm,  his 
culture,  his  simplicity,  his  sympathy  with 
French  ideals,  impressed  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact  and  did  much  to  set  the 
United  Stales  in  a  more  favorable  light  among 
Kuropeans.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
French  Rci-olution  and  the  events  leading  to 
it,  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  his  political 
philosophy  always  showed  the  influence  of  the 
five  years  he  spent  in  France.     His  personal 
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OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
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Outline 


1.    Yearn  of  Preparation 


( 1 )  Birth  and  parentasre 

(2)  Education 

(3)  Early  public  activities 

(a)  In    the    Virgrinia    House    of    Bur- 

gresses 

(b)  Chosen     delegate    to    the    Conti- 

nental Congrress 

II.    Early  Years  of  fjeademhlp 

( 1 )  The  Declaration  of  Independence 

(2)  In  Vlrjfinia  legislature 

(a)   Important  n.' vision  of  state  laws 

( 3 )  As  governor  of  Virginia 

(4)  In  Congress 

(a)   The  Northwest  Territory  question 

( 5 )  As  minister  to  France 

(6)  As  Secretary  of  State 
(a)   Clash  with  Hamilton 

(7)  As  Vice-President  with  John  Adams 

III.    HU  Admlnlstratlona 

( 1 )    Election  of  1800 

(a)  Candidates 

(b)  Issues 

(c)  Contested  outcome 

1.  Jefferson  chosen  by  House 


(L') 


(3) 
(4) 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 
(8) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Strict  construction  in  practice 

(a)  Navy  put  out  of  commission 

(b)  Other  items 

War  with  Barbary  States 
Louisiana  Purchase 

(a)  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
Relations  with  PYance  and  Great  Brit- 
ain 

(n)   Continental  System  and  Orders  In 
Council 

(b)  Chesapeake  Affair 

(c)  Embargo  Act 

(d)  Non-Intercourse  Act 
Twelfth  Amendment 
Abolition  of  slave  trade 
Internal  affairs 

(a)  Ohio  admitted 

(b)  West  Point  established 

(c)  Fulton's  steamboat 

(d)  Cumberland  Road 

(e)  Duel  between  Burr  and  Hamilton 

(f)  Burr's  conspiracies 

IV.    I^st  Yearn 

The  "Sage  of  Monticello" 
Financial  affairs 

The  University  of  Virginia  founded 
Death  and  character 


Questions 


What  lesson  did  Jefferson  draw  from  the  French  Revolution?  How  did  he  put 
it  into  practice? 

How  did  one  of  Jefferson's  chief  political  adversaries  help  to  elect  him  to  a  high 

office? 

What  did  Jefferson  wish  to  have  carved  on  his  tombstone? 

On  what  theor>'  did  Jefferson  base  his  belief  that  the  colonies  had  a  right  to  be 
free,  and  what  illustration  did  he  draw  from  early  English  history? 

What  shows  the  advanced  character  of  his  ideas  on  education? 

In  what  way  was  Jefferson  related  to  the  "first  families"  of  Virginia? 

How  may  it  be  said  that  many  wrong-doers  in  Virginia  owed  their  lives  to 
Jefferson  ? 

How  did  the  youth  of  Jefferson  differ  from  that  of  Grant,  Garfield,  Jackson  and 
others  of  the  Presidents? 

Why  did  his  adversaries  feel  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  his  principles  in 
purchasing  the  Louisiana  Territor>'? 

Why  could  Jefferson  nc\er  become  a  very  effective  public  speaker? 

What  part  did  Jefferson's  love  of  music  play  in  the  romance  of  his  life? 

What  famous  man  was  killed  during  Jefferson's  administration  by  another  of 
almost  equal  fame? 
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dent  and  which  for  Vice-President,  and  the  re- 
sult gave  Jefferson  and  Burr  each  seventy-three 
votes,  Adams  sixty-five  and  Pinckney  sixty- 
four.  The  election  was  thus  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was  controlled 
by  a  Federalist  majority.  A  few  Federalists, 
willinj^  to  go  any  lengths  to  defeat  Jefferson, 
allied  themselves  with  Burr,  after  a  series  of  in- 
trigues, but  Hamilton,  still  the  leader  of  the 
Federalists,  threw  his  influence  to  Jefferson, 
who  was  finally  elected  by  the  vote  of  ten 
states  to  four  for  Burr.  The  members  of  the 
House  voted  by  states,  not  as  individuals.  This 
contest,  which  threatened  to  disrupt  the  govern- 
ment, resulted  in  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, adopted  in  1804,  by  which  electors  are 
required  to  name  their  choice  for  President  and 
Vice-President  respectively,  and  by  which  the 
House  is  allowed,  in  case  no  candidate  has  a 
majority,  to  choose  from  the  three  candidates 
receiving  the  most  votes,  instead  of  two  candi- 
dates as  before. 

Administrations  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  1801- 
1809.  Jefferson  served  two  terms;  he  was  re- 
elected in  1804  by  an  electoral  vote  of  162  out 
of  176  votes  cast.  When  Jefferson  entered 
office  he  held  extreme  theories  of  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  and  he  set  about 
putting  them  into  effect.  The  navy,  created 
during  the  preceding  administration,  he  cut 
down  by  putting  out  of  commission  all  but  six 
ships.  He  secured  a  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  ai'my  and  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, and  in  every  way  tried  to  lessen  the 
expenses  and  the  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  also  took  steps,  in  1802,  to  end  the 
collection  of  internal  revenue,  and  in  1803 
secured  from  Congress  the  repeal  of  the 
national  bankruptcy  law,  which  had  been 
passed  in  1800. 

A  vigorous  assertion  of  national  feeling, 
however,  was  the  course  he  followed  in  relation 
to  the  piratical  Barbarj'  States.  Noarlj'  twenty 
years  earlier,  while  minister  to  France,  he  had 
urged  the  United  States  government  to  refuse 
further  tribute  to  the  pirates.  In  1801  Tripoli, 
one  of  these  Barbar>'  States,  demanded  an 
incn\isod  annual  payment,  which  was  refused. 
Tripoli  thereupon  declared  war,  and  Jefferson 
responded  by  sending  an  American  squadron 
into  the  Mevlitorranean  Sea.  TripoliV  ports 
wert^  bkvkadod  and  bombarvleii.  and  in  June. 
1S05.  Tripoli  asked  for  jvaco.  The  Uuittxi 
States  was  thus  the  first  nation  in  the  world 
to  iruu  iiiuuumty  irv>iu  tribute  and  piracy  in 
the  \li\i«err^neaii  Vset^  R\rr\ry  Statts'. 


The  crowning  achievement  of  JeffeFSon's  first 
administration,  however,  was  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  (which  see).  Jefferson  himself 
doubted  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  and 
he  was  taunted  by  his  opponents  for  abandon- 
ing his  principles  of  strict  construction.  Yet 
the  purchase  was  also  proof  of  Jefferson's  far- 
sightedness, of  his  practical  statesmanship,  of 
his  willingness  to  subordinate  personal  views 
to  whatever  seemed,  in  the  last  analysis,  for  * 
the  common  good. 

Reelected  in  1804  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, Jefferson's  second  term  began  auspi- 
ciously. The  nation  was  prosperous,  commerce 
was  flourishing,  and  American  ships  carried 
much  of  the  trade  of  Europe.  Unfortunately 
the  war  between  England  and  France  (the 
Napoleonic  wars)  had  broken  out  again  in 
1803,  and  the  United  States  was  destined  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  both  belligerents.  Jef- 
ferson endeavored  to  secure  for  the  United 
States  and  other  neutrals  certain  rights  which 
belligerents  acknowledged  in  theory  but  refused 
to  concede  in  practice.  Great  Britain,  as  the 
first  step,  declared  a  blockade  of  the  European 
coast  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe  River.  To  this 
Napoleon  replied  by  declaring  a  blockade  of 
the  British  Isles  (see  Continental  System; 
Orders  in  Council).  Great  Britain,  moreover, 
made  a  practice  of  stopping  and  searching 
American  merchantmen  for  contraband  and  for 
British  citizens,  a  practice  which  came  to  a 
climax  in  the  "Chesai)eake  Affair."  Hence- 
forth British  vessels  were  forbidden  to  enter 
American  harbors,  and  in  December,  1807, 
Congress  passed  the  Embargo  Act  (see  Em- 
bargo). The  Embargo,  however,  did  France 
and  Great  Britain  little  damage,  whereas  it 
practically  ruined  American  commerce  and 
nearly  alienated  the  New  England  states.  It 
was  evaded  by  many  shippers  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  finally  replaced  by  the  Non- 
Intercourse  Act  (which  see)  in  1809.  Jeffer- 
son alwaA-s  believed  that  the  Embargo  was 
justified  and  that  it  would  have  attained  its 
object  if  the  nation  as  a  whole  had  been  will- 
ing to  make  the  sacrifices  demanded. 

During  Jefferson's  eight  years  in  office  many 
other  noteworthy  e\*ent8  took  place,  with  some 
of  which  he  was  not  personally  concerned. 
Ohio  was  admitted  as  a  state  in  1802,  and  the 
I'nited  States  Military*  Academy  at  West  Point 
was  louudixi  in  the  same  3^ear.  Robert  Pul- 
u>:i*s  :irs(  suixvs^ful  steamship,  the  Clermont, 
Nx-as  oomplottHi  in  1806.  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Cumbcri:ind  RomI  (wliidi  see),  the  fint 
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of  the  national  highways,  was  begun.  In  1807 
Congress  voted  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  act  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1808. 
One  of  the  first  results  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase was  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
(which  see) ;  it  not  only  secured  much  valuable 
information  about  the  land  purchased  from 
France  but  strengthened  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  the  great  Oregon  country. 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana  Territory,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  one  unfortunate  result — the 
various  attempts  of  Aaron  Burr  to  set  up  a 
new  government  in  the  West.  Burr  had  killed 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  duel  in  1804,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  far  from  popular,  especially  in 
the  East.  In  the  West,  however,  he  found 
new  friends,  men  who  were  willing  to  support 
the  more  or  less  treasonable  schemes  which 
are  explained  elsewhere  in  these  volumes  (see 
BuRB,  Aaron). 

The  "Sage  of  Monticello."  Following  the 
example  of  Washington,  Jefferson  refused  to  be 
a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  and  on  March 
4,  1809,  laid  aside  the  cares  of  office.  He 
continued  his  interest  in  political  affairs,  how- 
ever, and  was  constantly  consulted  by  Presi- 
dents Madison  and  Monroe,  whose  policies  he 
approved.  As  was  often  said,  they  were  "three 
men  and  one  system."  Not  only  Madison  and 
Monroe,  but  hundreds  of  others  consulted  him. 
Visitors  came  to  Monticello  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  even  from  Europe,  to 
seek  his  advice,  to  bring  him  gifts,  or  merely 
to  pay  their  respects.  On  many  occasions  his 
housekeeper  had  to  provide  sleeping  accommo- 
dations for  as  many  as  fifty  guests.  Living 
with  Jefferson  were  his  daughter,  Martha,  her 
husband,  and  their  eleven  children,  and  also 
the  son  of  his  deceased  daughter  Mary.  Sur- 
rounded by  grandchildren  and  honored  by  all, 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  patriarch.  But  his 
finances,  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  War  of 
1812  and  by  hard  times,  could  not  stand  the 
strain  of  his  open-handed  hospitality,  and  in 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  was  practically 
a  bankrupt.  Contributions  from  friends  and 
the  public  kept  his  last  days  from  poverty 
and  deeply  touched  his  heart. 

The  last  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  of  Virginia.  For 
forty  years  he  dreamed  of  this  institution, 
which  was  to  crown  the  school  system  of  the 
state,  and  he  finally  secured  an  appropriation 
for  it  from  the  legislature.  He  drew  the  plans 
for  the  buildings,  and  personally  superintended 
their  construction.     He  engaged  the  laborers, 


bought  the  bricks  and  selected  the  very  treed 
to  be  used  for  timber.  He  mapped  out  the 
courses  of  study  and  engaged  the  faculty.  The 
university  opened  in  March,  1825,  with  forty 
students,  but  Jefferson  lived  to  see  this  number 
increase  in  the  next  year  to  177.  It  is  a  high 
tribute  to  him  that  in  its  educational  aims, 
in  administration  and  in  its  curriculum  it 
anticipated  the  typical  American  university  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  university  was  a 
fitting  capstone  to  the  life  which  came  to  an 
end  on  July  4,  1826,  just  fifty  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  document  which  first  made 
Jefferson's  name  a  household  word  in  the  new 
American  nation.  John  Adams,  his  old  rival, 
died  a  little  later,  on  the  same  day.       w.p.z. 

Consult  Merwin's  Thomas  Jefferson;  Watson's 
Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  Dodd's 
Statesmen  of  the  Old  South;  Schouler's  Thomas 
Jefferson,  In  Makers  of  America  Series. 

JEFFERSON  CITY,  Mo.,  the  capital  of  the 
state  and  county  seat  of  Cole  County,  situated 
near  the  geographical  center  of  the  state,  on 
the  Missouri  River.  Saint  Louis  is  125  miles 
east,  and  Kansas  City  is  160  miles  northwest. 
The  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  railways  serve 
the  city.  Germans  predominate  in  the  foreign 
element  of  its  population,  which  increased  from 
11350  in  1910  to  13,484  in  1916.  The  area  is 
about  four  square  miles. 

The  site  of  Jefferson  City  is  partly  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  partly  on  an  elevation 
which  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  sur- 
rounding country;  upon  this  stands  the  state 
capitol,  an  imposing  structure.  Other  notable 
buildings  are  the  Federal  building,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $150,000,  the  state  penitentiary,  which 
cost  $600,000,  the  $400,000  Supreme  Court 
building,  the  state  armory,  governor's  mansion, 
courthouse,  Carnegie  Library  and  Lincoln  In- 
stitute. The  latter  is  for  negroes,  and  was 
founded  in  1866  by  colored  infantry  upon  their 
discharge  from  the  United  States  Army;  the 
Institute  was  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1879. 

The  penitentiary  is  partly  self-supporting, 
employment  being  furnished  on  the  premises  to 
the  convicts  by  incorporated  companies.  The 
state  law  library  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  Aside  from  its  interest  as  a 
state  capital,  the  city  has  natural  advantages 
as  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral 
region;  its  manufactures  are  varied  and  ex- 
tensive—clothing, flour,  boots,  shoes,  saddle- 
trees, agricultural  implements,  foundry  prod- 
ucts  and   bricks   being  the   most   important 
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Here  are  also  located  the  machine  shops  and 
roundhouses  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway. 
About  1,000  people  are  employed  in  the  shoe 
factories  and  about  200  in  an  overall  factory. 

Legally  and  officially,  the  city  is  known  as 
The  City  of  Jefferson.  It  was  founded  in  1822, 
and  named  for  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  first 
legislature  met  here  in  1826;  it  became  the 
county  scat  in  1828,  and  a  city  charter  was 
granted  in  1839.  k.s.a. 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  Ind.,  the  county  scat  of 
Clark  County,  situated  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state,  108  miles  south  of  Indianapolis, 
and  on  the  Ohio  River  opposite  the  city  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
several  bridges.  It  is  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  &  Saint  Louis,  the  Louisville 
&  Northern,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwest- 
em,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
Saint  Louis  railroads;  it  is  also  served  by 
intenirban  electric  lines.  In  1910  the  popula- 
tion w^us  10,412,  and  it  was  practically  the  same 
in  1917. 

The  elevated  position  of  Jeffersonville,  on 
bluffs  along  the  river,  affords  its  residents  fine 
views  of  Louisville  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. In  the  town  are  a  United  States  quarter- 
master's supply  depot,  th9  Indiana  Reforma- 
tory, the  city  and  state  reformatory  libraries 
and  an  orphans'  home.  Jeffersonville  ships 
quantities  of  strawberries,  and  has  important 
manufactories  of  river  steamboats,  freight  and 
passenger  cars  and  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products. 

The  United  States  government  established 
Fort  Tinney  here  in  1786,  but  it  was  abandoned 
in  1791.  A  later  settlement  'was  incorporated 
in  1815  and  became  a  city  in  1839. 

JEFFREYS,  jef'ru,  Geobge,  Lord  (1W8- 
1689),  a  judge  of  ill  repute,  who  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  England  in  1668  and  became  a  will- 
ing tool  of  the  Crown;  was  rewarded  by  special 
favors  from  James,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
knighted  soon  after  the  latter  became  king  as 
James  II.  Lord  Jeffreys  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Popish  Plot  prosecutions  and  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester  and  king's  sergeant 
in  1680:  he  \i'as  made  a  baronet  in  1681,  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King  s  Bench  in  1683.  As 
Jeffrej's  niiide  his  way  through  Dorset  and 
Somerset  during  the  "Bloody  Assize"  he  caused 
320  rebels  to  be  hanged,  sentenced  840  to  be 
transported,  and  a  greater  number  to  be  im- 
prisoned and  whipjx'd.  After  the  downfall  of 
James,  Jeffreys  attempted  to  e:?cape.  disguiseil 
as  a  sailor,  but  was  caught  and  sent  to  the 


Tower  of  London,  where  he  died  four  months 
later. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  je  hash' a  fat,  one  of  the 
best  kings  of  Judah,  whose  prosperous  reign 
was  blessed  with  riches  and  honor  by  the  favor 
of  God,  whom  he  worshiped.  For  five  years 
before  the  death  of  his  pious  father,  Asa,  he 
appears  to  have  been  associated  with  the  gov- 
ernment, so  his  reign  extended  over  twenty- 
five  years.  Soon  after  Jehoshaphat  became 
sole  niler  of  his  country  he  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  instruct  the  people  of  Judah  con- 
cerning God.  The  nation  reached  such  a  high 
degree  of  piety  that  "the  fear  of  the  Lord 
fell  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  lands  that 
were  round  about  Judah"  (//  Chronicles  XVII, 
10).  This  was  the  climax  of  their  prosper- 
ity, for  even  the  Philistines  and  Arabians, 
instead  of  making  war,  brought  presents  and 
tribute  money  to  Jehoshaphat.  His  reign, 
which  ended  in  850  B.  c,  when  he  was  sixty 
years  old,  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
succeeding  reigns,  characterized  as  they  were 
by  idolatry,  moral  degradation  and  political 
disaster.  However,  he  sowed  the  seed  of  future 
evil  when  he  married  his  son  Jehoram,  who 
was  the  successor  to  the  throne,  to  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  the  idolatrous  king  of  Israel. 

JEHO'VAH,  in  the  Old  Testament  the  sa- 
cred name  for  God  among  the  Hebrews,  espe- 
cially during  the  period  of  the  prophets.  At 
the  time  of  the  patriarchs  the  name  was  known, 
and  it  was  revealed  anew  to  Moses,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  great  awakening  of  the  prophetic 
spirit  under  Samuel  that  the  true  meaning  of 
Redeemer  became  attached  to  it.  The  name 
Elohim  was  frequently  used  by  the  psalmists, 
but  Jehovah  had  the  deeper  significance,  and 
was  regarded  with  great  awe  by  many,  who 
avoided  pronouncing  the  word  by  using  instead 
the  term  Adonai,  meaning  the  Lord.    See  God. 

JE'HU,  the  founder  of  the  fourth  djTiasty 
of  rulers  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  842  b.  c,  after  a  wholesale 
massacre  of  the  family  of  the  idolatrous  king 
Ahab.  Although  a  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
king  of  Judah,  he  entered  the  service  of  Ahab 
as  a  soldier  and  served  for  twelve  years,  when 
Elisha,  the  great  prophet  of  God,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  anoint  him  king  of  Israel.  To  obtain 
the  throne,  Jehu  led  the  soldiers  whom  he 
commanded  against  Jehoram,  Ahab'a  son-in- 
law,  then  ruler.  After  killing  him  he  ordered 
all  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab  put  to  death  and 
lured  the  priests  of  Baal  into  a  heathen  temple, 
where  they  were  iiiiironTd.     Soon  after  as- 
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cending  the  throne,  he  purchased  the  favor  of 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  by  rich  gifts, 
and  this  event  was  recorded  on  the  black 
obelisk  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
However,  the  twenty-eight  years  of  his  reign 
were  not  very  prosperous.  The  nation  weak- 
ened considerably,  but  God  promised  him  that 
four  generations  of  his  family  should  rule  in 
Israel. 

The  modem  expression,  "to  drive  like  Jehu," 
which  means  to  drive  rapidly,  arose  from  the 
Biblical  description  of  Jehu's  approach  to  the 
city  when  he  attacked  Jehoram.  The  watch- 
man on  the  tower  saw  him  coming  and  said, 
**The  driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the 
son  of  Nimshi;  for  he  driveth  furiously"  (// 
Kings  IX,  20). 

JELLICOE,  jel'iko,  Sir  John  Rush  worth 
(1859-  ),  a  vice-admiral  in  the  British  navy 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Home  Fleet 
since  1914,  was  educated  at  Rottingdean  and 
entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He 
served  in  1882  in  the  Egyptian  War,  where  *he 
won  a  medal.  Soon  after  he  obtained  three 
certificates  for  lieutenant,  and  the  next  year 
he  won  a  prize  of  about  1400  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College.  He  8er\'ed  in  China  from  1898 
to  1901,  and  was  chief  of  staff  to  Vice-Admiral 
Seymour  during  the  attempted  relief  of  Peking 
in  the  Boxer  rising.  The  Order  of  the  Red 
Eagle  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  for  his  work  in  China.  He 
was  made  rear-admiral  in  1907  and  given  a 
command  with  the  Home  Fleet,  of  which  he 
became  commander-in-chief  in  1914.  He  was 
commander  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Battle 
of  Jutland,   May  3,   1916.     See   War  of  the 

N.\TI0N8. 

JELLY,  jel'i,  the  name  applied  to  any  semi- 
solid, tremulous  vegetable  or  animal  substance 
which  liquifies  when  exposed  to  heat.  A  vege- 
table jelly  is  made  by  boiling  the  juices  of 
fruit  with  sugar,  in  the  proportion  usually  of 
one  part  of  sugar  to  one  part  of  juice.  In- 
vestigations have  determined  that  unripe  fruits 
contain  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  called  pectose.  As  the  fruit  ripens, 
this  substance  is  changed  into  pectin  by  the 
action  of  a  ferment  in  the  fniit  called  pectose. 
The  juice  of  ripe  fruits  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  this  substance,  which  on  being  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  105*  F.  is  converted  into 
one  or  more  substances  whose  character  has 
not  been  completely  determined,  but  which 
gelatinize,  or  jelly,  when  cooled.  Jellies  which 
have  been  boiled  for  the  proper  length  of  time 
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(varying  according  to  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  fruit  juice)  and  which  are  carefully  sealed 
so  as  rigidly  to  exclude  air,  will  keep  for  an 
indefinite  period  (see  Food  Products,  Preserva- 
tion of). 

Animal  jelly  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  elas- 
tic substance  which  i^  rapidly  soluble  in  hot 
water.  It  is  produced  by  boiling  with  water 
the  muscles,  cartilage  and  skins  of  animals. 
Bones,  when  finely  crushed  and  subjected  to 
the  combined  actions  of  high-pressure  steam 
and  water,  yield  a  strong  jelly. 

JEL'LYFISH,  the  name  commonly  applied 
to  several  species  of  free-swimming  marine 
animals  because  of  their  transparent,  jellylike 
appearance.  They  have  a  saucer-shaped  body, 
termed  the  umbrella,  on  the  under  side  of 
which  is  the  mouth.  When  cast  up  on  the 
beach  their  general  structural  characteristics 
have  been  destroyed,  and  their  bodies  are  liter- 
ally jelly  like  masses.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  tropical  seas,  and  among  them  are  speci- 
mens of. great  beauty.  A  species  is  sometimes 
found  on  the  coast  of  New  England  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic;  it  is  called  the  blue  jellyfish, 
is  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter  and  has  long, 
stringlike  tentacles  filled  with  stinging  hairs 
which  are  poisonous  and  especially  irritating  to 
bathers  and  fishermen. 

JENA,  ya'nah,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Saxe- Wei  mar-Eisenach,  Germany,  of  educa- 
tional and  historic  fame,  situated  ten  miles 
southeast  of  Weimar.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
celebrated  Jena  University,  which  has  acquired 
distinction  in  recent  times  through  its  depart- 
ments of  biology,  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
which,  through  its  school  of  practice,  has  exer- 
cised great  influence  on  education  in  England 
and  America.  The  university  library  contains 
270,000  volumes.  The  town  also  contains  the 
famous  Zeiss  Optical  Works,  its  chief  manu- 
factory'.   Population,  1910,  38,480. 

Battle  of  Jena.  Near  the  town  of  Jena,  on 
October  14,  1806,  was  fought  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  which  about 
65,0(X)  Prussians,  under  Prince  Hohenlohe,  were 
defeated  by  a  French  army  of  100,000. 

JENKS,  Jeremiah  Whipple  (185&-  ),  an 
American  economist  and  educator,  whose  views 
on  national  life,  formed  in  his  work  as  govern- 
ment expert  on  various  commissions,  are  well 
described  in  recent  books.  The  Immigration 
Problem  and  The  Making  of  a  Nation.  He 
was  bom  at  Saint  Clair,  Mich.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  state  university  and  receiving  hia 
doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Halle  in 
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1885,  he  studied  law  and  nas  admitted  to  the 
bar.  After  teachiog  at  aeveral  collegea  and 
universities,  the  most  important  being  Cornell, 
where,  for  twenty-one  years  he  held  the  chair 
of  political  economy  and  social  science,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  ftovemnient  and  director 
of  the  division  of  public  affaire  in  New  York 
University  in  1912.  For  a  time  he  was  con- 
suIliniE  e\pert  on  Inista  for  ihe  Department  of 
Labor,  anil  lie  has  made  several  trips  to  Egypt, 
India.  China  and  Mexico  in  connection  with 

JBHHEB,  ;in'rr.  Edward  (1749-1823),  an 
Knglish  physician,  famous  as  the  discoverer  of 
vaccination  a^  a  preventive  of  smallpos  and 
fur  his  diafcDosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart.  He 
was  born  at  Berkeley  in  Glouceslershire,  stud- 
ied meilicine  at  Saint  George's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  practiced  as  a  countiy 
surgeon  in  Berkeley.  His  i  n  vest  i  Rat  ion  of  cow- 
pox  in  1776  was  suggested  by  the  local  tradi- 
tion that  dairi,-  maids  who  contracted  the  dis- 
ease were  imnmnc  from  smallpox.  To  aid  in 
his  research.  Doctor  Jenner's  son  was  inocu- 
lateil  with  swinepox  and  proved  to  be  immune 
from  the  more  serious  disease.  The  theory  of 
vaeeination  was  at  first  bitterly  attacked  by 
phj'sicians  and  clergymen,  but  gradually  Rained 
ground  until  about  the  >'ear  1800  the  practice 
was  universally  adopted  in  Ei^and,  and  soon 
spread  to  other  conotries.  Doctor  Jenner  re- 
ceived man.v  honors  and  rewards,  and  in  1802 
and  1807  Parliamentary  grants  were  made  to 
him   aggregating  £30.000.     See  Vicnx.^Tios. 

JERBOA,  i<rbo'a.  a  small  rodent,  closely 
related  to  rats  and  mice  and  remaricsble  for  its 
kangaroolike  traits.     Its  fore  limbs,  which  are 
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ven-  sntaU  and  have  five  Iocs,  are  more  used 
as  hands  than  as  feet,  while  the  bind  legs  are 
exceedingly  long  and  strong  and  have  three 
toes.  Jerlwas  inhabit  the  fandy  deserts  and 
grassy  plains  of  Asia.  Elastem  Europe  and 
North    Africa.     They    are    burrowing,    ni^t- 
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roaming  (noctumaJj  aniniala:  they  feed  upon 
roots,  seeds  and  birds'  eggi,  and  in  large  num- 
bers are  a  menace  to  grain  crops.  They  hiber- 
nate in  the  colder  regions,  but  do  not  lay  up 
food  for  the  winter  (see  HiAesvaiion)-  When 
menaced,  they  flee  from  danger  in  enonnous 
leaps;  otherwise  tbey  walk  upright,  and  do 
not  hop  like  a  kangutm.  The  best  known  is 
the  Egyptian  species;  other  allied  sroupa  in- 
clude the  great  Sberian  jumping  rabbit  and 
the  American  jumping,  or  deer,  mouse. 

JEBEMAH,  jrreaw'oA,  *  Hebrew  prophet 
during  the  daHtest  penod  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  whose  wanuiip  and  utterances  were 
disr^rarded,  except  by  thue  who  subjected 
him  to  all  sorts  td  penecntioB  because  of  them. 
He  was  the  sou  of  Hilfciih.  a  pnest  in  Asa- 
thoth,  a  tillage  dwe  to  Jenealem,  aod  ««a 
quite  young  when  called  to  pn^hesy  in  63S 
B.  c.,  the  thirteenth  jear  <d  Joaah's  leign.  For 
forty-one  yeats,  dunn^  ikr  rnxdilcd  limea  of 
Babylonian  invaacHK.  he  BBduTered  to  root 
out  evil  and  wvn  hit  pnvie  i^inn  destruc- 
tion, but  the  Tulen  reiMided  kit  sayings  as 
bad  omens.  He  ^«  IiiiiMhiii  faege^ed,  his 
fellow  cititeus  canied  a««jr  at  ^^tiref  and  the 
city  a  heap  of  raiw.  Ai  Ae  tnae  of  Ute 
capture,  Jeremiah  mi  m  ^atoL.  ita  Nebocfaad- 
neiiar,  the  BabrloBiaa  ■"■;!■—■-■  nlcjjed  him 
and  in  a  care  near  br  be  vmam  ;&ie  Lamfnta- 
tiom  (which  se«).  Oaeof  ^tt  tom  of  Geda- 
liah,  whom  XebaAadnM 
emor  of  Judah.  Jemsniili « 
but  after  Gedaliili  i 
of  the  Jews  fled  to  Ee^  an  ^ax  c£  Gods 
command.  "Go  i«  ncB  :nar<  S^?^''  ifnatimk 
XLII.  19>.  and  fcmd  idm  "U-  ft  wink  them. 
Theie  he  ddi^ond  ias  laa  ^rigfiiiaia  ecn- 
ceming  the  ecMiqoeai  ttf  E^3<i  ^  iqk  Baby- 
lonians. The  doe  wjiA  plair  iii  ouf  lintii  are 
unknown,  ahhon^  Pudttiigi  wgs  "Aat  he  waa 
stoned  to  death  t?-  Iw  iDiuiiU^unBi..  ^ta  «t>e 
incensed  at  his  rAnAss. 

Book  of  Jcmbak.    TRi*  Ifaant  n'  cte  OU 
Testament,  wrineB  "ijK  t**— ""»■*■  soir  dte  Aat 

but   aoBordi^  rui  «it).Bei&     After 

tions:  fiist.  a  prodintimi  ai  "iht  .^fpraaehiac 
judgment  upon  JnAdunii'tiK'  ipmnuB  ix  res- 
toration from  exik:;  ^MBKl. «  Uunoqw  «  the 
destruction  of  dw  tMiaa;  mmi  Tiank  ffRdir- 
tioos  moaaiiiBg  iaa^:mlXiam  U  5anc^ 
the  exact  date  rf  -Urn  <X3tfu<iifi;.  tike  ane  of 
Zedekiah.  the  n 
decay   of   ] 
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to  be  an  hutoricaj  additioa  made  by  some  later 
writer,  poaeibly  Exiti,  and  serves  aa  an  intro- 
duction to  LametUations,  which  followg. 

JKRICHO,  jer'iko,  an  ancient  city  of  Pales- 
tine, whose  strongly-fortified  walla  fell  at  the 
about  of  the  Israelites,  after  they  had  marched 
around  the  city  for  geveti  days  by  divine  direc- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Joshua  Uoshua 
VI,  20).  Because  of  the  amount  of  spoils 
recorded,  the  city  was  long  reported  to  be 
very  rich,  and  accounts  of  recent  eicavationa 
prove  this  supposition  to  be  true.  Although 
mucb  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Israet- 
it««,  it  was  later  rebuilt.  When  Hiel  of  Bethel 
tried  to  fortify  it  during  Ahab's  reign,  Joshua's 
curse,  that  anyone  who  tried  to  put  up  de- 
fenses would  lose  his  eldest  and  youngest  son, 
descended  upon  him.  After  it  had  been  plun- 
dered by  the  Romans,  Herod  the  Great  rebuilt 
and  beautified  the  city,  erecting  a  royal  palace 
on  the  hill  behind  the  city,  but  to-day  all  that 
remains  is  a  small  village  named  Er-Riha. 

JBKICEO  ROSE,  a  small  Arabian  plant  of 
the  mustard  family.  After  flowering,  the  leaves 
fall  off  and  the  branches  curve  in  toward  the 
center,  giving  the  plant  almost  a  spherical  ap- 
pearance.    In  this  form  it  detaches  itself  from 


and   is 
often    blown    by    j 


branches  expand. 


nd  the 
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open  and  release 
theseeds.  If 
taken  up  before 
it  is  quite  dry, 
the  plant  will  re- 
tain for  some  tii 
Iracting  in  drjne^  and  expanding  und  growing 
greenish  in  moisture. 

JEKOBOAH,  j,Ti>bu'ain,  the  name  of  two 
kings  who  ruled  over  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

Jeroboam  I,  the  energetic  king  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  of  Israel,  was  elected  when  the  ten 
separated  from  ihc  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, at  the  death  of  Solomon  in  931  b.  c.  As 
first  king  of  this  new  union,  he  established  two 
pluccs  of  worship,  one  at  the  north  and  one  at 
the  south  end  of  his  kingdom,  instead  of  letting 
his  people  go  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  At 
both  places  he  built  golden  calves,  thereby 
introducing  idolatry  into  the  worship  which 
gradually  degraded  the  nation. 
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Jeroboam  n,  the  moet  prosperous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  He  raised  the  kingdom  from 
a  very  depressed  state  upon  ascending  the 
throne  in  790  B.C.,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 

its  former  prestige  by  capturing  Damascus, 
the  capital  of  the  Syrian  eajpire,  and  Ham- 
math,  one  of  the  Hittite  towns.  Amos  and 
Hosea  prophesied  during  his  reign  against  the 
wickedness  and  idolatry  which  prevailed. 

JEROME,  jerohm',  Jebome  Klafka  (1859- 
),  an  English  novelist  and  dramatist,  whose 
Idle  ThoughU  oj  an  Idle  fcffoir,^  published 
in  1SS9,  brought  him  fame  as  a  humorist. 
Before  succeeding  as  an  author  he  had  been 
successively  clerk,  stenographer,  tutor,  actor 
and  journalist.  Among  his  other  books  are 
Tkree  Men  in  a  Boat;  John  Jngerjield,  and 
Other  Stories;  Stage  Land;- Novel  Notes  and 
several  comedies.  One  of  his  latest  books, 
The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  has 
been  dramatized.  It  is  a  play  which  exploits 
a  spiritual  element,  and  has  drawn  a  class  of 
persons  to  the  theater  who  seldom  go  to  see 
a  play.  It  was  one  of  the  successes  of  the 
theatrical  season  of  1909-1910.  The  theme  is 
the  nobility  of  service;  the  spirit  is  that  of 
the  Master  himself.  It  is  an  allegorical  story 
of  selfish,  vulgar  people  in  a  boarding-house 
who  are  made  into  kindly,  generous  folk  merely 
by  the  presence  of  the  Christ  I  ike  spirit. 

JEROME,  Saist,  a  learned  father  of  the 
Church  and  a  prolific  writer  of  theological  and 
historical  works,  various  letters,  translations 
and  works  on  the  Bible.  He  was  bom  at 
Siridon.  a  small  town  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Illyrian  Alps,  about  the  year  340.  From 
374  to  379  he  led  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  the 
desert  of  Chalcis,  southwest  of  Antioch.  After 
these  four  years  he  went  to  Antioch,  where 
he  was  ordained  priest;  he  then  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  acted  as  teacher  and 
friend  to  Gregory  of  Naiianius,  and  in  3S2  he 
returned  to  Rome.  On  the  death  of  Pope 
Damasus  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome,  as 
his  position  became  a  very  difficult  one  on 
account  of  harah  criticisms  which  made  him 
many  bitter  enemies.  He  settled  in  a  mon- 
astery near  Bethlehem  in  386  and  again  be- 
came a  recluse  and  student.  His  Biblical 
knowledge  gave  him  rank  among  ancient  ex- 
pounders of  the  Bible.  His  Latin  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  (which  see). 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE  (1360-1416).  a  re- 
ligious reformer  who  was  burned  at  the  stake 
for  heresy  in  1416.    He  was  a  companion  and 
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champion  of  John  Huss,  and  it  was  his  vigor- 
ous vindication  of  Huss's  principles  that  cost 
him  his  life.  Together  they  waged  an  ener- 
getic fight  against  the  faults  of  the  Church 
and  the  corniptness  of  the  clergy.  Huss  was 
thrown  into  prison  in  1415  and  Jerome  hurried 
to  his  defense,  but  was  arrested  and  put  into 
chains.  After  a  great  dee  I  of  suffering  he 
agreed  to  disavow  his  opinions  of  the  Church, 
but  later  strongly  defended  his  heresies  and 
the  principles  of  Huss  and  Wycliffe.  He  was 
burned  at  the  stake  May  30,  1416,  and  his 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  River  Rhine.  See 
Huss,  John. 

JERROLD,  jer'old,  Douglas  (1803-1857),  an 
English  dramatist,  essayist  and  humorist, 
remembered  chieflv  for  his  humorous  sketches, 
Mrs.  Caudle's  Cwtain  Lectures,  and  for  his 
successful  play,  Black-Eyed  Sxisan.  The  latter, 
produced  in  1829  at  the  Surrey  Theater,  Lon- 
don, ran  for  300  successive  nights.  He  was 
born  in  London,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  became 
a  midshipman  in  the  navy;  two  years  later  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  printer  in  London. 
By  hard  study  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Italian  and  Latin,  but  discovered  that  the 
bent  of  his  genius  lay  in  dramatic  WTiting. 
After  the  production  of  Black-Eyed  Susan  he 
wrote  several  dramas  that  attracted  attention, 
including  Time  Works  Wonders,  Nell  Gurynne 
and  Rent  Day.  He  also  acted  as  literary  critic 
on  the  staff  of  Punch  and  founded  the  Illumi- 
nated Magazine  and  Douglas  Jcrrold's  Shil- 
ling Magazine.  His  popular  Mrs.  Caudle's 
Curtain  Lectures,  the  Story  of  a  Feather  and 
other  witty  stories  were  written  for  Punch. 
His  best  novels  include  The  Mad  Mode  of 
Money  and  the  Chronicles  of  Clovernook.  His 
Life  and  Works  was  edited  by  his  son,  Blanch- 
ard  Jerrold.  and  in  1903  a'  volume  of  his  essaj's 
was  edited  by  his  grandson,  Walter  Jerrold. 

JERSEY,  jer'zi,  the  largest  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  in  the  English  Channel,  famous  for 
its  excellent  breed  of  cattle.  On  this  island 
they  are  raised  in  large  numbers,  and  from  it 
thoy  receive  their  name.  Jersey  is  located 
fifteen  miles  off  the  northwest  coast  of  France. 
Its  rugged  northern  coast  slopes  into  a  well- 
wooded  table-land  on  the  interior,  where  wheat 
and  large  quantities  of  grapes,  peaches,  melons 
and  tomatoes  are  raised  for  exportation.  The 
principal  town.  Saint  Helier,  which  lies  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  is  overtowered 
by  the  imposing  medieval  castle  of  Mont 
Orgueil,  while  a  short  railroad  connects  it  with 
Gorey  and  Saint  Aubin.     The  island  has  an 


area  of  forty-five  square  miles,  being  only 
eleven  miles  long  and  four  to  six  miles  wide, 
but  its  population  numbers  over  50,000. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  state,  is  the  county  seat  of  Hudson 
County  and  the  most  important  suburb  of 
New  York  City.  The  popidation  in  1910  was 
267,779;  in  1916  it  had  increased  to  306,345, 
of  whom  about  sixty-eight  per  cent  were  for- 
eign born.  The  city  occupies  thirteen  square 
miles  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Hudson 
River  and  Upper  New  York  Bay  on  the  east 
and  south  and  the  Hackensack  River  and  New- 
ark Bay  on  the  west.  Directly  east  across  the 
Hudson  is  the  lower  end  of  New  York  City. 
Ferries  constantly  cross  the  river  between  the 
cities,  and  under  the  river  tunnels  extend  to 
Dey  Street,  Thirty-third  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue.  Jersey  City  is  the  terminus  of  a 
large  number  of  railroads,  which  enter  the  sta- 
tions of  the  New  Jersey,  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  the  West  Shore  roads.  Interurban 
lines  operate  to  neighboring  New  Jersey  towns. 
Transatlantic  and  coast  steamers  dock  at  exten- 
sive wharves  on  the  east  water  front. 

Bergen  Hill,  a  continuation  of  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson,  extends  through  the  city,  ris- 
ing in  the  northern  part  in  a  high,  steep  bluff. 
Hudson  County  Boulevard,  a  magnificent  road, 
nineteen  miles  long  and  nearly  100  feet  wide, 
follows  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  extends 
through  beautiful  West  Side  Park,  a  play- 
ground of  207  acres.  >^There  are  many  smaller 
parks  throughout  the  city.  Handsome  ave- 
nues and  residences  occupy  the  hill,  while  in 
the  lower  section  to  the  east  are  the  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  industries. 

Buildings  and  Institutions.  Prominent 
buildings  include  the  city  hall,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument,  a 
$1,000,000  Federal  building,  a  courthouse,  high 
school.  People's  Palace,  Jersey  Central  Ter- 
minal, armory,  the  Saint  Francis,  Christ  and 
city  ha«:pitals,  a  public  library  and  a  museum 
containing  many  colonial  documents  of  historic 
interest. 

The  important  educational  institutions  are 
Light  foot  Institute,  City  Normal  School,  Jer- 
sey City  Dental  College,  Saint  Peter's  Acad- 
emy, Saint  Aloysius  Academy  and  Manresa 
Hall.  There  are  also  muy  benevolent  and 
charitable  organizations. 

Industries.  Jersey  City  is  a  shipping  and 
receiving  port  of  impoftanoe;  its  figures,  how- 
ever, are  included  in  those  of  the  port  of  New 
York.     There  are  eztensive  slaughtering  and 
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meat  packing  establiahmente  north  along  the 
river  and  pork  slaughtering  houses  along  the 
Passaic  River.  There  are  aI«o  large  gnin  ele- 
vators. Among  more  than  400  industrial  enter- 
prises some  of  the  largest  are  the  Colgate  & 
Company,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, the  Lorillard  tobacco  factories  and  the 
Joe.  Dixon  Crucible  Company.  Among  the 
hundreds  of  manufactures  are  included  almost  ' 
every  kind  of  article. 

History.  The  first  buildings  on  the  sil«  of 
Jersey  City  were  erected  in  1633,  and  the  place 
was  originally  known  as  Pauliis  Hook.  Here 
occurred  one  of  the  most  brilliant  fcals  of  the 
War  of  IndependeDce.  Fort ilicati ana  erected 
by  Americans  were  taken  by  the  British,  who 
were  surprised  and  driccn  out  by  a  small  force 
under  Licuteoant  Colonel  Henry  Lee  ("Light 
Horae  Harry").  The  Americana  later  evacu- 
ated, and  the  British  again  took  possession 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  city  was  laid  out  and  incorporated  in 
1804.  Under  the  name  of  Jersey  City  it  was 
reincorporated  in  1820  and  in  1838.  Bergen 
and  Hudson  were  annexed  io  1869  and  Green- 
ville in  1873.  The  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment was  adopted  in  1913.  e.hji. 
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JERVSALEH,  jeru'salcm,  the  chief  city  of 
Palestine,  a  city  of  every  lime  and  every 
tongue,  theater  of  the  bei^t  and  the  saddest 
in  human  hiatory,  long  buffeted  by  waves  of 
religious  frenzy  from  ihe  north,  south,  east 
and  west;  pagao.  infidel,  Hr'brcw,  Christian, 
Mohammedan  Jerusalem — a  stage  where  the 
scenes  have  shifted  for  every  act  of  human 
life.  In  the  historj'  of  the  city  pomp  and 
tragedy,  pride  and  pussion.  hnte  and  revenge, 
and  the  highest  lo\-e  ever  knonn  among  men 
have  played  their  parts.  Not  far  from  the  city 
gates,  on  a  hill  called  Calvarj',  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  faith,  benrinn  a  cross  of  mis- 
understanding and  hate,  far  hea\'ier  than  beams 
of  wood,  drank  the  \i\A  drop  in  the  cup  of 
human  bitterness.  To  His  followers  through- 
out the  world  Jeni^^alom  is  n  city  peculiar  imto 
itself,  and  it  \*  no  !e*i  miored  to  the  great 
Jewish  rare,  the  people  who  have  kept  their 
ancient  faith  imsullieH  through  centuries  of 
wandering  ami  persetution. 

Jenuinlem  lie.f  on  !i  plalMU  about  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Medilerranean  Sea, 
within  the  fork  of  two  ravine:",  the  valley  of 
Kedron  on  the  east  and  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
on  the  voulh  and  west.    On  the  southwest  rises 
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the  celebrated  hill  of  Zion,  and  to  the  east  of 
the  city  is  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Hiitoty.  The  history  of  the  city  can  now 
be  traced,  through  the  disco veiy  of  cuneiform 
tablets  at  Tel-el-Amama  in  Egypt,  back  to  the 
fifteenth  century  B.C.     The  name  of  the  city 
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occurs  on  a  number  of  these  tablets,  written 
Uruialim,  which  probably  signifiea  "The  City 
of  the  God  Salim."  In  the  fifteenth  century  all 
of  Palestine  was  subject  to  Egypt  and  the 
country  was  divided  up  into  provinces  and 
sections  controlled  by  governors  who  were 
responsible  to  the  Egyptian  king.  Not  long 
after  the  close  of  the  fitlecnth  century,  how- 
ever. Egypt  began  to  lose  its  hold  in  Pala- 
tine and  Syria,  and  when  the  Hebrews  began 
their  conquest  of  Palestine,  about  1200  B.C., 
we  find  the  country  an  independent  one  in  the 
poRseiwion  of  the  Canaanitcs,  Jerusalem  itself 
was  held  by  the  group  or  elan  known  as  Jebus- 
ites.  from  whom  David  captured  the  citadel. 
The  Jewish  king  fortified  the  walls  and  built  a 
palace  for  himself.  In  the  days  of  his  son  and 
Salomon,  the  palace  was  enlarged 
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and  an  imposing  structure  was  erected  as  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  national  deity  Yahweh. 
The  area  of  the  city  was  also  extended. 

When  upon  the  death  of  Solomon  the 
Hebrew  confederacy  was  split  into  two  king- 
doms, the  northern  and  the  southern,  Jenisa- 
lem  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  latter, 
which,  because  of  the  prominence  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  became  known  as  Judea.  The  city  ■ 
shared  the  varj'ing  fortunes  of  the  southern 
kingidom  until  586  b.  c,  when  it  was  captured 
by  King  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylonia.  About 
half  a  centuiy  later  when  Babylonia  itself  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian  king,  per- 
mission was  given  to  the  Jews  to  return  to 
their  country,  and  Jerusalem,  which  had  suf- 
fered terribly  during  the  siege,  was  rebuilt.  The 
Temple  of  Solomon,  which  hud  been  destroyed, 
was  re-erected  on  the  ancient  site,  but  the 
structure  was  inferior  in  magnificenco  to  that 
temple  whose  building  formed  the  great 
achievement  of  Solomon's  reign. 

In  332  B.  c.  Alexander  the  Great  conquered 
Syria,  and  Jerusalem  passed  into  the  control 
of  the  Greek  governors  of  Egypt  known  as  the 
Ptolemies.  About  two  centuries  later  Jerusa- 
lem and  all  of  Palestine  came  under  the  con- 


trol of  the  Graeco-Syrian  kingdom  with  its 
center  at  Antioch,  the  rulers  of  which  were 
known  as  the  Seleucldes.  A  bitter  conflict 
arose  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews  which 
threatened  at  one  lime  to  stamp  out  the 
Hebrew  religion.  The  sacred  temple  was  dese- 
crated by  being  made  the  center  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Greek  gods.  Under  t!ie  leadership  of 
a  family  known  as  the  Maccabees  the  Jews 
regained  control  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  new  era 
of  comparative  prosperity  ensued  which  lasted 
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until  the  year  63  B.C.,  when  the  Rotnatu 
under  Pompey  made  Palestine  a  province  of 
Rome.  At  the  time  of  Jesus  Jerusalem  vae 
under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  procurator, 
Pontius  Pilate.  The  Jews  submitted  unwill- 
ingly to  the  yoke  of  Rome  and  in  the  course 
of  a  rebellion  the  ancient  city'  once  more  be- 
came a  mass  of  ruins  in  a.d.  70  by  the  orders 
of  Titus.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  b^an  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  sixty  years  later,  but 
changed  its  name  to  Aelia  Capitolina. 

With  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  Jerusalem  again  began  to  gain 
its  position  as  a  city  now  sacred  to  both  Jews 
and  Christians.  Constantine  the  Great,  the 
first  Christian  emperor  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
did  much  to  restore  the  ancient  city.  It  waid 
he  who  built  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepuloher 
over  the  traditional  site  of  the  burial  of  Jesus. 
Jerusalem  now  became  a  shrine  venerated  by 
Christian  pilgrims  from  all  over  the  known 
world,  and  legends  grew  up  concerning  the 
places  associated  with  events  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  As  the  years  passed  other  beautiful 
buildings  were  erected.  Saint  Stephen's,  north 
of  the  city,  was  built  by  the  Empress  Kudocia, 
and  Justinian  built  Saint  Mary's  Church  on 
the  old  Temple  hill. 

In  637  Palestine  was  conquered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans under  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  in 
691  the  Mohammedans  be^n  the  building  of 
the  great  mosque  known  as  the  Harem  esh- 
Sherif,  populariy  called  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  tiie  Jewish  Temple 
around  an  ancient  stone,  the  sanctity  of  which 
reverts  to  the  days  long  prior  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  tlie  country  by  the  Hebrews.  This  stoDe 
was  known  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  Under 
Mohammedan  dominion  the  city  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  culminating  in  the 
Crusades,  or  Holy  Wars  waged  by  the  Chris- 
tians for  the  possession  of  the  sacred  place. 
The  Crusades  ultimately  failed,  and  in  1517 
Jerusalem  became  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

Modem  Jerusalem.  The  modem  chy.  whose 
population  numbers  about  8O;00O.  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  walls  built  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Outside  of  the  walls,  however,  to  the  north- 
west, a  large  newer  city  has  grown  up  eon- 
tain  ing  Christian  churches,  hoGpit«l#  aad 
schools,  many  monasteries,  and  a  lai^  num- 
ber of  private  dwellings,  erected  by  Jtwt  aad 
Christians.  The  city  witfain  the  nils  is 
sharply  divided  off  into  four  quaitcn,  Cliris- 
tian,  Armenian.  Jewish  and  HotMunnetba,  ami 
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the  old  gates,  eight  in  number,  are  still  in 
existence.  The  interior  of  the  city  is  marked 
by  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  some  so  narrow 
as  scarcely  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  light. 
The  sanitation  of  the  city  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  but  viewed  from  a  distance  the  situa- 
.tion  of  the  old  sacred  center  is  most  impres- 
sive. The  famous  mosque,  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher,  and  the  chief  synagogue,  with 
many  smaller  mosques,  make  it  a  place  of 
unusual  picturesqueness. 

Roads  lead  out  from  the  city  in  all  direc- 
tions and  a  railroad  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  time  between  Jcnisalem  and  Jaffa.  Plans 
have  been  perfected  for  some  time  for  a  rail- 
road net  through  Palestine  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  connect  Jenisalem  with  Damascus 
to  the  northeast,  with  Haifa  and  Beinit  to  the 
west  and  northwest,  and  which  will  extend 
south  through  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  to  the 
Sues  Canal.  The  most  marked  change  during 
the  past  decade  has  been  the  influx  of  many 
Jews,  who  now  form  by  far  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  This  migration  forms  part  of  the 
Zionist  movement,  and  strong  efforts  are  being 
made  to  direct  the  newcomers  into  avenues 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  activities. 

During  the  War  of  the  Nations.  Before  the 
end  of  1915  Jerusalem  had  become  again  a 
great  military  center.  The  city  and  vicinity 
were  crowded  with  the  soldiers  and  military 
equipment  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  old 
cloisters  and  pilgrim  hospices  were  thronged 
with  the  sultan's  hosts.  Not  since  the  days  of 
the  Crusades  had  such  things  been  witnessed  in 
that  sacred  territory.  The  Holy  Land  again 
became  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the 
world  powers  of  antiquity — Babylon,  Assyria 
and  Egj'pt — the  railitar>'  gateway  between  Asia 
and  Africa.  More  important  than  campaigns 
and  the  spectacle  of  military  operations  pro- 
faning the  scenes  of  great  Bible  stories  became 
the  question  in  the  minds  of  religionists,  the 
world  over,  Who  would  possess  Jerusalem  po- 
litically when  the  great  war  was  over?     ej).f. 

Consult  Watson's  Story  of  Jerusalem;  Mer- 
rill's Ancient  Jerusalem. 

Related  Sabjeel*.  The  following  articles  in 
these  volumes  contain  more  detailed  information 
as  to  certain  persons  and  events  mentioned  in  the 
above  article : 

Constantine  I  Nebuchadnezzar 

Crusades  Olives,  Mount  of 

Cyrus  the  Great  Palestine 

David  Pilate,  Pontius 

Jews  Solomon 

Judea  Temple 

Maccabees  Zionist  Movement 


JESSAMINE,  ;e«' a  mm.    See  Jasmine. 

JESUITS,  jez'uits,  or  SOCIETY  OF  JE- 
SUS, a  Roman  Catholic  religious  order  which 
was  founded  in  1534  by  Ignatius  Loyola  (see 
Loyola,  Ignatius  of),  and  approved  by  Pope 
Paul  III  in  1540.  The  members  are  bound 
by  the  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and 
obedience;  in  addition,  they  are  under  oath 
to  render  entire  submission  to  Papal  authority 
and  are  forbidden  to  fill  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  Church.  In  the  few  instances  in 
which  Jesuits  have  been  made  cardinals  or 
archbishops  it  has  been  at  the  command  of 
the  Pope.  The  constitution  of  the  Order, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  its  founder,  is  with 
slight  modification  in  force  to-day.  The  gen- 
eral aims  of  the  organization  are  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  the  defense  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  against  heresy,  the  spread  of  the  re- 
ligion in  pagan  countries,  and  tne  education  of 
the  young. 

The  Order  is  divided  into  four  classes:  pro- 
fessed fathers,  or  priests,  from  whom  the  gen- 
erals and  the  higher  officials  of  the  society  are 
chosen;  the  coadjutors,  or  helpers,  including 
the  lay  brothers  who  perform  the  menial  offices 
and  minor  duties  of  the  institutions;  scholas- 
tics, or  students,  who  are  preparing  for  priest- 
hood; and  novices,  who  are  as  yet  bound  by 
no  vows.  Supreme  power  is  vested  in  the 
head  of  the  Order,  the  "father  general,"  who 
is  elected  for  life. 

The  early  development  of  the  society  was 
remarkable.  It  rapidly  spread  through  Europe, 
and  was  the  most  successful  influence  directed 
against  the  rising  tide  of  Protestantism.  In 
this  connection  it  was  closely  identified  with 
the  Counter-Reformation  movement  (sec 
Counter-Reformation).  But  toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  Pojje  Clement  XIV, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  powers  under 
the  Bourbon  influence,  but  acting  wholly  in 
the  interest  of  "the  peace  of  the  Church^'  sup- 
pressed the  Order  in  all  countries.  It  was  too 
powerful,  however,  to  suffer  more  than  a  tem- 
porary eclipse;  in  1801  it  was  partially  rein- 
stated by  Pope  Pius  VII,  and  in  1814  was  com- 
pletely reestablished. 

As  Educators  and  Missionaries.  Since  their 
organization,  the  Jesuits  have  been  regarded 
as  the  leading  and  most  scholarly  of  Catholic 
educators.  Wherever  they  located  they  estab- 
lished schools  and  colleges  of  high  order.  They 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  their  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  classics,  and  the  excellence 
of  their  scientific  courses  is  shown  by  the  fact 
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that  such  great  astronomers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  De  Vico,  Perry  and  Secchi  were 
Jesuits.  As  a  great  educational  factor,  the 
Society  reached  ita  climax  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  controlled  728 
colleges,  with  about  300,000  students.  In  1906 
it  had  220  colleges  throughout  the  world,  with 
more  than  55,000  students.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  educational  institutions  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Boston,  New  York  City,  George- 
town, D.  C,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  Omaha,  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Mary's, 
Kans.,  Galveston,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Den- 
ver, San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland  and  Spokane.  It  has  also  a  college 
at  Manila,  P.  I. 

The  Society  is  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
energetic  of  all  the  missionary  bodies  of  the 
Church.  Saintf  Francis  Xavier,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Ignatius,  made  many  converts  in 
remote  parts  of  India  and  Japan.  At  a  later 
period  a  band  of  devoted  men  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  other 
heathen  nations.  In  America,  Fathers  Gamier, 
Jognes,  Lallemont  and  others  were  mart5TS  to 
the  cause.  Father  Marquette,  who  discovered 
the  Mississippi  River,  heroically  endured  un- 
told sufferings  and  hardships  during  his  work 
among  the  Illinois  Indians.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  vast  army  of  devout  men  numbered 
among  the  famous  men  of  this  Order  who  hesi- 
tated at  no  sacrifice  or  danger  to  spread  their 
religious  beliefs. 

The  Jesuits  have  always  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  religious  and  political  history' 
of  the  world.  No  body  of  men,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  Jews,  has  ever  been  more 
vigorously  attacked  and  persecuted  than  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  but  despite  the  difficulties 
which  have  always  beset  them,  they  are  uni- 
versally recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
ligious and  educational  forces  of  the  world. 
In  1914  they  numbered  16,715.  The  present 
head  of  the  Order  (since  February  11,  1915) 
is  Father  Wlodimir  Lcdochowski,  a  nephew  of 
a  former  cardinal  of  that  name.  g.w.m. 

Consult  McCabe's  Candid  History  of  the  Jesu- 
its:  Parkman's  Jesuits  in  North  America. 

JESUS  CHRIST,  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  Man  who,  of  all  that  have 
lived,  has  influenced  humanity  most  pro- 
foundly. In  order  to  appreciate  His  influence 
a  study  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  civil- 
ization would  be  necessar>%  and  that  is  im- 
possible here;  but  to  the  most  casual  observer 


it  is  evident  that  civilisation  has  reached  its 
highest  level  in  those  countries  which  have 
come  under  the  sway  of  Christianity  (see  Ciyil- 
ization).  He  was,  in  His  life,  the  ''Man  of 
Galilee,"  the  simple  carpenter  of  Judea;  yet 
most  of  the  civilized  world  dates  its  chronology 
from  His  birth,  and  every  use  of  the  familiar 
letters  b.  c.  or  a.  D.  is  a  reference  to  His  name. 

Biographies  of  Jesus.  There  are  four  books 
which  tell  all  that  is  known  of  the  life  of 
Jesus — the  New  Testament  gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John;  and  all  the  books  upon 
books  which  have  been  written  about  Him 
through  the  ages  add  nothing,  except  in  the 
way  of  conjecture,  to  what  is  told  in  those 
wonderfully  simple  narratives.  Two  of  them, 
the  gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  gospel  of  John, 
were  probably  written  by  men  who  lived  in 
close  contact  with  Him  as  Disciples,  during  the 
last  years  of  His  life,  the  latter  gospel  being 
the  work  of  the  man  who  imderstood  and  loved 
Jesus  best.  The  other  two  gospels,  so  far  as 
critics  can  determine,  were  the  work  of  writers 
who  drew  their  information  from  men  who  had 
been  companions  of  Jesus.  Naturally,  since 
the  four  authors  differed  in  their  tempera- 
ments and  their  interests,  they  viewed  the 
words  and  acts  of  Jesus  from  different  stand- 
points, and  the  various  gospeb  place  emphasis 
on  different  phases  of  the  Teacher's  life  and 
works;  but  while  they  show  this  variation  they 
are  in  harmony  on  all  essential  points.  The 
sketch  here  merely  touches  the  main  events. 

Early  Years.  Time  in  all  Christian  countries 
is  counted  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  when 
the  reckoning  began,  centuries  ago,  there  was 
a  mistake  made,  and  because  of  it  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  error  of  sa3ring  that  Jesus  was 
bom  in  4  B.  c,  or  perhaps  in  6  b.  c.  His  birth- 
place was  Bethlehem,  a  little  town  in  that 
Judea  which  had  once  been  the  seat  of  a 
Hebrew  king,  but  was  now  a  Roman  province. 
On  the  imperial  throne  of  Rome  at  the  time 
sat  the  great  Augustus,  and  historians  state 
that  for  the  first  time  in  centuries  the  whole 
world  was  at  peace  and  the  doors  of  the  temple 
of  Janus  in  Rome  were  shut  (see  Janus).  The 
mother  of  Jesus  was  Mary,  wife  of  Joseph 
the  carpenter,  and  to  her  His  coming  had  been 
annoimced  long  before  His  birth.  His  name 
of  Jesus,  too,  which  means  help  of  Jehovah,  or 
Saviour,  was  chosen  for  Him  thus  eariy.  As 
to  the  exact  day  of  His  birth  there  has  been 
much  controversy,  but  since  the  fourth  century 
December  25  has  been  honored  and  celebrated 
as  His  natal  day  (see  Christmas). 
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God  rent  ye.  little  children :  let  nothing  you 
affright. 

For  Jesus  Christ,  your  Saviour,  was  born  this 
happy  night; 

Along  the  hills  of  Galilee  the  white  flocks  sleep- 
ing lay, 

When  Christ,  the  Child  of  Nazareth,  was  bom 
on  Christmas  day.  — D.  M.  Mulock. 

Miraculous  circumstances  attended  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  which  occurred  in  the  manger  of  an 
inn,  while  Joseph  and  Mary  were  in  Bethle- 
hem to  pay  taxes  to  the  Romans.  Angels, 
according  to  the  gospel  account,  announced  the 
wondrous  event  to  the  shepherds,  while  those 
who  sought  for  the  infant  king  were  guided  to 
His  resting  place  by  a  peculiarly-brilliant  star. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  childhood  and  youth 
of  Jesus  may  be  told  in  very  few  words.  When 
He  was  eight  days  old  He  was  circumcised,  in 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew  law,  and  a  month 
later  He  was  presented  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. Meanwhile,  the  wise  men  from  the 
Orient  had  come  seeking  Him,  and  their  quest 
had  roused  the  jealousy  of  Herod  (which  see), 
who  demanded  to  know  where  his  rival,  this 
'*king  of  the  Jews,"  was  to  be  found.  Because 
the  wise  men  did  not  return  with  the  informa- 
tion and  he  feared  he  might  not  find  the  right 
child,  Herod  ordered  all  the  boy  babies  in  and 
near  Bethlehem  to  be  put  to  death,  but  Joseph 
had  been  warned  by  an  angel  in  a  dream  and 
had  fled  with  Mary  and  Jesus  to  Egypt  (see 
color  plate,  with  article  Rubens).  Herod  died 
a  few  months  later,  and  the  little  family  re- 
turned to  Nazareth,  where  Jesus  lived  until  He 
reached  manhood. 

One  gospel,  that  of  Luke,  tells  of  a  single  in- 
cident in  the  childhood  of  Jesus — how  He  was 
taken  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, and  astonished  the  learned  men  in  the 
Temple  by  His  grasp  on  spiritual  affairs.  Save 
for  this,  and  for  the  general  statement,  also 
made  by  Luke,  that  '*tho  child  grew  and  waxed 
strong,  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of 
God  was  upon  Him,"  there  is  no  comment 
upon  His  boyhood  days.  Legends  there  are 
in  plenty,  but  they  are  not  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion, and  it  seems  probable  that  Jesus  lived 
quietly  in  Nazareth,  following  Joseph's  trade 
of  carpentering,  helping  to  care  for  his  family. 

His  Early  Ministry.  When  He  was  about 
thirty  years  old,  there  came  a  change  in  His 
life.  There  had  grown  up  in  Him,  no  one  can 
tell  just  how,  the  positive  conviction  that  He 
was  different  from  other  men,  and  that  there- 
fore His  mission  was  to  be  different.  His 
work  had  been  prepared  for  by  the  powerful 


preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  (which  see), 
that  "voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness," 
and  to  John  Jesus  submitted  Himself  for  bap- 
tism, quite  as  repentant  sinners  had  done. 
That  He  was  not  as  other  men,  however,  was 
witnessed  by  the  very  voice  of  God,  who 
claimed  Jesus  from  Heaven  as  '*my  beloved 
Son." 

The  next  step  was  Jesus'  retirement  to  the 
wilderness,  where  He  passed  a  time  of  inward 
struggle  as  to  the  methods  which  He  should 
use  in  His  work.  On  His  return  from  the 
wilderness  John  pointed  Him  out  to  certain 
of  his  followers  as  the  Messiah,  and  these 
men  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Him,  be- 
coming His  first  disciples.  Jesus  proved  Him- 
self very  different  from  John,  for  while  the 
Baptist  was  an  unsocial  man  who  loved  soli- 
tude, Jesus  showed  from  the  first  a  love  for 
His  fellow  men  and  a  desire  to  mingle  with 
them.  Thus  His  first  public  appearance  was 
at  a  wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  there  He 
helped  the  host  out  of  his  difficulties  by  turn- 
ing water  into  wine.  Very  striking  is  His 
behavior  on  His  visit  to  Nazareth,  His  home 
town,  for  He  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  the 
synagogue  in  the  presence  of  those  who  knew 
Him  that  He  was  the  Messiah  of  prophecy, 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Scriptures.  Then,  re- 
turning to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  He 
made  a  still  more  public  declaration  of  His 
mission  by  driving  from  the  Temple  the  mer- 
chants and  the  money  changers. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  deeply 
impressed,  the  people  showed  no  tendency  to 
accept  Him,  and  Jesus  withdrew  from  the  capi- 
tal city,  passing  through  Sychar  in  Samaria, 
and  there  holding  His  noteworthy  conversa- 
tions with  the  woman  at  the  well.  It  had  be- 
come clear  to  Him  that  Galilee  and  not  Judea 
must  be  the  field  for  His  ministry,  and  He 
chose  Capernaum  as  the  center  from  which  to 
work.  His  first  act  was  to  choose  formally  as 
Apostles,  as  helpers  in  His  great  work  of 
swaying  public  opinion,  Peter  and  Andrew  and 
James  and  John.  Later  He  chose  other  men 
until  He  had  twelve — twelve  ordinary  men  to 
whom  He  meant  to  entnist  His  great  work. 

Second  Year's  Ministry.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  in  detail  His  movements  and  works,  but 
certain  "turning  points"  may  be  noted — events 
or  sayings  which  marked  definite  epochs  in  His 
life.  Having  chosen  His  disciples  He  saw  the 
necessity  of  giving  them  special  instructions 
for  the  work  before  them,  and  one  of  His  first 
acts  was  the  statement  of  His  principles.    This 
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"constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  as 
it  has  been  called,  is  best  known  as  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  it  contains  all  those  princi- 
ples which,  while  distinctly  at  variance  with 
the  standards  of  righteousness  of  the  day  in 
which  Jesus  lived,  have  been  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  essence  of  morality  even  by  those 
who  deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 

Another  "turning  point"  is  to  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  woman  who  anointed  His 
feet  with  the  precious  ointment,  for  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Jesus  claimed  the  right  to  for- 
give sin  and  so  further  enraged  the  Pharisees, 
already  opposed  to  His  teachings.  Many  mira- 
cles He  performed,  too,  on  various  tours 
through  Galilee,  and  these  often  resulted  in 
discussions  wherein  Jesus  pointed  out  the 
worthlessness  of  that  righteousness  which  con- 
sisted merely  in  forms  and  ceremonies.  And 
what  was  more,  He  gave  to  His  disciples,  whom 
He  sent  out  on  preaching  tours,  the  power  to 
work  the  same  wonders  at  which  they  had 
marveled  in  Him. 

Separating  all  that  goes  before  from  all  that 
follows  stands  Jesus*  declaration  to  His  disci- 
ples that  He  must  "suffer  many  things  *  *  ♦ 
♦  ♦  *  and  be  killed."  They  did  not  under- 
stand it  entirely,  but  He  never  ceased  to  feel 
its  influence,  and  from  that  time,  as  Luke  says, 
"He  steadfastly  set  His  face  to  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem." The  journey  was  a  slow  one,  and  in- 
cluded stops  at  more  than  one  city,  but  Jesus 
never  lost  the  consciousness  that  He  was  going 
toward  His  death. 

The  Last  Months.  These  were  of  peculiar 
importance  in  the  work  of  Jesus,  and  included 
such  great  events  as  the  Transfiguration,  such 
miracles  as  the  healing  of  the  man  bom  blind 
and  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  many  of  His 
most  significant  discourses  and  parables.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  significant  fact  that 
Jesus  was  hi  most  everywhere  very  popular  with 
the  common  people,  though  these  misunder- 
stood His  mission  and  believed  that  He  was 
going  to  lead  a  revolution  against  Rome  and 
bring  back  the  glorious  days  of  the  Hebrew 
kingdom.  It  was  the  leaders  who  hated  and 
feared  Him,  and  who  had  determined  on  His 
downfall,  and  toward  that  downfall  Jesus  was 
hastening. 

Passion  Week.  Interest  centers  in  this  last 
week  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  began  with 
that  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  which 
testified  to  the  favor,  enthusiastic  if  superficial, 
which  He  had  gained  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
During  the  following  days  He  spent  some  time 


in  the  city,  cleansing  the  Temple  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  but  long  hours  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment at  Bethany.  Thursday  night  He  observed 
the  Passover  with  His  disciples,  establishing 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  memorial  of  Himself, 
and  shortly  was  arrested  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees, 
to  whom  He  had  been  betrayed  by  Judas,  one 
of  His  disciples.  He  was  examined  by  the  ex- 
high  priest  Annas,  given  a  sort  of  trial  by  the 
Sanhedrin  (which  see),  taken  before  Caiaphas, 
the  high  priest,  and  finally  turned  over  to  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  Roman  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
for  only  the  governor  could  make  legal  the 
sentence  of  death  which  the  Sanhedrin  had 
passed  against  Him. 

Convinced  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  Pilate 
yet  allowed  the  clamors  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
turned  against  their  former  favorite  because  He 
had  not  reestablished  the  kingdom,  to  influence 
him  so  far  that  He  gave  Jesus  over  for  cruci- 
fixion. On  a  hill  outside  the  city  He  was 
crucified,  with  a  criminal  on  each  side,  and 
after  His  death  His  body  was  taken  from  the 
Cross  and  buried  by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and 
Nicodemus.  The  disciples  and  those  women 
who  had  remained  true  to  Jesus,  felt  that  the 
end  of  all  things  had  come — ^that  their  hopes 
had  proved  vain;  but  when  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  some  of  the 
women  visited  the  tomb  they  found  that  the 
stone  had  been  rolled  from  the  door  and  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  no  longer  there. 

For  forty  days  after  His  resurrection  Jesus 
remained  on  earth,  holding  frequent  inter- 
course with  His  apostles  and  other  foUoweis; 
and  finally  they  were  permitted  to  see  Him 
received  up  into  heaven.  Jesus  had  in  no  sense 
organized  the  Christian  Church,  for  even  the 
formal  preaching  of  EUs  gospel  did  not  begin 
until  after  the  memorable  day  of  Pentecost 
(which  see).  a.mcc. 

Consult  Case'd  Historicity  of  Jeaus;  Fair- 
weather's  Backffround  of  the  OotpeU;  Mathew^ 
Messianic  Hope  in  the  New  Testament;  Geike's 
Short  Life  of  Christ  (for  youns  people). 

JET.  Near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
a  variety  of  coal  is  found  that  is  so  hard  that 
it  can  be  car\'ed  into  almost  any  form  and 
polished  so  highly  that  it  resembles  black  glass. 
This  substance  is  generally  known  as  jeL  It 
is  also  found  in  various  places  in  Germany, 
France  and  Spain.  Jet  is  used  for  making 
buttons  and  dress  ornaments.  It  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  the  fonner 
used  powdered  jet  for  toothache. 
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JET'SAH.   See  Flotwam,  Jetsam  AND  LiQAK. 

JETTE,  the  toy',  SiH  Lolis  Amablb  (1836- 
).  a  Canadiain  jurist  and  Btatesmun,  one 
time  lieutpnant-governor  of  Quebec,  later  chief 
jiLsrice  of  tlie  superior  court  of  that  province, 
and  in  1903  a  member  of  the  Alaska  Bouudary 
Commission  (see  Alasila,  subtitle  History), 
which  settled  the  dispute  between  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Dominioa.  Jetlc  was  bom  at 
L'Assomption.  Que.,  was  educutcd  at  L'As- 
KimptioD  College,  and  was  called  Ut  the  bar 
in  1857.  As  a  young  man  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  potitieal  and  legal  periodicals, 
and  waa  also  active  in  politic».  He  sal  in  the 
Dominion  Houiie  of  Commons  as  a  Liberal  from 
1872  to  187S.  but  refused  the  position  of  Min- 
fater  of  Justice  offered  him  in  the  latter  year 
by  Alexander  Mackenzie.  From  1878  to  1898 
he  was  puisne  judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
Quebec,  from  18Q8  to  1908  lieutenant-governor 
or  Quebec,  and  in  1908  again  returned  to  the 
superior  court,  of  which  he  became  chief  justice 
in  1909.  He  resigned  from  the  bench  in  1911. 
Jettc  was  for  many  years  professor  of  civil 
law,  and  later  became  dean  of  the  law  faculty, 
at  Jjval  University.  He  was  created  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael 
aod  Saint  George  in  1901.  g.h.l. 

JETTY,  JKl'i,  a  wall  or  pier,  made  of  timber 
and  stone,  or  of  stone  alone,  built  into  a  river 
or  harbor  to  deepen  the  channel  or  for  use  as 
a  breakwater.  Sometimes  jetties  are  built 
along  the  sides  of  streams  to  prevent  further 
washing  away  of  the  banks.  Many  open  har- 
bore  have  great  walls  or  banks  built  into  the 
sea  for  added  protection,  such  us  the  jetties 
of  the  harbors  of  Dunkirk  and  Calais  in  France, 
and  in  Galveston,  Texas.  The  Columbia  River 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  Slates  has 
the  longest  jetty  in  the  world,  nearly  four  and 
one-half  miles  in  length.  Before  it  was  built, 
the  harbor  was  feared  by  all  sailors,  because 
of  the  shifting  bars;  now  there  is  a  single 
channel  of  the  uniform  depth  of  twenty- nine 
feet. 

The  HiisiMippi  Jcttit 
the  mouths  of  the  Miss 
with  the  silt  and  Tine 
brings  down  in  va.«t  quan 
ties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  four 
principal  mouths,  known  as  passct.  They  are 
called  Southeast  Pass,  Soutli  Pass,  Grand  Pass 
and  Southwest  Pass.  In  18T4  these  moutha 
were  so  choked  up  with  bars  that  large  steam- 
ers could  not  get  through.  Captain  James  B. 
E^ads  (which  see)  suggested  building  two  long 


were  built  to  keep 
isippi  from  filling  up 
innd  that  the  water 
ities.    The  river  emp- 
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jetties  like  two  wails,  along  the  banks  and  out 
into  the  Gulf.  These  would  keep  the  water 
from  encroaching  on  the  land  and  would  force 
it  through  a  narrower  channel  so  much  more 
swiftly  that  the  current  would  scour  out  the 
bars  and  keep  the  channel  clear  and  of  a  uni- 
form depth. 

In  1875  the  Jetties  were  built.  Rows  of  piles 
l.(XX)  feet  apart  were  driven  into  the  bottom 
to  mark  the  position  of  the  walls,  then  timber 
nlattresses,  made  of  willow  logs  fastened  with 
planks,  were  sunk  by  piling  stones  upon  them. 


MISSISSIPPI  JETTIES 

The  bottom  layer  of  mattresses  was  fifty  feet 
wide,  but  each  layer  was  made  narrower  till 
the  top  one  measured  only  twenty  feet  across. 
Thei>c  dikes  of  timber  and  stone  tilled  up  with 
ailt  and  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  river 
bottom  till  they  became  immovable.  Inside 
of  two  years  a  channel  thirty  feet  deep  had 
been  made  that  has  been  maintained  ever  since. 
In  1906  similar  jetties  were  built  in  the  South- 
west Pass,  and  both  sets  have  been  repaired 
and  improved  several  times. 

JEVONS,  jcv'om,  Willum  Stanley  (1835- 
18S2).  an  F)nglish  philosopher  and  economist, 
born  at  Liverpool,  who  was  the  first  to  simplify 
logic  for  the  benefit  of  beginners.  His  principal 
works  in  this  field  are  Elementary  Lessons  in 
Logic;  The  Principles  of  Science,  and  Studiet 
in  Deductive  Logic.  His  works  on  political 
economy  include  The  Coal  Question;  Theory 
oj  Political  Economy;  The  Value  of  Gold  and 
Money  and  The  Mechanism  of  Eichangc.  He 
held  a  position  in  the  royal  mint  of  Australia; 
was  professor  of  lc«ic,  and  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  Cobdcn  lecturer  on  political 
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economy  in  Owens  College,  Manchester;  and 
subsequently  he  held  the  chair  of  political 
economy  in  University  College,  London.  His 
Letttrs  and  Journals  were  edited  by  his  wife 
in  1886,  four  years  after  he  was  drowned  while 
bathing  near  Hastings.    See  Logic. 

JEWELRY,  jewelri,  the  collective  name  of 
a  wide  variety  of  gems  and  ornaments  of 
precious  metals  and  minerals  worn  by  men  and 
women  for  personal  adornment.  From  earliest 
days,  among  the  civilized  and  savage  alike, 
the  wearing  of  jewelr>'  has  been  a  dominant 
trait,  for  the  passion  for  display  is  as  old  as 
man.  When  the  savage  cannot  secure  metals 
and  gems,  he  paints  his  body  for  adornment, 
submits  to  tattooing,  or  wears  pieces  of  bone, 
wood  or  iron  inserted  in  the  flesh  of  ear,  lip 
or  nose.  Gold  and  silver  ornaments  probably 
date  from  immediately  after  the  discovery  of 
those  metals;  on  account  of  its  attractive  color 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  shaped  or 
"worked,"  goFd  has  always  formed  the  principal 
foundation  of  jewelry'. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  modem 
jewelry  and  that  made  by  the  ancients.  Ma- 
chinery has  entirely  altered  the  methods  of 
manufacture.  The  ancients  depended  on  their 
hands  and  such  rough  tools  as  could  be  con- 
structed to  produce  their  effects.  Metal  was 
beaten,  hammered  and  chased ;  the  results  were 
almost  invariably  harmonious  and  artistic  com- 
binations. In  those  days  there  was  great  op- 
portunity for  individuality  and  originality.  In 
modem  jewelry  these  have  largely  given  place 
to  conventionality. 

Ancient  Greek  jewelry  is  remarkable  for  per- 
fection of  form  and  artistic  ornament.  Roman 
jewelry  shows  more  barbaric  splendor,  while 
the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  metal  work  of 
ancient  times  was  produced  by  the  Etruscans 
(see  Etruria).  The  period  of  the  Renaissance 
saw  a  great  improvement  in  the  making  of 
jewelr>'.  Designs  became  more  chaste  and  ar- 
tistic and  inlaid  work  became  fashionable. 
Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  were  set 
flat,  with  a  backing  of  metal.  What  is  now 
called  the  rose  diamond  was  introduced  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  immediately  led  to  a 
lighter  and  more  graceful  setting.  The  jewelry 
of  the  Renaissance,  even  the  jewelry  of  the 
Egj-ptians,  executed  nearly  3,000  years  ago, 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  elegance. 

The  chief  centers  of  modern  jewelry  manu- 
facture are  London,  Paris,  Vienna  and  New 
York.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  which 


imitates  in  its  forms  the  highest  grades,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  those  who  cannot  afford  expen- 
sive ornaments.  Gold-plated  and  gold-filled 
jewelry  is  manufactured  in  vast  quantities,  in 
conventional  designs,  while  paste  in  imitation 
of  diamonds,  and  glass  Aibstitutes  for  other  pre- 
cious stones,  set  in  cheap  alloy,  are  to  be  found 
in  every  jeweler's  store. 

Wearing  of  Jewelry  Restricted.  The  wear- 
ing of  jewelry  is  fashionable,  but  certain  re- 
strictions have  spmng  up  in  modem  times.  In 
semi-civilized  or  savage  nations  it  is  customar>' 
for  a  woman  to  wear  all  the  jewelry  she  may 
possess;  the  result  is  frequently  a  display  of 
barbaric  splendor.  In  highly-civilised  countries* 
such  adornment  is  considered  an  exhibition  of 
bad  taste.  A  little  good  jewelry  which  forms 
a  tasteful  display  is  always  appreciated.  Too 
much  display  is  accounted  a  vulgarity.  Sheri- 
dan, the  noted  wit,  once  came  into  conflict  with 
a  rival  wit.  Sheridan  wore  a  plain  signet  ring 
and  a  simple,  and  good,  watch  fob.  His  rival 
had  his  fingeirs  covered  with  rings,  amidst 
which  diamonds  flashed.  The  diamond  wearer 
was  cmshed  by  a  remark  of  Sheridan's  to  the 
effect  that  he,  Sheridan,  relied  on  mental 
flashes,  while  his  rival  relied  on  purely  artificial 
scintillations. 

Consult  Kunz's  The  Curious  Lure  of  Precious 
Stones;  Rathbone's  Simple  Jewellery. 

Related  Subject*.  In  this  connection,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  following  articles  in 
these  volumes : 


AgAie 

Heliotrope 

Almandine 

Jade 

Amethyst 

Jasper 

Aquamarine 

Jet 

Beads 

Lapis  Lazuli 

Beryl 

Onyx 

Brooch 

Opal 

Cameo 

Pearl 

Carbuncle 

Platinum 

Carnellan 

Ring: 

Chalcedony 

Ruby 

Coral 

Sapphire 

Diamond 

Sardonyx 

Emerald 

Silver 

Enamel 

Topaz 

Garnet 

Tourmaline 

Gems 

Turquoise 

Gold 

JEWFISH,  the  largest  of  the  sea-baas  fam- 
ily, found  in  tropical  American  waters.  It  is 
dark  green  or  brown  in  color,  has  a  large,  flat 
head,  dangerous  teeth,  huge  mouth,  and  varies 
in  weight  from  twenty  to  700  pounds.  It  is 
attracted  to  rocky  places.  The  black  jewfi^  oC 
Florida,  which  is  also  known  as  worMto,  it  a 
favorite  object  of  fishermen,  for  many  speci- 
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mens  of  this  family  have  been  found  to  weigh  leadership  of  Moses  (which  sec).    Previous  to 

100   pounds,   and  some   weighing  500  pounds  the  date  of  Moses  there  were  a  number  of  clans 

have  been  recorded.     The  smaller  specimens,  forming  a  part  of  the  later  Hebrew  Confed- 

weighing  a  few  pounds  and  commonly  called  eracy,   of  whom   merely   tribal   stories   of  no 

black  8ca  bass,  command  a  price  higher  than  particular  historical  value  have  survived,  and 

that  of  most  sea  fishes  because  of  the  excellent  these   are   chiefly   interesting   because   of   the 

quality  of  their  flesh.  picture  they  unfold  of  the  life  of  the  Bedouins 

JEWS,  the  common  designation  of  the  de-  and  of  the  pastoral  nomads  in  early  Palestine, 

scendants  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  also  known  The    generation    that    followed    upon    Moses 

as  Ibraeutes.    For  the  older  period  the  name  (1200  B.C.)  began  to  move  forward  from  their 

Hebrew  is  the  correct  form,  but  for  the  period  settlements  in  the  wilderness  around  Sinai  to 

after  the  final   destruction   of   national   inde-  the  fertile  fields  on  the  west  and  partly  to  the 

pendence,  the  term  Jew,  designating  a  religious  east  of  the  Jordan,  occupied  by  the  Canaanites. 

body  of  a  common  racial  descent,  ia  the  proper  Several    generations    passed,    however,    before 

designation.    This  name  is  from  that  of  Judah,  the    Hebrews   succeeded    in   dispossessing   the 

one  of  the  Hebrew  tribes.     Judah  became  a  Canaanites  altogether. 

general  designation  because  the  tribe  of  Judah  During  this  period  the  tribes,  while  forming 

formed  the  chief  factor  in  the  so-called  south-  theoretically  a  confederacy,  came  together  only 

em  kingdom  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  since  through  for  common  defense  against  an  enemy.    Politi- 

this  kingdom,  surviving  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  cal  necessity,  however,  led  in  the  course  of  time 

of  Israel  in  the  north,  the  Jewish  religion  was  to  the  formation  of  a  kingdom  composed  of  all 

preserved,  the  term  Judah,  or  Jew,  was  applied  the  tribes,  with  a  permanent  ruler  to  exercise 

to  all   those  who  professed  the  religion  that  sovereignty  over  all.     The  first  ruler  of  this 

became  known  as  Judaism.  character  was  Saul,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe 

The  Hebrews  belong  to  the  Semitic  branch  of  Benjamin.    He  was  succeeded  by  David,  of 

of  the  human  family,  but  since  their  dispersion  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  David  in  turn  by  his 

throughout  the  world  a  considerable  mixture  son  Solomon,  under  whom  the  little  kingdom 

with  other  ethnic  groups  has  taken  place.    De-  expanded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seem  to  later 

spite    the    mixture,    however,   the   Jews    have  generations  to  have  been  the  very  climax  in 

retained  on  the  whole  their  racial  identity  and  the  political  growth  of  the  Hebrews.    After  the 

man)'  of  their  physical  characteristics.     While  death  of  Solomon  a  serious  break  between  the 

the    dark    skin,    hair    and    eyes    predominate  north  and  south  occurred,  which  was  never  re- 

among  the  Jews,  there  are  several  other  types  paired. 

to  be   found  among  them.     In  ancient   times  The    northern    kingdom    became    the    more 

the  Hebrews  were  an  agricultural  people,  but  powerful  of  the  two,  and  being  also  the  more 

owing   to   their  spread   throughout   the   world  ambitious,   exhausted   its   vitality   in  struggles 

and  in  lands  where  they  were  cither  forbidden  with  surrounding  nations  and  in  endeavors  to 

to  hold  landed  estates  or  where  it  was  impos-  resist   the   progress   of   mighty    Assyria.     The 

sible  for  them  to  do  so,  they  took  up  largely  northern  kingdom,  known  as  the  kingdom  of 

commercial  pursuits;  and  in  addition  to  com-  Israel,  fell  in  722  B.C.    In  that  year  the  capital, 

merce  they   have   always   di-stinpuishcd   them-  Samaria,  was  taken,  and  Israel  became  tribu- 

selves  in  intellectual  and  artistic  attainments,  tary  to  Assyria.     The  southern  kingdom  sur- 

The  Jews  have  produced,  wherever  they  have  vived  until  the  year  586  B.  c,  when  Nebuchad- 

settled,  a  large   number  of   musicians,  artists,  nezzar,  king  of  Babylonia,  fired  by  the  martial 

scholars  and  men  and  women  in  public  life.  ambitions  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  succeeded  in 

The  total   Jewish   population   of  the   world,  bringing  all  the  kingdoms  lying  to  the  west 

according  to  the  Jruv'sh    Y tar-Book   for  1914,  of  Babylonia  up  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 

was  13.277  ..>0(),  distributed  as  follows:  ranean  under  his  control.     The  city  of  Jerusalem 

^fj.j^,j                                                          4 13. 259  ^^^  stormed,  and  in  accordance  with  Assyrian 

North  America   2.r)00,or>4  J^nd  Babylonian  custom,  a  large  number  of  the 

AHla   ar.e.fi  1 7  influential  inhabitants  of  the  countr>'  were  car- 

AuHtruini \^'*l'!.  ried  away  into  captivity  so  as  to  diminish  the 

Kurope     9.9S8.19,  1    i-^        r 

possibility  of  an  uprising. 

History.    The  history  of  tin*  H(»brews  proper  The  Prophets.     Before  Jerusalem  fell,  how- 

begins  with  the  organization  of  a  number  of  ever,    a    remarkable    religious    movement    had 

related  tribes  into  a   united  group  under  the  set  in  under  the  guidance  of  a  group  of  men 
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known  as  the  Prophets,  who,  first  appearing  in 
the  northern  kingdom  in  the  ninth  century,  ex- 
tended their  influence  throughout  the  north 
and  south.  These  Prophets  set  up  a  new  re- 
ligious ideal.  Instead  of  regarding  the  national 
deity  known  as  Yahweh  merely  as  the  protector 
of  his  people,  they  pictured  him  as  a  power 
ruling  by  self-imposed  laws  of  righteousness 
and  demanding  that  his  followers  should  regu- 
late their  lives  according  to  high  ethical  stand- 
ards. When  the  Hebrews  dispossessed  the 
Canaanites  they  adopted  many  of  the  religious 
customs  of  the  countr>\  Against  these  customs, 
so  far  as  they  involved  crude  and  materialistic 
conceptions  of  a  divine  protector,  the  Prophets 
protested,  until  finally  the  many  sanctuaries, 
originally  sites  of  Canaanitish  worship,  which 
had  become  centers  of  the  Yahweh  cult,  were 
boldly  denounced  as  illegitimate  and  the  claim 
set  up  that  Jerusalem  alone,  in  which  the  cult 
had  been  purified  of  its  objectionable  ele- 
ments, should  be  regarded  as  the  place  in  which 
Yahweh  could  be  properly  worshiped.  This 
revolutionarj'  movement  set  in  during  the  last 
half  of  the  seventh  century,  and  by  the  time 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  took  place  the 
reformation  of  the  religion  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prophets  had  advanced  to  such  a  point  as  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  the  religious  ideals 
of  the  Prophets,  even  though  the  national  life 
was  crushed. 

The  Hebrew  Prophets  are  the  real  founders 
g(  the  religion  kno^^-n  as  Judaism,  and  it  was  a 
natural  corollary  which  expanded  the  national 
Yahweh  into  a  Jehovah  of  universal  sway, 
father  of  all  mankind,  whose  control  ie  not  lim- 
ited to  any  particular  country  or  people. 

During  the  Exile,  and  more  particularly  dur- 
ing the  century  after  a  semblance  of  national 
independence  had  again  been  instituted,  though 
under  the  control  of  Persian  governors,  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  Prophets  further  devel- 
oped until  the  time  was  reached  when  the  Jews 
became  the  standard-bearers  of  a  monotheistic 
religion,  with  ethical  and  spiritual  ideals  that 
placed  it  far  above  the  religious  standards  pre- 
vailing in  other  countries.  But  as  the  religion 
grew  in  spirituality  and  in  strength,  the  political 
life  of  the  Jews  (as  we  should  now  call  them) 
steadily  declined.  True,  Babylonia  itself  fell 
in  the  year  538  b.  c,  but  the  Persians,  who,  un- 
der Cyrus,  then  came  into  control,  continued 
the  traditions  and  the  policy  of  both  Ass>Tia 
and  Babylonia,  though  that  policj*  was  carried 
out  in  a  more  beneficent  and  wiser  manner  and 
worked  less  harm  to  subject  peoples. 


Cyrus  dreamed  of  a  world  empire,  a^  did 
Ashurbanapal  of  Assyria  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
of  Babylonia,  before  him.  Anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  Jews,  he  allowed  them  a  certain 
measure  of  freedom.  In  accordance  with  this 
policy  he  permitted  the  Je^'s  who  had  been 
carried  to  Babylonia  to  return  to  their  countrj', 
and  even  granted  a  form  of  self-government  of 
the  countr>%  though  under  the  super\'ision  of  a 
Persian  governor.  To  the  pious  Jews  Cyrus 
became  a  deliverer,  but  chiefly  because  he 
allowed  the  rebuilding  of  the  religious  center 
of  the  people,  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Dispersal.  The  Persian  rule  came  to  an 
end  in  332  b.  c.  when  Alexander  the  Great  over- 
threw the  empire  founded  by  Cyrus.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Palestine  fell  under  the 
control  first  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  and 
then  of  governors  of  the  Seleucid  kingdom. 
Only  a  semblance  of  political  independence  was 
permitted  the  Jews,  and  soon  serious  difficulties 
arose  because  of  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
more  pious  Jews  of  complete  assimilation  be- 
tween Jews  and  Greeks.  The  reaction  against 
this  tendency  led  to  a  short  period  of  political 
independence  under  the  control  of  a  family 
known  as  the  Maccabees.  Internal  quarrels, 
however,  and  the  coming  of  the  Romans  soon 
put  an  end  to  any  attempts  at  Jewish  inde- 
pendence, and  in  the  year  70  b.  c.  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  Titus.  The  result  was  a  gradual 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
ever  since  the  earlier  destruction  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  the  year  586  B.C.,  this  movement 
had  really  been  going  on.  Indeed,  several 
centuries  before  our  era  there  were  large  settle- 
ments of  Jews  in  Southern  as  well  as  in  North- 
ern Eg>*^pt,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  district 
around  Alexandria.  The  Jews,  too,  at  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  current  era  had  settled 
in  large  numbers  in  Ass>Tia,  throughout  Asia 
Minor  and  had  crossed  over  to  Italy.  The  final 
extinction  of  political  independence,  howci-er, 
lent  a  further  stimulus  to  the  dispersion,  and  in 
time  Jerusalem  became  but  a  sacred  memoiy 
and  an  ideal  hope  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  JewB 
scattered  throughout  the  world. 

The  Jews  encoimt^red  strange  vicissitudes  in 
the  lands  to  which  they  came.  In  Egypt  they 
attained  considerable  prominence  and  wealth, 
which  lasted  for  several  centuries.  Large  col- 
onies of  Jews  gathered  in  Italy  and  then  spread 
to  Spain.  At  the  same  time  settlements  were 
made  in  Northern  Africa,  and  during  Moham- 
medan supremac>'  in  that  section  and  in  8pm 
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the  Jew  flourished  and  unfolded  a  remarkable 
literary  activity.  From  Italy  and  Spain  they 
gradually  spread  into  Southern  France,  into 
Germany  and  into  England,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  from  Asia  Minor  the  Jewish  dispersion 
crossed  over  into  Southwestern  Europe  and 
made  its  way  to  the  Crimea  and  into  Southern 
and  Central  Russia.  These  two  waves  of  mi- 
gration, one  spreading  over  Western  Europe 
towards  the  east  and  the  other  from  Asia 
Minor  across  Southeastern  Europe  towards  the 
north  and  west,  met  in  Russia,  which  became 
the  very  center  of  Jewish  settlements,  compris- 
ing until  recently  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  entire  Jewish  population  of  the  world 
(see  Russia). 

Penecntions.  Restrictions  and  persecution 
often  drove  the  Jews  from  one  country  to 
another.  Driven  out  of  Spain,  after  enduring 
unutterable  hardships  and  after  a  thousand  had 
been  burned  at  the  stake,  thousands  upon 
thousands  passed  northward  into  France  and 
Holland  or  moved  to  the  east  in  the  Balkan 
states  and  other  sections  of  Southeastern 
Europe.  Enduring  persecutions  at  various 
times  in  Germany,  they  nevertheless  main- 
tained themselves  there.  With  the  discovery  of 
America  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  with  permission  to  settle  in  England,  which 
was  given  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  better  era  dawned  for  this  ancient 
people.  Gradually  Europe  awoke  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  thorough  political  reorganization, 
which  led,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  to  the 
political  rehabilitation  of  the  Jews  in  all  coun- 
tries, even  in  Russia,  for  after  the  revolution 
of  1917  which  deposed  autocracy  the  condition 
of  the  Russian  Jews  appeared  more  hopeful. 
In  all  the  countries  in  which  Jews  have  re- 
ceived the  right  of  citizenship  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  thoroughly  loyal,  contribut- 
ing their  full  share  towards  the  social,  political, 
intellectual  and  artistic  advance  of  the  lands  in 
which  they  live  and  which  they  regard  as  their 
own  country  in  the  same  sense  as  do  their  fel- 
low-citizens of  other  creeds  and  of  other  na- 
tional origins.  m.j. 

Consult  Shurer's  History  of  the  Jewish  People 
in  the  Time  of  Jeaua  Christ :  Guerber's  Story  of 
the  Chosen  People:  Wado'.M  Our  Little  Jewish 
Cousin.  Good  Htorles  are  Wallace's  Ben  Hur 
and  Stoddard's  The  Sword  maker's  Son. 

Related  Sabject*.  The  sketch  of  the  Jews 
here  given  may  be  supplemented  by  the  follow- 
ing articles  In  these  volumes,  and  by  the  biog- 
raphies of  the  famous  men  listed  under  the  article 
Bible: 
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JEW'S -HARP  y  a  small  musical  instrument, 
deriving  its  name,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, from  the  French  word  jeu,  meaning  play, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  toy.  More  prob- 
ably it  was  named  in  ironic  allusion  to  the 
harp  of  David. 
The  instrument 
comprises  two 
narrow  metal 
prongs,  open  at 
one  end  and 
rounding  into  a 
circular   form    at  JEWS-HARP 

the  other  end.  To  the  latter  is  attached  a  flat 
spring  which  passes  along  between  the  prongs, 
terminating  in  a  short  section  bent  at  a  right 
angle.  The  prongs  are  held  between  the  teeth, 
away  from  the  lips,  and  the  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  inhaling  and  exhaling  air  from  the 
lungs,  while  the  player  strikes  the  upright 
spring  with  the  finger.  The  device  is  an  old 
one,  being  mentioned  in  1619  by  Praetorius  in 
his  Organographia  under  the  name  of  crem- 
balum. 

JEYPORE,  jipoor'.    See  Jaipur. 

JEZ'EBEL,  a  Bible  character,  portrayed  as 
the  cruel  and  heartless  daughter  of  King  Eth- 
baal  of  Tyre,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel. 
Her  marriage  with  the  latter  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allying  the  two  countries,  and  she  won 
the  disfavor  of  the  people  when  she  estab- 
lished her  own  form  of  worship  at  her  hus- 
band's court.  She  opposed  Elijah,  the  prophet, 
who  bitterly  denounced  her,  and  she  was 
accused  of  attempting  to  cause  the  death  of 
certain  other  prophets.  By  her  orders  Naboth, 
a  neighbor,  was  stoned  to  death  for  refusing 
to  sell  his  vineyard  to  King  Ahab  (/  Kings 
XXI,  1-13).  Jezebel  herself  was  finally  mur- 
dered by  Jehu  (//  Kings  IX,  30-37),  fourteen 
years  after  her  husband's  death.  See  Ahab; 
Jehu;  Eujah. 

JIG'GER,  or  CHIG'GER,  a  species  of  flea, 
resembling  the  common  flea,  except  that  it  is 
smaller.  It  is  found  in  South  America,  the  West 
Indies  and  Southern  United  States.  In  the 
United  States  the  name  is  applied  to  small  red 
mites  which  burrow  under  the  skin  of  verte- 
brate animals,  causing  great  annoyance.  The 
flrst  indication  of  the  presence  of  jiggers  is  a 
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tingling  and  slight  itching;  if  the  trouble  is  not 
remedied  at  once,  painful  festering  eores  result, 
though  the  bite  is  not  fatal.  Salt  water  will 
relieve  the  itching,  but  if  the  bite  progressea 
to  the  festering  stage,  the  wound  should  be  cut 
or  burned  out.  Another  species  attaches  it«elf 
to  poultry.  The  harvest  mite,  which  attacks 
stems  and  leaves  of  the  butterfly  weed,  is  lo- 
cally known  as  jigger  in  the  Southwestern 
United  Sljates. 

JIHSOH  WEED.     See  Stramonium. 

JINGO,  jing'go,  in  modem  politics,  the 
name  given  to  a  party  or  to  an  individual  dis- 
playing a  blustering,  warlike  policy  or  attitude. 
The  term  was  particularly  applied  in  British 
political  history  during  the  Bcaconslield  admin- 
istration <sce  DisRAEU,  Benjamin),  1874  to 
1880,  when  the  English  government  was  hesi- 
tating over  the  policy  of  interfering  in  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  epithet 
originated  in  the  chorus  of  McDermott's  War 
Song,  first  sung  in  a  music  hall  in  Iiondon, 
which  expressed  the  jingo  or  war  spirit  of  the 
Conservative  party  headed  by  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield: 

"We  aont  want  to  flght : 
But,  by  Jingo,  it  we  do. 
We've  go  I  the  shlos, 

We've  got  I  lie  money,  too." 

In  America  the  term  expressing  the  same 
idea  of  boaxtfulncss  is  Sipriadeagleuim,  and  the 
bombastic  war  spirit  is  called  jingoism. 

JINKIKISBA,  jmrik-inkah,  also  spelled 
JINBIK8KA.  is  u  light,  two-wheeled,  hooded  ve- 
hicle   drawn    by 


outer  cod  of  the 
shafts,  which  en- 
ables the  ninnrr 
to  pull  the  con- 
veyance. The 
hiki,  or  puller. 
travels  long  dis- 
tances lit  a  brisk 
pace,  frequently 
covering  from 
thirty  to  forty 
miles  a  day,  and 
arriving  al  hi^ 
di?stination  ap- 
parently little  fatigued  by  his  exertions.  1 
jinrikisha  was  invenle.1  in  1869  by  im  Amerii 
Daptist    minister   named   tioble;    early   in 
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same  year  a  Japanese  improved  the  crude 
original  form  by  supplying  springs  and  addint; 
an  overhead  hood  and  wheel  guards.  The 
vehicle  has  been  introduced  into  several  Asiatic 
countries,  but  is  most  common  in  Japan,  Cho- 
sen and  in  Eastern  China. 

JltrjITSn,  joo  jit' too.    See  Jujittbu. 

JOACHIH,  vo'aKim,  Jobeth  (1831-1907), 
an  Hungarian  violinist  and  composer,  consid- 
ered the  greatest  master  of  technique  of  his 
period,  was  bom  at  Kittsee,  near  Pressburg,  (rf 
Jewish  parents.  He  made  his  firet  public  ap- 
pearance at  the  age  of  seven,  after  which  he 
studied  under  distinguished  masters  at  Viemia 
and  Leipzig.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  be  wa; 
appointed  leader  of  the  grand  duke'a  band  at 
Weimar,  which  post  he  left  owing  to  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  composer  Lisit.  From  1833  to 
1866  he  was  conductor  of  concerts  and  was  aoh 
violinist  to  the  king  of  Hanover,  and  in  18BS 
became  head  of  the  Royal  School  of  Music  tt 
Berlin.  His  most  important  work  is  the  Hvm- 
garian  Concerto  in  D  Minor;  his  other  compo- 
sitions include  overtures,  marches,  trios,  bsf- 
lads  and  various  forms  of  chamber  music. 
Joachim  was  the  founder  of  a  quartette  idiidi 
gained  an  enviable  reputation.  Aa  a  soloist  it 
was  called  the  king  of  violinists. 

JOAN  OF  ARC,  jo  an'  ol  ark,  or  more  prop- 
erly, Jeanne  d'Arc,  called  The  Maib  or  Ot- 
I.EANS,  was  a  gentle  French  peasant  girl  whaled 
the  soldiera  of  France  to  victory  at  the  aeif 
of  Orleans  and  who  was  afterwards  betrayal 
and  burned  at  the  stake.  She  was  bom  in'the 
village  of  Domremy,  France,  in  1413.  While 
her  brothers  and  sisters  were  sent  out  into  the 
liclds  with  their  father,  the  mother  kept  Jon 
at  home  tor  the  spinning  and  weaving.  Sit 
was  not  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  it 
learned  all  that  her  mother  could  teach  ha  ct 
sacred  things,  and  she  grew  to  strong  and 
eomel.v  girlhood,  known  throughout  the  viHip 
for  her  gentleness,  her  charity,  her  piety.  Thii 
pure  and  innocent  young  girl  was  driven  bj' 
visions,  revelations  from  heaven  she  believed 
them  to  be,  to  leave  her  family  and  to  mab 
h<'r  way  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  FruM. 
Charles  VII,  then  uncrowned.  Dresnd  in  ber 
I'luiusy,  red.  peasant  garments,  Joan  praented 
herself  humbly  to  the  king,  who  received  bs 
Mith  great  ceremony,  probably  with  the  idea 
of  disconcerting  her,  and  she  finally  prevailed 
upon    him    to   accept   her   as  the   rescuer  at 

The  Peasant  Maid  Leads  an  Aimr.  Clad  is 
full  armor,  with  swc»d  and  banner,  Joan  al  Aic 
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wa»  mounted  on  a  charger  u.t  the  head  of  the 
French  troops.  For  many  weary  years  France 
had  been  divided  against  itself,  English  kings 
had  fought  un- 
cea^ingiy  for  pas' 
session  of  th 
French  throne, 
and  France  had 
taken  sides  for 
and  against  them. 
The  rough  cap- 
tains and  soldiers 
of  King  Charles 
acknowledged  no 
final  authority, 
not  even  that  of 
the  king  himself, 
but  they  bent  the 


thii 
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in)   Joan  or  Arr'n  banner; 
Cj)   her  alandard. 


to  ( 


1  this 


Not  1 


in.  hoi 


from    hc!nrn.      Slic    «:is    (■ondeiimed    t( 
burned  at   tin;  st;ike. 

Died  a  Martyr's  Death.     Ten  thousand 
stood  in  tlif  marki't  jiliuc  at   Kouvn  on 
30,  1431.  and  ^aw  Joan  <if  An-  Uw  her  tern 
death    with    unfalterinK    cotirage.      And    "■ 
thotisaml  men  wept"  at  thu  dreadful  eight, 
I9S 
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English  soldier  or  two  tried  to  laugh,  but  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Englieh  king  said,  an 
he  turned  from  the  terrible  acene,  "We  are 
undone;  we  have  burned  a  saint."  The  final 
taunt  of  the  English  was  to  refuse  her  ashes 
burial.  They  were  gathered  up  and  thrown 
into  the  Seine  River.  la  1456  the  young 
niurtyr  was  formally  pronounced  innocent  of 
the  charges  brought  against  her,  and  in  1902 
(ihe  was  beatified  by  Pope  Pius  X,  which  means 
that  she  was  made  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church. 

Her  Memory  Lives.  There  is  scarcely  a 
figure  in  all  history  that  makes  a  greater  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  than  does  this  simple 
country  girl.  Many  are  the  historical  biogra- 
phies that  have  been  written  about  her  short 


yoting  girl.  Fired  by  her  courage  and  higli 
enthusiasm,  they  marched  on  Orleans  and 
inised  the  siege.  They  defeated  (he  English 
in  four  other  engagctncnts  and  then  marched 
to  Rhcims,  where  Charles  n-ns  crowned  king 
of  France,  Joan  standing  at  his  side,  in  that 
cathedral  which  was  damaged  almost  five 
hundred  years  latiT  by  German  gun  fire  in  the 
War  of  the   Nations. 

The  Great  Leader  Captured.  This  ended  her 
mission,  and  Joan  wi^lic<l  to  return  to  the  little 
hamlet  where  she  was  born,  but  Charli's  refused 


did 


the  valiant  girl  leader  know  victory.  In  lead- 
ing the  attack  on  Paris,  a  shining  mark  in  her 
armor  for  the  English  arrow.'',  she  was  bitdly 
wounded,  and  on  May  23,  1430,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Burgundians,  French  soldiers 
who  were  allied  with  the  English.  They  sold 
her  to  the  Enalj:-h  for  16.000  Tram's  (a  sum 
slightly  exceeding  S3,000). 

The  English  were  not  s:itisfied  with  her  mere 
capture.  Their  fear  of  hir  was  great.  I>eeausc 
of  the  adoration  wj(h  which  the  French  people 
regarded  her.  They  were  determined  that  she 
should  die.  i^o.  ;ifter  a  long  imprisonment. 
during  which  the  yinmi;  jiirl  suffered  untold 
humiliafion  and  insult,  Joan  was  tried  at=  a 
witch  and  a  heretic,  because  she  had  said  that 


;ity.  m 
wMH  moile  In  part  from 
l>rousht  (rom  the  dunKeun 
Jiinn  vras  led  forth  to  mar- 


1  be  work  of  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt.  Her  niece.  Clara 
Hunter  Hyatl.  pOHCil  In  armor  for  the  fltrare.  The 
total   cost    waK   tJ^.nOi).   rained   by   popular   HUb- 

iiieu      ""Iptlon. 

May  life,  and  she  is  the  subject  of  innumerable 
poems  and  stories,  plays,  pictures  and  statues. 
Schiller  and  Lomet  wrote  tragedies  baaed  on 
her  life;  there  is  an  historical  drama  by  T.  Tay- 
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Icr.  aw  .iiH-m  l)y  Itiilf,-,  iin.l  :in  iiisioricnl  no>cl 
by  Wink  Twiiiii.  Till-  lOiiRlisli  piict  Sonthey 
liulilisln-il  liis  [Hicm,  JiMti  ('/  Arr.  in  1796,  iinil 
lli.>  Vmvh  ports  ami  vrriWn  h;ivc  novtr 
Htopptil  wrilinR  iiboiit  licr. 

Till'  i'iitlii)[t<  111  wliicli  tihc  Willi  born  still 
Hliinil!!.  [iii'-iiTvcii  lis  a  iiioniinicnl  to  her 
iiu<iii<)r>'.  Witliiii  is  a  coiiy  of  ;i  beautiful 
iiliitiii'  of  liiT,  (lotic  by  Miirif  d'Orlciintt.  iluuHh- 
ti>r  (if  I^iiiix  I>liilii>rH\  Tlie  K|iiit  in  tlio  ituirkpl 
pliKT  ill  Uom-n  wliiTi-  will'  iiu't  hrr  dciitU  is  aha 
lUiirkfit  by  ji  sliuiii-.  Another  bi'initifiil  figure 
iif  hiT  Kdinitx  in  ihi-  I'liii-c  ill's  Pyr.imidw.  in 
I'ariH,  anil  ihcrc  aiv  iiioniiinenls  lo  lior  nirniorj- 
in  roimtli'mi  towns  ami  ^illapi'si  in  Franco. 
TUi>  Mptmpolitaii  Mik-i-iini  in  Ni-w  York  con- 
lainii  a  Ixiititiful  puinlititt  of  tlii'  Maiil  of 
Orlraiis  hy  llnslii'ii  Li'paui-.  ami  iIh'  An  Insli- 
tiili'  Hi  ('liii";ii;o  bus  s  KTcixt  canvas  by  Boutot 
iloMimifl.  till'  Frciidi  antst.  who  i-jiintwi  tlic 
si\  I'litn-ls  illuslraliiiK  tin-  I'an-fr  of  "I.a  Puceile" 
for  iIh-  <-l.tir<-l>  Ixiilt  to  licr  iiiiniion,-  at  Do>»- 
n-my.  b,-r  l.inbplacv.  On  Hiv.-rsi.k-  Drive, 
New  York  t'ily.  a  uri'at  oijnrstrian  statue  of 
.Iiiai)  was  pineoil  in  11)15.  mji.t. 


,./  .Ir,- 


Uini 


-./  Jen, 


Hrlnfnl  SiiliJrMii.     T!;o  rmilor  If  lyt^ri^d   to 
till-  fiiUiiwfiiK  anli-lt-s  in  thpw  vii!um«< : 
i'1<iirl>i<  I  h>,in«l  Il::nilml  Ttnrs^  War 

ITiiiH-o.  MilXiilP  Orl.uns 

Iffalory  Rt.olmf 

JOB,  yonfi.  iicvonlinfE  lo  ilw  Biblical  narra- 
th'e,  wa»  a  wealthy  chieftain  lirinf:  in  the  IuqiI 
of  I'l  aKiut  thiKv  centime?  K'loiv  Christ.  His 
faithful  ^'irit  *H«  sorely  trio!  not  only  b\ 
thi'  K*s  of  his  laK'.ily  ar.d  all  his  r^ssess'i'tis, 
but  also  b>-  haviKi;  a  sj-no-.L-f  .liM.ise  atiai-k  hini. 
Satan,  who  ;hi'-.^r,!  th.i;  Jeb's  7;o-,is  ^.iture  w.is 

U;v.-.   l^y   :he#.-    i-.-.isf.'r ;:?..-*.   b,::    hf    Tv=i.ti=fj 
»t.M.::.ist   ;=  his  allef^r-.x   :.'  (.;>!  ::•   sp-f  c: 
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woulil  be  made  right  (Job  XIX,  25-36(.  aod  he 
was  restored  to  more  than  his  onKiIul  pros- 
perity, living  140  years  in  happiness. 

In  (he  Canipo  Santo,  Pisa,  is  a  Beries  of  six 
frescoes  representing  various  periods  in  the 
life  of  Job,  from  the  time  he  wad  a  chieftain 
in  Uz  .until  his  return  to  prosperity.  Altbou^ 
it  was  long  attributed  to  Giotto,  Volterra  if 
now  considered  the  sculptor  who  did  the  work 
in  1370. 

Book  of  Job,  an  ancient  Hebrew  poem  which 
forms  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  T««uiiieiit. 
.\lthou(di  the  date  of  writing  is  unknown,  it 
must  haic  been  soon  after  the  death  of  Job. 
who  is  the  hero  of  the  story.  The  book 
tenches  that  trust  in  God  will  bring  events  to 
happy  coDclusions.  even  though  they  may  ap- 
pear all  wrong  for  a  time,  and  that  aSictioo! 
arc  not  necessarily  the  remit  of  fin. 

JOFPRE,   iho'jr,  Josepb  Jsatv^s   CtSiUa 
(1852-         ).  commander-in-chief  of  -.be  Fr^n^ 
armies   In  the   War  of  the  Xaiireis  'j=-,i;  ti( 
fall  of  1916.  thereafter  roardtal  of  Frasoe  aaj 
chief  military  adviser.    Tfaen  in  1911  Lif  a^ 
poinlment  to  the 
highest      military 
position    in    the 
republic  was  an- 
nounced, few  bad 
ever  heard  of  him. 
and     so    modes! 
and  retiring  is  he 
that  in  the  ensu- 
ing   three    years 
he    was    scarcely 
ever  brou^i  into 

But  his  succes!  in 
breaking  the  wave 
o;  German  inva- 
;:i;a  at  the  battle       ''^."=>^''^ 

S.-p:-:Kiber.  1914.  ->^1J' i^^-^r 
whiS  The  Germans  eipecTM  ".;:  sETi 
:i  wc-ck.  coined  him  ^br  fos^uw* 
■hv  F-zich  pe«r4f.  lad  las 


«*aen>T    r-vifi.- 


Us: 

:■:-  1-:'  H:-=^,  aad  wa* 
n-ji:  ■::  'be  tr^i  wu. 

li  MiT   3«r-  i.- 

■r  w:-h  Th*  Jtzxncax  gi-tgiuueu:  i^cn 
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oeived  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  party  vis- 
ited the  Lincoln  tomb  at  Springfield,  111. 

General  Joffre's  parents  were  working  people 
at  Rivesaltes,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  In 
military  school  he  showed  no  brilliancy,  but 
was  a  hard  worker.  He  took  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  Paris,  in  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870,  when  not  quite  eighteen  years  old,  after- 
wards entering  the  corps  of  engineers  as  a 
lieutenant.  His  rise  was  gradual,  but  steady, 
and  was  the  result  of  ceaseless  labor.  He  was 
decorated  for  service  in  Formosa  in  1885,  or- 
ganized the  defenses  of  Tongking,  constructed 
a  railroad  in  the  Sudan  in  1892,  aided  in  the 
capture  of  Timbuktu  in  1894,  and  built  the 
defenses  of  Madagascar. 

JOHANNESBURG,  yo  hahn'  es  burg,  the 
most  advanced  city  of  South  Africa,  situated 
in  the  Transvaal  province,  where  it  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  gold-field  district,  known  as 
Witwatersrand,  and  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
world.  It  was  founded  on  a  desolate  plateau, 
5,600  feet  above  sea  level,  by  foreigners  who 
came  in  search  of  gold;  they  left,  however,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  in  1899.  The 
city  has  praspered  and  grown  remarkably,  un- 
til at  present  it  has  a  population  of  nearly 
240,000,  about  one-half  of  which  is  European. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  city  in  every  re- 
spect, with  broad  streets  lined  with  fine  build- 
ings, and  with  street  cars  and  electric  lights. 
The  city  is  connected  by  railway  with  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Pretoria,  Durban  and 
Dclagoa  Bay.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Uitlander 
hostility  which  led  to  the  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  was  captured  by  the  British  troops 
under  Lord  Roberts  in  May,  1900.  See  Soutu 
African  War. 

JOHN  (about  1167-1216),  king  of  England 
from  1199  to  1216,  rcincnibered  principally  as 
the  reluctant  signer  of  the  famous  Magna 
Charta,  the  first  great  document  embodying 
the  principles  of  English  liberty.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Henry  II,  who  called  his  son 
Lackland,  probably  because  John  was  left 
without  a  portion  when  his  father  divided  his 
dominions  among  his  elder  sons.  John  was 
appointed  king  of  Ireland  in  April,  1185,  but 
ruled  so  badly  that  he  was  recalled  six  months 
later.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Richard  in 
1199,  John  became  king,  although  the  French 
provinces  of  Anjou,  Touraine  and  Maine  de- 
clared that  Arthur  of  Brittany  was  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne.  A  war  followed,  in  which 
John  recovered  the  provinces  that  had  rebelled 
against  him. 


A  serious  quarrel  with  the  Pope  began  in 
1205,  regarding  the  election  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, to  which  Stephen  Langton  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Pope.  Innocent  III  sus- 
pended the  religious  privileges  of  the  whole 
kingdom  and  in  1211  issued  a  bull  deposing 
John.  Before  Philip  of  France  delivered  the 
decree  John  made  abject  submission.  John's 
methods  of  arbitrary  rule,  constantly  growing 
more  unendurable,  led  to  a  rising  of  the  nobles 
of  his  court,  and  he  was  forced  to  sign  the 
Magna  Charta,  or  Great  Charter,  June  15, 
1215.  John  obtained  an  edict  from  the  Pope 
annulling  the  charter,  raised  an  army  of  mer- 
cenaries and  commenced  war.  The  crown  of 
England  was  offered  to  the  dauphin  Louis  by 
the  despairing  barons,  and  he  was  received  as 
lawful  sovereign  in  1216.  The  outcome  was 
still  doubtful  when  John  was  taken  ill  and  died. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  ia  referred  to 
the  following:  articles  In  these  volumes: 

England,  subtitle  Magna  Charta 

History  Philip  II  (France) 

Innocent  III  Richard  I 

JOHN,  the  name  of  twenty-three  Popes  of 
Rome,  who  niled  between  a.  d.  523  and  1419. 
Among  them  the  following  are  worthy  of 
special  notice: 

John  I,  Pope  from  523  to  526,  succeeded 
Hormisdas.  He  was  compelled  by  Theodoric, 
king  of  Italy,  to  visit  the  Emperor  Justin  II, 
at  Constantinople,  in  regard  to  an  imperial 
edict  against  the  Arians,  an  heretical  body  in 
the  Church.  His  mission  failing  in  the  desired 
result,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Theodoric  upon 
his  return,  and  soon  died. 

John  XII,  Pope  from  955  to  964,  was  elected 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  His  name 
was  Octavian  and  he  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  Pope  to  assume  a  new  name  at  conse- 
cration. In  962  he  crowned  Otho  I.  who,  as 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  revived  the  title  borne 
by  Charlemagne  (see  Holy  Roman  Empire). 
Otho  deposed  John  in  963,  but  the  latter  re- 
turned to  Rome  afterward  and  displaced  Leo 
VIII,  his  successor. 

John  XIX,  Pope  from  1024  to  1033,  was  a 
Roman  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Tus- 
culum.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Benedict 
VIII.  John  crowned  the  Emperor  Conrad  II 
in  the  presence  of  the  English  king,  Canute. 

John  XXII  (Jacques  d'Euse),  Pope  from 
1316  to  1334,  was  a  learned  theologian,  zealous 
in  spreading  the  faith,  and  was  also  skilled  in 
medicine.  He  excommunicated  Louis  of  Bava- 
ria, and  favored  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  who, 
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after  being  crowned  emperor,  deposed  John. 
He  collected  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
Church,  but  his  own  life  was  simple  and  self- 
denying. 

John  XZIII  (Balthazar  Cossa),  Pope  from 
1410  to  1415,  was  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family. 
He  called  the  Council  of  Constance,  by  which 
he  was  deposed.  He  fled,  but  was  imprisoned, 
and  after  four  years  was  released  and  appointed 
dean  of  the  Sacred  College  by  his  successor, 
Martin  V. 

JOHN,  Knights  of  Saint.  See  Knights 
Hospitalers  of  Saint  John. 

JOHN  BULL.    See  Bull,  John. 

JOHN  m,  or  JOHN  SOBIESKI,  so  byes' he, 
(1624-1696),  king  of  Poland,  a  warrior  and 
statesman  who,  as  a  military  leader,  was  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  the  Turk  out  of  Western 
Europe  and  preserving,  in  his  time,  the  national 
life  of  Poland.  His  service  for  his  country 
against  the  Russians,  Swedes  and  Transyl- 
vanians  was  so  distinguished  that  in  1667  he 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Polish 
army.  His  two  most  important  victories  were 
won  against  the  Turks,  the  first  at  Khotin  in 
1673,  the  second  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in 
1683.  Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  Michael 
Wisniowiecki,  whose  part  in  an  unpopular 
treaty  had  brought  about  the  Battle  of  Khotin, 
Sobieski  was  crowned  king  of  Poland  as  John 
III  (1674),  and  his  wife  was  crowned  queen. 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT,  gahnt,  or  gavrnt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster  (1346-1390),  an  English  soldier  and 
nobleman,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III  and  father 
of  Henry  IV.  He  was  bom  in  Ghent,  Flanders, 
from  which  his  name  is  derived,  was  created 

« 

Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1362,  fought  in  the 
French  wars  under  his  brother,  the  Black 
Prince,  and  was  made  governor  of  Guienne. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  poet  Chaucer  and  sup- 
ported John  Wycliffe,  the  reformer,  in  his 
contest  with  the  English  clergy.  In  the  play 
Richard  II,  Shakespeare  introduces  John  as  a 
prominent  character.  About  half  a  century 
after  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  one  of  his 
descendants,  Henry  VI,  representing  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  was  deposed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  rival  House  of  York,  thus  bringing  on  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  an  educa- 
tional institution  of  high  rank,  incorporated  in 
1867  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  formally  opened 
in  1876.  Its  permanence  was  assured  by  the 
generosity  of  Johns  Hopkins,  a  prosperous 
merchant  of  the  city,  and  the  great  school  was 
named  for  him.    On  his  death  in  1873,  be  left 


a  fortune  of  $7,(X)0,(XX)  to  be  devoted  to  the 
founding  of  a  university  and  a  hospital;  the 
latter  was  opened  in  1889.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  became  a  pioneer  among  Ameri(ain 
institutions  in  the  work  of  teaching  by  meaas 
of  laboratories  and  courses  requiring  individual 
research,  and  it  has  won  a  national  reputation 
for  the  excellence  of  its  postgraduate  and 
medical  departments.  Both  the  postgraduate 
and  undergraduate  departments  oS6r  courses 
in  philosophy  and  psychology,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  zoology,  botany, 
plant  physiology,  historical  and  economic 
science,  education,  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  Students  admitted  to 
the  medical  department  must  hold  a  bache- 
lor's degree  or  its  equivalent.  For  the  encour- 
agement of  research  work,  the  university  offers 
annually  a  large  number  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships. 

When  the  institution  was  opened  a  tempo- 
rary location  in  the  heart  of  the  city  wa.s 
chosen,  but  in  1902  a  site  in  the  suburbs  w&s 
secured  by  gift,  and  the  university  was  pre- 
sented with  an  endowment  of  $l,OOOjOOO  by  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore.  Plans  for  the  new 
campus  and  buildings  were  then  worked  out. 
In  1914  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing hall  was  occupied.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  of  1916-1917  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  was  transferred  to  the  new  site;  an 
academic  building  and  a  civil  engineering 
building  were  also  ready  for  occupancy  at  the 
same  time.  The  university  is  equipped  with 
a  splendid  library  of  nearly  200,000  volumes. 
In  1915-16  the  faculty  numbered  251  regular 
teachers  and  twenty-one  lecturers,  and  the 
total  enrolment,  including  students  taking  spe- 
cial courses  and  those  registered  for  the  sum- 
mer session,  was  1,688.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  university  is  published  a  considerabie 
number  of  scientific  and  literary  journals  and 
occasional  books. 

The  income-bearing  funds  have  a  present 
book-value  of  $6,674,000,  and  the  property  (real 
estate,  building,  books,  apparatus  and  general 
equipment)  is  valued  at  $3,387,000.        ts3> 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE,  the  "beloved  disci- 
ple" and  companion  of  Jesus,  one  of  the  ^ 
four  chosen  to  be  closely  and  intimately  ^^^^^ 
ciated  with  Him  as  apostle.  Before  Jesus 
summoned  John  and  his  elder  brother,  James 
(which  see),  to  follow  him,  the  young  men, 
with  their  father,  Zebedee,  were  engaged  in 
fishing  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  They  had  at- 
tended the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  along 
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■dan,  so  they  williDgly  left  their  work 
lesuB  called  them,  together  with  two 
>rotbers,  Peter  and  Andrew.  AltbouEh 
ames  and  John  were  impulsive  and 
ong,  causing  Jesus  to  give  them  the 
if  Boancrgre,  or  soiit  of   thunder,  their 

defects  of  character  were  overcome 
)Dgcd  to  elements  of  strength, 
le  raising  of  Jairua'  daughter,  John  was 
the  three  who  were  allowed  to  witness 
le  the  same  three  saw  the  transtigura- 
id  were  the  ones  upon  whom  Jesus 
for  comfort  and  sympathy  in  his  hour 

and  agony  in  Gelhsemane.  John  fol- 
lis  master  to  the  crucifixion  and  at  the 
eauB  commended  his  mother  Mary  to 
wtle's  loving  care  (John  XIX.  27),    For 

after  that  John  returned  to  his  old 
trade,  but,  following  the  Pentecost,  he 
Peter  in  active  missionary  work.  Both 
nprisoncd  by  Jewish  authorities;  after 
freed,  they  were  sent  to  Samaria  by 
^llow  apoetlcs  to  aid  in  the  work  which 
had  begun.  During  the  persecutions 
new  Church  in  Jerusalem  John  stayed 
like  a  pillar  of  strength,  where  Paul 
him  when  he  returned  from  his  first 
lary  journey  {Galatians  II,  9),  In  the 
mrt  of  his  life  John  lived  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  seven  churches  there  established 
nder  his  care.    For  a  time  he  was  exiled 

island  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  the 
tion  (see  Rf.vemtios,  Book  of),  prob- 

A.  D,  95,  but  at  the  beginning  of  Nerva's 
le  was  allowed  to  return  to  Ephesus. 
he  died  some  years  later,  but  during 


the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  the  Gotpel 
oj  John  (see  Gospels),  and  the  three  Epistle* 
of.  John,  all  four  of  which  are  included  in  the 

New  Testament. 

The  Epistle*  of  John  are  three  short  ad- 
dresses. The  first  was  to  the  Gentiles  in  Asia 
Minor;  the  second  to  the  Elect  Lady,  which 
some  consider  as  the  Church;  and  the  third, 
to  the  "well-beloved  Gaiua."  All  three  urge 
the  people  to  preserx'e  their  faith  in  God  and 
especially  their  love  for  all  that  is  good  and 
holy, 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  <5  b.c.-a.d.  28},  the 
great  prophet  and  immediate  forerunner  of 
Christ,  who  in  two  years  of  public  ministry 
not  only  prepared  the  people  for  Christ's  ap- 
pearance, but  also  pointed  Him  out  to  them. 
He  was  bom  in  a  small  town,  probably  Hebron, 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  just  six  months 
before  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  mothers  of  the 
two  were  cousins.  After  spendmg  most  of  his 
life  in  seclusion  near  his  home  he  appeared  as 
a  preacher  in  the  wilderness  along  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  in  a.  □.  26.  He  urged  people  to 
repent  immediately  from  their  sina,  baptizit^ 
many  who  accepted  his  teaching,  from  which 
he  received  the  name  John  the  Baptist.  Near 
the  close  of  John's  ministry  Christ  came  to 
him  to  be  baptized,  and  John,  upon  recogniz- 
ing Him  as  the  Messiah,  proclaimed  the  fact 
to  all  the  people.  Soon  after,  Herod  the 
teirarch  imprisoned  John  for  things  which  he 
had  said  against  his  character,  and  later  had 
him  beheaded,  to  please  the  vindictive  Hero- 
dias  (see  Mark  VI,  17-28),  who  used  as  her  in- 
her  daughter  Salome. 


•^, 


3HNS0M.  Andrew  (1808-1875),  an 
an  political  leader  and  statesman.  He 
■cted  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
I  and  .'iicteeded  to  the  Presidency  on 
ath  of  President  Lincoln,  He  was  the 
Hjnlh  President  of  the  United  States, 
e  third  \' ice- President  to  succeed  to  the 
office  through  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
Ou  him  fell  one  of  the  greatest  burdens 


which  any  President  has  ever  borne,  the  prob- 
lem of  reconstniction  of  the  Southern  states. 
He  shouldered  the  load  with  courage  and  a 
desire  to  do  right,  and  pursued  a  moderal« 
course,  but  he  met  opposition  from  a  party 
which  was  controlled  by  .strong  partisans.  The 
attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  Presidency 
by  impeachment  was  generally  regarded,  even 
before  his  death,  as  ill-advised,  and  if  for  no 


other  reason,  Johnson  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered for  his  defense  of  the  independence  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  If  Johnson  had  been  con- 
victed, the  President  of  the  United  States 
might  thereafter  have  been  more  nearly  a.  fig- 
urehead than  a  powerful  force. 

Personally  Johnson  had  great  faults.  He 
was  tactless  and  frequently  used  extreme  lan- 
guage. Yet  his  career  proved  him  a  man  of 
extraordinary  abilily.  Lacking  in  education, 
ulwas^  a  ■'backwoodsman,"  he  rose  to  high 
rank,  and  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Presidency,  only  through  his  own  talents  and 
iron  will. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  born  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
on  December  28,  1808.  His  father  and  mother, 
like  Lincoln's  parents,  were  very  poor,  and 
when  the  father  died  in  1812  his  widow  was 
left  practically  penniless.  Andrew,  therefore, 
was  put  to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the 
early  age  of  ten  he  was  bound  out  as  a  tailor's 
apprentice,  and  after  serving  for  six  years  set 
up  on  his  own  account  as  a  journeyman  tailor 
at  Laurens  Court  House,  S.  C.  In  1826  he 
removed  to  Greenei'ille,  in  Eastern  Tennessee, 
where  he  again  opened  a  shop. 

More  important  was  the  fact  that  here  he 
met  Eliza  McCardle,  whom  he  married  on 
May  27,  1826.  Johnson  was  not  yet  nineteen 
years  old,  and  his  bride  was  not  sixteen,  but 
they  were  both  exceptionally  mature,  even 
for  a  region  which  encouraged  youthful  inde- 
pendence. Mrs.  Johnson,  a  woman  of  refine- 
ment, was  socially  and  intellectually  the 
superior  of  her  husband,  but  she  always  re- 
mained devoted  to  him.  Johnson's  marriage 
was  the  means  of  starting  him  on  the  upward 
path.  As  a  boy  he  had  enjoyed  no  schooling. 
With  much  labor  he  had  taught  himself  to 
read  after  some  of  his  fellow  tailor-appren- 
tices had  taught  hira  the  alphabet.  His  wife 
taught  him  to  write  and  to  do  simple  prob- 
leius  in  arithmetic,  and  while  he  sewed  and 
stitched  during  the  day  she  read  to  him. 

A  Leader  in  Local  Polttica.  At  that  time 
Tennessee  was  ruled,  politically  and  socially, 
by  the  great  land  ownera.  Greeneville  itself 
was  controlled  by  an  "aristocratic  coterie  of  the 
quality,"  as  it  was  called.  Johnson,  when  only 
twenty  years  old,  oi^aniied  a  workJngmen's 
party  in  opposition,  and  was  elected  alderman. 
He  was  twice  ret'lected,  and  then  scned  as 
mayor  for  three  years.  In  the  meantime,  in 
order  better  to  qualify  himself  for  a  public 
career,  he  was  taking  an  active  part  in  a  local 
debatii^  society,  most  of  whose  members  were 
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students  at  Greeneville  College.  In  1835  be 
proposed  himself  as  a  Democratic  caodidtte 
for  the  Tennessee  house  of  representatives, 
and  was  elected.  His  opposition  to  a  bill  for 
internal  improvements  caused  his  defeat  for 
reelection  in  1837,  but  the  reaction  and  the 
hard  times  which  followed  the  panic  of  that 
year  justified  his  action  and  restored  bis  popu- 
larity. He  was  returned  to  the  legislature  in 
IS39,  made  a  state-wide  reputation  as  a  cam- 
paign orator  for  Van  Buren  in  1840,  and  in  tbe 
next  year  was  chosen  to  the  state  senate. 
Here  he   distinguished   himself  by  propoong 
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Johnson  was  a  OemocratEc  Vice-President  under 
e  Republican  Lincoln — a  choice  designed  to  em- 
laslze  the  cooperation  of  parties  which  It  was 
nuRlil  the  times  demanded.  Ot  Johnson.  Wood- 
w  Wilson  writes,  as  follows.  In  his  Htatoni  of 
_    . .__,  People:  ""-    '-■- 


tion: 

refine , „ 

to  understand  nor  to  persuade  other  men.  Dut 
struck  forward  with  crude.  uncompromlslnK  force 
for  his  object,  attempting  mastery  without  wis- 
dom or  moderation." 

that  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  legie- 
lature  should  be  the  number  of  white  voten 
alone,  rcgardlcse  of  tbe  number  of  slaves. 

A  Wider  Political  Field.  Up  to  this  time 
Johnson  was  practically  unknown  beyond  tbe 
boundaries  of  Tennessee.  He  was  then  thirty- 
five  years  old,  bad  been  in  politics  for  fifteen 
year;,  and  had  become  the  recogniced  political 
leader  of  Eastern  Tennessee.  In  1843  he  en- 
tered a  new  field,  a  ten-years'  se^^^ce  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Id 
Congress  he  was  a  conspicuoua  supporter  of 
Folk's  administration,  particulaiiy  on  the  Ore- 
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gOD  boundary  dispute  and  Ihc  question  of  wur 
with  Mexico.  He  approved  the  Compromise 
of  1850  aa  a  matter  of  expediency,  but  as  a 
general  proposition  oppoi^e<l  all  compromise  ii.s 
a  sacrifice  of  principles.  He  ui^cd  the  adop- 
tion of  a  homestead  law  and  low  tariffd,  und 
consistently  opposed  the  policy  of  internal 
improvement.  In  1853  the  Tennes.seo  Con- 
greaeionul  districts  were  rearranged  in  such  a 
way  that  Johnson's  di.strict  was  overwhelmingly 
Whig.  Instead  of  vainly  seeking  rei-lection,  he 
announced  himself  as  a  Deciiocnitic  candidate 
for  governor,  aral  was  easily  elected.  He  was 
»n  excellent  governor.  Himself  on  uneducated 
man,  he  became  a  champion  of  free  public 
schools.  He  continued  to  ur|ie  Ihc  paiisage  of 
a  national  homestead  law  :\m\  other  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  cla-sses. 

SUvery  and  SeceuioD.  In  1S57.  after  serv- 
ing four  years  as  governor  of  Tennessee.  John- 
son was  elerted  to  the  L'nitrd  States  Senate, 
where  he  was  almost  alone  in  his  peculiar 
views  on  the  great  issues  then  under  discus- 
sion. He  did  not.  as  has  been  said,  believe 
in  compromises,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  his  own  views  on  political  issues  were 
moderate    and    usually    occupied    a     middle 


rround.  Thus  he  rcEretted  the  political  power 
of  the  slave-owners,  but  opposed  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  because  it  threatened  danger 
to  the  Union.  He  voted  to  admit  free  Cali- 
fornia, but  on  the  other  hand  felt  that  the 
territories  shouUl  be  allowed  popular  sover- 
eignty and  that  Congress  should  protect  the 
institution  of  sluvcrj-  wherever  it  already  ex- 
isted. His  Unionism,  on  the  one  side,  and  his 
defense  of  slavcrj',  on  the  other,  sdggeated  his 
availability  as  a  compromise  candidate  for  the 


Presidency 

But  when  t 
drew  his  na 
inridge. 

Until  the 
believed  that 


the  Democratic 
received  the  vote  of  Tennessee. 
convention  split,  Johnson  with- 
and  supported  John  C.  Brcck- 


1860  he  seems  to  have 
organized  attempt  at  seces- 
sion was  impossible,  but  once  undeceived  he 
left  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  position.  He  was 
the  only  Southern  member  of  Congress  who 
refused  to  secede  with  his  state.  In  a  fiery 
speech  before  the  Senate  he  announced  his  in- 
tention to  stand  by  the  Constitution,  and  on 
March  2,  1861,  he  said,  referring  to  the  seces- 
sionists, that  he  '"would  have  them  arrested 
and  tried  for  treason,  and  if  convicted,  by  the 
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eternal  God,  they  should  suffer  the  penalty  of 
the  law  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner."  At 
Liberty,  Virginia,  on  his  way  from  Washington 
to  Tennessee  after  this  speech,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  mob,  which  he  held  off  with  his  pistol, 
and  at  other  places  he  was  hissed  and  hanged 
in  eflfigy. 

One  year  later,  on  March  4,  1862,  President 
Lincoln  appointed  Johnson  military  governor 
of  Tennessee.  It  was  a  position  of  great  diffi- 
culty, in  which  he  exercised  the  powers  of  an 
absolute  autocrat,  yet  he  showed  moderation 
and  restraint.  His  rule  opened  the  way  to  the 
return  of  Tennessee  to  the  Union,  and  in 
March,  1864,  the  state,  under  Johnson's  orders, 
elected  officers.  Johnson's  work  had  made  him 
a  national  figure,  perhaps  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  War  Democrats.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  at  the  Republican  convention  in 
1864  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  War  Democrats 
demanded  recognition,  which  was  given  by 
nominating  Johnson  for  Vice-President  on  the 
ticket  with  Lincoln.  In  the  light'  of  later  events 
it  is  important  to  note  that  in  accepting  the 
nomination  Johnson  explained  that  his  accept- 
ance did  not  involve  a  departure  from  Demo- 
cratic principles,  but  was  due  to  "the  higher 
duty  of  first  preserving  the  government." 

Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  elected,  and  were 
duly  inaugurated  on  March  4,  1865.  Johnson 
was  just  recovering  from  an  illness,  and  to 
strengthen  himself  for  the  ordeal  of  inaugura- 
tion, had  taken  several  drinks  of  strong  liquor. 
In  his  weakened  condition  the  stimulation  was 
greater  than  he  had  expected,  and  when  he 
came  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  he  was 
somewhat  undignified  and  incoherent.  His 
explanation  was  later  generally  accepted  as 
satisfactory',  but  the  incident  was  extremely 
unfortunate,  for  it  created  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression of  the  man,  and  was  the  basis  of 
charges  that  he  frequently  drank  to  excess. 

Administration  of  Andrew  Johnson,  1865- 
1869.  Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  inaugurated 
on  Saturday*,  March  4;  six  weeks  later,  on 
Saturdaj',  April  15,  Lincoln  died,  a  victim  of 
the  assaiisin's  bullet.  Johnson  thus  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency,  and  on  the  same  day  was 
sworn  in  by  Chief  Justice  Chase.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  new  President  would  be  harsh 
and  vindictive  toward  the  South.  He  was 
knovsTi  to  be  bitter  against  the  Southern  aris- 
tocracy, and  he  had  protested  against  the  gen- 
erous but  just  terms  of  surrender  granted  to  Lee 
by  Grant.  Rirely  a  month  elai>sed,  however, 
before  the  public  saw  evidences  of  a  change 


in  the  President's  views,  a  change  which  was 
due  partly  to  the  sobering  effect  of  responsi- 
bility and  partly  to  the  influence  of  William 
H.  Seward,  who  remained  in  Johnson's  Cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  State. 

The   Beginning  of  Reconstruction.     During 
the  first  six  months  of  Johnson's  term  Con- 
gress   was    not    in    session,    and    long    before 
December,  when  it  met,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  President  had  adopted  Lincoln's  policy  of 
leniency.     On    May    9,    1865,    he     issued    a 
proclamation  restoring  Virginia  to  the  Union, 
and  on  May  29  declared  a  general   amnesty 
to  all  except  fourteen  specified  classes  of  citi- 
zens.   Between  May  9  and  the  middle  of  July 
the  President  also  appointed  seven  provisional 
governors,   whose   duty   it   was   to   reorganize 
the  state  governments  recently  in  the  Confed- 
eracy.   The  reor^nized  governments  at  once 
passed  stringent  laws  relating  to  the  negroes, 
whose  position,  according  to  the  radical  Re- 
publicans in  Congress,  became  worse  than  ever 
before.    When  Congress  met  the  Republicans 
were  in  a  large  majority,  and   opposition  to 
Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction  increased  be- 
cause it  was  almost  certain  that  the  Southern 
Congressmen,  if  admitted,  would  vote  with  the 
Democrats.    There  was  also  a  feeling  that  the 
Southern  leaders  had  not  been  sufficiently  pun- 
ished, and   many   of  the   Northern    members 
were  angered  at  the  possibility  that  men  who 
had  been  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States 
within  a  year  might  sit  in  Congress. 

Break  between  Congress  and  Johnson.  The 
first  open  break  between  Johnson  and  Con- 
gress came  in  February,  1866,  when  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  a  bill  to  establish  a  Freedmena 
Bureau  (which  see),  for  the  protection  of  for- 
mer slaves.  Johnson's  chief  reason  for  vetoing 
the  bill  was  that  it  had  been  passed  by  a 
Congress  in  which  the  Southern  states  were 
not  represented.  In  July  Congress  passed  a 
second  bill  to  establish  the  Bureau;  Johnson 
vetoed  it  and  Congress  passed  it  over  his  veto. 
In  the  meantime  the  President  had  vetoed  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  which  made  the  freedmen 
citizens,  because  according  to  his  view  it  inter- 
fered with  the  rights  of  the  states.  Congress 
repassed  the  bill  over  his  veto,  and  then  pro- 
posed the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which 
contained  the  principles  of  the  bill.  Johnsoo 
disapproved  of  the  amendment,  but  it  was  rati- 
fied by  the  required  number  of  states  and 
went  into  effect  July  28,  1868. 

Johnsons  Views.    In  considering  the 
dent's  veto  and  disapproval  of  these 
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OUTLINE  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  ANDREW  JOHNSON 
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Outline 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


I.    Early  Veiirs 

BIrtli  and  parentage 
Boyhood 

(a)  I^ick  of  e<lucatIon 

( b )  Apprenticeship 
Removal  to  Tennessee 
Marriage 


(2) 


II.    Kariy  Politlcnl  C'nreer 

<\)   The  "workingmen's  party" 
( 2  )   As  mayor 

(3)  In  the  Tennessee  leglshiture 

(4)  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
(  r» )   As  governor  of  Tennessee 

(6)    In  the  Senate 

(7>    Attitude  toward  secession 

(8)  Military  governor  of  Tennessee 

(9)  Klected  Vice-President 

(a)   Concession  to  War  Democrats 

III.    AdmlnlMtration 

(1)    Reconstruction  problems 

(a)    Change  in  President's  views 

1.  Adoption    of    Lincoln's    lenient 

policy 

2.  Proclamation  of  amnesty 


(b)  Attitude  of  Congress 

(c)  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill 

(d)  The  Civil  Rights  Bill 

(e)  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
Quarrel  between   President  and  Con- 

grress 

(a)  Tenure  of  Office  Act 

(b)  Command    of    army    taken    from 

President 

(c)  Removal   of  Stanton 
Impeachment 

(a)  Charges 

(b)  Results 
Other  events 

(a)   Purchase  of  Alaska 

Withdrawal  of  French  army  from 
Mexico 

Atlantic   Cable   laid 

Nebraska  admitted  to  the  Union 
Election  of  1868 

( a )  Candidates 

(b)  Issues 

(c)  Results 


IV.    Later  Life 

( 1 )  Election  to  Senate 

( 2 )  Death  and  character 


(3) 


(4) 


(b) 

(c) 
(d) 


(5) 


Questions 


How  many  Southom  Congros^snicn  took  the  same  attitude  that  Johnson  did  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Secession? 

What  might  have  been  the  results  for  the  Presidential  office  if  Johnson  had  not 
resist e<i  the  attacks  of  Congress? 

Wily  was  he  sugpestcMl  as  candidate  for  President  in  1860? 

What  was  Johnson's  attitude?  toward  the  Southern  states  after  the  war?  How  did 
it  compare  with  Lincoln's? 

What  were  Johnson's  reasons  for  vetoing  two  important  measures  which  Con- 
gress was  determined  to  put  through? 

Why  was  Johnson's  marriage  of  unusual  significance? 

What  was  the  cause  of  his  changed  views  as  to  the  South? 

What  was  his  last  important  act  as  President? 

In  what  way  did  his  ancestry  and  his  early  life  resemble  those  of  Lincoln? 

What  was  "Seward's  Folly,"  and  why  was  it  so  called? 

Why  was  it  esisier  to  communicate  with  England  at  the  close  of  this  administra- 
tion than  at  the  beginning? 

For  what  should  Johnson  be  chiefly  remembered? 

What  speech  of  his  caused  him  to  be  mobbed,  hooted,  and  hanged  in  effigy? 

In  what  picturesque  way  did  Johnson  express  his  scorn  for  the  lessening  of 
Presidential  powers  attempted  by  Congress? 
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it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  had  never 
pretended  to  be  anything  but  a  states-rights 
Democrat,  except  in  so  far  as  he  had  held  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  to  be  a  fundamental 
necessity.  According  to  his  own  views,  he  was 
on  firm  constitutional  ground.  The  repassing 
of  the  bills  over  his  veto  led  him  to  take  part 
in  the  Congressional  elections  in  the  autumn 
of  1866,  but  in  spite  of  his  somewhat  undigni- 
fied efforts,  the  radical  Republicans  remained 
in  control  of  Congress  and  at  once  put  into 
effect  their  reconstruction  policy.  Johnson's 
policy,  which  was  also  Lincoln's,  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Southern  states  had 
never  been  out  of  the  Union,  and  that  the 
Federal  government  must  recognize  the  new 
state  governments  whenever  these  complied 
with  the  Constitution.  Accordingly,  punishment 
could  be  inflicted  only  upon  individuals. 

The  Congressional  Plan.  The  Congressional 
plan,  on  the  contrar>%  was  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  Southern  states  were  no  longer  part 
of  the  Union  and  were  conquered  territory. 
The  chief  features  of  the  Congressional  plan 
were  to  prevent  the  late  Confederates  from 
yoting,  and  to  give  the  negroes  the  right  to 
vote.  Johnson's  plan,  as  stated  above,  was 
also  Lincoln's  plan,  but  even  if  Lincoln  had 
lived  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  carried  it 
through.  Johnson  lacked  the  tact  to  conciliate 
a  stubborn  Congress;  and  worse,  he  expressed 
the  most  uncomplimentary  opinions  about  it. 
In  return  Congress  rejected  Johnson's  plan  en- 
tirely and  proceeded  to  work  out  its  own  plan. 
A  bill  was  passed  depriving  the  President  of 
the  power  of  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty, 
and  another  bill  took  from  him  the  command 
of  the  army  by  providing  that  all  orders  from 
the  President  must  be  transmitted  to  the  army 
through  the  general,  who  could  not  be  removed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Then  Con- 
gress passed  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  (which 
see),  which  took  away  the  President's  right  to 
remove  civil  officers  of  the  government.  John- 
son vetoed  these  bills,  but  they  were  passed 
over  his  veto.  By  these  laws  the  independence 
of  the  President  was  practically  destroyed. 
Congress  divided  the  South  into  five  military 
districts,  and  proceeded  to  maintain  the  "recon- 
structed" governments  in  power  by  militarj' 
force. 

Removal  of  Stantonaud  Impeachment.  The 
climax  in  the  quarrels  between  Congress  and 
the  President  was  still  to  come.  The  Cabinet, 
which  had  at  first  supported  Johnson,  later 
divided  in  its  opinions.    So  outspoken  was  the 


opposition  that  Johnson  finally  suspended  from 
office  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  appointed  General  Grant  in  his  place. 
Congress  refused  to  ratify  the  suspension, 
Stanton  again  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  was  again  removed  by  the  President. 
Stanton  refused  to  yield,  the  Senate  declared 
this  removal  illegal,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  Febniary  28,  1868,  passed  a 
resolution  impeaching  the  President  (see  Im- 
peachment). Of  the  eleven  counts  in  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  the  most  important  were 
the  first,  which  stated  that  the  removal  of 
Stanton  was  contrary  to  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act,  and  the  eleventh,  a  general  charge  that 
the  President  had  committed  a  series  of  mis- 
demeanors in  his  attacks  on  Congress. 

The  trial  began  on  March  5,  1868.  After  the 
trial  began  Johnson  made  a  series  of  ^'iolent 
speeches  on  a  tour  which  is  famous  as  "swing- 
ing around  the  circle,"  because  he  said  in  one 
speech  that  he  had  swung  around  the  circle 
of  offices  from  alderman  to  President.  Many 
of  the  charges  against  the  President  were 
trivial  and  were  supported  by  inconclusive 
evidence;  the  lawyers  for  the  prosecution  ap- 
pealed chiefly  to  the  violent  political  passions 
of  the  day.  The  first  vote  in  the  Senate, 
taken  on  May  16,  was  on  the  eleventh  count; 
the  result  was  thirty-five  votes  for  conviction, 
nineteen  for  acquittal.  A  change  of  one  vote 
would  have  given  the  prosecution  the  two- 
thirds  majoritj'  necessary  for  conviction.  Ten 
days  later  a  vote  was  taken  on  two  other 
counts,  with  the  same  result.  No  ballot  was 
ever  taken  on  the  remaining  counts.  By  the 
margin  of  one  vote  the  President  was  saved 
from  removal. 

Other  Events  of  the  Administration.  The 
struggle  between  Congress  and  the  President 
and  the  disorders  of  reconstruction  in  the  South 
were  the  outstanding  features  of  Johnson's 
Presidency,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exclude  attention  from  other  events.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867  for  |7;2O0,OOO.  The 
purchase  was  opposed  by  many  leaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  who  referred  to  it  as  ''Seward's 
folly,"  but  the  transfer  was  finally  approved 
by  the  Senate.  In  the  same  year  Seward  made 
vigorous  protests  to  France  against  the  pres- 
ence of  a  French  army  in  Mexico,  with  the 
result  that  the  army  was  withdrawn  and  the 
empire  of  Maximilian  fell  (see  MAxntiUAN; 
Mexico,  subtitle  History).  After  two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  the  Atlantic  cable  was  sue- 
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cessfully  laid  in  1865  (see  Cable,  Submarine; 
Field,  subhead  Cyrus  W.  Field).  Nebraska 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1867. 

The  last  months  of  Johnson's  term  were 
uneventful.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President,  and  on  the 
first  ballot  he  stood  second  on  the  list.  The 
convention  finally  nominated  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, who  was  defeated  by  U.  S.  Grant,  the 
Republican  candidate.  Johnson's  last  impor- 
tant official  act  was  the  proclamation,  on 
Christmas  Day,  1868,  of  complete  pardon  to 
all  who  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  secession.  After  his  return  to  Ten- 
nessee he  was  not  satisfied  with  retirement, 
and  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  se- 
cure a  seat  in  Congress  before  he  was  finally 
elected  to  the  Senate.  He  took  his  seat  in 
March,  1875,  during  a  short  special  session. 
He  died  on  July  31,  1875,  as  the  result  of  a 
stroke  of  paralysis.  He  was  buried  at  Greene- 
ville,  Tenn.,  his  old  home.  w.f.z. 

Conjjult  Joncs'.s  Life  of  Andrew  Johnson:  De- 
Wltt*8  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Andrew  John- 
son:  Stoddard'.s  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew 
Johnson. 

JOHNSON,  [Emily]  Pauune  (1862-1913),  a 
Canadian  poetess  whose  works,  first  gained  wide 
notice  because  her  father  was  a  full-blooded 
chief  of  the  Mohawks.  Her  poems  have  con- 
tinued to  find  an  audience,  however,  because 
of  their  fresh  themes  and  her  imaginative 
treatment  of  nature.  One  of  her  most  familiar 
poems  is  the  Lullaby  oj  the  Iroquois,  a  part 
of  which  follows: 

Little  brown  baby-blnl.  lapped  In  your  ne.st. 
Your    straight    Utile    cradlo-board    rocks    you    to 

rest ; 
It  swlng.s  from  the  down-bendInK  branch  of  the 

oak  ; 
You  watch  the  camp  flame,  and  the  curling  grey 

smoke ; 
But,  oh,  for  your  pretty  black  eyes  sleep  is  be.st, — 
Little  brown  baby  of  mine,  jjo  to  rest. 

Pauline  Johnson  was  born  at  Chiefwood,  on 
the  Grand  River  Reserve,  in  Ontario.  Her 
father  was  George  .Johnson,  head  chief  of  the 
Mohawks,  and  her  iiKjthor  was  Emily  HowelKs, 
an  Englishwoman.  Tlieir  child  was  given  in- 
stniction  by  private  tutors,  and  later  attended 
the  Brant  ford  Model  School.  In  1894,  while  on 
a  visit  to  England,  she  published  her  first  vol- 
ume of  verse.  The  White  Wampum.  Her  later 
poems  were  collected  in  Canadian  Bom  and 
Flint  and  Feathers.  Among  her  best  poems, 
which  are  usually  on  Indian  subjects  or  on 
Canadian  scener>-,  are  The  Death  Cry;  A  Cry 


Jrom  an  Indian  Wife;  As  Red  Men  Die;  The 
Song  My  Paddle  Sings,  and  In  the  Shadows. 
She  also  wrote  two  volumes  of  fiction,  The 
Moccasin  Maker  and  Shagganappi. 

JOHNSON,  Hiram  Warren  (1866-  ),  the 
man  who  freed  California  from  the  political 
control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  was 
bom  in  Sacramento  and  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  an  able  law>'er.  He  did  not  at- 
tract publico  attention,  however,  until  the  prose- 
cution of  the  graft  cases  in  San  Francisco  in 
1906  and  1907.  Johnson  was  assistant  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  state,  and  when  Francis 
J.  Heney,  in  charge  of  the  prosecution,  was 
shot,  Johnson  took  charge  of  the  cases  and 
carried  them  to  success  with  remarkable 
ability,  securing  the  conviction  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  most  notorious  of  the  defendants. 
Ita'  1910  Johnson  was  nominated  for  governor 
by  the  progressive  branch  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  made  an  automobile  tour  of  the 
state,  giving  special  attention  to  the  farmers. 
His  slogan  was  "The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
must  be  kicked  out  of  state  politics,"  and  at  the 
end  of  a  hard  campaign  he  was  elected.  Dur- 
ing his  first  term  as  governor  he  disposed  of 
many  inefficient  officers,  established  civil  ser\'- 
ice  for  state  employees,  created  a  railroad 
commission,  instituted  the  referendum  and 
recall  and  secured  the  passage  of  laws  granting 
woman  suffrage  and  establishing  primary  elec- 
tions. 

Governor  Johnson  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  National  Republican  Convention  of  1912. 
He  opposed  the  candidacy  of  President  Taft 
and  strenuously  objected  to  the  methods  and 
rulings  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
in  seating  certain  delegates.  He  followed  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  in  forming  the  new  Pro- 
gressive party  and  became  its  candidate  for 
Vice-President.  In  1914  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  governor  and  elected  by  a  plurality 
-of  188,500.  In  1916  he  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  therefore  resigned  the  gov- 
ernorship. 

JOHNSON,  Richard  Mentor  (1780-1850),  an 
American  soldier  and  statesman,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  during  the  administration 
of  Martin  Van  Buren.  He  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky and  received  his  education  at  Transyl- 
vania University,  beginning  his  political  career, 
in  1805,  with  election  to  the  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  a  Rep- 
resentative   in   Congress   from   1807   to   1819, 
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uml  iIiirinK  this  time  became  colonel  of  a 
tt^Riment  thnt  foufcht  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Joliiwiin  iliHlirifcuiHhttl  himself  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Thtiiiicti  where,  it  in  mid,  ho  shot  the  Indian 
<•}>{(•■{,  TcciiriM'h.  In  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion that  niitiiinutetl  Vun  Biiren  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Johnxun  was  selected  as  candidate  tor 
Ihc!  Vieol'rcsidrncy.  When  the  electoral  votes 
wi'H!  cuimli'd.  howoviT,  it  was  discovered  that 
tlM'  chcjic:e  of  Viri^Prciiident  was  prevented  by 
IIki  action  of  the  Virfcinia  electors,  who  had 
volrd  for  William  Smith  of  Alabama.  The 
election  wiim  accordlnKly  thrown  to  the  Senate. 
which  gave  Johnnon  a  majority  vote.  In  18M 
he  wan  nn  iinmiepcssfiil  candiate  for  the  Demo- 
cnitjc  noniiniilion  for  the  Presidency. 

JOHNSON,  Sami^el  (1700-17S4),  an  EnKliah 
writer  of  the  cinhtcrnth  century,  one  of  the 
iiioHt  HtrikinK  mid  oriKiniil  personages  not  only 
of  hiK  ane  hut  of  the  whole  period  of  English 
litur.iturr.    lie  wrote  no  masterpiece,  cither  in 
pr(iiii!orin|i<Mi(ry. 
and    \m    fatiioiiH 
Diclianary, 
thoiiith   of   value 
an   the    first    im- 
portant    atti'tnpt 
at     nn     Kntchxh 

riitnnled      ai>      a 

It  was  Johntton's 

HStonishing     p«'i^ 

sonnlitv      more  sasii'ei.  johxson 

than  his  litersr>'  achievement?,  that  made  him 

tho  dominant  ti^re  of  hi^  time  and  has  kept 

his  name  alive. 

Thanks  to  a  ivniarknble  biography,  written 
l\v  an  oKvnro  Ivtirister  named  James  Boswell 
(whi^h  seel,  the  world  has  come  to  know  the 
life  and  i-har,u'ier  of  John»in  in  every  detail. 
In  thst  famous  Liji  i.*  pietnivi.1  a  laria-.  awk- 
wanl  m.An.  vulgar  in  appearance  and  imcouih 
in  manner,  with  hi»  lart'  scarred  with  the 
marks  of  dise,t!=e,  who  lelL*  his  hostess  to  flop 
talkini;  nonsense,  who  r;klis  a  dislingtiished 
piH-st  a  'Aile  Whip,"  who  lean.^  bark  at  the 
taWe  to  'Wow  ov.:  bis  brc.ith  like  a  whale" 
and  who  aiv.ises  i->  iTvbi,\tv  thai  diiicrees  with 
h;-.n.  Y.:.  :o  -.isf  ::.;  woi^b  of  Cjrlyle.  hew.is 
.1  "n-jiss  ef  )ft-n'.:'.r.c  ::'.inhoivi.  a  m in  who  wo;: Id 
*;.-.:% e  Ivforf  h;"  b..r:-:?:d  aw.iv  his  inde- 
jvn.ivr.rt-  .-;=:  »r.o  «j*  Icve-J  ar^.;  h,->::o:\-.i  by 
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a  tendency  to  scrofula,  and  when  a  child  of 
three  was  taken  on  a  futile  journey  to  London 
by  his  parents  to  be  healed  with  the  "ro>'a] 
touch"  of  Queen  Anne.  His  constant  reading 
of  his  father's  books  proved  a  more  important 
education  than  his  regular  schooling.  He  en- 
tered Oxford  in  1728,  but  his  extreme  poverty 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  imiversity  after  a 
little  more  than  two  years.  In  1735  he  mar- 
ried a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his  mother, 
whom  he  loved  devotedly,  and  with  her  dowrj- 
of  £800  (about  14,000)  they  started  a  private 
school  in  Lichfield. 

This  proved  a  failure,  and  he  joume>-ed  to 
London  to  begin  life  as  a  writer.  Years  of 
poverty  and  discouragement  followed,  but  be 
slowly  won  a  name  for  himself,  and  when  in 
1762  George  III  granted  him  a  yearly  pension 
of  £300,  or  about  11,500,  life  brightened  for 
him.  With  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  renowned  art- 
ist, he  founded  the  famous  Literary  Club, 
where  he  out-talked  the  greatest  Uterar>-  men 
and  artists  of  the  day.  One  who  wishes  to  read 
these  celebrated  conversations  will  find  them 
recorded  in  Boswell's  Life. 

Johitson  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Gejilleman't  Magazine  in  1738,  the  year  in 
which  he  published  his  first  poem,  London. 
The  best  of  hia  poetic  works,  The  Vanitj/  of 
Human  Wiskct,  appeared  in  1749,  and  soon 
after  his  tragedy.  Irene,  was  produced  at  the 
Drurj"  Lane  Theater.  The  euecew  of  Addison's 
Spectator  encouraged  him  to  begin  the  Rambler 
(1750-1752)  and  the  Idler  (1758).  but  his 
heavy,  ponderous  style  prevented  his  periodi- 
cals from  becoming  popular.  Goldsmith  said 
that  Johnson  would  make  "little  ftsfaes  talk 
like  whales." 

Meantinie  he  had  begun  waA  on  the  Dic- 
tionary  of  Ikt  Englifh  Language,  which,  aftff 
eight  years  of  toil,  he  issued  in  ITSo.  Humtx' 
and  prejudice  appear  frequently  in  this  re- 
markable work,  as  shown  in  bis  definition  of 
oats — "a  grain  given  in  England  to  hor^ies.  altd 
in  Scotland  to  the  people."  His  only  novel. 
Raff  iof.  which  was  published  in  I7S9.  ns 
written  to  proi'ide  money  for  his  mother's 
:'.:nen1.  In  1773  be  wrote  a  de^vripiion  of  a 
;C'\:n;ey  to  Scotland  and  ihe  Hebnde«.  made 
in  c-c-=:pany  with  Bofwif Jl :  three  years  before 
his  licjth  be  ccinrl*'*d  his  1»st  literaiy  under- 
:.ik:^p.  1.:-. f  i/  :•.■  Pi>-'.t.  the  n>oa  readable 

JOHSSON  CITT.  Tenn^  a  town  in  Wadt- 
inin-n   OL.-,;=;y.  in  the  estwme  nonhcuteni 
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resort  on  accouat  of  its  picturesque  Bceoery 
and  healthful  location.  Bristol  is  twenty-five 
miles  northeast,  Knoxville  ia  lOB  miles  south- 
west and  New  York  is  625  miles  northeast. 
The  East  Teonessee  A  Western  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &,  Ohio  rail- 
ways sen-e  the  town.  In  1010  the  population 
was  8.502;  it  increased  to  10,925  in  1916,  by 
Federal  estimate.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
American. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1870,  and 
a  city  charter  was  granted  in  1897.  The  area 
exceeds  seven  square  miles. 

Johnson  City  occupies  an  elevated  site  in  a 
beautiful,  mountainous  district.  Roan  Moun- 
tain, 6,313  feet,  being  the  most  noted  peak. 
The  ton-n  also  has  manufacturing  interests 
which  employ  about  2.200  people;  the  most 
prominent  arc  rolling  mills,  iron  furnaces,  ma- 
chine i^hops,  tanneries  and  brickyards.  The 
notable  buildings  arc  the  Mountain  Branch 
of  the  United  State  Soldiers'  Home,  just  out- 
side the  town  limits;  it  was  established  at  a 
cost  of  12,500,000.  There  is  also  a  $71 ,000  Fed- 
eral building,  and  a  public  library.  The  East 
Tennessee  State  Normal  School  ia  located  here. 

JOHWSTOK,  }on'«tun,  Albekt  Sydney  (1803- 
1862).  a  leading  Confederate  general  in  the 
American  War  of  Secession.  He  was  bam  in 
Washington.  Ky.,  and  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1826.  He  bt'canie  chief-of-staff 
to  Gencnd  Atkin.'ion  in  the  Black  Hawk  War 
and  in  1837  joined  the  Texans  in  their  struggle 
for  independence  from  Mexico,  superseding 
General  Houston  as  comumniler-in-chief  of 
the  Texan  army.  After  the  Mexican  War  he 
joined  the  United  States  aniiy.  In  1857  he 
commanded  the  expedition  ujiainst  the  Mor- 
mons in  Utah,  winning  the  brciet  of  brigadier- 
gcneml  for  liis  i^kill  and  di^^eretion.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  Secession  he  united 
bis  fortunes  with  the  Confederate  States,  and 
in  1861  the  Confederate  govcmtncnt  made 
him  commander  of  the  uiililar>-  forces  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
on  April  6-7,  1862.  when  Grant  halted  to  rest 
his  men  and  wait  for  General  Biiell  to  join 
him.  Johnston,  with  a  greater  force,  fell  upon 
the  Federals.  Grant  w;is  dri\'cn  back,  but  in  a 
moment  of  apparent  victory  Johnston  was 
struck  by  a  rifle  ball  and  soon  died.  With  the 
exception  of  Lee,  he  has  been  ranked  as  the 
ablest  of  the  Confederate  generals. 

JOHNSTON,  Joseph  Ewjleston  (1807-1891), 
an  American  soldier  and  Confederate  general, 
bom  in  Cherry  Groie,  Va.     His  father  was  a 
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jurist,  and  hia  mother  was  a  niece  of  Patrick 
Henry,     In   1829   he   was   graduated   at   West 
Point,  Robert  E.  Lee  being  a  classmate.    Dur- 
ing  the   Seminole   War   he   acted   as   aid   to 
General  Winfield  Scott  and  earned  the  brevet 
of    captain,    and 
in    the    Mexican 
War  he  was  twice 
wounded    at    the 
battle    of    Cerro 
Gordo.      In    1865 
he  became  colonel 
of    the    First 
United    States 
cavalry,    and    in 
1860  was  quarter- 
master-general of 
the  army. 

At  the 

break  of  the  War  of  Secession  Johnston  re- 
signed from  the  army  when  Virginia  seceded, 
and  was  soon  commissioned  a  brigadier-general 
by  the  Confederate  President.  He  was  assigned 
to  a  command  in  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  in  July,  1861,  coming  to  Beauregard's 
aid  with  his  army.  At  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks 
on  May  31,  1862,  he  was  wounded,  and  after- 
ward was  assigned  to  the  military  department 
of  Tennessee.  He  opposed  General  Sherman  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign  and  won  the  .battle  of 
Kencsaw  Mountain.  His  policy  of  being  too 
cautious  was  criticized,  and  in  July,  1864.  he  was 
superseded  by  the  more  venturesome  Hood. 
Early  in  1865  he  commanded  the  Carolina 
Confederate  forces,  but  on  April  26  surrendered 
to  Sherman,  the  terms  being  similar  to  those 
accepted  by  Lee.  He  published  a  Narrative 
of  Military  Opt' rations,  which  was  largely  a 
vindication  of  himself  in  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  (K>m- 
missioner  of  railroads  by  President  Cleveland. 

JOHHSTOW,  Mary  (1870-  ).  an  American 
novelist,  who  takes  the  facts  of  early  American 
history  and  weaves  romances  about  them.  She 
was  bom  at  Buchanan,  Va.,  November  21, 
1370;  ill  health  made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
receive  her  education  from  governesses.  When 
she  was  eighteen  years  old  she  visited  Europe 
with  her  father.  Notes  on  her  trip  were  pub- 
lished in  a  Virginia  newspaper,  and  this  was 
her  first  literary  contribution.  Her  first  novel, 
Prisonen  of  Hope,  a  romance  of  Virginia,  was 
published  in  1898,  and  Miss  Johnston  imme- 
diBt«ly  found  a  place  among  the  literary 
celebrities  of  the  countiy.     To  Have  and  io 
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Hold,  a  colonial  story  of  Virginia,  is  her  most 
successful  novel.  She  portrays  her  characters 
vividly,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  with  which 
the  story  deals  is  well  sustained.  Her  novels 
include  Audrey;  The  Long  Roll,  a  war  story; 
Cease  Firing,  and  The  Witch. 

JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y.,  the  county  seat  of 
Fulton  County,  is  a  town  in  the  east  central 
part  of  the  state,  whose  supporting  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  gloves.  It  is  forty-eight 
miles  northwest  of  Albany  and  is  near  Glovers- 
ville,  another  glove-making  city.  It  is  on 
Cayadutta  Creek  and  on  the  Fonda,  Johnstown 
&  Gloversville  Railroad  and  has  an  interurban 
line  to  Schenectady.  The  area  is  three  and  a 
half  square  miles.  In  1910  the  population  was 
10,447;  by  the  state  census  of  1915  it  was  then 
10,688. 

The  historical  landmarks  of  the  city  are  of 
great  interest.  One  of  them,  Johnson  Hall, 
the  only  baronial  hall  left  standing  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  fine  old  building,  once  the 
home  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  It  was  erected 
by  him  in  1762.  One  of  the  two  stone  block- 
houses which  stood  on  either  side  still  remains. 
The  building  is  now  owned  by  the  state  and 
is  a  museum  of  colonial  relics.  The  Drumm 
House,  the  old  jail  and  the  county  courthouse 
were  built  by  Sir  William,  the  first  in  1763,  the 
last  two  in  1772.  The  courthouse  is  still  in 
use,  and  court  sessions  are  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  the  old  original  triangle.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  who  directed  the  settlement  of 
a  colony  of  Scots  at  this  place  in  1760,  and 
for  whom  the  town  was  later  named,  was  the 
British  Governor  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  his 
home  was  the  scene  of  many  conferences  with 
the  Indians. 

The  prominent  buildings  are  the  city  hall, 
Federal  building,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  and 
Carnegie  Library.  Johnstown  is  one  of  the 
most  important  glove-making  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  employs  over  3,000  workers 
in  this  industry.  Other  manufactures  are  mit- 
tens, knit  underwear,  leather,  baseballs,  glove- 
makers'  tools,  fur  coats,  etc. 

In  1808  Johnstown  was  incorporated  as  a 
village,  and  in  1895  was  chartered  as  a  city. 

JOHNSTOWN,  Penn.,  a  manufacturing  city 
in  Cambria  County,  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  state,  seventy-five  miles  east  and  south 
of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
1,200  feet,  and  occupies  an  area  of  five  square 
miles  in  a  deep,  level  valley  in  the  western 
hills  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Little  Conemaugh  and  Stoney  Creek, 


which  continue  as  the  Conemaugh  River.  It 
is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  railroads  and  by  interurban  elec- 
tric lines.  The  population  increased  from 
55,482  in  1910  to  68,529  (Federal  estimate)  in 
1916.  Russians  predominate  among  the  twenty- 
six  per  cent  who  are  foreign  bom. 

Johnstown  is  the  center  of  a  rich  bituminous 
coal  region ;  in  Cambria  County  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  mines.  Here  also  are  found 
iron  ore,  fire  clay  and  limestone,  extensively 
used  in  manufacture.  The  value  of  manufac- 
tured products  annually  exceeds  $50,000,000. 
One  steel  company  employs  17,000  men,  and 
makes  a  great  variety  of  steel  goods  ranging 
from  wire  brads  to  steel  freight  cars.  Among 
many  industries  is  a  second  large  iron  and 
steel  plant,  extensive  manufactures  of  radia- 
tors, stoves,  fire  clay  products,  furniture,  paints, 
and  wall  and  tar  paper. 

The  city  has  several  small  public  parks,  a 
Federal  building,  city  hall,  Cambria  Free 
Library,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $300,000  and  housing  an  organization 
of  2,600  members,  Memorial,  Mercy  and  City 
hospitals,  and  Cambria  Hospital  for  employees. 
The  city  has  a  number  of  parochial  schoob. 

Grand  View  Cemetery  is  the  burial  place  of 
800  victims  of  a  great  flood  which  occurred 
here  on  May  31,  1889.  Conemaugh  Lake, 
twelve  miles  east  of  the  city,  a  body  of  water 
two  and  one-half  miles  long,  one  and  one-half 
miles  wide  and  averaging  fifty  feet  in  depth, 
swollen  by  heavy  rains,  burst  a  retaining  dam 
and  released  an  enormous  body  of  water  which 
in  a  short  time  flooded  the  valley,  practically 
destroying  the  city.  More  than  2,200  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  property  destroyed  was 
valued  at  $10,000,000.  Every  part  of  the 
United  States  shared  in  the  $3,000,000  in  money 
and  supplies  sent  to  relieve  suffering  and  re- 
build the  city. 

Johnstown  was  settled  in  1791  and  became 
a  city  in  1889.  The  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  in  1912.  In  1916  the 
construction  of  a  sanitary  sewerage  system  to 
cost  $1,500,000  was  commenced.  j.kj. 

JOHOREy  jo  hohr' ,  a  small  state  9,000  square 
miles  in  area  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  It  is  under  the  control  of  Great 
Britain,  but  is  practically  independent  because 
of  the  wise  management  of  the  native  sultans. 
Of  the  200,000  (estimated)  inhabitants  there 
are  a  great  many  more  Chinese  than  Malaya. 
Johore  is  only  100  miles  north  of  the  equator, 
but  the  climate,  moderated  by  the  waters  of 
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the  China  Sea,  is  pkusunt  and  healthdil.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  broken  by  a  few  hills, 
the  highest.  Mouot  Ophir,  being  4,186  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  land  is  densely  wooded 
and  tropicul  fniils  grow  plcntitully.  Johore 
Bahni,  the  capitul,  is  a  city  of  about  20,000 
JDhabitnnts,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  "Monte 
Cario  of  Asia."  It  is  much  visited  by  the 
people  of  Singapore,  fifteen  miles  farther  south, 
whose  dim  lite  ia  much  wurincr.  Johore  has 
one  railroad,  connecting  with  a  main  line  about 
120  miles  farther  north.  The  exports,  nibbcr, 
coffee,  black  pepper,  gambicr,  gutta-percha  and 
sago,  yield  the  state  a  large  revenue. 

JOIHTS,  which  are  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  two  bones,  are  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  limbs  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
flexible  and  affording  freedom  of  nioi'ement. 
They  are  an  important  factor  in  (ho  countless 
acta  that  one  performs  c\crj-  day.  In  regard 
to  their  structure,  joints  are  said  to  be  im- 
mofabtc  and  movable. 

Inunorable  Joints.  These  are  placed  where 
the  bones  are  almost  directly  in  contact  with 
each  other,  separated  only  by  a  thin  layer  of 
connective  tissue.  Examples  are  the  joints 
connecting  the  bones  of  the  skull.  Ordinarily 
these  joints  Sire  stationary,  but  in  case  of  acci- 
dent they  may  move  enough  to  prevent  (he 
breaking  of  a  bone.  The  craniiLm  joints  there- 
fore help  protect  the  brain,  one  of  the  most 
delicate  organs  of  the  body. 

Movable  Joints.  The  movable  joints  are 
found  for  the  most  part  in  the  limbs,  anil  arc 
divided   into   three   classes.     Hinge   juinta   are 


(c)  pivot  Joint. 

those  which  peniiit  a  forward  and  backnard 
motion  in  one  plane,  like  the  motion  of  a  door 
on  its  hinges.  The  joints  at  the  elbow  and 
knee  and  the  last  two  joints  of  the  fingers  are 
typical  examples.  Pivot  joints  give  the  move- 
ment of  rotation,  such  as  the  motion  of  the 
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liead  in  turning  from  side  to  side.  The  joints 
which  allow  the  greatest  freedom  of  movement 
are  the  batt-and-sockct.  Important  examples 
are  those  at  the  hip  and  the  shoulder.  In  each 
case  there  is  an  enlarged  and  rounding  end  of 
a  long  bone  (ball)  fitting  into  a  hollow  of 
another  bone  (socket) .  The  arms  have  a 
greater  range  of  motion  than  the  legs  because 
the  shoulder  socket  is  more  shallow  than  the 
hip  socket,  but  the  shoulder  is  more  easily  dis- 
located, that  is,  '"put  out  of  joint." 

Movable  joints  are  safeguarded  in  several 
ways.  Wherever  two  bones  glide  over  one 
another  there  is  a  layer  of  elastic  cartilage,  or 
gristle,  on  the  end  of  each  bone  (see  C.tRTi- 
i,\GE).  Kasc  of  mo\-emcnt  is  secured  by  the 
smoolhne.ss  of  the  cartilage,  and  its  elasticity 
serves  to  break  the  force  of  sudden  jore.  All 
movable  joints  are  supplied  with  a  lubricating 
substance  called  synovial  jiuid,  which  keeps  the 
cartilages  smooth  and  prevent?  the  bones  from 
feeling  the  wearing  effects  of  constant  move- 
ment. Bones  are  held  in  place  at  the  joints 
by  strong  ligaments,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
bones  above  and  below  the  joint.  At  the  hip 
there  is  a  collarlike  set  of  ligaments  which 
form  a  capnulc  about  the  joint. 

Joints  arc  subject  to  sprains  and  dislocations. 
k  sprain  (which  see)  occurs  when  the  liga- 
ments about  a  joint  are  torn  or  badly  stretched. 
Serious  sprains  are  extremely  painful  and  if 
neglected  may  result  in  stiffening  of  the  joints. 
Dislocated  joints  shouhl  have  the  attention  of 
a  physirian,  that  the  bones  may  quickly  be 
put  back  in  place. 

The  painful  disease  popularly  known  as 
rheumatism  often  settles  in  the  joints,  and  the 
chronic  form  of  this  ailment  usually  cripples 
the  patient.  Gout  is  a  painful  disease  of  the 
joints.    See  Govt;  Rheumatism.  s.cb. 

JOINTS,  in  gcoli^-,  are  the  cracks  which 
separate  rocks  into  more  or  less  regular  blocks. 
They  are  usually  parallel  and  in  systems,  so 
the  rock  seems  to  be  divided  as  evenly  as 
though  the  work  had  been  done  by  an  archi- 
tect. Basaltic  columns  of  trap  rock  form  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  such  divisions.  Joints  are 
usually  caused  by  earthquakes,  and  the  frac- 
ture of  rocks  from  cooling  or  drying.  They 
may  a0cct  the  drainage  of  the  region  and  also 
the  flow  of  springs  by  stopping  or  changing 
the  outlet.  This  is  why  an  earthquake  some- 
times causes  some  springs  to  drj-  up  and  new 
ones  to  break  forth. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY,  in  Great  Bntain, 
Canada  and  the  other  British  dominions,  cor- 
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responds  to  the  corporation  in  the  United 
States.  A  Canadian  company  may  be  char- 
tered either  by  the  Dominion  or  by  a  provincial 
government.  If  the  liability  of  individual 
members  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  in- 
vestments, the  word  Limited  is  a  part  of  the 
company's  name,  and  must  be  used  in  all  docu- 
ments and  advertisements.    See  Corporation. 

JOKAI,  yo'kahe,  Maurus  (1825-1904),  an 
Hungarian  novelist  whose  works,  which  include 
almost  300  volumes,  present  a  splendid  pano- 
rama of  the  political  and  social  life  of  his 
country  during  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
writings  embrace  novels,  romances,  dramas, 
humorous  essays  and  poems.  He  gained  fame, 
too,  as  the  editor  of  a  revolutionary  weekly, 
a  political  daily  and  a  humorous  weekly.  He 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution of  1848,  and  the  entire  revolutionary 
period,  as  well  as  his  own  imprisonment  and 
escape,  furnished  the  settings  and  plots  for 
many  of  his  best-known  novels.  Among  these 
are  The  Hungaricn  Nabob,  The  New  Landlord, 
Black  Diamonds,  The  Modem  Midas,  The 
Comedians  of  Life  and  God  is  One.  He  also 
wrote  a  History  of  Hungary  which  is  held  in 
high  repute,  and  the  dramas.  King  Koloman 
and  the  Martyrs  of  Szigctvar.  His  skill  as  a 
narrator  is  enhanced  by  a  vivid  imagination,  a 
great  sense  of  humor  and  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Hungarian  life. 

JOLIET,  jo'liet,  III.,  a  busy  manufacturing 
city  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  about 
forty  miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  It  is  the 
county  seat  of  Will  County,  and  is  situated  on 
the  Des  Plaines  River  and  on  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka&  Santa  Fe,  the  Michigan  Central  and 
two  local  lines  provide  transportation  facilities; 
these  afford  connections  with  thirty-nine  trunk 
lines,  operating  from  Chicago.  An  electric 
system  links  Joliet  with  cities  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  Illinois.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1831 ;  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1845  and  named 
for  Louis  Joliet,  who  with  Marquette  visited 
the  locality  in  1673.  The  commission  form  of 
government,  with  five  elective  officers,  was 
adopted  in  1915.  In  1910  the  population  was 
34,670;  it  increased  to  38.010  by  1916  (Federal 
estimate) ;  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  these 
are  Americans.  The  area  is  about  four  square 
miles. 

Joliet  is  so  extensively  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture   of   steel    products    that    it    is    locally 


known  as  The  Steel  City,  The  steel  and  wire 
mills  employ  about  8,000  men;  the  steel  works 
and  the  coke  ovens,  consequent  upon  the  steel 
industry,  rank  with  the  largest  plants  of  their 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Manufactiu-es  are 
largely  promoted  by  the  water  power  furnished 
by  the  river  and  canal.  Besides  the  steel  mills 
there  are  important  manufactories  of  stoves, 
boilers  and  agricultural  implements.  Several 
thousand  people  are  employed  in  the  large 
quarries  of  Silurian  limestone,  called  Joliet 
limestone,  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  most  notable  building  of  the  city  is  the 
state  penitentiary,  an  imposing  structure  built 
of  Joliet  limestone.  Others  worthy  of  note  are 
a  $200,000  Federal  building  erected  in  1892; 
a  $140,000  public  library,  with  over  15,000  vol- 
umes, and  the  township  high  school,  which  is 
not  surpassed  by  many  larger  cities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  public  schools  there  are  Saint  Mary 
and  Saint  Francis  academies  and  a  busine^  col- 
lege. The  Illinois  Steel  Company  Athenaeum 
was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees 
of  the  company.  It  contains  a  library  of  7,000 
volumes,  billiard  rooms,  bowling  alleys,  a  swim- 
ming pool,  baths  and  an  entertainment  hall. 
West  Park,  Highland  Park  and  Delwood  Park 
are  the  amusement  and  recreation  grounds  of 
the  city.  Joliet  is  the  residence  of  a  large 
number  of  people  who  have  business  interests 
in  Chicago. 

JOLIET,  zholya',  Louis  (1645-1700),  a 
Canadian  explorer  v;ho  gave  the  world  its  first 
definite  knowledge  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
He  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  in  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Quebec,  his  native  city.  He 
was  alwaj's  fond  of  adventure  and  early  in  life 
made  several  expeditions  to  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  1672,  Joliet  and  Father 
Jacques  Marquette,  with  six  other  companions 
in  two  birch-bark  canoes,  set  out  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi.  They  iLsccnded  the 
Fox  River,  crossed  the  portage  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin, sailed  down  that  stream,  and  entered  the 
Mississippi,  following  it^  windings  southward 
to  a  point  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas.  Satisfied  that  the  Mississippi 
emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  not  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  had  been  generally  be- 
lieved, they  returned  to  Quebec  by  way  of  the 
Illinois  river  and  Lake  Michigan.  Although 
Joliet  lost  all  his  charts  during  this  expedition, 
he  was  able  from  memor>'  to  draw  a  map  of 
the  disco\eries  he  had  made.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  the  island  of  Anticosti,  where  he 
built  a  fort.    In  1697  he  was  given  sovereign 
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rights  of  Joliet,  south  of  Quebec,  which  is  still 
the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

JOLIETTE,  zholyet',  the  county  town  of 
Joliette  County,  Quebec,  situated  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  province  and  on  L'Assomption 
River.  Montreal  is  thirty-six  miles  south  and 
Quebec  is  140  miles  northeast.  Transportation 
is  offered  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Cana- 
ilian  Northern  railways.  Joliette  is  the  center 
of  a  large  agricultural  section.  Facilities  for 
manufacture  are  increased  by  the  water  and 
electric  power  provided  by  the  Joliette  Falls 
on  L'Assomption  River  and  Shawinigan  Falls 
on  the  Saint  Maurice  River.  There  are  five 
tobacco  factories,  woolen,  lumber,  grist  and 
paper  mills,  clothing  and  biscuit  factories  and 
breweries;  the  repair  shops  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railwuy  are  located  here.  The 
prominent  buildings  are  the  Dominion  building, 
which  cost  $80,000,  the  courthouse,  city  hall, 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  bishop's 
palace  and  a  hospital.  Besides  the  public  and 
parochial  schools,  Joliette  has  a  seminary  and 
a  convent  for  girls,  and  Saint  Viateur  College 
for  boys,  the  first  school  of  the  Order  estab- 
lished in  Canada.  The  place  was  settled  in 
about  1840  by  Barthelemy  Joliette,  in  whose 
honor  it  was  named.  In  1863  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city.  The  population  in  1911  was 
6346;  in  1916  it  was  estimated  at  7,000. 

JOLY  DE  LOTBINIERE,  zho'le  dc  loht  be 
nyar\  Sir  Henri  Gustave  (1829-1908),  a  Cana- 
dian statesman,  for  many  years  the  leader  of 
the  Liberals  in  Quebec.  He  was  born  at  Eper- 
nay,  France,  where  his  father  owned  famous 
vineyards.  His  mother,  Julie  de  Lotbiniere, 
was  the  granddaughter  of  Eustache  de  Lotbin- 
iere, one  of  Montcalm's  engineers  at  Quebec. 
It  was  therefore  doubly  fitting  that  Henri  Gus- 
tave Joly,  after  living  in  the  county  of  Lotbin- 
iere, Que.,  and  representing  it  in  the  old  Cana- 
dian assembly  should  assume  the  name  De 
Lotbiniere;  this  he  did  in  1888. 

After  coming  to  Canada  as  a  boy  with  his 
parents  young  Joly  spent  five  years  in  the 
studv  of  law,  and  in  18oo  was  called  to  the 
bar  of  lower  Canada,  k  few  years  later,  in 
1861,  he  entered  political  life  as  a  Liberal  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly.  Like  Sir  ^.  A.  Dorion, 
he  opposed  C'onfederation,  in  the  belief  that 
the  rights  of  the  French-Canadians  would  not 
be  sufficiently  protected.  After  Confederation 
he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Quebec 
Liberals,  and  sat  both  in  the  (Juebec  assembly 
and  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  until 
1874.  In  that  year,  when  dual  representation 
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was  abolished,  Joly  retired  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  continued  to  lead  his  party  in 
the  assembly.  In  1874  and  again  in  1877  he 
declined  appointment  to  the  Dominion  Senate, 
and  in  the  latter  year  also  declined  the  Min- 
istr>'  of  Agriculture  in  the  Mackenzie  govern- 
ment. 

From  March,  1878,  to  October,  1879,  Joly 
was  premier  of  Quebec.  His  administration 
was  notable  for  its  efforts  to  economize  and  to 
reestablish  the  provincial  finances  on  a  sound 
basis.  From  1879  to  1883  Joly  was  leader  of 
the  opposition  in  the  assembly,  and  in  1885  he 
retired  from  public  life  as  a  protest  against 
his  party's  attitude  toward  Louis  Riel.  Ten 
years  later,  in  response  to  appeals  from  his 
party,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign, 
and  at  the  elections  of  1896  was  again  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  at  once  be- 
came controller  of  inland  revenue  in  the  Laur- 
ier  government,  and  in  1897  was  given  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue. 
From  1900  to  1906  he  was  lieutenant-governor 
of  British  Columbia.  Queen  Victoria  created 
him  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Michael  and  Saint  George  in  1895.  g.h.l. 

JONAH,  jo'na,  a  Hebrew  prophet  who  fig- 
ures in  one  of  the  best  known  of  Old  Testa- 
ment narratives.  According  to  the  stor>'  as 
given  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  he  was  commanded 
by  God  to  go  to  the  Assyrian  city  of  Nineveh, 
to  warn  the  people  there  that  they  were 
doomed  to  punishment  because  of  their  sins. 
Disobeying  the  Divine  will,  he  went  to  Joppa 
and  boarded  a  ship  bound  for  Tarshish.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  a  great  storm  lashed  the  sea 
into  mighty  waves,  and  the  frightened  sailors, 
thinking  that  this  upheaval  was  due  to  some 
evil  person  on  board,  cast  lots  to  see  who  was 
the  cause  of  their  peril.  The  lot  fell  to  Jonah, 
who  was  cast  into  the  raging  sea.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done  the  storm  ceased,  and  as  the 
disobedient  prophet  sank  into  the  waves  it  is 
said  he  was  swallowed  by  a  great  fish  which 
God  had  sent  for  his  deliverance. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  and  nights,  during 
which  the  repentant  Jonah  lay  within  the  fish 
praying  to  God  to  siive  him,  the  prophet  was 
cast  forth  upon  dr>'  land.  When  God  a  second 
time  directed  him  to  go  to  Nineveh  he  obeyed, 
and  so  earnestly  did  he  preach  to  the  people 
that  they  repented.  Jehovah  therefore  forgave 
them,  and  so  Jonah's  prophecy,  that  in  forty 
days  their  city  would  be  destroyed,  was  not 
fulfilled.  Jonah,  in.*5tead  of  being  pleased,  was 
greatly  disappointed,  for  he  thought  the  i>eople 
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would  consider  him  a  false  prophet.  Accord- 
ingly, be  left  the  city  in  a  state  of  utter  dejec- 
tion, and  it  was  only  after  much  suffering  of 
mind  and  body  that  he  came  to  Bee  the  beauty 
of  God's  mercy  to  a  misgiiided  people.  The 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Book  oj  Jonah  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  but  nearly 
all  modern  critics  regard  the  story  as  an  alle- 
gory or  parable. 

JONES,  Alfred  Gilpis  (1824-1906),  a  Cana- 
dian statesman,  once  a  leading  member  of  the 
Liberal  party,  a  man  whose  fame  has  been 
obscured  by  that  of  his  greater  contemporaries. 
Jonea  was  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose  en- 
trance into  the  Confederation  he  strongly 
opposed.  Just  after  the  passage  of  the  British 
North  .\merica  Act,  when  the  British  govern- 
ment refused  to  repeal  it,  Jones  made  a  fiery 
speech  which  won  for  him  the  name  of  Haul- 
down-tho-Flag  Jones  and  caused  his  loyalij'  to 
/be  questioned  by  his  political  opponents.  After 
1867  Jones  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  largely 
owing  to  his  influence  that  the  Liberal  party 
refused  in  1878  to  abandon  its  policy  of  free 
trade,  a  position  which  led  to  its  defeat.  From 
1900  until  his  death  lie  was  lieutenant-governor 
of  his  native  province.  q.ii.l. 

JOKES,  Henry  Arthur  (1851-  ),  an  Eng- 
lish  playwright  and  essayist.  He  was  born,  a 
farmer's  son,  at  Grandborough,  Buckingham- 
shire, and  was  forced  to  leave  school  when 
barely  thirteen  years  old.  By  his  own  efforts 
he  obtained  an  education,  and  in  1879,  when 
only  twenty-eight,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  London  with  hia  first  play,  Tkc  Cterical 
Error.  He  has  a  gift  for  writing  social  dramas, 
usually  comodiea,  and  his  plays  move  by  bright, 
clever  dialogue.  His  works  have  been  remark- 
ably popular  both  in  England  and  America, 
and  several  of  them  have  been  translated  and 
played  on  the  Continent.  Some  of  the  best- 
known  plays  are  Saints  and  Sinncrg,  The  Liars, 
Mrs.  Danc'a  Defense,  Wkitewaihing  Julia,  The 
Hypocrites,  Mary  Goes  First  and  The  Lie.  He 
also  published  a  collection  of  essays  and  lec- 
tures entitled  The  Renascence  of  the  English 
Drama. 

JONES,  Jenkin  Llovd  (1843-  ),  an 
American  clergyman  of  the  Unitarian  faith, 
general  secretary  of  the  World's  Parliament  of 
Religions  of  IS93,  and  leader  In  educational  and 
philanthropic  enterprises.  He  was  bom  at 
Llandyssil,  Cardiganshire,  South  Wales,  and 
came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  childhood. 
In  1870  he  was  graduated  from  the  Mcadville 
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(Pa.)  Theoli^cal  Seminary.  During  the 
American  War  of  Secession  he  aen'ed  in  a 
Wisconsin  regiment  for  three  years,  and  from 
1374  to  1S83  was  pastor  of  All  Soula'  UnitArian 
Church  in  Jonesville,  Wis.  For  nine  years  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence, and  in  1883  became  pastor  of  All  Soula' 
Church,  Chicago,  which  was  later  mei^ed  with 
other  religious  and  educational  enterprises  into 
Abraham  Lincoln  Center,  an  inatitutional 
church  of  the  broadest  type.    Over  this  he  pre- 

Since  1879  Dr.  Jones  has  edited  Unity,  an 
organ  of  the  Congress  of  Religions.  In  1893 
he  was  general  secretary  of  the  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions, held  in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the 
World's  Fair.  He  is  president  of  the  Tower 
Hill  Summer  School  of  Literature  and  Religion. 
a  lecturer  in  English  in  the  Uni\-er8ity  of 
Chicago,  and  was  a  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Browning  Society.  He  ia 
a  powerful  .lecturer,  and  haa  exerted  much 
influence  upon  American  educational,  social, 
political  and  religious  life  by  his  addresses  and 
sermons.  His  published  works  include  Practi- 
cal Piety,  The  Faith  that  Makes  Faithful,  Bits 
of  Wayside  Gospel  and  On  the  Firing  Line  in 
the  Battle  for  Sobritty,  the  latter  published  in 
1910.  During  the  War  of  the  Nations  he  ac- 
companied the  Ford  peace  mission  to  Europe 
(see  Ford,  Henry). 

JONES,  John  Paul  (1747-1792),  a  dauntlea 
sea  rover,  who  offered  his  services  to  the  United 
States  in  tlie  Revolutionary  War.    He  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  flagship  Alfred  in 
1775,  was  the  first 
to  raise  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  a 
United    States 
ship-of-war,    and 
in  1777,  when  he 
sailed  to  Europe 
on     the     Ranger, 
he    received    the 
first    salute    ever 
given  by  a  man- 
newly   -   adopted 
American   flag. 

Ho™  born  in  JOHN  PAOi.  JOKES 

Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland.  His  name  origi- 
mdly  was  John  Paul,  but  out  of  gratitude  W 
Willie  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for  friendship 
and  support,  he  assumed  the  letter's  name. 
He  followed  the  sea,  speedily  became  a  mer- 
chant captain,  but  waa  accused  of  lulling  one 
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of  his  men.  When  he  invaded  British  waters 
in  1777  in  command  of  the  Banger,  he  took 
advantage  of  his  familiarity  with  the  scenes  of 
his  boyhood  to  make  a  hostile  cruise  along  the 
shore  of  the  Solway  Firth  and  landed  and  at- 
tempted to  bum  Whitcham. 

In  1779,  as  commander  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  he  captured  the  British  sloop-ot-war 
Scropis,  after  one  of  the  most  desperate  and 
spectacular  ot  the  world's  sea  fights.  The  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  Scrapie  drew  so  close  to 
each  other  that  their  rigning  beCHme  entangled 
and  Jones  attempted  to  board  the  British  ship. 
After  a  short  fight  Jones  was  repulsed  and  the 
vefiseb  separated,  but  remained  so  close  to- 
gether that  the  mnizles  of  their  guns  touched. 
Both  vessels  caught  fire,  and  after  a  terrible 
hand-to-hand  encounter  the  tuU  mast  of  the 
Serapia  fell,  and  Pearson,  commander  of  the 
vessel,  svirrcndered.  For  this  victory  Congress 
gave  Jones  the  nation's  thanks,  a  gold  medal 
and  a  commission  as  commander  of  the 
America,  a  ship-ot-t  he-line  which  was  presented 
soon  afterwards  to  France.  The  French  king 
made  Jones  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit. 

Captain  Jones  (for  he  never  received  a  higher 
title  from  the  United  States)  was  destined  for 
other  command,  but  the  Peace  of  1782  put  an 
end  to  that  opportunity.  In  1787  he  entered 
the  service  of  Russia  as  rear-admiral,  and  was 
made  vice-admiral  and  was  knighted  after  a 
victory  over  the  Turks.  He  resigned  from  the 
Russian  army  and  was  appointed  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Algiers  in  1792,  but  died  be- 
fore the  commission  reached  him.  His  death 
occurred  in  Paris  on  July  18,  1792.  In  July. 
1903,  his  burial  place  was  discovered  beneath 
a  four-story  building  in  that  city,  and  by  con- 
sent of  France  his  body  was  brought  to  the 
United  Slates  bj'  a  squadron  of  battleships 
and  interred  at  Annapolis.  a.b.h. 

Consult  Brady's  John  Pnul  Jones.  In  the  Gre.it 
Commandfr's  Series :  Taylor's  (editor)  Li/c  and 
Battlet  of  John  Paul  Jones,  WrittcH  by  Hiviaelf. 

JOHES,  Samuel  F(H)ter  (1847-1906).  a 
Methodist  minister,  popularly  known  as  Sam 
JoNEB,  who  was  for  years  a  picturesque  figure 
in  evangelistic  work  throughout  the  United 
States,  He  was  born  in  Alabama,  where  he 
began  his  career  as  a  successful  lawyer.  Hav- 
ing ruined  his  prospects  through  his  craving 
for  drink,  he  sought  the  help  of  religion,  was 
converted,  and  in  1872  was  ordained  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
As  an  evangelist  and  Chautauqua  lecturer  he 
became  widely  known  for  his  unconventional 
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and  witty  sayings.  His  characteristic  habits 
of  speech  are  suggested  by  the  titles  of  various 
books  published  by  him;  among  these  are  Ser- 
mons  and  Sayings  by  Sam  Jonas.  Music  Hall 
Scrmong,  Quit  Your  Meanness,  Sam  Jones' 
Own  Book  and  Lightning  Flashes  and  Thunder- 
bolts, 

JONQUIL,  jon'fcict^,  a  delicate,  sweet-scented, 
yellow  species  of  narcissus,  native  to  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  but  cultivated  in 
other  countries.  From  bulbs  planted  in 
autumn,  four  inches  deep  in  well-drained, 
rather  rich  soil, 
foot-high    flower- 

which  in  April 
bear  clusters  of 
three  to  six 
dainty  flowers. 
Each  consists  of 
an  inch-long 
yellow  tube,  sur- 
rounded by  yel- 
low petals.    Most 

iweetly    fragrant, 


and    : 


used   i 


the    manufacture  "^"^  JONQUii. 

of  perfume.  The  flower-stem  is  leafless,  but 
glossy,  dark  green  leaves,  very  narrow  and 
rushlike,  spring  from  the  ground  and  surround 
each  stalk  of  flowers.  The  name  jonquil  is 
from  the  Latin  juncus,  mcunfng  rush,  and  waa 
suggested  by  the  shape  of  the  leaves.  The 
tnimpct  daffodil  is  often  incorrectly  called 
jonquil.  Jonquils  are  readily  grown  in  con- 
ser\'atories  for  January  blooming.  See  Daffo- 
dil; NARCiasi-s. 

JOHSON,  Ben  (about  1573-1637),  an  Eng- 
lish dramatist  and  lyric  poet,  the  friend  of 
Shakespeare  and  one  of  the  commanding  fig- 
ures among  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  Age. 
The  world's  estimate  of  him  is  chiseled  in  four 
words  on  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey — "0 
rare  Ben  Jonson." 

Of  all  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  he  alone 
adhered  to  the  standards  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  and  he  fought  unflinchingly 
though  unsuccessfully  agaiiast  the  romantic 
tendency  of  the  period.  His  plays  are  histori- 
cally accurate,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  and 
are  logically  conatnicted,  and  his  characters  are 
presented  with  extraordinary  realism.  Joitson 
was  bom  at  Westminster,  was  educated  at 
Westminster  Grammar  School,  and,  according 
to  an  unsupported  tradition,  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
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versity.  After  leavii^  school  he  waa  set  to 
leanuQg  the  brickmaker'a  trade,  but  tiriog  of 
this  occupation  he  ran  away  and  joined  the 
Enghsh  Hrmy  whicli  was  fitting  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Netherlands.  There  he  distinguifihed 
himself  by  killing 
&  soldier  in  a 
duel,  both  armies 

combat  from  the 
lines.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Eoftland 
he  began  a  the- 
atrical career  as 
an  actor  and  re- 
viser  of  old  plays, 
like  his  celebrated 

contemporary,     ..^  jtj^jj^  gj-jj  jqnson" 
Shakespeare. 

Jonson's  first  important  play.  Every  Man  in 
Hk  Humor,  written  to  ridicule  the  city  life  of 
his  day,  was  presented  in  1598,  one  of  the 
parts  being  played  by  Shakespeare.  Numer- 
ous other  dramatic  works  followed,  and  his 
masques  {dramatic  spectacles  in  which  the 
characters  are  mythological  personages)  so 
pleased  King  James  I  that  he  appointed  the 
author  poet  laureate  in  1619.  His  life  on  the 
whole,  however,  was  stormy,  for  he  quarreled 
with  nearly  all  his  literary  friends,  and  he  was 
nearly  hanged  at  one  time  for  killing  an  actor 
in  a  duel.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Shakes- 
peare died  from,  the  effects  of  a.  fever  con- 
tracted while  he  was  entertaining  Jonson  and 
a  fellow-poet,  Michael  Drayton,  at  the  Strat- 
ford Tavern.  Jonson  himself  outli\cd  his 
famous  friend  twenty-one  years,  and  though 
he  died  in  po^-erty  he  was  buried  with  groat 
honor  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Jonson's  work  as  a  dr.iniatist  i.s  best  repre- 
sented by  three  satires,  Evrry  Man  in  His 
Humor,  CynLkia's  RevcU  and  The.  Poelasler; 
the  comedies  Vo(ponc,  or  thr  Fox,  Ike  Alchpm- 
ini,  and  Epicoenc,  or  the  Silent  Woman;  and 
the  tragedies  Scjanim  and  Calilim:  The  Sad 
Shepherd,  a  pastoral  poem  of  (treat  bcautj', 
was  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  Modem 
readers  remember  him  best  for  his  little  poems 
and  songs,  such  as  the  one  beginning; 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  wes. 

Ana  I  will  pleilge  with  mine ; 
Ov  le.ive  a.  kisa  but  in  the  cup 

And  ril  not  look  tor  wine. 
The  thirst  that  (rum  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine. 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

1  woiilil  not  change  tor  thine. 
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JOP'LIN,  Mo.,  the  cotinty  seat  tii  Jaaper 
County,  is  a  commercial  city  whose  priadpal 
industries  center  about  sine  and  lead  ores 
products.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south- 
western part  of  the  state,  within  four  miles  of 
the  western  state  line,  154  miles  south  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  ninety-three  miles  west  of  Spring- 
field. It  is  on  Shoal  Creek,  and  on  the  Frisco 
Lines,  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  SantA  Fe,  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  the  Missouri  A  North 
Arkansas,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific  railroads.  Two  interurban  electric  lines 
connect  with  more  than  forty  towns.  The 
population,  almost  entirely  American,  wa8  32,- 
073  in  1010  and  33,216  in  1916  (Federal  esti- 
mate). The  area  of  the  city  is  nearly  sixteen 
square  miles. 

A  Federal  building,  erected  in  1904  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000,  a  courthouse,  Cameg;ie  Library, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  opera  house  and  banks, 
hotels  and  churches  are  among  the  prominent 
buildings.  There  are  five  parks  containing 
about  340  acres.  The  schools  include  public 
and  parish  schools,  business  colleges  and  the 
Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

Joplin  is  centrally  located  in  one  of  the 
richest  zinc  and  lead  regions  in  the  world. 
About  14,000  miners  are  employed  in  the  opera- 
tion of  nearly  450  mining  plants  in  this  dis- 
trict, whose  output  of  zinc  and  lead  ores  in 
1914  was  valued  at  128.000,000  (see  ZiNC; 
Le.ib).  The  chief  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
city  are  smelting,  paint  and  white  lead  works, 
foundries  and  machine  shops.  It  is  the  tnde 
center  of  a  large  and  fertile  agricultural  U>d 
fruit-growing  section. 

In  1S71  Joplin  was  incorporated  as  a  town, 
and  in  18SS  was  chartered  as  a  city.  In  1914 
the  commission  form  of  government  was 
adopted.  p.i-y. 

JORDAN,  a  river  in  Palestine  whose  name 
is  associated  with  some  of  the  most  vital  events 
of  the  dead  past.  To  the  Church  it  will  always 
remain  of  peculiar  interest  because  along  its 
course  and  in  its  \allcy  to  westward  the  Chris- 
tian religion  slrupgled  through  its  foundation 
years.  Rising  in  the  norihern  mountain  springs 
of  Palestine,  it  makes  a  sharp  descent  sad 
flows  for  most  of  its  200  miles  below  sea  level. 
It  winds  in  and  out  through  a.  deep  valley, 
called  the  Ghor,  emptying  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
whose  surface  is  about  1,30(1  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  the  short  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Lake 
Mcrom  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  better  knows 
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as  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  river  falls  689  feet, 
80    many   rapids    and   whirlpools    are    formed. 
Diakiog  navigation  impossible:  along  the  rest 
of  its  lig-MK  joiirtipy   the   wntcr   is  not   more 
than  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  except 
at  the  flood  si^i- 
son     in     Miirch. 
Then  the  melliriB 

Mount  Hcrmon 
often  flood  the 
little  river  valley, 
called  the  Zor. 
which  is  from 
one-half  to  two 
miles  wide  and 
lies  in  the  eenter 
of  the  larger  val- 
ley. Two  bridges, 
one  below  Lake 
Merom,  over 
which  the  road 
passes  from  Da- 
masciia  to  Gali- 
lee, and  the  other 
below    the    Lake 

of  Tiberias,  have  c-oirtsi:  OF  THK  Jordan 
been  biiilt  across  the  stream. 

The  Jordan  wa^j  the  river  over  which  .Toshiia 
led  the  Children  of  I-rael  into  the  Promised 
Land  (see  Joshua  III.  1-17),  and  in  its  waters 
Christ  was  b:ipti;!ed  !)y  ,Jolm  the  Baptist.  To- 
ddy thousands  of  piliirims.  chiefly  Russians, 
journey  cvco'  year  from  their  own  country  to 
bathe  in  its  waters  and  carry  away  their  bath- 
ing garments  to  be  buried  in. 

JOHDAR,  I).*viD  STMiK  11851-  ).  .American 
educator,  naturalist  and  advocate  of  world 
peace,  was  bom  at  Gainesville.  N,  Y.  He- 
entered  Cornell  University  in  1868.  and  before 
hia  graduation  in  1872  served  for  a  year  as 
instnictor  in  botany  at  that  inslilution.  He 
taught  biologj-  successively  at  Lombard  Uni- 
versity, the  Indianapolis  hipi  school  and  But- 
ler University,  anri  in  1879  became  prot.'ssor  of 
zoology-  at  Indiana  University,  of  which  he  was 
made  president  in  18S.).  In  ISOl  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  presidency  (if  tlie  newly  estab- 
lished I-eiand  Stanford  .fr.  University  at  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.,  which  under  hi-  administration  at- 
tained high  rank  amimg  .\tiieriran  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  He  resigned  the  active 
presidency  in  1913.  and  wns  made  chancellor. 
that  he  might  devote  time  to  leaching  the 
world  the  horrors  and  economic  waste  of  war. 
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From  1910  he  was  chief  director  of  the  .World 
Peace  Foundation,  and  in  furtherance  of  its 
plans  was  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  War 
of  the  Nations  in 
19U.    In  1917  he 
exerted   himself 
to  the  utmost  to 
prevent  a  decia- 

the  part  of  the 
United  States 
against  Germany. 


Me 


while 
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from  1877  to  1891 
and  from  1804  to 
1909,  he  had  been 
assistant  to  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion, and  had  served  as  United  Stales  commis- 
tiioner  in  charge  of  the  fur  seal  and  salmon 
investigations  in  1901  and  1903.  His  works, 
which  are  numerous  and  of  great  importance, 
include  A  Manual  oj  Vfrlcbralc  Animals  oj  the 
Northrm  United  Slates.  Fishcx  of  NoHk  and 
Middle  America,  Foolnolcs  to  Evolution,  The 
Story  of  Matka,  The  Blood  oj  the.  Nation, 
Food  and  Game  Fishes  of  North  America, 
Fish,'s  and  The  StahUili/  of  Truth. 

JOSEPH,  jo'trj  (1700-1590  B.C.,  Biblical 
chronologj'),  the  Hebrew  lad  who  was  sold  into 
F,g.vpt  by  his  brethren  and  became  the  great 
prime  minister  of  Pharaoh.  The  .story  of 
Joseph  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  story- 
dramas  of  ail  time,  and  is  powerfully  told  in 
the  book  of  Gtnrsix,  Ho  was  the  eleventh  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  who  was  ninety  years 
of  age  when  the  boy  Joseph,  destined  for  great 
things,  was  born.  To  the  aged  father  this  son 
wa.s  the  dearest  of  all  his  children,  dearer  even 
than  the  youngest,  Benjamin.  As  the  years 
passed  by  Joseph  made  a  practice  of  going 
with  his  elder  brothers  into  the  fields  to  help 
them  tend  the  flocks.  One  da)',  when  he  was 
."c\enlcen  years  old.  he  appeared  among  them 
in  a  coat  of  many  colors,  the  gift  of  his  father. 
Now  in  tho.«c  days  such  a  garment  was  a  mark 
of  distinction,  and  the  hearts  of  the  older 
brothers  were  filled  with  bitterness  and  jealousy 
that  so  young  a  lad  should  be  thus  honored  in 
preference  to  one  of  them. 

Then  something  happened  which  turned  their 
jealousy  into  hatred,  Joseph  told  them  about 
two  wonderful  dreams  of  his — prophetic  visions 
of  his  future  power  as  a  great  ruler.  He  said 
he  dreamed  that  he  was  binding  wheat  in  n 
field  with  his  brothers,  when  suddenly  his  sheaf 
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stood  upright,  while  the  sheaves  of  his  brothers 
gathered  round  and  bowed  down  to  it.  In 
the  second  dream  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  the 
sun,  moon  and  eleven  stars  bowed  down  to  him. 

So  one  day,  while  the  brothers  were  watching 
their  flocks  in  the  pastures  of  Dothan,  they 
saw  Joseph  in  the  distance  coming  towards 
them,  and  one  of  them  said,  "Behold,  this 
dreamer  cometh.  Let  us  slay  him."  But 
Reuben,  who  was  not  so  cniel,  urged  them  to 
put  him  in  a  deep  pit  without  harming  him. 
To  this  they  finally  agreed,  after  taking  his 
beautiful  coat  from  him.  Soon  after,  as  they 
were  eating,  a  band  of  Ishmaelites  suddenly 
appeared  with  their  camels  laden  with  spices 
and  precious  things  which  they  were  carrying 
from  Gilead  down  into  Egypt.  Upon  Judah's 
suggestion  the  brothers,  during  Reuben's  ab- 
sence, drew  Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him 
to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver. 
The  brothers  killed  a  kid,  rent  the  coat,  stained 
it  with  the  kid's  blood  and  took  it  to  Jacob, 
telling  him  that  a  wild  beast  had  destroyed 
Joseph.  The  old  man  said  that  he  should  go 
down  to  his  grave  weeping  for  his  son. 

A  Slave  in  Egypt.  The  band  of  Ishmaelites 
carried  Joseph  to  Egypt,  where  Potiphar,  the 
captain  of  Pharaoh's  guard,  bought  him.  Here 
he  servxd  his  master  so  faithfully  that  he  was 
made  overseer  of  the  household;  but  he  of- 
fended Potiphar's  wife,  and  she  had  him 
imprisoned  upon  false  accusations.  He  soon 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  jailor,  who 
placed  him  in  charge  of  all  the  prisoners. 

It  happened  that  Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and 
baker  offended  their  lord,  so  they  also  were 
cast  into  prison.  One  night  they  both  had 
strange  dreams  which  Joseph  interpreted  cor- 
rectly for  them,  for  he  told  the  butler  that  in 
three  days  he  would  be  freed,  while  the  baker 
was  to  be  hanged  at  the  same  time.  Before 
the  butler  left  the  prison  Joseph  asked  him  to 
try  to  obtain  his  pardon,  but  he  forgot  him 
completely  until  two  years  later,  when  Pharaoh 
had  two  very  strange  dreams  which  no  one 
could  interpret.  Then  Pharaoh,  upon  being 
told  about  the  dreams  in  prison,  sent  for  Joseph 
to  come  to  interpret  his  dreams.  The  first 
was  that  seven  fat  kine — that  is,  cattle — were 
grazing  in  a  field  near  the  river  when  seven 
lean  kine  came  and  ate  them  up;  the  second 
was  of  seven  good  ears  of  corn  which  sprang 
up,  but  were  devoured  by  seven  thin  ones. 
Joseph  said  that  both  these  dreams  meant  that 
there  would  be  seven  years  of  plenty  in  Egypt 
followed  by  seven  years  of  famine,  and  he 


advised  Pharaoh  to  choose  some  wise  man  to 
gather  in  the  extra  food  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  during  the  time  of  plenty,  so  the  i)eople 
could  be  fed  when  the  famine  came. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Pharaoh  was  so  pleased 
with  Joseph's  sense  and  wisdom  that  he  chose 
him  as  the  man  to  oversee  the  storing  of  com 
and  grain,  making  him  ruler  over  all  of  Egypt. 
For  seven  years  there  were  abundant  crops  in 
all  lands  and  Joseph  carefully  watched  over 
Egypt,  so  when  the  famine  suddenly  spread 
over  all  the  known  world  his  country  was  not 
in  want. 

Up  in  Canaan  no  grain  had  been  saved,  so 
Jacob  and  his  family  soon  were  much  in  need 
of  food,  and  the  ten  oldest  sons  were  sent 
down  into  Egypt  to  buy  com.  Of  course  they 
did  not  recognize  their  brother  Joseph  when 
they  were  brought  before  him,  for  it  was 
twenty  years  since  they  had  sold  him  into 
slavery.  Joseph,  however,  knew  them  imme- 
diately, for  some  of  the  older  ones  had  changed 
but  little.  Pretending  to  think  that  they  were 
spies,  he  asked  them  about  their  home,  and 
when  they  said  that  they  had  another  brother, 
Benjamin,  at  home,  he  told  them  to  go  and 
get  him  to  prove  what  they  said  was  true.  As 
they  left  he  ordered  their  bags  to  be  filled 
with  corn,  and  the  money  which  they  had  paid 
hidden  in  the  bags,  while  he  kept  one  brother, 
Simeon,  as  hostage  until  they  returned. 

When  the  old  father  Jacob  heard  the  things 
his  sons  told  him  he  refused  at  first  to  let 
Benjamin  go  back  with  them,  but  after  all  the 
com  had  been  eaten  he  was  obliged  to  let 
the  brothers  take  the  boy  with  them  on  their 
return  for  more  food.  As  Joseph  saw  Benjamin 
he  longed  to  take  him  in  his  arms  and  weep 
for  joy,  for  Benjamin  was  his  own  brother, 
the  son  of  Rachel,  Joseph's  mother,  while  the 
others  were  all  half-brothers.  But  instead,  he 
did  not  tell  any  of  them  who  he  was  until  be 
tested  their  character.  Then  when  he  found 
how  thoughtful  they  were  of  their  father,  he 
sent  the  servants  from  the  room  and  told  all 
about  himself. 

The  brothers  were  ashamed  to  look  at  him, 
but  Joseph  told  them  that  he  forgave  them 
for  their  wickedness.  After  this  happy  re- 
union, he  told  them  to  go  and  bring  their 
father,  with  all  their  families,  down  into  E^gypt, 
where  they  could  have  plenty  of  food  for 
themselves  as  well  as  for  their  cattle.  When 
Pharaoh  heard  the  good  news  he  gave  them 
wagons  and  provisions  sufficient  to  last  until 
they  could  return  to  Egypt. 
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Settling  Bis  Family  in  Egypt.  At  fiTst  Jacob 
could  not  believe  that  hia  »on  Joeeph  atill 
lived  and  was  a  great  ruler  in  Eg>-pt.  but  when 
he  saw  the  nagODS  sent  to  carry  all  his  family 
into  the  new  land,  he  B!»id,  "It  is  enough, 
Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive;  I  will  go  and  sec 
him  before  I  die."  So  all  of  his  children  and 
tcrandchildren  and  even  Kreat-grandchildren 
loaded  their  things  into  the  wagons  and  jour- 
neyed to  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  Joseph 
met  them. 

When  Joseph  told  Pharaoh  that  his  people 
had  come,  he  a.-ked  whiit  their  occupation  was, 
and  a*  Boon  a»  he  found  that  they  were  shep- 
herds he  told  them  to  settle  right  where  they 
were,  tor  it  was  a  rich  country.  So  Jacob 
blessed  Pharaoh  tor  his  kindness  and  lived  for 
Kvcnteen  years  in  the  new  home.  Joseph  lived 
to  be  110  years  old. 

Joseph  had  two  fons.  Ephraini  and  Manaasch, 
who  became  the  fathers  of  the  half  tribes 
of  Israelites  that  bore  their  names.  This  story 
tclU  us  how  the  Israelites  were  led  into  Eg>-pt 
where,  after  Jascph's  death,  later  Pharaohs 
made  them  shucs.  B.C. 

JOSEPH,  the  husband  of  Mar>'.  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  was  a  carpenter  in  Nu^urctli,  Being 
a  descendant  of  David,  he  had  to  go  to  Beth- 
lehem for  enrollment  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  so  he  was  there  with 
luB  wife  when  Je:>tis  was  bom.  Warned  by  an 
s&gcl  in  a  dream  Ihat  Herod  wished  to  munier 
the  baby.  Joseph  took  his  small  family  to 
£g>'pt.  but  they  reliirnod  to  Kazareth  soon 
after  they  heard  of  licroda  death.  Once  a  year 
he  went  to  Jeniwdem  with  ^fiiry  to  attend 
the  Feast  of  the  Pas.«over.  and  when  Je.JUS  was 
twelve  years  old  lhe>-  took  hi[u  with  them. 
Little  is  known  coneeming  Joseph  from  this 
time  on,  although  he  probably  lived  until  the 
beginning  of  Jesus'  public  ministry.  At  the 
time  of  the  Crucifixion  Jesus  asked  John  to 
care  for  his  mother,  so  Ja-^?ph  must  then  have 
been  dead. 

JOSEPBINE,  io'ztii'n.  Mabik  Rose  (1783- 
1814),  wife  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  there- 
tore  empress  ot  the  French,  was  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  figures  in  modern  historj'.  When 
she  was  seventeen  years  old  she  married  Vis- 
count Alcxiindre  Boauhamais.  Two  children 
were  bom  to  them — a  son,  iMigenc,  and  a 
daughter.  Hortensc.  The  husband  was  one  of 
the  last  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  Alexandre  Beaii- 
hamais  was  led  to  the  guillotine,  Eugene,  th<' 
young    son    of    Josephine,    presented    himself 
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before  Bonaparte,  then  in  command  in  Paris, 
end  begged  for  his  father's  sword,  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  when  he  was  imprisoned. 
The  general  gave  the  boy  the  Eword,  when, 
to  his  surprise, 
the   boy    burst 

kissed  it.  The 
next  day  the 
boy's  mother 
called  on  Na- 
poleon to  thank 
him  for  his  kind- 
Bonaparte  fell  in 
love  with  her  im- 
mediately, pur- 
sued and  courted 
her    persistently 

and  later  married  THE  EMPRESS 

.  JOSEPHINE 

When  Bonaparte  was  made  First  Consul 
Josephine  was  invaluable  to  him,  and  later, 
when  the  Con-sulate  became  the  Empire,  she 
conducted  herself  with  tact  and  grace.  Shortly 
after  the  marri^^e  ot  Napoleon  and  Josephine 
the  former  purehased  a  little  estate  near  Paris, 
called  Malmaison,  for  his  wife,  and  Josephine 
spent  her  happiest  days  there.  When  Napo- 
leon was  crowned  Emperor,  and  Josephine's 
time  came  to  take  part  in  the  greatest  drama 
of  modern  times  she  descended  (pom  the  throne 
and  advanced  to  the  altar  of  the  Cathedral 
where  the  newly-crowned  emperor  awaited  her. 
He  took  the  little  crown  in  his  hands,  placed 
it  on  his  own  head,  then  on  hers,  lifting  it  off 
once  or  twice  in  a  playful  manner,  as  if  to 
assure  her  that  she  should  wear  it  lightly. 

The  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne 
became  a  grave  one  to  Napoleon.  He  feared 
that  if  he  died  without  issue  the  splendid 
organization  which  he  had  created  would  be 
destroyed.  He  decided  to  divoree  Josephine. 
After  dinner  one  evening  he  made  his  decision 
known  to  her,  as  gently  as  he  could.  Jose- 
phine's little  boudoir  was  the  scene  of  the  final 
chapter  of  the  great  tragedy.  It  was  here  that 
the  last  good-byes  were  said.  The  empress 
be^ed  her  hiisbind  not  to  foi^t  her.  She 
promised  to  follow  his  wishes  in  caring  for  her 
health,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  gossip  con- 
cerning him,  and  ncvcT  to  doubt  his  love.  She 
spent  the  few  remaining  years  of  her  life  at 
Malmaison.  On  March  12,  1810,  Napoleon 
married  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.    A  year  later,  when  the  long-desired 
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heir  to  the  French  throne  was  born,  and  Jose- 
phine heard  the  cannon  which  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son,  she  called  her  people  together 
and  said:  "We,  too,  must  rejoice.  I  will  give 
you  a  ball,  and  the  whole  city  shall  be  glad 
with  us."  Soon  after,  without  Marie  Louise's 
knowledge,  Napoleon  carried  the  babe  to  Mal- 
maison  to  Josephine,  who  had  begged  to  see 
him. 

When  Napoleon  was  exiled  at  Elba  Marie 
Louise  refused  to  join  him,  and  when  Josephine 
heard  of  it  she  wrote  Napoleon,  begging  to  be 
permitted  to  come  to  him.  He  was  obliged  to 
deny  her  request,  but  before  his  answering 
letter  reached  Malmaison  Josephine  had  died. 
See  Napoleon  I.  e.d.f. 

Consult  Meneval's  The  Empress  of  the  French 
(translation  bj'  Fraser)  ;  Abbott's  History  of  Jo- 
sephine. 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHAEA,  a  Jewish  be- 
liever in  Jesus  who  went  boldly  to  Pilate  after 
the  crucifixion  to  beg  for  the  body  of  his  Lord, 
that  he  might  lay  it  in  his  own  new  tomb 
which  he  had  hewn  out  of  a  rock  {Matthew 
XXVII,  60).  Joseph  was  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  the  chief  governing  body  in  the 
Temple.  Though  he  did  not  consent  to  the 
resolution  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  he  was  afraid 
to  say  too  much  publicly  in  His  favor. 

JOSEPHUS,  jose'fus,  Flavius  (37-  ?  ), 
whose  real  name  was  Joseph  ben  Matthias, 
was  a  Jevvi.4i  historian,  born  in  Jerusalem. 
He  was  of  royal  and  priestly  descent  and  re- 
lated to  the  Maccabean  house  (see  Macca- 
bees). On  account  of  the  ease,  elegance  and 
accuracy  of  his  historical  wTitings  he  was  called 
the  Hebrew  Livy.  Soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans, 
about  the  year  65,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Galilee,  and  heroically  but  unsuccessfully 
defended  that  city  againj^t  the  Romans  \mder 
Vespasian.  He  remained  with  the  Roman 
army  as  a  semi-prisoner  for  about  three  years, 
and  witnessed  the  siege  and  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  A.  D.  70.  He  then  went  to  Rome  with  Ves- 
pasian, where  he  gained  the  imperial  favor  and 
adopted  his  Latinized  name  of  Joi<rphus  Fla- 
vius. lie  is  believed  to  have  died  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  as  a  martyr  to  the 
Jewish  faith. 

The  familiar  expression  "Josephus'  Works" 
means,  generally,  his  JcwUh  Antiquitica,  a  his- 
tory of  his  countiynien  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  close  of  Nero's  reign,  comprising 
twenty  books.    His  other  authentic  writings  are 


a  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  in  seven  books, 
written  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  and  an 
Autobiography. 

JOSH     BILLINGS.       See     Shaw,    Henbt 
Wheeler. 

JOSHUA,   josh' u a  (1537-1427  b.c,  Biblical 
chronology),  a  militarj'  genius  who  after  forty 
years  as  personal  attendant  on  Moses  in  the 
Wilderness    was   divinely    appointed  his  suc- 
cessor as  prophet  and  leader  of  the  children  of 
Israel.    To  Joshua  was  given  the  task  of  con- 
quering Canaan  and  settling  his  people  in  their 
new  home,  so  upon  the  death  of  Moses  he 
began  immediate  preparations  for  crossing  the 
Jordan.     After  seven  years  of  warfare  all  the 
thirty-nine  kings  who  had  occupied  the  Prom- 
ised Land  were  subdued,  and  the  country  wa» 
distributed  by  lot  among  the  Twelve  Tribes, 
while  their  tabernacle  was  permanently  placed 
at  Shiloh   (Joshua  XVHI,  1).     Near  the  end 
of  his  life  he  gathered  the  people  together  at 
Shechem,  where  he  delivered  a  powerful  ad- 
dress urging  the  people  not  to  forsake  (jod. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years. 

The  Book  of  Joshua,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
named  for  its  author,  records  the  events  and 
life   of  the  children   of  Israel   as  Joshua  led 
them  into  the  Promised  Land  after  their  long 
wandering  in  the  Wilderness.    The  period  cov- 
ered in  the  book  is  about  twenty-five  years. 
Joshua  followed  the  example  of  hi?  predecessor 
in  writing  down  the  historj'  of  his  people,  al- 
though the  concluding  verses,  giving  his  final 
admonitions    and    recording    his    death,    were 
written  by  another,  probably  a  member  of  his 
tribe. 

JOSIAH,  jo  si' ah  (647-608  B.C.),  the  righteous 
king  of  Judah  who  greatly  increased  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country,  which  w^as  maintaining 
its  standing  among  the  kingdoms  only  with 
great  difficulty.  He  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  eight,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
Amon,  and  four  years  later  began  a  crusade 
against  idolatry  by  breaking  dov^Ti  the  images 
of  Baal.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  started  the 
work  of  repairing  and  adorning  the  Tem|Je. 

While  this  was  being  done,  Hilkiah  found 
the  book  of  the  law  which  had  been  lost  for 
many  years  and  had  it  read  to  Josiah,  who 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  warning  con- 
cerning those  who  did  not  obe^'  God  {Deuter- 
onomy XXIX,  25-28).  As  a  result  another 
assault  against  idolatry  was  begun,  and  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  where  children  had  been 
burned  as  offerings  to  Molech,  was  defiled  so 
that  it  never  could  be  used  again.    Then  a 
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Tul  Pa«aover  was  held  which  was  ao  well 
d  and  so  solemn  that  nothinic  like  it 
;n  cclfbratrrf  since  the  time  of  Samuel 
igs  XXiri.  1-251,  Thirteen  years  later 
r.),  prompted  hy  fricniUhip  for  the  king 
t-ria,   JoKiah    nuirchrd    against    Pharaoh 

who  was  on  his  way  to  attack  that 
n,  and  at  Mogiddo.  where  the  two 
met,  he  was  mortiilly  wounded. 
arALISM,  jur'nalizni.  Schools  of. 
purpose  is  the  training  of  racn  tor  the 
per  profession,  are  now  being  establislied 
lection  with  many  of  the  leading  c'ol- 
.nd  unii-crsities  in  America.  Though 
lal  lectures  had  bren  given  on  journal- 
WHS  not  until  the  first  decade  of  the 
th  century  that  courses  of  practical 
■ere  introduced.    The  imiversitics  of  the 

West  were  the  le:idciy   in  establishing 

courses  in  joumaiism.  The  University 
iiotiri  maintains  a  school  of  journalism 
laa  the  sumc  f^tanding  as  its  schools  of 
le.  of  law  and  of  education;  the  degree 
1  that  of  bachelor  of  journalism.  Many 
itice  oflcr  special  training  us  a  part  of 
rk  of  the  English  ilepartment.  and  the 
8  circulate  a  newspaper,  usually  a  daily, 
ch  they  do  all  the  work,  including  re- 
,  editorial  writing,  managing,  and  ^onie- 
;ven   lypeseltinR  ;md  press   work.     Co- 

University  is  the  only  J^astern  school 
s  a  regular  school  of  journalism.  It  was 
1    in    1912    through    the    generosity    of 

Pulitzer  of  the  Ntw  York  Worhi  and 
liouis  Poxl-Ditipatch,  who  donated  for 
-pose  a  fimd  of  S2.000.000.  w.w. 

r  DE  FDCA,  kiran-   day  joo'ka,  SrH.tiT 
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Ocean,  It  is  about  eighty  miles  long  and  has 
an  average  width  of  t«n  to  eighteen  milee. 
The  shores  are  covered  wifh  heavy  timber  and 
are  usualls'  high  and  somewhat  rocky. 

The  strait  was  named  for  Juan  de  Fuci,  B 
si.xtcenth-century  Greek  navigator  whose  real 
nanie  was  Apostolus  Valcrianos.  His  claim  to 
have  discovered  and  navigated  the  strait  was 
false,  but  his  name  remained.  The  island  of 
San  Juan,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  strait,  was 
the  cause  of  a  long-standing  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  ques- 
tion being  whether  it  should  be  considered  a 
part  of  British  Columbia  or  of  Washington. 
The  German  emperor,  who  arbitrated  the  issue 
in  1872.  decided  that  it  should  belong  to  Wash- 
ington, The  international  boundary  runs 
through  the  Strait  of  Haro,  west  of  the  island. 
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JUAH  FERNANDEZ,  kviahn  }eT  mhn' daylh, 
a  group  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocenn, 
about  350  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Valparaiso) 
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belonging  to  Chile,  politically  included  in  the 
province  of  Valparaiso.  The  two  largest  islands 
are  Mas-a-Tierra  and  Mas-a-Fucra.  Mas-a- 
Tierra  is  an  island  of  great  beauty,  thirteen 
miles  long  and  four  miles  broad,  with  about 
twenty  inhabitants.  Pigs,  dogs,  goats,  cattle 
and  horses  run  wild  in  considerable  numbers, 
having  been  introduced  by  various  colonists. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1563  by  Juan 
Fernandez,  a  Spaniard  who  lived  on  the  islands 
for  some  time  and  stocked  them  with  pigs  and 
goats.  The  most  famous  resident,  however, 
was  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  residence  there 
for  four  years  (1704-1709)  is  said  to  have  in- 
spired the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  Daniel  Defoe. 
The  islands  came  into  the  possession  of  Chile 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
were  for  some  time  used  as  a  state  prison  by 
the  government  of  that  countiy. 

JUAREZ,  hwah'razc,  Benito  (1806-1872), 
twice  niler  of  Mexico,  was  born  of  Indian  par- 
ents in  Oaxaca.  He  had  a  stormy  political 
career,  but  he  faced  his  foes  with  the  courage 
of  his  race,  holding  his  various  political  posi- 
tions with  unwearied  energy,  from  humble 
beginnings  as  a  lawyer  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  republic.  As  the  Mexican  government  was 
bankrupt  upon  his  accession,  in  1861,  he  issued 
a  decree  suspending  for  two  years  all  payments 
on  public  debts  of  every  kind.  This  led  to 
the  landing  in  Mexico  of  English,  Spanish  and 
French  troops.  The  French  declared  war,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  first  two  powers,  named 
Maximilian  emperor  and  drove  Juarez  and  his 
adherents  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  re- 
public, where  he  maintained  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance. Under  the  pressure  of  the  American 
government,  the  French  withdrew  in  1867,  when 
Maximilian  was  captured  and  shot.  Juarez 
was  reelected  President  in  1871.  The  last 
years  of  his  activities  were  disturbed  by  fre- 
quent revolutionary'  attempts.  He  was  always 
an  exponent  of  liberal  views. 

The  city  of  Juarez,  Mexico,  across  the  inter- 
national boimdary  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  was 
named  for  him,  and  there  is  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  nearly  every  large  city  of  the 
republic.    See  Mexico,  subtitle  History;  Maxi- 

MIUAN. 

JU'BILEE,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  any 
enterprise  or  institution.  The  name  and  idea 
are  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who 
proclaimed  each  fiftieth  year  a  year  of  atone- 
ment and  rejoicing.  At  the  end  of  the  forty- 
ninth  year  the  trumpet  was  sounded  and  during 
the  year  following  the  lands  lay  fallow,  slaves 


were  set  at  liberty,  families  were  reunited  and 
lands  returned  to  their  original  owners  or  their 
heirs.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  the 
occasion  of  unusual  spiritual  privileges.  The 
word  now  is  very  frequently  employed  in  a 
sense  signifying  a  period  of  merr>'^making. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT,  ju'daa  iscair'iot,  the 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Jesus  who  be- 
trayed his  Master  into  the  hands  of  the  Jewish 
priests  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  an  amount 
equal  to  about  $19.50.  The  name  Iscariot  prob- 
ably meant  that  he  came  from  Kerioth,  a  small 
town  in  the  south  of  Judah,  while  all  the  other 
Apostles  were  chosen  from  Galilee.  As  treas- 
urer for  the  Apostles,  he  cared  for  all  funds, 
and  at  the  time  when  Mary  of  Bethany  broke 
the  alabaster  box  of  precious  ointment  and 
anointed  Jesus  it  was  Judas  who  objected  to 
such  extravagance  and  waste.  Thus  it  seems 
as  if  he  must  have  followed  Jesus  for  his  own 
personal  gain,  but  after  he  had  shown  his 
Master  to  the  chief  priests  by  kissing  him  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  remorse  filled  his 
soul  and  led  him  to  commit  suicide.  In  The 
Light  of  the  World,  Abraham  Coles  says: 

Motives,  that  Judas  moved,  soon  spent  their  force. 

When  followed  an  intolerable  remorse. 

The  dream  of  avarice  was  at  an  end, 

He  had  betrayed  his  living  Lord  and  Friend. 

A  treacherous  person,  or  one  who  betrays 
another  while  acting  as  his  friend,  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  Judas. 

Judas  Tree.  The  Judas  tree,  so  called  be- 
cause tradition  says  that  Judas  hanged  himself 
on  one  of  the  species,  is  one  of  the  poplan, 
native  of  Southern  Europe.  It  has  large  leaves 
and  delicate  rose-colored  flowers,  which  appear 
before  the  leaves.  The  American  Judas  tree 
is  a  \ery  hardy  poplar,  grows  to  a  height  of 
forty  feet  and  is  very  similar  to  the  European 
variety.  Both  have  an  unusual  black-veined 
wood,  which  is  strikingly  beautiful  when  pol- 
ished. 

JUDE,  jewd,  a  short  epistle  of  only  twenty- 
five  verses,  which  forms  one  book  in  the  New 
Testament  and  was  probably  written  by  Judas, 
a  brother  of  Jesus.  Its  date,  place  and  occa- 
sion are  unknow^n,  but  it  seems  to  denounce  the 
same  false  teachers  as  those  rebuked  in  the 
second  chapter  of  //  Peter.  It  is  remariuible 
in  that  it  quotes  a  saj'ing  of  Enoch  (verse  14), 
and  a  dispute  between  the  archangel  Michael 
and  Satan  regarding  the  body  of  Moses  (vene 
9),  quotations  which  are  not  found  anywhere 
else.  The  writer  warns  some  certain  body  id 
Christians,  which  he  seems  to  be  addressing,  of 
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future  judgment  and  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
through  the  examples  of  the  fallen  angels,  of 
Cain,  Korah  and  Balaam,  and  of  the  wicked 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

JUDEA,  jude'a,  the  name  given  at  the  time 
of  Christ  to  the  southern  division  of  Palestine, 
which  formerly  had  been  occupied  by  Dan, 
Judah,  Simeon  and  Benjamin,  four  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel.  The  Mediterranean 
Sea  bounded  the  country  on  the  west,  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east,  while 
Samaria  was  the  province  directly  north  of  it 
and  Arabia  Petraea  extended  over  considerable 
territory  on  the  south.  Although  Jesus  was 
bom  in  Bethlehem,  a  small  town  in  this  prov- 
ince, most  of  his  great  work  was  done  in  dis- 
tant Galilee  or  Samaria,  so  Jemsalem  was  its 
only  important  city  in  New  Testament  history. 
At  present  the  region  is  a  rather  desolate,  hilly 
country  in  the  southern  part  of  Syria,  belonging 
to  Turkey. 

JUDGE,  one  who  presides  in  a  court  of  law. 
The  judges  of  the  highest  courts  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  America  are  called  justices,  but 
justices  of  the  peace  and  magistrates  are  not 
regarded  as  judges. 

Where  there  is  no  jury  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
judge  to  determine,  from  the  testimony  given, 
the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  law  which  applies 
to  them.  If  there  is  a  jury  the  judge,  under 
the  laws  of  many  states  and  provinces,  must 
permit  the  jury  to  be  the  judge  both  of  the 
law  and  the  facts.  In  criminal  cases,  the  jur>'- 
men  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner,  and  if  they  find  him  guilty  the  judge 
imposes  the  sentence  prescribed  by  law. 

In  Great  Britain  and  in  Canada  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  serve  for  life.  In 
the  United  States  the  Federal  judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  life  by  the  President,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Senate;  all  others,  whether 
state,  county,  municipal  or  circuit  court  judges, 
are  elected,  for  a  term  of  years  (usually  six), 
by  the  people.  Elected  judges  may  be  re- 
called by  popular  vote  in  seven  of  the  Ameri- 
can states.  For  misconduct,  American  Federal 
judges  can  be  removed  from  office  through  im- 
peachment proceedings,  and  Canadian  judges 
by  the  Governor-General  upon  an  address  from 
Parliament.  See  Law;  Courts;  Procedure; 
Impeachment;  Recall,  The. 

JUDGES,  Book  of,  an  historical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  which  the  life  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  is  described  under  the  rule  of 
the  judges,  or  deliverers  of  the  country.  These 
were  the  only  rulers  of  the  nation  for  many 


years  after  Joshua  led  the  Israelites  into  the 
Promised  Land.  After  a  short  account  telling 
about  the  subjection  of  the  land  after  Joshua's 
death,  the  history  of  the  rule  of  six  judges  is 
given  in  detail,  while  six  others  are  briefly 
mentioned.  These  judges,  as  heroes  of  the 
people,  were  obeyed  by  most  of  the  nation, 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  Saul  to  be  anointed 
the  first  king  of  the  united  country.  The  won- 
derful Song  of  Deborah,  the  story  of  Gideon's 
army  of  300  conquering  the  Midianites,  and  the 
account  of  Samson's  great  strength,  as  well 
as  his  reckless  valor,  are  all  found  in  this  book, 
which  was  probably  written  by  Samuel,  al- 
though authorities  disagree  as  to  its  authorship. 
The  period  covered  by  the  book  is  about  350 
years. 

JUDG'MENT,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  intellectual  activities;  it  is  the  typical  act 
of  intelligence.  To  think  is  to  a  great  extent 
to  judge.  In  its  widest  sense  it  means  the 
power  of  weighing  facts  in  order  to  reach  a 
conclusion  or  a  decision.  Sound  judgment  is 
the  ability  to  see  things  in  their  proper  rela- 
tion. 

In  its  narrower  and  more  technical  sense,  as 
used  in  psychology',  judgment  means  the  power 
we  possess  to  discern  the  relation  of  similarity 
or  difference  between  objects  or  ideas.  A  judg- 
ment is  the  assertion  of  a  tnith ;  that  is,  of  that 
which  corresponds  with  reality.  That  is  why 
we  say  that  to  judge  is  to  discern  truth  rela- 
tions. I  discern  the  relation  between  the  ideas 
of  honesty  and  welfare  in  life  and  I  arrive  at 
the  judgment:  ** Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
We  also  find  differences  between  notions,  as 
in  the  judgment:  "This  dog  is  not  a  terrier." 
To  judge  is  to  affirm  or  deny  one  thing  of  an- 
other, and  the  result  of  the  act  of  judging  is 
called  a  judgment.  Every  judgment  can  be 
put  in  the  form  of  a  sentence  or  proposition. 
In  each  proposition  there  are  three  elements: 
the  subject,  the  predicate  and  the  relation  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  we  find  between 
them  as  the  result  of  our  act  of  judging.  The 
above  examples  will  illustrate  this. 

Ideas,  concepts  and  percepts  are  the  materials 
from  which  we  elaborate  our  judgments.  These 
are  supplied  partly  by  our  personal  experiences 
and  partly  by  the  testimony  of  others,  which 
we  have  acquired  by  our  education  and  read- 
ing. The  better  educated  a  person  is,  the 
greater  is  his  power  of  forming  correct,  strong 
and  independent  judgments,  and  a  person  who 
forms  such  judgments  will  express  them  in 
clear,  accurate  and  concise  statements. 
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Related  Sabjecta.     The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  following  articles  In  these  volumes : 


Concept 
Perception 


Psychology 
Reason 


JUDGMENT,  in  law,  is  the  decision  of  a 
court  in  a  case  submitted  to  it.  It  becomes  the 
law  governing  the  case  unless  it  is  set  aside  or 
reversed  by  a  higher  court.  If  a  judgment  re- 
serves part  of  a  question  for  future  decision,  it 
is  called  interlocutory.  Judgment  without 
comment  on  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  a  suit 
may  be  given,  either  in  default,  when  no  de- 
fense is  made,  or  as  a  confessed  judgment,  when 
the  defendant  admits  claims  against  him.  In 
some  states  and  provinces  a  judgment  of 
money  owing  becomes  a  lien  upon  the  debtor's 
real  estate;  elsewhere  an  execution  is  neces- 
sary'.    See  Lien. 

JUDICIARY,  joodish'iari.    See  Courts. 

JU'DITH,  a  Biblical  heroine,  the  widow  of 
Manasses  of  Bethiilia.  When  Holofcrnes,  a 
general  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  besieged  her 
native  city,  she  went  to  the  tent  of  the  invader 
and  was  admitted  because  of  her  striking 
beaut}'.  During  the  banquet  held  in  her  honor, 
Holofemes  drank  deeply  and  fell  into  a  pro- 
found sleep.  Judith  then  beheaded  him  with 
his  own  sword,  and  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer 
of  Israel.  Her  history  is  given  with  much 
skill  in  the  Apochryphal  book  of  Judith  and  has 
inspired  many  sculptors  and  painters.  It  is 
the  subject  of  Donatollo's  bronze  group  in  the 
Lanzi  Palace  at  Florence,  and  of  Horace  Ver- 
net's  pictures,  entitled  Judith  on  Her  Way  to 
Holofemes  and  Judith  in  the  Tent  of  Holo- 
ferries.  The  story  was  also  carefully  drama- 
tized, for  the  moving-picture  industr>%  as  Judith 
of  Bethxdia;  a  magnificent  and  characteristic 
setting  was  provided  and  millions  of  people 
were  given  a  really  instructive  lesson  in  Hebrew 
history. 

JUDSON,  Adoniram  (1788-1850),  the  leader 
of  the  first  missionary  party  sent  out  from 
America.  He  was  bom  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  was 
educated  at  Brown  University  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  in 
1812.  Shortly  afterwards  he  sailed  for  India. 
Thirty-seven  years  of  missionary  work,  during 
which  he  suffered  great  perils  and  many  hard- 
ships, brought  rich  results.  His  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Burmese,  a  Burmese  and  Eng- 
lish dictionary-,  almost  completed  at  his  death, 
and  nimierous  converts,  were  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  labor.  His  field  lay  almost  exclu- 
sively in  Burma.  He  died  at  sea  while  on  his 
way  to  the  island  of  Mauritius. 


JUDSON,  Harry  Pratt  (1849-  ),  the  sec- 
ond president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
well  kno>vn  as  an  authority  on  theoretical  and 
practical  politics  and  international  law.  Born 
in  Jamestown,  New  York,  he  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Williams  College,  and  from  1870  to 
1885  served  as  principal  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
high  school,  in  the  meantime  securing  his  mas- 
ter's degree.  In  1885  he  removed  to  the  West 
and  took  the  chair  of  histor>'  and  pedagogics 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Seven  3'ears 
later  he  became  professor  of  political  science 
at  the  new  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  made  head  of  his  depart- 
ment and  dean  of  the  faculties.  He  was  ver>* 
closely  associated  with  President  Harper  and 
was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  latter's 
policies;  and  when  President  Harper  died,  in 
January,  1906,  Dean  Judson  was  made  acting 
president.  In  the  next  year  he  was  formally 
appointed  president,  and  under  his  administra- 
tion the  institution  has  continued  to  prosper 
greatly.  President  Judson  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  on  history  and  political 
science,  including  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  The  Growth  of  the  American  Nation 
and  The  Essentials  of  a  Written  Constitution. 

JUGGERNAUT,  jug'crnawt,  a  term  from 
the  Sanskrit,  meaning  lord  of  the  world,  is  the 
name  given  to  a  celebrated  temple  and  idol  of 
Hindustan,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  This 
is  the  most  celebrated  shrine  in  Hindustan, 
completed  in  the  twelfth  centur>'  at  an  enor-  • 
mous  expense.  The  idol  is  a  car\ed  block  of 
wood,  with  hideous  black  face  and  distended 
blood-red  mouth  and  with  eyes  made  of 
precious  stones.  The  idol  rests  on  a  throne 
between  two  others — his  brother  Bala-Rama 
and  his  sister  Subhadra.  On  festival  days  the 
throne  of  the  Juggernaut  is  placed  on  a  high 
tower  which  moves  on  wheels,  and  the  people 
pull  it  along  by  ropes.  The  belief  that  devo- 
tees cast  themselves  in  front  of  this  car  to  be 
cnished  to  death  probably  grew  out  of  the 
accidental  fatalities  which  sometimes  occur. 
No  such  deliberately  intended  sacrifices  ha^'e 
been  made  within  two  centuries.  Ever>'  year  ' 
crowds  of  pilgrims  journey  to  the  temple  to 
worship  at  this  shrine. 

JUGULAR  VEIN,  joo'gular  vane,  from  the 
Latin  jugulm,  meaning  collar  bone,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  four  large  veins  which  return 
blood  to  the  heart  from  the  head  and  necL 
There  are  two  on  each  side  of  the  neck;  one 
lies  close  to  the  surface  and  carries  blood  from 
the  external  portions  of  the  head  and  neck;  the 
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■econd  liea  deeper,  and  carries  blood  from  the 
interior  of  the  craniuin.  Some  vfins  may  be 
•evered  without  serious  conscquenccH,  but  the 
cutting  of  an  in- 
terior jugular  vein 
ia  usually  fatal. 
This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  blood 
supplied  to  the 
brain  is  very 
great,  and  when 
an  interior  jugu- 
lar vein  is  cut 
there  ia  a  serious 
low  of  this  life- 
giving  sub?lanrc. 
See  Veinh. 

JDGUB'THA  ji-Gui-AR  vi.:iN<5 

<    ?  -104  B.C.),  a   „„  ^,^„^    „„„,„^.,    j„^,„ 
Numidian  prince, 
who   gained    and 

lost  the  throne  of  "■>  '"«'.;',,    .-xUTnal     juKuUii 

his     country     by  c')  l>fi      I'Mcrnui      JiiruIqi 

treachery    and  ,r>  i>-ft  ™h,-i:ivUin  vi-in 

cunning.      X..-  \'\  iV:fmin;uT''vJi',','  '*'" 
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ancient  countrj'  of  North  Atriw,  the  various 
tribes  of  which  had  been  imited  by  MaMnuwii. 
grandfather  of  Jugurtha.  The  laller  was  ii 
finely-gifted  youth,  an  expert  hcNciiuin  titii! 
skilful  in  wararuft.  In  134  ei.c.  his  uutle,  then 
king,  sent  him  into  Spain  at  the  head  of  :i 
NumidiuD  force  fighting  n-ilh  the  Ruman.«. 
While  upon  this  expedition  he  Iwrame  the 
friend  of  Seipio  Africanus  Minor  and  other 
influential  Romans. 

Upon  the  death  yf  hid  uncle,  in  order  to 
obtAin  sole  possession  of  the  ihronr,  he  killed 
one  comin  and  drove  llie  other  from  the 
country.  The  latter  nppealeil  to  Rome,  ami 
as  a  consequence  was  given  the  rule  of  the 
eastern  pjirt  of  Numiilia.  .'md  Jugurtlia  ihe 
western.  In  a  short  limi'  JuKurlha,  In-coming 
dissatisfied  with  this  arranKemeni,  besieged  imd 
killed  his  cousin  and  Ihe  Ki.mans  who  were 
with  him  at  the  liiiie.  Throiifih  the  inthience 
of  Roman  fnenils  and  rich  bribes  he  nits  able 
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essay  by   the   Roman  historian  SaUust.     See 
Mahius,  Caivs. 

jnjUTStT,  or  JIDJITSO,  joojU'soo,  the 
highly-de\eloped.  weaponless  art  of  defense  or 
offense.  16  the  foundation  of  the  system  of 
ph>-sical  culture  of  the  Japanese.  It  was  prob- 
ably known  as  early  as  the  seventh  century 
b.  c,  and  was  long  a  closely-guarded  secret  art, 
praclieed  only  by  the  nobility.  It  is  now 
taught  in  some  Japanese  schools,  and  soldiers, 
sailors  and  policemen  are  required  to  perfect 
themselves  in  it.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  schools  for  training  in  ju- 
jutsu  have  been  established  in  Europe  and  the 
t'uilcd  States. 

The  art  requires  a  certain  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  It  consists  in  making  various  dex- 
terous twists,  blows  or  grips  which  disable  an 
antagonist  by  rendering  useless  certain  parts  of 
his  body.  Unlike  wrestling,  it  does  not  depend 
on  muscular  flrength.  A  large  man  may  be 
ca.<iily  overpowered  by  a  smaller  opponent  who 
understands  the  art.  The  term  is  often  trans- 
lated to  conquer  by  yielding,  and  the  aptness 
of  this  interpretation  ia  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Lafeadio  Heam's  Out  of  ihe 
East: 

'  In  JuJutBU  there  In  a  Hort  o[  counter  for  every 
(wiHt.  wrench,  pull,  punh  or  l)en<I :  only  the  Ju- 
jutsu  ejtpert  does  not  oppose  saeh  movement!!. 
K<> ;  he  yields  to  lliem.  But  he  iloen  much  mure 
Lt.      He  uldx  them  with  ii  wicked  slelKht 
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•.  but  was  at  la,-t  lapiured  by  Marius 
aitd  brought  to  Rome.  As  a  punishment  he 
was  forced  to  march  in  tlie  procession  cele- 
brating the  triumphs  of  Miiriii,-^,  ami  was  then 
thrown  into  the  TuUiaiuim,  an  underground 
prison,  to  die  an  ignoniinious  death.  The 
Jugurthine  War  is  the  subject  of  a  celebrated 
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1  neek  or  twick. 

The  person  who  studies  anil  practices  the 
art  of  jujutsu  receives  valuable  physical  train- 
inf;.  He  is  compelled  to  a<lupt  u  light,  nour- 
ishing diet,  to  get  plenty  of  sleep,  to  practice 
deep-breathing  exercises  ami  to  forego  all  in- 
temperate habits.  Moreover,  the  gymnastic 
I'wrciscs  required  are  exlremelj-  beneficial  to 
the  physical  orgimisni.  In  Japan  both  sexes 
practice  jujutsu.  i.t. 

JDLIAH,  jool'yan,  in  full.  Fuvirs  Clavdii-h 
Jiij.*.sca  (331-363),  Kmperor  of  Rome  from 
361  to  363,  suraamed  Tin-  Apo.tlate  on  account 
of  his  attempt  to  restore  the  pagan  worship. 
He  was  an  able  ruler  and  also  noted  as  a 
writer.  He  was  born  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  the  son  of  Julius  C'onstantius,  brother  of 
Constantino  the  Gn-at.  When  Con.stantius  II, 
son  of  Constantine,  m:ifwiiered  the  royal  family, 
Julian  nnd  his  brother  Uallus  were  spared.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Julian  was  sent  to 
.Milan  by  Constantius,  but  was  subsequently 
allowed   to   go  to  Athens,   where  he  studied 
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philosophy,  became  a  disbeliever  in  Christian- 
ity and  espoused  paganism.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed corutnander  of  an  army  against  the 
Germans,  he  defeated  them  at  Straaaburg  and 
also  compelled  the  Franks  to  make  peace.  He 
became  very  popular  in  consequence,  and  when 
he  was  ordered  by  Constantius  to  set  out  for 
the  East  the  troops  rebelled  and  proclaimed 
him  emperor   (360). 

The  only  obstacle  to  his  attainment  of  impe- 
rial honors  was  removed  by  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius, which  occurred  soon  att«r,  and  on 
the  eleventh  of  December.  361,  Julian  made 
his  triumphant  entrance  into  Constantinople. 
He  endeavored  to  restore  paganism  in  all  its 
magnificence,  but  surprised  his  subjects  by  his 
edict  of  toleration,  and  although  he  opposed 
Christianity  he  did  not  persecute  the  Chris- 
tians themselves.  All  of  his  efforts  were  fruit- 
less, and  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Christian- 
ity again  became  the  religion  of  the  imperial 
court.  Julian  attained  fame  us  an  author,  and 
some  of  his  orations,  satirical  essays  and  let- 
ters, which  were  written  in  Greek,  are  still  ex- 

JDLIAN  CALENDAR.  The  name  given  to 
the  Roman  calendar,  after  important  changes 
had  been  made  in  it  by  Julius  Caesar.  See 
Calendar;  Epoch. 

JULIUS,  joot'uus,  the  name  of  three  Popes 
of  Rome,  who  occupied  the  Papal  chair  be- 
tween A.  D.  337  and  1555. 
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Julius  I,  Saint,  was  Pope  from  337  to  3Si. 
His  reign  fell  in  troubled  times,  when  the 
Church  was  divided  over  the  Arian  contro- 
versy. The  followers  of  Arius,  who  denied 
that  Christ  was  equal  with  the  Father, 
preferred  grievous  chaises  against  Saint  Adu- 
nasius,  which  the  Pope  dismissed  with  indig- 
nation. With  the  Emperor  Constans,  he  called 
the  Council  of  Sardica.  His  day  is  obeenred 
on  April  12. 

Julius  n.  Pope  from  1503  to  1513,  was  a 
great  statesman  and  a  liberal  and  judicious 
patron  of  the  fine  arts.  He  devoted  all  hit 
energies  to  the  complete  restoration  of  Papd 
sovereignty,  and  to  the  extinction  of  foreign 
domination  in  Italy.  He  laid  the  c<»Ticr  etiae 
of  Saint  Peter's  Church,  and  his  two  gickt 
diplomatic  feats  were  the  fonnation  of  the 
League  of  Cambrai  in  1508,  and  of  the  Hidy 
League  in  1512. 

Julius  III,  Pope  from  1550  to  1555,  was  bora 
at  Rome  in  1487.  While  officiating  as  cardinal 
he  was  chosen  as  one  of  three  legates  to  open 
and  preside  over  the  Council  of  Trent  (ne 
Trent,  Council  of).  As  Pope,  in  1551,  be 
reopened  this  council  after  its  sittings  had  be«n 
discontinued  for  two  years.  He  was  lealoui 
and  optimistic,  and  in  this  spirit  sent  Cardinal 
Pole  to  England  to  endeavor  to  bring  the 
English  Church  once  more  within  the  pale  of 
Rome.  Disheartened  by  failure,  he  died  m 
1555, 


enth  month  of  the  year,  according  to  the  mod- 
em calendar.  The  earliest  Roman  calendar 
made  it  the  fifth  month,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Quintilis,  which  means  fifth,  but  it  had  the 
honor  to  be  the  birth  month  of  the  great 
Julius  Caesar,  and  when  his  calendar  reform 
went  into  effect  it  was  rechristencit  for  him. 
Previous  to  Caesar's  time  it  had  but  thirty 
days,  but  ho  added  an  extra  day,  to  give  it 
the  same  length  as  the  longest  months.  The 
special  flower  of  July  is  the  water  lily,  and  its 
gem  the  ruby.    See  Caixndab, 


reaches  its  full  maturity  in  July,  which  in  Ike 
north  temperate  regions  is  likely  to  be  the  bat> 
test  month  of  the  year.  Usually,  however,  the 
heat  is  not  so  oppressive  as  it  is  earlier  or  latti 
in  the  summer,  for  in  most  localities  the  air  ii 
rather  dry  and  clear.  Under  the  burning  •■ 
the  grass  and  leaves  begin  to  lose  the  frcnh— 
and  greenness  of  June,  and  in  places  of  litdi 
rain  the  fields  are  often  burnt  quite  brown  br 
the  last  of  the  month.  Flowers  tlirive,  bo^ 
ever,  and  many  of  the  most  brilliant  of  tbm 
are  in  their  jirime.    The  rosea  hav«  not  qioh 
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10. 


Birthdays 


sir  Charles  Tupper.  1821 
John  S.  Copley,  1737 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  1804 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  1807 
Stephen  C.  Foster.  1826 
Sarah  Siddons,  1755 
David  C.  Karragrut,  1801 
John  Hubs.  1369 
John  Paul  Jones.  1747 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck.   1700 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  1839 
Elias  Howe.  1819 
John  Calvin.  1509 
Sir  William  Blackstone.  1723 
John  Quincy  Adams.  1767 
Julius  Caesar.  100  b.  c. 
Henry  D.  Thoreau.  1819 
Cardinal  Maziirin,  1602 
Rembrandt.  1606 
Henry  E.  Mannini?.  1808 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  1723 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  1821 
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18. 
19. 
20. 
23. 
24. 

25. 


26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 


Andrea  del  Sarto.  1487 

Isaac  Watts,  1674 

John  Jacob  Astor.  1763 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  1811 

Samuel  Colt,  1814 

Francisco  Petrarch,  130t 

James  Gibbons.  1834 

Alexander  Dumas,  the  Elder,  1802 

J.  G.  Holland,  1819 

Simon  Bolivar,  1783 

Arthur  James  Balfour.  1848 

Maxfield  Parrish,  1870 

George  Clinton.  1739 

Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson,  1791 

Thomas  Campbell.   1777 

Jean  Baptiste  Corot.  1796 

Alexander  Dumas,  the  Younger,  1824 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  1805 

Samuel  Rogers,  1763 

John  Ericsson,  1803 


Events 


Debate  on  Declaration  of  Independence 

bef?a  n    1776 
Beginning  of  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  1S63 
Canadian  Confederation  Act  went  into 

effect.  1867 
Battle  of  El  Caney.  1898 
President  Garfield  .«<hot.   1881 
San  Juan  Hill  occupied  by  American.^*. 

1 898 
Lrfist  day  of  Battle  of  Getty.^^buiT?.  ISf.3 
Idaho  admitted  to  the  T'nion.   18J>0 
Declaration     of     Independence     signed. 

1776 
Surrender  of  Vlcksburg.  1863 
British  retook  Tironderoga.  1777 
Battle  of  Wagram.  ISOO 
William  Booth  founded  Salvation  Armv. 

1865 
John  Huss  burned  at  the  stake.  1115 
Independence   of   Haiti    proclaimed    by 

Toussaint.    ISOl 
Allies  entered  Paris.  1815 
United  State.s  annexed  Hawaii.  1808 
Battle  of  Pultowa.  1700 
Great  fire  at  Saint  John's.  Newfound- 
land. 1892 
Braddock's  defeat,  near  Fort  Duque.**ne. 

1755 
Canada    proclaimed    an    amnestv    for 

participants  In  Riel's  Rebellion.  1886 
World's      first      merchant       .«*ubmarlne 

reached  America  from  Germany.  1916 
Inauguration  of  Millard  Fillmore.  1850 
Canadian  Parliament  passed  copyright 

bill,  1900 


11. 


12. 
13. 
15. 


o  I 


Alexander  Hamilton  mortally  wounded 

in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr.  1804 
Wyoming  admitted  to  the  Union,  1890 
Peace  of  Villafranca,  1859 
Ordinance  of  1787  adopted.  1787 
Cawnpore  captured  by  General   Have- 
lock,   1857 
France  declared  war  on  German^',  1870 
District  of  Columbia  established.   1790 
Charles    VII    of    France    crowned    at 
Rheims   through   efforts  of  Joan   of 
Arc.  1429 
Trial   of  Louis   Riel   began  at   Regrina, 

Canada.   1886 
English  fleet  attacked  the  Armada,  1588 
First  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  1861 
Quebec    began    celebration    of   its    ter- 
centenary, 1908 
British  took  Gibraltar.  1704 
Mormons  reached  Salt  Lake,  1847 
Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.   1814 
Nova    Scotia    taken    from    France    by 

England.  1758 
Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 

1869 
Colonial  army  invested  Boston.  1775 
Robespierre  guillotined.  1794 
Alabama     left     Birkenhead,     England, 

1862 
Washington's  army  occupied  German- 
town.  1777 
Boer    force    near    Mlddleburg    surren- 
dered to  Kitchener.  1901 
Columbus   discovered   island   of  Trini- 
dad. 1498 
Austrians  occupied  Lublin,  1915 


Ant 

Blackberrj- 
Bobolink 
Bumble  bee 
Clover 


For  Study 

Declaration  of  Independence 

Dominion  Day 

Fi.Mh 

Flag 

Gra.v'shopper 


Heron 

Independence  Hall 
Lafontalne's  Fables 
Mo-^squlto 

Sun 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


From  our  Dominion  never 
Take  thy  protecting  hand  1 
ITnited.  Lord,  forever. 
Keep  thou  our  father's  land ! 

John  Campbell,  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Then  came  hot  July,  boIIInf?  like  to  flre. 

That    all    his    garments    he    had    cast 

away.  Spenser. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  bless'd  ! 

Collins. 

When    Freedom,    from    her    mountain 

height. 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

Drake. 

I  have  closed  my  books  and  hidden  my 

.•^late. 
And  thrown  my  satchel  across  the  gate. 
My  school  Is  out  for  a  season  of  rest. 
And  now  for  the  schoolroom  I  love  the 

best.  Bates. 

Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we 

roam. 
His  first,  best  country  ever  Is  at  home. 

Ooldsmith. 

My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more 

tender. 
More    holy    and    profound,    than    mine 

own  life.  Shakespeare. 

No  path  of  flowers  leads  to  glory. 

La  Fontaine. 

A  peace  no  other  season  knows. 
Hushes    the    heavens    and    wraps    the 
ground.  ^  Bryant. 

Our  fathers  fought  for  liberty. 
They  struggled  long  and  well ; 
History  of  their  deeds  can  tell — 
But  ourselves  must  set  us  free. 

Lowell. 

This  hand,   to  tyrants  ever  sworn  the 

foe, 
For    Freedom    only    deals    the    deadly 

blow.  /.  Q.  Adams. 

Loud  Is  the  summer's  busy  song. 
The  smallest  breeze  can  find  a  tongue. 
While  In.'^ects  of  each  tiny  size 
Grow  teasing  with  their  melodies. 
Till     noon    burns    with    its    bli.stering 

breath 
Around,  and  day  lies  .still  as  death. 

Clare. 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

Lowell 

When  the  scarlet  cardinal  tells 

Her  dream  to  the  dragon  fly. 

And   the  lazy  breeze  makes  a  nest   In 

the  trees 
And  murmurs  a  lullaby, 

It  is  July.  Sioect. 

O  native  land!  through  weal  and  woe. 
Thou  hast  my  heart  where'er  I  go. 

Peck. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how 

he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  .smiles  In   his 

ray. 
C)n   the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young 

Isles ; 
Ay.    look,    and    he'll    smile    thy    gloom 

away.  lin/ant. 


oo 
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17.  I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul  I 
The  mind's  the  measure  of  the  man. 

Watts. 

18.  Where'er  one  man  may  help  another— 
There    is    the    true    man's    birthplace 

grand, 
His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland ! 

Lowell 

19.  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world 

with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camp 

and  courts 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from 

error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor 

forts.  LongfellotD. 

20.  The  Summer  looks  out  from  her  brazen 

tow^er. 
Through  the  fiashing  bars  of  July. 

Thompson. 

21.  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so 

dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 

Scott. 

When  faith  Is  lost,  when  honor  dies. 
The  man  is  dead.  Whittier. 

My  schoolroom  lies  on  the  meadow  wide, 
WThiere  under  the  clover  the  sunbeams 

hide. 
Where    the    long    vines    cling    to    the 

mossy  bars. 
And    the    daisies    twinkle    like    fallen 

stars.  Bates. 

24.  The  crowning  fact 
The  brightest  act 

Of  Freedom  is  the  freeman's  vote. 

Whittier. 

25.  The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given. 
And    life    itself    the    inferior    gift    of 

Heaven.  Dryden. 

26.  And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods? 

Macaulay. 

27.  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks. 
No  towers  along  the  steep : 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  waves. 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep.      Campbell 

28.  "WTien  the  heat  like  a  mist  veil  floats. 
And  poppies  flame  in  the  rye. 

And  the  silver  note  in  the  streamlet's 

throat 
Has  softened  almost  to  a  sigh. 

It  is  July.  Sfceet. 

29.  Strike — for  your  altars  and  your  fires! 
Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your 

sires ! 

God,  and  your  native  land! 

Halleck. 

.•JO.  And    feeling    hearts,    touch    them   but 
lightly,  pour 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before! 

Roffers. 

o  1 .  They  love  their  land,  because  it  Is  their 
own. 
And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason 
why.  Hdtteck. 
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imd  the  poppies,  the  dahliaE,  the  sweet 
nd  the  nasturtiums  are  in  full  bloom. 
r  is  full  of  the  hum  of  insects,  birds  dart 
'here  in  search  of  their  food,  and  over 
e  flowers  the  butterflies  hover.  All  in 
is  a  season  of  abundant  life,  and  if  he 
B  the  child  released  from  school  can  learn 
>t  na.ture  in  this  one  month  than  in  sev- 
lODths  of  formal  "nature  study"  in  the 

ial  Days.    Both  Canada  and  the  United 

have  days  for  very  special  obsen-ance 
y.    Canada   celebrates  the   first  of  the 

as  Dominion  Day  (which  see),  the  day 
lich    the    Confederation    Act    went    into 

while  in  the  United  States  July  4  is 
ed  as  Independence  Day  (which  see),  in 
■y  of  the  Declaration  in  which  the  colo- 
nnounccd  Iheir  independence  ot  Great 
I.  The  French  honor  July  14  as  the 
rsary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  (which 
ind  on  some  of  these  celebrations  hun- 

of   prisoners    have    been   pardoned   and 

d.  Three  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes 
n  July  4— Jefferson  and  John  Adams  in 
nd  Monroe  in  1831. 

Y  BEVOLDTION,  an  uprising  of  the 
I   people   against    their   tyrannical    king, 

led  because 

.     On   the 

all  of  Na- 
i  in  Iglo 
le  of  Bour- 
kings  was 
J  in  the 
of  Louis 
.  Both  he 
lis    brother 

adopted  a 

len  in  July! 
Charles    is- 

with    the 

tnd  making 
iry  changes 
laws  regii- 
the    rinhi  COLUMN  OF  JULT 

e,  the  people  of  Paris  rose  in  revolt.  As 
Jt,  Charles  was  dethroned,  and  Louis 
pe,  a  member  of  the  younger  branch  of 
mrbon  family,  was  given  the  crown.    The 
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influence  of  the  July  Revolution  was  felt 
throughout  Europe,  especially  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  Belgians  rei-olted  and  declared 
themselves  independent  of  Hollajid. 

Column  of  July,  a  pillar  of  bronze,  erected 
in  Paris  on  the  site  of  the  famous  Bastille  of 
the  French  Revolution  (see  Bastili-e).  It  was 
designed  as  a  memorial  to  the  651  citizens  who 
fought  and  died  for  the  liberty  of  France,  July 
27,  28  and  29,  1830.  The  names  of  the  revolu- 
tionists are  carved  on  the  column,  and  the 
bodies  of  these  victims  are  entombed  in  the 
vaults  below,  as  are  also  the  bodies  of  those 
who  were  killed  in  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
Ascent  is  made  to  the  top  of  the  column,  154 
feet  above  the  ground. 

JUMNA,  a  great  river  of  Northern  India,  one 
of  the  important  tributaries  of  the  Ganges.  It 
rises  in  the  Himalayas,  flows  in  a  general  south- 
erly direction  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  below 
Allahabad.  Two  canals,  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern Jumna  canals,  lead  from  it,  and  in  the  hot 
season  draw  oB  much  of  its  water  to  irrigate 
the  dry  plains.  Its  toUl  length  is  almost  900 
miles,  and  its  drainage  basin  has  an  area  of 
118,000  square  miles. 

JUMPING  BEAN,  the  seed  of  several  plants 
of  the  spurge  family,  grown  in  Central  and 
Sovith  America.  The  seed  gets  its  peculiar 
name  from  its  activity  when  inhabited  by  the 
full-grown  larva  of  a  certain  gray  moth.  The 
seeds  are  somewhat  triangular  in  shape  and 
are  made  to  roll  from  side  to  side  as  well  as 
to  jump.  They  are  imported  into  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  called  Mexican  jumping/ 
bcant,  or  broncho  bcana.  The  latter  is  a  local 
name  in  the  Southwest. 

JUHCO,  jung'ko,  the  popular  name  for  a 
group  of  "snowbirds,"  the  latter  name  refer- 
ring to  their  habit  of  flying  down  from  the 
North  with  the  first  cold,  snowy  weather. 
They  are_  found  on  both  continents  in  the 
colder  countries,  are  very  common  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  and  some  have  found  their  way  north 
to  Alaska  and  Siberia.  These  plump  little 
birds  have  dull-slate  plumage  and  white  breasts 
and  white  or  flesh-colored  bills.  They  build 
their  nests  low  on  the  ground,  in  meadows  or 
in  hollow  stumps  or  top,  using  grasses,  hairs 
and  feathers.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  a  nest, 
are  white  or  bluish-white,  evenly  marked  with 
small,  brownish  spots.  Their  most  usual  note 
is  something  like  'Isip,  and  their  song  is  low 
and  sweet,  similar  to  the  song  of  the  European 
robin  redbreast. 
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Birthdays 


1.  Ben  Jonson,  1573 

2.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  1773 

3.  George  V  of  Engrland.  18fi5 

4.  George  III  of  England,  1738 

5.  Socrates,   469  b.  c. 

6.  Nathan  Hale,  1758 

8.  Charles  Reade,   1814 
John  Everett  Mlllals,  1829 

9.  John  Howard  Payne,  1792 
10.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  1841 

Robert  Schumann,  1810 


12.  Charles  Klngsley,  1819 

13.  WInfleld  Scott,  1786 
Thomas  Arnold,  1795 

14.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  1812 

15.  Edvard  Grieg,  1843 
17.  John  Wesley,  1703 

22.  H.  Rider  Haggard,  1856 

23.  Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French,  1763 

28.  Henry  VHI  of  England.  1491 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  1712 

29.  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  1577 


Events 


1.  Kentucky  admitted  to  American  Union, 

1792 
Tennessee  admitted,  1796 
Two-cent  postage  established  between 

United    States    and    Great    Britain, 

1908 

2.  Beginning  of  Reign  of  Terror  In  French 

Revolution,  1793 

3.  First  steam   vessel  •  arrived  in   Boston 

from  England,  1840 
Lee  took  command  of  Confederates  at 
Richmond,  1862 

4.  Treaty  of  peace  between  United  States 

and  Tripoli  signed,  1805 

5.  First     public     balloon     ascension,     in 

France,     by     Montgolfler     Brothers, 
1783 

6.  Alsace  annexed  to  Germany,  1871 

8.  Lincoln  nominated  for  President,  1864 
Canada  organized  an  army  of  35,000 
because  of  Fenians 

10.  Navigation  Acts  enforced  in  colonies, 

1664 
King  and  queen  of  Serbia  assassinated, 
1903 

11.  A    committee    appointed    by    Colonial 

Congrress  to  draw  up  Declaration  of 
Independence,  1776 
Public   schools   opened   in    Philippines, 
1906 

12.  City  of  New  York  incorporated,  1665 

13.  Lord     Baltimore    granted    charter     to 

Maryland.   1633 
First  Canadian   Parliament  opened  In 
Ottawa,  1841 

14.  United   States   Congress   decided   on   a 

national  flag.  1777 
Hawaii  organized  as  a   United  States 
territory,   1900 

15.  Arkansas  admitted  to  the  Union,  1836 
Great  Britain  and  United  States  signed 

Oregon  Treaty,  1846 
William    II    became   Emperor   of   Ger- 
many, 1888 


16.  Texas  Congress  agreed  to  terms  of  an- 

nexation to  United  States.  1845 
Santiago,  Cuba,  bombarded,  In  Spanl.«h- 
Amerlcan  War,  1898 

17.  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  1775 

Corner  stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
laid.  1825 

18.  United  States  declared  war  on  Great 

Britain,  1812 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815 

19.  First  assembly  of  Virginia  met,  1619 
Albany  Convention  met.  1754 

West  Virginia  a^^iltted  to  the  Union, 

1863 
Statue  of  Liberty  received  from  France, 

1885 

20.  English    prisoners    perished    In    Black 

Hole  of  Calcutta,  1766 
Michigan  admitted  to  the  Union,  1837 
Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837 
Alaska  sold  to  United  States  by  Russia, 
1867 
22.  Abdication  of  Napoleon,  1815 

Haakon  VII  crowned  king  of  Norway, 

1906 
George  V  crowned  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1911 

24.  John   and   Sebastian   Cabot   found   the 

shores  of  North  America,  1497 
King  Philip's  War  began.  1675 

25.  George  A.  Custer  killed  by  the  Indians 

in  battle,  and  his  command  annihi- 
lated, 1876 

26.  English  Com  Laws  repealed,  1846 

27.  First    telegraph    message    passed    be- 

tween New  York  and  Boston.  1847 

28.  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837 

29.  Magna  Charter  probably  signed  on  this 

day,  1215 
Parliament  authorized  Canada  to  es- 
tablish new  provinces,  1871 

30.  Treaty  of  peace  between  United  States 

and  Algiers,  1815 
Indian  Territory  set  aside  for  Indians. 
1834 


Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 

Dew 

Egg 

Flower 

Nathan  Hale 


For  Study 

Home  Sweet  Home 
Jack-in-the-PulpIt 
June  Bug 
Martin 
Navigation  Acts 


Nest 

Rose 

Sandpiper 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
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1.  Then  let  us.  one  and  all,  be  contented 

with  our  lot ; 
The  June  Is  here  this  morning,  and  the 

sun  is  shining  hot ; 
Oh !  let  us  flU  our  hearts  up  with  the 

glory  of  the  day, 
And  banish  ev'ry  doubt  and  care  and 

sorrow  far  away.  Riley. 

2.  A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June. 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune.        Coleridge. 

3.  It's  surely  summer,  for  there's  a  swal- 

low: 
Come  one  swallow,  his  mate  will  follow. 
The  bird  race  quicken  and  wheel  and 

thicken.  C.  O.  Roaaetti. 

4.  All  green  and  fair  the  Summer  lies. 
Just  budded  from  the  bud  of  Spring. 

Coolidge. 

5.  Oh.  my  love's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June. 

Durna. 

6.  O  summer  day  beside  the  joyous  sea ! 
O  summer  day  so  wonderful  and  white  ! 

Longfellow. 

7.  Then    came    the    jolly    sommer,    being 

dlght 
In    a    thin    silken    cassock,     coloured 
greene.  Spenaer. 

8.  We  bring  roses,  beautiful  fresh  roses, 
Dewy  as  the  morning  and  colored  like 

the  dawn.  Read. 

9.  We   sit   in    the  warm   shade   and    feel 

right  well 

How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blos- 
soms swell ; 

We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot 
help  knowing 

That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  la  grow- 
ing. Lowell. 

10.  Oh.  for  boyhood's  time  of  June. 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon. 

Whittier. 

11.  There  through  the  long,  long  summer 

hours 
The  golden  light  should  lie. 
And  thick  young  herbs  and  groups  of 

flowers 
Stand  in  their  beauty  by.     Bryant. 

12.  Yon  rosebuds  in  the  morning  dew. 
How  pure  amang  the  leaves  sae  grreen  ! 

Burna. 

13.  From  all  the  misty  morning  air,  there 

comes  a  summer  sound. 
A  murmur  as  of  waters  from  skies,  and 
trees,  and  ground.  Gilder. 

14.  (Flag  Day)  — 
Hats  oft: 

Along  the  streets  there  comes 

A  blare  of  buRles.  a  ruffle  of  drums ; 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky  ; 

Hats  off: 

The  flag  is  passing  by  !  Bennett. 

15.  No  price  i.s  set  on  the  lavish  summer; 
June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

Lowell. 

16.  The  idle  butterfly 

Should    rest    him    there,    and    there    be 

heard 
The  housewife  bee  and  humming  bird. 

Bryant. 


17.  It  is  the  month  of  June, 

The  month  of  leaves  and  roses. 

Willia. 

18.  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  Is  still  a-flying. 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  will  be  dying.     Herrick. 

19.  Flowery  June, 
When  brooks  send  up  a  cheerful  tune, 
And  groves  a  joyous  sound.    Bryant. 

20.  Before  green  apples  blush. 

Before  green  nuts  embrown, 
Why,  one  day  in  the  country 
Is  worth  a  month  in  town. 

C.  G.  Roaaetti. 

21.  And  the  stately  lilies  stand 

Fair  in  the  silvery  light. 
Like  saintly  vestals,  pale  In  prayer. 

Dorr. 

22.  And  every  time  a  June  day  dies 

We     sigh,     "PompR     pvpr     Riioh 


again?" 


such    a    day 
Carr. 


23.  O  beautiful,  royal  Rose, 

O  Rose,  so  fair  and  sweet ! 
Queen  of  the  garden  art  thou ! 


Dorr. 


24.  The  lily  has  an  air. 

And  the  snowdrop  a  grace, 
And  the  sweet  pea  a  way. 

And  the  heart' s-ease  a  face — 
Yet  there's  nothing  like  the  rose 

When  she  blows.  Roaaetti. 

25.  The  flowers  are  Nature's  poems. 

In  blue  and  red  and  gold ; 
With  every  change  from  bud  to  bloom, 
Sweet  fantasies  unfold.     Unknown. 

26.  The  grass  so  little  has  to  do — 
A  sphere  of  simple  green. 
With  only  butterflies  to  brood. 
And  bees  to  entertain. 

And  stir  all  day  to  pretty  tunes 
The  breezes  fetch  along. 
And  hold  the  sunshine  in  its  lap. 
And  bow  to  everything.      Dickinaon. 

27.  Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes, 
And  o*er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays. 

Burna. 

28.  What  would  the  rose  with  all  her  pride 

be  worth. 
Were  there  no  sun  to  call  her  bright- 
ness forth?  Moore. 

29.  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  If  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  It  be  in  tune. 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays ; 
Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen 
We  hear  life  murmur,  we  see  it  glisten. 

Lowell. 

30.  June    falls    asleep    upon    her    bier    of 

flowers : 
In  vain  are  dewdrops  sprinkled  o'er  her, 
In  vain  would  fond  winds  fan  her  back 

to  life: 
Her  hours  are  numbered  on  the  floral 

dial.  Larcovi. 
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has  always  been  the  favorite  month  al  poets. 
"The  leafy  month  of  June,"  one  of  them  calls 
it,  and  rightly,  for  during  its  long  days  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  at  their  freshest  and  best, 
and  the  flowers  are  most  plentiful  and  richest 
in  color.  Especially,  in  temperate  climates,  it 
is  the  month  of  roses. 

No  less  tnity  is  June  the  month  of  brides. 
This  is  no  modem  idea,  but  dates  back  to  early 
Roman  days.  May  was  a  particularly  unlucky 
month  for  weddings,  the  ancients  thought,  but 
June,  especially  that  part  when  the  moon  was  at 
the  full,  was  better  than  any  other  moDth.  And 
all  through  the  Middle  Ages  this  superstition 
remained  in  force.  The  beauty  of  the  month, 
and  the  luxuriance  of  its  flowers,  do  indeed  fit 
it  well  for  all  festivities,  as  does  the  fact  that 
in  most  localities  June  has  as  many  days  of 
sunshine  as  any  other  month. 

The  Month's  Histoiy.  It  was  the  Romans 
who  named  June,  which  with  them  was  the 
fourth  month  of  the  year.  Some  authorities 
believe  that  its  name  was  taken  from  that  of 
Judo,  and  this  seems  reasonable  enough,  for 
the  great  queen  of  the  gods  was  the  patron 
deity  of  marriage  (sec  Juno);  but  more  prob- 
ably it  was  derived  from  jutiiores,  for  this 
month  was  specially  dedicated  to  the  younger . 
men,  as  the  preceding  one  was  to  their  elders. 
In  the  time  of  Romulus  (which  see)  the  month 
had  thirty  days.  Later  it  lost  four  of  these 
then  regained  them,  so  when  Julius  Caesar 
began  his  reform  of  the  calendar  it  had  but 
twenty-nine.  He  added  the  extra  day,  and 
ever  since  June  has  had  thirty  days. 

June  Activities.  June  is  a  busy  month  in 
nature,  "Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny 
June"  wrote  Bryant;  when  June  comes  the 
blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees  have  had  their  day, 
and  the  tiny  green  fruit  is  beginning  to  appear. 
The  bees,  too,  are  busy,  carrying  home  honey 
and  helping  to  fertilize  the  flowers,  though 
this  they  do  not  know. 


roadside  flowers,  and  the  mother  birds  brood 
over  their  eggs,  while  their  mates  sing  to  them 
and  bring  them  food, 

June  is  not  so  much  a  time  of  transition  as 
is  May,  for  summer  has  really  come,  but  it  it 
a  season  of  undiminished  activity,  when  the 
"letting  down  and  the  drying  up"  which  come 
in  the  hotter  months  of  July  and  August  have 
not  yet  begun.  No  month  has  more  to  inter- 
est the  children  or  to  draw  them  out-of-doocB. 
The  study  of  the  bee  and  the  butterfly,  of 
many  of  the  sweetest  flowers,  and  of  certain 
phases  of  the  "home-life"  of  the  birds  may 
well  be  undertaken  at  this  time. 

The  lists  of  birthdays,  events  and  suggestiona 
for  study  on  pages  3186  and.  31S7  will  suggest 
to  the  teacher  or  to  the  parent  many  si>ecial 
talks  or  special  exercises  which  can  be  of  vary- 
ing length,  as  befits  the  importance  of  the 
subject, 

JDNEAD,  joono',  the  capiUI  of  Alaska, 
situated  on  the  coast,  about  100  miles  north 
of  Sitka.  The  estimated  population  is  about 
5,000,  and  the  surrounding  country  contains 
as  many  more  white  inhabitants.  Juneau  is 
the  center  of  govemmeat  activities  for  the  ter- 
ritory. The  territorial  legislature  meets  tiiere 
and  most  of  the  government  officials  reside 
there.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  modem  city, 
with  churches,  public  schools  and  police  and 
fire  departments.  It  is  an  important  supply 
station,  and  has  steamship  conoectioD  witJi  all 
the  Alaskan  porta  and  with  Seattle  and  other 
cities  on  Fuget  Sound.    See  Alaska- 

JOKB  BUG,  or  HAT  BEETU,  popular 
names  for  a 'large,  brown  beetle  common  i& 
the  United  States  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  These  beetles  are  seen  principally  at 
night  when,  attracted  by  spots  of  light,  they 
fly  about  street  lamps  in  great  numbers  and 
find  their  way  into  lighted  rooms.  There  tbef 
often  bump  awkwardly  int«  furniture  end  peo> 
pie,  falling  helplessly  to  the  groimd  and  kii^ 
ing  and  struggling  until  they  right  tbemaelvea 
for  another  flight.    They  eat  the  younf  leaves 
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of  trees  and  ahniba  and  often  do  much  damage. 
The  larvae  (yoimg)  are  lai^e  white  gniba  with 
brown  heads,  which  live  in  the  ground  a  year 
or    more,    eating 
the  roots  of  grass 
And  small  plants. 
Strawberry  plants 
are  commonly  in- 
jured   by    them. 
The    larvae    may 
be  destroyed   by 
an    emulsion    of 
dilute    keroeene 
soap,  poured  into 


the 


nd. 


Kerosene  will  also 
kill  the  adults, 
which  may  be 
enticed  into  pans 
of  this  substance 
by  lights  placed 
over  the  utensils. 

,  —  «...««.  n  JUNE  BTJG 

JirMGFRAD,        The   inject    pictured    Is  one 

Switzerland  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  twelve  miles 
south  of  the  village  of  Interlaken.  The  Jung- 
frau,  whose  name  means  maiden,  or  virgin 
mountain,  is  regarded  by  a  great  many  trav- 
elers as  the  most  beautiful  mountain  of  the 
Swiss  Atp:^.  Steep  and  majestic,  and  crowned 
with  snow,  it  rises  13£70  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  ascent  of  this  peak  wus  first  made  in  1811 
by  two  Swiss  brothers;  lalcr  several  other  dar- 
ing climbers  reached  the  top  by  different 
routes.  Any  traveler  can  now  eadiiy,  and  with 
entire  comfort,  reach  ils  summit.  An  electric 
railroad  has  been  con.-iIr>ictcd  which  carries 
passengers  over  11,000  feet  up  the  slopes,  the 
remainder   of   the   trip   being  accomplished  by 

JUNGLE  FOWL,  jung'g'l  /ouf,  the  name  of 
a  group  of  birds  native  to  Soulhern  Asia  and 
the  East  Indies,  from  which  the  ordinary  do- 
mestic fowls  have  descended.  It  ia  supposed 
that  they  were  first  domeslicated  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  original  home  of  these  birds 
was  the  jungle,  a  term  <lerived  from  jan^ata, 
a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  taiighd  wildem^M, 
or  thicket.  The  wild  birds,  which  are  common 
in  India,  run  with  great  speed,  fly  rather  high, 
and  roost  in  trees.  The  hen  cackles  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  our  domestic  fowls,  but 
the  coek  crows  tike  a  bantam  rooster.  The 
nest  is  a  simple  deprei^ion  in  the  ground,  lined 
with  grass,  and  ten  or  twelve  eggs  are  laid. 
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JD'HIPER,  a  group  of  evei^reen  trees  and 

shrubs  of  the  cone-bearing  family,  containing 
about  thirty  species,  which  are  found  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  northern  hemisphere,  ex- 
cept in  the  tropics.  The  common  juniper 
occurs  most  frequently  as  a  shrub  from  two 
to  six  feet  in  height,  and  throughout  its  range 
in  North  America  it  grows  treelike  in  sise 
only  in  a  few  counties  in  Southern  Illinois. 
There  it  attains  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to 
nearly  twenty-five  feet  and  a  diameter  of  from 
six  to  eight  inches.  The  rough  and  thickly- 
branched  trunk  is  clothed  in  a  bark  of  a  deep 
chocolate-brown,  tinged  with  red;  the  lustrous- 
green  leaves  are  narrow  and  sharp-pointed  and 
are  chalky-white  in  the  upper  side,  the  latter 
quality  being  a  characteristic  only  of  this  spe- 
cies. Hound,  bluish-black  berries  that  require 
two  years  to  ripen  are  borne  by  the  common 
juniper. 

Its  wood,  which  ia  hard,  fragrant  and  yel- 
lowish-red, verging  to  brownish  in  the  heart,  ia 
of  value  for  veneering  when  of  sufficient  aize. 
The  dry  twigs,  roots  and  berries  are  used  for 
fumigation,  and  the  berries  are  used  both  to 
flavor  gin  and  in  medicinal  preparations.  From 
the  bark  of  the  plant  ropes  may  be  made,  and 
coarse  baskets  are  woven  from  the  roots  in 


some  parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Another 
important  species  found  in  North  America  is 
the  Virginia  juniper,  or  red  cedar,  whose  beau- 
tiful red  heartwood  ia  extensively  used  in  mak- 
ing lead  pencils  and  furniture.  This  wood 
admir^ly  resists  decay  and  is  utilized  in  mak- 
ing  fence   posts, 

JUNIIFS,  ioon'yux,  LETTERS,  a  series  of 
letters,  seventy  in  all,  signed  "Junius,"  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Public  Advertiter,  be- 
tween 1769  and  1772,  and  caused  a  furor  in 
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English  politics.  Id  them  the  author  boldly 
denounced  the  inefficiency  of  several  leading 
members  of  the  Ministry.  The  Addresa  to  Ike 
King,  published  December  19,  1769,  was  the 
letter  which  caused  the  greatest  sensation.  In 
it  the  king  was  reminded  of  the  tate  of  Charles 
I.  Woodfall,  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the 
letters,  was  prosecuted,  but  was  acquitted, 
"Junius"  made  so  many  enemies  that  he  never 
found  it  safe  to  reveal  his  identity.  The  let- 
ters have  been  ascribed  to  Burke,  Lord  Shel- 
burnc.  Colonel  Barre,  Wilkes,  Lord  George 
Sackville  and  several  others,  but  it  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the 
author.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
position  of  "Junius"  correspond  with  the  his- 
tory of  Francis,  and  the  handwriting  of  ".lun- 
ius"  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Francis,  al- 
though experts  differ  in  their  opinions  on  this 

J0'NO,  the  chief  Roman  goddess  of  classical 
mythology,    identified   with    the   Greek   Hera. 
She  was  regarded  as  queen  of  the  gods  and  of 
heaven,  and  was  also  the  especial  genius  of 
the  female  sex,  worshiped  by  women  as  the 
protectress  of  all 
that    concerned 
marriage  and  the 
birth  of  children. 
She    was    repre- 
sented as  the  jeal- 
ous and  exacting 
wife    of    Jupiter, 
and  her  life  waa 
not  a  very  happy 
one.     She    spent 
a   great    deal    of 
time  in  planning 
punishments    for 
Jupiter's     mortal 

sons.      She    was 

supposed    to    be 

a  very  beautiful, 

matronly  woman. 

In  works   of   art 

Juno  is  sometimes  JUNO 

represented  as  drawn  through  the  air  by  a  pair 

of   sacred   peaeock.s   harnessed   to   her   chariot. 

The  goose  and  the  cuckoo  were  also  sacred  to 

her.    See  Mythology.  f.j.c 

JUNTA,  meaning  osseniWj/,  is  a  name 
given  in  Spain  and  Spanish- American  colonies 
to  a  body  of  persons  combined  for  political 
or  administrati^-e  purposes,  whether  summoned 
by  the  sovereign  or  simply  called  together  on 
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their  own  accord  as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Whig  Junta  of  England  was  an 
organization  of  the  chiefs  of  that  party  in  the 
reigns  of  William  III  and  Anne.  The  iaterior 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  under  Charles 
I,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  modeni 
Cabinet,  was  contemptuously  called  the  Juncta 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Benjamin  Franklin 
organized  a  debating  society  called  the  Junta 
which,  in  1743,  developed  into  the  American 
Philosophical  Society. 

jn'PITEfi,  the  Roman  mythological  nsme 
for  the  king  of  heaven  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Zeus.     Having    by    strength    and    clevemMi 
brought   about  the   overthrow   of   hia  father, 
Saturn,  he  -divided  the   world  with   big  two 
brothers,      giving 
to  Pluto  the  un- 
derworld, to  Nep- 
tune the  sea,  and 
reserving  for  him- 
self the  sky,  with 
supreme      sover- 
eignty over  gods 

married  first  the 
goddess  of  wis- 
dom, Metb,  but 


bee 


1  n  g 


JUPITER 
From  a  bust  In   th 


Vatl- 


alarmed  by 
prophecy  that  his 
first  child  should 
be  wiser  than  its 
father,  he  swal- 
lowed his  wife. 
This  precaution 
proved  vain,  however,  for  shortly  afterward 
there  sprang  from  his  head,  full  grown  and 
full  armed,  the  goddess  Miner\'a,  whose  name 
became  a  synonym  for  wisdom  of  the  highest 
kind. 

As  his  wife,  and  the  queen  of  heaven,  Jupiter 
selected  Juno,  but  her  jealousy  and  dignity 
irked  him  at  times,  and  he  solaced  himself 
with  many  other  wives,  both  among  the  god- 
desses and  among  mortals.  To  him  were  bora 
many  children,  of  whom  the  most  famous  were 
Apollo  and  Diana,  Mars,  Hebe,  the  Fates  and 
the  Muses. 

Greek  artists  represented  this  greatest  of 
their  gods  as  a  bearded  man  of  middle  age, 
handsome  and  majestic  and  generally  benig- 
nant. Beside  ^im  perched  the  eagle,  his  Btrong- 
winged  messenger,  and  in  his  hands  were 
grasped  the  thunderbolts  with  whid)  he  pun- 
ished gods  and  men.    See  Mttholoot. 
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,  the  "giant  planet"  and  Icing  of 
the  aolar  system,  is  the  largest  planet  and  the 
fifth  io  their  order  from  the  Bun.  Its  diame- 
ter, 88,000  milea,  is  almoat  eleven  times  that 
of  the  earth,  its  surface  is  133  times  and  its 
volume  1,355  times  that  of  the  earth.  Its 
density,  however,  is  less  than  one-fourth  that 
of  the  earth.  So  while  it  would  take  more 
than  1,300  earths  to  fill  the  space  occupied  by 
Jupiter,  it  would  take  only  316  earths  to  equal 


JUPITEB  AND  ITS  SATELLITES 

it  io  weight.  If  we  could  imagine  a  huge 
balance  with  Jupiter  in  ooe  scale  pan.  we 
should  ha\'e  to  place  316  earths  in  the  other 
to  balance  it.  A  man  weighing  150  pounds 
on  the  earth  would  weigh  400  pounds  on  Jupi- 
ter. Next  to  the  sun  Jupiter  is  the  lai^est 
body  in  the  solar  system.  Its  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  483.000,000  miles,  over  five 
times  that  of  the  earth. 

Jupiter  is  easily  recognized,  since  it  is,  next 
to  Venus,  (he  brightest  planet,  and  sometimes 
it  rivals  that  planet  in  brightness.  When  seen 
through  an  opera  glass  or  a  small  telescope  it 
appears  sliRhtly  flattened,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence between  its  polar  and  equatorial  diame- 
ters. When  seen  through  a  lurge  telescope 
the  planet  presents  a  beautiful  appearance. 
The  disk  is  marked  with  belts  of  different  col- 
ors which  nm  parallel  to  the  equator.  The 
outline  is  hazy,  showing  thut  the  planet  is 
enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  clouds  and  fog. 
The  light  is  brightest  in  the  center  and  dimin- 
ishes towards  the  edges,  the  side  farthest  from 
the  sun  being  darker  than  the  other.  In  1S78 
a  great  red  spot,  30,000  miles  long  and  7,000 
miles  wide,  was  noticed  and,  until  recently,  this 
was  a  prominent  feature,  but  it  is  now  very 


Jupiter  turns  upon  its  ax  if 

I  once  in  nine  hours 

and  fifty-rivc  minutes,  so  i 

(s  day  is  leas  than 

one-half    of    our   day.      Its 

year,    however,   is 

nearly   twelve   of   our   year 

s.    Its  axis  is  but 

slightly  inclined  to  the  plan 

e  of  its  orbit,  there- 

fore,  the  change  of  season 

must  be  slight  (see 

Seaso-ns). 

1  JVKASSIC  PERIOD 

Sat«llit«i.  Jupiter  is  accompanied  by  nine 
moons,  four  of  which  have  been  discovered 
since  1892.  The  fifth  satellite  was  discovered 
by  Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, and  a  sixth  and  seventh  by  C.  D.  Per- 
rine  of  the  same  institution.  The  eighth 
satellite  was  discovered  in  1908,  and  the  ninth 
in  1914.  The  eighth  has  the  peculiarity  of 
revolving  around  the  planet  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  others.  Romer  made  hia 
great  discovery  of  the  velocity  of  light  by 
obser\'ation  of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of 
Jtipiter.    See  Light. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Jupiter  is  still 
in  a  heated  and  partially  gaseous  condition, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  solid  body  like  Mars  and 
Venus,  but  resembles  the  sun,  except  that  it 
gives  off  much  less  light.  w.fji. 

See  Planet,  for  comparative  ill  sea  of  the 
comparative  Blzea  □(  the  sun  and  the  planets. 

JURA,  joo'ra,  a  mountain  range  extending 
from  northeast  to  southwest  along  the  borden 
of  Switzerland  and  France,  forming  a  high 
plateau  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone 
rivers.  The  German  Jura  begins  at  the  Rhine 
and  extends  about  300  miles  to  the  main  val- 
ley. South  of  the  Rhone  the  chain  is  kitown 
as  the  Jura  Alps,  merging  there  with  other 
branches  of  the  great  Alps  range.  Towering 
peaks  rise  at  intervals,  and  along  the  lower 
elevations  beautiful  lakes  are  formed,  the 
largest  being  Lake  Geneva,  a  famous  resort. 
The  highest  peaks  are  Reculet  and  Crete  de  la 
Nrige,  both  over  5,600  feet  in  altitude. 

Mineral  products  are  scarce  for  so  moun- 
tainous a  country,  although  iron,  copper  and 
salt  arc  mined  in  fair  quantities.  Marble,  ala- 
baster and  granite  are  quarried,  and  the  valu- 
able timber  is  a  source  of  profit,  Lausanne, 
a  beautiful  city,  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mountains.  The  two  chief  rivers  having 
their  source  in  the  chain  are  the  Doubs  and 
the  Ain,  both  French  streams.  The  geologi- 
cal formation  is  chiefly  limestone,  the  mnge 
giving  its  name  to  the  Jurassic,  or  second 
system  in  point  of  age  of  the  geological  periods. 

JURASSIC,  jooras'ik,  PERIOD,  that  divi- 
sion of  geologic  time  immediately  following 
the  Triassic,  The  formations  constitute  what 
is  called  the  Jurassic  System,  and  lie  between 
the  Triassic  below  and  the  Cretaceous  above. 
The  name  is  given  because  of  the  prominence 
of  the  rocks  in  the  Jura  Mountains.  In  North 
America  Jurassic  formations  are  found  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  Alaska. 
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The  close  of  the  period  was  marked  by  great 

upheavals    in    the    western    part    of    North 

America.     At  this  time  the  formation  of  the 

Sierras  and  the  Klamath  mountains  began. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  Is  referred  to 
the  following  articles  In  these  volumes: 

Cretaceous  System  Mesozolc  Era 

Geologry  (for  diagram)      Trlasslc  System 

JURUA,  zhoo roo ah' ,  a  river  of  Brazil  rising 
in  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  flowing  north- 
east to  join  the  Amazon  near  Fonteboa.  It 
has  a  winding  course  of  1,200  miles  through  a 
sparsely-settled  region,  and  is  navigable  for 
about  one-third  of  its  length. 

JURY  AND  TRIAL  BY  JURY.  Trial  by 
jury  is  an  institution  prominent  in  the  history 
of  Anglo-Saxon  resistance  to  oppression.  The 
principle  that  a  freeman  cannot  be  deprived  of 
liberty  or  property  except  by  the  "lawful  judg- 
ment of  his  peers  [equals]"  was  stated  in  the 
Magna  Charta,  1215.  The  English  uprisings 
against  the  Stuart  kings  and  American  rebel- 
lion against  George  III  were  partly  in  oppo- 
sition to  unjust  prosecutions  by  the  Crown, 
abuses  against  which  the  grand  jury  in  particu- 
lar is  a  defense. 

Grand  Jury.  This  is  probably  a  develop- 
ment of  an  Anglo-Saxon  custom  by  which  the 
twelve  senior  thanes  decided  whether  accused 
men  should  submit  to  the  Trial  by  Ordeal  or 
Combat,  or  be  freed.  In  principle  this  old 
institution  agrees  with  the  modem  grand  jury, 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty-three  men,  who  de- 
termine whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
against  an  accused  man  to  justify  a  trial.  They 
do  not  hear  the  defendant's  story,  but  if 
twelve  jurors  believe  that  the  accusations  are 
possibly  correct,  they  call  them  a  true  bill, 
and  he  is  indicted.  As  in  Saxon  days,  the 
jurors  may  rely  on  their  own  knowledge  as 
well  as  that  of  witnesses.  In  the  British  Em- 
pire many  consider  that  the  grand  jury  has 
outlived  its  usefulness,  and  in  some  of  the 
states  of  the  American  Union  it  is  employed 
only  in  emergencies.  The  grand  jury  is  im- 
paneled by  a  judge,  to  whom  it  reports  on  all 
cases  heard  by  it. 

Petit,  or  Petty,  Jury.  This,  the  common 
jury,  decides  from  the  evidence  presented  at 
a  trial  what  are  the  facts.  In  a  criminal  case 
it  renders  a  verdict,  gmlty,  not  guilty,  or,  as 
in  Scotland,  not  proven.  In  civil  cases  it  may 
fix  the  amount  of  damages.  The  petit  jury 
consists  of  twelve  persons. 

The  Norman  conquerors  of  England,  to  gain 
information  necessary  to  the  Crown  (including 


probably  that  contained  in  the  Domesday 
Book),  summoned  the  men  of  a  neighboxiiood 
to  testify.  From  this  custom,  apparently,  the 
jury  developed.  It  was  at  first  confined  to 
land  disputes.  The  twelve  men  thought  most 
familiar  with  the  question  were  summoned; 
if  their  opinion  differed  more  were  called,  until 
twelve  voted  together.  The  jurymen  were 
thus  witnesses  as  well,  whereas,  in  modem 
practice,  a  man  is  considered  an  incompetent 
juryman  if  he  has  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The 
number  in  a  jury  soon  became  fixed  at  twelve, 
who  must  agree  on  the  verdict.  If  they  failed 
they  could  be  carted  to  the  edge  of  the  coun- 
try and  thrown  into  the  ditch.  To-day,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  jury  must  be  uninfluenced  in  its 
conclusions  and  is  locked  in  a  room  until  it 
reaches  its  decision.  The  unanimous  vote  is 
not  required  in  some  countries,  and  not  alwa3r8 
in  England  and  America,  nor  is  twelve  always 
the  number  of  members. 

Though  there  is  considerable  opposition  to 
the  jury  system,  it  still  remains  the  best  arm 
of  the  law.  The  principal  objections  are  that 
it  is  too  slow.  At  each  session  of  court,  a 
number  of  men  are  chosen,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  community;  from 
these  each  jury  is  selected.  Either  side  has  a 
limited  right  to  challenge  and  reject  those  it 
deems  unfit,  and  in  the  United  States  this 
feature  is  carried  to  extremes  not  permitted 
elsewhere,  with  a  consequent  great  loss  of 
time.  The  jury  system  has  been  adopted  in 
modified  form  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Spain. 

Coroner's  Jury.  This  juxy  serves  principally 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  unusual  deaths. 
Like  the  grand  jury,  it  may  declare  that  a 
suspected  person  should  be  held  for  trial  for 
murder.    Six  men  compose  it.  bj£3. 

Consult  Train's  The  Jury  ayatem:  Defects  and 
Proposed  Remedies;  Forsyth's  Trial  by  Jury. 

Related  Snbjeets.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  followinsr  articles  in  these  volumes : 

Battle,  Trial  by  Law 

Coroner  Magna  Charta 

Courts  Ordeal 

Crime  Procedure 

Indictment  Thane 

JUSTICE y  jus' lis,  Depabtment  of,  one  of 
the  executive  departments  of  a  government, 
although  in  some  countries  it  is  known  by 
other  names. 

United  States.  When  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  organised  in  1789,  Congress  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  a  Federal  Attorney- 
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General.  He  was  given  a  salary  of  $1,500  per 
year  and  out  of  this  sum  was  supposed  to  pay 
the  salary  of  an  assistant.  His  duties  were 
limited  to  advising  the  President  and  repre- 
senting the  United  States  government  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  As  these  duties  required 
but  little  of  his  time  the  Attorney-General  was 
not  required  to  live  in  the  capital  city  and  was 
permitted  to  continue  his  private  practice  of 
the  law.  He  was  from  the  first  by  courtesy 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  but  at 
the  same  time  was  not  at  the  head  of  an  execu- 
tive department  as  were  the  other  Cabinet 
members. 

With  the  development  of  the  country  and 
the  growing  importance  of  the  legal  arm  of  the 
executive  branch  there  was  organized  in  1870 
the  Department  of  Justice  on  a  basis  similar 
to  the  other  departments.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral was  placed  at  its  head.  The  Department 
of  Justice  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Judi- 
cial Department;  the  latter  refers  specifically 
to  the  system  of  courts  having  jurisdiction 
*  over  all  cases  in  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party;  naturally  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  close  connection  with  the  entire  Judicial 
Department. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  charged  with 
the  general  superintendency  of  the  eighty-six 
United  States  district  attorneys  and  a  like 
number  of  United  States  marshals  of  all  the 
judicial  districts;  it  examines  the  titles  of  lands 
needed  for  government  purposes — for  custom 
houses,  forts,  dockyards  and  the  like — and  ad- 
ministers the  national  bankruptcy  laws.  The 
Attorney-General  either  through  his  own  office 
or  through  United  States  district  attorneys 
conducts  the  prosecution  of  offenders  against 
.the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  makes  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  of  the  business  of  his 
department,  and  may  make  suggestions  with 
respect  to  new  legislation  needed.  The  head 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  not  only  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
President  but  of  all  the  other  executive  depart- 
ments; legal  opinions  in  writing  upon  questions 
of  law  may  be  demanded  by  any  department 
head;  these  opinions  are  published  from  time 
to  time,  and  are  regarded,  next  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts,  as  authority  on  the  points 
of  law  covered.  The  salary  of  the  Attorney- 
General  is  now  $12,000  per  year.  See  Attor- 
ney-General; Cabinet. 

Canada.  The  Canadian  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  two  representatives  in  the  Ministry, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  (who  is  also  Attorney- 


General)  and  the  Solicitor-General.  Besides 
the  duties  of  giving  legal  advice  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General and  the  government,  and  of 
administering  justice  throughout  Canada,  this 
department  has  the  very  important  task  of 
examining  all  the  laws  passed  in  all  the  prov- 
inces, so  that  the  Governor-General  may  know 
when  to  exercise  his  veto  power.  It  also  ad- 
ministers prisons  and  penitentiaries  and  the 
secret  service.  ej).f. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE,  a  public  officer 
of  a  township  endowed  with  judicial  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  bringing  to  punishment  those  who 
have  violated  minor  laws.  Under  the  consti- 
tution of  some  states  these  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive;  in  others,  they  are 
elected  by  the  people.  The  incumbent  has 
judicial  power  only  in  certain  petty  civil  cases. 
After  arrest,  a  culprit  is  brought  before  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  after  hearing  he  is 
either  discharged  or  held  to  bail  to  answer  the 
complaint,  or,  for  want  of  bail,  is  sent  to  jail. 
In  some  states  where  there  are  no  criminal 
courts  of  record  the  justice  of  the  peace  acts 
only  as  a  committing  magistrate  to  bind  the 
accused  over  to  the  grand  jury,  and  he  has 
no  trial  jurisdiction.  In  many  large  cities  po- 
lice magistrates  take  the  place  of  justices  of 
the  peace. 

JUSTINIAN  I,  jus  tin' i an,  in  full,  Flavius 
ANiaus  Justinian  us  (483-565),  called  The 
Great,  was  a  Roman  emperor  of  the  East, 
whose  reign  was  the  most  brilliant  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  divided  empire.  He  was  bom  in 
the  village  of  Tauresium  in  Illyricum.  In  518 
his  uncle,  a  Thracian  peasant,  became  emperor 
under  the  name  Justin  I,  and  in  527  gave  his 
nephew  a  share  in  the  imperial  power.  When 
Justin  died,  a  few  months  later,  Justinian  was 
crowned  sole  emperor. 

He  restored  to  the  Roman  Empire  a  part 
of  its  former  possessions  by  victories  in  Persia, 
Africa  and  Italy,  but  began  a  labor  of  far 
greater  importance  when  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  laws,  and  directed  ten  learned  men 
to  compile  a  new  code.  The  result  was  the 
Corpus  Juris  CivUis,  or  Body  of  Civil  Law, 
This  and  other  legal  works  which  the  emperor 
caused  to  be  published  were  the  greatest  con- 
tribution of  the  Roman  intellect  to  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world.  Justinian  is  also  famed 
as  a  builder,  for  he  erected  fortresses,  har- 
bors, monasteries  and  the  celebrated  Church 
of  Saint  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  To  obtain 
money  for  these  public  improvements,  he  bur- 
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dened  tLe  people  with  heavy  taxes.  He  died 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  teigD  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three, 

JTFTE,  joot,  the  cheapest  of  all  known  fibera, 
used  extensively  in  makii^  gunny  cloth  and 
sacks.    This  fiber  is  the  product  of  two  closely- 
related  tropical  plants  of  the  same  family  as  the 
baaawood.    They  are  natives  of  India,  which 
produces  the  bulk 
of     the     world's 
supple     of    jute, 
are    cultivated 
elsewhere  in  the 
tropics  to  a  lim- 
ited   extent,    in- 
cluding   a    small 
area  in  the  South- 
ern United  States. 
The  stalk   grows 
to    a    hei^t    of   I 
twelve  or  fifteen    ' 
feet,  and  bears  no 
branches  or  leaves 
except    near    the 
top.      After  the  /"^E 

-     .  ,,  ,  nratich,  leaves  and  Beeo. 

firat  weeding  the 

plant  requires  little  attention.  In  India  it  is  cut 
about  three  months  after  sowing,  while  it  is 
yet  in  blossom.  The  stalks,  stripped  of  leaves 
and  branches,  are  tied  in  bundles  and  ira- 
meised  in  water  until  the  fiber  is  loosened  by 
the  rotting  of  the  outer  bark.  This  process, 
called  Telling,  takes  from  ten  to  twenty  days. 
The  stalks  are  then  beaten  to  free  the  fiber 
from  the  bark,  and  the  fiber  is  cleaned  and 
dried.  That  which  is  designed  for  exporta- 
tion is  pressed  into  bales  weighing  300  pounds 
and  upward. 

Jut«  fiber  is  long,  soft  and  lustrous,  and  can 
easily  be  spun  into  coarse  threads.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, weaker  than  hemp,  does  not  bleach  well, 
and  when  exposed  to  dampness  it  loses  in 
strength.  Aside  from  its  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunny  cloth,  it  is  employed  in  the 
making  of  coaree  curtains,  chair  coverings  and 
other  upholstery  fabrics,  carpets  and  burlap; 
the  finest  threads  are  sometimes  employed  in 
making  imitation  silk  fabrics.  The  fiber  is 
also  made  into  fine  and  coarse  twines,  small 
ropes,  sash  cords  and  other  forms  of  cordage. 
Jute  butts,  the  short  ends  of  the  stalks,  and 
the  rough  fibers  rejected  in  the  preparation  of 
the  fiber,  are  used  extensively  in  paper  making. 

Over  125,000  tons  of  jute  are  imported  annu- 
ally into  the  United  States.  There  are  in  the 
country    over    twenty    establishment    which 
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make  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  gmmr 
cloth.  Tlie  value  of  their  annual  product  L< 
aboat  $10,795,000.  India  jute  sells  for  aboul 
2U  cents  a  pouad,  a  price  which  makes  jut? 
production  in  the  United  States  unprofitable. 
Though  the  plant  thrives  in  the  Gulf  Stales, 
the  American  planter  cannot  compete  sitb 
E^aatem  growers,  because  it  costs  the  fonnei 
vastly  more  to  produce  the  fiber. 

JUTES,  jooU,  a  Teutonic  tribe  from  Den- 
mark who  assisted  the  Augtea  and  Saxoni  in 
their  conquest  of  England  in  the  fifth  cenluo". 
According  to  the  AngioSaxon  Chronkle  the 
first  piratical  band  that  landed  on  the  isUnd 
(a.d.  449)  was  a  company  of  Jutes  led  by 
Hengist  and  Horsa.  The  three  tribes  i^nk 
possession  of  most  of  the  country  except  the 
western  portion,  now  called  Wales,  into  which 


the  remnant  of  the  British  population  ns 
forced  to  retire.  The  name  of  the  Jutes  ii  ftill 
preserved  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland.  North- 
ern Denmark,     See  Andlo-Saxons. 

JUT'LAND,  the  only  portion  ol  Dennurk 
which  is  a  part  of  the  continental  area  of 
Europe.  The  remainder  of  the  country  con- 
sists of  islands.  Jutland  forms  a  peninsulB 
having  the  Skager-Rak  on  the  north,  the  Nortli 
Sea  on  the  west  and  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic 
Sea  on  the  east.  It  was  known  to  the  aoctenu 
as  the  Cimbric  Peninsula,  or  Cbeisotieais 
(which  see).  The  surface  is  low  and  ia  covered 
with  dreary  dunes  and  heaths,  which  miy  hare 
had  its  effect  on  the  temperament  of  the  Jut- 
landers,  a  people  of  somewhat  melancholy  dis- 
position. A  continuous  sandy  beach  runsalcof 
the  west  coast,  and  the  east  shore  is  indent^ 
with  many  bays  and  fjords.  A  railway  line 
extends  through  the  peninsula,  connecting  it 
with  Prussian  Scbleswig  on  the  south,  Oil», 
barley,  rye  and  beetroot  are  cultivated  eiiai- 
sively,  and  the  inhabitants  are  also  eoiaged 
in  cattle  raising  and  dairying.  Tliese  peopl' 
have  preserved  the  manners  and  custonu  oi 
early  times,  and  they  speak  the  Danish  Un- 


i  io  its  Kreetest  purity.  Jutland  has  an 
ot  9398  square  niilea.  about  the  same  aa 
of  Vermont.     Population,  1911,  1,198,450. 
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'VENAL,  Decimis  Junks  Jivenaus.  a 
us  Roman  pool  imiJ  satirist,  bom  at 
niim,  iibout  :i.D.  60.  He  was  an  accom- 
sd  .speaker  during  the   lirst   half   of  his 

After  rhe  accession  of  Trajan  to  the 
le  in  98  lie  bcftan  to  write  satires  in  which 
e,"cribe(I  the  conditions  of  Ufc  at  Rome 
extraoniimiry  force.  His  first  nine  poems 
■ge  in  powerful  terms  his  violent  indigna- 
arou!<('d  by  ihc  comipt  Roman  life  that 
cnew;  the  remaining  seven  are  moral 
B.     Gifford   and    Drj'den   have   tninsluted 

of  his  satires,  and  Johnson  has  imitated 
of  them  in  his  London  and  the  Vanity  iij 
an  Whthx. 

VENILE,  ju'vrnil,  CODRT,  a  special 
,  for  the  (rial  of  cases  involving  children 
ha%e  eonimitttd  crimes  or  misdemeanors, 
herwL'c  conducted  themselves  in  a  man- 
ontrm  lo  the  public  standards  of  pro- 
i      The  ju\enilc  court   is  the  logical  out- 

of  moilrrn  methods  of  dealing  with  crime. 

not  'o  nian\  Acirs  ago  that  a  child  of 
en  or  fourteen  who  stole  a  loaf  of  bread 
18*.  he  Ha>  hungrj  would  be  given  a  jail 
nee  During  !in  term  of  confinement  he 
J  be  m  <.on.-(ant  a-socialion  with  grown 
man\  of  tlimi  experts  in  crime — murder- 
hici'-   forgt  r-   wifi-bculcrs,  swindlers  and 

cnminjl-'  of  ill  kinds.  The  prison  sys- 
of  Ihe  eirK  nineteenth  century  was  of 
a   nature   thai    it   now   seems   almost   as 
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though  the  state  had  been  deliberately  trying 
to  teach  youthful  oRenders  all  it  could  about 

Society  to-day  recc^niiea  that  its  methods 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  were  wrong. 
It  recognixea  the  fact  that  children  are  seldom 
instinctively  criminals,  but  that  they  violate 
the  law  usually  as  the  result  of  bad  example. 
The  boy  who  plays  baseball  in  a  city  street 
is  technically  a  violator  of  the  law,  and  he  has 
sometimes  been  arrested  for  his  fault;  but  to- 
day, e\'en  when  the  offense  is  a  more  serious 
one,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  interpret 
the  offense  from  the  child's  viewpoint.  If  the 
child  is  actiwlly  at  fault  it  is  the  duty  of  so- 
ciety to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offense  and, 
if  possible,  remove  the  cause.  To  do  this  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  child  from  association 
with  criminals,  and  so  far  as  possible  from  the 
atmosphere  which  suggests  crime.  The  care- 
free, often  depraved  crowds  which  fill  the 
police  courts  are  a  harmful  influence  from 
which  the  child  offender  is  shielded  by  the 
juvenile  court.  The  prime  objects  of  the  juve- 
nile courts,  therefore,  are  to  separate  the  child 
offender  from  the  adult,  to  make  the  courts 
an  agent  of  reform  as  well  as  punishment,  and 
to  keep  the  child  free,  whenever  possible,  from 
the  shame  of  a  prison  sentence. 

The  First  Juvenile  Comts.  Various  people 
and  various  countries  have  claimed  the  credit 
for  establishing  the  first  juvenile  court,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  institution  is  the  result  of 
gradual  growth.  The  first  step  was  taken  by 
Massachusetts  in  1869,  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
bation law,  but  the  law  was  not  strictly  en- 
forced. The  idea  of  separate  courts  for  chil- 
dren was  first  adopted  in  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 
tralia, in  189S,  and  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  later 
in  the  same  year.  In  the  next  year,  1899,  the 
fir^t  ju^'enile  court  in  the  United  States  was 
established  in  Chicago.  This  court  is  not  b 
separate  organization,  but  a  division  of  the 
Circuit  Court.  Denver  has  a  juvenile  court 
which  was  established  in  IS90  as  a  separate 
institution.  Through  the  remarkable  person- 
ality of  its  judge,  Benjamin  B.  Liodsey  (which 
see},  this  court  has  become  perhaps  the  most 
famous  juvenile  court  in  the  world.  In  1903 
the  Denver  court  announced  its  right,  under 
what  is  known  as  its  chancery  court  powers, 
(o  appoint  a  woman  as  a  sort  of  referee  to  sit 
with  the  judge  in  the  trial  of  girl  cases.  In 
1909  the  Colorado  legislature  passed  the  first 
statute  law  confirming  this  practice.  In  1913, 
in  the   absence   of  any   such  statute   law,  but 
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under  chancery  powers  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  Denver  court,  the  Chicago  court  ap- 
pointed a  woman,  with  the  title  of  assistant 
judge,  to  hear  cases  of  girls.  From  Denver 
and  Chicago  the  idea  of  the  juvenile  court 
spread  rapidly,  even  to  England  and  other 
European  countries,  but  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  distinctly  American  contribution  to 
social  progress. 

How  the  System  Operates.  Whenever  pos- 
sible the  judge  places  the  juvenile  offender  on 
probation.  This  means,  in  short,  that  he  is 
given  another  chance.  He  may  be,  and  almost 
invariably  is,  required  to  report  regularly  to 
a  probation  oflScer.  The  latter  visits  the  boy's 
or  girl's  home  and  investigates  the  conditions 
in  which  he  lives.  As  a  rule  it  is  considered 
best  to  keep  probationers  at  home,  but  there 
are  some  homes  in  which  no  child  could  grow 


up  in  decency  and  honesty.  In  such  cases  the 
judge,  after  investigation,  sends  the  child  to 
a  reform  school  or  similar  institution.  The 
probation  officers  in  New  York  and  a  few  other 
cities  are  paid  by  the  city,  but  in  many  com- 
munities they  are  unpaid  volunteers.  Prob- 
ably one-half  of  all  the  boys  who  are  arrested 
are  released  on  probation,  one-fourth  are  sent 
to  institutions,  and  nearly  all  of  the  remainder 
are  released  unconditionally.  Among  girls  a 
larger  percentage  is  sent  to  institutions,  chiefly 
because  a  home  which  fails  to  keep  a  girl  in 
the  right  path  is  in  most  cases  a  poor  guaran- 
tee for  the  future.  The  experience  of  juvenile 
court  judges  indicates  that  good  home  influ- 
ence rarely  results  in  a  girl's  arrest.         bjiJj. 

Consult  Flexner  and  Baldwin's  Juvenile  Courts 
and  Probation;  Breckenridgre  and  Abbott's  De- 
linquent Children  and  the  Home. 
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E,  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, derived  from  the  Phoenician  kapk,  which 
was  in  form  a.  K  turned  backward.  The  name 
kaph  means  hollow  of  Ike  hand,  and  it  may  be 
that  ID  some  way  the  letter  form  attempted 
to  represent  this,  although  the  resemblance  is 
not  etrong.  The  Greeks  adopted  the  letter  and  called  it  kappa;  when  they  began  to 
write  from  left  to  right  injstead  of  from  right  to  left,  as  did  the  Phoenicians,  they  turned 
it  around,  giving  it  practically  ita  present  form.  In  sound,  also,  it  was  identical  with 
modem  k.  The  Romans  used  e  to  represent  the  hard,  guttural  sound,  and  had  in  conse- 
quence no  use  for  k,  though  they  used  it  in  a  few  foreign  words.  It  was  not  until  the 
Normans  introduced  in  England  the  soft  sound  of  c  that  k  came  to  have  any  particular 
importance  io  the  English  language,  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  used  in  worda  in 
which  the  sound  of  c  might  be  ambiguous. 

K  has  only  one  sound  in  English,  and  is  silent  before  n,  as  in  such  words  as  knife. 
It  is  frequently  used  after  c  nt  the  close  of  a  syllable  to  assure  against  mispronunciation, 
if  a  vowel  follows.  Thus  lack  would  be  correctly  pronounced  if  the  k  were  omitted,  but 
the  participles  lacking  and  lacked  would  not  be. 


KAABA,  or  CAABA,  kah'aba,  the  most 
sacred  shrine  of  Mohammedanism,  toward 
w*hich  Mussulmans  turn  their  faces  in  prayer. 
It  is  a  cube-shaped,  flat-roofed  building,  in  the 
center  of  the  Grcut  Mosque  at  Mecea.  In  the 
northeast  comer  is  set  the  famous  "black 
stone."  This  stone  is  of  irregular  oval  shape, 
I  about  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  prob- 
ably of  meteoric  origin.  When  Mohammed 
returned  triumphantly  to  Mecca,  he  destroyed 
all  the  idols  found  in  the  Kaaba,  which  had 
fallen  into  pagan  use,  but  spared  the  "black 
stone"  which  has  since  been  held  in  extreme 
veneration  by  all   Mussulmans. 

KABUL,  or  CABDl,  kah'bool.  or  kabool', 
an  ancient  city,  the  capital  and  largest  city  ot 
Afghanistan,  situated  on  the  Kabul  River, 
about  300  miles  northeast  of  Kandahar.  The 
city  is  divided  and  subdivided  by  walls  with 
narrow  gates,  and  it  has  an  arsenal  and  a  mint. 
Carpels  and  shawl.'^  are  manufactured,  and  large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  grown  in  the  vicinity. 
Caravans  journeying  between  Persia  and  India 
pass  through  the  city.    In  it  is  published  the 


Court  Gazelle,  the  only  newspaper  printed  in 
AfghanisUn.  From  Kabul,  in  18S0,  Lard  Rob- 
erta started  on  his  memorable  march  to  Kanda- 
har. It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1S39  and 
again  in  1S79.  Population,  about  150,000.  See 
Afghanistan,  subhead  History. 

EADIAK,  or  EODIAE,  kahdvak',  the 
largest  ot  the  Alaskan  group  known  as  the 
Kadiak  Islands,  situated  east  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula,  and  separated  from  it  by  Shelikof 
Strait.  It  has  an  area  of  about  36,000  square 
miles,  nearly  as  great  aa  that  of  the  state  of 
Indiana.  Lumber  is  abundant,  the  harbors  are 
good  and  salmon  is  caught  in  great  quantities. 
Cattle  farming  was  recently  introduced  with 
success  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  largest  species  of  bear  in  the 
world,  the  Kadiak,  ia  found  on  this  island. 
Karluk,  with  550  inhabitants,  is  the  largest 
town.    See  Alaska. 

KAFFIRS,  kal'crt,  meaning  unbelieveTs,  is 
a  word  applied  by  the  Arabs  of  Africa  to  the 
fighting  races  with  whom  they  coroe  into  con- 
flict in  Southeastern  Africa.    It  is  now  limited 
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to  the  tribes  iohabitiog  Zululaod,  a  part  of 
Portuguese    East   Africa,   and    the    whole    of 

Natal.  Kaffirs  live  in  conical-shaped  huta,  with 
a  ground  plan  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  and  one  opening  two  feet  high  by 
eighteen  inches  wide,  which  serves  as  door, 
window  and  chimney.  Their  food  is  com 
meal  muah  (mealie),  with  an  occasional  addi- 
tion of  fresh  beef.  The  men  raise  cattle  and 
engage  in  hunting,  while  the  women  of  the 
tribes  do  the  garden  and  field  work.  Kaffirs 
are  lighter  in  color  than  the  negroes,  and  their 
heads  are  shaped  more  like  those  of  Europeans. 
See  ZvLULAND. 

KAFIB  COSH,   or  KAFFIK  CORN,   kah'fer 
or  kaf'ir,  is  a  variety  of  solium,  belonging 
to  the  grass  family.    It  contains  no  saccharine, 
or  sweetening  principle,  and   is   called   grain 
sorghum  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sweet  sor- 
ghums   from   which   S3'rup    is 
extracted.      Kafir    com    was 
first  raised  in  the  south-cen- 
tral part  of  Africa,  in  Kaf- 
fraria,  a  region  inhabited  by 
the  tribe  known  as  Kafirs,    It 
reaches  &  height  of  from  five 
to  ten  feet,  and  bears  a  heavy 
head  full  of  grain.     It  has  been 
raised  in  the  dryer  portions  of 
the  United  States  with  great 
success  and  is  now  a  staple 
product   in  the   West,     The 
yearly    crop    from    American 
farms    is    worth    $12,000,000. 
Kafir   com   contains   a    lai^e 
percentage   of   starch,   and   is 
desirable  as  a  fattening  food 
for  live  stock,  KAFIR  CORN 

EAISBfi,  ki'icr,  from  the  Latin  Cae»ar,  in 
reference  to  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  is  the  German 
word  tor  emperor.  The  custom  of  adding  Cae- 
sar to  the  name  of  the  ruling  Roman  sovereign 
was  legalized  by  Diocletian  and  spread  to  Ger- 
many after  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Thereafter  the  custom  languished,  but  was 
revived  by  Charlemagne  in  800.  When  Wil- 
liam I  of  Prussia  became  German  emperor  in 
1871  he  assumed  the  title,  which  hus  passed 
to  his  successors.  In  point  of  present-day 
interest  the  most  remarkable  of  the  German 
kaisers  is  William  II,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  1888.  The  Russian  title  czar  cornea  from  the 
same  root  word. 

KAISEfi-BLUME,.  ki'zcr  bloo  me,  CORM- 
FLOWER  or  BATCEELOS'S  BDTTOH,  an  an- 
nual plant  whose  long,  slender  stem,  from  two 
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to  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  bears  a  ahaRf, 
ragged-looking  flower,  usually  of  a  ahaded-blue 
color.  In  Central  Europe  this  Sower  is  a  weed, 
and  infests  the  wheat  6elda. 

The  Kaieer-blume  has  many  atones  told  of 
it.  When  Louise  of  Prussia  was  escaping  froa 
Berlin  at  the  advance  of  Napoleon's  army,  At 
kept  her  children  quiet  and  comfortable  by 
making  chains  of  cornflowers  for  them.  One 
of  the  children  afterward  became  Wilhehn  I, 
and  he,  in  remembrance  of  the  day,  proclainud 
the  cornflower  the  national  flower  of  German]'; 
from  this  incident  it  gets  ita  name  Kaiaa- 
blume,  or  Kaiter'a  flower. 

It  is  also  sometimes  called  Centmirea,  ivm 
the  l^end  that  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  healed  the 
wounds  of  Hercules  with  it. 

KAISER  WILHELM,  W  zer  vtCheln, 
CANAL,  more  popularly  known  as  the  Km. 
Canai,,  is  a  notable  German  waterway.  It 
extends  in  a  southwesterly  direction  acron  the 
lower  part  of  the  peninaula  of  Schlesw^-Hol- 
stein,  connecting  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
seas.  The  lei^h  of  the  catial  is  a  little  over 
sixty  miles,  and  it  shortens  by  200  miles  the 
trip  around  Denmark.  At  the  eastern  end, 
on  the  Baltic  Sea,  b  Schonbe^,  close  to  Kiel; 
the  latter  is  the  naval  headquarters  of  the 
German  Empire.  At  the  western  end,  irtuch 
opens  into  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  River,  ii 
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Brunsbiittel,  near  the  newer  naval  boae  U 
Wilhelmsha\'cn.  The  ports  are  connected  hf 
rail  with  the  large  manufacturing  dtks  of  the 
country. 

The  first  work  on  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Caul, 
whose  great  advantage  was  foieaeen  by  Bin 
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,  cost  $39,000,000.  It  was  begun  in  1887, 
[len  finished  in  1895  was  190  feet  wide  at 
rface  and  29^  feet  deep.  When  dread- 
:s  were  built  for  the  navy  it  was  found 
nal  was  not  large  enough  to  accommo- 
iem.  Accordingly  it  was  enlarged,  being 
140  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  330  feet 
it  the  siuface  and  thirty-six  feet  deep, 
!  largest  warships  could  pass  through, 
the  second  completion  of  the  canal  it  was 
ly  opened  by  Emperor  William  II  on 
24,  1914,  six  weeks  before  the  War  of 
ations  began.  When  this  conflict  broke 
e  canal  was  ordered  closed  to  commerce 
he  conclusion  of  hostilities.  h.m. 

«AHARIy     kahlahhah're,    DESERT,    a 

of  central  Southern  Africa,  occupying 
j{  Bechuanaland  and  part  of  the  former 
m  Southwest  Africa.  It  is  a  basin  per- 
100  miles  wide  and  600  miles  long,  and 
vated  over  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
parts  of  it  are  thinly  covered  by  tufts  of 

other  parts  with  scrubby  trees.  The 
s  include  both  Bushmen  (which  see)  and 
>-called  Ba-kalaharis,  who  grow  water- 
s  and  pumpkins  and  have  herds  of  goats. 
)aboon,  buffalo,  gnu,  hippopotamus,  gi- 
leopard,  lion,  rhinoceros,  elephant  and 
are  among  the  animals  native  to  the 
.  On  the  map  appear  a  few  lakes,  in- 
g  Lake  N'gami  at  the  northwest,  but 
are  only  shallow  salt  ponds,  which  re- 
the  drainage  of  the  rains  which  fall  on 
iter  edges  of  the  desert.  Artesian  wells 
jeen  bored  in  a  few  places  by  the  British. 
Calahari  was  the  scene  of  part  of  Living- 
3  journeys. 

LAMAZOO,  kalamazoo' ,  Mich.,  an  im- 
it  railway  center  in  the  southwestern 
)f  the  state,  noted  for  its  celery-raising 
,ry.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kalamazoo 
,  in  Kalamazoo  County,  of  which  it  is 
ounty  seat,  twenty-eight  miles  west  of 
;  Creek,  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Grand 
s  and  104  miles  northeast  of  Chicago, 
portation  is  provided  by  the  Michigan 
il,  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  branch 
!  Pennsylvania  System,  the  Grank  Trunk 
he  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 
ic  service  is  provided  to  cities  as  far 
as  Grand  Rapids  and  as  far  east  as  De- 

In  freight  and  express  tonnage  Kala- 
)  ranks  third  in  the  state,  being  exceeded 
)y  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids.    The  popu- 

increased  from  39,437  in  1910  to  48,886 
ral  estimate)   in  1916;  about  16,000  are 


foreign  bom,  of  whom  12,000  are  Hollanders. 
The  area  is  eight  square  miles. 

Parks  and  Drives.  Kalamazoo  is  located  on 
both  sides  of  the  Kalamazoo  River,  which 
winds  its  way  through  a  rich  agricultural  val- 
ley. From  the  river,  broad,  tree-shaded  ave- 
nues lead  to  the  highlands,  where  some  of  the 
public  institutions  and  beautiful  residences  are 
situated.  The  park  system  comprises  eighty- 
five  acres.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  Bronson 
Park,  with  its  "mound,"  a  relic  of  the  Mound 
Builders;  Milhom  Park,  Recreation  Park  and 
Oakenwood  Park  are  among  the  other  pleasure 
and  recreation  grounds. 

Buildings  and  Institutions.  The  most  nota- 
ble buildings  are  those  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions, among  which  are  the  Western  State 
Normal  School,  with  its  spacious  grounds, 
Kalamazoo  College,  Nazareth  Academy,  the 
New  Central  high  school  and  East  Avenue 
school.  Besides  these,  the  city  has  several 
parochial  schoob,  business  colleges,  Barbour 
College  for  boys  and  two  branch  libraries. 
Public  buildings  worthy  of  mention  are  a  court- 
house, with  its  park,  a  post  office,  and  the 
Van  Deusen  Library,  with  48,000  volumes.  The 
State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  located  here. 

Industry  and  Manttfacture.  The  celery-rais- 
ing industry,  for  which  Kalamazoo  is  famous, 
employs  several  hundred  people,  chiefly  Hol- 
landers, and  the  annual  output  amounts  to 
about  $2,000,000.  In  the  line  of  manufacture 
it  is  equally  well  known,  as  the  fame  of  its 
paper  mills,  which  employ  6,000  people,  has 
traveled  far.  Sixteen  of  these  ^ills  are  located 
in  Kalamazoo  and  vicinity,  1,200  tons  being 
the  normal  daily  output.  The  allied  paper 
industries  are  also  important  and  extensive; 
these  include  envelope,  paper-box,  label  and 
stationery  factories.  Two  of  the  seven  playing- 
card  factories  in  the  United  States  are  located 
here.  Few  cities  of  the  size  of  Kalamazoo  have 
such  varied  products,  from  heavy  boilers  and 
engines  to  automobiles  and  accessories,  foundry 
products,  garments,  sporting  goods  and  musical 
instruments.  The  Kalamazoo  River  furnishes 
abundant  power  for  manufacture. 

History.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
1829  by  Titus  Bronson,  and  named  Bronson,  in 
his  honor;  his  original  home  is  in  a  park  which 
bears  his  name.  There  are  many  legends  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  name  the  city  bears  at 
present ;  the  accepted  one  is  that  it  is  an  Indian 
name  signifying  Place  of  the  Boiling  Pot,  as  in 
the  vicinity  occur  hutidreds  of  bubbling  little 
springs.     Though  the  name  is  rhythmic  and 
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fallj  merrily  on  the  ear,  no  other  city  has  taken 
it  or  any  variation  of  it.  Kalamazoo  was  in- 
corporated as  a  vJIIuKC  in  IS43,  and  received 
its  city  charter  in  1884.  os.-x. 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  kali'dokskope,  a  name 
derived  (ram  three  Greek  worda,  kaloe,  meaning 
beautiful;  ciiion,  form,  and  skopeo,  1  see.  A 
kaleidoHCOpc  is  an  instrument  with  which  we 
Bee  objects  in  beautiful  forms.  It  is  an  optical 
toy,  invented  by  David  Brewster  in  1817,  con- 
sist inR  of  a  tube  within  which  are  three  glass 
plates  that  serve  as  mirrors.  These  plates  ex- 
tend the  whole  lentrth  of  the  tube  and  make 
an  angle  of  C0°  with  one  another.  The  tube  is 
closed  at  one  end  by  a  metal  plate,  with  a 
small  hole  in  its  center,  and  this  is  known  as 
an  eyepiece.  At  the  other  end  there  are  two 
glass  plates,  one  being  of  clear  glass  and  the 
other  of  ground  glass,  the  one  of  clear  glass 
being  closer  to  the  eye.  Fragments  of  col- 
ored glass  or  beads  lie  between  these  plates, 
which  is  called  an  object-box.  When  the  tube 
is  slightly  shaken  and  the  eye  is  applied  to  the 
aperture,  aymnietrical  and  beautiful  figures 
are  produced  by  the  mirrors.  No  two  figures 
are  ever  quite  alike.  Designers  often  make 
tise  of  tliis  instrument  to  give  them  patterns  for 
earpet^,  wall  paper,  and  designs  for  various 
fabrics. 

KALMIA,  kal'mia,  a  group  of  North  Ameri- 
can evergreen  shrubs  of  the  heath  family,  of 
which    the    best    known    is    the    popular    and 
beautiful  mountain   laurel.     This  ornamental 
plant  ranges  from  New  Brunswick  to  Louisiana, 
but    flourishes 
most  abundantly 
in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.     Its 
dark,    glossy 
leaves,  pointed  nt 
the  ends  and  ol>- 
long  in  shape,  are 
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making  wreatli!;. 
for  they  arc 
highly  decorative 
in  effect,     ^louu- 

tain  laurel  grows  from  three  to  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  is  often  found  in  thickets  so  dense 
rhat  one  cannot  p.<)ss  through  them.  The  flow- 
ers are  bowl-shaped,  with  five  short,  broad 
lobe*,  and  are  pink,  while  or  purple  in  color. 
IWaii.^  of  its  beautiful  blos»>m£  and  foliage. 
)he  laurel  is  often  found  in  pariis.  and  is  util- 
ited  in  lind^-Hpc  ganlening. 
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Another  species  of  kslmia,  which  gron  in 
northern  swamps,  bears  pale-lilac  blonoae; 
under  the  name  of  mountain  laurel  this  ia  tlie 
state  flower  of  Connecticut.  Sheep  lurtl, 
ranging  from  Newfoundland  to  Geoijia,  ii  ■ 
small  species  of  kalmia  whose  leaves  are  pa- 
Bonous  to  sheep. 

KALHUCKS,  or  CALHVCES,  k(tl'mvkt,t 
western  branch  of  the  Mongolian  race,  oriji- 
nally  were  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia,  but  no* 
dwell  not  only  in  nuny  parts  of  the  ChincK 
Empire  but  also  in  Western  Siberia  and  SoiMb- 
western  Russia.  They  are  a  wandering  peofk, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  efforts  of  the 
Russian  government  to  develop  them  into 
agriculturists.  They  are  brave  warrion  ud 
daring  horsemen,  and  many  of  them  are  mem- 
bers of  famous  Cossack  regiments  in  the  Rib- 
sian  army.  A  fuU-blooded  Kalmuck  is  drat 
of  stature  and  broad-ehouldered,  with  a  Uip 
head,  straight  black  hair,  and  a  fiat,  round  bee 
with  marked  Mongolian  characteristics.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  ChriBlijais 
and  Mohammedans,  the  Kalmucks  are  Bud- 
dhists. 

KALSOHIIfE,  a  form  of  the  word  ealmmMt, 
but  lacking  good  authority.    See  Calchunk. 

KAMCHATKA,    a   large    peninsula   in  tbt 
northeastern  part  of  Asia,  which,  together  witk 
the  Kurile  Islands,  almost  completely  sepaislei 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  is  larger  than  the  state  of  Colorado,  having 
an  area  of  104,433 
square  miles.     A 
range  of  volcanic 
mountains  ex- 
tends from  north 
to  south,  and  the 
highest  point  on 
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Itchinskayi 
16.920  feet  above  the  sea.  Petropavlorsk,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  finest  natunl 
harbors  in  the  world.  The  climate  is  serer^ 
winter  extending  over  a  period  of  nine  mootlM^ 
and  frost  being  frequently  felt  even  in  summO'. 
Bear,  sable,  fox,  beaver,  otter,  seal  and  nlman 
abound  and  the  dog  is  the  only  domestic  aa>> 
mal.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  chief  oceii- 
pations  of  the  inhabitants,  coBBtsting  ptindpaOr 
of  Kamcfaadales  and  Ruasiana.  Populatioa; 
about  7500. 

KAlCEBim,  or  CAHKBOON,  koktitantm', 
a  German  proieetotste  cd  West  Africa,  wiadk 
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wu  taken  by  the  British  during  the  progreea  of 
the    War   of   the    Nations.     It    Ilea    between 
French  Congo  on  the  east  and  British  Nigeria 
on  the  nest  and 
extends  from  the 
Atlantic     coast 
northeastward  to 


the 
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shore  of  Lake 
Chad.  It  is 
roughly  triangu- 
lar in  shape,  with 
the  northern  ex- 

tnnily  the  .,.,.  I-OCATION  MAP 

The  frontier  between  Nigeria  and  Kamerun 
was  settled  by  an  agreement  signed  in  London 
in  1913.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Buea, 
the  government- being  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor and  local  council.  The  moat  important 
trading  towns  are  Duala,  Rio  del  Rey,  Kribi, 
Victoria  and  Campo;  Belllown  and  Aquatown 
are  the  largest  naliie  settlements.  There  are 
four  government  schools.  Bantu  negroes  live 
near  the  eoaat ;  Sudun  negroes,  inland.  Includ- 
ing 107JI70  square  acres  ceded  by  France  in 
1911,  Kamerun  has  an  area  of  298,400  square 
miles;  it  is  therefore  larger  than  Texas. 

The  coast  region  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  there 
are  valuable  plantations  of  cocoa,  coffee  and 
rubber.  There  is  also  an  active  trade  in  palm 
oil  and  ivory.  Experiments  have  recently  been 
made  in  Victoria  in  the  cultivation  of  vanilla, 
cloves,  ginger,  pepper  and  other  products.  The 
colony  is  rich  in  hardwood,  and  ebony  is 
abundant.  Iron  and  gold  are  found,  and  cattle- 
misjng  is  successfully  carried  on.  There  are 
about  150  miles  of  riiilway  lines  in  operation; 
other  proposed  lines  were  hailed  by  the  War 
of  the  Nations.  In  1913  a  cable  to  Germany 
was  opened.  The  while  population  is  2,000;  the 
natives  number  neurly  3.000,000. 

KAH'LOOPS,  a  city  in  British  Columbia, 
the  chief  settlement  in  the  Thompson  Valley, 
a  port  of  entry  and  the  judicial  center  of  the 
Yale  District.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  north  and  south  bnmchcs  of  the  Thompson 
River;  its  name  is  an  Indian  word  for  con- 
^uence.  It  is  a  division  point  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  about 
midway  between  Vancouver  and  the  Alberta 
boundary;  the  former  is  250  miles  by  rail  to 
the  southwest,  and  the  latter  is  273  mites  east. 
Kami  oops  is  also  served  by  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  which  has  established  a 
division  point  at  Kami  oops  Junction,  three 
miles  away,  and  runs  its  trains  to  Kamloops. 
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Kamloops  is  the  supply  center  for  a  large 
mining,  ranching  and  hunting  district.  It  is 
also  the  governmental  center,  and  in  addition 
to  the  county  court  has  a  Dominion  lands  of- 
fice and  a  provincial  registry  office.  A  S500,000 
hydroelectric  plant  is  owned  by  the  city. 
Kamloops  was  founded  in  ISll  as  a  trading 
post  of  the  Northnrest  Company,  and  a  perma- 
nent settlement  was  not  established  until  a 
decade  later.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1S92.  In  the  early  days  it  grew  slowly,  but 
after  the  mines  in  this  region  were  opened  it 
prospered  rapidly.  Population  in  1911,  3,772; 
in  191Q,  estimated,  5,000. 

EAHAEA8,  kan'akahx,  or  kanak'ahx,  the 
Hawaiian  word  for  men,  is  the  name  at  lirst 
applied  by  white  sailors  and  traders  to  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
later  to  all  slaves,  contract  laborers,  etc.,  of  the 
tropical  Pacific  islands,  without  distinction  of 
origin.  The  word  now  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"coolie,"  "contract  laborer,"  etc.,  but  has  no 
vogue  except  in  Pacific  islands. 

KAHB,  EusHA  Kent  (1820-1857),  an  Ameri- 
can physician  who  became  famous  as  an  Arctic 
explorer,  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Shortly 
after  his  graduation  in  1842  from  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
became  surgeon  to  the  American  embassy  in 
China.  After  extended  travels  through  India, 
Egypt  and  the  continent  of  Europe  he  re- 
turned to  America  in  I84S,  and  was  employed 
in  the  government  survey  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  senior  medi- 
cal officer  to  the  Grinnell  Expedition  in  the 
unsuccessful  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin 
(which  see).  On  the  return  of  the  expedition 
Kane  published  The  United  Stalea  Grinnell 
Expedition  in  Search  oj  Sir  John  Frai^lin — a 
Pereonal  Narraiive.  In  1853  he  resumed  the 
search,  and  the  Advance,  under  Kane's  com- 
mand, remained  frozen  in  the  ice  for  twenty-one 
months  in  latitude  79°  north.  The  ship  was 
finally  abandoned  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  the  party  pushed  on  to  the 
Danish  settlements  in  Greenland,  about  1,300 
miles  distant,  in  boats  and  sledges.  Kane 
reached  New  York  in  November,  185S.  In 
1856  he  published  The  Second  Grinnell  Expedi- 
tion. Failing  in  health  he  sailed  for  Cuba,  and 
died  there. 

KANGABOO,  kan^f  garoo' ,  the  native  name 
of  a  curious,  strangely-shaped  animal  of  Aus- 
tralia and  neighboring  islands.  There  are  forty 
known  species,  varying  in  siee  from  that  of  a 
hare  to  a  height  of  seven  feet.    The  kangaroo 
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sccma  strangely  out  of  proportion,  witii  its 
amaU,  deerlike  head,  short,  slender  torelege, 
lai^,  powerful  hied  legs,  and  tails  long  and 
thick  at  the  base.  The  ears  are  large  and  up- 
right; the  upper  lips  are  cleft.  So  sharp  are 
the  teeth  that  the  animal  clips  off  grasses, 
leaves  and  other  herbage  so  close iy  as  to  cause 
great  damage  to  crops.  The  hands  of  the  fore- 
limbs  arc  naked  beneath,  and  each  has  five 
sharply-clawed  fingers.  On  the  strong  hind 
legs  are  long,  four-toed  feet,  each  armed  with 
one  especially-developed  claw  with  which  the 
animal  can  effectively  defend  itself. 

The  usual  attitude  of  the  kangaroo  is  an 
upright  position,  resting  on  the  hind  legs  and 
powerful   tail.     Timid   and   alert,   with   senses 


Species.  The  kangaroo  of  the  eoo,  the  be^ 
known  species,  is  the  gray  kangaroo,  also  called 
old  TTian,  boomer  and  forester.  The  great  red 
kajigarao  is  larger,  and  the  neck  of  the  loale 
is  tinged  witii  red.  Tree  kangaroos  are  smaU 
species  which  live  in  the  forests  of  New  Guinea, 
feeding  on  fruits,  bark  and  leaves.  Some  of  the 
smaller  kangaroos,  which  live  in  the  brush,  are 
known  as  vnllainet. 

KANKAKEE,  kangkakee'.  III.,  the  county 
seat  of  Kankakee  Comity,  and  an  important 
distributing  and  manufacturing  center  of 
Northern  Illinois,  situated  in  the  nortbeastetn 
section  of  the  state,  on  the  Kankakee  River. 
Chicago  is  fifty-four  miles  northeast.  The 
Illinois    Central,    the    Cleveland,    Cincinnati, 


Male  and  female,  and 
very  keen,  at  the  slightest  sign  of  danger  it 
jumps  rapidly  away  in  leaps  often  exceeding 
three  or  four  times  its  length. 

K:ingaroos  are  pouched  animals,  or  niar- 
jupiaU  (which  see).  That  is.  their  young,  num- 
bering from  one  to  three  at  a  binh.  are  bom 
when  vcr>'  tiny  and  undeveloped,  and  are 
immediately  placed  by  the  mother,  by  means 
of  her  forcpaws  or  teeih.  in  a  breast -pocket - 
like  pouch,  where  she  nourishes  and  cares  tor 
ihem  lor  weekf.  or  sometimes  months,  until 
they  are  re.idy  lo  hop  about  as  their  parents 
dti.  Tho  fur  of  kangaroos  is  soft  and  of  a 
pray-brown  color.  The  hides  are  valued  for 
shoes,  plover  and  b:i)K.  and  the  flesh  is  con- 
sidered :k  dtlicacy  by  the  natives.  For  that 
reason,  and  lo  protect  crops  when  the  animals 
beocme  pests,  they  are  exteasivt-ly  h-uzted. 
Kangaroos  are  timid  and  genile  in  captivity. 


Chicago  &  Saint  Louis  and  the  Chicago,  Indi- 
ana &  Southeni  railways  meet  here,  and  an 
electric  line  extends  through  adjacent  cities  to 
Chicago.  Kankakee  was  settled  in  1853,  was 
incorporated  in  1851  and  was  givcD  a  city 
charter  in  IS32.  French  and  Germans  com- 
prise two-thirds  of  tbe  populfttioo,  which  in- 
creased from  13.985  in  ISIO  to  14^30  in  191B 
(Fedeml  estimate).  The  arck  of  the  city  ex> 
ceods  three  square  miles. 

.\t  Kankakee  the  river  ia  bnmd  and  deep  and 
provides  power  for  manufaetnring  purposes,  for 
lighting  the  city  and  for.  opetating  the  stteet 
railways.  There  are  lai^e  knitting  mills  here, 
employing  about  700  pe^k,  besides  manufao- 
tories  of  pianos,  furniture,  sewing  machines, 
plows  and  starch.  The  miRMading  country  is 
rich  in  a^ciiltural  prodoet^  and  limeiitone  ii 
found  in  the  vicinity. 
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Kankakee  ia  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Illinou 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  establishment  of 
which  demanded  12,000,000.  The  city  has  a 
1300,000  courthouse,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  a 
165,000  City  National  Bank  building  and  a'\ 
SSS,000  post  office.    Besides  the  public  schools 
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servatory  of  Music,  a  business  college  and  a 
public  library.  At  Bourbonnais  (three  miles 
distant)  are  located  Saint  Viateur's  College,  one 
of  the  best-kuovm  Roman  Catholic  theological 
schools  in  the  West,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1888,  and  the  Notre  Dame  Academy, 


ia  the  American  Union,  a  great  state  nhoee 
mnflower-grown  prairies  have  given  it  its  state 
flower  and  ila  popular  name  of  the  Sunflower 
Stale.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Jayhavker 
State,  from  some  term  of  obscure  origin  which 
was  current  in  the  days  of  the  slavery  contro 
vetgy.  and.  in  reference  to  ita  position,  as  the 
Central  Slate.  Its  official  name  is  taken  from 
that  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  formerly  roamed 
its  prairies. 

Except  in  the  northeast,  where  the  windings 
of  the  Missouri  River  cut  o(T  a  comer,  Kansas 
is  a  rectangle.  From  east  to  west  it  measures 
408'  miles,  from  north  to  south  208  miles,  and 
it  has  an  area  of  82,158  square  miles,  of  which 
384  arc  water  surface.  Thus  it  ranks  in  area 
thirteenth  among  the  states  of  the  Union, 
while  in  population  it  n  twenty-second,  most 
of  the  states  which  are  larger  lying  to  the  west 
of  it,  and  those  which  lire  more  populous,  to 
the  east. 

Tbe  People  of  Kansas.  Kansas  had  in  1910 
a  population  of  1,690,949,  while  the  estimated 
population  January  1,  1917,  was  1,840,707.  At 
the  last  Fedcnil  census,  therefore,  it  had  an 
average  density  of  20.7  to  the  square  mile,  in 
which  respect  it  was  thirty-sccoad  among  the 
states.  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile  ia  much  greater  in  the  east  than 
in  the  west,  where  the  arid  plains  will  not 
support  a  large  population.  Kansas  Is  not  to 
an  important  extent  an  immigrant  state,  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  population  being  Ameri- 
can bom;  but  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  Aus- 
tria and  England  arc  fairly  well  represented. 
There  are  more  negroea  than  in  most  of  the 
other  Northern  and  Western  states,  tor  in  the 


sion  many  colored  people  flocked  into  the 
state;  in  fact,  Kansas  has,  as  befits  its  central 
location,  a  very  representative  population,  set- 
tlers from  practically  every  part  of  the  South 
and  East  having  found  their  way  to  it  in  its 
"boom"  days. 

The  people  in  the  country  far  outnumber 
those  in  the  towns;  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  people  live  in  towns  of  2,500  or  over. 
There  are  no  large  cities,  but  a  number  of  very 
progressive  smaller  ones,  of  which  Kansas  City, 
adjoining  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Wichita,  the  sec- 
ond largest  town;  Topeka,  the  capital;  Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth,  Hutchinson,  Pittsburg,  Cof- 
feyville.  Parsons,  Lawrence.  Independence  and 
Fort  Scott,  are  prominent. 

Education.  From  the  beginning  of  its  bi»- 
tory  Kansas  showed  a  keen  and  intelligent 
interest  in  education,  and  few  states  have  more 
efficient  or  more  generously-supported  school 
systems.  The  problem  has  not  been  easy, 
owing  to  the  large  rural  population,  but  it  has 
been  so  well  met  that  only  2.2  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  illiterate,  Kansas  ranking  fifth 
in  this  respect  among  the  states. 

The  school  system,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
a  state  superintendent  of  instruction,  includes, 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  grammar  schools, 
nearly  400  public  high  schools;  tbe  develop- 
ment in  secondary  education  during  the  last 
decade  has  been  remarkable.  At  least  half  of 
these  high  schoob  have  normal  training  courses, 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  them  give  such 
systematic  instruction  in  agriculture  as  the 
rural  population  needs.  In  many  of  the  rural 
schoob,  a  large  number  of  which  are  on  the 
"consolidated"  plan  (which  makes  it  poeeible 
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by  accommodating  larger  districta  to  afford 
better  instruction),  there  is  work  of  high  school 
and  even  of  normal  grade.  Normal  schools 
are  in  operation  at  Emporia,  Eaya  and  Pitts- 
burg. 

Among  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  the  state  university  at  Lawrence;  the  state 
agricultural  college  at  Manhattan;  and  such 
private  institutions  as  Baker  University  at 
Baldwin,  the  College  of  Emporia  at  Emporia, 
Fairmount  College  at  Wichita,  Friends  Uni- 
versity at  Wichita,  Ottawa  University  at 
Ottawa  and  Washburn  College  at  Topeka. 
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rounding  country.  But  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  plains.  In  the  east  they  are  part  of  tbe 
central  prairie  region;  in  the  west,  of  thegrul 
plain  which  forma  one  of  the  Htepa  up  tomi 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tbe  slope  is  so  pntle, 
however,  that  a  person  traversing  the  stale  don 
not  realize  that  at  the  eastern  boundary  be  ii 
but  800  feet  above  sea  level,  while  at  tie 
western  he  has  risen  to  almost  4fl00  feet.  TU 
lowest  point,  in  the  southeast,  b  725  feet  it 
altitude;  the  highest,  on  the  western  border, 
3,906  feet;  and  the  average  for  the  stale  ii 
1,800  feet.    Throughout  the  state  there  a  tittk 


Religion.  Of  the  church  communicants, 
who  include  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  population,  approximately  one-fourth 
belong  to  the  Methodist  Church,  the  strong- 
est religious  body  in  the  state.  No  other 
Protestant  Church  has  half  as  many  mem- 
bers, but  the  Roman  Catholics  number  over 
93,000.  The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  are  well  rep- 
resented, and  there  are  several  communities  of 
MennoDttcs. 

Physical  Featutes.  Surface  and  Soil.  Kan- 
sas is  one  of  the  prairie  states,  and  almost  its 
whole  surface  is  a  gently  rolling  plain,  with 
occasional  rounded  hills  which  never  reach  a 
greater  height  than  500  feet  above  the  sur- 


rugged  scenery  save  along  the  Missouri  River, 
where  sheer  blufia  rise  to  heights  of  200  feet, 
and  in  the  valleys  of  a  few  other  rivera  in  tbe 
east,  which  are  so  sharply  worn  away  as  to 
be  almost  gorges. 

The  northeaatem  part  of  Kansas  lay  ages 
ago  in  the  r^on  of  glaciers  (see  GucuL 
Pemod),  and  like  all  other  glwrnted  areas  it 
has  a  very  rich  aoil,  but  really  no  better  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  state.  Each  Becti<»i  hai 
its  own  particular  ezcellenoe,  even  the  west, 
where  water  famine  interferes  with  agriculture, 
possessing  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil.  Tbe  adbr 
of  commercial  fertiliim  Snda  small  maAet  for 
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Figures  Based  on  U^-Government  Reports 
Millions  of  Del  lars  Annual  ly 


THE  MINE 

Salt 

Limestone 

Lead,Zfnc 

Peitroleum 

Natural  Gas 

Coal 

THE  FACTORY 

MensCbthing 
lbt>acco 
Artificial  Stone 
Sheet  Metal 
Stone  WorK 
Leather  Goods 
Manufactured  Ice 
BrJckJIle 
Fbtroleum  refined 
Glass 
Cement 
Lumber,TimbeT 
Bread, etc 
Foundry,  Machine  shop 
MilK  Products 
Printing.Publishjng 
STTielting.Refinrng  Zinc 
Railroad  Shop  W^rK 
Fbur.Gnst 
Meat  Packing 


?r«.  Owing  to  the  gentle,  even  land 
the  drainage  of  Kansas  is  good.    All  the 

have  an  eastward  flow,  and  many  of 
a  slight  southern  trend  as  well.  The 
iiri,  as  stated  above,  crosses  the  north- 
erner, and  into  it  flows  one  of  the  two 
rivers  of  the  state,  the  Kansas,  which, 
a  tributaries,  drains  all  the  northern  part, 
among  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it  are 
epublican  and  the  Smoky  Hill.     In  the 

the  chief  river  system  is  that  of  the 
sas,  which  includes  as  tributary  streams 
alnut,  the  Pawnee  and  the  Little  Arkan- 
rhere  are,  also,  flowing  out  of  the  state 
c  south,  the  Verdigris  and  the  Neosho, 
)f  which  join  the  Arkansas  after  crossing 
ite  line.    Of  lakes,  Kansas  has  practically 

traveler  through  Kansas  can  follow  the 

of  a  river  in  the  distance  by  the  rows 

?s  which  border  it,  for,  save  in  such  loca- 

there  are  few  trees.    The  Federal  govern- 


ment, however,  has  interested  itself  in  the 
question  of  forests,  and  has,  with  excellent  suc- 
cess, planted  considerable  areas,  especially  in 
the  arid  sections. 

Climate.  Kansas  has  a  very  healthful  cli- 
mate, chiefly  l>ecause  of  its  dryness.  Clear 
skies,  bright  sunshine,  cool  nights  even  in  sum- 
mer when  the  days  are  hot,  fairly  mild  win- 
ters— ^these  are  the  pleasant  features.  The 
most  unpleasant  is  the  high  wind,  which  in 
summer  is  likely  to  be  dust-laden.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  the  average  yearly 
temperature  is  52°,  in  the  southern,  58°;  the 
ordinary  range  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  from 
10°  below  «ero  to  100°  above. 

Little  snow  falls,  and  the  average  rainfall  is 
but  twenty-seven  inches.  This  is  very  un- 
evenly distributed,  the  eastern  third  having 
from  forty  to  forty-four  inches,  and  the  ex- 
treme western  sections  from  ten  to  twenty. 

Agriculture.  The  chief  resources  of  Kansas 
are  its  fertile  soil  and  its  favorable  climate. 
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which  permit  the  growing  of  almost  all  tem- 
perate-region crops,  except  in  the  western  part, 
where  the  rainfall  is  inadequate.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  industry,  and  agriculturally  Kan- 
sas is  one  of  the  leading  states  of  the  Union. 
With  respect  to  products,  the  state  divides  it- 
self naturally  into  three  sections  of  nearly  equal 
size.  In  the  east  the  crops  are  fairly  general, 
com,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  sorghum,  hay,  flax 
and  fruit  flourishing,  but  the  most  important 
of  these  is  corn,  of  which  considerably  more 
than  100,000,000  bushels  are  produced  in  the 
state  each  year.  Among  the  fruits  apples  hold 
first  place,  bringing  the  state  from  $2,000,000 
to  $5,000,000  a  year.  In  the  five  years  from 
1909  to  1913  the  peach  crop  averaged  only 
315,000  bushels,  but  in  the  next  year  was 
1,760,000  and  in  the  year  following,  2,516,000 
bushels,  worth  $1  a  bushel. 

The  central  belt  is  devoted  to  wheat,  chiefly 
of  the  winter  variety,  and  this  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive crop  of  the  state,  as  regards  acreage, 
amount  and  value ;  from  100,000,000  to  200,000,- 
000  bushels  are  har\'ested  each  year.  West- 
ward are  the  arid  lands,  no  less  fertile  but 
considerably  less  productive.  Time  was  when 
this  region  was  far  more  thickly  populated 
than  at  present,  for  occasional  years  of  abun- 
dant rainfall  encouraged  people  to  settle  there 
and  plant  crops ;  but  year  after  year  of  drought 
brought  great  hardship,  and  to-day  compara- 
tively few  crops  are  grown  there  save  in  the 
stream  vallej's,  where  irrigation  is  practiced. 
But  to  the  raising  of  live  stock  this  grass- 
grown  region  is  well  suited,  and  vast  numbers 
of  cattle  are  sent  each  year  to  the  slaughtering 
houses  in  Kansas  City.  Dairying,  too,  is  an 
industry  of  importance,  while  sheep,  horses, 
swine  and  poultry  are  raised  in  ever-increasing 
numbers. 

Over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  state 
is  farm  land,  and  of  this  over  sixty  per  cent 
is  improved.  The  farms  are,  in  general,  of 
considerable  size,  244  acres  being  the  average, 
and  almost  two-thirds  of  them  are  operated  by 
their  owners. 

Minerals.  The  mineral  resources  of  Kansas 
are  by  no  means  insignificant,  even  though 
the  state  has  no  mountains  which  conceal 
great  veins  of  the  precious  metals.  Fuels  are 
the  most  important  mineral  yields — coal  and 
natural  gas  ranking  first,  followed  by  petro- 
leum. Coal,  which  is  of  the  bituminous  variety 
and  of  excellent  quality,  is  mined  largely  in 
the  southeast,  and  the  total  yearly  output  is 
about  7,000,000  short  tons.     Local  needs  are 


thus  well  supplied,  and  a  surplus  is  left  for 
shipment.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the 
supply  of  natural  gas  was  almost  unlimited, 
but  the  high-water  mark  was  reached  in  1909, 
when  the  yield  was  valued  at  more  than  $7,- 
000,000;  since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decrease,  and  a  number  of  industries  have  suf- 
fered from  this  lessening  production.  While 
not  one  of  the  chief  producers  of  petroleum, 
Kansas  has  an  output  of  tw^o  or  three  million 
barrels  a  year. 

Zinc,  in  the  production  of  which  it  ranks 
sixth  among  the  states  of  the  Union;  Portland 
cement;  lead,  the  mining  of  which  is  largely 
incidental  to  that  of  zinc;  excellent  building 
stone  in  great  quantities;  g>'psum;  salt,  of 
which  only  three  states  produce  more,  and  clay 
and  chalk  are  the  other  mineral  products  of 
importance.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
mineral  output  of  Kansas  is  increasing. 

Manufactures.  Without  timber  and  without 
deposits  of  iron,  Kansas  is  limited  in  its  mate- 
rials for  manufactures,  but  out  of  its  agricul- 
tural resources  have  grown  manufacturing 
industries  of  great  importance.  Long  one  of 
the  very  lowest  of  the  states  in  the  value  of  iU 
manufactures,  it  had  advanced  by  the  second 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  four- 
teenth place,  almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  its 
agricultural  growth.  The  chief  of  its  manu- 
facturing industries  are  those  connected  with 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  which  ha^'e 
their  center  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  which 
are  excelled  in  value  only  by  those  of  IllinoiB. 
This  industry,  with  that  of  flour  and  grist  mill- 
ing, in  which  Kansas  ranked  third  among  the 
states,  at  the  Census  of  1910,  makes  up  neariy 
three-fourths  of  the  total  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  state. 

The  building  and  repairing  of  railroad  can, 
the  extensive  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese 
and  condensed  milk,  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  zinc  and  the  making  of  glass  are  other  indiiB- 
trics  of  importance.  Over  half  of  the  manu- 
factured products  of  the  state  are  made  in 
Kansas  City^  but  Wichita  and  Topeka  have  t 
growing  industrial  life. 

Transportation.  Its  central  position  has 
given  Kansas  a  decided  advantage  in  the  mat- 
ter of  railroads,  for  a  number  of  the  great 
trunk  lines  which  connect  the  east  with  the 
west  and  south  pass  through  it.  In  the  eiai- 
ern  and  central  parts  these  are  so  well  supple- 
mented with  cross  lines  that  the  tnnsportatioB 
facilities  are  unusually  good,  and  ceif  in  a 
few  localities  in  the  west,  where  popuktioB  ii 
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sparse,  is  there  any  lack.  The  state  has  about 
12,345  miles  of  railways,  of  which  almost  a 
third  is  owned  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe.  Other  roads  with  a  considerable 
mileage  within  the  state  are  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific,  the  Saint  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 

Of  water  transportation  there  is  little,  only 
the  Missouri  River  on  the  northeastern  frontier 
being  navigable. 

Government.  Kansas  is  governed  under  a 
constitution  which  dates  from  1861,  but  which 
has  been  amended  several  times.  The  pro- 
cedure with  regard  to  amendments  is  about 
as  in  other  states;  either  house  of  the  Legisla- 
ture may  propose  them,  both  houses  must 
approve  them*  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  state  must  ratify 
them. 

The  legislative  body  consists  of  two  houses 
— a  Senate  of  not  more  than  forty  members, 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives limited  to  125  members,  chosen 
for  a  two-year  term.  Sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture are  held  every  other  year. 

The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  governor, 
the  rest  of  the  department  consisting  of  a 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  attorney-general  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  all  elected  for  two  years. 
The  governor  possesses  the  pardoning  and  the 
veto  power,  the  latter  extending  to  separate 
items  of  an  appropriation  bill. 

At  the  head  of  the  judicial  system  is  a  su- 
preme court  of  seven  judges,  who  hold  office 
for  six  years.  Below  this  are  the  district  courts, 
each  headed  by  a  judge  elected  for  a  four-year 
term;  the  probate  courts,  one  in  each  county; 
and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  system,  the  justice 
courts.  The  larger  cities  have  special  city 
courts. 

Special  Protn&ions.  Kansas  has  always  been 
well  to  the  front  in  progressive  legislation.  It 
has  pure  food  laws,  a  law  forbidding  the  white 
slave  traffic,  laws  regulating  child  labor  and 
forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco  by  minors  and  the 
sale  of  cigarettes,  railroad-rate  laws  and  direct 
primary  laws.  The  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment for  cities  is  provided  for,  and  most  of  the 
large  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities  have  put  it 
into  operation.  Since  1880  Kansas  has  been 
conspicuous  as  a  prohibition  state,  and  both 
temperance  and  anti-temperance  orators  have 
pointed  to  it  to  illustrate  their  arguments. 
Kansas  people  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  few 
children  of  the  state  have  ever  seen  an  open 


saloon.  By  an  amendment  to  the  coDstitution 
passed  in  November,  1912,  the  right  to  vote  is 
extended  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to 
men. 

Institutions.  Two  state  boards,  one  for 
charities  and  one  for  corrections,  have  charge 
of  the  institutions  of  the  state,  and  these  also 
supervise  such  private  institutions  as  receive 
aid  from  the  state.  The  charitable  institutions 
include  three  hospitals  for  the  insane,  at  To- 
peka, Osawatomie  and  Lamed;  a  hospital  for 
epileptics  at  Parsons  and  a  home  for  feeble- 
minded at  Winfield;  a  school  for  the  blind  at 
Kansas  City,  one  for  the  deaf  at  Olathe,  and 
an  orphans'  home  at  Atchison.  In  the  penal 
institutions  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  in 
force — that  is,  those  convicted  of  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor are  held  until  it  seems  to  the 
authorities  that  they  may  be  trusted  to  mingle 
again  in  society.  Among  the  penal  institutions 
are  the  state  penitentiary  at  Lansing,  an  indus- 
trial home  for  boys  at  Topeka,  one  for  girls 
at  Beloit,  and  a  reformatory  for  young  men  at 
Hutchinson.  .  Near  Leavenworth  there  is  a 
Federal  prison. 

History.  The  Early  Years,  Kansas  has  had 
some  very  interesting  and  romantic  chapters 
in  its  history,  which  began,  so  far  as  the  white 
men  were  concerned,  in  1541,  when  the  Spanish 
explorer,  Coronado,  journeyed  across  the  terri- 
tory. His  discoveries  were  not  followed  up, 
and  the  land  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
Shawnee,  Osage  and  Omaha  Indians  for  over 
two  centuries.  Frenchmen  visited  it  in  1719, 
but  they,  too,  merely  passed  through,  leaving 
no  mark  but  assuming  nominal  ownership  in 
the  name  of  France.  With  the  purchase  in 
1803  of  the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana,  the 
United  States  gained  possession  of  most  of  the 
present  state  of  Kansas,  the  rest  coming  as  a 
grant  from  Texas  in  1850.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Pike  and  Long  all  explored  the  region,  but 
brought  back  no  glowing  tales  of  it,  describing 
it  all  as  a  part  of  the  ''Great  American  Desert, 
a  useless  wkste  of  sand." 

The  first  white  settlement  was  made  in  1827 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  but  even  before  that 
trade  was  begun  with  New  Mexico  over  the 
famous  old  Santa  Fe  trail.  When  the  nidi  to 
California  and  Utah  began  in  the  "forties," 
Kansas  lay  on  the  line  of  march,  and  an  almost 
endless  train  of  '^prairie  schooners,"  great  can- 
vas-covered wagons,  crossed  the  tenitoiy. 
Gradually  it  came  to  be  known  that  much  of 
the  region  was  most  promising,  and  cwme  of 
the  "prairie  schooners"  came  to  anchor  there 
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RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  ON  KANSAS 


(Ab  outline  suitable  for  KuuMia  will  be  found  with  tbe  article  "State.'*) 

How  many  states  are  larger  than  Kansas?  How  many  have  a  greater  popula- 
tion?   Where  are  most  of  the  larger  states?     Most  of  the  more  populous? 

Why  would  it  not  be  very  profitable  to  set  up  in  Kansas  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers? 

What  substance  that  appears  on  the  table  with  every  meal  is  produced  in  great 
quantities  in  this  state? 

How  did  this  territory  come  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States?  How  did 
the  early  explorers  describe  it? 

How  many  people  are  there  to  the  square  mile?  Is  this  density  greater  or  less 
than  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole? 

How  does  it  happen  that  Kansas  has  so  large  a  negro  population? 

As  you  travel  across  the  plains  of  Kansas,  how  can  you  detect  the  presence  of 
a  river  in  the  distance? 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  recent  growth  in  manufactures? 

How  did  this  territory  profit  by  the  finding  of  gold  in  California? 

Is  the  larger  proportion  of  the  population  made  up  of  city-dwellers  or  of  country- 
dwellers? 

What  is  the  most  disagreeable  feature  of  the  climate  of  this  state?  What  are 
several  of  its  pleasant  features? 

How  has  the  location  of  the  state  affected  its  railway  mileage? 

Describe  the  part  taken  by  Kansas  in  the  slavery  struggle.  What  two  legisla- 
tive measures  had  a  bearing  on  this  question? 

Why  has  the  educational  problem  been  a  difficult  one?  What  indicates  the  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  its  solution? 

What  is  the  leading  industry?  How  is  the  state  divided  into  production  zones 
or  belts? 

When  did  the  present  constitution  of  the  state  go  into  effect? 

What  was  the  Lecompton  Constitution?  Why  was  it  never  made  the  real  con- 
stitution of  the  state? 

What  recognition  does  the  educational  system  take  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  rural  population  of  the  state? 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  western  region  is  not  so  thickly  settled  as  it  once 
was?    Is  the  area  which  is  too  dr>'  for  crop  raising  mere  waste  land? 

How  many  times  as  many  representatives  as  senators  may  the  state  have?  How 
often  does  the  legislature  meet? 

How  did  Kan.sas  rank  among  the  Mates  as  to  the  proportionate  number  of  sol- 
diers furnished  to  the  Union  army?    Why  was  it  ever  called  "Bleeding  Kansas?*' 

What  church  has  the  largest  membership? 

How  large  a  proportion  of  the  state  is  actually  under  cultivation?  How  large 
is  the  average  farm? 

What  laws  that  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  show  the  progressive 
character  of  the  state? 

Ciive  two  popular  names  for  this  state  and  explain  at  least  one  of  them.  How 
did  the  state  receive  its  official  name? 

How  much  higher  is  the  western  boundary  line  than  the  eastern?  Is  the  loftiest 
point  in  Kansas  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  Illinois?    Wisconsin?    Maine? 
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instead  of  continuing  westward,  but  in  1854  the 
population  was  estimated  at  only  seven 
hundred. 

Territorial  Days.  Until  1821,  Kansas  was  a 
part  of  Missouri;  but  from  that  date  until  1854 
it  was  an  unorganized  territory,  peopled  chiefly 
by  Indians.  Beginning  in  1852,  appeals  were 
made  to  Congress  to  organize  the  territory  of 
Kansas,  but  not  until  1854  were  the  appeals 
effective.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  which 
created  a  territory  of  Kansas  far  larger  than 
the  present  state,  and  including  much  of  Colo- 
rado, repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
thirty-four  years  before  and  left  the  decision 
of  the  slavery  question  to  the  people  of  the 
territory.  Immediately  there  began  a  fierce 
and  bitter  struggle.  Immigrants  from  the 
South  and  from  the  North  flocked  to  the  terri- 
tory, "squatters"  from  Missouri  playing  a  par- 
ticularly large  part,  and  because  of  these  lat- 
ter, the  first  elections,  in  1855,  made  the  slavery 
party  victorious.  The  anti-slavery  men  con- 
tested the  election  on  the  ground  that  more 
than  twice  as  many  votes  had  been  cast  as 
there  were  voters  in  the  territory;  they  called 
a  convention  in  October,  1855,  and  adopted  a 
constitution  prohibiting  slavery.  This  consti- 
tution was  accepted  by  the  people,  the  pro- 
slavery  men  refusing  to  vote,  and  an  election 
held  under  it  in  1856  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
a  free-state  governor. 

The  matter  was  not  to  be  settled  thus 
quietly,  however.  Both  sides  had  armed  them- 
selves; both  sides  were  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  break  out  in  open  violence ;  and 
the  opportunity  was  not  long  in  coming.  After 
several  preliminary  outbreaks  there  occurred 
in  May,  1856,  the  ill-advised  raid  of  John 
Brown  and  his  sons  on  Pottawatomie  Creek, 
and  for  months  the  state  was  given  over  to  the 
horrors  of  a  border  war.  Finally,  late  in  1856, 
Federal  troops  were  invited  to  the  rescue  by 
Governor  Geary,  and  the  period  of  lawless- 
ness and  crime  was  brought  to  an  end.  Federal 
troops  prevented  the  assembling  of  the  free- 
state  legislature,  and  a  constitution  adopted  at 
Lecompton  by  the  proslaver>'  party  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  early  in  1858.  It  was 
rejected,  and  the  proslavery  party  began  to 
see  that  its  chances  for  dominance  were  lessen- 
ing, so  steadily  was  the  number  of  Northern 
immigrants  increasing.  At  last  a  constitution 
prohibiting  slavery  was  adopted,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1861,  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  the  thirty-fourth  state,  entering  just  prior  to 
the  War  of  Secession. 


Statehood.  The  new  state  was  very  loyal, 
sending  to  the  Union  armies  a  larger  number 
of  soldiers  in  proportion  to  its  population  than 
any  other  state.  A  sort  of  guerilla  warfare 
was  kept  up  by  the  Confederates  in  the' eastern 
part,  and  added  to  the  horrors  caused  by  the 
drought  and  famine  of  1860.  "Bleeding  Kan- 
sas," they  called  it  then,  but  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  war  a  period  of  n^ 
development  set  in.  There  was  a  steady  stream 
of  immigration,  and  railroads  began  to  do  their 
part  in  expansion,  the  first  train  having  entered 
the  state  in  1860  over  the  Union  Pacific.  There 
were  occasional  Indian  troubles,  but  after  1808 
most  of  the  tribes  were  moved  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory, now  a  part  of  Oklahoma. 

The  later  events  in  the  history  of  the  state 
have  been  concerned  chiefly  with  legislative 
questions,  over  many  of  which  there  have  been 
sharp  contests.    The  prohibition  question  came 
up  first,  to  be  settled  after  a  long  controversy 
in  favor  of  the  temperance  forces.    This  was 
succeeded  by  strong  anti-trust  agitation,  and 
by  a  long-continued  campaign  for  woman  suf- 
frage, both  resulting  in  legislative  enactment 
or    constitutional    amendments    (see    subhead 
Government  above.     For  the  most  part  the 
state  has  been,  throughout  its  history,  RepuUi- 
can  in  politics,*  but  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1912  the  Democratic  party  received  a  con- 
siderable plurality,  the  Progressives  also  polling 
a  large  vote.    In  1916  the  state  cast  its  vote 
for  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President,  but  elected 
a  Republican  governor.  a.mc  c. 

Consult  Hazelriggr's  New  History  of  KansoM 
(designed  expressly  for  use  In  schools)  ;  Gr«en*a 
Early  Days  in  Kansas;  Dobbs'  Kansas  Voters 
Manual. 

Related  Snbjecta.  The  following  articles  In 
these  volumes  will  be  of  interest  In  connection 
with  the  study  of  Kansas: 
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iSASy  Universitt  of,  a  coeducational 
^ion  supported  by  appropriations  from 
ate,  income  from  land  endowments, 
t  fees  and  private  gifts.  It  was  founded 
I  legislature  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence  in 
nd  began  work  in  1866.  Since  the  year 
le  student  enrolment  has  increased  from 
2,959  in  1915-1916.  The  university  con- 
l  the  graduate  school,  college  of  liberal 
id  sciences,  school  of  engineering,  school 
arts,  school  of  law,  school  of  pharmacy, 
r  session,  school  of  medicine,  school  of 
ion,  division  of  university  extension  and 
Q  of  state  work.  In  connection  with  the 
it  carries  on  a  large  amount  of  public 
work  for  the  state,  giving  to  the  public 
s  commission  and  the  state  board  of 
the  time  and  ser\'ice  of  several  instruc- 
id  investigators.    The  university  has  an 

income  for  general  maintenance  of 
0,  and  for  permanent  repairs  and  im- 
lents  of  $25,000.     The  libraries  contain 

volumes  and  about  44,000  pamphlets, 
culty  numbered  220  in  1916. 
fSAS  CITY,  Kan.,  the  largest  city  in 
ate  in  population,  one  of  the  largest 
)ck  markets  in  the  United  States  and 
unty  seat  of  Wyandotte  County.  It  is 
d  on  the  Kansas  (or  Kaw)  River  at 
dnt  where  it  meets  the  waters  of  the 
iri  River.  Chicago  is  483  miles  north- 
ad  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  is  283  miles  south- 
•y  rail.  Transportation  is  provided  by 
Dn,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago, 
sland  <fe  Pacific,  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
e  Union  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
reight  and  passenger  service  is  afforded 
)  interurban  lines.  The  population  in- 
l  from  82,331  in  1910  to  99,437  (Federal 
te)  in  1916.  The  area  of  the  city  exceeds 
square  miles.  The  city  occupies  both 
of  the  Kansas  River,  and  on  the  east 
i  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  dividing  line 
he  state  boundary  line.  Across  the  river 
3  point  are  fourteen  bridges.  Indus- 
and  commercially  they  are  as  one  city, 
the  same  freight  and  passenger  termi- 
?lephone  system  and  street-car  ser\'ice; 
inicipal  government  of  each,  however,  is 
Qdent. 


Kansas  City  is  on  the  39th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude; Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  is  on  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, is  just  ten  degrees  north,  on  the  49th  paral- 
lel; and  Galveston,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
about  ten  degrees  south.  The  city  is  thus  very 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  country,  reckoning 
from  north  to  south.  The  exact  geographic 
center  of  the  United  States,  however,  'falls  a 
little  to  the  west  and  north.  (See  map  of  Kan- 
sas, in  full-page  illustration,  page  3207.) 

Boulevards  and  Institutions.  The  city  is 
showing  rapid  development  in  its  public  im- 
provements, boulevards,  etc.  The  park  reser- 
vation covers  250  acres,  including  City  Park, 
a  beautiful  natural  reserve  of  100  acres,  and 
nineteen  smaller  parks  and  playgrounds.  Ad- 
joining the  Wyandotte  Indian  Cemetery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  is  Huron  Park,  in  the  center 
of  which  is  the  Carnegie  Library.  For  ad- 
vanced education  there  exists  Kansas  City 
University  (Methodist  Episcopal),  Western 
University,  for  colored  students,  and  a  college 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  There  are  two  hos- 
pitals, Bethany  and  Saint  Margaret's,  and  the 
city  contains  the  state  institution  for  the  blind. 
The  city  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Union 
having  no  saloons,  for  statewide  prohibition  is 
operative  in  Kansas. 

Industry.  After  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and 
its  companion  city  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant live-stock  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  immense  slaughter  houses,  stock  yards  and 
meat-packing  plants,  for  which  the  city  is  noted, 
are  located  close  to  the  boundary  which  nomi- 
nally separates  the  twin-cities.  It  has  also 
large  grain  interests,  the  elevators  on  the  Kan- 
sas side  having  a  capacity  of  nearly  9,000,000 
bushels.  Industry  is  further  represented  by 
railroad  and  machine  shops,  flour  mills,  iron 
and  steel  works,  smelters,  soap,  fertilizer,  box 
and  barrel  factories,  and  wholesale  grocery 
houses. 

History.  The  settlement  was  known  as 
Wyandotte  when  it  was  settled  by  Indians  of 
that  name  in  1843.  White  people  followed, 
and  in  1858  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town;  in 
1859  it  became  a  city.  Here  in  July,  1859,  the 
Kansas  constitution  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
city  was  the  scene  of  considerable  agitation 
at  the  time  (see  Kansas,  subhead  History). 
The  present  charter  was  granted  in  1886,  when 
Armourdale,  Armstrong  and  Wyandotte  were 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  Kansas  City. 
The  commission  (orm  of  government  was 
adopted  in  1909. 
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of  the  state  Id  population,  ranking  next  to 
Saint  Louis,  and  one  of  the  most  rapidly- 
growing  cities  of  the  Union,  noted  primarily 
for  its  prominence  in  the  grain  and  live-stock 
markets.  It  ia  situated  on  the  western  border 
of  the  state,  in  Jackson  County,  of  which  it 
is  the  county  seat,  at  the  point  where  the 
Missouri  River  is  joined  by  the  Kansas  (or 
Kaw)  Ri\-er  and  ceases  to  be  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state,  turning  its  course  east- 
ward. Adjoining  the  city  on  the  west,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Missouri,  is  Kansas 
City,  Kan.  Saint  Lonia  ia  280  miles  south- 
east and  Chicago  is  483  miles  northeast,  by  rail. 
Through  the  service  of  the  following  thirteen 
railway  trunk  lines  the  city  has  become  one 
of  the  largest  distributing  points  in  the  United 
states:  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe; 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  Chicago  & 
Alton;  Chicago  Great  Western;  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  Suint  Paul;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific;  Kansas  City  Southern;  Miasouri 
Pacific;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  Quincy, 
Omaha  &  Kansas  City;  Saint  Louis  &  San 
Francisco;  Union  Pacific,  and  Wabash. 

The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  and  the 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  railways  are  in 
course  of  construction  to  this  point.  Eight 
interurban  lines  are  in  operation  to  the  city. 
To  facilitate  railroad  transit,  four  fine  brit^ea 
have  been  constructed  across  the  river.  Water 
transportation  to  the  sea,  by  way  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  rivers,  is  provided  by  the 
Kansas  City- Missouri  Navigation  Company. 
The  foreign  bom  comprise  only  ten  per  cent 
of  the  population,  which  increased  from  248,- 
381  in  1910  to  297S47  (Federal  estimate)  in 
1916.  In  number  of  inhabitants  the  city  ranks 
twenty-flrst  among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  an  area  of  fitty-«ight  and  one- 
half  square  miles. 

Commerce  and  Indtutiy.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  Rosedalc,  Kan.,  to- 
gctlicr  known  locally  aa  Greater  Kansas  City 


one  family  industrially  and  commercially,  hav- 
ing the  same  freight  and  passenger  terminals, 
the  same  street-car  system  and  the  same  tele* 
phone  sen-ice.  The  strongest  bond,  however, 
between  Kansaa  City,  Mo.,  and  the  sister  city 
in  Kansas,  is  formed  by  their  grain,  live-eto(^ 
and  meat-packing  interests.  The  live-atod 
industry  of  the  two  cities  combined  is  second 
only  to  that  of  Chicago.  Among  the  cities 
of  the  Union,  Kansas  City  ranks  first  as  ■ 
winter-wheat  market  and  third  aa  a  primary 
grain  market.  It  has  an  elevator  capacity  of 
more  than  18/)00,000  buaheb  and  the  enoimoua 
(»pital  necessary  for  handling  its  grain  busi- 
ness, and  it  controls  an  extensive  wholesale 
and  jobbing  trade  as  the  distributing  point  of 
a  rich  agricultural  territory  to  the  west  and 
southwest. 

It  is  also  a  foremost  hay,  mule  and  lumber 
market,  and  does  an  extensive  business  in  coal, 
lime,  cement  and  flour,  mining  being  one  at 
its  rapidly-growing  industries.  An  important 
factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  city  in  recent 
years  is  its  location  near  the  great  oil  fieldi 
in  Oklahoma,  and  its  nearness  to  raw  material 
and  vast  depoaitB  of  coal  and  its  excellent 
facilities  for  transportation  hat-e  greatly  atimu- 
lated  manufacturing. 

Parks  and  Boolevards.  Since  the  early  dayt 
of  the  city,  when  aettlera  began  to  build  homes 
on  (he  rugged  bluSs  towering  above  the  river, 
so  much  has  been  done  to  improre  natunl 
surface  conditions  that  Kansas  City  ia  nov 
classed  with  the  most  beautiful  dtien  of  the 
Union.  It  ia  built  on  three  terraces,  the  wiiole- 
sale  and  manufacturing  districts  ocGup>-iiig  the 
lowest  part,  and  the  business  secticm  the  eleva- 
tion above,  the  two  being  cwmeMed  by  via- 
ducts and  tunnels.  The  upper  part  of  the  d^ 
ia  reserved  for  the  residential  district,  and  heR, 
where  hilly  surfat%  permita  mugnificcnt  land- 
acape  treatment,  possibly  the  gnstett  improve- 
ment in  the  city  >a  noticed.  Tlie  park  and 
boulevard  ayetem  of  Ksnsu  City.  cuiuuMf 
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over  2,600  acres,  is  famoua.  There  are  nine- 
teen  parks,  nell  distributed  throughout  the 
city,  aod  linked  by  sixty  miles  of  continuous 
boulevards  to  form  a  beautiful  chain. 

These  fine  avenues  are  lined  with  stately  old 
trees,  and  with  magnificent  homes  set  well  back 
<m  spacious  grounds.  Cliff  Drive  is  noted  for 
■t«  beauty,  for  it  ia  cut  in  the  hillside  and  winds 
in  and  out  for  four  miles;  wonderful  rock  for- 
mations greet  the  eye  at  every  turn  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  is  a  view  of  the 
river  below.  Kersey  Coates  Drive  and  the 
Pnseo  arc  also  drives  of  unusual  charm.  Swope 
Park  (1,3S0  acres),  the  largest  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  parks,  was  given  to  the  city 
in  1896  by  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Swope.  There 
are  numerous  breathing  spots  and  playgrounds 
in  the  more  congested  districts;  even  the  busi- 
ness section  has  its  area  of  green. 

Buildings.  Kansas  City  has  great  churches, 
imposing  school  buildings  and  splendid  modem 
business  buildings,  but  its  finest  structure  is 
the  new  Union  Station,  which  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  (6.000.000.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  rail- 
road terminals  in  the  United  States.  Other 
noteworthy  buildings  are  ihe  Federal  building, 
city  hall,  courthouse.  Convention  Hall  (with  a 
■eating  capacity  of  15.000),  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Live  Stock  Exchange 
(devoted  exclusively  to  live-stock  offices)  and 
City  Hospital.  The  Calvary  Baptist,  Trinity 
Episcopal,  Christian  Science,  First  Congrega- 
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tional.  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  Central 
Methodist  Episcopal,  First  Baptist,  Jewish 
Temple,  Redemptorist  Fathers  (Roman  Catho- 
lic) and  Christian  churches  are  all  structures  of 
unusual  architectural  beauty.  Kansas  City  has 
a  United  States  Weather  Bureau  Station  and  a 
Federal  Resen'c  Bank. 

Education.  In  addition  to  over  130  public 
schools,  the  city  has  institutions  (or  special 
training  in  medicine.  dentistr>'.  law,  engineer- 
ing, music,  business  and  domestic  science. 
There  are  parochial,  private  and  college-pre- 
paratory schools  and  a  public  library,  and 
within  the  radius  of  a  few  miles  are  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Kansas,  at  Kansas  City,  Kan. ;  Baker 
University,  at  Baldwin;  William  Jewell  Col- 
lege, at  Liberty;  and  Park  College,  at  Park- 
ville.  For  neglected  and  abandoned  children, 
the  Juvenile  Court  provides  a  girls'  industrial 
home  and  a  farm  for  boys. 

History.  In  the  beginning  Kansas  City  was 
a  fur-trading  post,  known  as  Westport  Land- 
ing. In  1838  the  town  was  organized  under 
the  name  Kansas,  originally  spelled  Kamas. 
It   is   commonly   thought  that   the    city   was 
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rrom  an  old  print 
named  for  the  state  of  Kansas,  but  this  is  an 
error,  as  all  of  the  territory  west  was  then 
known  as  the  Nebraska  Territory;  Kansas  City 
and  the  state  of  Kansas  probably  received 
their  names  from  the  same  source,  the  Kanias 
tribe  of  Indians.  The  town  was  incorporated 
as  the  "Town  of  Kansas"  in  1850;  the  name 
was  changed  to  "City  of  Kansas"  in  1867  and 
to  its  present  name  in  1889.  Within  five  years 
after  its  settlement,  the  town  had  almost  the 
entire  trade  of  New  Mexico,  traffic  being  along 
the  highway  known  as  the  "Santa  Fe  Trail;"  a 
huge  rock  in  one  of  the  city's  parks  now  marks 
the  original  route. 

The  6rst  post  office  in  Kansas  City  was  es- 
tablished in  1845,  and  ground  for  the  first  rail- 
road was  broken  in  1860,  by  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, now  the  Missouri  Pacific.  The  first  rail- 
road west  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  was  commenced  at  Kansas  City  in 
1863;  it  is  now  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  The 
completion  of  the  first  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  1809  at  this  point  was  an  event 
of  importance  in  the  city's  history.  A  flood  in 
1903  caused  serious  destniction.  vms. 

KANSAS -NEBRASKA  BILL,  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  American  Congress  by  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  in  1854,  which  divided  and  organ- 
iied  Ihe  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
The  original  bill  contained  as  an  important 
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provision  Douglas's  "sovereignty"  idea  (see 
Squatter  Sovbreigntt),  that  "all  questions  per- 
taining to  slavery  in  the  territories  and  the 
new  states  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing 
therein,  by  their  appropriate  representatives." 
As  this  provision  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
Missouri  Compromise  (which  see),  which  pro- 
hibited slavery  north  of  the  latitude  of  36®  30', 
Douglas  introduced  a  second  bill  specifically 
declaring  that  measure  "void  and  inoperative." 
The  new  bill  became  a  law  after  a  lengthy, 
bitter  struggle.  It  practically  admitted  slavery 
to  an  area  of  SOOfiOO  square  miles,  embracing 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Montana,  Wyoming  and  part  of  Colo- 
rado, revived  the  bitter  contention  which  had 
been  checked  by  the  Compromise  of  1850,  and 
was  an  important  factor  in  hastening  the  War 
of  Secession. 

KANSAS  RIVER »  a  river  of  Kansas  which 
flows  through  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
districts  of  the  state.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers, 
in  Geary  County,  from  which  it  flows  in  an 
easterly  direction,  uniting  with  the  Missouri 
River  at  Kansas  City.  Though  steamers  have 
traversed  its  entire  course  at  high  water,  still 
its  navigation  possibilities  are  slight.  The  Solo- 
mon, Blue  and  Saline  rivers  are  its  chief  tribu- 
taries, and  the  cities  of  Lawrence,  Junction 
City  and  Topeka,  the  state  capital,  are  on  its 
banks.  Including  the  Smoky  Hill  fork,  which 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  about  650 
miles  in  length. 

KANT,  kahnt,  Immanuel  (1724-1804),  a 
German  philosopher,  celebrated  as  an  original 
thinker,  and  accounted  by  many  the  only  mod- 
em philosopher  who  ranks  favorably  with  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  He  never  traveled  beyond  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles  from  his  native  town, 
Konigsberg,  Prussia.  He  never  engaged  in  any 
work  except  as  scholar,  tutor,  university  oflfi- 
cial  and  writer.  His  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
which  was  published  in  1781,  is  probably  the 
most  important  philosophical  work  of  the  last 
two  centuries.  In  1785  and  1788  he  published 
works  bearing  on  his  ethical  doctrine,  and  in 
1790  a  philosophical  essay  upon  esthetics  and 
upon  the  presence  of  design  in  nature.  His 
Essay  Upon  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  ap- 
peared in  1793.  The  aged  philosopher  planned 
a  large  philosophical  work  which  was  to  be 
a  fitting  crown  to  his  sj'stematic  labors,  but 
he  was  unable  to  finish  this  treatise  on  account 
of  his  mental  ineffectiveness. 


KAOLIN,  ka'o  lin.  On  a  high  ridge  in  China 
which  the  natives  call  Kaoling  is  found  a  pure 
white  clay,  from  which  the  Chinese  make  their 
celebrated  porcelain  and  pottery  ware.  From 
the  Chinese  name  of  the  hill  the  name  kaolin 
has  been  given  this  clay.  Kaolin  is  decom- 
posed feldspar  and  contains  silica,  alumina  and 
traces  of  soda-potash  and  lime.  It  is  usually 
white  when  burned.  It  can  be  ground  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  has  been  extensively  adopted 
for  making  the  highest  grades^  of  pottery  and 
for  filling  the  pores  and  making  a  smooth  sur- 
face on  paper.  It  is  now  mined  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  The  largest  mines  in  Europe  are 
at  Cornwall,  England,  and  it  is  also  obtained 
in  large  quantities  in  France  and  Germany. 
In  the  United  States  kaolin  is  found  in  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Georgia,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont. 

When  taken  from  the  mine,  kaolin  contains 
quartz  rock  and  other  impurities  vdiich  are 
separated  from  it  by  mixing  with  water  in  large 
settling  tanks.  When  the  impurities  fall  to  the 
bottom,  the  kaolin  is  drawn  into  other  tanks' 
and  allowed  to  settle.  It  is  then  dried  and  cut 
into  cakes  which  are  sent  to  pottery  works. 
See  Pottery. 

KARAKORUM,  kahrahko'  rum,  MOUN- 
TAINS, a  range  in  Central  Asia,  l>4ng  between 
Kashmir  and  Eastern  Turkestan,  on  a  lofty 
table-land  that  is  often  called  ''the  roof  of  the 
world."  The  Karakorum  Mountains,  together 
with  the  Pamir,  Elbun,  Suleiman  and  Tian 
Shan  ranges,  form  the  great  Pamir  plateau, 
from  which  also  rise  "the  moimtains  of  snow," 
or  the  Himalayas,  which  have  the  highest  peaks 
in  the  world.  The  giant  peak  of  the  Kara- 
korums.  Mount  Godwin-Austen,  28,278  feet  in 
height,  is,  after  Mount  Everest,  the  highest 
known  point  on  the  globe.  Minerals  abound  in 
this  range,  copper  and  lead  having  been  mined 
from  ancient  times;  gold,  zinc,  sulphur  and  salt 
are  also  obtained. 

KARLSRUHE ,  or  C  ARLSRUHE ,  kahrU '  roo  c, 
meaning  Charles's  Rest,  an  interesting  dty  of 
Germany,  surrounded  by  parks  and  gardens  and 
noted  for  its  well-paved  streets,  its  fine  public 
squares,  buildings,  foxmtains  and  monumenta. 
It  is  situated  five  miles  east  of  the  Rhine  Rirer 
and  thirty-nine  miles  northwest  of  Stuttgait» 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 
Its  name  was  taken  from  ChaiieB  Williain, 
margrave  of  Baden,  who,  because  of  diqiulei 
with  the  citizens  of  Durlach  in  1715,  erected  on 
the  site  a  hunting  seat,  around  whidi  the  dHj 
has  since  been  built.     Among  Xbe  imi 
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buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke, 
from  which  the  leading  seventeen  streets 
radiate  like  an  expanded  fan;  a  court  theater, 
a  court  library  containing  190,000  volumes, 
several  valuable  museums  and  a  hall  of  fine 
arts.  There  is  also  a  fine  botanical  garden  and 
a  school  of  forestry.  Karlsruhe  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  through  its  locomotives,  ma- 
chinery, carpets,  woolens,  paper  and  snuff 
manufactories.    Population,  1910,  134  310.     , 

KAR'NAK.     See  Thebes. 

BIASHGAR,  kahsh  gahr' ,  an  important  politi- 
cal city  of  East  Turkestan,  in  Central  Asia. 
It  consists  of  two  towns — the  "old  city"  and 
the  "new  city" — separated  by  the  Kashgar,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tarim  River.  The  people, 
mainly  Turks,  excel  in  the  making  of  carpets, 
silks,  gold  and  silver  cloth,  cottons,  saddlery, 
etc.,  and  carry  on  their  trade  chiefly  through 
Russia.  The  latter  country  maintains  a  perma- 
nent consul  at  Kashgar,  the  only  European 
diplomat  in  that  part  of  Asia.  A  Chinese  offi- 
cial with  the  title  of  taotai  is  the  chief  adminis- 
trative officer.  Kashgar  is  the  center  of  Mo- 
hammedan learning  in  East  Turkestan.  The 
environs  of  the  city  are  noted  for  great  fertility 
and  for  a  variety  of  excellent  fruit,  due  to 
extensive  irrigation  derived  from  several  rivers 
and  canals.  Population,  estimated,  from  60,000 
to  70,000. 

KASHMIR,  or  CASHMERE,  kashmeer', 
noted  as  the  place  of  manufacture  of  the 
famous  Cashmere  shawls,  and  called  by  the 
Asiatics  "the  Paradise  of  India,"  is  an  exten- 
sive principality  in  the  northwest  of  Hindustan. 
It  is  subject  to  a  ruler  belonging  to  the  Sikh 
race,  but  politically  is  surbordinate  to  the 
British  Indian  Empire.  The  area,  estimated 
at  80,900  square  miles,  is  composed  of  various 
provinces  or  districts,  of  which  Kashmere 
proper  is  the  most  famous  and  interesting.  It 
is  a  valley  surrounded  by  the  gigantic  Hima- 
layas and  Hindu  Kush  mountains  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  River  Jhelum.  Ten  passes  lead 
through  the  mountains  into  this  valley,  varying 
in  height  from  about  9,000  to  12,000  feet. 

Despite  the  cold  climate,  due  to  the  valley's 
elevated  situation  and  the  snow-crowned 
mountains  which  surround  it,  the  region  is  very 
fertile  and  is  well  watered  by  streams.  For- 
ests on  the  slopes,  fields  of  com,  rice  crops 
along  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  rich  orchards,  and 
an  abundant  growth  of  flowers  and  fruits  have 
rendered  this  district  famous;  indeed,  the  val- 
ley is  noted  for  its  roses  and  jasmine,  and  the 
extracted  oil  from  these  and  other  flowers  forms 


an  important  article  of  export.  Attention  now 
is  being  given  to  the  culture  of  the  vine. 
Jamoo  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  principality. 
Srinagar,  the  largest  town  and  the  summer 
residence  of  the  native  ruler,  or  maharajah, 
was-  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  coming  un- 
der British  protection  in  1846.  Population  of 
the  principaUty  in  1911,  3,158,126. 

Cashmere  Shawls,  once  a  treasured  posses- 
sion in  the  wardrobes  of  womanhood  the  civi- 
lized world  over,  are  made  from  the  inner  wool 
of  the  wild  goat.  The  shawls  are  woven  or  em- 
broidered by  hand  in  stripes  and  afterward 
skilfully  sewed  together,  and  their  patterns 
have  remained  unchanged  down  the  ages.  Dur- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
manufacture  of  an  imitation  of  Cashmere 
shawls  was  begun  in  Europe,  particularly  at 
Paisley,  Scotland,  where  a  pure  wool  shawl  was 
made  which  became  a  rival  of  the  true  Cash- 
mere shawl  and  marked  its  decline  in  the 
world's  market. 

KATAHDIN,  katah'din,  from  the  Indian 
word  Ktaadn,  meaning  big  mountain,  is  a 
prominent  peak  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
and  the  highest  mountain  in  Maine.  It  is  well 
described  by  Thoreau  in  his  Maine  Woods. 
The  peak  is  130  miles  northeast  of  Augusta,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state,  and  has  an  alti- 
tude of  5,385  feet.  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  composed  of  granite  and  bear  glacial 
scratches  produced  during  the  ice  age  period; 
and  on  its  summit  are  found  only  mosses  and 
lichens  and  a  few  stunted  plants.  It  is  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  the  Penobscot 
River  being  the  best  means  of  access  to  the 
region.  A  panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  obtained  from  its  summit. 

KATRINE,  kat'rin,  better  known  as  Loch 
Katrine,  is  a  picturesque  lake  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  whose  beauty  has  been  immortal- 
ized  by  Scott's  poem,  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Along 
its  banks  is  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
of  Great  Britain,  delightfully  varied  in  its 
combination  of  forest,  lake,  river  and  moun- 
tain. It  is  about  nine  miles  long  and  two  miles 
wide,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  the 
numerous  lakes  which  occupy  the  deep  hollows 
within  the  mountain  valleys. 

KATTEGAT,  kat'egat.    See  Cattbgat. 

KATYDID,  ka'tidid,  the  popular  name  of 
several  species  of  large,  pale-green,  long-homed 
locusts.  The  name  is  specifically  applied  to  the 
species  whose  song  resembles  the  three  sylla- 
bles ka  ti  did.  The  insect  produces  these  notes 
by  rubbing   together  the   bases  of   its  front 
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wings,  on  which  are  little  cross-ridges  which 
fonn  a  sort  of  scraper.  Only  the  male  can 
make  these  sounds,  which  are  heard  most  fre- 
quently at  the  twilipht  hours,  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  aulumn.  The  day  note  differs  from 
the  night  note.  There  are  about  twelve  kinds 
of  katydid^  in  the  United  States,  a  well-known 
species   being    the    angular- winged.     Its    eggs 


Thou  lesiy  litilc  dnsmatift. 

Thou  preiiy  KatydJd  : 
TTiou  mlndfcl  me  of  BPnlleTollts.— 

Old  gernlerolks  are  they.— 
Thou  pay' SI  an  undisputed  thLng 


are  flattened,  oval  and  slate-brown;  they  are 
laid  on  the  ed^e^  of  leaves  and  on  the  tw^ 
of  trees,  in  double,  overlapping  rows,  early  in 
the  fall  and  at  intenals  until  the  frost  appears. 
Id  the  spring  the  egg  splits  along  the  edge  and 
the  small  katydid  appear?.    See  LoersT;  Gkass- 

KAOLBACH,  kaurbahK.  Wilhelm  ton 
(18Q3-1S74).  one  of  the  leader?  of  the  modem 
German  school  of  art.  whose  fame  rests  on  his 
rj'cle  of  paintings  depicting  the  prepress  of 
ciriliiafion  in  typical  scenes  from  the  great  his- 
toric periods.  The  series,  which  embraces  six 
colossal  compositions,  decorates  the  walls  of  the 
i-estibulc  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  includes 
Th(  Tmr<r  o/  Babd,  the  Glorwut  Age  of 
GrffCi.  the  DftlTiiftion  of  Jinifalcm.  the  BtU- 
tU  of  thf  Hum.  Cruftadfs  and  the  Rcjorma- 
tion,  Kaulbach  was  bom  at  Arolsen.  Waldeck. 
and  first  studied  at  the  Diisseldorf  Amdemy  of 
Arts  under  Cornelius,  whom  he  followed  to 
Munich.  From  1&19  to  the  day  of  his  death 
he  w:is  director  of  the  Academy  of  Painting 
in  thai  city.  His  hsi  gigantic  painting  is  the 
S.Q-fisftf  o/  Ai'.aniis  (Munich  gallen.-'.  He 
also  made  many  illustrations  from  the  works  of 
Goethe.  Schiller  and  Shakespeare,  and  painted 
man>'  portraits.    .\s  the  executor  of  many  im- 
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portant  public  commissiona  he  revealed  atnxiK 
power  of  cbaracteriiation. 

KAnNITZ,  kau'niu,  Weneel  Anton  TKoii- 
KiK,  Prince  (1711-1794),  for  some  )-ean  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria.  Fitted  by  education  and 
travel  for  diplomacy,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Charles  VI  while 
still  a  young 
man.    He  was  al- 

health    and    was 

cused  of  frivolity, 
b  u  t  ncvenheleas 
he  was  the  clears 
est  of  thinkere 
and  one  of  the 
ablest  diplomats 
of   hi.   d.v.     H,  KAUNTPS 

From  a  medallion. 

was  a  real  patnot, 

and  it  was  the  realiiation  of  this  that  gave 
him  Maria  Theresa's  complete  trust ;  she  in- 
variably supported  his  policies.  His  greatest 
diplomatic  victMy  was  the  winning  of  France 
to  sign  the  Tmiy  of  Versailles  against  Fred- 
erick the  Great  in  May,  1756.  After  the  deaA 
of  Maria  Theresa  in  1^0  his  power  in  tbe 
state  steadily  dectii^d;  in  1792  he  resigned, 
and  two  yeais  later  he  died.     See  Mabu  Thi^ 


KAW,  or  KAaSA,  a  tribe  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  bclonfing  to  tbe  Siouan  etock,  and 
an  aSAoot  of  the  Osage  tribe.  They  were 
driven  from  their  original  home  in  MisBOuri 
into  Kaitsas  by  the  Dakotas,  and  drifted  from 
one  rEservatioD  to  another  until-  they  settled  in 
what  is  DOW  Oklahoma,  in  1873.  They  now 
number  about  30O.  In  the  days  of  their  primi- 
lire  stToigth  duer  were  aetive  in  hunting  tbe 
buffalo.    See  bntiNS.  Amesican. 

EAZAS,  kmtoAn',  the  chief  intellectual  cot- 
ter of  Eastera  Riana  and  capital  of  the  gwera- 
ment  of  tbe  nme  name,  is  situated  on  the 
Kaianki  Emr.  about  three  miles  from  its 
junction  wnh  the  Volga  and  430  miles  east  of 
Moscow,  la  nniveiTity.  a  great  seat  of  Orien- 
tal lemiifiiL  founded  in  1804,  haa  four  fac- 
ulties aal  aearl^  tJOO  students;  tbe  insti- 
tutions (vcBKCed  with  it  include  a  library  of 
2^jOGO  T-^.-iimes.  an  obaen-ataiy,  a  botanieat 
ganlen  uid  as  antiqtariaB  museum.  The  tows 
coniaiitf  a^wut  dftr  ehurdtes,  a  dosen  mosquei 
and  tbe  Scy^mbelB  Tower,  venerated  by  tbe 
Tartars.  Ite  ennal  parts  of  the  town  an 
ott^jat^  br  BiTMiW.  while  the  Tutus  live 
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in  the  Bubuibs.  There  are  proeperaus  wool- 
combing,  weaving  and  dyeing  eatabliahmenta, 
&s  well  as  government  shipbuildioK  yards. 
Leather,  BOap,  textiles  and  iron  and  steel  goods 
are  important  manufactures.  The  timber,  flour 
and  hemp  fairs  of  Kazan  are  among  the  lai^' 
est  in  the  Ru.ssian  empire.  The  town  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1774  during  a  rebellion, 
and  has  since  frequently  suffered  froro  the  same 
disBEter.     Population,  ISll,  188,100. 

KEAIT,  krrn,  ihc  family  name  of  two  actors 
known  in  their  day  on  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean stage  as  the  greatest  impersonators  of 
Shakespearean  characters.  Coleridge,  the  Eng- 
lish poet,  said  of  Edmund  Kcan  that  "seeing 
him  act  was  like  reading  Shakespeare  by  flashes 
of  lightning." 

Edmnnd  Sean  (1787-18331.  the  first  of  the 
name  to  achieve  fame,  was  bom  In  London. 
His  childhood  was  spent  in  poor  surroundings, 
his  mother  being  a  strolling  actress  named  Ann 
Carey,  and  his  father  a  stage  carpenter.  When 
he  was  twelve  he  joined  a  company  of  wan- 
dering players  with  his  mother  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  acted  in  small  cities,  assuming 
every  variety  of  charucler  from  pantomime  to 
tragedy.  He  was  married  in  1808,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  experienced  such  difficiilty  in 
securing  recognition  for  talents  that  hiit  family 
often  went  hungry.  In  1814  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  Shy  lock  in  The  Merchant  oj 
Veyticv,  at  Dniry  Lane  Theater.  London,  and 
from  that  time  hi.'*  fiuue  wii.<  uwured.  He 
made  two  tours  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  first  in  1820  and  the  second  in 
1825. 

Charles  John  Sean  (1811-1368),  second  son 
of  Edmund  Kcan,  wa-s  bom  at  Waterford.  Ire- 
land, and  educated  ut  Eton.  In  October,  1827, 
he  made  his  fir-l  iippearancc  in  the  character 
of  young  Norval  in  Douglax  at  Drury  Lane 
with  but  trifling  succc^.  He  visited  America 
in  1830  and  soon  ber.ime  popular.  Later  his 
father  played  the  title  role  of  Othello  and 
Charles  appeared  with  him  s\s  lago.  He  mar- 
ried Ellen  Tree,  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
her  profession,  in  1842.  and  they  .leted  together 
until  his  death.  His  mjiniigenicnt  of  the  Prin- 
cess Theater  in  London  wjis  celebrated  for  the 
splendid  prmlurtions  of  tiamh-t.  King  John, 
Machilh,  The  Timp-'s't  ;ind  other  Shakespear- 
ean plays.  The  character  of  Hamlet  was  his 
greatest  Shakespearean  interpretation. 

KEARNY,  kahr'iii.  N.  J.,  a  residential 
suburb  of  Newark,  situated  in  Hudson  County, 
about  nine  miles  west  of  New  York  City,    It 
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lies  opposite  Newark,  on  the  Passaic  River 
and  on  the  Erie  Railroad  and  electric  inter- 
urban  lines.  The  population,  which  was  18,650 
in  1910.  was  23,539  (Federal  estimate)  in  1916. 
The  area  is  about  seven  square  miles. 

Many  business  people  of  Newark,  Jersey 
City  and  New  York  City  have  suburban  homes 
in  Kearny ;  Arlington  is  an  especially  at- 
tractive residence  section.  The  city  has  a 
state  soldiers'  home,  the  Sacred  Heart  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys,  a  Carnegie  Library  and 
an  Italian  orphan  asylum.  The  industrial 
plants  include  large  manufactories  of  linoleum, 
cotton  and  linen  thread,  celluloid,  dyeetuffs, 
fertilizers,  roofing  material,  white  metal,  brass 
novelties,  lamps  and  buttons.  Kearny  was  first 
settled  in  1765  by  Germans;  the  place  was 
called  New  Barbados  until  1871,  when  it  was 
incorporated  and  named  in  honor  of  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen.  General  Philip  Kearny,  who 
had  won  fame  in  several  wars. 

KEATS.  John  (1795-1821),  the  last  of  the 
English  Romantic  poets  (see  RoMANTiasM). 
In  a  brief  literary  career  of  three  years  he 
produced  a  body  of  verse  that  not  only  places 
him  among  the  foremost  of  his  country's  poets, 
but  gives  him  a 
true  claim  to  the 
title,  "the  poet's 


,  Rosi 

Swinbun 

ers  of  the  Vic- 
torian Age  were 
profoundly  influ- 
enced by  his 
poetry,  which  has 

pused  in  EMlUh  „„„  ^^^^ 

Dying    In    farly    manhood. 

-..«  ...... that 

Ivnc  beauty,  wan  to  be  tils.  One  o!  his  laat 
»-.,„.=  ,,.„  =  t  I,  »  conscious  act?  was  to  dictate 
Keats  was  the  ihia  epitaph  for  his  tomb; 
only  one  of  the  ^as''wrlt"n"wai«r''^  name 
Romantic     group 

who  lived  for  poetry  alone ;  he  was  neither  a 
reformer  nor  a  moralist.     Beauty  and  truth 
were  to  him  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  the 
spirit  of  his  best  work  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  opening  lines  of  Endymion: 
A  thing  ot  beauty  Is  i\  joy  forever : 
Its  lovetlneBB  Incre.ises  ;  It  will  nevfr 
PasH  Into  notlilngness  ;  but  Btlll  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  tor  us :  and  a  Bleep 
Full    ol   sweet   dreams,    and   health,   and   quiet 
breathing. 


KEELEY 
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EXENE 


This  poet,  whose  writings  reveal  so  marvel- 
ous an  appreciation  of  beauty,  was  born  in 
lowly  surroundings  and  of  humble  parentage. 
His  father,  a  London  stable-keeper,  sent  him  to 
a  private  school  at  Enfield  for  his  early  school- 
ing. Both  parents  died  while  he  was  still  a 
boy,  and  w^hen  he  was  fifteen  he  was  sent  by 
his  guardians  to  a  surgeon  of  Edmonton,  where 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years.  Two 
more  years  he  spent  as  a  hospital  assistant 
before  his  rich  poetic  gifts  found  expression. 
The  great  change  in  his  life  came  through  his 
reading  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Qucene,  the  music 
of  which  enchanted  him.  Abandoning  his  pro- 
fession, he  published  his  first  volume  of  poems 
in  1817,  and  a  year  later  a  second  volume,  en- 
titled Endymion. 

These  early  ventures  were  savagely  criticized, 
but  no  criticism  could  crush  his  spirit,  and  his 
faith  in  himself  was  more  than  justified  when, 
in  1820,  his  last  volume  appeared.  During 
these  three  years  of  writing  his  health  had  be- 
come so  seriously  undermined  that  he  sought 
its  restoration  in  sunny  Italy.  The  struggle 
was  in  vain,  for  in  February,  1821,  he  died  of 
consumption  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  of  that  city  his  grave  may  be  seen 
near  the  resting  place  of  Shelley. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  verse  that  Keats 
produced  revealed  his  splendid  promise,  but 
his  early  poems  have  not  the  finish  that  came 
with  the  ripening  of  his  powers.  Endymion, 
the  story  of  a  young  shepherd  who  is  loved 
by  a  moon  goddess,  is  on  the  whole  over- 
adorned  and,  therefore,  inferior  to  the  poems 
of  his  last  volume,  to  which  he  gave  the  title 
Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes,  and 
Other  Poems.  The  reader  who  delights  in  word 
painting  that  is  akin  to  the  sweetest  music  will 
find  no  lovelier  verse  in  English  literature  than 
the  last  writings  from  the  pen  of  Keats. 

Consult  Hancock's  John  Keats:  Keat.***  Keata 
Letters,  Papers  and  Other  Relics,  reproduced  In 
facsimile,   and   edited  by  Williamson. 

KEELEY,  kce'li,  Lesue  (1836-1900),  an 
American  physician  who  gained  fame  as  the 
promoter  of  a  cure  for  the  alcohol,  opium  and 
morphine  habits.  His  remedy  was  chloride  of 
gold  and  sodium,  known  as  the  "gold  cure." 
Dr.  Keeley  originally  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Dwight,  111.,  but  gave  it  up 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  cure  of  drunk- 
enness. He  was  the  son  and  the  grandson  of 
physicians  who  had  studied  alcoholism  and  its 
effects,  and  he  became  interested  in  the  subject 
very  early  in  life.    He  began  his  experiments 


in  search  of  a  cure  for  intemperance  while  he 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  Federal  army  in  1862. 
In  1880  he  established  a  sanitarium  at  Dwi^t, 
and  later  opened  sanitariums  in  other  cities. 
Although  his  treatment  has  cured  many  cases 
of  inebriety,  it  is  not  always  as  effective  as 
Dr.  Keeley  had  expected  it  would  be.  See 
Alcohouc  Drinks. 

EEENE,  keen,  Laura  (about  1820-1873),  an 
actress  and  theatrical  manager,  whose  real 
name  was  Mary  Moss.  She  became  famous  in 
London,  England,  in  1851  as  Pauline  in  The 
Lady  of  Lyons.  The  following  year  she  moved 
to  the  United  States,  where  she  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  The  most  noted  play 
under  her  management  was  Our  American 
Cousin,  which  was  brought  out  in  1858  with 
Jefferson  and  Sothem  among  the  supporting 
actors.  It  was  while  witnessing  this  play  at 
Ford's  Theater  in  Washington  in  1865,  in  which 
Miss  Keene  was  the  star,  that  President  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated. 

KEENE,  N.  H.,  a  city  in  the  extreme  south- 
western part  of  the  state,  noted  for  its  wooden- 
ware  manufactures.  It  is  the  county  seat  of 
Cheshire  County,  situated  on  the  Ashuelot 
River  forty-three  miles  southwest  of  Man- 
chester, and  ninety-two  miles  northwest  of 
Boston  by  rail;  the  Connecticut  River  is  fif- 
teen miles  west.  Four  branches  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railway  serve  the  city,  and  electric 
lines  connect  with  adjacent  towns  east,  south 
and  west.  The  population  in  1916  was  10,633, 
by  Federal  estimate;  in  1910  it  was  10,068. 
Under  the  authority  of  Massachusetts,  the  fiiFt 
settlement  was  made  as  Upper  Ashuelot.  It 
was  incorporated  as  Keene,  in  honor  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Keene,  English  diplomatist,  in  1753, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1874. 

The  city  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Cheshire 
Hills,  in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Monadnock, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  3,166  feet.  The  sur- 
rounding natural  beauty  extends  into  the  city 
through  its  220  acres  of  parks.  The  city  is 
actively  engaged  in  many  lines  of  industry, 
principally  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  build- 
ing materia],  tubs  and  pails.  There  are  also 
manufactures  of  shoes,  toys,  woolens,  loose-leaf 
ledgers,  manifold  books  and  mica  products,  the 
annual  output  of  the  combined  industries 
amounting  to  nearly  $3,500,000.  A  large  num- 
ber of  people  are  employed  in  the  repair  shops 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  located  here. 
There  is  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber  and 
maple  sugar.  Granite  and  mica  are  found  in 
the  vicinity,  the  former  having  been  used  in 
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the  coDstructioD  of  the  city's  three  bridges. 
Ke«ne  has  the  state  normal  school  for  prls,  a 
business  college  and  a  library  with  17,000  vol- 
umes. The  high  school  building,  erected  in 
!ftl3  at  a  coat  of  JI25,000,  is  among  the  Dotable 
structures :  the  city  has  also  a  Federal  buildiDg 
and  a  V.  M.  C.  A.  building.  SpofFord  Lake,  a 
noted  fishing  resort,  and  MoDudnock  Lake  are 
in  the  vicinity. 

KEEWATIN,  ki-wah'tin,  a  town  in  the 
Kenora  district.  Ontario,  on  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway,  iit  Ihc  northern  end  of  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  three  miles  west  of  Kenora  and 
123  miles  east  of  Winnipeg,  Lumbering  and 
boat-building  are  loading  industries,  but  the 
town  is  knoivn  chiefly  aa  a  summer  resort;  the 
fishing  and  big  game  himting  in  the  district 
also  bring  many  visitors,  most  of  whom  come 
from  Winnipeg.  Population,  in  1911,  1^42;  in 
■ummer  the  number  is  nearly  doubled. 

KELLER,     k<l'>r,     Hele.v     Adams     (1880- 
).  an  American  writer  and  lecturer,  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  from  babyhood,  who  has  been 
able   to   share   in   the   joys   of   a    normal    life 
through  Ihc  power  of  her  own  keen  intellect 
and    the    faithful 
ministry    of    her 
teacher  and  cotii- 
panion.  Miss 
Anne  Sullivan.    A 
serious  Illness  he- 
fore  she  WHS  two 
years  old  de- 
stroyed sight  iind 
hearing,    and    for 

of  speech  re- 
mained dormant. 
When  Helen  was 
eight  years  of  age 

her     pa  rent, s  HTH.En  A.  KKI.LliR 

brought  Miss  Sullivan  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  (he  Blind,  in  Boston,  to  their  home  in 
Alabama,  and  (he  little  thihl  was  taught  the 
deaf  and  dumb  lancu^ip^  by  touch,  and  learned 
to  read  by  filling  raised  points  which  repre- 
sent letters  (sec  Ulinuness).  A  special  type- 
writer was  made  tor  her  use  by  which  she  did 
all  her  writing.  Later  she  was  also  taught  to 
talk,  though  jiiiporfeclly ;  the  power  of  correct 
speech  was  developed  later,  and  to-day  Mi.'is 
Keller  has  the  power  to  interest  large  audiences 
in  her  lectures. 

She  attended  the  Wright-Humason  and  the 
Cambridge  schools  in  Boston  before  entering 
Radcliffe  College,  where  in  1900  she  was  gradu- 
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ated  with  honors,  after  completing  the  usual 
four-years'  course.  During  this  time  Miss  Sul- 
livan was  her  constant  companion,  attending 
all  her  classes  with  her,  and  repeating  by  the 
hand  language  the  lectures  and  class  discus- 
sions as  they  were  being  given.  Perhaps  Helen 
Keller's  greatest  achievement  is  her  happy  out- 
look on  life,  for  she  ia  unfailingly  optimistic. 

Since  graduating  from  college  she  haa  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  Century  and  McClure'a 
Magazine,  the  Youth' n  Companion  and  the 
Laditts'  Home  Journal.  Her  longer  writings  in- 
clude Story  of  My  Life  (her  autobiography), 
Optimism,  The  Worid  I  Live  In.  The  Song  of 
the  Stone  Wall  and  Oat  of  the  Dark.  She  has 
been  a  member  of  several  commissions  serving 
in  the  interest  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
sehools,  and  haa  spent  some  time  travelii^  and 
lecturing  on  aubjecta  of  present-day  interest, 
such  as  woman's  suffrage. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  ever  paid  to  Helen 
Keller  is  Madame  Maeterlinck's  The  Girl  Who 
Found  the  Bluebird,  which  she  wrote  after  a 
visit  to  Miss  Keller. 


e  Siorv  of  My  Life. 


KELLOGG,  kefog,  Cim\  Louise  (1842-1916). 
an  American  dramatic  soprano,  bom  at  Sum- 
terville.  S.  C.  The  greater  part  of  her  musical 
education  was  received  in  New  York,  but  it 
was  completed  abroad.  Her  first  role  to  re- 
ceive enthusiaatic  applause  was  that  of  Mar- 
guerite in  Faust ;  later  she  was  equally  suc- 
ces-aful  in  other  roles,  her  dramatic  powers  and 
singing  receiving  high  recognition.  She  or- 
ganized an  English  and  an  Italian  opera  com- 
pany, in  both  of  which  many  famous  singers 
won  their  first  laurels.  She  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can singer  to  win  European  plaudits.  In  1887 
she  married  Carl  Strakosch  and  retired  from 
the  stage.  Madame  Kelli^g's  aiitobit^raphy. 
Memoin  of  an  American  Prima  Donna,  at- 
tracted wide  attention  on  its  publication  in 
1913, 

KELOWNA,  kdow'nah,  a  city  in  British 
Columbia,  in  the  Yale  district,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province.  It  is  on  the  east  shore 
of  Okanagan  Lake,  sixty- four  miles  north  of 
Pcnticton  by  steamer  and  thirty  miles  south  of 
Okanagan  Landing,  At  Okanagan  Landing 
connection  is  made  with  a  branch  line  ot  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  meets  the 
main  line  at  Sicainous,  fifty  miles  farther  north. 
The  region  about  Kelowna  is  a  fruit-growii^ 
^district,  especially  famous  tor  its  apples,  and 
the  principal  manufacturing  plants  of  the  city 
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make  boxes  and  baskets,  pack  the  fruit,  either 
fresh  or  preserv-ed,  or  make  it  into  jams.  There 
are  large  orchards  and  gardens  within  the  city 
limits.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  small  quantities, 
but  only  for  local  demand.  Kelowna  has  a  race- 
track and  a  municipal  park,  with  a  frontage  of 
a  mile  on  Okanagan  Lake,  and  owns  its  electric 
light  and  power  plants.  The  general  hospital 
and  the  exhibition  building  are  conspicuous 
stnictures.  Population  in  1911,  1,663;  in  1914, 
by  the  civic  census,  3,100. 

KELP,  the  alkaline  ash  obtained  by  burning 
certain  seaweeds  of  the  same  name,  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Brittany. 
It  is  an  important  source  of  iodine,  the  amount 
obtained  varying  from  four  to  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  ton.  About  twenty-five  per  cent  of  kelp 
is  potassium  chloride;  common  salt,  sodium 
carbonate,  sodium  and  potassium  sulphates  and 
potassium  or  sodium  iodide  are  also  present. 
Formerlv  the  crude  alkali  obtained  from  the 
ash  was  used  in  soap-making,  but  cheaper 
processes  are  now  employed.  Kelp  plants,  par- 
tially dried,  are  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Extensive 
groves  of  giant  kelps,  an  allied  species,  are 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America.  These 
kelps  are  now  being  used  as  a  source  of  com- 
mercial potash. 

KEL'VIN,  WiLU.AM  Thomson,  Baron  (1824- 
1907),  a  British  mathematician  and  scientist, 
famed  for  his  many  discoveries  and  inventions 
in  physics,  and  for  his  labors  as  electrical  engi- 
neer for  the  Atlantic  cables  of  1858  and  1866 
(see  C.\BLE,  Submarine).  He  was  bom  in  Bel- 
fast. Ireland.  After  his  graduation  from  Saint 
Peters  College,  Cambridge  University-,  in  1845, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  spent  a  year  in  the 
physical  laboratory-  of  the  celebrated  scientist, 
Henri  Regnault.  In  1846.  when  twenty-two 
years  of  ago.  Thomson  accepted  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  Univen^ity  of  Glas- 
gow, a  position  which  he  held  with  the  greatest 
distinction  for  fifty-thrt^e  years.  He  was  the 
first  editor  of  the  Cambridgt  and  Dublin 
Mathimatical  Journal,  and  in  this  publication 
appeared  accounts  of  many  of  his  greatest  dis- 
coveries. He  also  contributed  to  other  im- 
portant scieniilic  journals.  Ho  was  knighted  in 
1866  and  in  1892  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
RH'oiving  the  title  of  Baron  Kelvin  of  Largs. 
British.  French  and  Gorman  scientific  organiza- 
tions confornHi  upon  him  the  highest  honors, 
and  the  jubilee  annivoi*sar>-  oi  his  professorship 
in  18^¥>  was  celebrated  by  a  splendid  gathering 
of  all  the  great  scientists  of  his  time  from  all 
the  countries  of  Europe. 


Lord  Kelvin's  work  in  connection  with  the 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  led  to  his  inven- 
tion of  the  mirror  galvanometer,  used  in  cable 
signaling,  and  he  also  devised  the  siphon  re- 
corder, which  is  still  employed  for  recei^-ing  the 
signals.  He  invented  many  pieces  of  electrical 
apparatus  and  improved  the  mariner's  compass, 
freeing  it  largely  from  the  magnetic  action  of 
the  iron  of  the  ship.  He  made  discoveries  in 
every  field  of  energy — soimd,  light,  heat,  mag- 
netism and  electricity — and  conclusively  proved 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of 
modem  science,  the  conservation  of  energj-. 
Lord  Kelvin  published  more  than  three  hun- 
dred original  papers  covering  the  vast  field  of 
his  scientific  discoveries,  and  with  Professor 
Tait  wrote  the  very  important  Treatise  on  Nat- 
ural Philosophy. 

KEMBLE,  kem'b'l,  Frances  Anne  (1809- 
1893),  an  actress  and  author,  better  known  as 
Fanny  Kemble;  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  in  1829  at  Covent  Garden. 
London,  as  Juliet,  and  later  was  succes^fnl  as 
Portia  and  Lady  Teazle.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  financial  troubles  of  her  father  she  would 
probably  have  been  celebrated  only  as  a  clever 
writer,  for  she  looked  upon  the  theater  siniply 
as  a  means  for  earning  money.  After  a  suc- 
cessful trip  to  America  with  her  father  she 
returned  to  London  in  1847,  and  from  that 
time  made  her  home  alternately  in  America. 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  Her  Record  of 
a  Girlhood  chronicles  her  earlier  successes.  At 
eighteen  she  wrote  a  clever  but  immature 
drama  which  showed  intellectual  vigor.  Later 
she  wrote  a  tragedy,  Francis  the  First,  and  a 
book  of  poems. 

KEMP,  Albert  Edward  (1858-  ),  a  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  and  statesman,  who  became 
a  member  of  the  Borden  Ministry  upon  its 
organization  in  1911.  He  was  bom  at  Clarence- 
ville,  Quebec,  was  given  a  thorough  academic 
schooling,  and  became  a  successful  business 
man.  He  first  appeared  in  politics  in  1900, 
when  he  was  elected  as  a  Conscr\-ative  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  held  his  seat  until 
1908.  when  he  was  defeated  for  reelection,  but 
in  1911  was  again  elected,  and  was  appointed 
a  Minister  ^i-ithout  portfolio  in  the  Borden 
Cabinet.  In  May,  1915,  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  War  Purchasing  Comniission, 
which  handled,  in  the  first  3'ear  of  its  organiza- 
tion, contracts  for  all  supplies,  except  muni- 
tions, amounting  to  more  than  $100,000,000. 

In  1915  and  1916  Kemp  was  several  times 
acting  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense  duziDg 
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the  abaences  of  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1916,  after  the  resignation  of  Hughes, 
Kemp  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

KEH'DALL,  Amos  ( 1780-1S69) ,  an  American 
rtatesman  and  political  leader  who  scn-ed  as 
Poetmaster-General  during  the  adroiDistrationa 
of  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  He  was 
born  at  Dunstable.  Mass.,  and  for  several  years 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Henry  Clay,  in  Kentucky.  Later  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  After  Jackson's  election  to 
the  Presidency  he  became  a  leading  figure  in 
the  famous  'Kitchen  Cabinet"  (see  Kitchbn 
Cabinet),  and  was  inSuential  in  shaping  the 
policies  of  the  administration.  President  Jack- 
son made  him  an  auditor  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  later  Postmaster-General,  and  in 
the  latter  office  he  was  continued  by  President 
Van  Buren.  Ot  several  improvements  in  the 
postal  service,  due  to  his  initiative  and  good 
judgment,  the  money-order  system  is  most  im- 
portant. Kendall  edited  several  newspapers. 
During  his  last  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
many  philanthropic  enterprises,  for  he  had 
amassed  a  ^eat  fortune  through  his  invest- 
ments with  Sanmel  F.  B,  Morse  in  telegraph 
patents.  He  wrote  a  Lifi;  oj  Jackson  and  an 
AulobioBfapkj/. 

KEHESAW  MOOHTAIN,  Battle  of.  a  bat- 
tle of  (he  War  of  Secession,  fought  in  Cobb 
County,  Geonilia,  June  27,  1864,  during  Sher- 
man's march  lo  the  sou.  The  Federal  army  of 
about  95,000,  under  General  Sherman,  was 
marching  frocii  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  anny  of  60,000 
Confederates  was  retreating  before  them.  John- 
ston, who  was  e.\treinely  prudent,  finally  in- 
trenched his  army  at  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
where  it  was  attacked  by  the  Union  army  un- 
der the  leaii  of  McCook  and  Logan,  the  for- 
mer being  killed.  The  Federjis,  who  were 
repulsed,  suffered  a  loss  of  about  3,000;  that 
of  the  Confedenites  iv:is  700.  After  this  battle 
only  two  engagements  were  fought  before  Sher- 
man forced  the  surrender  of  .\tlanta. 

KEIf'ILWOBTH,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Warwick.- 1  lire,  four  miie.-i  north  of  Warwick, 
whose  chief  attraction  is  its  magnificent  ivy- 
covered  ruin,  the  famous  Kenilwortli  Castle. 
This  historic  building,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henr>-  I,  formed  the  setting  for  many  notable 
events  in  EnglL-h  history,  as  well  as  the  back- 
ground   for    Sir    W.iller   Scutl's   novel.    Kenil' 

Scott  founded  his  romance  on  Mickle's  bal- 
lad  of    Cinnrior   Hall,   which    tells    the   tragic 
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story  of  Amy  Robsart.  the  martyred  wife  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  favorite,  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester. Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Shakespeare  and  other  historical  personages 
are  introduced,  and  elaborate  descriptions  arc 
given  of  the  queen's  visit  to  the  castle  and  the 
gorgeous  entertainment  given  there  for  her  by 
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the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  the  castle  was 
presented.  The  festivities  continued  for  nine- 
teen days,  during  which  every  sort  of  wasteful 
extravagance  possible  at  that  age  was  indulged 
in.  The  town  has  now  a  population  of  about 
5,000. 

KEWNAW,  ken'an,  Geobce  (1845-  ).  an 
American  author  and  lecturer,  celebrated  for 
his  investigations  of  the  Siberian  exile  system. 
He  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  was  educated 
at  Williams  College,  studied  telegraphy,  and 
became  manager  of  a  telegraph  office  in  Cin- 
cinnati. From  1865  to  1871  he  was  construc- 
tion engineer  of  the  Russo- American  Telegraph 
Company  in  Siberia,  during  which  time  he  was 
greatly  stirred  by  what  he  heard  regarding 
the  exile  system.  Subsequently  he  investigated 
conditions  of  the  convict  system  ot  Siberia, 
making  a  journey  of  over  15,000  miles,  visit- 
ing mines  and  prisons.  He  then  returned  to 
America  and  lectured  on  his  Siberian  experi- 
ences, which  led  to  his  expulsion  from  Russia 
in  1901  when  he  again  vi«tcd  that  country. 
Ivennan  served  as  war  correspondent  during 
the  Spanish- American  War  in  1898  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  in  1904  and  1905,  and 
embodied  his  experiences  and  conclusions  in 
lectures  and  in  articles  for  various  magazines. 
His  published  works  include  Sibrria  and  the 
Eiile  Si/atem,  Campaigning  in  Cuba  and  The 
Tragedy  of  Pclce,  the  latter  a  work  dealing 
with  the  eruption  of  Mount  Pelee,  in  Mar- 
tinique (which  see). 
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KENNEBEC,  ki'ti'vhrk,  ono  of  the  principal 
riv(»rs  of  Maiiu\  rising  in  Moosohoad  Lake  nnd 
flowing  south  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Be- 
cause of  its  fall  of  over  one  thousjiml  ioct 
(mm  source  to  mouth,  this  river  furnishes 
c^xcellent.  water  power  to  the  cities  situateii  on 
its  hanks,  anions  which  an^  Augusta,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  state.  Waterville.  Ilallowell  and 
Hath.  The  K«M\nehec  is  between  151)  and  160 
miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  large 
ships  for  about  twelve  miles  above  its  mouth. 

KENORA,  hno'rah,  formerly  called  Rat 
l\>rtagt\  a  town  in  Western  i^ntario.  the  com- 
menMal.  industrial  and  govommental  ivntor 
of  the  Kenoradiv'striot.  Kenora  is  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  l^ike  of  the  Woixis.  at  its  outlet 
into  the  WinniiM^g  River.  It  is  on  the  main 
lino  of  the  Canadian  Tacitic  Railway.  293  miles 
northwest  of  Fort  William  and  126  miles  o:U!t 
of  Wmni^vg,  and  is  also  siTvoil  by  steamers 
which  tra\ol  on  l^^ke  of  the  Wotxis  and  Rainy 
River  as  far  as  Fort  Frjinci'^.  Kenora  is  one 
of  the  mt\st  important  lumlx^ring  centers  in 
i>ntario,  and  has  a  number  of  laitse  lumbi^r 
mills.  Flour-milling  is  the  only  other  large 
industry.  Konora  is  a  pt^pular  summer  resort, 
and  the  exot^Uont  tishing  and  hunting  ne,ir  by 
make  it  a  oi^nter  for  tourists  and  sfH^rtsmen, 
The  Roman  Cathohr  and  Arxlu^^in  CAthe^irals. 
the  eov.nhoi:A\  h^>spitAl  and  r.re-hsll  are  notf- 
wor:h>'  b;:ildings.  The  eoi:n:y  eoi:n  s:ts  at 
Keiiora,  anvi  the  telephone,  light  and  water 
s>'s:or.'>s  ATx^  owTiOii  by  the  town.  Populition 
ir.  Ivll,  6!.V^:  in  1916.  e>T.n^.'.:eii.  7.000. 

KENOSHA,  If  ♦«■•>>;{:.  Wis.,  'b-:  eix:i:ry  sea: 
o:  Kon.vha  Oov.r.ty.  is  a  r:.hT.\.:hri\:r.zic  ciry 
or*  the  so-.;;h-avs7  sh.^rc  .-^t  Kskf  Miehicin.  It 
is    17.    the    f\iriT.":i"    Si*'- :: "r: ::.>::" rr.   r»;"-r:    of   \h-: 
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bert  M.  Simmons  public  library,  containing 
30,000  volumes  in  1916.  and  Kemper  Hall,  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  school  for  girls.  A  con- 
tinuation school,  a  part  of  the  ptiblic  school 
system,  is  conducted  for  .apprentices  in  shops. 

About  12,000  people  are  employed  in  the 
local  factories,  whose  annual  output  is  ^-alued 
at  $32,000,000.  The  principal  products  tn 
automobiles,  automobile  lamps,  brass,  steel  and 
iron  beds,  hosier>-.  underwear,  typewritci?. 
leather  and  furniture. 

A  settlement  at  this  place  in  1S32  was  fim 
called  Southport.  and  under  that  name  vas 
organized  in  1S12.  It  was  chartered  in  1S50 
as  the  city  of  Kenosha. 

KENSINGTON  GASDENS,  a  fa^onaUf 
recreation  park  in  London,  in  the  boroudi  of 
Kensington.  The  gardens  were  laiid  out  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  but  ai  tLut  enrly  date 
eontaineti  onlv  about  Twentv-Sve  acr«  &nd 
were  really  no  more  than  the  grounds  sxTiaoiwi 
to  Kensington  Palace  «see  below  .  From  time 
to  time  they  have  been  add€^  lo.  and  t:  pra?- 
ent  they  have  an  area  of  almost  30Cf  acre? 
Many  of  the  trees  that  shadf  ihe  walk*  art  of 
great  age.  and  these  const irute  Un  chjef  Ijeniry 
of  the  Gardens. 

Kensington  Palaoe,  a  roy&l  manao^Q  m  Kezh 
sington  Gardens,  famous  chie5?-  a*  The  bmir- 
place  of  Qi:eon  Virtonii  and  as  Lf»r  residenee  at 
the  time  she  w*s  ro'jf»ed  froiL  her  sleej  tc  learn 
that  she  was  c'jefin  cc  England  1*  beianeed 
orig:n.<illy  to  ihf  E:.:*]  of  Ncirrinchan-.  bir  is»f 
bought  :Vor.s  hiz:  by  WiUihtr  HL.  wiic  added  lo 
it  smd  Z7ji6e  rrit-nsive  aJteraTion*.  Sir  Cfans- 
TophfT  W7\-^n  planning  and  superimenrimr  liiesc. 
W::har2.  has  w::V  Mhr>-.  Annf  and  Georee  II 
died  iri  KensincTon  P£»la«. 

KENT,  Jamxs  176o-l!y*r  .  at  Amencac 
..iris;.  wh.-isf  itziiy^  Conm-'niarf:-  m,  Amcr^ 
.'■.7^  L.7i;.  ji-jbiish^'d  bi-^wf^i  ISH*  and  ISXj. 
r..4<  iiLr.  .':  p^nsanenT  iiifi;ien?f  upoL  Amen- 
?LZ.  ]-.-z:.'.  T^Tur.K^i  ijud  iejnshiTTVf  rrmapie 
K-r.:  TTi^i  h.tn.  lt  rr-:*dericksbm^  N  Y  After 
Li?  CTLL  :l:.:»i:  :r:i!L  Yaif  ColieK .  n.  ITSi.  » 
t^'jiir-z  Ilw.  LZii  w!is  admiHec  tc  im  mr  xn 
17<?  Il  1795  Ui  '>.'r:imf  TTroiea^or  g:  law  £ 
C  '.  .-—Z'lL  C'.LJi'Ci..  iiJii  iaier  rose  froi:.  jujticf 
:<:  *ij-  r.-j-r-nif  e.-iiz"  zc  New  Yort  \f  tk  ciuB- 
•'•.  :r  :■:'  'hi  s-.^'i.  It  ISE  hf  tftitw:  ina 
-ii-  'Kij'-:,  r.-j-r  eanrmued  his  imvaif  pxmeos 
'  :•:  !:-:.:"■  v-:.:^.  1'.  i?  hy  his  xnanumeMt! 
■' '-v. r.- j.T- • '.  !i.iwrv(T:  thaT  iw  wsL  be  ua^ 
---  '-  ::!= ::»'»-:  red.  u*  "Ani-  wort 
-:::»^'-^:it-i  :y  ltv  Anisneat 
:»r:;j':::.ijr- 


:  of  the  Amcrictin  Union,  named  from  a 
ikee  Indian  word,  which  means  prairie 
?  barretts.  It  was  the  5rst  district  beyond 
Jleghany  Mountains  to  be  settled  and  the 
d  stale  admitted  to  the  Union  after  the 
lal  thirteen,  the  first  being  Vermont,  It 
pularly  known  af  the  Bli'e  Grabs  State. 
names  have  e\er  been  more  justified,  for 
/ho  travels  throiiRh  the  extensive  area  cov- 
by  this  native  (trass  will  always  associate 
ucky  with  blue  gnisa.  Besides,  all  thf 
icttt  which  have  mude  Kentucky  famous — 
■eed  of  horses,  its  tobacco,  its  whisky — are 
i6ed  with  the  region  where  the  nutritious 
grass  grows.    The  state  flower  is  the  gold- 

e  and  Location.     In  siie.  Kentucky,  with 

■ea  of  40,598  squaiTi  miles,  of  which  417 
«  miles  are  water,  ranks  aa  thirty-sixth 
ig  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  state 
St  to  it  in  area  is  Ohio,  which  is  442 
e  miles  larger.  Kentucky  is  very  irregu- 
I  shape.  Its  northern  boundary'  is  formed 
le  winding  course  of  the  Ohio  River.  Its 
est  breadth,  between  the  celebrated  Qim- 
nd  Gap  and  Covington,  on  the  Ohio,  is 
miles:  while  the  distance  between  the 
leni  border  and  Piiducah  is  only  forty 
.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west 
out  500  miles. 
People.  In  population.  Kentucky,  with 
,905  inhabitants  in  1910,  ranks  fourteenth 
Ig  the  states  of  the  Union,  coming  be- 
1  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  The  estimated 
lation,  January  1.  1917,  was  2.386,886.  It 
in  1910  an  average  of  fifty-seven  persons 
le  square  mile,  and  ranked  twelfth  among 
slates  as  regunls  density  of  population. 
Canadian  province  of  Ontario  has  about 
same  population  as  Kentucky,  but  since 
the  latter  has  had  an  area  nine  times  as 
,  From  1900  to  1910  the  population  in- 
cd  only  by  62,731  people,  or  about  6.6 
cent;  this  constitutes  its  lowest  increase 
iny  decade  since  1820.    Of  the  total  popu- 


27,941  were  whites,  and  261.- 
656,  or  11.4  per  cent,  were  negroes.  Kentucky, 
like  most  of  the  Southern  states,  has  a  small 
foreign-bom  population,  amounting  only  to  1.7 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Only  about  one-quarter 
of  the  people  live  in  towns  and  cities  with  a 
population  of  2,.500  or  over. 

The  chief  cities  are  Frankfort,  the  capital; 
Louis\-iIle,  the  largest  city  in  the  state;  Cov- 
ington, Lexington,  Newport,  Paducah,  Owens- 
boro,  Henderson,  Hopkinsville,  Bowling  Green, 
Ashland,  Middlesboro,  Winchester,  Dayton, 
Bcllevue,  Mays\-ille,  Mayfield,  Paris,  Danville 
and  Richmond. 

Religion.  The  Baptists  are  the  strongest  re- 
ligious denomination,  numbering  about  thirty- 
live  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The 
Methodists,  Roman  Catholics  and  Disciples  of 
Christ  hai'e  about  the  same  number  of  adher- 
ents, each  including  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  population.  The  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  state's  church  members  belong 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Education.  The  educational  conditions  in 
Kentucky  have  long  been  unsatisfactory,  on 
account  of  its  large,  scattered  rural  popula- 
tion, but  of  recent  years  measures  have  been 
introduced  that  have  produced  a  noticeable 
improvement.  A  strict  compulsory  education 
law  was  voted  in  1912,  and  the  office  of  rural 
Bupen-isor  of  schools  was  created  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  also  an  ofRcial  known  as  "the 
school  improvement  league  organizer,"  work- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  The  educational 
institutions  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  state 
school  superintendent,  elected  for  four  years, 
and  each  county  has  its  own  superintendent. 
There  are  separate  schools  for  white  and  negro 
children.  An  important  feature  of  the  school 
system  has  developed  in  the  numerous  com 
clubs  among  boys,  to  encourage  acientific  cul- 
tivation of  com,  and  the  tomato  clubs  among 
girls,  for  teaching  domestic  science  (see  Boys' 
AND  GtnLs'  Cllbs). 

At  the  head  of  the  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions is  the  state  umveraity  at  Lexington; 
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other  important  schools  are  the  Central  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  at  Danville,  Wesleyan 
University  at  Winchester,  Berea  College  at 
Bcrca,  OKdcn  ColleRe  at  Bowling  Green,  the 
University  of  Louisville,  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  city  of  Louisville,  and  Transyl- 
vania University  at  Lexington.  Among  the 
schools  for  negroes  are  Bowling  Green  Academy 
at  Bowling  Green,  Danville  Polytechnic  Semi- 
nary at  Danville,  Free  Memorial  Institute  at 
Camp  Nelson,  and  Way  man  Institute  at  Har- 
rodsbiirg.  The  state  maintains  two  normal 
schoola    for    training    white    teachers,    one    at 
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average  height  of  about  800  feet  sbove  sea 
level  and  sloping  gently  towards  the  north 
and  west  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
This  plateau  is  divided,  however,  into  a  num- 
ber of  distinctly  marked  physical  regions.  The 
southeastern  portion  is  mountainous  and  be- 
longs to  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system, 
known  here  aa  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Here  are  found  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
which  extend  along  most  of  the  southeastern 
boundary,  and  contain  the  highest  point  in  the 
state,  Big  Black  Mountain,  with  an  altitude  of 
4.100  feet.     West  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
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Richmond  and  the  other  at  Bowling  Green; 
and  there  is  a  normal  school  for  negro  teach- 
ers at  Frankfort.  In  1910  there  were  208,084 
persons  who  could  not  read  and  write,  forming 
nearly  12.1  per  cent  of  all  the  people,  as  com- 
pared with  165  per  cent  in  1900.  The  per- 
centafM  of  illiterates  was  27.6  per  cent  among 
negroes.  S,3  pvr  cent  among  the  foreign-bom 
whites,  and  12.2  per  cent  a[U00g  native  whites. 
Of  late  years  an  active  movement  to  reduce 
the  number  of  illiterates  has  been  started,  the 
chief  means  employed  being  the  opening  ot  the 
public  schools  at  night.  See  ScHOOi^,  subtitle 
Moonlight  SchooU. 

Physical  Featnies.     The  surface  of  the  slate 
as   a   whole    is   mainly    a    plateau,    havine   nn 


tains  and  nearly  parallel  with  them  is  the 
shorter  range  of  the  White  Mountains.  Be- 
tween these  two  mngea  lies  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  which  has  a  length  of  seventy-five 
miles  and  a  breadth  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
situated  at  an  elevation  from  1,000  to  1,500 
feet  and  buttressed  by  peaks  sometimes  3,500 
!c6t  high.  The  combination  of  mountain  and 
valley  in  this  r^on  forms  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  the  Appalachian  S3'stem. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Dorth  and  central 
part  of  the  state  is  rollins  and  undulating,  the 
surface  being  dive  d  by  hills  and  valleys. 
Here  is  situated  iamoun  "blue  gra»  re- 

Kiiin."  also  called  i      1  too  Plain;  it  cot- 

cr^  an  area  of  abi  aquare  miles  and  U 
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noted  for  its  great  fertility.  The  blue  grass 
is  native  to  this  soil,  and  grows  all  the  year 
round.  It  spreads  like  a  green,  thick,  soft  mat 
over  the  country  and  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  beautiful  park.  About  the  middle  of  June 
it  blooms,  and  on  account  of  the  hue  of  its 
seed-pods  the  landscape  assumes  a  bluish  tinge. 

The  southern  part  of  Kentucky  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  highland  rim  of  Tennessee.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  rolling  and  hilly;  others,  like 
the  "barrens"  between  the  Green  and  Cumber- 
land rivers,  are  level.  Prominent  features  of 
this  portion  are  numerous  circular  depressions, 
or  "sink-holes,"  on  the  surface  and  the  numer- 
ous caverns  beneath  the  surface.  Kentucky 
is  noted  for  these  caverns;  one  of  them,  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  is  the  largest  cave  in  the 
world.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  underlaid 
by  thick  formations  of  limestone. 

Its  Rivers.  Most  of  the  rivers  in  the  state 
rise  in  the  mountains  or  on  the  Alleghany 
plateau,  and  flow  in  a  general  northwestern 
direction  into  the  Ohio.  This  river  flows  along 
the  entire  northern  border  of  the  state  in  a 
winding  course  of  nearly  600  miles,  and  forms 
an  important  navigable  waterway.  The  prin- 
cipal streams,  from  west  to  east,  are  the  Ten- 
nessee, the  Cumberland,  the  Green,  the  Ken- 
tucky, the  Licking  and  the  Big  Sandy.  Most 
of  these  are  navigable  for  long  distances.  The 
Cumberland  flows  through  the  eastern  and 
south-central  part  of  the  state,  then  turns 
south  into  Tennessee,  but  farther  west  enters 
Kentucky  again  and  joins  the  Ohio  a  few  miles 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee.  Some 
of  these  rivers  have  worn  deep  channels 
through  the  hills  and  low  mountains.  The 
drainage  of  the  cave  region  is  mostly  through 
imderground  channels.  On  the  Cumberland 
and  Tenncs.sce  forts  Henr>'  and  Donelson,  of 
War  of  Secession  fume,  were  located. 

Climate.  Kentucky  has  a  warm-temperate, 
equable  and  healthful  climate,  which  is  more 
agreeable  here  than  in  the  more  open  prairie 
states  situated  in  the  same  latitude.  This  is 
due  to  the  rolling  and  hilly  surface  of  the 
state,  which  protects  it  from  winds.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  varies  from  55°  F. 
in  the  cast  to  60°  F.  in  the  west.  The  winters 
are  warm,  having  an  average  of  35°  F.,  and 
except  in  the  mountainous  eastern  regions  there 
Ls  but  little  snow.  The  average  rainfall  is 
about  forty  inches  a  year  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties and  fifty-three  in  the  mountainous  region. 

Forests.  This  region  was  in  former  times 
almost  completely   covered   with   forests,  and 


even  now  a  third  of  the  surface  of  the  state 
is  wooded.  A  great  quantity  of  fine  timber, 
most  of  it  hardwood,  is  cut  every  year.  The 
chief  trees  are  oak  of  various  species,  maple, 
beech,  ash,  elm,  walnut,  cypress,  sweet  gum, 
birch,  cedar,  white  pine,  spruce  and  yellow 
pine. 

Agriculture.  Though  Kentucky  is  not  one 
of  the  leading  agricultural  states  in  the  value 
of  its  products,  only  four  states  (Iowa,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois)  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  land  under  cultivation.  Over  eighty- 
six  per  cent  of  its  land  area  of  25,750,000  acres 
is  in  farms,  and  two-thirds  of  this  is  improved 
land.  About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  farms  are 
operated  by  owners  or  their  managers. 

Tobacco.  The  great  special  crop  in  this 
state  is  tobacco.  In  its  production  Kentucky 
not  only  leads  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  but 
its  crop,  which  averages  about  350,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  represents  over  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  entire  production  in  the  United  States. 
Kentucky  produces  nearly  twice  as  much  to- 
bacco as  North  Carolina,  its  nearest  competi- 
tor, and  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  Virginia,  the  next  important  tobacco-pro- 
ducing state.  The  preeminence  of  Kentucky 
in  this  respect  is  due  not  only  to  the  nature 
of  its  soil,  which  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  but  also  to  its  sunny, 
equable  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  presence  of  which  are  fatal  to 
the  growth  of  such  a  delicate  plant.  The  area 
planted  to  tobacco  is  about  400,000  acres,  and 
this  is  nearly  all  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  One  of  the  principal  tobacco-growing 
regions  is  the  "black  patch,"  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  Tennessee 
"black  patch."  This  produces  a  black,  heavy 
leaf,  which  is  sold  almost  entirely  for  export. 
Another  is  situated  in  the  blue-grass  region, 
and  its  product,  the  red  and  white  Burley,  is 
a  light  leaf,  used  largely  for  manufacturing 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco.  The  yearly 
value  of  the  tobacco  is  nearly  $30,000,000. 

Other  Crops.  The  largest  crop,  as  regards 
both  acreage  and  value,  is  com.  This  has  long 
formed  the  staple,  not  only  for  human  food, 
but  also  for  live  stock,  and  is  the  chief  mate- 
rial for  the  large  distilleries  and  breweries  of 
the  state.  About  4,000,000  acres  are  planted 
to  com,  and  the  yield  is  about  100,000,000 
bushels  a  year,  valued  at  over  $60,000,000. 
Wheat  is  another  crop  of  importance;  it  cov- 
ers nearly  1,000,000  acres,  and  the  annual  yield 
is  about  10,000,000  bushels.    Hay  and  forage 
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THE  FACTORY   0 
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from  grasses  grown  on  the  pasture  lands  of 
the  state  sometimes  yield  over  11,000,000  tons, 
valued  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000. 

Oats,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  other 
market  vegetables  are  raised  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Sorghum  cane  is  "an  important  crop,  in 
which  Kentucky  shares  leadership  among  states 
with  Tennessee  and  Missouri.  Orchard  fruits, 
especially  apples  and  peaches,  are  extensively 
grown;  strawberries,  blackberries  and  raspber- 
ries are  less  important.  Kentucky  is  the  prin- 
cipal hemp-growing  state  of  the  Union,  its 
crop  being  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  country. 

Stock  Raising.  The  superb  pasture  afforded 
by  the  blue-grass  region;  the  mild  climate,  in 
which  cattle  can  remain  in  the  field  nearly 


all  winter;  the  large  production  of  com,  and 
the  streams  of  pure,  clear  water  have  all  coo- 
tributed  to  make  Kentucky  an  important 
stock-raising  state.  Kentucky  is  famous  for 
thoroughbred  horses.  Many  of  the  most  famous 
horses  on  the  American  turf  have  been  Ken- 
tucky-bred; probably  the  greatest  horse-breed- 
ing district  in  the  world  is  contained  in  a  few 
counties  in  the  blue-grass  region.  In  value 
horses  represent  about  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
the  state's  live  stock,  which  amounts  to  about 
$115,000,000.  Cattle  form  thirty  per  cent  and 
mules  twenty  per  cent.  Dairy  products  are  im- 
portant, and  the  state  raises  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  fowls.  With  its  1,000,000  sheep,  Ken- 
tucky is  one  of  the  important  mincv  wooI-ird- 
ducing  states,  its  yearly  wool  clip  <^"*5Wff*ti*!g  to 
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over  3,500.000  pounds  of  raw  wool,  and  2,000,- 
000  pounds  of  scoured  wool. 

Minerals.  Kentucky  has  great  mineral  re- 
sources, which  up  to  the  present  have  not 
been  fully  developed.  The  principal  product 
is  coal,  and  Kentucky  usually  ranks  fifth 
among  the  coal-producing  states,  being  sur- 
passed only  by  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Illinois  and  Ohio.  The  annual  production  is 
about  20,000,000  ton,  valued  at  about  $20,000,- 
000  at  the  mines,  which  is  about  three-fourths 
of  the  value  of  all  the  mineral  products  of  the 
state.  There  are  in  Kentucky  two  separate 
areas  belonging  to  two  important  coal  fields. 
In  the  eastern  and  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  there  is  a  coal  area  which  belongs  to 
the  extensive  Appalachian  system,  while  that 
located  in  the  northwest  belongs  to  the  inte- 
rior field,  a  continuation  of  the  coal  fields  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana. 

The  mines  yield  an  excellent  quality  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  about  100,000  tons  of  cannel 
coal  are  extracted  yearly.  The  production  of 
cannel  coal  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
state.  Coal  was  mined  here  as  early  as  1827, 
and  Kentucky  was  the  third  state  in  the  Union 
to  become  a  regular  producer  of  coal.  Beds  of 
excellent  iron  ore  are  also  found  in  the  coal 
regions.  Clay  suitable  for  brick  and  tile  and 
for  pottery  is  found  in  abundance,  and  the 
products  manufactured  from  clay  have  a  value 
of  nearly  $3,000,000  a  year.  Petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas  are  found  in  several  places,  and  build- 
ing and  other  stones  are  extensively  quarried. 
Considerable  quantities  of  both  Portland  and 
natural-rock  cement  are  produced.  Kentucky 
ranks  second  among  the  states  in  the  mining  of 
fluorspar. 

Manufactures.  The  state  has  potential  re- 
sources for  a  large  industrial  development.  It 
possesses  great  mineral  wealth,  extensive  for- 
ests, large  herds  of  cattle;  it  grows  large  crops; 
it  has  numerous  waterways  that  afford  cheap 
transportation.  But,  although  its  industries 
show  a  steady  growth,  Kentucky  is  not  yet 
truly  an  industrial  state.  Its  special  industries 
are  the  distilling  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco.  The  distilling  of  liquors 
has  been  conducted  here  for  over  a  centur>% 
and  the  product,  known  as  Bourbon  whisky, 
after  the  county  where  it  was  first  produced, 
enjoys  a  great  reputation.  The  indu.<;try  was 
established  in  1794,  when  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tillers from  Pennsylvania  removed  to  Kentucky 
after  the  Whisky  Insurrection  (which  see).  In 
the  manufacture  of  distilled  liquor  Kentucky 


holds  second  place  among  the  states,  its  prod- 
uct being  valued  at  over  $44,000,000,  or  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  value  of  the  liquor  dis- 
tilled in  the  United  States.  The  output  in- 
creased between  the  years  1909  and  1911,  then 
gradually  decreased,  and  in  1915  suddenly  fell 
to  one-third  its  former  dimensions,  due  to  the 
rapid  enlargement  of  prohibition  areas. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  also  one  of 
the  oldest  industries  in  the  state.  It  dates  from 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  tobacco  was  here 
legal  tender  and  every  town  had  its  tobacco 
factories.  Louisville  has  been  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  great  leaf-tobacco  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  lumber  and  timber  industry  is  growing 
very  rapidly.    Its  products  are  valued  at  over 
$20,000,000   a   year,    having    trebled    in   value 
since  1890.    Logging  is  important  on  the  rivers 
in  the  mountain  regions,  and  numerous  planing 
mills  have  been  established  near  the  forests. 
The  product  of  the  flour  and  grist  mills  are 
valued  at  over  $22,000,000  yearly.    Meat  pack- 
ing and  slaughtering  is  an  important  industry 
that  is  developing  very  fast.    The  manufacture 
of  leather  from  the  hides  of  the  animals  slaugh- 
tered is  important,  the  bark  of  the  numerous 
chestnut  oaks  supplying  excellent  material  for 
tanning.    Iron  and  steel  mills  are  increajsing  in 
number,  the  raw  material  being  supplied  by  the 
extensive  iron  ore  deposits  found  in  the  state. 
The  value  of  all  the   manufactured   products 
exceeded  $230,000,000  in  1915,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  eighty  per  cent  since  1900,  but  • 
of  less  than  three  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years. 

Transportation.  The  Ohio  and  its  numerous 
tributaries  furnish  extensive  waterways  suit- 
able for  cheap  transportation,  but  the  state  is 
quite  inadequately  supplied  with  railways.  In 
fact,  there  are  extensive  areas  covering  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  which  are  wholly  with- 
out railway  communication.  Such  is  the  moun- 
tainous region  in  the  southeastern  comer,  and 
the  south-central  part  of  the  state.  Ken- 
tucky had  3,810  miles  of  railroads  in  1915.  The 
chief  lines  are  the  Illinois  Central;  the  Louis- 
ville <fe  Nashville;  the  Chesapeake  A  Ohio; 
the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 
Railway;  the  Louisville,  Henderson  &  Saint 
Louis;  and  the  Southern  Railway.  The  blue- 
grass  region  is  supplied  with  excellent  carriage 
roads,  while  fairlj'  good  roads  are  found  else- 
where. The  Dixie  Highway  crosses  the  state 
from  Louisville  to  the  Tennessee  line. 

Government.  Kentucky  is  governed  under  a 
constitution    adopted    in    1891.     Thifi    is   the 
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fourth  constitution  the  state  has  had  since  its 
admission  to  the  Union  in  1792.  Amendments 
may  be  adopted  if  they  receive  three-fourths  of 
the  vote  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  and 
are  afterwards  approved  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  people.  A  convention  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution or  draft  a  new  one  may  be  convened 
after  such  a  proposal  has  been  adopted  by 
two  successive  legislatures  and  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  provided  that 
majority  be  at  least  one- fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  at  the  preceding  general 
election. 

The  executive  officials,  who  are  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treas- 
urer, auditor,  attorney-general,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  registrar  of  land  office, 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  labor  and  statis- 
tics, are  each  elected  for  four  years.  All  ex- 
cept the  governor  may  be  reelected.  If  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  governor  in 
the  first  two  years  of  his  term,  a  new  election 
is  held;  if  during  the  last  two  years,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor serves  out  the  term.  Among 
the  offices  created  recently  are  those  of  state 
commisiiioner  of  public  roads  and  state  fire 
marshal. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general 
assembly,  composed  of  a  senate  and  a  house 
of  representatives.  The  senate  is  composed  of 
thirty-eight  members,* elected  for  four  years, 
half  of  whom  are  renewed  every  two  years; 
the  hou.se  of  representatives  is  composed  of 
100  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Sessions 
are  held  ever\'  second  year,  beginning  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary of  even-numbered  years. 

Kentucky  sends  eleven  members  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  head  of  the  judicial  department  is  a 
supreme  court,  known  as  the  court  of  appeals, 
consisting  of  not  fewer  than  five  nor  more  than 
seven  judges,  elected  for  eight  years.  The 
judge  longest  in  service  is  chief  justice.  The 
state  is  divided  into  judicial  districts,  and  every 
county  possesses  a  circuit  court,  presided  over 
by  adjudge  elected  in  the  district  for  six  years. 
Each  district  has  so-called  quarterly  courts,  the 
judges  of  which  are  also  justices  of  the  county 
courts. 

For  purposes  of  local  government  the 
state  is  divided  into  counties,  and  these  into 
towns,  which  are  divided  into  six  classes,  ac- 
cording to  population.  Towns  and  cities  with 
a  population  of  3,000  inhabitants  or  over  may 
adopt  the  commission  form  of  government. 


Other  Constitviional  Provisions.  The  mar- 
riage of  whites  and  negroes  is  prohibited.  The 
state  adopted  in  1912  a  primary  election  law 
for  direct  nominations  of  all  elective  state, 
county  and  municipal  officers.  Kentucky  has 
adopted  county  local  option  for  dealing  with 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  ninety-one  counties  had 
voted  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor 
within  their  territory  in  1916.  Legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren has  been  recently  enacted.  The  working 
hours  for  women  under  twenty-one,  except  in 
domestic  service  and  in  nursing,  are  limited  to 
sixty  a  week  and  ten  a  day,  and  these  hours 
were  made  the  maximum  for  all  women  work- 
ing in  factories,  stores,  hotels,  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies.  The  employment  of 
children  imder  fourteen  during  the  school  term 
is  prohibited.  A  law  has  been  passed  forbid- 
ding public  drinking  cups. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions.  The 
state  maintains  a  school  for  the  blind  at  Louis- 
ville, one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Danville, 
and  one  for  feeble-minded  children  at  Frank- 
fort. The  state  prisons  are  situated  at  Frank- 
fort and  Eddyville;  insane  asylums  are  main- 
tained at  Lexington,  Hopkinsville  and  Anchor- 
age. There  are  several  hospitals  maintained  by 
the  state,  and  a  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  is 
located  at  Pewee  Valley. 

History.  Kentucky  was  probably  first  vis- 
ited by  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  in  1750,  but  it 
was  not  settled  until  1774,  when  James  Har- 
rod  planted  a  colony  where  Harrodsburg  now 
stands.  Meanwhile,  Daniel  Boone  had  led  ex- 
ploring expeditions  into  the  region,  and  in  1775 
he  established  Boonesborough.  In  1775  Rich- 
ard Henderson  induced  the  Cherokee  Indians 
to  give  up  a  section  of  their  land,  comprising 
many  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  he  found- 
ed a  land  company  known  as  the  Transylvania 
Company.  In  1776  Kentucky  was  organized  as 
a  separate  county  of  Virginia.  In  1780  this  was 
divided  into  three  counties,  and  an  agitation 
for  its  separation  from  Virginia  and  admission 
as  a  state  to  the  Union  was  started.  Virginia 
for  a  long  time  refused  to  consent  to  the  sepa- 
ration, but  finally  passed  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion in  1790.  On  June  1,  1792,  Kentucky  was 
admitted  as  the  fifteenth  state  of  the  Union. 

Kentucky  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  War 
of  1812,  its  great  leader,  Henry  Clay,  being 
a  conspicuous  member  of  the  war  party.  It 
also  was  well  represented  in  the  Mexican  War. 
In  the  War  of  Secession  Kentucky  at  first 
attempted  to  remain  neutral.    Both  Union  and 
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(An  outline  suitable  for  Kentucky  will  be  found  with  tke  article  ''State.'') 

Of  what  important  crop  does  Kentucky  produce  almost  twice  as  much  as  its 
closest  competitor?  How  does  the  product  of  the  "black-patch"  differ  from  that 
of  the  blue-grass  region? 

What  famous  road  crosses  the  state? 

How  does  Kentucky  compare  in  railway  mileage  with  the  state  which  it  most 
closely  resembles  in  size? 

How  many  negroes  out  of  a  hundred  cannot  read  and  write?  How  many  native 
whites? 

What  does  the  state  do  toward  the  education  of  its  negro  population? 

How  large  a  proportion  of  the  land  is  not  in  farms?  What  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  is  improved  farm  land? 

What  industry  would  seem  to  indicate  by  its  course  within  recent  years  the 
growth  of  prohibition  sentiment? 

What  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  school  system  to  increase  the  interest 
of  boys  and  girls  in  farm  pursuits? 

How  did  this  state  differ  in  its  pioneer  days  from  Iowa  in  point  of  forest  growths? 

What  is  cannel  coal?     Why  is  it  so  called?     How  much  is  produced  in  Ken- 
tucky? 
a  Who  was  Kentucky's  greatest  statesman  in  the  period  before  the  outbreak  of 

the  War  of  Secession?    How  did  the  state  stand  with  reference  to  that  struggle? 

If  the  Canadian  province  which  most  closely  resembles  Kentucky  in  number  of 
inhabitants  were  as  thickly  settled  as  is  that  state,  what  >jrould  its  population  bfe? 

How  I^a.ny  states  have  a  larger  population? 

Why  is  the  climate  of  Kentucky  more  pleasant  than  that  of  some  of  its  neigh- 
boring states? 

How  many  stars  were  there  in  the  flag  after  Kentucky  was  added  to  the  Union? 

How  many  states  border  on  Kentucky  without  any  rivers  intervening?  How 
many  rivers  touch  its  boundaries?      Has  it  any  mountain  boundaries? 

What  river  leaves  the  state  and  then  enters  it  again?  How  is  the  southern 
limestone  region  drained? 

What  part  has  Kentucky  played  in  the  great  horse  races  of  the  country?  What 
part  of  the  state  is  famous  for  this  reason? 

May  a  white  man  marry  a  negro  woman  within  the  borders  of  the  state? 

How  many  hours  a  day  may  women  work  in  factories? 

How  many  states  in  the  Union  are  larger  than  Kentucky?  Why  is  this  state 
of  such  a  peculiarly  irregular  shape? 

What  is  Kentucky's  most  famous  natural  curiosity?  How  was  it  formed?  What 
are  some  of  its  curious  features? 

Of  what  valuable  fiber  plant  does  this  state  produce  nine  times  as  much  as  all 
the  other  states  combined? 

How  many  constitutions  has  the  state  had?    When  was  the  present  one  adopted? 

If  the  governor  should  die  during  his  first  year  in  ofi&ce,  who  would  take  his 
place?    If  he  should  die  during  his  third  year? 

What  does  the  name  Kentucky  mean?    How  was  the  popular  name  earned? 

What  substance  was  used  as  money  and  passed  as  legal  tender  during  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century? 
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Confederate  armies  invaded  the  state,  and  it 
was  the  scene  of  important  battles,  including 
those  of  Mill  Spring,  Richmond  and  Perry- 
ville.  This  latter,  a  Federal  victory,  saved  the 
state  for  the  Union.  The  state  furnished  about 
40,000  to  the  Confederate  army  and  double 
that  number  to  the  Union  army.  Kentucky 
escaped  from  the  military  regime  of  other 
Southern  states,  civil  government  having  been 
reestablished  in  October,  1865.  Since  the  War 
of  Secession  the  Democratic  party  has  niled 
the  state,  except  in  1895  and  1907,  when  the 
governor  was  Republican.  o.d. 

Consult  Shaler's  Kentucky,  In  American  Com- 
monwealths Series  ;  Eubank's  Story  of  Kentucky: 
Johnson's  History  of  Kentucky  and  Kentuckiana. 

Related  Subjei^ta.  The  reader  who  is  inter- 
ested in  Kentucky  is  referred  to  the  following 
articles  in  these  volumes : 


CITIES 

Ashland 

Lexington 

Bowling  Green 

Louisville 

Covington 

Newport 

Frankfort 

Owensboro 

Henderson 

Paducah 

HopkinsviUe 

HISTORY 

Boone,  Daniel 

Virginia,  subhead 

Cherokee 

History 

War  of  Secession 

LEAOINQ  PRODUCTS 

Cattle 

Horse 

Coal 

Sorghum 

Com 

Tobacco 

Hemp 

Whisky 

RIVERS 

Cumberland 

Mississippi 

Green 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Alleghany  Mountains        Cumberland  Mountains 

Blue  Grass 

Mammoth  Cave 

KENTUCKY,  University  of,  a  coeducational 
institution,  located  at  Lcxinprton,  which  has 
been  under  the  control  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky since  1878.  It  was  founded  in  1865  as 
a  part  of  Kentucky  University,  which  is  now 
known  as  Trani^ylvania  College,  and  was  reor- 
ganized in  1878  under  the  name  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College.  The  institu- 
tion at  the  present  time  owns  buildings  and 
equipment  valued  at  $1,100,000,  including  a  cam- 
pus of  fifty-two  acres,  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  and  farm  and  a  library  of  about 
30,000  volumes.  The  university  is  organized 
into  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  agricul- 
ture, civil  engineering,  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering,  mines  and  metallurgy,  law  and  a 
graduate  school.    The  income  is  derived  both 


from  state  and  national  appropriations.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  instructors  and  profes- 
sors, and  the  student  attendance  is  over  1,450. 

E.L.G.      ( 

KENTUCKY  AND  VIRGINIA  RESOLU- 
TIONS, a  series  of  bills  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  in  1798  and 
1799,  directed  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws  (which  see).  Those  adopted  by  Ken- 
tucky were  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  pro- 
testing against  the  Federal  government  as- 
suming powers  which  belonged  rightfully  to 
the  states.  The  legislature  passed  a  resolution 
in  1799  giving  the  state  the  right  to  render 
void  any  Federal  law  which  it  considered  un- 
constitutional. The  Virginia  Resolutions  were 
probably  written  by  James  Madison;  they 
contained  the  same  principles  as  those  put 
forward  by  Kentucky.  Copies  of  the  resolu- 
tions were  sent  to  the  other  state  legislatures, 
only  seven  of  which  replied,  and  these  con- 
demned them.  See  States*  Rights;  Jeffer- 
son, Thomas. 

KENTUCKY  RIVER,  a  river  which  rises  in 
several  headstreams  in  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, and  flows  northwest  for  260  miles  through 
the  most  beautiful  section  of  Kentucky,  empty- 
ing into  the  Ohio  River  at  Carrollton.  Part 
of  its  course  is  between  limestone  cliffs.  The 
Kentucky  is  navigable  for  sixty  miles,  to 
Frankfort,  owing  to  a  system  of  locks  and 
dams,  and  for  flatboats,  100  miles  farther. 
Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated 
on  the  river. 

KENTVILLE,  the  county  to\*Ti  of  King's 
County,  Nova  Scotia,  the  commercial  center 
of  the  Cornwallis  and  Annapolis  valleys.  It  is 
on  the  Cornwallis  River  and  the  Dominion  At- 
lantic Railway,  seventy-one  miles  by  rail 
northwest  of  Halifax.  About  ten  miles  east  of 
Kentville  is  the  village  of  Grand  Pre,  made 
famous  by  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  and  about 
fifty-five  miles  southwest  is  Annapolis,  also  of 
historical  interest.  Kentville  has  a  Dominion 
experimental  farm,  a  provincial  sanitarium  and 
a  militia  camp,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  county 
academy.  Among  its  manufactures  are  car- 
riages, gasoline  engines  and  milling  machinery. 
Population  in  1911,  2,304;  in  1916,  about  2,500. 

KE'OKUK,  Iowa,  the  county  seat  of  Lee 
County,  is  a  city  in  the  extreme  southeastern 
part  of  the  state,  at  the  junction  of  the  De3 
Moines  and  the  Mississippi  rivers.  Burlington 
is  forty-three  miles  north,  Saint  Louis  145  miles 
south,  and  Des  Moines  161  miles  northwest. 
The  city  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
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&  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  and  the  Wabash 
railroads,  and  by  river  steamboat  lines.  '  The 
Keokuk  and  Hamilton  (111.)  bridge,  first  built 
in  1873,  was  reconstructed  in  1915  into  a 
double-deck  bridge;  the  lower  level  is  used  by 
railroad  and  the  interurban  lines,  the  upper 
level  for  highway  traffic.  The  area  of  the  city 
exceeds  four  square  miles.  In  1910  the  popu- 
lation was  14,008;  as  reported  by  the  state 
census  of  1915  it  was  15,239. 

Across  the  Mississippi  at  this  point,  and  be- 
low the  Des  Moines  rapids,  is  a  $27,000,000 
power  dam  (see  below).  Keokuk  contains 
Rand,  Bluff  and  Kelbourne  parks,  a  $100,000 
Federal  building,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  public  library,  Saint  Joseph  and 
Graham  hospitals  and  a  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less. Here  also  are  located  the  Keokuk  Medi- 
cal College,  a  dental  school,  a  school  of  phar- 
macy and  Saint  Vincent's  Academy.  Near  the 
city  is  a  national  cemetery. 

Settlement  at  this  place  began  about  1820, 
but  progressed  slowly  until  1836.  The  town 
was  laid  out  in  1837  and  named  in  honor  of 
Keokuk,  an  Indian  chief.  His  grave  and  a 
monument  to  his  memory  are  in  Rand  Park. 
The  town  received  a  city  charter  in  1848.  The 
commission  form  of  government  was  adopted 
in  1910.  J.M.F. 

Keokuk  Dam,  the  largest  power  dam  in  the 
world,  extending  across  the  Mississippi  River 
from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  to  Hamilton,  111.  From 
^the  fifteen  turbine  generators  propelled  by  the 
water  which  passes  over  it,  electric  power  is 
transmitted  to  Saint  Louis,  145  miles  away, 
and  to  smaller  cities  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri. The  turbine  wheels,  one  of  which 
weighs  sixty-five  tons,  or  four  times  as  much 
as  any  ever  before  made,  will  eventually  be 
thirty  in  number,  and  together  will  produce 
200,000  horse  power.  Each  generator  is  able 
to  supply  9,000  kilowatts  of  electricity,  enough 
to  light  225,000  lamps  of  the  ordinary  house- 
hold type.  Most  hydroelectric  generators  are 
operated  at  a  speed  of  from  200  to  500  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  but  those  at  Keokuk  are  so 
large  that  they  turn  fewer  than  sixty  times  a 
minute.  The  amount  of  water  which  reaches 
the  turbine  is  controlled  by  a  governor  so 
sensitive  that  the  speed  is  changed  even  by 
the  starting  of  a  street  car  in  Saint  Louis. 

The  main  part  of  the  dam  is  4,278  feet  long. 
It  is  set  in  the  limestone  bed  of  the  river,  and 
is  of  concrete  without  reenforcement.  In  each 
of  the  119  arches  through  which  the  water  flows 


is  a  steel  gate  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  regulate  the  height  of  water  above  the  dam. 
The  lock  through  which  river  shipping  passes 
is  the  same  width  as  those  at  Panama,  but  it 
raises  boats  forty  feet,  eight  feet  more  than 
the  largest  Panama  lock. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  dam  the  river 
for  twelve  miles  above  its  site  was  navigable 
only  for  a  very  short  season  each  year,  except 
through  a  government  canal  with  three  locks. 
Now  there  is  a  deep  lake,  and  steamboats  save 
two  hours  in  their  passage  up  the  Mississippi. 
The  dam  was  put  in  operation  July  31,  1913. 
after  two  and  a  half  years  of  active  work  and 
an  equal  amount  of  preliminary  labor.  It  is 
owned  by  a  corporation — the  Mississippi  River 
Power  Company. 

KEP'LER,  JoHANN  (1571-1630),  a  German 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  whose  name 
will  endure  in  three  imperishable  principles  of 
astronomy  known  as  Kepler's  Laws,  was  bom 
at  Weil,  in  Wiirttemberg,  of  poor  parents.  At 
four  years  of  age  he  recovered  from  smallpox, 
which  left  him  with  crippled  hands  and  im- 
paired eyesight.  He  was  educated  at  Maui- 
bronn  and  the  University  of  TUbingen,  and 
was  appointed  to  lecture  on  astronomy  in 
Gratz  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  In  that  day 
astronomers  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  almanacs  that  pertained  to  the 
science  of  the  stars,  and  Kepler  set  himself 
about  mastering  the  art.  The  great  question 
that  he  desired  to  answer  was,  how  were  the 
great  bodies  in  the  solar  system  kept  in  their 
position?  He  wrot«  a  book  on  this  subject 
which  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  had  him  appointed  as  his  assistant 
in  Prague.  After  Tycho's  death,  in  1601,  a  bril- 
liant career  was  open  to  Kepler,  as  he  was 
appointed  imperial  astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician. The  laws  that  he  discovered  while  in 
this  service  became  the  foundation  of  as- 
tronomy on  more  scientific  lines.  He  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Linz,  as  professor 
of  mathematics. 

Kepler's  Laws.  Kepler  left  to  the  world 
three  astronomical  laws,  on  which  Newton's 
discoveries  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
were  founded;  they  became  as  well  the  basis 
of  the  whole  modem  planetary  theory.  These 
laws  are: 

(1)  Every  planet  describes  an  ellipse,  the  sun 
occupying  one  focus.    See  Elxjpse. 

(2)  The  line  Joining  the  center  of  the  sun  with 
the  center  of  a  planet  sweeps  over  equal  areas  in 

equal  times. 
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(3)  The  squares  of  the  periods  of  complete 
revolution  round  the  sun  of  two  planets  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances 
from  the  sun. 

KEROSENE »  ker'oseen,  which  succeeded 
whale-oil  and  the  tallow  and  beeswax  candle 
as  the  world's  chief  source  of  artificial  light, 
but  is  now  giving  way  to  gas  and  electricity, 
is  derived  from  petroleum.  In  some  places  it 
is  called  coal  oil,  because  it  was  first  manu- 
factured from  coal.  Paraffin  oil,  made  from 
shale  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  is  a  similar 
substance. 

Illuminating  oil  was  first  successfully  pro- 
duced from  coal  in  France  and  England 
shortly  before  Dr.  Abraham  Gesner,  who  gave 
his  product  the  name  kerosene,  developed  a 
commercial  process  for  it  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  in  1846.  The  existence  of  petroleum  had 
been  kno^Mi  from  earliest  times,  but  it  had 
been  little  used  for  lighting  because  it  gave  off 
much  smoke  and  soot.  Dr.  Silliman  of  Yale 
College  determined  by  experiments  that  kero- 
sene was  contained  in  petroleum.  In  1856  a 
well  was  bored  in  Pennsylvania,  and  kerosene 
soon  became  a  staple  article. 

Until  the  gasoline  engine  came  into  common 
use,  kerosene  was  the  chief  product  of  petro- 
leum, but  to-day  it  is  of  secondary  importance 
and  is  becoming  a  drug  on  the  market.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  kero- 
sene increases  with  the  increasing  production 
of  gasoline.  Experiments  are  now  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  kerosene 
as  a  fuel  for  internal-combustion  engines,  and 
should  it  be  found  practicable  for  this  pur- 
pose, undoubtedly  it  will  some  day  rank  with 
gasoline  as  a  marketable  commodity. 

Good  kerosene  will  not  give  off  inflammable 
gases  at  a  lower  temperature  than  110°  F.  It 
is  generally  a  colorless  liquid,  though  sometimes 
it  has  a  red  tinge.  Sec  article  Petroleum, 
with  which  is  a  map  of  the  petroleum  fields 
of  the  United  States. 

KESTREL,  or  WIND 'HOVER,  a  common 
bird  of  prey  belonging  to  the  falcon  family, 
found  throughout  pAirope  and  in  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa.  It  feeds  principally  on  in- 
sects, frogs,  mice  and  other  small  animals,  and 
lays  its  five  creamy-white,  brown-spotted  eggs 
in  the  deserted  nests  of  crows,  among  rocks, 
in  hollow  trees  or  in  ruins  of  buildings.  It  is 
sometimes  called  windhover  on  account  of  its 
habit  of  hanging  in  the  air  for  a  minute  or 
two  in  the  same  spot,  beating  its  wings  rap- 
idly, with  head  turned  windward.  The  kestrel 
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is  one  of  the  smallest  of  its  family,  being  only 
about  a  foot  in  length ;  it  resembles  the  Ameri- 
can sparrow  hawk  in  size  and  color.  The  male 
is  ash-gray,  and  the  female  is  a  rusty  reddish- 
brown.  In  the  days  of  falconry  this  bird  was 
used  only  by  the  lower  classes,  a  custom  which 
gave  rise  to  the  term  kestrel  as  an  expression 
of  contempt.    See  Falcon. 

KETCH 'UP,  or  CAT 'SUP,  a  word  derived 
from  the  Malay  kechap,  is  the  name  of  a 
sauce  introduced  from  the  East  and  widely 
employed  as  a  seasoning  for  gravies,  meat 
and  fish.  Formerly  mushrooms  constituted  its 
chief  ingredient,  but  now  tomatoes  (green  and 
red),  cucumbers,  walnuts,  apples,  etc.,  are  used 
in  making  a  number  of  choice  varieties.  A 
good  recipe  is  as  follows:  Put  into  two  quarts 
of  tomato  pulp,  one  onion  cut  fine,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  sugar.  Boil  until  thick,  then  take  from 
the  fire,  straining  carefully  until  it  is  all 
through  but  the  seeds.  Return  to  the  fire  and 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mustard,  one  of 
allspice,  one  of  black  pepper  and  one  of  cin- 
namon, a  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  one  grated 
nutmeg  and  one  pint  of  good  vinegar.  Boil 
together  until  it  will  just  run  from  the  mouth 
of  a  bottle.  It  should  be  stirred  frequently 
so  as  not  to  bum.  Seal  tight  while  hot  in 
large-mouthed  bottles.  For  those  who  do  not 
like  highly-seasoned  foods,  the  quantity  of 
spice  in  the  abchre  recipe  may  be  reduced. 

KEWANEE,  III.,  a  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing city  in  Henry  County,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state.  The  Indian  name,  meaning 
prairie  chicken,  was  chosen  by  the  first  settlers, 
who  arrived  from  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  in 
1836.  The  towTi,  which  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1897,  adopted  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  1910. 

Kewanee  is  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  and  the  Galesburg  &  Kewanee 
electric  line,  132  miles  west  and  south  of  Chi- 
cago and  fifty-five  miles  northwest  of  Peoria. 
The  area  is  three  square  miles.  In  1910  there 
were  9,307  inhabitants;  the  number  had  in- 
creased by  1916  to  14,230  (Federal  estimate), 
and  included  many  foreigners,  principally 
Swedes,  Germans  and  Belgians. 

About  4,000  people  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tubes  and  boilers,  agricultural 
implements,  water-supply  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  steam-heating  apparatus,  pumps,  work- 
ingmen's  gloves  and  mittens.  Coal  is  mined 
in  the  vicinity. 
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M  KEY  WEST 

KEY  WEST,  Fla.,  the  southernmost  city  of 
the  United  States,  world  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  a 
United  States  naval  station,  a  noted  health 
resort  and  the  county  seat  of  Monroe  County. 
Its  site  is  on  Key  West  Island,  the  most  west- 
erly of  a  group  of  coral  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  known  as  the  Florida  Keys.  Cape 
Sable  is  sixty  miles  northeast.  Havana  is  nearly 
100  miles  southwest  and  Tampa  is  240  miles 
northwest,  by  water;  Miami  is  150  miles 
northeast  and  Jacksonville  500  miles  north,  by 
rail.  The  Oversea  Extension  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway,  a  triumph  of  railway  construc- 
tion, connecting  Key  West  with  the  mainland, 
was  opened  to  traffic  in  1912,  and  railway  con- 
nections for  the  north  are  made  at  Miami. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  between  this  port  and 
the  important  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  and  with  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
.\merica.  The  population  increased  from  19,- 
945  in  1910  to  21,724  in  1916  (Federal  esti- 
mate). Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are 
.Americans  and  one-third  are  Cubans,  the  latter 
being  largely  engaged  in  the  tobacco  industry. 
The  area  of  the  city  is  two  and  one-half  square 

Key  West  is  a  beautiful  place  with  broad 
streets,  attractive  homes  and  luxuriant  tropical 
vegetation,  almond,  cocoanut,  palm  and  olean- 
der trees  being  grown  in  abundance;  its  mild 
climate  attracts  large  numbers  of  transients  in 
winter  and  summer.  The  island  is  covered 
only  by  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  and  its  average 
elevation  above  sea  level  is  about  eleven  feet. 
The  harbor  is  safe  and  commodious  and  ia 
defended  by  Fori,  Taylor  and  other  more  mod- 
em fortifications.  In  connection  with  the  naval 
station  there  arc  extensive  docks,  repair  yards, 
barracks  and  a  marine  hospital.  This  naval 
station  has  one  of  the  most  powerful  wireless 
telegraph  plants  in  the  world. 

Besides  its  extensive  cigar  factories,  which 
employ  about  6,000  people.  Key  West  has  a 
large  fishing  industry,  the  waters  abounding 
in  a  great  variety  of  fine  fish,  including  tarpon. 
The  headquarters  of  a  large  sponge-gathering 
fleet  is  here,  and  the  turtle-shell  and  coral  in- 
dustries are  important.  Though  the  govern- 
ment has  erected  two  lighthouses  in  the 
harbor  and  others  among  the  islands,  a  great 
many  wrecks  occur  each  year,  and  they  are 
the  source  of  a  profitable  WTeckage  business. 
Key  West  has  immense  shipping  interests, 
local,  coastwise  and  foreign.  The  buildioga 
worthy  of  not«  are  a  Federal  building,  court- 
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hou£;e,  city  hall,  First  National  Bank  building 
and  the  two  Martello  Towers.  Besides  the 
public  and  parochial  schools,  the  city  has  a 
library,  Ruth  Hargrove  Institute  (Methodist), 
the  Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate  and  Holy 
Name  Academy;  the  last  named  was  used  as 
a  hospital  for  soldiers  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Key  West,  locally  known  as  the  Island  City, 
was  settled  in  1822,  and  a  city  charter  was 
granted  in  1832.  Though  unimportant  for 
many  years,  in  1890  it  was  the  largest  city  in 
the  state;  it  now  ranks  fourth,  after  Jackson- 
ville, Tampa,  and  Pensacola.  During  the  Span- 
ish-American War  in  1898  Key  West  was  the 
harbor  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  of  the 
United  States  navv.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  Cayo  Ilueso,  meaning  bone  key, 
or  island.  See  Florida,  page  2216,  for  map  of 
Key  West.  a.h.mci. 

KHAMSIN,  kam'sin,  or  kam  seen' ,  the  name 
of  a  hot  wind  which  has  its  source  in  the  Sa- 
hara Desert  and  blows  towards  Eg>'pt  during 
the  spring  months.  It  is  called  khamsin,  the 
Arab  word  for  fifty,  because  it  blows  usually 
for  fifty  days,  filling  the  air  with  hot,  stinging 
sand. 

KHAN,  kahn,  or  kan,  a  Persian  word  mean- 
ing prince,  is  a  title  given  to  Oriental  rulers 
and  commanders,  particularly  through  Central 
Asia.  In  some  places  it  is  joined  to  the  sur- 
name, and  in  others  it  indicates  merely  a  man 
of  rank.  It  is  first  found  in  manuscripts  of 
A.  D.  560.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  characters 
who  have  borne  the  title  is  the  celebrated 
Genghis  Khan  (which  see),  the  first  conqueror 
of  the  Mongols. 

KHARKOV,  kahr'kawf,  a  city  in  Southern 
Russia,  capital  of  the  government  (province) 
of  Kharkov,  situated  about  420  miles  southwest 
of  Moscow.  It  is  built  in  a  marshy  district  on 
three  small  streams;  two  railroads  and  several 
canals  give  it  considerable  commercial  impor- 
tance. It  has  large  cigar  and  tobacco  factories, 
soap  factories  and  a  sugar-refining  establish- 
ment, and  maintains  a  thriving  trade  in  live 
stock,  which  is  carried  on  mainly  at  four  fairs 
ever>'  year.  The  city  possesses  a  university, 
a  technical  school,  a  theological  academy,  a 
medical  school  and  a  number  of  secondary  and 
special  schools.    Population,  1912,  248,000. 

KHARTUM,  or  KHARTOUM,  kahr toom' , 
the  capital  of  Anglo-Eg>'ptian  Sudan  and  at 
one  time  its  most  important  town,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  near  its 
junction  with  the  White  Nile,  and  on  the  Cape- 


to-Cairo  Railway.  As  the  center  of  the  great 
caravan  routes  from  the  interior  of  Africa, 
Khartum  early  became  noted  for  its  activity 
in  the  slave  trade,  but  to-day  it  carries  on  a 
thriving  trade  in  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gums 
and  senna,  which  are  exchanged  for  European 
goods.  In  1830  the  city  was  made  the  seat 
of  the  governor-general  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan, 
and  it,  too,  has  shared  the  evil  fortune  of  the 
Sudan  region.  In  1885  Khartum  was  taken  by 
the  Mahdi  (which  see),  bent  upon  the  crushing 
of  Turkish  rule  in  the  Sudan.  The  entire 
British  garrison  was  massacred,  including  their 
commander,  the  heroic  General  Gordon.  In 
1898  the  city  was  captured  by  Lord  Kitchener's 
forces,  and  the  power  of  the  Mahdi  was  broken. 
Population  in  1912,  32,180,  including,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  natives,  the  varied  elements  of 
a  characteristic  Eg>'ptian  town.  See  Gordon, 
Charles  George. 

KHAYYAM,  kiyahvi',  Omar.  See  Omar 
Khayyam. 

KHEDIVE,  kchdeev',  the  official  title  of  the 
ruler  of  Eg>'pt.  In  1867  it  was  conferred  by 
the  sultan  upon  his  subordinate,  Ismail  Pasha, 
the  viceroy  of  Egj'pt,  and  since  then  it  has 
become  the  recognized  official  title  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  word  is  derived  from  the  Persian 
khidiv,  meaning  sovereign,  which  is  a  more 
dignified  title  than  the  former  one  of  vali, 
viceroy.  Until  the  War  of  the  Nations  the 
khedive  was  a  viceroy  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey; 
he  is  now  dependent  entirely  on  Great  Britain, 
as  an  English  adviser  is  present  at  meetings  of 
the  Eg>'ptian  Council  and  may  veto  any  meas- 
ure. 

KHIVA,  ke'va,  a  small  state  in  Asia  which 
pays  tribute  to  Russia.  It  lies  south  of  the 
Aral  Sea,  300  miles  east  of  the  Caspian,  and 
north  of  the  Russian  Transcaspian  province. 
Peter  the  Great  in  1717  and  Czar  Nicholas  I 
in  1839  both  attempted  to  make  Khiva  a  part 
of  their  country,  and  in  1873  its  subjection  was 
accomplished.  Though  independent  in  name, 
it  is  practically  a  vassal  state.  This  little 
country,  which  is  ruled  by  a  native  khan,  is 
about  24,000  square  miles  in  area  and  has  a 
population  of  646,000.  The  principal  commer- 
cial products  of  the  country  are  silk,  cotton  and 
rugs.  The  rugs  of  Khiva  are  classed  among 
the  so-called  Turkish  rugs  and  are  of  excel- 
lent quality,  although  regarded  as  inferior  to 
Persian  rugs.  Khiva,  the  capital  city,  has 
several  large  Mohammedan  colleges  and  many 
bazaars,  or  Oriental  shops.  It  is  fortified  by 
walls  and  earthworks.     The  Russian  railroad 
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from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Samarkand  is  making 
the  country  commercially  important. 

KHYBER  PASS  or  KHAIBAR,  ki'bahr, 
PASS,  the  most  remarkable  pass  in  the  world, 
geographically,  and  historically  important  pos- 
sibly next  to  Thermopylae.  It  is  situated  in 
Northwest  India,  and  connects  the  Punjab  with 
Afghanistan.  At  the  narrowest  point  it  is  only 
ten  feet  wide,  and  its  length  is  about  thirty- 
three  miles.  The  pass  is  the  only  practicable 
route  between  India  and  Afghanistan  for  trav- 
elers, caravans  and  artillery,  and  its  strategical 
importance  dates  from  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Afghan  fortresses  are  in  command 
of  the  pass,  but  Great  Britain's  influence  is 
dominant.  It  is  declared  there  can  be  no  land 
invasion  of  Great  Britain's  immensely  rich 
Indian  Empire  so  long  as  Khyber  Pass  can  be 
successfully  defended.    See  Afghanistan. 

KIAO-CHOn,  kyou' chou' ,  a  district  contain- 
ing about  200  square  miles  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Shantimg  Peninsula,  in  Northern 
China,  leased  by  the  Germans  in  1898  but  sur- 
rendered to  the  Japanese  in  1914.    Back  of  this 


KIAO-CHOU   AND   VICINITY 

(1)  The  German  port,  before  the  War  of  the 
Nations.  (2)  Neutral  zones,  thirty-two  miles 
wide. 

province  is  a  Chinese  walled  city  of  the  same 
name.  At  one  time  an  important  commercial 
port  of  Kiao-chou  Bay,  it  has  become  an  inland 
city  through  the  gradual  filling  in  of  the  harbor. 
In  1S97  Germany  seized  the  district  of  Kiao- 
chou  in  retaliation  for  the  killing  of  two  Ger- 
man missionaries.  The  Germans  secured  a 
ninety-nine  year  lease  from  China  and  bought 
Tsing-tau,  then  a  small  fishing  village  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Kiao-chou  Bay.  They  practi- 
cally rebuilt  the  place,  making  it  a  prosperous 
and   beautiful   city,   and   erecting   a    chain    of 


eight  forts  for  its  protection.  Tsing-tau  thus 
became  a  strong  naval  base  as  well  as  a  com- 
mercial center. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Nations  in  Europe,  in  August,  1914,  Japan, 
the  ally  of  Great  Britain,  demanded  that  Ger- 
many surrender  the  district  of  Kiao-chou,  and 
on  Germany's  refusal  began  a  siege  of  Tsing- 
tau.  After  a  bombardment  by  land,  sea  and 
air,  it  surrendered  on  November  6,  and  was 
at  once  placed  under  Japanese  administration 
Population  of  the  district,  including  the  city 
of  Kiao-chou,  about  168,000. 

KICKAPOOy  kik'apoo,  a  tribe  of  Algonquian 
Indians,  who  formerly  occupied  reser\'ations  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  and  were  prominent  in  the 
history  of  that  region  until  1819,  when  they 
removed  to  Missouri  and  afterward  to  Kansas. 
About  1852  a  large  number  of  the  tribe  went 
to  Texas,  then  to  Mexico,  and  in  the  border 
settlements  their  native  warlike  spirit  made 
them  so  turbulent  that  the  government  made 
efforts  to  have  them  return;  consequently,  in 
1873,  about  half  the  number  removed  to  the 
north  and  settled  in  the  present  state  of  Okla- 
homa. They  were  successful  agriculturists. 
There  are  only  about  900  Kickapoo  Indians 
sur\'iving  (1916) ;  of  these  one-third  arc  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  gradually  decreas- 
ing. The  remainder,  who  live  in  Mexico,  are 
said  to  be  increasing  in  number.  See  Indians, 
American. 

KIDD"  Wiluam  (?1650-1701),  a  British  navi- 
gator distinguished  for  bravery  in  the  wars  of 
his  countrv'  against  France,  but  who  became 
famous  later  as  Capt.un  Kidd,  a  notorious  pi- 
rate. He  was  bom  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  the 
son  of  a  Scotch  minister,  and  went  to  sea  at 
an  early  age.  As  a  young  man  he  was  com- 
mander of  a  commissioned  British  vessel  in  the 
West  Indies,  operating  against  his  country's 
enemv.  France.  In  1695  he  received  a  com- 
mission  to  pursue  and  capture  pirates  on  the 
high  seas,  and  in  1696,  as  commander  of  the 
gjilley  Adventure,  carrying  thirty  guns  and  a 
crew  of  eighty  men,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth, 
England,  to  New  York,  where  he  increased  his 
crew  and  then  proceeded  to  Madagascar. 

It  was  soon  reported  that  Captain  Kidd  was 
practicing  piracy  instead  of  suppressing  it,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Boston  in  1699  he  was 
arrested.  The  immediate  charge  against  him 
was  that  of  murder,  for  he  had  killed  a  gunner 
of  the  Adventure  during  a  mutiny.  He  was 
sent  to  England,  where  he  was  tried,  con- 
demned  and  executed.     The  treasure   which 
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he  had  secured  duriDg  his  unlawful  career  and 
had  buried  on  Gardincr'a  Uknd.  N,  Y.,  was 
fecurcd  by  the  Colonial  authorities  in  1609. 
For  many  years  tales  o(  still  greater  buried 
treasure  which  the  authorities  had  failed  to  find 
stirred  men's  imaginations,  but  eventually  at- 
tempts to  find  it  ceased.  The  adventures  of 
Captain  Kidd  inspired  many  romances,  notably 
Poc's  The  Gold  Bug,  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
Bon'g  Trcnmirc  Island. 

KIDNAPING,  kid'mping,  also  spelled  KiD- 
NAPPisfi,  is  the  name  commonly  applied  to  the 
act  of  takinR  possession  of  u  person  without  his 
consent,  or  the  consent  of  one  who  has  authority 
over  him,  and  of  depriving  him  of  his  freedom. 
The  word  originated  with  the  slang  words  kid, 
referring  to  a  child,  and  nab,  a  low  term  for 
to  steal.  Formerly  it  was  applied  to  children 
only,  but  now  ia  used  ;ilso  in  cases  where 
adults  are  kidnaped.  Merely  enticing  an 
adult  person  with  flowery  promises  does  not 
constitute  a  crime,  but  making  him  incapable 
of  using  his  will  power  or  deceit'ing  him  as  to 
the  purpa^  in  transporting  him  and  detaining 
him  without  his  consent  makes  the  act  a  crime, 
which  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  from 
(en  to  twenty-five  years.  Practically  all  civi- 
lized countries  huvc  passed  laws  defining  the 
meaning  of  kidnaping  and  imposing  penalties 
for  the  punishment  of  those  convictc<l  of  ihia 
crime.    See  AuDurrioN. 

KIDNEYS,  kid-riit.  two  hwge  filter  uland.-- 
located  in  the  small  of  the  back,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  backbone.  They  extend  downward 
from  the  eleventh  rib  (o  the  highest  point  of 
the  hip  bones,  the  right  kidney  being  placed  a 
little  lower  than  the  left,  to  make  room  for 
the  liver.  The  function  is  to  separate  from  the 
blood  urea  and  other  waste  materials  which  are 
excreted  from  rhe  body  in  the  form  of  urine. 
Blood  is  carried  to  the  kidneys  through  the 
Tcnal  artiry,  and  returns  to  the  heart  through 
the  rrnai  v>in  ami  the  lower  v,m  cava.  Two 
small  tubr.s  aboiit  ihe  size  of  the  quill  of  a 
crows  feather,  the  uritiTX.  carry  the  waste 
matter  from  the  kidneys  tci  the  bladder,  a  large 
oval  pouch  lying  low  in  the  pelvis.  Urine  is 
expelled  from  (he  bla<l<lcr  through  the  vrclha. 

These  important  filtering  organs  arc  shaped 
niurh  like  benns.  with  ihe  concave  or  de- 
presfcil  side  of  ea<'li  inward  and  the  convex 
side  outward.  They  are  about  four  inches  long. 
two  and  one-half  inches  wide  and  one  and 
one-half  inches  thick,  and  are  purplish-brown 
in  color.  Kach  contains  a  network  of  liny 
blood  vessels  which  are  twined  around  millions 
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of  kidney  tubes;  the  cells  of  these  tubes  have 
the  power  to  separate  the  urea  and  other  waste 
matters  from  the  blood. 

DiseaMa  of  the  Kidneys.  As  the  kidneys  in 
health  pour  out  from  three  to  four  pints  of 
urine  every  day,  anything  that  interferes  with 
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their  work  of  excretion  is  liable  to  cause  an 
accumulation  of  poisons  in  the  body.  Diseases 
of  the  kidneys  are  therefore  a  matter  of  grave 
concern.  Sometimes  these  organs  become  dis- 
eased because  of  failure  of  the  skin  to  take 
care  of  its  work  of  excretion;  as  a  result  the 
kidneys  have  an  extra  amount  of  labor  thrown 
upon  them.  E\'ery  person  should  help  the 
kidneys  do  their  work  by  keeping  the  pores 
of  the  skin  clean  and  healthy.  The  germs  of 
various  infectious  diseases,  including  scarlet 
and  typhoid  fc^'crs,  tuberculosis  and  grippe,  are 
an  important  source  of  kidney  trouble  and  may 
cause  such  dangerous  ailments  as  Bright's  dis- 
ease. The  habitual  use  of  alcohol  also  has  a 
harmful  effect  on  these  organs.  vjiX. 

Rrlatrd  Snbjret*.  A  wider  view  of  ttie  Im- 
port.ince  of  the  ktdneya  will  be  obtained  by  rerer- 
cnce  lo  the  following  articles  In  these  volumeB: 
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KIEL,  keel,  the  most  impoKant  naval  cen- 
ter of  Germany,  the  headquarters  of  the  Ger- 
man Baltic  fleet  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  Schleswig-Holstoin  in  Prussia.  It 
is  about  fifty-three  miles  northeast  of  Ham- 
burg, on  the  Bay  of  Kiel,  an  arm  of  the  Bal- 
tic Sea.  It  consists  of  a  somewhat  cramped 
old  town  and  a  better  built  and  more  spacious 
newer  part;  the  port  and  its  approaches  are 
very  strongly  fortified.    The  city  carries  on  an 
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extensive  trade  with  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
exporting  coal,  flour,  beer,  butter,  cheese  and 
fish.  The  chief  industry  is  shipbuilding,  and 
the  city  contains  the  imperial  shipyards;  but 
there  are  also  in  operation  iron  foundries,  en- 
gineering works,  oil  mills  and  various  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

A  great  ship  canal,  of  which  Kiel  is  the 
eastern  terminus,  connects  the  Bay  of  Kiel  with 
the  North  Sea,  and, is  known  as  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Canal.  In  1914  this  canal  was  offi- 
cially ordered  closed  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
War  of  the  Nations  (which  see).  Kiel  is  the 
seat  of  a  university,  founded  in  1665;  and  a 
castle,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  houses 
the  university  library  of  over  319,000  volumes 
and  a  museum  with  noted  sculptures  by  Thor- 
waldsen.    Population,  1910,  211,620. 

Kiel  Canal,  the  popular  name  applied  to  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  (which  see). 

KIEV,  ke'yej,  the  oldest  of  the  famous  cities 
of  Russia,  hence  called  the  "mother  of  Russian 
cities."  It  is  situated  on  the  Dnieper,  about 
670  miles  south  of  Petrograd.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  government  (province)  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts — Old 
Kiev;  Podol,  the  commercial  quarter;  and  the 
portion  containing  the  old  fortifications,  known 
as  Petchersk.  Its  notable  ancient  churches  and 
monasteries,  as  well  as  historical  remains,  be- 
speak the  story  of  the  prominent  part  played 
by  the  city  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the*  nation.  After  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Russia,  Kiev  became  a 
prominent  religious  center.  The  Petcherskaya 
Lavra,  one  of  its  most  celebrated  monasteries, 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the 
tombs  of  many  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and 
its  treasury  is  filled  with  ancient  Bibles,  sacred 
vessels  and  ecclesiastical  costumes.  Kiev  has  a 
good  harbor  and  its  trade,  chiefly  in  beet  sugar, 
tobacco,  paper,  chemicals,  preser\'ed  fruits, 
grain,  timber  and  hardware,  is  extensive.  Popu- 
lation, 1911,  506,000. 

KILAUEA,  ke  loua'ah,  a  continuously  active 
volcano  in  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  larger 
volcano  of  Mauna  Loa  (which  see).  Since 
August,  1916.  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  Ha- 
waiian National  Park.  Kilauea  is  a  great  hole 
in  the  mountain  side,  three  miles  long,  two 
miles  wide  and  from  200  to  700  feet  deep.  In 
the  southwestern  part  of  this  huge  crater  is  a 
pit  or  lake  of  boiling  lava,  which  the  natives 
call  the  "House  of  Everlasting  Fire."  Some- 
times this  lava  sinks  suddenly  to  a  depth  of 


1,000  feet;  again  it  rises  almost  to  the  surface 
of  the  crater;  but  always  its  thickly-bubbling 
mass,  across  which  play  streaks   of  fire  and 
from  which  rise,  from  time  to  time,  blazing 
fountains,  affords  an  awesome  sight.    In  times 
of  great  activity  the  whole  floor  of  the  crater 
becomes  fluid,  and  the  lava  pours  out  through 
cracks  in  the  wall  and  flows  down  toward  the 
sea.     Such  eruptions  occurred  in  1789, 1S23, 1832, 
1840  and  1868,  but  they  seem  to  have  no  con- 
nection   with    the    outbursts    of    neighboring 
Mauna  Loa.    See  EUwaii,  subhead  The  Land. 

KILIMANJARO ,  kii  e  mahn  jah '  ro,  an  ex- 
tinct volcano  in  East  Africa,  about  100  miles 
inland  from  Mombasa,  with  double  peaks 
named  Kibo  and  Mawenzi.  Kibo,  rising  19,710 
feet  above  sea  level,  has  a  summit  crater  about 
6(X)  feet  deep,  and  is  the  highest  point  on  the 
continent;  the  other  peak  reaches  a  height  of 
17,570  feet.  All  vegetation  ceases  at  14,500 
feet,  while  several  large  glaciers  have  been 
found  near  the  top.  Hans  Meyer,  who  as- 
cended the  mountain  in  1889,  was  the  first 
man  to  reach  the  summit. 

KILLARNEY,  kilahr'ni,  a  small  market- 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  185 
miles  southwest  of  Dublin.  One  and  one-half 
miles  distant  cluster  the  three  celebrated  con- 
nected lakes  to  which  this  little  town  has  given 
its  name,  and  which  are  famed  in  Irish  song 
and  story.  These  lakes  are  situated  in  a  basin 
in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  some 
of  which,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water's 
edge,  are  enveloped  in  a  wealth  of  trees  from 
base  to  summit.  Many  richly-wooded  islands 
contribute  to  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  the 
lakes.  The  largest  of  these  is  Ross  Island,  con- 
taining Ross  Castle,  an  old  stronghold  of  the 
O'Donoghues,  about  whom  center  many  of  the 
interesting  legends  of  the  district.  Another 
island  of  note  is  the  ''sweet  Innisfallen"  of 
Moore's  song;  here  is  situated  the  magnificent 
ruin  of  an  abbey  founded  in  the  sixth  century. 

Midway  in  the  course  of  the  curiously-wind- 
ing stream  which  connects  the  lakes  is  a  famous 
echo,  caused  by  a  lofty  rock  known  as  Eagle's 
Nest.  The  arbutus  grows  abundantly  on  the 
islands  and  lakes,  and  the  thrifty  people  of 
Killarnej'  have  developed  a  lucrative  trade 
from  the  fancy  articles  they  whittle  from  ar- 
butus wood  and  sell  to  attract  the  thousands 
of  tourists  who  stop  here  annually  on  their  way 
to  the  famous  lakes  nearby. 

KILL 'DEER,  a  widely-known  bird  of  the 
plover  family,  common  throughout  North 
America   from    Newfoundland   and   Manitoba 
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southward.  It  is  so  named  from  its  plaintive 
note  resembling  kill  dee,  kill  dee.  It  is  a  noisy, 
restless  bird,  and  while  nesting  takes  fright  and 
screams  at  the  slightest  sound.  To  attract  at- 
tention to  itself  and  away  from  its  nest  it  will 
feign  lameness,  and  go  limping  along,  dragging 
one  wing.    See  Plover. 

KILN,  kil,  or  kiln.  See  Brick  and  Brick- 
Laying;  China  Painting. 

KIL'OGRAM,  a  standard  of  mass  in  the 
French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  equal 
to  1,000  grams,  or  approximately  2.2  pounds. 
The  metric  system  of  weights  is  now  the 
standard  in  many  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
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most  of  the  countries  of  the  two  Americas.  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  it  is  still  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  scientific  work,  al- 
though it  is  used  largely  in  the  collection  of 
customs  duties.  See  Metric  System,  for  ex- 
tended comparisons. 

KILOGRAMMETER ,  kil  o  gram '  me  ter,  a 
unit  of  measurement  in  the  metric  system.  It 
is  the  measure  of  the  work  done  in  raising  one 
kilogram  of  matter  (2.2  lbs.)  one  meter  (about 
39  inches)  against  the  force  of  gravity,  and  is 
equal  to  about  7.233  foot  pounds,  a  foot  pound 
being  the  work  done  in  raising  a  one-pound 
weight  one  foot  against  the  force  of  gravity. 
Except  in  the  scientist's  laboratory  the  kilo- 
grammeter  is  not  used  to  any  extent  in  Amer- 
ica.   See  Metric  Syste.m. 

KIL'OMETER,  one  thousand  meters  in  the 
French  system  of  measurement,  each  meter 
representing  practically  39.37  inches.  It  is 
equal  to  three-fifths  of  a  statute  mile,  less 
nineteen  feet  and  eleven  inches.  In  the  United 
States  and  Can- 
ada the  term  was  1  Mile 
once  confined 
largely  to  scien- 
tific writings,  but 
is     now    cncoun- 
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tered  with  some  frequency  in  newspapers  and 
other  works  of  an  unscientific  character.  Espe- 
cially after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the 
Nations  in  1914  did  the  word  assume  impor- 
tance to  readers  of  newspapers,  for  the  rate 
of  advance  or  retreat  of  armies  was  announced 


in  kilometers  instead  of  miles.  An  advance 
of  ten  kilometers  meant  practically  six  miles. 
See  Meter;  Metric  System. 

KILOWATT,  kil'owaht,  the  practical  unit 
of  measurement  of  electrical  energy,  in  uni- 
versal use  even  in  such  countries  as  have  not 
elsewhere  adopted  the  metric  system.  The 
kilowatt  equals  1,000  watts,  a  current  being 
said  to  have  a  power  of  one  watt  when  the 
pressure  is  one  volt  and  the  flow  one  ampere. 
It  requires  746  watts  to  equal  a  horse  power, 
and  consequently  the  larger  unit,  the  kilowatt, 
is  the  one  commonly  employed  in  practical 
work.  The  electric  unit  was  named  in  honor 
of  James  Watt,  a  Scotch  engineer  who  did 
much  to  perfect  the  steam  engine. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  Is  referred  to 
the  followingr  articles  in  these  volumes : 

Ampere  Volt 

Electricity  Watt 

KILPATRICK,  Hugh  Judson  (1836-1881),  an 
American  soldier  who  won  distinction  as  a  cav- 
alry leader  during  the  War  of  Secession.  He 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  was  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  in  1861  and  immediately 
became  captain  in  a  New  York  "zouave"  regi- 
ment. In  the  second  Battle  of  Bull  Run  and 
at  Gettysburg  he  was  especially  conspicuous 
for  daring  and  for  skill,  and  meanwhile  he 
conducted  a  number  of  cavalry  raids.  During 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  Kilpatrick  rendered 
efficient  aid  in  guarding  his  communications, 
and  for  this  and  other  ser\'ices  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  regular 
army.    After  the  war  he  was  minister  to  Chile. 

KIMBERLEY,  kim'herli,  a  town  in  South 
Africa,  capital  of  Griqualand  West,  in  the 
province  of  Cape  of  Good "  Hope,  which  owes 
its  prosperity  and  existence  to  the  mining  of 
diamonds,  which  began  in  1870.  It  is  situated 
647  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Town.  Diamonds 
to  the  value  of  over  $300,000,000  have  been 
mined  around  Kimberley.  During  the  South 
African  War  the  town  was  besieged  by  the 
Boers  for  123  days,  from  October  15,  1899,  until 
February  15,  1900,  when  it  was  relieved  by 
General  Sir  John  French.  Population,  1911, 
29,500.    See  Diamond. 

KINCAR'DINE,  a  town  in  Bruce  County, 
Ontario,  which  by  reason  of  its  climate  and  its 
picturesque  location  on  Lake  Huron  has  be- 
come a  popular  summer  resort.  Its  population 
in  1911  was  1,956,  but  this  is  largely  increased 
during  the  summer  months.  The  town  has  a 
pork-packing  plant  and  manufactories  of  timber 
products  and  steel  products. 
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the  progressive  development  of  children  be- 
tween the  iigcs  of  three  and  six  years,  by  means 
of  onianized  play.  It  was  devised  by  Friedricli 
Froebel  in  Blankenburg,  Germany,  in  1837, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  children  below  the  school 
age  and  to  furnish  a  natural  basis  for  their  later 
education  through  the  agency  of  books.  The 
name,  which  EJgnifies  a  garden  of  ckUdren,  im- 
plies that  education  is  primarily  a  process  of 
development,  rather  than  one  of  mere  learn- 
ing, and  that  this  development  can  be  directed 
by  providing  right  conditions  and  the  guid- 
ance of  a  person  trained  for  the  task.  Froebel 
believed  that  such  an  institution  was  needed 
to  supplement  the  home,  since  the  child  has 
needs  during  this  period  which  the  home  can 
but  partially  meet  and  which  the  school  does 
not  recf^nizc. 

These  needs  arise  from  Ihe  development  of 
his  play  instincts,  and  require,  for  their  full 
satisfaction,  the  companionship  of  children  of 
his  own  age,  and  the  opportunity  for  experi- 
mentation in  larger  variety  than  the  home  can 
furnish.  The  kindergarten,  therefore,  fills  the 
gap  that  exists  between  the  home  and  the 
school.  That  its  work  furnishes  a  real  basis 
for  that  of  the  grades  has  been  confirmed  by 
practical  experience,  a^  well  as  by  more  recent 
study  of  the  child's  development.  Aa  a  result, 
the  kindergarten  has  been  adopted  by  all  pro- 
gressive countries,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

A  Kindergarten  Visited.  The  purpose  and 
method  of  the  kindergarten  can  be  most  readily 
underslood  by  a  consideration  of  its  daily  pro- 
cedure. An  imaginary  visit  will  assist  in  mak- 
ing its  purposes  clear.  The  visitor  does  not 
wonder  that  the  children  enjoy  a  place  with 
so  homelike  an  atmosphere.  Here,  on  each  side 
of  a  fireplace,  are  low  cupboards  that  contain 
quantities  of  play  material  of  different  kinds, 
and  at  each  end  of  the  room  are  several  small 
tables,  put  together  so  as  to  form  a'  large  one, 
upon  which  the  children  >ise  the  material. 
Under  the  window  seats  of  the  large  bay  win- 
dow are  drawers  filled  with  picture  books  and 


to  use  at  certain  times.  On  the  opposite  ait 
of  the  room  is  the  piano,  and  at  the  end  oppo- 
site the  fireplace  is  a  sand  table,  that,  at  tliii 
time,  contains  the  children's  representatioQ  of 
a  near-by  park.  Under  two  of  the  windon 
are  plant  stands,  on  which  are  boxes  filled  iiith 
ferns  or  blooming  plants.  Over  the  Grepluc 
hangs  a  Sistine  Madonna,  and  on  the  vails  m 
pictures  of  children  at  play. 

The  room  shows  many  evidences  of  the  chil- 
dren's recent  efforts.  On  a  small  table  is  a  col- 
lection of  fall  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  they 
modeled  the  week  before  and  painted  in  ap- 
propriate colors.  On  a  window  sill  is  a  tny 
of  envelopes  made  by  the  children,  to  hold  the 
assortment  of  seeds  they  have  collected  for 
their  spring  planting.  On  a  screen  is  a  festoon 
of  autumn  leaves,  and  paper  cuttings  of  leaves 
of  different  kinds.  The  le<^  above  the  black- 
board is  decorated  with  sprays  of  bittersweet 
leaves  and  berries,  and  below  it  hang  festooDi 
made  of  rose  hips  and  pumpkin  seeds  in  alter- 
nation. On  the  mantel  is  a  vase  contAiniug 
barberry  twigs  with  their  brown  lea^'es  and 
scarlet  berries,  and  on  the  piano  is  another 
containing  milkweed  stalks  with  the  pods  just 
bursting  into  feathery  whiteness.  The  deco- 
rative material  the  children  have  gathered  od 
their  walks  together  to  the  near-by  g&nleDa, 
fields  and  roadsides,  along  with  the  vegetaUea, 
seeds  and  fniits,  is  a  part  of  the  han'est  which 
the  autumn  brings— the  harvest  of  beauty, 
which  has  been  used  for  the  adornment  of  their 
play  room  in  ways  of  their  own  suggesting.  It 
is  evident  that  through  their  play  the  children 
have  shared  in  the  thought  and  effort  of  man- 
kind during  the  autumn  season. 

The  Program  o}  EiercUet.  The  work  of  tlie 
morning  gives  further  evidence  of  their  pu- 
ticipation  in  the  thought  of  the  seasifti.  At  a 
signal,  the  children  bring  their  chairs  to  the 
circle  for  the  opening  period  of  convemtioa, 
Boag  and  story.  The  song  of  greeting  is  fol- 
lowed by  several  autumn  songs  of  their  own 
choosing.    Since  it  is  Monday,  the  children  m 
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bubbling  over  with  stories  of  their  week-end 
experiences,  which  they  are  encouraged  to  tell. 
The  kindergartner  tries  to  connect  each  child's 
contribution  with  some  phase  of  their  previous 
work  or  play.  In  order  to  connect  the  chil- 
dren's thought  of  the  country  more  closely  with 
their  own  lives,  she  tells  a  story  of  the  little 
boy  who  learned  that,  although  the  farmer 
took  many  things  from  the  farm  to  the  city 
children,  he  always  had  to  take  back  from  the 
city  some  things  that  his  children  at  home 
needed.  She  then  asks  the  children  whether 
they  would  like  to  tell  this  story  with  their 
blocks.  The  suggestion  meets  with  ready  as- 
sent. 

Since  the  period  of  conversation  and  8tor>' 
has  occupied  nearly  half  an  hour,  a  period  of 
games  follows,  that  the  children  may  have  op- 
portunity for  exercise  before  proceeding  with 
their  building.  In  this,  the  memory  of  park 
playground  apparently  lingers  in  the  children's 
mind,  as  the  merr>'-go-round  is  the  first  game 
asked  for.  In  this,  the  children  form  two 
circles,  one  within  the  other,  both  facing  in- 
ward. The  children  in  the  inner  circle  join 
hands  and  form  the  merr\'-go-round,  while 
those  on  the  outer  circle  "ride,"  each  one  plac- 
ing his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  a  child  in 
the  inner  circle,  ready  for  the  dancing  around 
the  circle  together.  This  t«uggests  the  dancing 
of  the  loaves,  as  the  next  game  asked  for  is 
•*Like  a  Leaf  or  Feather,"  in  which  the  children 
imitate  dancing  leaves.  A  sense  game  with 
fruits  and  vegetables  follows,  and  **The  Apple 
Man"  brings  the  period  to  a  close. 

The  children  now  form  into  two  groups,  one 
of  which  goes  to  the  farther  table  to  continue 
work  upon  several  sets  of  doll  furniture,  to  be 
used  in  the  near  future  for  the  furnishing  of  a 
doll  house.  The  children  in  the  remaining 
group  move  the  small  tables  away,  leaving  a 
clear  floor  space  acrcss  the  end  of  the  room. 
Six  of  the  children  are  selected  to  make  the 
farmer's  fields  and  buildings  at  one  end  of  the 
space,  while  the  others  build  the  city  houses 
and  stores  at  the  other.  The  children  get  from 
the  cupboards  the  enlarged  fifth  and  sixth  gift 
blocks,  and  begin  their  building  on  the  floor. 
Since  they  have  used  this  material  many  times, 
it  is  not  long  before  the  farm  buildings  are 
ready  in  the  one  space,  and  the  city  street, 
with  homes  and  stores,  in  the  other.  The  chil- 
dren then  represent  the  farmer  taking  his 
produce  to  the  city,  by  means  of  a  toy  horse 
and  wagon,  and  his  returning  to  his  home  with 
his  wagon  laden   with  articles   from  the  city 


stores.  The  other  group  of  children  is  in- 
vited to  see  the  city  and  country  picture.  The 
"picture"  in  question  is  left  on  the  floor  to  be 
enjoyed  further.  The  session  closes  with  a 
period  of  songs,  flnger  rhymes  and  stories  re- 
told by  the  children. 

Some  Conclusions,  From  such  a  morning's 
work,  the  thoughtful  obser\'er  cannot  fail  to 
draw  several  conclusions.  The  flrst  one  is  that 
the  children's  happiness  in  their  work  and  play 
must  have  its  source  in  the  satisfaction  of 
certain  fundamental  needs — the  companionship 
of  their  equals  and  occupation  in  line  with 
their  interest  and  ability.  Another  conclusion 
is  that  the  child  gardener  needs  thorough  and 
varied  training  in  order  to  know  how  to  utilize 
the  children's  play  interests  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  further  their  progressive  development. 
In  order  to  do  this  successfully,  she  must  ob- 
ser^•e  their  unguided  play,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  their  native  interests,  to  the  end 
that  she  may  wisely  plan  her  work  for  them. 
A  further  conclusion  is  that,  since  children's 
needs  vary,  several  lines  of  work  are  required 
to  satisfy  them,  and  these,  woven  together  in- 
formally, constitute  the  kindergarten  program 
of  exercises. 

From  the  program  described,  it  is  evident 
that  nature  obser^'ation  had  been  emphasized, 
and  that  certain  observations  formed  the 
thought  basis  of  the  work  done.  The  dififerent 
lines  of  work  carried  out — the  play  with  ma- 
terial, the  games,  the  songs  and  the  stories — 
all  served  as  means  of  expression  of  the  chil- 
dren's thought.  That  the  work  in  these  sev- 
eral lines  cannot  fail  to  send  the  children  into 
the  primary  grades  prepared  to  take  up  the 
work  there  successfully,  is  another  conclusion 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn. 

How  It  Meets  the  Children's  Needs.  To 
understand  the  true  significance  of  the  kinder- 
garten, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  means 
and  methods  by  which  it  meets  the  children's 
varying  needs. 

Among  these,  the  need  for  companionship 
with  children  of  the  same  age  is  one  of  the 
most  insistent.  In  the  home,  the  child  is  too 
often  either  a  monarch  or  a  subject.  In  the 
kindergarten,  he  is  an  individual  among  his 
equals.  From  his  play  there — at  one  time  with 
a  little  group,  perhaps  of  his  own  choosing, 
and  at  another  as  a  member  of  the  whole — he 
experiences  the  joy  of  mingling  with  his  fel- 
lows and  is  stimulated  to  his  best  effort  by  the 
opportunity  for  comparing  his  own  achieve- 
ments  with   those    of   his   companions.     The 
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joys  of  companionship  are  often  intcmipted, 
however,  because  the  members  of  the  liltio 
company  have  not  yet  learned  the  laws  of 
right  conduct.  The  children  learn  these  laws 
readily,  however,  by  the  experience  of  losing 
favor  with  their  playmates  if  they  offend.  It 
is  through  such  experiences  that  they  come  to 
realize  right  conduct  as  a  means  to  a  desirable 
end— happiness  in  their  play  together.  Many 
of  (he  kindergarten  exercises  afford  opportu- 
nity to  prove  this,  but  none  more  so  than  the 
games,  because  they  are  so  largely  cooperative. 
In  the  playing  of  these  in  the  right  spirit,  the 
children's  joy  in  each  other's  companionship 
reaches  its  height. 

Some  Puiposea  of  the  Games.  It  is  because 
the  games  meet  so  many  of  the  children's  needs 
that  they  deserve  especial  attention.  Among 
these  are  the  physical  ones.  The  period  from 
three  to  six  years  is  one  of  such  rapid  growth 
that  energy  is  generated  faster  than  it  can 
be  used.  This  is  the  reason  why  children  run. 
jump  and  dance  in  sheer  joy  in  the  activity. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  right  ex- 
ercise for  this  overflowing  energy,  which  can- 
not be  repressed  without  injury,  that  I  he 
various   running,  skipping  and  dancing   games 


have  been  evolved.  Since  these  are  neceasoriljr 
rhythmic,  they  not  only  aid  the  children  in 
gaining  control  over  their  movements,  but  be- 
come the  means  by  which  they  learn  to  under- 
stand and  express  music  on  its  rhythmic  side. 

To  give  opportunity  for  such  expresion,  ex- 
ercises in  which  children  "do  what  the  piano 
tells  them  to  do,"  that  is,  march,  skip,  dance, 
or  run,  have  come  into  vogue.  With  such 
exercises  as  a  basis,  the  children  have  do  diffi- 
culty in  learning  the  games  of  another  group — 
those  in  which  they  dramatize  the  activities  of 
adults— of  the  mother  in  the  home,  the  fanner 
in  the  field,  or  the  carpenter  or  blacksmith  in 
his  shop.  These  not  only  satisfy  the  imitative 
instinct,  but  acquaint  children  with  funda- 
mental forms  of  human  effort,  and  the  pUee 
and  value  of  these  in  life.  They  have,  there- 
fore, a  double  social  value — that  gained  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  activities  imitated,  and 
from  the  children's  playing  them  together. 

No  list  of  kindergarten  games  could  be  coo- 
sidercd  complete  that  did  not  include  sUU 
other  games — those  in  which  children  mesMite 
their  strength,  skill,  or  alertness  with  th^  of 
others.  Of  these,  such  games  as  "Drop  tliB 
Handkerchief,"  "Dodge  Ball,"  and  the  muf 
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dense  games  and  hiding  games  are  examples. 
These  serve  to  stimulate  children  in  new  ways 
and  contribute  a  new  element  to  their  enjoy- 
ment. In  view  of  the  var>'ing  needs  which  the 
games  meet  as  a  whole,  and  the  opportunity  for 
happy  comradeship  which  they  afford,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  be  rated  among  the 
most  valuable  of  the  agencies  which  the  kinder- 
garten employs  for  the  child's  development. 

Purposes  of  the  Work  with  Materials.  Be- 
cause it  furnishes  the  child  with  occupation  as 
well  as  companionship,  the  kindergarten  meets 
another  of  his  fundamental  needs.  It  does 
this  by  means  of  its  organized  play  material. 
This  was  originally  devised  by  Froebel,  but  has 
been  improved  in  recent  years,  as  the  result 
of  a  better  understanding  of  the  child's  devel- 
opment. It  consists  of  a  series  of  educative 
playthings,  which  Froebel  termed  "gifts,"  and 
plastic  materials,  such  as  sand,  clay,  paper,  etc., 
by  means  of  which  the  children  can  carry  out 
their  own  play  motives.  The  gifts  consist  of  a 
set  of  balls,  one  of  each  of  the  six  standard 
colors;  of  a  set  of  the  fundamental  forms — the 
sphere,  cube  and  cylinder;  of  four  sets  of 
cubes,    each    differently    divided    for    building 


purposes ;  and  of  several  series  of  tablets,  sticks, 
rings,  lentils  for  plat  representation.  The  plas- 
tic materials — sand,  clay,  paper,  etc. — arc  used 
for  modeling,  folding,  cutting  and  weaving. 
These  lines  of  work  Froebel  designated  as 
occupations.  The  gifts  and  occupations  were 
intended  to  complement  each  other  and  to 
form  a  system  of  play  material.  The  general 
purpose  is  to  provide  material  that  will  keep 
pace  with  the  child's  advancing  intelligence  by 
its  own  increasing  complexity. 

The  play  with  this  material  satisfies  the 
kindergarten  child,  because  it  gives  him  the 
opportunity  to  experiment  and  to  carry  out 
his  own  play  purposes.  The  material  can  be 
used  in  numberless  ways.  If  the  kindergartner 
wishes  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  the  different  children,  she  allows 
them  to  choose  their  material  and  the  use 
they  wish  to  make  of  it.  Equipped  with  such 
knowledge,  she  can  plan  work  that  will  satisfy 
them  and  lead  in  right  directions. 

If  she  wishes  to  know  how  fully  the  children 
have  grasped  the  essential  features  of  a  house, 
and  what  power  they  have  of  expressing  this, 
she  will  give  them  all  the  same  material,  and 
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ask  all  to  build  a  house,  each  in  his  own  way. 
When  these  are  completed,  the  houses  are  ex- 
amined and  their  merits  discussed.  Because 
of  the  excellence  of  some  one  house,  the  chil- 
dren may  all  wish  to  build-  one  like  it.  If  the 
children's  technique  needs  improving,  the  kin- 
dergartner  may  direct  the  doing  of  this,  calling 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  blocks  are 
placed  to  produce  the  best  effect.  If  the  chil- 
dren had  difficulty  in  making  some  portion  of 
the  house,  such  as  the  roof,  an  exercise  in  the 
making  of  this  would  be  likely  to  follow  in  the 
near  future. 

At  another  time,  a  few  children  may  be 
selected  to  work  out  an  idea  together — a  garden 
or  park  on  the  sand  table,  perhaps.  In  this, 
the  children  agree  upon  the  general  plan  of 
the  representation,  the  best  material  to  use 
and  the  part  that  each  is  to  take.  In  the  proc- 
ess, however,  the  children  may  discover  the 
need  of  additional  material — blocks  for  a  seat, 
colored  lentils  to  represent  the  flowers  in  a 
bed,  or  paper  to  represent  a  tree  in  some  way. 
Such  an  exercise  leads  to  the  doing  of  other 
and  related  things,  such  as  the  modeling  of 
vegetables  or  the  making  of  folders  to  contain 
garden  pictures.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  children  use  the  material 
to   work   out   their   own   play   interests.     The 
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work  satisfies  them,  because  it  afforcis  oppor- 
tunity both  for  individual  effort  and  for  efifort 
in  common.  It  gives  children  a  growing  sense 
of  power,  and  gives  them  a  feeling  of  kinship 
with  the  workers  of  the  world.  The  work  with 
the  material,  too,  ranks  high  among  the  agen- 
cies which  the  kindergarten  employs. 

Other  Needs  Which  the  Kindergarten  Meets. 
The  child  from  three  to  six  years  has  otho* 
needs  which  the  kindergarten  meets.  One  of 
these  is  the  need  for  out-of-door  work  and  play. 
For  this  the  garden  and  nature  excursions,  to 
which  many  references  have  been  made,  fur- 
nish the  best  agencies.  Owing  to  climatic  con- 
ditions and  the  lack  of  space,  the  outdoor  gar- 
den work  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in 
large  cities.  Outdoor  games  and  walks  are  pos- 
sible at  certain  seasons,  and  a  knowledge  of  gar- 
dens, fields  and  roadsides,  with  the  plant  life 
common  to  them,  can  be  gained  from  these. 
They  also  afiford  the  opportunity  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  bird  life,  and  of  such  pets  as  children 
in  the  neighborhood  may  have.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  indispensable  as  a  basis  for  several  lines 
of  work  with  the  material.  It  is  the  care  of 
plants  and  pets  that  children  need  to  develop— 
the  right  attitude  toward  living  things.  In 
most  kindergartens  the  plants  in  the  kinder* 
garten  window  box,  the  seeds  which  the  chil- 
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dren  plant  Id  spring;,  and  (he  Roldfish  in  a  globe, 
are  the  only  meuns  by  which  the  attitude  can 
be  cultivated. 

Dunns  'he  kindergarten  years  the  children 
have  aDolher  need  that  should  be  met.  Tliis 
is  the  need  for  a  vocabulary.  Because  the  kin- 
dergarten insists  upon  observation  and  expc- 
ricDCC  as  a  basis  for  expression  in  material,  it 
provides  at  the  same  time  an  admirable  basis 
[or  expression  by  means  of  speech.  In  their 
out-of-door  observation  and  their  play  with 
material,  words  are  constantly  associated  with 
objects  and  actions,  and  the  expression  of 
thought  in  words  is  a  mutter  of  course.  In 
the  mominfc  circle  the  children  tell  of  their 
home  experiences  and  talk  over  with  the  kin- 
dcrgartncr  the  thinfcs  they  have  seen  and  done 
or  nhich  they  plan  to  do  toKethcr.  Sonictinies 
pictures  serve  to  call  out  stories  of  their  recent 
experiences,  and  fintcer  rhymes  are  taught  to 
help  them  keip  an  ovprrii^nt'e  in  mind.  The 
story-tellinK  and  the  rhil<lrcn'.-i  reproductioD  of 
the  stories  are  additional  tueans  by  which  lan- 
piagc  is  acquired  and  the  introduction  to  liter- 
ature is  made. 

Since  children  wish  to  sing,  even  before 
their  voices  have  eiohcd  froin  the  monotone 
stage,  il  is  important  that  they  should  have 
alflO  the  right  beginnings  in  song.    By  the  selec- 


tion of  song?  that  appeal  to  children's  interest 

the  skilful  kindei^artaer  helps  them  to  gain 
control  of  their  voices  and  to  sing  with  pleas- 
ing effect.  She  believes  that  Ihe  little  reper- 
toire of  songs  which  she  teaches  them  to  sing 
as  they  might  tell  a  story  will  form  a  nucleus 
from  which  will  develop  a  love  for  beautiful 
music.  Because  the  importance  of  right  begin- 
nings in  music  Is  increasingly  appreciated,  the 
musical  work  of  the  kindergarten,  both  from 
the  side  of  song  and  rhythm,  has  received 
increasing  attention  in  recent  years. 

It  is  through  the  agencies  mentioned — the 
games  and  songs,  the  play  with  material,  the 
outdoor  obser\'ation  and  the  stories  and  rhymes 
— that  the  kindergarten  educates  the  child  dur- 
ing the  period  when  he  needs  a  larger  life  than 
that  of  the  home  and  a  freer  one  than  the 
school  is  yet  willing  to  accord  him.  The  school 
itself  has  gradually  adopted  these  agencies, 
however,  and  hence  it  recognizes  their  value 
in  the  kindergarten,  and  the  significance  of 
the  kindergarten  as  a.  whole,  as  it  did  not  in 
the  earlier  years.  As  a  result,  the  kindergarten 
is  being  increasingly  recognized  as  the  tnie 
basis  for  the  work  that  is  to  follow.  n.c.v. 

Consult  Atwood'B  Theory  and  Practiec  o/  Ihe 
Kindergarten;  Smith's  The  Home-Made  Klnder- 
gartfiti  Johnson's  Eiucallon  by  Playt  and  Oamti. 
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Some  Side  Lights  on  the  Kindergarten  Movement 


The  kindergarten  occupiea  a,  place  ot  its 
own  in  American  life  and  thought.  It  won 
(hat  place  by  the  demons(ration  of  its  value  for 
little  children.  The  recognition  accorded  it 
has  increased,  however,  as  the  value  of  its 
principles  for  all  education  has  become  ap- 
parent. The  doctrine  that  gives  it  this  value 
is  its  conception  of  education  as  a  process  of 
development.  It  wua  because  thiis  doctrine  was 
at  such  variance  with  the  prevailing  doctrine 
of  education  as  a  proccsa  of  instruction  that 
the  kindergarten  an~akened  such  an  interest 
when  it  first  became  known,  in  the  decade  from 
1870  to  1880.  It  was  because  a  few  people  at 
once  recognized  the  doctrine  of  development 
as  the  true  one  tliut  the  kindergarten  found 
advocates  from  the  beginning,  and  it  was  be- 
cause they  saw  in  it  an  agency  for  the  spread 
of  the  new  doctrine  that  they  worked  for  its 
advancement.  In  the  progress  of  education, 
therefore,  the  kindergarten  has  been  both  the 
source  and  the  coDse([uence  of  the  accepting 
of  the  new  educational  ideals.  So  closely  inter- 
woven has  the  kindergarten  been  with  the  im- 
pro\'ement  of  general  education  that  the  two 


can  only  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  aune 
story.  The  story  is  an  intereEting  one,  but  too 
long  for  these  pages.  A  few  Bigmficant  points. 
however,  must  be  noted  in  passing. 

Woman's  Work  for  Eindei{art«n  AAwaet- 
ment.  The  kindei^rtcn  movement  has  been 
called  a  woman's  movement,  because  of  the 
part  that  women  have  taken  in  ita  advuiee* 
ment.  The  efforts  of  women  have  eontribuled 
greatly  to  its  success,  but  it  has  not  been  a 
woman's  movement  only.  Among  the  leading 
educators  who  indorsed  it  from  the  begiiiBiiiK 
was  William  T.  Harris,  who,  as  auperintoKlaA 
of  schools  in  Saint  Louis  in  1873,  gave  the 
kindergarten  its  first  trial  in  the  school  syelea. 
This  centered  the  interest  of  educators  upon 
it.  Next  in  their  interest  in  the  new  movemcflt 
were  the  mothers  of  young  children,  who  in- 
stinctively recognized  that  a  doctrine  so  in 
accord  with  the  nature  of  childhood  miwt  be 
the  true  one.  Believing  that  an  institutioa 
which  so  interpreted  childhood  must  have  • 
value  for  mothers  as  well  as  for  children,  ibej 
added  their  influence  to  that  of  the  e 
urging  the  study  of  its  doctrines  and  the  ai 
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tion  of  the  institutioD.  Aa  a  result  of  the 
eSorts  o(  its  increasing  numbers  of  friends,  a 
model  kindergarten  waa  made  a  feature  of  the 
Philadelphia  Kxpoeition  in  1376,  and  in  this 
way  it  became  gencrully  known.  That  its  nics- 
sage  of  a  higher  type  of  education  for  younn 
children  was  understooil  and  accepled  is  proied 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  kindergartens 
—from  ten  in  1870  to  400  in  1880. 

The  gronih  of  the  kinderpxrtcn  movement 
from  lhe»e  bepinnintcs  Has  brought  about  by 
many  influences  that  cannot  be  traced  here. 
At  this  lime,  however— about  1880— the  inter- 
est of  the  women  took  orfcanized  form  and  be- 
came an  important  factor  in  its  devcloprocnt. 
Realizing  that  the  kinder)i»rten  would  not  be 
generally  adopted  unless  the  people  were  made 
acquainted  with  its  purposes  and  methods, 
public-spirited  women  in  many  communities 
organiicd  kindergarten  associations  for  the 
spread  of  kindcrganen  intelligence.  The  work 
of  the»e  assDciatiotis  included  the  planning  of 
campaigns  for  the  public's  enlightenment,  the 
raising  of  money  for  kindergarten  support,  Ihe 
holding  of  mothers'  meetings  and  the  forma- 
tion of  kindergarten  study  clubs.  Ihe  coopera- 
tion with  school  authorities,  and  other  forms 


of  publicity  work.  These  aaaociations,  which 
were  organized  in  several  hundred  cities  and. 
(owns  durinx  the  decade  from  IS80  to  1890, 
formed  one  of  the  chief  agencies  through  which 
the  people  became  acquainted  wtlh  the  kinder- 
garten, and  it  was  to  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  that  its  adoption  by  schools  later  was 
largely  due.  The  kindergarten  would  doubtless 
ha\'e  made  prepress  without  that  effort,  but  by 
means  of  it  the  clock  of  educational  progresa 
was  set  forward  many  years.  Without  the 
multiplication  of  kindergartens,  one  factor  in 
that  progresa  would  have  been  lacking.  The 
work  of  the  kindergarten  associations  was  a 
work  by  women  for  women  and  children.  It 
was  undertaken  because  of  their  faith  in  the 
enlightenment  of  motherhood  as  a  means  to 
a  better  and  happier  childhood,  and  hence  to  a 
better  and  happier  humanity. 

Progreas  of  the  Movement.  The  adoption  of 
the  kindergarten  by  the  school  has  made  steady 
progress  since  the  early  days.  Five  of  the 
large  cities — Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles — and  about 
twenty-live  smaller  ones,  took  this  step  during 
the  decade  from  1880  to  1890.  During  the  next 
decade,  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  New  York  City, 
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Denver,  Cleveland,  WashingtoD,  Kansas  City, 
Buffalo,  PittsburRh  and  many  smaller  cities 
were  added  to  the  list.  ProRreas  in  this  direc- 
tion has  continued  aince  the  new  century 
opened,  the  increase  covering  the  number  of 
cities  adopting  kindergartens,  and  the  number 
of  kindergartena  opened  in  the  cities  in  ques- 
tion. Statistica  collected  for  1913  showed  that 
during  the  decade  ending  ivith  that  year,  public 
kindergartens  had  doubled  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  At  that  time, 
the  number  of  cities  and  towns  having  public 
kinderRartena  was  estimated  at  1,100.  This  is  a 
good  showing  for  the  states  mentioned.  There 
are  others,  however,  in  which  the  kindergarten 
has  gained  but  a  very  slight  foothold.  In 
twelve  of  these,  the  number  of  children  en- 
rolled in  kindergartens  forms  but  one  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  kindci^arten  age.  The  high- 
est percentage  of  children  in  kindergarten  ia 
found  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  twenty-eight. 
The  movement  in  Canada  shows  similar  in- 
equalities. In  Ontario  the  kindergarten  is  well 
established.  Toronto  adopted  the  kindergar- 
ten as  u  part  of  its  school  s>-stcm  in  its  early 
years,  and  its  example  has  been  followed  by 
London.  Montreal,  Ottawa.  Hamilton,  Kitch- 
ener, Peterboro,  Gait  and  North  Bay.  In  the 
other  provincea  (he  kinderpiirten-s  arc  still 
largely  private  or  charitable,  and  one  finds  only 
an  occasional  public  institution.    The  reorgani- 


zation of  methods  resulting  from  kindergart^i 
influence,  described  elsewhere,  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  localities  in  which  the  kinder- 
garten has  been  adopted.  In  helping  to  effect 
that  reorganization,  the  kindergarten  has  ren- 
dered a  lasting  service  to  children  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Some  Setnlts  of  Kindetguteo  Ttaining.  lo 
addition  to  its  influence  upon  the  methods  of 
the  grades,  the  kindei^rten  has  exercised  an 
influence  upon  the  training  of  teachers.  Before 
the  kindergarten  came,  little,  if  any,  tnuning 
had  been  considered  necessary  for  the  teochen 
of  the  youngest  children.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  work  with  children  by  those  without 
preparation,  and  that  of  the  kindeisartner 
trained  for  her  task,  was  so  great  that  no  argu- 
ment concerning  the  importance  of  training 
for  those  who  were  to  work  with  little  children 
was  necessary.  The  result  of  this  new  st«ndaid 
is  seen  in  present  requirements  for  primuy 
teachers  and  in  the  nature  of  the  training  for 
primary  work  now  very  generally  given  in  the 
normal  schools. 

Kindergarten  training  has  done  more  than  to 
show  the  necessity  of  training  for  work  with 
little  children,  however;  it  has  shown  bIk 
what  the  nature  of  such  training  ahould  be. 
Normal  school  courses  have  emphasiied  subject 
matter — what  to  teach,  and  how.  Kindeniarteo 
training  courses  concentrate  their  atteatioo 
upon  the  child  and  the  needs  of  his  proptmm 
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development.  It  is  with  the  needs  of  children 
of  a  specific  age  in  mind  that  the  kindergarten 
training  teacher  discusses  the  work  to  be  done 
with  children  with  her  students.  In  conse- 
quence^  the  work  is  direct  and  practical,  and 
the  students'  application  of  it  in  their  practice 
teaching  vital  also.  The  value  of  this  method 
of  work  is  being  recognized  by  normal  schools, 
and  the  work  of  the  primary  course  is  being 
reshaped  upon  that  basis. 

In  taking  the  child's  progressive  development 
as  the  foundation  of  its  work,  the  kindergarten 
training  school  has  taken  a  basis  that  gives  it 
still  another  value.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
such  a  study  is  realized  when  that  knowledge  is 
made  the  groundwork  for  successful  work  in  the 
kindergarten.  A  higher  purpose  is  realized 
when  such  a  study  is  selected  as  a  means  to 
the  development  of  womanly  character  in  the 
students  in  training.  The  study  of  the  child's 
development  is  a  study  of  unusual  interest  to 
young  women  and  touches  springs  of  action  in 
them  that  the  usual  academic  subjects  fail  to 
touch.  It  is  because  young  women  have  felt 
that  such  study  had  a  value  for  their  own 
lives  that  30,000  have  graduated  from  kinder- 
garten training  schools,  and  that  many  are  now 
taking  kindergarten  courses  in  preference  to 
college  courses. 

Value  of  Kindergarten  Training  for  Mothers. 
It  is  because  the  kindergarten  training  school 
makes  the  child's  development  the  basis  of  its 
work  that  it  has  still  another  value — perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all.  This  is  its  value  for  home- 
making.  The  kindergartner's  success  in  deal- 
ing with  children  is,  in  fact,  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  the  training  of  mothers.  That  suc- 
cess is  often  commented  on  by  mothers  who 
see  their  own  children,  unmanageable  at  home, 
take  on  the  evidence  of  models  when  they 
enter  kindergarten.  The  success  in  question 
is  the  result  of  the  kindergartner's  knowl- 
edge of  children's  characteristics  at  the  kinder- 
garten age,  and  of  what  to  do  with  them  in 
view  of  these  characteristics.  If  mothers  were 
to  make  the  study  of  children  that  kindergart- 
ners  make,  and  to  make  a  study  also  of  the 
agencies  for  their  development — their  play  ma- 
terial  and   the   songs   and   stories   adapted   to 


their  stage  of  development — ^they  would  be 
much  better  fitted  than  some  now  are  to 
guide  the  children's  development  and  to  make 
the  home  the  happy  place  that  it  should  be  for 
the  mother  as  well  as  for  the  children,  if  both 
are  to  be  at  their  best. 

The  women  who  espoused  the  kindergarten 
course  in  the  early  days  felt  that  their  work 
for  the  children  was  incomplete  unless  the 
mothers  had  also  been  initiated  into  the  new 
educational  ideals.  They  believed  that  all 
mothers  needed  the  new  vision,  not  for  the 
happiness  of  the  children  alone,  but  for  the 
inspiration  it  would  give  to  their  own  lives. 
That  the  Froebelian  conception  of  life  con- 
tributes to  a  mother's  happiness  as  well  as  to 
her  efficiency  is  the  testimony  of  thousands  of 
kindergarten-trained  mothers. 

Women's  Cooperation  Still  Needed.  The 
fact  that  the  kindergarten  and  kindergarten 
training  are  recognized  by  the  highest  educa- 
tional authorities  as  working  along  right  lines 
and  contributing  to  the  solution  of  educational 
problems  must  be  apparent  from  this  brief 
sketch.  The  cooperation  of  women  is  still 
needed,  however,  if  the  kindergarten  is  to  ful- 
fil its  whole  purpose.  The  labors  of  the  women 
of  the  early  years  in  its  behalf  will  stand,  but 
their  work  was  but  a  beginning  that  others 
must  carry  to  completion.  The  kindergartens 
enrol  over  half  a  million  children,  but  there 
are  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  still 
without  the  privileges  it  has  to  offer.  Two 
million  of  these  live  in  rural  districts  where 
none  but  home  kindergartens  are  possible.  If 
these  children  are  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  they  can  only  know  it  through  their 
mothers'  efforts  to  master  its  principles  and 
apply  these  in  their  own  homes.  The  remain- 
ing million  and  a  half  or  more  live  in  cities 
or  towns  large  enough  to  have  adopted  kinder- 
gartens but  that  have  not  yet  done  so.  Do  not 
the  mothers  in  these  communities  owe  it  to 
their  own  children  and  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors to  acquaint  themselves  with  a  movement 
contributing  so  much  to  educational  progress 
and  to  work  for  its  advancement?  n.c.v. 

Consult  Vandewalker's  The  Kindergarten  in 
American  Education. 


Principles  of  Kindergarten  Procedure  and  Their  Application 


The  mother  who  wishes  to  acquaint  herself 

with  the  principles  of  kindergarten  procedure 

will   find   many  books  to  interest  her.     Since 

these  principles  have  their  origin  in  the  con- 

204 


ception  of  education  as  a  process  of  develop- 
ment, she  will  gain  much  of  the  insight  needed 
by  making  the  child's  development  the  basis  of 
her  study.   The  result  of  such  a  study,  thought- 
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fully  made,  will  doubtless  confirm  certain  con- 
clusions that  she  has  already  reached  from  the 
observation  of  her  own  children,  namely,  that 
development  is  an  unfolding  from  within 
which  follows  a  law  of  its  own;  that  the  un- 
folding divides  itself  into  stages  or  periods, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  characteristics  and 
makes  its  own  contribution  to  the  process  as 
a  whole ;  that  if  development  is  to  be  complete, 
the  conditions  for  that  development  must  be 
met  during  each  period;  and  that  if  it  is  to 
be  directed,  the  mother  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole. 

These  conclusions  Froebel  reached  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  it  was  from  them  that 
he  derived  the  idea  of  education  as  a  process 
of  directed  development.  He  therefore  set 
himself  the  task  of  working  out  the  principles 
and  methods  of  an  education  thus  founded. 
Realizing  that  upon  this  basis  much  would  be 
required  of  the  mother,  he  wrote  his  greatest 
book.  The  Mother  Play  Book,  to  aid  her  in 
seeing  and  meeting  the  child's  varying  needs. 
It  was  because  he  thought  that  neither  the  home 
nor  school  adequately  met  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years 
that  he  devised  the  kindergarten  and  made  it 
the  embodiment  of  his  new  conception  of  edu- 
cation and  the  methods  of  carrying  it  out. 
That  education  is  a  process  of  development  and 
that  mothers  must  understand  the  process,  in 
order  to  cooperate  with  nature  to  make  it 
complete,  was  the  burden  of  his  message  and 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  influence. 

How  Development  Can  Be  Directed.  Since 
the  mother  must  cooperate  with  nature  in  the 
child's  development,  if  that  development  is  to 
be  complete  and  directed,  it  is  essential  that 
she  should  understand  the  nature  of  the  co- 
operation that  she  is  to  give.  An  illustration 
from  the  physical  side  is  in  point  here.  That  a 
child's  food  must  be  adapted  to  his  digestive 
power  at  different  ages  no  longer  needs  arguing. 
The  providing  of  this  suitable  food  is  the  kind 
of  cooperation  needed  at  this  point.  The  child 
has  other  needs  also-*80cial,  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  These  must  be  met  as  they  arise, 
in  the  same  manner,  if  the  conditions  for  his 
complete  development  are  to  be  complied  with. 

But  the  cooperation  on  either  plane  requires 
knowledge.  The  mother  can  only  know  what 
food  is  appropriate  by  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  food  adapted  to  it.  To  know  what  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  nourishment  the  child  needs 
at  a  particular  period,  she  needs  a  correspond- 
ing knowledge  of  his  development  on  these 


planes.     The   mother   must,   therefore,  be  a 
student  of  childhood  and  an  observer  of  her 
own  children.    By  knowing  the  general  trend 
of  development  at  a  given  period,  she  can 
discern  his  needs  and  meet  them  as  they  arise. 
The  evidence  of  a  new  need  is  found  in  the 
awakening  of  new  interests.    When  he  makes 
an  effort  to  walk,  for  example,  he  is  ready  for 
help  in  that  direction.    Had  she  tried  to  make 
him  walk  before  he  showed  that  readiness,  die 
would  have  hindered  his  progress  instead  of 
furthering  it.    This  illustrates  another  point  in 
the    law   of   cooperation — that    the    effort   to 
further  development  in  any  line  must  be  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  development  already 
attained. 

These  conclusions,  drawn  from  a  study  of 
the  child's  development — namely,  that  he  has 
varied  needs  which  must  be  met  if  his  develop- 
ment is  to  be  complete;  that  instruction  should 
be  adapted  to  his  comprehension;  that  help 
should  be  given  in  response  to  his  interest ;  and 
that  effective  help  can  be  given  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  knowledge  of  his  capabilities — all 
these,  recognized  and  applied  at  first  in  the 
kindergarten,  are  now  being  applied  also  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school. 

Their  application  in  the  school  has  already 
occasioned  important  changes  in  its  procedure. 
In  the  past,  the  children  were  taught  the  ''three 
R's"  only.  The  introduction  of  drawing,  music, 
handwork  and  games  is  a  recognition  of  their 
more  varied  needs.  In  the  past,  they  learned 
as  best  they  could  the  things  the  teacher  gave 
them.  At  present,  she  plans  their  work  on  the 
basis  of  the  children's  capabilities  at  a  given 
period.  In  the  past,  children  were  assumed  to 
have  the  same  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
that  adults  have,  and  they  were  judged  by  the 
same  standard.  At  present,  parents  and  teach- 
ers recognize  that  the  moral  sense  is  a  matter 
of  development,  and  that  they  must  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  the  Insight  possible  to  their 
stage.  As  a  result,  children's  interest  in  their 
school  work  is  much  more  vital,  and  their 
conduct  has  a  firmer  basis  than  mere  authority. 

Direction  of  Development  by  Habit  Forma- 
tion. Thus  far,  development  has  been  con- 
sidered from  the  side  of  the  child's  needs  only; 
but  there  is  another  side  that  merits  attention. 
The  child  has  a  right  to  an  education  suited  to 
his  needs,  but  society  has  a  ri^t  to  demand 
that  the  standards  of  conduct  and  intelligence 
which  civilization  has  built  up  shall  be  a  factor 
in  his  shaping — in  other  words,  that  the  child 
shall  form  habits  of  kindness,  courtesy,  truth- 
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fulness  and  self-control.  Can  this  be  done 
without  violating  the  principle  of  adapting  in- 
struction to  his  comprehension?  Yes,  if  the 
mother  understands  the  principle  of  habit 
formation.  She  has  chosen  the  food  adapted 
to  his  need  on  the  basis  of  the  world's  best 
judgment,  and  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that 
she  has  selected  the  pictures,  stories  and  mate- 
rial that  met  his  play  needs.  It  is  through  her 
selection  of  these  that  she  has  already  influ- 
enced his  ideals  in  the  direction  of  right  stand- 
ards. 

The  formation  of  habits  to  correspond  to 
these  ideals  is  effected  largely  through  the 
mother's  approval  of  the  arts  that  are  in  har- 
mony with  these  ideals,  and  the  ignoring  or 
disapproval  of  those  of  the  opposite  character. 
The  repetition  of  the  art  is  the  result  of  such 
approval,  and  by  frequent  approvals  and  repe- 
titions, the  habit  of  action  is  established.  The 
mother's  approval  has  thus  become,  for  the 
child,  the  selective  principle  by  which  he  is 
led  to  adopt  the  standards  of  civilization. 

Self -Activity  as  a  Means  of  Development. 
That  the  child's  development  is  effected  by 
means  of  his  activity  in  the  form  of  play  is 
another  truth  which  the  kindergarten  first  illus- 
trated, and  which  the  school  has  adopted.  The 
part  which  the  different  forms  of  kindergarten 
activity  play  in  the  child's  development  has 
already  been  shown,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
The  example  of  the  kindergarten  has  helped 
to  bring  the  value  of  play  to  the  attention  of 
educators,  and  has  had  its  influence  in  building 
up  the  playground  movement.  Play  is  now 
recognized  as  having  even  greater  value  than 
Froebel  attached  to  it — its  value  in  building 
up  the  nervous  system,  the  nature  of  which  was 
not  as  clearly  known  in  his  time.  That  children 
are  physically  active  during  the  early  years, 
because  ncr\'ous  encrg>'  is  generated  faster  than 
it  can  be  controlled  or  used;  and  that  the 
activity  which  they  could  not  control  if  they 
would  is  the  means  by  which  the  nervous 
system  is  developed  is  now  generally  known. 

It  is  because  play  is  now  recognized  as  having 
a  physiological  function — that  of  developing 
nervous  and  muscular  energy — that  the  kinder- 
garten activities  are  being  increasingly  appre- 
ciated and  that  playgrounds  are  being  gener- 
ally established.  It  is  through  activity  in  this 
and  other  forms  that  children  develop  initia- 
tive and  individuality.  The  help  given  them 
when  they  are  working  out  their  own  problems 
is  help  of  the  most  effective  kind.  It  is  in  such 
activity  that  Froebel  believed  children  to  show 


their  highest  self — the  self  that  allies  them 
with  the  creative  principle  of  the  universe. 
The  fact  that  schools  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  to  provide  facilities  for  cooking,  sewing, 
basketry,  manual  training  and  art  work  in 
recent  years  shows  that  the  public,  too,  is  con- 
vinced of  its  high  value. 

Other  Principles  Which  the  Kindergarten  Il- 
lustrates. It  is  because  the  kindergarten  ex- 
emplifies so  conspicuously  the  principle  of  edu- 
cation by  development,  through  the  medium 
of  activity,  that  this  aspect  of  its  doctrine  is 
especially  associated  with  it  in  the  public  mind. 
Its  whole  message  is  not  expressed  in  this 
alone,  however.  It  is  from  another  doctrine 
that  a  part  of  its  influence  has  come — one 
that  gives  the  principles  named  their  deepest 
significance.  This  is  Froebel's  interpretation 
of  humanity  as  spiritual  in  essence,  and  of 
the  child's  unfolding  as  bringing  the  spir- 
itual principle  within  him  to  expression.  To 
bring  this  to  its  fullest  development  in  every 
child  was,  therefore,  to  Froebel  the  means  of 
bringing  into  existence  a  higher  and  happier 
humanity.  His  methods  were,  therefore,  or- 
ganized with  such  unfolding  in  view.  This 
is  why  he  insisted  on  freedom,  under  limita- 
tion, at  least,  since  without  it  the  child's  best 
self  cannot  come  to  expression.  He  would 
have  the  conduct  or  effort  resulting  from  such 
freedom  brought  to  the  test  of  some  standard, 
however — the  conduct  of  a  character  in  a  story 
or  the  effort  of  a  playmate.  If  the  result  of 
that  comparison  were  favorable,  he  would  win 
merited  commendation ;  if  not,  the  better  effort 
of  the  other  would  become  the  incentive  to 
improvement  on  his  own  part.  Growth  of 
character  would  be  the  result,  because  the  im- 
provement would  be  the  result  of  his  own  will. 
In  this  way,  he  would  become,  on  his  own 
plane,  a  self-governing  personality.  This  doc- 
trine has  large  implications,  but  for  these  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Froebel  himself.  (See 
article  Froebel,  in  these  volumes.) 

There  are  other  phases  of  the  kindergarten 
doctrines  that  merit  discussion,  but  these  must 
suffice  here.  It  is  because  these  principles  are 
based  upon  accepted  facts  of  the  child's  devel- 
opment that  they  are  valid  for  the  school  and 
the  home,  as  well  as  for  the  kindergarten.  In 
consequence,  their  study  cannot  fail  to  give 
mothers  a  deeper  insight  into  the  problems  of 
child-training  and  the  methods  of  solving  them. 
A  wider  acquaintance  with  these  principles,  as 
applied  to  the  work  of  young  children,  would 
furnish  the  spur  of  an  educated  motherhood  to 
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compel  the  school  to  do  its  best  for  them. 
The  school  has  never  given  the  youngest  chil- 
dren their  just  dues.  The  per  capita  expendi- 
ture for  the  children  in  the  high  school  is  twice 
that  in  the  grades;  and  of  those  in  the  grades, 
the  youngest  do  not  share  privileges  equally 
with  the  older  ones.    This  is  one  of  the  many 


conditions  that  a  larger  study   of  the  little 

child's  education  on  the  part  of  mothers  could 

be  expected  to  remedy.  nx.v. 

Consult  Blow's  Mottoes  awl  Commentarie*  of 
FroebeVa  Mother  Play;  Klrkpatrick's  The  Indi- 
vidual in  the  Making;  Mills'  The  Mother  Artfot; 
Winterburn's  Nursery  Ethics;  Harrison's  A  Study 
of  Child  Nature, 


Suggestion  for  Kindergarten  Play  in  the  Home 


The  mother  who  seeks  help  in  meeting  her 
children's  play  needs  is  often  disappointed 
because  suggestions  intended  to  be  of  service 
contain  no  hint  as  to  the  age  at  which  children 
can  do  certain  things.  The  suggestions  here 
made  will  therefore  concern  themselves  first 
with  the  play  and  play  material  suited  to  chil- 
dren from  two  to  four  years  of  age,  and  sec- 
ond, with  that  of  children  from  four  to  six 
years. 

During  the  first  of  these  periods,  children's 
activity  is  primarily  motor  and  sensory.  It 
consists  of  running;  climbing  on  chairs  and 
couches,  and  down  again;  lifting  and  carrying 
objects  from  one  place  or  room  to  another;  and 
experimenting  with  objects,  to  see  what  can  be 
done  with  them.  The  ideal  play  material, 
therefore,  consists  of  sand;  balls  of  different 
kinds  and  colors;  blocks  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes;  wooden  beads  of  different  sizes  for 
stringing;  pegboards  into  which  pegs  may  be 
fitted  in  different  ways;  one  or  more  medium- 
sized  and  simply-dressed  dolls;  and  a  few  toy 
animals,  such  as  a  dog,  cat,  horse  and  cow, 
preferably  of  rubber. 

During  the  period  of  from  four  to  six  years, 
children  use  these  materials  in  different  ways, 
and,  having  gained  control  over  their  hands, 
can  use  also  pencils,  crayons,  scissors,  and 
sewing  and  weaving  material.  The  children 
of  both  ages  will  derive  greater  pleasure  and 
profit  from  the  materials  here  suggested  than 
from  the  customary  ready-made  toys,  because 
of  their  greater  possibilities  of  experimentation 
and  arrangement.  Because  of  their  greater 
durability,  the  cost  of  the  former  will  be  less, 
also,  in  the  long  run.  Because  of  the  frequent 
references  that  will  be  made  to  the  kindergar- 
ten material,  it  will  be  well  for  the  mother  to 
have  on  hand  a  catalogue  of  kindergarten  sup- 
plies. This  can  be  obtained  from  the  Milton 
Bradley  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Play  Material  for  Children  from  Two  to 
Four  Years.  The  toys  that  children  of  two 
can  use  are  necessarily  simple.  The  colored 
balls   of  the  first   kindergarten   gift,   and   the 


blocks — a  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder— of  the 
second,  are  suited  to  this  age  (see  catalogue). 
Children  of  three  years  will  need  many  more 
blocks,  however.  This  need  can  be  supplied 
by  the  third  kindergarten  gift,  which  is  a  box 
of  eight  two-inch  cubes  (see  catalogue).  Since 
they  will  need  more  than  this  one  box,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  supplement  these  with  a  home- 
made set.  This  can  be  easily  made  from  a 
piece  of  timber  2x4  inches,  and  7  feet  long. 
In  order  to  have  blocks  of  varying  shapes  and 
sizes,  eight  blocks  4  inches  in  length  should 
be  cut  from  this,  and  eight  more  2  inches  in 
length.  The  remainder  of  the  stick  should 
be  cut  lengthwise,  and  each  of  the  resulting 
strips  cut  into  2-inch  blocks.  This  will  make 
fifty-two  blocks  in  all.  If  these  are  cut  true 
and  finished  smoothly,  they  will  serve  chil- 
dren's play  purposes  admirably  at  this  period. 

Children  of  two  and  a  half  years  or  more 
also  enjoy  stringing  the  colored  wooden  beads 
that  form  a  part  of  the  kindergarten  material. 
These  are  made  in  two  sizes— one  inch,  and 
one-half  inch  in  diameter;  and  in  three  forms — 
spheres,  cubes  and  cylinders.  They  are  listed 
in  catalogues  as  ''Mrs.  Hailman's  beads,"  and 
are  put  up  in  boxes  containing  different  num- 
bers and  sizes.  For  home  use,  one  box  contain- 
ing a  gross  of  the  half-inch  and  another  con- 
taining a  gross  of  the  inch  size  would  be 
needed.  The  catalogue  number  of  the  first  is 
470,  and  of  the  second  470  D. 

Another  article  much  enjoyed  by  children 
of  three  is  the  pegboard — a  board  ten  inches 
square,  having  100  holes.  With  these  go  100 
pegs  in  six  colors,  each  two  inches  long,  to  fit 
the  holes.  The  catalogue  number  of  this  if 
8188. 

To  these  materials,  of  interest  to  children 
because  of  the  opportunity  for  experimentation 
which  they  afford,  must  be  added  another— 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all,  but  meat 
difficult  to  provide — and  that  is  sand.  The 
other  materials  can  be  put  away  when  not  m 
use,  but  play  in  sand  requires  a  taUe,  and  thii 
is  difficult  to  find  a  place  for  in  the  onliiiaqr 
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home,  unless  there  is  a  special  play  room.  If 
a  play  room  cannot  be  provided,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  a  sand  box  out  of 
doors  for  summer  use.  The  gain  to  children 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  providing  it. 

Nature  of  the  Child's  Play  from  Two  to  Four 
Years.  That  the  play  of  children  of  two  and 
three  years  of  age  is  largely  experimental  has 
already  been  stated.  Their  first  play  with 
sand,  therefore,  consists  in  piling  it  up  into 
different  shapes,  shoveling  it  into  a  pail  or 
box,  pouring  it  out,  and  repeating  the  process, 
or  making  impressions  of  hands,  blocks  or 
other  objects.  It  is  not  until  they  are  nearly 
four  that  they  attempt  to  represent  anything, 
such  as  a  garden  or  a  yard.  Their  first  play 
with  blocks  is  of  this  character.  They  pile  up 
the  blocks  into  various  shapes  only  to  knock 
them  down  and  build  them  up  again.  They 
also  enjoy  putting  them  into  a  basket  or  a 
small  wagon  and  taking  them  to  another  part 
of  the  room  or  house,  emptying  them  out  and 
doing  it  over  again.  They  do  not,  at  first, 
represent  things  with  blocks  any  more  than 
they  do  with  sand,  but  the  piled-up  blocks 
soon  suggest  houses  or  other  objects,  and  then 
they  attempt  making  them.  The  sand  and 
blocks  together  afford  unlimited  opportunities 
for  play.  With  these,  and  with  a  simply- 
dressed  or  rubber  doll  and  a  few  toy  animals, 
children  will  be  happy  for  hours. 

It  is  because  the  beads  and  pegboards  also 
afford  opportunities  for  experimentation  that 
these  give  children  great  satisfaction.  The 
first  stringing  of  the  beads  will  be  mere  experi- 
menting with  the  colors,  forms  and  sizes,  but 
the  fact  that  more  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained  by  stringing  thcin  in  some  order  will 
eventually  dawn,  and  further  efforts  will  show 
grouping  in  color,  form  or  number.  It  is 
because  of  their  possibilities  that  children  do 
not  tire  of  them,  and  that  they  learn  many 
facts  of  color,  form  and  number. 

The  mother  who  has  grasped  the  principle 
of  development  through  activity  will  see  that 
children's  play  with  this  material  has  high 
value,  unorganized  though  it  may  seem.  She 
will,  therefore,  see  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  place  where  the  children  may  carry  it  on 
with  comfort.  It  is  not  possible  for  every  home 
to  have  a  room  for  play  purposes  only.  There 
are  few  homes,  however,  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  living  room  or  the  dining  room  cannot  be 
set  apart  for  the  children's  play  uses  at  cer- 
tain periods.    It  is  quite  possible,  too,  for  the 


mother  to  plan  a  general  play  program  for  the 
day,  the  noisiest  kind  coming  when  no  one  will 
be  disturbed  by  it,  and  that  of  a  quieter  type 
at  other  periods.  It  is  essential,  too,  that  she 
provide  a  place  in  which  the  material  may  be 
kept.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  make  one  or 
more  play  or  toy  boxes  out  of  soap  boxes,  bj' 
lining  them  on  the  inside  and  covering  them 
on  the  outside  with  a  pretty  cretonne.  By  fas- 
tening the  cover  on  with  hinges,  putting  cas- 
tors under  it  and  handles  like  trunk  handles  at 
each  end,  a  box  is  provided  that  will  contain 
a  whole  set  of  blocks  and  other  material,  and 
the  children  themselves  can  easily  move  it  from 
one  part  of  the  room  to  another. 

It  should  be  a  part  of  the  children's  educa- 
tion to  put  the  play  material  in  its  proper  box 
after  it  has  been  used,  and  to  return  the  box 
to  its  accustomed  place,  since  the  formation  of 
habits  of  order  is  essential  to  their  happiness. 
In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  play  is  but  a 
means  which  the  mother  must  utilize  to 
accomplish  certain  ends.  The  Froebelian  mate- 
rial has  possibilities  that  the  customary  toys 
lack,  but  these  possibilities  cannot  be  realized 
without  the  mother's  cooperation  and  direction. 
She  must,  therefore,  watch  the  children's  play, 
and  utilize  the  opportunities  which  it  presents 
for  teaching  courtesy  and  regard  for  the  rights 
of  playmates  or  members  of  the  family.  She 
should  note  what  children  are  able  and  unable 
to  do  with  their  bodies,  their  hands  and  the 
material,  so  as  to  help  them  take  the  next  step 
forward  in  these  several  lines.  She  should 
utilize  the  occasions  which  the  material  affords 
of  teaching  the  names  of  objects  played  with 
and  others  in  the  room,  and  the  color,  size, 
form  and  number  of  these.  She  should  allow 
children  to  carry  out  their  own  play  purposes 
as  far  as  possible,  however,  and  refrain  from 
making  suggestions  until  their  own  resources 
have  been  exhausted.  It  is  in  these  and  simi- 
lar ways  that  the  conditions  for  the  children's 
complete  development  are  met. 

Play  Material  for  Children  from  Four  to  Six 
Years.  During  the  period  from  four  to  six 
years — the  true  play  period — children  begin  to 
feel  the  need  of  companionship  with  others  of 
their  own  age,  and  this  need  the  home  can 
but  seldom  supply.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  kindergarten  itself  is  needed.  Several  of 
the  agencies  which  the  kindergarten  utilizes — 
the  garden  and  nature  work,  stories  and  music — 
the  trained  mother  can  utilize  as  effectively  as 
can  the  kindergartner.  The  essence  of  kinder- 
garten play  is  togetherness,  however,  and  the 
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child  who  misses  this  misses  something  that 
cannot  be  made  up  to  him.  The  mother's 
direction  of  the  child's  play,  with  material 
suited  to  his  age,  is  the  best  substitute,  how- 
ever, and  suggestions  concerning  the  nature  of 
such  play  are  therefore  in  order. 

Because  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  six  years  have  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  and  skill  through  such  experi- 
mentation as  that  described,  their  play  is  of  a 
different  character.  If  they  use  the  same  mate- 
rial, they  now  use  it  as  means  to  an  end — the 
carrying  out  of  some  purpose  of  their  own.  In 
his  effort  to  carry  out  such  purposes,  however, 
the  child  may  find  that  he  needs  a  new  kind 
of  material — ^blocks  with  which  he  can  make  a 
sloping  roof  to  a  house. 

Again  he  may  wish  to  make  an  object  ouc 
of  new  material — from  cardboard,  instead  of 
blocks  perhaps — but  he  does  not  know  how. 
Or  he  finds  it  desirable  to  know  how  to  do 
other  things — to  represent  objects  with  pencil 
or  scissors,  or  to  beautify  something  he  has 
made.  He  therefore  becomes  interested  in  new 
lines  of  work — drawing,  modeling,  cutting,  or 
tearing,  folding  and  constructing,  and  perhaps 
sewing  and  weaving.  For  his  additional  build- 
ing he  will  need  the  enlarged  fourth  and  fifth 
gifts,  and,  later,  the  sixth;  and,  for  the  hand- 
work, pencils,  crayons,  or  paints,  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  paper  and  cardboard  of  different  kinds, 
sewing  and  weaving  material — just  what  and 
how  much  of  each  will  depend  upon  the  lines 
attempted.  Work  with  these  materials  is  not 
so  easily  carried  on  in  the  home  as  the  work 
with  sand,  blocks,  or  beads.  Several  lines,  in 
fact — clay  modeling,  painting  and  cardboard 
construction — would  better  not  be  attempted, 
unless  the  mother  herself  has  had  training  in 
these,  or  has  provided  herself  with  a  book,  such 
as  What  and  How,  since  the  children  cannot 
use  them  successfully  without  careful  and  defi- 
nite instruction. 

Some  of  these  lines  of  work,  such  as  perfo- 
rating, sewing  on  cardboard,  and  fine  folding 
and  weaving,  are  but  seldom  used  in  present- 
day  kindergartens,  because  they  produce  nerve 
strain.  It  would  be  well  for  the  home  to  note 
this  suggestion  and  attempt  only  a  few  of  the 
simpler  lines.  Children's  desire  to  represent 
can  be  satisfied  by  the  use  of  sticks,  pencil  and 
crayon  drawings  and  free-hand  cutting  or  tear- 
ing; and  their  desire  for  construction,  by 
evolving  some  of  the  simpler  forms  from  card- 
board foldings  or  from  the  utilizing  of  empty 
spool  boxes.     Assuming  that  the  mother  will 


wish  to  attempt  some  work  in  several  of  these 
lines,  the  following  material  is  suggested: 

Seventh  grift  pasteboard  tablets,  one  box  of  IM. 
form  A,  B,  G. 

Eighth  gift  sticks,  one  box  enlarged,  uncolored 
sticks,  1  inch  in  length,  and  one  each  of  2  inches, 
4  inches  and  6  inches  in  length ;  numbers  40,  41, 
43  and  45. 

Weaving  mats,  linen,  1  dozen  %  inch  slits,  No. 
1231,  and  1  weaving  needle.  No.  396. 

Sewing  cards.  Miss  Stodder's,  1  dozen,  design  to 
be  selected,  silkateen,  1  dozen  spools.  No.  195 A, 
and  needles,  1  paper.  No.  199. 

Crayons,  one  box  kindergarten  crayons,  or  Em« 
beco  crayons.  No.  8100. 

Paper  for  drawing,  folding  or  cutting;  one 
ream  No.  20  manila,  6x9  or  9  x  12  in.  White 
shelf  paper  can  be  substituted  for  this,  or  the 
paper  that  can  be  purchased  of  any  printer,  cut 
to  the  desired  size. 

Paper  for  cardboard  construction — ^Bradley's 
Bull's  Eye  paper,  one  package.  50  sheets,  assorted 
colors. 

A  blackboard. 

A  set  of  Bradley's  Straight  Line  Picture  Cut- 
outs, No.  8216. 

Suggestions  for  Work  with  the  Material 
Named.  Children's  first  attempts  at  free  repre- 
sentation by  drawing,  modeling,  painting,  cut- 
ting, etc.,  are  as  crude  as  their  first  efforts  with 
sand  and  blocks.  They  will,  therefore,  need 
the  stimulus  of  their  mother's  suggestion  and 
encouragement  to  continue  imtil  their  work  is 
good.  It  will  therefore  be  best  to  have  them 
continue  their  play  with  the  known  material, 
making  this  more  difficult,  and  to  take  up  one 
or  two  of  the  new  lines  only  at  first— crayon 
drawing  and  paper  cutting,  perhaps — ^and  intro- 
duce the  others  gradually.  In  the  block  build- 
ing, definite  problems  may  be  set,  such  as  the 
building  of  a  house  with  a  definite  floor  space, 
a  special  kind  of  roof  or  a  certain  number  of 
windows.  The  pegs  and  beads  may  now  be 
used  in  certain  number  combinations,  or  the 
stringing  may  be  of  com  and  seeds,  and  with 
a  thread  and  needle,  instead  of  shoe  laces. 

The  best  start  in  drawing,  cutting  or  tearing 
will  be  made  by  the  child's  seeing  his  mother 
draw,  cut  or  tear  a  simple  object.  Suggestions 
for  carrying  these  on  are  given  in  the  illustra- 
tions. To  sustain  the  interest  in  such  work,  it 
is  well  for  the  mother  to  heip^e  child  make 
a  book,  either  from  cloth  or  construction  paper, 
in  which  to  mount  his  best  drawings  and  cut- 
tings. These  may  include  some  pictures  of 
fruit,  or  other  objects  cut  from  seed  catalogues. 
The  illustrations  may  suggest  the  uses  and 
cover  decorations  of  several  such  books.  The 
children  may  keep  these  for  their  own  pleasure, 
or  use  them  for  gifts  to  friends.    In  either 
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they  serve  to  organize  the  children's  efiforts, 
and  make  each  day's  work  contribute  toward 
an  end  they  are  carrying  out.  It  is  the  having 
such  an  end  that  makes  their  work  vital. 

It  is  because  children's  play  and  work  must 
have  a  relation  to  their  own  purposes,  if  it  is  to 
contribute  to  their  real  development,  that  the 
making  and  furnishing  of  a  doll  house  is  made 
much  of  in  present-day  kindergartens.  Its 
value  there  is  limited,  however,  because  each 
child's  part  in  the  whole  is  so  small.  Because 
the  child  at  home  can  have  the  main  share  in 
its  making,  a  doll  house  made  from  a  hat  box 
or  soap  box  should  form  a  part  of  every  child's 
play  equipment.  When  the  mat  that  he 
weaves  is  to  be  used  as  a  rug,  or  the  card- 
board is  to  become  the  furniture,  these  objects 
and  his  work  with  them  assume  an  interest 
which  they  did  not  have  before.  The  boy  who 
has  built  a  bam  and  sheds  in  which  to  shelter 
his  toy  animals  acquires  an  interest  in  these 
that  will  carry  him  forward  to  new  things. 

The  Value  of  Home  Play  Depends  Upon  Par- 
ents* Attitude.  The  parents'  attitude  toward 
such  play  as  this  suggested  will  in  a  large 
measure  determine  its  value  for  the  children. 
If  they  regard  it  as  a  means  to  the  child's 
development  they  will  take  pains  to  see  that  it 
is  of  the  kind  to  develop  resourcefulness  and 
the  habits  of  orderliness  and  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others.  They  must  be  willing  to 
let  children  form  and  carry  out  their  own  play 
projects,  and  refrain  from  overwhelming  them 
with  suggestions.  One  of  the  most  important 
lessons  for  children  to  learn,  however,  is  co- 
operation with  others,  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
rights.  They  must  not,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  usurp  authority.  Parents  often  fail  to  re- 
spect children's  rights,  but  children  as  often 
fail  to  recognize  that  parents  have  rights  also. 
The  right  to  suitable  play  material  and  a  place 
in  which  to  use  it  is  a  right  that  should  be 
conceded  to  children;  but  they  should  be 
taught  from  the  beginning  that  the  parents' 
rights  may  prevent  the  children's  exercise  of 
their  own  sometimes. 

Parents  should  resist  the  temptations  to  buy 
expensive  toys,  since  these  defeat  the  purpose 
of  education  through  activity,  which  is  the 
development  of  resourcefulness  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  simple,  wholesome  things.  The  holi- 
days that  give  the  children  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure are  those  to  which  they  contribute  the 
most.  A  Christmas  tree  that  contains  decora- 
tions and  gifts  of  the  children's  own  making  to 
the  friends  of  their  own  choosing,  will  afford 


greater  happiness  than  one  that  dazzles  them 
with  its  glitter  and  overwhelms  them  with  toys 
of  which  they  can  make  no  use. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  and  to  these  ends  that 
parents  should  direct  their  children's  play.  The 
play  with  material  forms  but  one  of  several 
agencies  that  contribute  to  their  unfolding.  Of 
the  games  that  children  enjoy  so  much  in 
kindergarten,  only  the  sense  games,  hiding 
games  and  guessing  games  can  be  used  in  the 
home,  since  the  essence  of  the  others  lies  in 
the  companionship  of  other  children.  In  the 
absence  of  such  companionship,  the  parents 
must  contribute  more  of  their  own.  By  par- 
ticipating in  their  children's  unfolding,  the 
parents  will  themselves  be  the  gainers,  since 
the  enriching  of  their  children's  lives  will  result 
in  the  enriching  of  their  own.  n.c.v. 

Consult  Smith's  The  Home-Made  Kindergarten  ; 
Palen  and  Henderson's  What  and  How;  Burn- 
ham's  Rhymes  for  Little  Hands;  Poulsson's 
Father  and  Baby  Plays  ;  Lindsay's  Mother  Stories 
and  A  Story  Garden  for  Children. 

Related  Subjects.  The  following  articles  in 
these  volumes  contain  material  which  will  be 
helpful  in  connection  with  the  above  discussion  of 
the  kindergarten: 

Baby  Habit 

Child  Montessori  Method 

Child  Study  Nature  Study 

Dolls,  Paper  Play 

Education  School  Gardens 

Froebel,  Friedrich  Schools 

Games  and  Plays  Story-Telling 

Gardening  Toys 

KINEMATICS,  kinemat'iks,  the  branch  of 
mechanics  that  deals  with  pure  motion  apart 
from  all  causes.  To  the  idea  of  space  and 
the  movement  of  a  point  in  space,  employed 
in  geometry,  kinematics  adds  the  idea  of  time; 
that  is,  displacement  at  a  definite  speed  in  a 
definite  direction.  The  mass  of  the  moving 
body  and  the  forces  that  set  it  moving  do  not 
enter  into  consideration.  See  Falunq  Bodies; 
Dynamics. 

KINET06RAPH,  kine'tohgraf,  and  KINS- 
TOSCOPE,  kine'tohskohp,  the  names  origi- 
nally given  by  their  inventor,  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  to  the  respective  machines  for  taking 
and  for  exhibiting  moving  pictures.  In  Amer- 
ica they  are  now  commonly  called  the  camera 
and  the  projector.    See  Movinq  Pictube. 

KING,  a  reigning  sovereign  who  holds  his 
position  by  life  tenure  and  hereditary  succes- 
sion. There  are  degrees  of  dignity  in  titles 
of  rulers,  a  king  being  in  importance  below  an 
emperor;  the  latter  is  at  the  head  of  a  mon- 
archy   composed    of   a   strong    federation    of 
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BtatcB,  while  the  former  rules  over  a  sii^Ie 
country  of  relatively  small  extent.  The  world 
has  woven  much  of  romance  around  the  name 
and  office  of  king.  In  medieval  days  the  king 
was  acknowledged  the  earthly  representative 
of  God,  and  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong"  was 
commonly  accepted  and  believed.  The  word 
ia  a  figure  of  speech  for  splendor,  vast  power 
and  regal  authority,  but  the  modem  king  is  a 
constitutional  monarch,  whose  privileges  and 
duties  are  as  sharply  deRned  as  is  the  conduct 
of  his  subjects.    See  Queen;  Rvlebs  of  the 

WORU). 

KING,  Clabbncb  (1842-1901),  an  American 
geologist  whose  surveys  and  investigations  in 
the  West  have  made  valuable  additions  to 
the  science  of  geology.  Ia  this  work  he  aided 
materially  in  the  development  of  the  mining 
industry  in  the  United  States.  After  his  gradu- 
ation from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at 
Yale,  he  spent  several  years  in  the  explora- 
tion of  California,  making  the  first  survey  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley  and  discovering  and 
naming  mounts  Whitney  and  Tyndall.  Placed 
in  charge  of  the  United  States  geological  ex- 
ploration of  the  fortieth  parallel  in  1867.  he 
gave  five  years  to  this  work  and  thereby  laid 
the  foundations  for  future  geological  investi- 
gations for  the  government.  When,  in  1870, 
the  geological  surveys  acting  under  the  gov- 
ernment were  organized  under  one  head.  King 
was  made  first  director  of  the  department. 
Among  his  writings  are  The  Age  of  Ike  Earth 
and  Syilemalu:  Geology. 

KING,  WiLUAM  Lyon  Mackenzie  {1874- 
),  a  Canadian  economist  and  statesman, 
a  grandson  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  He 
is  noted  for  his  studies  and  investigations  in 
problems  of  labor,  and  for  his  skill  in  the  set- 
tlement of  industrial  disputes.  King  was  bom 
at  Berlin  (now  Kitchener),  Ont.,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1895. 
Between  that  year  and  1900  he  was  in  turn 
a  newspaper  writer,  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  a  special  Dominion  commis- 
sioner to  investigate  the  carrying  out  of  gov- 
ernment clothing  contracts  in  Europe,  and 
then  an  instructor  at  Harvard  University, 
where  he  also  pursued  advanced  studies  for 
which  he  was  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

In  1900  he  ^vas  appointed  Dominion  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labor  and  editor  of  the  Labor 
Gazelle,  and  in  the  next  few  years  was  re- 
peatedly called  on  to  act  as  conciliator  in 
industrial  strikes.    In  1908  King  was  elected 
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as  a  Liberal  to  the  House  of  Commooa,  sod 
a  year  later,  when  the  Ministry  of  Labor  be- 
came a  separate  department,  was  appointed 
its  first  Minister.  He  held  this  position  until 
1911,  when  he  resigned  with  the  Laurier  gov- 
.emmcnt  and  was  defeated  for  reelection  to 
the  Commong.  In  1914  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation {which  see)  appointed  him  to  conduct 
cxtensii'e  researches  into  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor. 

KING,  WiLUAM  RuFCS  (178H853),  an 
American  statesman  and  thirteenth  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  bom 
in  Sampson  County,  N.  C,  and  was  educated 
at  the  state  university;  later  he  studied  law 
and  in  1806  was  admitted  to  practice.  The 
same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  in  1810  to  the  national  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1816  he  became  secretary 
of  the  United  States  legation  in  Naples  and 
afterward  went  to  Russia  in  the  same  capacity. 

After  his  return  from  Europe  in  1818  King 
settled  in  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  as  a  cotton 
planter,  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  state  constitution.  In  1844 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  France.  Eng- 
land was  then  opposing  the  propoeed  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  thought  France  would  join 
in  the  protest,  but  the  American  minist«r 
secured  Louis  Philippe's  promise  not  to  offer 
objection,  and  Texas  was  accordingly  annexed 
without  further  opposition.  King  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  1652 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  beaded  by  Franklin 

KINO '  BIRD,  an  interesting,  drab-colored 
bird  of  the  flycatcher  family,  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  agriculturist.  It  has  a  slate-gray 
back,  white  under  parts  and  a  patch  of  bright 
red  feathers  on  the  top  of  its  head,  which  it 
raises  as  a  crest 
when  angry,  but 

ceals.  It  is  less 
than  nine  inches 
long.  The  king- 
bird, which  fre- 
quents almost  all 
parts  of  the 
North    American 

contment      Bud       KINGBIRD  AND  KB8T 
sections  of  South 

America,  derives  its  name  from  the  despotic 
authority  it  assumes  at  certain  seasons  over 
other  birds,  for  it  attacks  them  furiously  M 
they  fly  and  forces  them  to  divert  their  couns. 
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However,  only  in  the  breeding  season  does  the 
kingbird  act  so  rudely,  and  love  for  its  mate 
and  ita  young  prompts  such  deportment.  The 
nest,  made  of  grass  and  weeds,  is  frequently 
placed  in  fruit  trees.  In  it  are  laid  three  or 
four  eggs,  which  are  pinkish,  spotted  with 
brown.  This  bird  has  keen  sight  and  is  ever 
on  a  sharp  lookout  for  insects,  which  it  catches 
while  it  is  on  the  wing.  Because  of  fondness 
for  bees  it  is  also  called  bee  mariin. 

KIHG'FISHER,  a  family  of  birds  whose  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  are  laii^e  beads  and 
backward-turn Iqk    crests,    long,    pointed    bills, 
short,  stubby  tails  and  short  legs.    Strong  mem- 
branes unite  the  outer  and  middle  toes.    The 
brilliant    colors 
and     fish  -  eating 
babifs  of  the 
birds  suggested 
the  name. 

In   the   large 
kingfisher    family 

subfamilies,  the 
kittghunters  and 
the  true  fcinp- 
fi»ken.  Birds  of 
the  first  group  are 
found  in  Europe.  Africa  and  Asia.  In  appear- 
ance they  arc  much  like  true  kingfishers,  but 
differ  in  habits.  They  li*e  in  woods,  often  very 
far  from  streams,  and  cat  insecis  and  reptiles 
rather  than  fish.  The  second  fcroup  includes 
the  brilliant  little  European  kingfisher  and  six 
American  species.  Kingfishers  are  found 
throughout  North  America.  In  the  summer 
time  they  range  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  In  winter  they  migrate  south  of 
the  frost  belt. 

The  best-known  and  most  widely-distributed 
American  species,  the  bdtcd  kingfUher,  is 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  color  above 
is  deep  blue,  or  bluish-gray  marked  with  white ; 
the  underparts  are  white.  A  broad  collar  of 
blue  crosses  Ihc  brcasi,  and  the  female  has 
besides  lines  of  chesi nut-brown  which  extend 
along  the  sides.  Anglers  may  depend  upon 
these  birdii  to  know  where  (lie  fish  arc  plenti- 
ful. They  spend  long  hours  sitting  upon 
branches  which  cxiend  over  a  stream,  and 
dashing  into  the  water  after  small  fish  that 
pass  Iheir  way.  They  carry  the  fish  back  to 
their  bnmch,  knock  it  soundly  to  kill  it,  then 
toss   it   into   the   air,   catching   it  as  it  comes 
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down.    If  the  kingfishers  are  disturbed  they  fly 
oS,  piercing  the  air  with  their  harah,  rattling 

Kingfishers  dig  their  nest  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar walls  of  clay  or  sand  banks  above  the  high- 
water  mark.  The  opening  is  just  large  enough 
for  one  bird.  The  tunnel  is  from  four  to  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  is  enlarged  at  the  farther 
end,  where  they  make  a  nest  for  the  six  or 
eight  pure  white  eggs.  Both  male  and  female 
sit  on  the  eggs,  and  the  little  birds  hatch  in 
about  sixteen  days. 

The  kingfisher  has  been  identified  with  the 
halcyon  of  ancient  fable,  which  was  said  to 
lay  its  ^gs  in  a  nest  that  floated  out  to  sea. 
See  Halcyon. 

KING  GBOBGE'S  WAS.  See  French  and 
Indian  Wab8. 

EIHG'LET,  a  family  of  dainty  little  olive- 
green  birds  that  Bit  about  rapidly  among  the 
leaves  and  twigs  in  search  of  insects.  Two 
species,  the  Tuby-croxBaed  and  the  golden- 
crowned,  are  found  in  North  America,  many 
of  the  golden-crowned  being  so  rugged  that 
they  never  fly  south  in  search  of  a  warm  cli- 
mate during  the  winter.  Both  birds  have  gray 
breasts  and  short,  dusky  tails,  edged  in  olive- 
green  like  their  backs,  but  their  distinguishing 
feature  is  their  bright  crest,  the  color  of  which 
is  indicated  by  their  name. 

The  ruby-erowned  kinglet  is  fond  of  warm 
weather,    so    in  October    it    flies    to  Central 
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America  and  Mexico,  but  returns  in  the  spring 
to  the  Northern  United  States  and  Canada, 
filling  the  air,  while  on  the  way,  with  a  rich, 
lyrical  song.  Both  birds  frequent  the  pine 
trees,  building  their  hanging,  cup^aped  nests 
of  moss,  grass  and  feathers  near  the  tip  end 
of  branches.  These  nests  may  seem  large  for 
the  tiny  bird,  which  is  only  a  little  over  four 
inches  in  length,  but  from  six  to  nine  creamy 
white  eggs,  with  small  brown  dots,  are  laid  in 
this  cradle,  and  there  must  be  room  for  the 
baby  birds. 


KING  PHILIP  S 

EIH6  PHILIP  (  7  -1676),  a  famous  lodittn 
chief  connected  with  early  American  history, 
whose  real  name  was  Metacomet.  He  was  the 
BOD  of  Massasoit,  friend  of  the  white  colonists 
.and  ruler  of  the  Wampanoags,  a  tribe  hving 
in  what  is  now  Southeastern  Rhode  Island. 
Philip  is  famous  as  the  chief  character  in  the 
most  severe  Indian  war  in  which  the  English 
colonists  were  ever  engaged.  Like  his  father, 
Philip  had  long  been  friendly  to  the  whites, 
but  believing  that  their  occupancy  of  the 
country  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  his 
own  people,  he  joined  with  the  latter  when 
they  rose  against  the  colonists.  This  outbreak, 
known  as  King  Philip's  War,  was  marked  by 
massacres  and  widespread  destruction.  The 
superior  forces  of  the  English  gradually  weak' 
ened  the  power  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
finally  entirely  subdued.  Philip  fled  to  his  old 
home  near  Mount  Hope,  R.  I.,  where  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1676,  he  was  hunted  down  and  killed 
by  a  searching  party. 

KINGS,  Books  of,  two  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  the  political  history  of 
the  kii^oms  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  related 
from  the  close  of  David's  reign  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  The 
life  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  closely  inter- 
woven up  to  the  capture  of  Israel,  for  both 
countries  had  a  constant  conflict  within  them- 
selves over  the  woiship  of  God  and  Baal. 
However,  Judah  was  led  by  the  faithful  kings. 
Aba,  Hesekiah  and  Josiah,  so  it  existed  for 
130  years  after  the  fall  of  its  neighbor.  Al- 
though the  authorship  of  the  books  is  uncer- 
tain, they  cover  about  the  same  period  of  400 
years  described  in  the  two  books  of  ChTonkles, 
and  were  prrfiably  written  by  the  prophets  or 
priests,  being  later  collected  into  the  one  book 
by  Jeremiah  or  Ezra.    See  Chronicles,  Books 

KINGSFOKD,  William  (1819-1898),  a  Cana- 
dian engineer  and  historian,  whose  History  of 
Canada  is  still  a  standard  work.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  great  book,  in  ton  volumes,  he 
spent  seventeen  years  in  a  faithful  study  of 
the  Canadian  archives,  and  then  devoted  tlie 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  to  writing  it.  It  is 
an  accurate,  straightforward  account  of  the 
story  of  Canada.  Until  the  appearance  of  this 
monumental  history  Kingsford  was  known  as 
an  engineer  and  author  of  books  on  Canadian 
canals  and  railroads.  He  was  of  English  birth, 
but  went  to  Canada  in  1837  as  a  soldier.  In 
1841  he  left  the  army  to  go  into  the  city  sur- 
veyor's office  in  Montreal.    Thereafter  he  was 
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employed  in  the  survey  of  the  Lachine  CeuuI, 
in  the  construction  of  railways  in  New  York 
State  and  Panama,  in  the  survey  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  finally,  from  1872  to  1879, 
was  Dominion  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Baint 
Lawrence  River  and  the  harbors  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  o.hj. 

KIHGSLET,   kinga'li,  Cbarlbs   (1819-1875). 
an  English  novelist  and  clergyman,  best  known 
as  the  author  of   Westward  Ho! — a  stirring, 
vivid  tale  of  English  naval  and  commercial 
glory   in   the   days   of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Of 
almost  equal  dra- 
matic interest  are 
two     other     his- 
torical novels, 
Hereward     the 
Wake,  the  events 
of     which      take 
place   during   the 
reign  of  William 
the    Conqueror, 
and  Hypatia,  the 
story    of    Chris- 
tianity in  conflict 
with   the   declin- 
ing philosophy  of 
Greece     in     the 
fifth    century. 

Kingsley  was  bom  CHAHLES  kinosleY 
June  12,  1819,  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambrit^e  University,  and  after  his 
graduation  in  1842  became  a  curate  of  the 
parish  of  Eversley,  in  Hampshire.  Two  years 
later  he  became  its  rector.  He  soon  began  to 
devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes,  revealing  his  genuine  sympathy  for 
the  poor  in  his  first  novel,  Alton  Locke  (1849), 
the  hero  of  which  is  a  London  tailor.  In 
Yeast,  a  Problem,  which  soon  followed,  he 
pointed  out  the  conditions  of  the  English  farm 
laboreis. 

Kingsley  was  appointed  professor  of  mod- 
em history  at  Cambridge  in  1880;  in  1809  be 
was  made  canon  of  Chester  and  later  canon 
of  Westminster.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective preachers  of  the  day,  and  his  best  pulpit 
discourses  have  been  published  under  the  title 
Twejily-five  Village  Senrumg.  In  1874  he  vis- 
ited the  United  States,  delivering  while  there 
a  course  of  lectures. 

Kingsley  was  also  the  author  of  sevenl 
poems  and  of  a  t^arming  faiiy  tale  for  chit- 
dren,  entitled  The  Water  Sabiei.  Thia  beau- 
tiful story,  which  was  written  originaUy  for 
the  entertainment  and  instiuction  ot  one  of 
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the  author's  own  children,  relates  the  adven- 
tures of  an  ill-used  little  chimney-sweep  named 
Tom.  Having  plunged  one  day  into  the  cool 
waters  of  a  meadow  stream,  to  cleanse  his 
sooty  little  body,  he  was  drowned.  At  least 
that  is  what  the  people  believed,  for  they 
found  his  body  in  the  water  and  buried  it, 
not  knowing  that  he  had  been  changed  by  the 
fairies  into  a  little  swimming  creature  about 
four  inches  long — a  true  water  baby. 

KINGSTON,  kings' tun,  the  county  town  of 
Frontenac  County,  Ontario,  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Lake  Ontario,  where  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  enter  the  Saint  Lawrence  River.  It  is 
also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui  River,  and 
is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Rideau  Canal 
(which  see).  The  position  of  Kingston  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Saint  Lawrence  makes  it  a 
point  of  call  for  all  steamers  on  this  route, 
and  brings  it  a  large  trade,  particularly  in  the 
transshipment  of  grains.  The  harbor  is  large, 
and  is  sheltered  by  two  islands,  Wolfe  and 
Simcoe.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  water 
transportation,  Kingston  is  served  by  three 
great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand 
Trunk;  by  the  shortest  rail  routes  it  is  163 
miles  northeast  of  Toronto  and  117  miles 
southwest  of  Montreal.  Population  in  1911, 
18374;  in  1916,  about  21,000. 

Kingston's  industries  are  of  great  impor- 
tance, including  boat-building  and  the  manu- 
facture of  locomotives  and  railway  rolling 
stock,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  leather,  pianos 
and  tiles.  The  annual  value  of  the  manufac- 
tures is  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  public  buildings, 
all  of  stone,  are  a  striking  feature  of  the  city, 
and  also  noteworthy  are  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  several  hospitals,  a 
Dominion  penitentiary  and  the  Rockwood  asy- 
lum for  lunatics.  Chief  among  the  educational 
institutions  is  Queen's  University  (which  see). 
The  Royal  Militar>'  College  of  Canada,  founded 
in  1886,  is  here,  as  are  also  the  School  of  Min- 
ing and  the  Eastern  Dairy  School.  The  prox- 
imity of  the  famous  Thousand  Islands  (which 
see)  has  made  Kingston  a  resort  for  summer 
visitors. 

KINGSTON,  an  important  city  of  the  tropi- 
cal West  Indies,  the  capital  and  principal  port 
of  Jamaica.  It  is  in  one  of  the  greatest  ba- 
nana-producing regions  of  the  world  and  is  an 
important  port  of  call  for  steamships  en  route 
from  New  York  City  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  city  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  island,  on  one  of  the  best  of  small  land- 


locked harbors.  Kingston  was  founded  in 
1693,  the  year  after  the  older  town  of  Port 
Royal  was  carried  into  the  sea  by  an  earth- 
quake. Old  Port  Royal,  located  on  the  end 
of  the  arm  of  land  locking  the  harbor,  was 
long  the  rendezvous  for  pirates  and  outlaws, 
and  was  said  to  be  "the  wickedest  spot  in  the 
world."  Kingston  has  been  visited  by  earth- 
quakes and  fires,  but  each  time  has  been  re- 
built. It  is  now  a  beautiful,  modem  city  in 
which  are  located  the  British  government 
offices.  It  is  also  the  railroad  center  for  the 
island  of  Jamaica  and  carries  on  a  thriving 
import  and  export  trade.  Population,  1911, 
57,379.    See  Jamaica. 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y.,  the  county  seat  of 
Ulster  County  and  a  city  of  historical  inter- 
est, dating  from  colonial  days.  It  is  situated 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  which  at  this  point  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Rondout  River.  Albany  is 
fifty-five  miles  north,  Poughkeepsie  is  fifteen 
miles  south  and  New  York  is  eighty-eight  miles 
south.  Transportation  is  provided  by  the 
West  Shore  and  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western  railways,  by  the  Walkill  Valley  Rail- 
road, which  connects  with  the  Erie  Railway, 
and  by  the  Ulster  &  Delaware,  connecting  with 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad.  Connection 
with  all  stopping  points  on  the  Hudson  River 
is  made  by  steamboats.  The  population  was 
25,908  in  1910;  it  was  26,711  in  1916  (Federal 
estimate).  The  area  is  little  less  than  seven 
square  miles. 

Owing  to  its  excellent  shipping  facilities, 
Kingston  is  the  center  for  a  large  trade  in  coal, 
building  and  paving  stone,  brick,  lime,  cement, 
lumber,  grain  and  farm  products.  There  are 
extensive  railroad  shops,  steamboat  plants,  lace 
mills,  automobile  plants,  foundries  and  cigar 
and  shirt  factories.  The  city  has  a  Federal 
building,  a  city  hall,  a  $325,000  high  school, 
erected  in  1914,  Kingston  and  Ulster  academies, 
a  business  college,  a  Carnegie  Library  and 
four  hospitals.  Features  of  interest  are  the 
Old  Senate  House,  the  Centennial  House  and 
Ulster  County  courthouse. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  by  the  Dutch 
in  1652;  it  was  then  called  Esopus,  for  the 
Esopus  Indians.  In  1661  it  was  chartered  as 
a  dependency  of  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany) 
and  called  Wiltwyck.  In  1667  the  British  took 
possession  of  it,  and  in  1669  the  name  was 
changed  to  Kingston  by  the  first  English  gov- 
ernor, Lovelace,  in  honor  of  his  family  seat 
''Kingston,'' in  England.    In  the  Senate  House 
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(built  in  1676),  the  first  senate  of  the  Empire 
State  gathered  in  February,  1777,  and  the  first 
state  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  front  of 
the  courthouse  in  the  following  April.  Chief 
Justice  Jay  opened  the  first  state  court  in 
Kingston  in  September  of  the  same  year.  In 
October,  1777,  the  British  under  General 
Vaughn  destroyed  the  town  by  fire,  the  only 
building  saved  being  the  Centennial  House. 
Kingston  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1805,  and  in  1S72,  when  the  villages  of  Rondout 
and  Wilbur  were  annexed,  it  received  a  city 
charter,  J^.c. 

KING  WILUAM'S  WAS.  See  French  and 
Indian  Wars. 

EIOWA,  ki'o  wa,  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  whose  range  was  formerly  along  the 
Arkansas  and  Canadian  rivers  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory (now  Oklahoma),  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico. They  were  very  hostile  to  the  whites,  and 
made  repeated  attacks  on  the  settlers  in  West- 
em  Texas  until,  in  1868,  they  were  confined  on 
a  reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma.  In 
1874  they  became  troublesome  again,  but  in 
the  following  year  were  fully  subdued.  Ac- 
cording to  a  treaty  made  in  1901,  the  surviv- 
ii^  Kiowas,  who  number  about  1,100,  are  in 
Uw  American  citizens. 

KIP'LIHG,  [Joseph]  Rudvard  (1865-  }, 
an  English  short-story  writer,  novelist  and 
poet,  who  achieved  worid-wide  fame  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  one 
of  the  most  original  and  foreeful  writers  of 
the  age.  His 
writings     are 


elatic 


of 


abounding  vital- 
ity of  narrative, 
variety  of  char- 
acter, inventive- 
ness and  power 
to  convey  to  the 
reader  the  magic 
spell  and  atmos- 
phere of  far-away 

lands.     He    is   a         RUDYARD  KIPLING 
master  of  the  short  story   and  a   poet   whose 
vigorous  and  unconventional  verse  is  like  that 
of  no  other  writer. 

Kipling  was  bom  on  December  30,  1865, 
in  Bombay,  India,  the  country  which  he  has 
pictured  in  all  its  variety,  its  mystery  and  its 
strange  beauty.  His  father,  who  was  for  sev- 
eral years  connected  with  the  art  schools  at 
Bombay  and  Lahore,  sent  him  to  England 
when  he  was  five  years  of  age.    In  1879  Rud- 
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yard  entered  the  United  Services  College  at 
Westward  Ho,  Devonshire,  enjoying  there  * 
series  of  schoolboy  adventures  which  he  after- 
ward reproduced  in  the  bree^  stories  pub- 
lished under  the  name  SUilky  &  Co.  (189ft). 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  returned  to  India 
and  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lahore 
Civii  and  Military  Gazette.  In  this  journal  ap- 
peared some  of  his  earliest  verse  and  sketches 
of  Anglo-Indian  life.  From  18S7  to  !889  he 
was  assistant  editor  of  the  Allahabad  Pioneer, 
and  during  this  period  published  several  of  his 
best-known  narratives,  including  Soldiert  Three, 
The  Phantom  Rickahaw  and  Other  Talei  and 
Wee  Watie  Winkie  and  Other  ChUd  StoHet. 

In  1892  Kipling  married  the  daughter  of  H- 
Wolcott  Balestier  of  New  York,  and  for  a  few 
years  thereafter  made  his  home  in  Brattleboro, 
Vt,  His  fame  as  a  writer  of  fiction  was  already 
secure,  but  he  won  new  laurels  through  his  spir^ 
ited  verses  in  the  slang  language  of  the  soldier, 
published  in  1892  in  book  form  under  the  title 
Barrack  Room  Ballads.  Two  Jungle  Book», 
those  fascinating  beast  stories  whose  scenes  are 
laid  in  the  wilds  of  India,  appeared  in  ISM 
and  1895  to  delight  a  host  of  leaders,  old  and 
young.  Two  years  later  Kipling  wrote  hi* 
noblest  poem,  The  ReeestiomU,  in  honor  of 
Queen  Victoria's  diamond  jubilee.  The  open- 
ing stanzas  of  this  majestic  song  could  appro- 
priately be  called  a  prayer  for  all  nations: 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-tine — 

Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  ptne — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget '. 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart — 

Still  BtandB  Thine  ancient  sacrlOce, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  hearL 

Lord  Ood  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  (orget! 

The  most  notable  of  Kipling's  longer  nuTV 
tives,  Kim,  appeared  in  1901.  This  marvdous 
panorama  of  life  in  India  was  followed  the 
next  year  by  The  Jugl-So  Storieg,  a  book  f«r 
children.  In  1907  the  author  visited  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  where  he  received  a  roort 
enthusiastic  welcome,  and  the  same  year  bs 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  prise  for  literature 
(see  Nobel  Phizes).  Among  his  later  writinfi 
are  Traffics  and  Dineoveriet,  Puck  oj  PooUu 
Hill,Actiom  and  Reactions,  Retoardi  and  Far- 
tVs,  A  History  of  England  (written  with  C 
R.  L.  Fletcher)  and  The  Harbor  WaUk  (4 
play).     Kipling  has  takes  an  active  iatoeit 
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in  modem  British  political  questions,  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  principles  of  imperialism  be- 
ing matched  by  his  opposition  to  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  During  the  War  of  the  Nations 
a  number  of  articles  written  in  his  brilliant 
and  interesting  style,  and  giving  his  personal 
impressions  of  scenes  in  the  war  zone,  were 
published.  c.w.k. 

Consult  Hopkins*  Rudyard  Kipling:  A  Survey 
of  His  Literary  Art.  A  valuable  work  for  the 
reader  of  Kiplinsr  I«  Young's  Dictionary  of  the 
Characters  and  Scenes  in  the  Stories  and  Poems 
of  Rudyard  Kipling. 

KIR'BY,  WiLUAM  (1817-1906),  a  Canadian 
novelist  and  poet,  author  of  The  Golden  Dog, 
regarded  as  the  best  historical  novel  yet  writ- 
ten by  a  Canadian.  The  tale  takes  its  name 
from  a  tablet,  on  a  building  in  Quebec,  on 
which  is  shown  a  dog  gnawing  the  thigh  bone 
of  a  man;  it  deals  with  the  struggle  of  the 
French  to  hold  Canada  against  the  British. 
Besides  a  number  of  other  prose  works,  Kirby 
wrote  U.  E.,  an  epic  poem  dealing  with  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  Canadian  Idylls, 
a  volume  of  poems.  Kirby  was  bom  at  King- 
ston-upon-Hull,  England,  went  to  Canada  as 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  with  his  parents  settled 
at  Niagara,  Ont.  There  he  was  from  1839  to 
1859  editor  of  the  Niagara  Mail  and  from  1871 
to  1895  collector  of  customs.  g.h.l. 

KIRGHIZ,  kirgecz',  a  group  of  wandering 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  plains  and  marshes 
between  the  borders  of  European  Russia  and 
those  of  Western  China,  northward  beyond 
the  Syr-Dar>'a  River.  They  possess  Mongolian 
features  and  Tartar  speech,  and  are  subject 
to  Russia.  They  live  in  tents,  keep  cattle, 
horses,  camels,  goats  and  fat-tailed  sheep,  and 
raise  wheat,  barley  and  millet.  Manufactur- 
ing among  them  is  limited  to  handwork  in 
metals  and  the  weaving  of  wools,  and  trade  is 
carried  on  by  barter.  Their  number  is  esti- 
mated to  be  3,000,000. 

KISHINEV,  kcshcnyawf,  a  town  of  South- 
western Russia,  the  center  and  capital  of  the 
rich  agricultural  province  of  Bessarabia.  It 
lies  on  the  Byk  River,  a  branch  of  the  Dnies- 
ter, eighty-six  miles  northwest  of  Odessa,  and 
on  a  railway  connecting  Odessa  and  Jassy,  in 
Rumania.  The  place  is  divided  into  two  parts 
— the  old  town,  with  its  shabby  buildings  and 
unpavcd  streets,  and  the  new,  built  on  high 
crags  above  the  river;  in  the  suburbs  are  fer- 
tile gardens  which  yield  great  quantities  of 
fruits.  Kishinev  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  number  of  educational  institutions. 


Among  the  decorative  features  are  monuments 
erected  to  Czar  Alexander  11  and  the  poet 
Pushkin.  Industrially  the  town  is  known  for 
its  production  of  tobacco,  tallow,  grain,  wool, 
soap  and  flour.  Its  history  dates  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  1903  and  again  in  1905 
there  occurred  in  the  city  terrible  massacres  of 
the  Jews.    Population,  1912,  125376. 

KITCHEN  CABINET,  a  nickname  in  Ameri- 
can political  history.  It  was  applied  to  a 
group  of  men  who,  during  the  Presidency  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  although  they  held  no  impor- 
tant government  offices,  exercised  a  greater 
influence  over  the  policy  of  the  administration 
than  did  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  them- 
selves. The  most  influential  of  these  unoffi- 
cial advisers  were  Major  William  B.  Lewis, 
second  auditor  of  the  treasury;  Isaac  Hill, 
editor  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot;  Amos 
Kendall,  fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury;  Duff 
Green,  editor  of  the  United  States  Telegraph 
(Washington,  D.  C),  and  Francis  P.  Blair, 
editor  of  the  Washington  Globe, 

KITCH'ENER,  until  1916  known  as  Berun, 
is  the  county  town  of  Waterloo  County,  Onta- 
rio, sixty-three  miles  west  of  Toronto  and 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  Hamilton.  Gait  and 
Guelph  are  each  fourteen  miles  distant,  the 
former  to  the  southeast,  the  latter  to  the 
northeast.  Kitchener  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 
Railway,  and  an  electric  line  furnishes  connec- 
tion with  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Gait.  The 
vicinity  of  Kitchener  is  a  famous  agricultural 
section,  but  the  town  itself  is  a  manufacturing 
center,  with  a  total  annual  output  valued  at 
$10,000,000.  Furniture,  shirts  and  collars,  rub- 
ber goods,  leather,  buttons,  boots  and  shoes, 
trunks,  clocks  and  gasoline  engines  are  among 
the  principal  products.  Kitchener  is  the  seat 
of  Saint  Jerome's  College,  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution  founded  in  1865.  The  town  owns 
and  operates  its  street  railway,  electric  light 
and  gas  plants  and  waterworks.  A  large  part 
of  the  population  of  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  of  German  birth  or  descent. 
This  fact  caused  considerable  comment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Nations  in  1914. 
Finally,  in  1916,  the  name  was  changed  from 
Berlin,  which  it  had  been  since  its  foundation, 
to  Kitchener,  in  honor  of  the  great  British 
military  leader.  The  change  was  made  volun- 
tarily as  evidence  of  the  people's  loyalty  to 
Canada  and  the  British  Empire.  Population 
in  1911,  15,196;  in  1916,  about  19,000. 
{  KITCHENER,  Horatio  Herbebt,  Earl  Kitch- 
.  ener  of  Khartum  (1850-1916),  familiarly  known 
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as  "Kitchener  of  Khartum,"  was  Great  Britain's 
great   military   geaiua   of   the   late   nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries.    He  left  the  im- 
press   of    his    or- 
ganizing     ability 

every  part  of  the 

highest  hoDors  a,s 
a  leader  of  its 
armies,  and  died 
;   the   height   of 
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after  the  greatest 
work  of  his  life 
had  been  skilfully 
accomplished. 

Kitchener  was  born  June  24,  1850,  at  Bally- 
longford,  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  where  his 
father,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Horatio  Kitchener, 
was  on  military  duty  at  the  time;  his  mother 
was  Anne  Frances  Chevallier,  daughter  of  an 
English  preacher.  His  education  was  secured 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  a  career 
which  grew  in  brilliance  with  the  passing  years. 
The  activities  of  the  man  may  thus  be  sum- 
marised: 

He  was  appointed  a.  Ueutenant  In  the  engineer 
corps.  ISTI.  and  reached  a  lieutenant-generalship 
In  11>02,  through  Clie  following  service:  appoint- 
ment on  a  Hurvej'  In  Palestine,  1874-1878;  on  a 
survey  tn  Cyprus,  1S7S-18S2;  in  command  of 
cavalry  in  Egypt.  1S82-1S84  ;  on  the  Nile  expedi- 
tion. IS81-1885;  governor  ol  Suakim,  1386-1888; 
with  expedition  on  Soudan  frontier.  1889:  adju- 
lant-general  Egyptian  army.  18S8-1892 ;  com- 
manded Dongota  expedition,  lS9t,  then  reaching 
the  grade  of  mujor-general :  commanded  the 
Khartum  expedition.  1898  :  chief- of- staff  of  forces 
In  South  Africa,  1899-1900;  commander-in-chief 
In  South  Africa.  1900-1902,  with  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general; commander-in-chief  in  India.  1902- 
1909 :  member  of  committee  of  Imperial  defense. 
1910  ;  Secretary  of  State  lor  War,  1914. 

After  his  brilliant  work  in  the  Khartum  ex- 
pedition he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Kitchener,  given  a  grant  of  S150.000  and  serv- 
ice medals.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  South 
African  War,  where  he  had  seen  his  country 
safely  through  a  campaign  badly  begun.  Par- 
liament gave  him  the  nation's  thanks  and  a 
grant  of  $250,000;  in  I9U  be  was  created  Earl 
of  Khartum  and  Broome. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  Great  Britain  into  the 
War  of  the  Nations  in  1914  Kitchener  was 
uni\-ersally  acclaimed  as  Britain's  main  reliance 
in  the  heavy  task  of  raising  an  army.  He  was 
placed  in  the  Cabinet  with  the  rank  of  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  for  War,  ajid  was  given  dicta- 
torial powers.  Within  ninety  days  there  were 
under  arms  1,300,000  men,_and  as  many  more 
were  asked  for  before  the  end  of  1914.  "Kitch- 
ener's army,"  it  was  called,  and  it  took  ita 
place  on  the  firing  lines  in  France  as  fast  as 
its  units  could  be  prepared.  By  the  eaiij 
spring  of  1916  over  4,000,000  men,  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  had  answered  the 

On  June  5,  1916,  when  E^l  Kitchener  and 
his  staff  were  en  route  to  Russia  on  busineaa 
connected  with  the  war,  their  vessel  was  sunk 
either  by  a  mine  or  by  a  torpedo,  not  far 
from  the  Orkney  Islands.  Nothing  waa  ever 
heard  of  the  Earl  thereafter,  and  he  was  un- 
doubtedly drowned.  Some  extravagant  reports 
claimed,  however,  that  a  German  subtiiariae 
had  rescued  him  and  that  he  was  held  secretly 
a  prisoner  in  Germany. 

He  was  a  silent,  forceful  man,  a  deep  thinkw 
and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  His  critics  termed 
him  cold  and  heartless.  Trained  in  the  slero 
business  of  war  and  having  learned  the  neces- 
sity of  implicit  obedience,  he  exacted  rigid 
formalities  from  subordinates  with  a  blustness 
which  sometimes  seemed  unnecessarily  severe. 
But  he  accomplished  well  those  tasks  intrusted 
to  bis  charge  and  died  while  English  public 
sentiment  in  hts  favor  was  at  high  tide.  See 
War  of  the  Nations.  Ej).r. 

Consult  Steevera-  With  Kitchener  to  SkarDin,- 
Wheeler'B  Life  of  Lord  Kitchener. 

EITCHEK  HIDDEHS,  mounds  of  shells  and 
refuse  found  in  many  places  in  the  worid, 
formed  by  throwing  together  the  refuse  of  a 
camp  or  village  inhabited  by  ancient  peoples. 
The  largest  of  these  mounds  was  discovered 
in  Denmark,  and  from  the  Danish  name  given 
it  wo  derive  the  term  kitchen  middem.  The 
mounds  contain  large  quantities  of  atone  and 
bone  tools,  shells  of  shellfish  used  for  food, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  the  bones  of  wUd 
animab  and  of  dogs.  Kitchen  middens  are 
found  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America,  from  the  Gulf  of  Saint  lAwrence  to 
Florida  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  The  c^jects  foimd  in  these 
mounds  give  a  good  idea  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  an  ancient  people  who  Uved  in 
America  centuries  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man.  In  Europe  they  bear  evidoKe  Ot 
a  race  living  there  before  'hiat<Mic  times.    ■ 

KITE.  Just  who  invented  this  device  ct 
paper  and  light  wooden  framewcvkiriud)  bobii 
in  the  air  like  a  big,  strong  bird,  wad  so  ii 
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called  by  the  English  a  kite,  is  unknown.  But 
it  is  certain  that  it  has  existed  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  first  thought  on  hearing  the  word 
is  of  the  kites  which  boys  use  as  toys,  "kite 
season"  in  many  localities  coming  with  the 
first  winds  of  spring  and  lastit^  all  through  the 
summer.  It  is  not  only  as  a  toy,  however,  that 
the  kite  ia  used.  The  paragntphe  immediately 
below  will  give  some  interesting  information 
as  to  how  kites  have  been  of  value  to  scientific 

The  Useful  Kite.    Perhaps  the  most  famous 
use  of  a  kite  for  a  Ecientific  purpose  was  that 
of   Benjamin    Franklin,   but   he    was    not   the 
firat  thus  to  use  it.      Three  years  earlier  Alex- 
ander  Wil.son,   an    astronomer   of   Edinburgh, 
fastened  thermometers  to  kites  and  sent  them 
far  aloft,  to   record  the  temperature   of   the 
clouds.    Then,  in  1752,  came  Franklin,  who 
Brought  electricilj-  oul  of  the  Bky 
Witt)  a  kite  and  a  string  and  a.  key : 
and   from  his  time  more  and  more  use  has 
been  made  of  the  kite  in  science.    Instruments 
to  measure  wind  velocities  and  thermometers 
innumerable  have  been  sent  up,  and  in  1898 
the  United  States  established  daily  kite  ascen- 
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siong  in  seventeen  weather  bureaus.  Ascen- 
sions to  heights  of  almost  five  miles  have  been 
made,  and  much  has  been  learned  in  this  way 
as  to  the  conditions  of  the  upper  air. 

The  engineer,  too,  often  finds  the  kite  of 
value.  If  he  has  to  throw  a  line  across  a 
chasm  he  first  floats  a  kite- across;  then  with 
the  aid  of  the  light  kite  string  he  draws  over 
a  strong  cord,  and,  finally,  the  heavy  cable. 
This  was  the  method  employed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  construction  of  the  great  suspension 
bridge  at  Niagara  Falls.  In  advertising,  too, 
kites  have  played  a  part,  and  frequently  over 
crowded  streets  or  a  large  outdoor  assemblage 
they  are  to  be  seen  floating,  with  banners 
hanging  from  them  bearing  political  or  adver- 

Tat  military  purposes  kites  have  been  used 
for  signaling,  and  by  the  addition  of  lights 
have  been  made  to  do  duty  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day.  A  special  kite-balloon,  too,  has 
been  invented,  which  is  strong  enough  to  hold 
a  passenger  car  at  a  height  of  several  hundred 
yards  above  the  earth  and  which  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  spherical  balloon,  in  that  the 
wind  does  not  force  it  downward. 


How  to  Make  a  Kite 


This  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  the  aver- 
age boy  wants  to  make,  and  in  its  simpler 
Top  of  Spine  End  of  Bow 


forms  it  is  easy  to  construct.    The 

forro  is  made  of  two  sticks  of  different  lengths 


placed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  the  shorter 
one  above  the  center  of  the  long  one.    From 
arm   to   arm,  all  around   this  framewcH'k,  is 
stretched  a  stout  string,  and  over  the  whole  is 
pasted     a     light- 
weight    paper- 
newspaper  will  do, 
but  a  stout  tissue 
paper  is  more  at- 
tractive.   Strings, 
rather  slack,  fol- 
low the  line  of  the 
framework,    and 
where  these  cross 
is  fastened  a  long 
string    by    which 
the  kite   U  held 
when  it  floats  far 
aloft.  Totheveiy 
bottommost  point 

is  fastened  a"tail"  COMMON  KITB 

of  rap  or  bits  of  Framework  and  covet ;  t*fl 
paper,  for  the  kite  not  ye*  "ttach«l. 
needs  this  weight  to  "steady"  it  and  keep  it 
from  "diving."  The  length  of  the  tail,  from 
six  to  twelve  feet,  is  determined  by  the  weight 
of  the  kit«  and  the  wind  velocity.     Here  is 
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shown  a.  picture  of  this  simplest  of  all  kites, 
but  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  variation  ia  intro- 
duced. A  third  stick,  shorter  than  either  of 
the  others,  has  been  added;  any  boy  can  easily 
show  that  this  will  improve  not  only  the  wear- 
ing qualities  but  the  flying  power  of  his  kite, 

A  Box  Kite.  The  ingenious  boy  is  not  going 
to  be  satisfied  long  with  anything  bo  simple 
aa  a  common  kite,  especially  if  he  has  seen 
some  playmate  flying  a  box  kite.  This  form 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  make  if  the  directions 
and  the  design  as  shown  are  carefully  ob- 
served; 
I  Choose  four  sticks  of  straight-grained  wood, 
such  as  white  pine,  sprace  or  basswood,  having 
them  about  forty-two  inches  long  and  three- 
eighths  inch  square.  Fasten  them  together  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  by  means  of  four 
braces  twenty-six  inches  long  and  one-half 
inch  by  one-quarter  inch  in  cross  section.  The 
joining  should  be  by  means  of  notching,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  the  joints  should 
be  thoroughly  wrapped  with  thread  or  with 
fine  wire,  to  prevent  slipping. 

Next  take  two  bands  of  cambric,  or  some 
such  firm,  light-weight  cloth,  twelve  inches  wide 
and  seventy-four  inches  long,  and  fasten  them 


bridle;   (h,;l 

about  the  long  sticks  with  small  tacks.  If  the 
bands  are  hemmed  on  their  long  edges  the 
kite  will  be  stronger.  Be  sure,  in  putting  on 
the  cloth,  that  it  is  drawn  so  tight  that  the 
diagonal  braces  are  cun'ed  very  slightly,  for 
only  so  can  the  cloth  be  held  firm  and  taut. 
Next  attach  the  bridle,  or  guiding  ropes,  as 
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shown  in  the  design,  and  the  kite  is  ready  fat 
flying.  If,  however,  there  is  a  very  high  wind, 
it  is  safer  not  to  use  a  bridle,  but  to  fasten 
the  string  to  the  center  of  one  of  the  long 
sticks. 

The  Butterfly  Kite.  This  is  an  especially 
pretty  kite,  and  a  faiily  easy  one  to  make. 
Take  two  long,  thin  sticks  of  equal  length, 
and  bend  each  into  an  arc,  an  shown  in  the 
illustration.    To  one  end  of  each  stick  tie  a 


strong  string,  fastening  the  other  end  of  the 
string  to  a  point  about  three  inches  from  the 
other  end  of  the  stick.  Now  tie  a  string  to 
the  free  end  of  each  stick,  and  attach  the  other 
end  of  the  string  to  a  point  three  inches  from 
the  opposite  arc.  Place  one  stick  over  the 
other,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  just  the 
same  shape  and  that  the  strings  cross  and  are 
tied  at  just  the  same  points.  With  strong 
thread  fasten  the  sticks  together  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  the  illustration,  taking  care 
that  they  overlap  somewhat.  The  "feelers," 
without  which  it  would  not  seem  like  a  real 
butterfly,  may  be  made  of  two  pieces  of  wire 
or  straw,  fastened  to  the  sticks  not  far  from 
their  intersection,  and  crossed.  The  kite  is  now 
ready  for  the  paper,  and  the  brighter  the  lat- 
ter is  in  color,  the  better.  Yellow  makes  a 
particularly  pretty  butterfly.  Lay  the  frame 
on  the  paper  and  cut  around  it,  allowing  at 
least  a  half-inch  margin  to  be  turned  over  for 
pasting.  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut  this  mar- 
gin edge  into  slits  in  pasting  around  angles  and 
the  curi-ed  edge. 

Give  your  butterfly  a  tail  like  an  mtlinary 
kite,  and,  if  you  have  ati  eye  for  color,  mark 
it  with  spots  and  streaks  of  paint  or  use  gayly 
colored  paper  or  cloth. 

The  Boy  Kite.  The  most  interesting  form 
of  kite  is  most  assuredly  the  boy  kite,  and  the 
boy  who  has  the  patience  and  ingenuity  to 
make  one  for  himself  is  sure  to  be  the  envy 
of  his  companions.  As  the  sketch  will  show, 
the  finished  product  could  be  nuBtaken  for 
nothing  el%  than  what  it  claims  to  be.  Two 
straight  sticks  about  three  and  one-half  feet 
long  are  chosen  for  the  lege  and  body;  ooe. 
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two  feet,  four  inchee,  for  the  Bpine;  and  one, 
three  feet,  three  inches,  for  the  extended  arms. 
FVom  a  light,  flexible  stick  or  a  piece  of  rattan 
a  circle  seven  inches  in  diaiiiet«r  is  formed  for 
the   head,  and  this   is  fastened  to  one  end  of 


the  spine.  Three  inches  below  the  circle  is 
tacked  the  arm  stick,  with  an  equal  stretch  on 
each  side,  and  to  this,  six  inches  from  the 
epine,  arc  fastened  the  leg  sticks.  These  are 
croased  so  that  they  are  about  three  feet  apart 
at  the  "foot"  end,  and  are  earefxilly  wrapped 
where  they  meet  the  spine.  Little  crosspiecea 
should  neNt  be  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  arm 
and  leg  sticks,  and  if  the  maker  cares  to  take 
so  much  trouble  he  may  fashion  roughly  hands 
and  feet  of  the  same  material  as  the  head. 

The  frame  is  then  ready,  and  strings  are 
stretched  around  it  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  illustration.  Next,  lay  this  frame- 
work on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  cut  around 
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it,  allowing  a  margin  of  a  half-inch 
for  pasting.  In  making  the  cnr\'e  of  the  bead 
it  will  be  Dcce&sary  to  slit  the  edge  of  the  paper 
to  keep  it  from  wrinkling.  A  bridle  of  string 
must  be  formed,  following  the  linea  of  the  leg 
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sticks;  to  this  the  long  string  for  flying  may 
be  attached  about  where  the  leg  sticks  cross 
the  spine. 

Kites  of  Other  Lands.  Fond  as  the  Ameri- 
can boy  is  of  his  kite,  it  does  not  mean  as 
much  to  him  as  it  does  to  the  Chinese  or 
Japanese,  who  has  fewer  toys.  But  in  theee 
Oriental  countries  it  is  not  only  the  children 
but  the  adults  who  make  and  fly  kites,  and 
very  elaborate  ore  some  of  the  forms.  There 
are  birds  and  butterfiies,  fish  and  dragons,  and 
some  of  them  are  made  of  the  thinnest,  glos- 
siest silk.  The  Chinese  boy  sometimes  has 
three  or  four  kites  attached  to  one  string,  and 
becomes  quite  an  adept  at  keeping  them  un- 
tangled. For  kite-battles  the  Chinese  boy 
makes  for  himself  a  simple,  perfectly-square 
kite  of  tough  tissue  paper  and  two  bamboo 
strips,  and  with  this  he  attempts  to  entangle 
or  destroy  his  playmates'  kites.  a.mcc. 

KITE,  a  bird  of  prey  belonging  to  the  falcon 
family,  but  inferior  to  true  falcon  in  having 
a  much  weaker  bill  and  talons.  The  kites  are 
distinguished  by  having  long,  pointed  wings 
and  forked  tails.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  gracefulness 


of   I 


and 


for  their  ability 
to  Bail  or  glide  for 
long  distances, 
because  of  which 
characteristic  the 
t  givci 


to   the   toy   kite. 


European     kite, 
or  glebe,  is  found 


parts  of  F.urope, 
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north  of  Africa. 
In  America  there 
are  four  species, 
the  Everglades,  the  Mississippi,  the  white- 
tailed  and  the  swallow-tailed.  The  last-named 
is  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  group, 
measuring  four  feet  or  more  across  the  wings, 
with  white  head,  neck  and  under  parts,  and  the 
remaining  upper  parts,  wings  and  tail  a  lustrous 
black.    See  Falcon. 

EITTIWAEE,  kit'iwuik,  a  bird  belonging 
to  the  gull  family,  which  takes  its  name  from 
its  plaintive  cry.  Like  other  grills  it  feeds 
chiefly  on  fish,  and  delights  in  soaring  over  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  Kittiwokes  are  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  Europe 
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and  North  America.  They  breed  on  the  coasts 
of  North  America  from  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence northward,  wintering  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  as  New 
York,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.    The 

of  seaweed,  large 
numbers  being 
placed  close  to- 
gether on  rocky 
ledges.  The  eggs, 
numbering  from 
three  to  five,  vary 
in  color  from 
bu«     to    gr.yi.h-  KITTIWAKB 

brown  and  are  marked  with  chocolate  spots. 
The  birds  grow  to  a  length  of  sixteen  to  eight- 
een inches  and  are  generally  white,  with  blu- 
ish-gray back  and  wings.  The  beak  is  yellow 
and  the  legs  are  brownish-black.  On  the  Brit- 
ish Islands  kitti wakes  have  been  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  for  the  millinery  trade. 

KLAMATH,  klak-mat,  the  collective  name 
of  several  tribes  of  American  Indians,  whose 
original  home  was  along  the  Klamath  River 
in  Oregon  and  California.  By  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated in  1864  they  wore  given  their  present 
reservation  along  Klamath  Lake,  at  the  base 
of  the  Cascade  Range,  covering  1,360  square 
miles.  The  Klamath  formerly  possessed  the 
whole  of  Northern  California  and  numbered 
among  their  tribes  the  Shastas  and  the  Mo- 
doca.  They  were  very  warlike,  but  are  now 
a  civilized  and  industrious  people,  and  are  ex- 
pert stockmen.  In  1917  they  numbered  about 
6O0.    See  Indians,  Amebican, 

KLAU'SENBURG,  klou'ienburk,  a  town  on 
Little  Szamos  River,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Transylvania  and  formerly  its  capital.  It  is 
now  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name. 
It  consists  of  an  inner  town,  formerly  fortified, 
and  of  five  suburbs.  The  trade  includes  the 
manufacture  and  export  of  cigars,  beet  sugar 
and  paper.  It  has  a  university  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  of  importance,  including  a 
Unitarian  College.  The  town  also  possesses 
a  national  museum,  with  antiquities,  scientific 
collections,  and  a  library  of  45.000  volumes. 
Klausenburg  was  captured  by  Hungarian  revo- 
lutionists during  the  uprisings  of  1848.  Popula- 
tion in  1910,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are 
Magyars,  60,800. 

KLEPTOMAMIA,  ktep  lok  ma' ni  a,  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  to  steal  and  madness,  is 
the  term  applied  to  a  form  of  mild  insanity 
which  manifests  itself  in  an  uncontrollable  im- 
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pulse  to  take  some  object  which  is  the  property 
of  another.  The  person  so  affected  is  called  a 
kleptomaniac.  A  kleptomaniac  may  be  normil 
in  other  respects,  and  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  suffering  from  well-defined  fonm 
of  insanity  in  which  the  tendency  to  steal  is  one 
of  several  characteristics. 

Kleptomania  is  not  the  same  as  shoplifting. 
The  former  is  exhibited  by  persons  who  steal 
articles,  not  for  their  value  nor  because  of 
actual  need,  but  because  they  are  acting  under 
an  irresistible  impulse.  Shoplifters  commit 
the  act  of  theft  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
pickpocket  or  a  burglar  steals.  Kleptomaniacs 
sometimes  pilfer  objects  which  attract  their 
attention,  with  no  attempt  at  concealment. 

Irresistible  impulse  ie  not  held  a  valid  de- 
fense in  courts  of  law,  unless  it  is  shown  that 
the  defendant  is  unable  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong.  There  is  a  tendency,  how- 
ever, to  recognize  it  as  a  defense  when  it  is 
fully  established  that  the  accused  is  unable  to 
control  bis  actions.  »x:£. 

Consult  KlrchhoITH  Handbook   of  Inaanilv. 

KLON'DIKE,  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
"gold  rush"  the  world  has  ever  known,  quite 
eclipsing  even  the  famous  Oalifomia  gold  boom 
of  1849.  The  Klondike  is  situated  in  the  region 
surrounding  Klondike  Creek  and  its  tributariea 


in  the  Yukon  district  of  Canada,  to  the  eaal 
of  the  Yukon  River  and  the  Alaskan  bonkf 
line.  G.  W.  Cormack,  a  proepecting  miner  and 
a  native  of  Illinois,  discovered  rich  gtdd  de 
posits  in  this  territory  in  1896.  He  had  located 
on  the  Klondike  River  for  the  puipoae  d 
salmon  fishing,  but  that  praviag  uniiroGufakt 
he  abandoned  it  to  seek  gold. 
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The  news  of  his  success  could  not  long  be 
kept  secret.  The  result  was  a  rush  of  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  rigors  of  the  cli- 
mate had  no  terrors  for  the  gold  seekers,  who 
represented  every  class  of  society.  Clerks  from 
cities,  boys  from  the  farm,  bankers,  lawyers, 
doctors  and  even  experienced  miners  caught 
the  gold  "fever"  and  rushed  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. Many  died  from  privation  and  suffering 
before  the  land  of  gold  was  reached,  but  such 
experiences  did  not  stop  the  rush.  Juneau  and 
Skagway  leaped  into  prominence  as  depots  and 
forwarding  places  for  the  mines  in  the  interior. 
Dawson  City,  the  chief  town  of  the  territory, 
had  over  500  houses  within  less  than  six  months 
from  the  day  the  first  hut  was  built;  a  year 
later  it  was  a  prosperous  city  with  banks, 
schools  and  churches,  the  center  of  the  richest 
mining  district  in  the  world. 

Within  two  months  of  the  discovery,  gold  to 
the  value  of  $5,000,000  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  district.  One  miner  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  few  weeks'  absence,  with  $150,000. 
In  five  years  gold  to  the  value  of  over  $30,000,- 
000  was  taken  out  of  the  Klondike  mines. 
Since  1902  the  quantity  of  gold  found  has 
somewhat  diminished. 

For  seven  months  in  the  year  the  Klondike 
is  an  Arctic  region.  The  ground  is  frozen  to  a 
depth  of  from  three  to  ten  feet,  and  the  only 
way  it  can  be  worked,  is  by  thawing  it  with 
huge  fires  and  then  breaking  it  up  with  pick- 
axes. The  broken  earth  is  kept  till  spring, 
when  the  ice  goes  out  of  the  streams.  It  is 
then  washed  in  running  water,  which  carries 
away  the  dirt  and  leaves  the  gold  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan  in  which  it  ^s  washed.  The 
Klondike  region  possesses  little  or  no  agricul- 
tural value,  and  its  prosperity  depends  entirely 
on  its  gold  supply.  The  summers  are  hot  and 
humid,  but  are  not  long  enough  to  produce 
crops.  The  Yukon  district  of  Canada  is  gov- 
erned by  a  commissioner,  with  headquarters  at 
Ottawa,  but  is  administered  by  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police.  F.ST.A. 

Con.sult  Lync'h's  Thrie  Years  in  the  Klondike; 
McLain's  Alaska  and  the  Klondike. 

Related  Subject*.  The  reuder  is  referred  to 
the  following  articles  in  these  volumes : 

Ahuska.   subhead  Juneau 

Mineral  Wealth  Royal  Northwest 

Canada,  subtitle  Mounted  Police 

Mining  Yukon 

Dawson  Yukon  River 

Gold 

KNEIPP,  nipe,  Sebastian  (1821-1897),  a  vil- 
lage   priest    of    Bavaria,    famous    throughout 


Europe  as  the  "water  doctor,"  because  of  the 
water-cure  treatment  which  he  administered, 
and  whose  book,  Meine  Wasaerkur  (My 
Water-Cure),  has  reached  upwards  of  twenty 
editions.  When  he  was  in  school  in  1847  he 
came  upon  a  small  book  treating  of  cold-water 
cures.  One  of  his  fellow-students  became  ill, 
and  in  the  dead  of  night  the  two  young  men 
climbed  out  of  the  window  of  the  seminary 
and  at  the  pump  in  the  yard  Kneipp  adminis- 
tered douches  to  his  first  patient,  with  happy 
results.  He  lived  and  practiced  his  treatment 
in  the  little  town  of  Worishofen  in  Southern 
Bavaria,  near  the  River  Wettbach,  whose 
waters  he  employed  in  his  practice.  One  of 
his  requirements  was  that  patients  should  walk 
barefooted  in  the  dewy  grass  in  summer  and 
in  the  snow  in  winter.  If  the  grass  was  not 
wet  enough  a  garden  hose  was  played  upon  it. 
Kneipp  sanitariums  have  been  established  in 
many  cities  of  the  world. 

KNIFE,  nife,  a  cutting  tool  consisting  of  a 
blade  and  handle.  Knives,  together  with  razors 
and  scissors,  are  classed  by  makers  and  traders 
as  cutlery.  They  are  grouped  into  two  general 
divisions  of  pocket  knives,  which  are  provided 
with  a  spring  and  the  blades  of  which  fold 
into  the  handle;  and  table  knives,  including 
carving  knives,  bread  knives,  cooks*  knives,  etc. 

'How  Knives  Are  Made.  The  best  grades  of 
pocket  knives  are  forged  by  hand.  The  blades 
are  made  from  strips  of  steel  of  suitable  width 
and  thickness.  A  blade  maker  cuts  one  of 
these  strips  into  convenient  lengths,  heats  a 
portion  at  the  end  to  a  cherry-red,  roughly 
shapes  the  blade  with  a  hammer,  and  cuts  off 
from  the  length  of  steel  enough  for  the  blade 
and  the  part  which  joins  it  to  the  handle.  This 
joining  section  is  called  the  tang,  and  the  shap- 
ing of  the  part  is  known  as  tanging.  The 
rough  shaping  of  the  blade  at  first  heat  is 
known  as  mooding.  After  these  two  processes 
are  completed  the  metal  is  reheated,  the  blade 
is  worked  again  with  a  hammer,  and  the  nail 
mark  is  cut.  The  latter  is  a  groove  along  the 
edge  of  the  blade,  in  which  the  thumb  nail  is 
inserted  to  open  the  knife.  This  third  process 
is  known  as  smithing. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  metal  lasting 
qualities  it  is  hardened  and  tempered  before 
it  leaves  the  forge  for  the  grinding  machine. 
Hardening  is  accomplished  by  bringing  the 
blade  to  a  red  heat  and  dipping  it  suddenly  in 
cold  water.  The  tang,  however,  is  left  soft, 
that  it  may  be  easily  filed,  drilled  and  fitted 
into  the  handle.    On  it,  too,  is  stamped  the 
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maker's  name.  The  hardening  process  leaves 
the  steel  brittle,  and  it  must  therefore  be 
tempered,  that  is,  brought  to  one  of  several 
degrees  of  hardness.  Tempering  consists  in 
slowly  heating  the  blade  on  a  steel  plate,  the 
degree  of  temper  required  being  judged  by 
the  color.  Each  color  represents  a  different 
degree  of  hardness.  Some  blades  are  left  a 
straw  color,  others  a  reddish-brown,  and  so 
on.  After  being  tempered  the  blade  is  sent  to 
the  grinder,  who  places  the  tang  in  a  holder, 
which  he  grasps  with  one  hand.  With  the 
other  he  presses  the  blade  against  a  grindstone 
which  revolves  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  A 
final  finishing  is  usually  given  the  blade  after 
it  has  been  fitted  to  the  handle. 

The  other  parts  of  the  knife  are  made  by 
the  material  maker.  He  fashions  the  steel 
spring  which  controls  the  blade  in  opening  and 
shutting,  and  the  brass  or  iron  lining  of  the 
handle  (the  scale),  and  it  is  a  part  of  his  work 
to  fasten  tips  to  the  outside  of  the  lining  when 
the  material  which  forms  the  handle  does  not 
cover  the  ends.  The  various  parts  of  the 
knife  are  put  together  by  the  cutler,  who  also 
drills,  files,  polishes  and  buffs  the  handles. 
Ivory,  pearl,  silver,  gold,  tortoise  shell,  cellu- 
loid, rubber,  various  woods  and  other  materials 
are  used  for  knife  handles  They  are  polished 
on  power-driven  wooden  wheels,  which  a're 
covered  first  with  leather  and  then  with  a 
mixture  of  glue  and  emery.  In  buffing,  cotton 
cloth  takes  the  place  of  the  leather,  emery 
and  glue. 

Similar  processes  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  table  knives.  The  more  expensive  blades  * 
are  hand  forged  from  shear  steel,  but  cheaper 
ones  are  forged  with  machines  called  goff  ham- 
mcrs,  and  are  made  from  cast  steel,  which  is 
more  brittle  than  shear  steel.  Large  power- 
driven  stones  are  used  in  punching  holes  in  the 
tangs  and  grinding  the  blades,  but  the  finishing 
processes  are  done  by  hand.  In  some  cases 
the  blades  are  rough-ground  by  being  placed 
in  a  brass  frame,  six  or  more  at  a  time,  the 
frame  being  so  manipulated  that  it  gives  them 
a  side-to-side  and  also  a  vertical  motion  on 
the  stone.  In  American  factories  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  done  by  machinery,  the 
cost  of  the  knife  increasing  with  the  amount 
of  hand  work  that  enters  into  its  manufacture. 
The  cheapest  knives  are  made  in  a  single  piece. 
Table  knives  used  for  cutting  such  soft  sub- 
stances as  bread  and  meat  are  given  a  rougher, 
thinner  edge  than  the  ordinary  pocket  knife. 
Knives  to  be  used  on  the  dining  table  may 


be  wholly  of  metal,  in  one  piece,  and  plated 
either  with  nickel  or  silver.  b.m.w. 

KNIGHT.    See  Chivalry. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  nite'hood,  Orders  of,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  are  organized  bodieg 
of  men  constituting  honorary  associations  es- 
tablished by  a  sovereign.  In  Great  Britain 
there  are  seven  associations  of  this  character; 
these  are  the  Orders  of  the  Garter,  the  Thistle, 
Saint  Patrick,  the  Bath,  Saint  Michael  and 
Saint  George,  the  Star  of  India  and  the  In- 
dian Empire.  The  title  knight  in  Great  Britain 
is  conferred  as  a  mark  of  honor  and  as  a  re- 
ward for  personal  merit  or  distinguished  serv- 
ice, and  entitles  the  holder  to  prefix  5ir  to 
his  Christian  name.  Such  knights  may  or  may 
not  belong  to  an  order  of  knighthood;  thoee 
who  belong  to  no  special  order  are  properly 
called  knights  bachelors.  Among  the  conti- 
nental orders  of  knightwood  are  the  Golden 
Fleece  of  Spain  and  Austria,  the  Seraphim  of 
Sweden,  the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia,  Saint 
Andrew  of  Russia  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
France.  Each  order  has  its  appropriate  insig- 
nia, including  usually  a  badge  or  jewel,  a  col- 
lar, a  ribbon  of  a  certain  color,  and  a  star. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  existed  various 
associations  or  fraternities  possessing  property 
and  rights  of  their  own  as  independent  bodies, 
which  were  known  as  orders  of  knighthood. 
Famous  among  these  were  the  religious  orders 
founded  during  the  Crusades — ^the  Templan, 
Hospitalers  and  Teutonic  Knights. 

Related  Subjects.  The  reader  is  referred  for 
further  Information  to  the  following  articles  in 
these  volumes: 


Bath,  Knights  of  the 

Chivalry 

Crusades 

Garter,  Order  of  the 


Legion  of  Honor 
Templars,   Knights 
Teutonic  Knights 
Thistle.  Order  of  the 


KNIGHTS  HOSPITALERS,  Tiiies  hos'piid 
erz,  OF  SAINT  JOHN,  called  also  Knights  or 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  later  Knights 
OF  Malta,  a  religious  military  Order  founded 
in  a  monastery  at  Jerusalem  in  1048.  The 
monastery  was  dedicated  to  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  monks  were  called  BrotherB 
of  Saint  John,  or  Hospitalers,  for  their  esrly 
work  was  limited  to  hospital  service,  in  caring 
for  the  poor  and  the  ill  and  in  ft«n»frjng  pO- 
grims.  During  more  than  500  years  the  Order 
fought  the  Mohammedans,  from  its  head- 
quarters in  Malta.  When  Napoleon  captured 
that  island  in  1798  the  Knights  turned  to  Rus- 
sia and  assisted  that  state  against  Fnatot. 
England  gained  Malta  in  1800,  and  from  that 
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time  the  Order  was  undisturbed  there,  but  it 
ceased  to  be  a  mihtary  or  political  body.  The 
Pope  was  commissioned  to  choose  its  grand 
mast«r,  and  it  became  essenttally  a  religious 
Order,  ratuming  to  its  earliest  functions,  that 
of  hospital  service.  Records  of  the  Knighta 
dating  tiack  to  the  twelfth  century  are  pre- 
ser\-ed  in  Malta. 

KHIGHTS  OF  COLDHBDS,  a  fraternal  and 
benevolent  organisation  to  which  male  nicm- 
bera  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  eligi- 
ble.    It  was  founded  in  1882  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  with  the  object  of  furnishing  financial 
aid    to    its    members 
and  their  beneficiaries 
and    of    establishing 
and  promoting  social 
and     intellectual     fel- 
lowship.    The  society 
is  go\'cmed  by  a  su- 
preme    council,     the 
members  of  which  are 
elected  by  (he  various 
state  councils.     The  EMBLEM 
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headquarters      of     the  representB     gold ;     per- 

aasociation     are     at  -■■-•-- 
New    Haven.    Conn,, 

e%'ery  stale  in  the  Union,  in  every  Canadian 
province,  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rica,  Newfoundland, 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  Alaska.  On  July  1, 
1916,  there  were  368,135  members.  See  Fba- 
T^MAL  Societies. 

KHIGHTS  OF  LABOR,  a  national  labor 
denization  of  the  United  States,  organized  in 
1869  at  Philadelphia,  by  a  disbanded  union  of 
garment-ciittcrs.  Unas  inlcnded  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  working  classes.  \t  first,  every- 
thing about  it  except  its  symbol,  a  line  of  five 
stars,  was  kept  secret  because  of  the  failure 
of  other  such  unions  and  because  many  em- 
ployers were  opposed  to  organized  labor.  Any- 
one over  sixleen,  with  the  exception  of  law- 
yers, liquor-dealers,  bankers  and  gamblers,  was 
admitted.  In  seventeen  years  its  membership 
had  grown  to  700.000.  which,  because  of  serious 
disagreements  within  the  union,  has  diminished 
probably  to  less  Chan  100,000.    See  Labor  Ob- 

KMITTING  MACHIHE.  nifing  viathcen', 
a  mechanical  device  for  knitting  hosiery  and 
underwear.  The  most  common  form  now  in 
use  is  circular;  the  needles  urc  arranged  in  rows 
on  a  rounded  frame,  and  a  round  web  is  pro- 
duced. The  needles  have  a  straight  up  and 
down  motion,  produced  by  cams;  each  needle 


«  KHOTOKASS 

has  a  hook  at  the  end,  with  which  it  draws 
down  the  thread  and  makes  a  loop.  As  a 
stocking  or  other  garment  is  being  knitted,  the 
web  extends  downward  through  the  circular 
opening  between  the  needles  and  has  a  weight 
attached  to  its  lower  end  to  keep  it  in  position. 

The  adjustment  of  these  machines  has  been 
brought  to  a  remarkable  state  of  perfection, 
and  when  operated  by  power  four  of  them 
can  be  tended  by  one  boy.  The  first  knitting 
machine  was  invented  by  William  Lee,  an 
Englishman,  in  1589.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  an  improved  form  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States;  the  great  economical  value 
of  such  a  machine  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
inventive  genius  of  Americans,  who  within  the 
nineteenth  century  secured  nearly  2,000  patents 
covering  improvements  in  it.  In  1831  power 
was  first  applied  to  knitting  machines,  at  Al- 
bany, N.  y.  Formerly  they  were  everywhere 
run  by  hand  power. 

EKOT,  not,  a'  mtle  at  sea,  equal  to  about  1.15 
land,  or  statute,  miles.  Thus  if  a  submarine 
makes  twenty  knots  an  hour  at  the  surface 
it  moves  as  fast  as  an  automobile  going  twenty- 
three  miles  an  hour;  if  it  makes  eleven  knots 
submerged,  its  speed  equals  that  of  an  auto- 
mobile traveling  twelve  and  two-thirds  miles 
an  hour.  The  knot  used  by  the  United  States 
navy  is  6,080.27  feet,  "the  one-sixtieth  part  of 
the  length  of  a  degree  on  the  great  circle  (cir- 
cumference) of  a  sphere  whose  surface  is  equal 
to  the  surface  of  the  eanh."  The  British 
admiralty  uses  a  knot  of  6,080  feet. 

In  the  rope  to  which  the  old-fashioned  ship's 
log  was  attached,  pieces  of  string  were  inserted; 
one  piece  marked  the  first  knot,  two  pieces 
the  second,  and  so  on.  The  knots  were  usually 
forty-seven  feet  three  inches  apart ;  if  at  the 
end  of  twenty-eight  seconds,  which  is  the  same 
fraction  of  an  hour  that  forty-seven  feet  three 
inches  is  of  6.080  feet,  the  log  had  pulled  out 
live  knots,  the  ship  was  moving  dve  knots  an 
hour. 

The  speed  of  sea  planes  or  hydro-aeroplanes 
is  measured  in  statute  miles. 

KirOTGBASS,  nofgrasi,  KNOTWEED  or 
DOOB-HAT,  a  trailing  weed  beloi^ing  to  the 
buckwheat  family.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
widely-distributed  plants  in  the  world.  Knot- 
grass grows  low  on  the  ground,  in  trampled 
places  or  in  cultivated  fields,  and  bears  trailing, 
many-branched  steras  which  form  a  thick  mat. 
Clusters  of  two  or  three  small  flowers  of  pale 
greenish- pink  grow  between  the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  leaves  and  the  stems. 
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KNOTS,  nots,  in  thread,  string  or  rope,  are 
made  in  many  ways,  especially  by  sailors.  The 
harder  you  pull  the  cords  in  a  good  knot,  the 
stronger  it  becomes.  For  most  purposes  a  knot 
must  be  easy  to  tie  and  to  untie.  The  clove- 
hitch  (Fig.  14),  for  instance,  is  tied  with  only 
two  motions  and  is  untied  as  easily,  but  it  is 
so  strong  that  it  is  used  to  fasten  large  steam- 
ships to  their  piers. 

How  to  Tie  Knot*.  (1)  This  is  a  simple 
loop,  the  basis  of  all  knots,  called  by  sailors  a 
bight. 

(2)  If  you  slip  one  end  of  the  cord  through 
the  loop  you  have  an  overhand  knot,  the  one 
knot  that  everyone  knows  how  to  make. 

(3)  If  before  you  put  the  end  through  the 
loop  you  put  It  around  the  other  end,  you  will 
have  a  figure  eight. 


(11)  To  shorten  a  rope  temporarily  make 
these  two  loops  around  the  ends  of  a  larger 
loop. 

(12)  Each  of  the  roi>e8  is  fastened  around 
the  other  in  an  overhand  knot  (2). 

(13)  This  is  a  loop  which  works  Iik«  a  lasso. 
Instead  of  the  metal  ring  we  have  an  overhand 
knot.     Another  overhand  prevents  unfastening. 

(14)  To  fasten  a  boat,  slip  on  the  spile  a  loop 
having  the  loose  end  of  the  rope  underneath,  and 
follow  it  by  another. 

(15)  The  two  half-hitches,  to  fasten  a  boat 
to  a  ring,  are  really  two  overhand  knots  (2). 

(16)  Pass  the  end  of  the  rope  throui^  the 
ring  twice,  making  a  loose  loop,  then  around 
the  other  end  and  through  the  loop,  finishing 
with  a  half -hitch   (15). 

(17)  This  is  a  method  of  fastening  together 
the  loose  ends  of  a  rope  with  thread.  The 
thread  Is  laid  along  the  rope  a  few  inches,  ai 
shown   by   the   longer   dotted   line,    then   wound 
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^-Overhand  knot 


3-  Figure-eight  knot       4--  f\eef  or  Square  knot 


S—Weaver's  knot 
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7-Blackwall  hitch    8-6ranny  knot 
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(4)  Put  the  end  a  over,  under  and  over  the 
end  5,  then  bend  both  upward  and  do  It  again. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  and  simplest  knots,  but 
be  careful  not  to  make  it  a  granny   (8). 

(5)  Put  the  end  a  over  and  under  the  end  &, 
then  put  &  over  itself  and  under  a,  then  a  under 
&  and  over  and  through  the  loop ;  or,  do  as 
in    (6). 

(6)  This  method  of  fastening  a  rope  to  a  hook 
is  in  principle  the  same  as  (5).  Put  the  rope 
all  the  way  around  the  hook  from  a  and  In  fin- 
ishing the  loop  bring  the  end  5  through  the 
hook. 

(7)  This  hitch  is  used  in  lifting  heavy  boxes. 
It  Is  merely  a  loop  through  which  the  hook  is 
inserted. 

(8)  Starting  as  In  (4),  reverse  the  second 
operation,  putting  5  over,  under  and  over  o. 
This  Is  not  as  good  a  knot  as  the  reef  (4). 

(9),  (10)  With  the  loop  as  in  (9),  put  the 
loose  end  up  through  it,  around  the  other  end, 
and  back  through  the  loop.  Sailors  painting  the 
outside  of  a  ship  sit  in  a  hovo-Mne  knot. 


tightly  to  the  end  of  the  rope.  The  end  a  Is 
then  looped  about  h,  threaded  back  beneath  the 
winding  as  shown  by  the  shorter  dotted  llne^ 
and  drawn  tight. 

(18)  This  is  a  way  that  sailors  fasten  to- 
gether two  ropes  or  cables  with  a  smaller  one. 
At  a  an  eye  is  spliced  (see  Splicing)  about  one 
of  the  cables.  The  cord  is  led  back  and  forth 
around  the  two  cables,  very  tightly,  to  h,  then 
into  the  empty  space  c,  around  to  d  and  e  and 
so  on,  till  it  reaches  the  cord  U  under  which  it 
is  led,  the  whole  being  finished  with  a  fMims 
hitch  (14). 

(19)  This  is  to  fasten  the  loose  ends  of  the 
strands  of  a  rope.  Make  a  fold  with  a,  loop  h 
about  the  end  of  it,  pass  o  around  the  end  ai 
b  and  through  the  loop  of  a,  and  tighten  the 
knot  evenly. 

(20)  Make  the  wall  knot  as  in  (19),  then 
cross  b  over  a,  pass  c  around  the  end  of  I, 
under  a  and  over  b.     Tighten  evenly. 

Consult  Hasluck*s  Knotting  and  8ptkki§ 
Ropes  and  Cordage, 
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IW -NOTHINGS,  Q  political  party  id  the 
1  States,  intended  to  be  secret  id  char- 
which  flourished  from  1852  to  1800.  It 
ted    against    immigratian,    and    for    that 

waa  called  also  the  ''American"  party; 
OBed  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  this  prin- 
alieoated  voters  who  otherwise  might 
joined  it.  Meetings  were  in  secret,  and 
leaBures  promoted  were  ne\'er  discussed 
';  wheD  one  not  a  member  asked  any 
on  regarding  its  policies,  the  reply  was, 
I't  know."  Constant  repetitions  of  this 
r  gave  the  party  its  popular  name.  In 
he  Know-Nothinga  carried  Massachii^tts 
elaware,  polled  over  125.000  votes  in  New 

and  gained  a  considerable  following  in 
3uth.  By  coalitions  its  members  merged 
i  year  1860  with  other  oi^nizations,  prin- 
r  with  the  Republicans  and  Democrat?, 
.r  issues.  See  Pouticai.  Partieb  in  the 
D  States. 

)X,  nox,  Henry  (1750-1806),  an  Aro^ri- 
rneral  and  statesman,  who,  because  of  his 
y,  untiring  ener^-  and  bravery,  became 
it  George  Washington's  trusted  friends. 
Llered  upon  a  military  career  at  an  early 
ind  at  the 
ling  of  the 
■  lutionary 

d  himself  OS 

igineer    and 


y  to  the 
of  major- 
ral.      He 
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battle 

on  and  Princeton  and  directed  the  artillery 
indywine  and  at  Monmouth.  For  a  time 
ks  a  member  of  Washington's  staff  and 
ppointed  bv  him  to  receive  the  surrender 
r  British  forces  in  New  York  state.  Knox 
le  Secretary  of  War  in   1785.  before   the 

nted    to    the    same    office    by    President 

ington. 

OX,  John  (1505-15721.  the  leading  spirit 

e  Protestant   Refornialion  in  Scotland,  a 

whose    fcarles-sncss,   resolution   and   stem 

ctions  of  righteousness  and  of  duty  made 
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a  lasting  impression  upon  the  Scottish  people. 
In  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  John  Knox, 
more  than  any  other  man,  shaped  the  religious 
individuality  of  Scotland.    He  was  bom  at  Gif- 
fordgate,   near  Haddington.     Much  obscurity 
surrounds     his 
early  life,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  be 
attended  the  uni- 
versities of  Glas- 
gow and  of  Saint 
Andrews,    though 
he   was   a   gradu- 
ate    of     neither. 
At  some  unknown 
date    he   was   or- 
dained    for     the 
priesthood,     but 

before    the    year  JOHN  KNOX 

1544  he  embraced  Protestantism,  for  at  that 
date  he  appeared  as  the  friend  and  companion 
of  the  famous  Scotch  reformer.  George  Wishart. 

In  1546  Wishart  was  tried  for  heresy  and 
condemned  to  be  bumed  at  the  stake  by  order 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
of  Saint  Andrews.  Not  long  afterwards  the 
cardinal  was  murdered  by  friends  of  Wishart, 
and  Knox  began  his  career  as  a  leader  in  the 
Reformation  by  preaching  to  the  Protestants 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  archbishop's  castle 
in  Saint  Andrews.  A  year  later  he  was  vigor- 
ously upholding  the  now  doctrines  as  pastor  of 
the  parish  church  in  the  town,  but  his  activi- 
ties were  cut  short  in  July,  1547,  when  Saint 
Andrews  surrendered  to  a  French  fleet. 

With  others,  Knox  was  captured,  and  for 
nearly  two  years  was  kept  a  prisoner  on  board 
the  French  galleys.  In  1549  he  was  set  at 
liberty  at  the  request  of  King  Edward  VI  of 
England,  and,  having  taken  up  his  residence 
in  England,  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains.  He  then  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
English  Reformation  and  was  active  as  a 
preacher  until  the  accession  of  the  Catholic 
Queen  Mary  drove  him  to  the  Continent  in 
1554.  In  155G  he  became  pastor  of  the  English 
church  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years. 

The  year  1559,  the  date  of  his  return  to 
Scotland,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  career  of 
triumph  for  Knox.  At  Perth,  where  he 
preached  a  stirring  sermon  on  the  "Idolatry  o£ 
the  Mass,"  the  people  were  roused  to  such  a 
pitch  that  they  attacked  the  churches,  over- 
turned altars,  broke  the  images  and  destroyed 
monasteries.    The  flamea  of  tiie  religious  revo- 
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lution  were  soon  ragii^  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  in  1560  the  Protestant  faith  was  form- 
ally adopted  as  the  state  religion.  The  Con-. 
fession  of  Failk  and  Fint  Book  of  Discipline, 
issued  at  that  time,  were  primarily  the  work  of 

A  new  crisis  was  reached,  however,  wheo,  in 
1561,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (see  Mart  Stuabt) 
returned  to  Scotland.  She  was  devoted  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  there  was 
not  one  bond  of  sympathy  between  her  and  the 
Btern  and  unyielding  reformer,  who  preached 
against  her  with  a  bitterness  that  alienated  the 
more  moderate  leaders  of  his  on-n  party.  Knox 
was  indeed  forced  into  comparative  privacy 
between  1563  and  1565,  but  Mary,  by  her  reck- 
less marriage  with  Lord  Darnley,  and  her 
unfortunate  one  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
brought  upon  herself  her  own  undoing,  and 
after  her  abdication  in  1567,  Knox  regained  his 
former  power  and  influence.  During  the  civil 
war  that  broke  out  in  Scotland  in  1570  the 
aged  reformer  retired  to  Saint  Andrews  to 
escape  threatened  assassination,  and  there,  in 
the  church  where  he  had  begun  hia  work  as  a 
minister,  he  preached  his  last  sermons.  In  1572, 
"weary  of  tlie  world,"  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
to  die.  Hia  work,  however,  was  accomplished, 
for  Scotland  had  been  won  permanently  for 
Protestantism. 

In  his  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Re- 
ligion in  Scotland,  Knox  wrote  his  own  biog- 
raphy. The  latter  part  of  this  was  compiled 
from  notes  found  after  his  death.  Famous 
among  his  other  works  is  his  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  Monxlrous  Regiment  of 
Women,  directed  against  Mary  of  Pilngland, 
Mary  of  Guise,  and  her  daughter,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  a.w.M. 

Consult  LanR's  J.  Knon  and  the  Reformation; 
Crooks"  John  Knox. 

KNOX,     Ptiii^ 

ANDES      CHABE 

(1853-  ),    an 

American  politi- 
cal leader  and 
lawyer,  born  in 
Brownsville,  Pa., 
and  educated  in 
Ohio.  After  de- 
veloping   a.   large 

practice  in  Pitta- 

r        ,  PHILANDER  C.   KNOX 

DurKl)   as   a  cor- 
poration lawyer  and  son-ing  as  assistant  United 
States  district  attorney,  he  became   Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  in  President  Me- 
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Kinley's  Cabitiet,  in  April,  1901.  In  this  poa- 
tion  he  was  retained  by  President  Roosevelt. 
In  1904  Knox  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Governor  Pennybacker  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  lUl  the  unexpired  term  of 
Matthew  S.  Quay,  and  in  1905  was  reelected  to 
the  Senate.  He  became  Secretary  of  State  in 
March,  1909,  and  retired  to  the  practice  of  law 
at  the  end  of  the  Taft  administration. 

KNOX  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational  school, 
one  of  the  pioneer  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  Middle  West,  founded  in  1837  at  Galea- 
burg.  III.  Although  its  policies  have  been  di»- 
tinctly  religious,  the  institution  is  undenomi- 
national. Besides  the  department  of  Ubeial 
arts  the  college  has  an  excellent  conservatoiy  of 
music.  Degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  and  Mub.  B. 
are  granted.  In  1858  one  of  the  famous  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates  was  held  on  the  campm 
of  Knos  College. 

The  original  funds  for  the  founding  of  tlw 
school  were  secured  by  a  subscription  of  S40,00l), 
with  which  it  was  planned  to  buy  Miseiwippi 
Valley  land  at  government  price  of  11.25  per 
acre,  later  to  sell  it  to  the  coloniata  at  S5  per 
acre.  Those  who  subscribed  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  buy  eight  acres  were  given  one  free 
tuition  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
endowment  funds  now  exceeed  SSOOyOOt).  On 
June  8,  1916,  a  campaign  for  an  additional 
$500,000  of  endowment  was  successfully  com- 
pleted with  subscriptions  totaling  over  S535XnO. 
When  paid  in  this  will  make  the  total  endow- 
ment of  the  college  approximately  SI  ,000,009. 
Tuition  and  fees,  except  in  the  conservatory  of 
music,  are  $76  a  year.  There  are  about  forty 
instructors  and  over  650  students,  including 
those  of  the  conservatory.  The  libraiy  contaim 
about  14,000  volumes,  supplemented  by  the  aty 
library  on  the  same  grounds  with  the  college 
buildings,  which  has  40,000  volumes.  The  col- 
lege confines  itself  strictly  to  the  four  yean 
of  undergraduate  work,  thus  allowing  it  to 
concentrate  its  full  energies  on  theee  important 
and  formative  yeara.  K.D.Sicc. 

KNOXVILLE,  Tbn'N.,  the  county  seat  of 
Knox  County,  is  an  educational  and  commer- 
cial city  in  the  eastr-central  part  of  the  state. 
It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
four  miles  below  the  juhction  of  the  Frendi 
Broad  and  Holston  rivers,  and  is  centnOy 
located  in  a  picturesque  hilly  valley  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,000  feet,  between  the  Smoky  Mamt- 
tains  on  the  east  and  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains on  the  west.  A  del^tful  climate  is  tbt 
result   of   the    elevation   and   the    protection 
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afforded  by  the  hills.  The  city  is  od  the 
Knoxville  &  Augusta,  the  Knoxville  &  Bristol, 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Southern 
raitroada  and  is  a  port  for  small  steamboats 
which  ply  the  Tennessee  and  French  Broad 
rivers  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  A  splendid 
steel  bridge  spans  the  river  between  Knoxville 
and  South  Knoxville.  The  area  is  over  four 
square  miles.  Knoxville  is  the  fourth  city  of 
the  state  in  size;  the  poptilation  in  IQtO  was 
36340;  in  1916  it  was  3S,67Q  (Federal  estimate). 

The  attractK-e  parks  of  the  cily  include  Chil- 
bowie  and  Circle  parks  and  Emory  Place, 
which  contain  national  and  Confederate  monu- 
ments. The  marble  Federal  building,  custom- 
bouse  and  post  office ;  the  county  building,  sur- 
rounded  by  parked  grounds;  the  city  hall; 
LawBOD-McGhee  public  library;  Y.  M.  0.  A, 
and  Y.  W,  C.  A.  buildings;  the  Auditorium  and 
the  city  markets  are  noteworthy  buildings. 

Inatitntions.  Knoxville  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  (attended,  in  1916,  by 
more  than  4.000  students),  the  East  Tennessee 
Female  Institute,  the  Tennessee  Normal  Col- 
lege, University  Preparatory  School  and  Saint 
Mary's  Academy.  Knoxville  College,  a  United 
Presbyterian  school  for  colored  students,  is 
located  here.  The  city  also  contains  the  State 
School  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  a  branch  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions 
include  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  Knoxville 
general  hospitals,  the  Industrial  Sthool  for 
Juveniles,  an  orphanage  and  a  home  for  aged 

Induatriea.  A  great  \'aricty  of  valuable 
timber,  coal  from  rich  coal  fields  (the  Coal 
Creek  and  Jcllico  districts),  iron  ore,  pottery 
clays,  marble  and  zinc  are  the  raw  materials 
easily  accessible  for  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tories of  Knoxville.  The  sawing  and  polishing 
of  marble  from  large  quarries  near  the  city  is 
one  of  the  most  important  industries.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  manufuelurc  of  woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  flour,  furniture  and  cabinet  man- 
tels, pottery,  boilers,  stoves,  bur  iron,  castings, 
caskets,  iron  fencing,  ready-made  clothing,  zinc 
products  and  desks.  Knowille  is  an  important 
wholesale  center  and  conducts  a  large  shipping 
business  by  rail  and  by  boat  throughont  the 
surrounding  countr;'.  Cur  ami  repair  shops  of 
the  Southern  Railroad  arc  located  here. 

Historj'.  The  ti^^t  building  on  the  site  of 
Knoxville  was  a  blockhouiic  erected  in  1791 
by  General  James  White  for  the  protection  of 
settlers  against  attacks  of  Cherokee  Indians. 
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Barracks  were  later  erected  and  for  many  years 
the  settlement,  named  in  honor  of  General 
Henry  Knox,  the  first  Secretary  of  War,  was 
frequently  attacked  by  Indians.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  "Territory  South  of  the  Ohio" 
from  1792  to  1796,  and  was  the  state  capital 
until  1811  and  again  in  1817.  A  city  charter 
was  granted  in  1815. 

In  1911  the  commission  form  of  government 
was  adopted.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the 
water  system,  purchased  in  1909.  ].LX. 

Consult  Powell's  HIatoric  Town«  of  the  South- 
ern Stair  a. 

KOALA,  koa'la,  a  small,  pouched  animal  of 
Australia,  resembling  the  bear  in  appearance 
and  the  sloth  (which  see)  in  its  lethargic  dis- 
position. It  is  sometimes  called  the  AtatratiaTi 
bear,  pouched  bear  or  Tialive  sloth.    It  is  about 
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twenty-four  inches  long  and  twelve  inches  high 
at  the  ishoulder,  and  has  no  tail.  Its  fur  is 
very  thick,  soft  and  woolly,  reddish-gray  above 
and  yellowish-white  below.  The  head  is  thick, 
the  snout  short  and  the  mouth  provided  with 
cheek  pouches.  Its  long  toes  enable  it  easily 
to  grasp  the  branches  of  trees,  from  which,  like 
the  sloth,  it  often  hangs  with  its  back  down- 
ward. It  sleeps  in  the  daytime  in  the  top  of 
some  bbic-gum  (eucalyptus)  tree,  on  the  leaves 
of  which  it  feeds,  but  it  also  roams  around  on 
the  ground  digging  up  roots.  The  mother  car- 
ries her  cub  in  her  pouch  when  it  is  very  young, 
and  when  old  enough  to  leave  the  pouch  it 
rides  on  her  back.  The  natives  of  Australia 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  koala,  and  often  climb  the 
highest  trees  in  search  of  the  animals. 

KOBE,  ko'be,  a  seaport  of  Japan,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island  of  Hondo.  In 
1892  it  was  merged  with  Hiogo,  a  town  which 
adjoined  it  directly  on  the  southwest.  Kobe 
has  ft  fine,  deep  harbor  and  enjoys  direct  steam- 
ship communication  with  China,  Australia, 
Hong-kong  and  various  European  and  Amen- 
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can  portc.  It  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  and 
attractive  of  Japanese  ports,  and  has  a  more 
extensive  trade  than  any  of  the  other  cities 
opened  by  treaty  to  foreign  commerce.  About 
2,800  vessels  enter  and  clear  the  harbor  each 
year.  Kobe  boasts  of  fiae  docks,  railway  shops 
and  a  shipyard.  Paper  is  its  chief  article  of 
manufacture.    Population,  1913,  442,167. 

KOCH,   koK,  RoBEHT  (1843-1910),  a  German 
physician  famed  for  his  researches  in  the  lield 
of  bacteriology,  especially  for  his  discovery,  in 
1382,  of  the  specific  germ  which  causes  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  (sec  Tuberculosis),    He  also 
identified  the  ba- 
cillus which   pro- 
duces    Asiatic 
cholera,   and    de- 
vised   a    method 
of  inoculation  to 
prevent     anthrax 
(which  see).     In 
the   year   1890   it 

throughout  the 
world  that  Dr. 
Koch  had  discov- 
ered a  cure  for 
one  of  the  great- 
est enemies  of  the  human  race — consumption. 
What  he  actually  accomplished  was  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  extract,  or  lymph,  obtained  from 
bacilli,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  aa  a  test  in 
diagnosing  cases  of  tuberculosis.  His  work 
included  also  a  study  of  blood  infections  in 
East  Africa  and  of  the  Weat  African  "sleeping 
eickness,"  and  the  identification  of  the  parasites 
which  cause  "coast  fever."  In  Germany  he  was 
honored  by  appointment  to  a  professorship  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  (1885),  and  waa  also 
made  director  of  the  new  Hygienic  Institute. 
In  1905  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  tor 
medicine.  See  B.icteria  and  Bacteriology  ; 
Disease,  subhead  Germ  Theory  oj  Disvwse. 

KO'DOK,  a  small  town  in  the  Sudan, 
founded  by  the  Egj'ptian  government  in  1865 
as  Fashoda.  It  never  attained  any  geographi- 
cal or  commercial  importance,  but  in  1898  it 
became  the  center  of  a  political  storm  which 
for  a  time  strained  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Britain  and  France.  The  town  had  been 
deserted  at  the  time  of  the  Mahdist  rebellion 
in  1881  and  was  occupied  by  French  troops  in 
1398.  The  British  demanded  its  evacuation,  in 
return  for  which  they  were  compelled  to  make 
commercial  and  political  concessions  to  the 
French  in  Africa.    See  Ecyit. 
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EOH'INOOB,  or  KOUlHUJt,  a  Petsian  wori 
which  means  mountain  of  light,  is  the  name 
of  a  famous  diamond  belonging  to  the  British 
crown  jewels.  Accordii^  to  tradition,  it  mi 
found  in  India  long  before  the  Christian  Em, 
was  handed  down  through  a  long  line  of  Indian 
princes  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Eng- 
land in  1849,  through  the  conquest  of  the 
Punjab,  or  Northwest  India.  It  was  presented 
to  Queen  Victoria  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Originally  it  weighed  about  900  carats, 
but  was  reduced  by  poor  cutting  to  279  carats 
and  in  1852  to  102%  carats.  Its  value  is  esti- 
mated at  about  1800,000.  A  model  of  the 
Kohinoor  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

EOHL-RABI,  kohl' rah  bi,  or,  more  properly, 
KoHuiuBE,  is  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  cab- 
b^^    plant,    in    which    the    stem    above    the 
ground  enlarges  into  a 
bulblike  growth.    It  is 
used  as  a  vegetable  and 
resembles    in    taste 


the 
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Swedish  turnip.  Leaf- 
stalks spring  from  the 
round  formation  and 
add  to  the  unusual 
appearance  of  the 
plant.  Kohl-rabi  is 
cultivated  like  cab- 
bage, and  in  Europe 
is  grown  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  but  in 
America  it  ia  not  very 
popular.  In  recent  years  it  has  appeared  mote 
frequently  in  the  markets. 

KO'KOMO,  Ind.,  the  county  seat  of  Howard 
County,  and  a  thriving  manufacturing  atj, 
situated  north  of  the  geographical  center  of 
the  state,  on  Wildcat  Creek.  Indianapolis  it 
iifty-four  miles  south,  Logansport  is  twenty- 
three  miles  northwest,  and  Chicago,  also  north- 
west, is  140  miles  distant.  Kokomo  has  good 
transportation  facilities  thrcii^(h  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Western  Railway,  constructed  to  the  city 
in  1854;  the  Pittsbui^,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  A 
Saint  Louis,  built  to  this  point  in  1859;  the 
Toledo,  Saint  Louis  A  Western  (1880),  and  the 
excellent  interurban  electric  service  for  which 
the  state  is  noted.  The  city  was  aettled  in 
1344,  was  incorporated  in  1865  and  named  for 
the  Indian  chief,  Kokomoko.  In  1910  the  popu- 
lation was  17,010;  it  has  increased  to  30,930  in 
1916  (Federal  estimate).  The  area  of  the  titj 
is  three  square  miles. 
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Kokorao  is  a  commercial  and  industrial  city; 
it  haa  a  number  o(  public  playgrounda  and  a 
Urge  park  coverii^  sixty  acres.  There  are 
twenty-eight  churches,  a  (175,000  high  school 
building,  a  $125,000  V.  M.  C-  A,  building,  a 
$100,000  Federal  building,  erected  in  1912,  a 
100,000  city  building,  a  $55,000  hospital  and  a 
Carnegie  Library. 

Kokomo'a  leading  products  arc  flint,  opales- 
cent and  plate  glass,  the  output  of  the  last 
named  being  most  extensive ;  its  opalescent 
glass  is  about  half  of  the  world's  product. 
There  are  msDufactoriea  of  automobiles,  rub- 
ber tires,  furnaces,  stoves,  nails,  pottery,  paper, 
pulp,  aluminum  castings  and  electrical  appli- 
ances. The  first  gasoline  automobile  made  in 
the  United  States  was  constructed  and  oper- 
ated in  Kokomo.  by  Elwood  Haynes,  assisted 
by  AppersoD  Brothers,  id  1893.  The  city 
clajms  the  further  distinction  of  being  the  first 
in  the  United  Slates  to  make  aluminum  crank 
caaes  for  automobiles.  W.11.A. 

KONGO,  a  form  of  the  word  Congo  (which 

KONIGSBERG,  koe'niKsberK,  a  town  and 
fortress  of  East  Pnissia.  Germany,  about  360 
miles  northeast  of  Berlin.  Although  founded 
in  1255,  it  is  a  strictly  modem  town,  since 
very  few  of  its  old  buildings  are  now  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  one  of  the  chief  continental  cen- 
ters for  the  tea  trade  and  the  center  of  the 
Prussian  amber  trade,  and  it  also  exports  im- 
mense quantilies  of  com.  It  prepares  over 
175  tons  of  meerschiium  annually.  Its  manu- 
factures include  pianos,  thread,  tobacco,  cigars 
and  machinery.  The  commercial  importance 
of  the  city  has  been  enhanced  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  KOnigsberg  Ship  Canal,  extending 
to  the  cily  of  Pillau.  on  the  Bay  of  Danzig. 
Chief  amonic  the  buildings  of  historical  inter- 
est is  the  Schlosskirche  (Castle  Church),  where 
Frederick  I  and  William  I  were  crowned.  The 
university,  founded  in  1544,  is  attended  by 
1,700  slutlenls,  and  in  addition  to  its  library  of 
about  318,000  volumes  there  ure  u  zoological 
museum,  nn  obscr^'atory  and  a  bontanicai  gar- 
den. Near  the  great  Gothic  cathedral  is  the 
grave  of  Kant,  who  wai  born  m  the  city. 
Konigsbcrg  was  first  fortilii'd  m  1626.  but  was 
converted  inio  a  modern  fortre-a  of  the  highest 
rank   in   1»43.     Population,   1910,   248,000. 

KOO'DOO,  or  KD'DD,  the  South  African 
name  of  an  animal  about  four  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  long  that  belongs  to  the  antelope 
family.  It  ranges  from  Cupe  Colony  to  Somali- 
land,  in  tha  east-central  part  of  the  continent. 


The  body  is  of  a  grayish-brown  color  and  is 
marked  in  both  sexes  with  white  vertical  lines 
on  the  sides  and  a  narrow  white  stripe  along 
the  back.  The  male  has  line,  screwlike  horns 
about  four  feet  in  lei^h.  but  the  female  is 


hornless.  A  smaller  species  is  abo  found  in 
Northeast  Africa,  but  is  distinguished  by  having 
no  fringe  on  the  throat. 

KOOTENAY,  EDTBNAI,  or  KOOTENAI, 
koo'leTuty,  a  small  group  of  North  American 
Indians,  constituting  the  distinct  stock  of 
Kitunahan.  Their  former  home  was  in  the 
valle3%  along  the  Kootenay  River  and  the 
Arrow  Lakes,  north  and  south  of  the  boundary 
between  British  Columbia  and  Montana.  They 
now  live  on  reservations  in  the  same  regions. 
The  Kootenay  have  long  been  noted  for  their 
honesty  and  their  friendliness  to  the  white 
people.  There  are  about  S-W  in  British  Colum- 
bia, and  about  GOO  on  the  Flathead  Reservation 
in  Montana  (1918).  They  are  devout  Roman 
Catholics.    See  Kootenay  River  and  District. 

KOOTENAY  BIVER  AND  DISTRICT,  an 
important  Canadian  river  and  the  region 
drained  by  it. 

The  Biver.  Like  the  Columbia,  of  which  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  tributaries,  the  Kootenay 
rises  in  the  southeast  part  of  British  Colum- 
bia, on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  Columbia  fir^t  flows  north,  makes 
a  sharp  bend,  and  then  flows  south,  whereas 
the  Kootenay  first  flows  south  for  about  200 
miles  and  then  turns  north  to  meet  the  Colum- 
bia. In  traversing  this  figure  U,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  the  Kootenay  flows  about 
450  miles,  but  the  distance  in  a  straight  line 
is  no  more  than  140  miles.  The  base  of  the 
U,  an  irregular  semicircle  about  125  miles 
long,  lies  in  the  state  of  Idaho.  Reentering 
British  Columbia,  the  river  forms  what  is 
known  as  the  South  Ann  of  Kootenay  Lake, 
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and  running  north  unites  with  the  North  Arm, 
then  turning  west  empties  into  the  Columbia 
River  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  in- 
ternational boundary.  Navigation  of  the  river 
is  practically  impossible  because  of  its  rapid 
flow,  many  sharp  turns  and  numerous  rapids. 

Kootenay  District.  The  Kootenay  District, 
or  Kootenay  County,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  a 
triangular  section  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
British  Columbia.  It  comprises  all  of  British 
Columbia  south  and  east  of  the  Big  Bend  of 
the  Columbia  River,  thus  including  about 
7,500  square  miles  of  the  Columbia's  drainage 
basin  and  15,000  square  miles— practically  the 
whole — of  the  Kootenay's  basin. 

Both  in  East  and  West  Kootenay  are  large 
areas  of  arable  lands.  Numerous  lakes  and 
streams  provide  water  for  irrigation  wherever 
it  is  necessary,  and  also  furnish  cheap  transpor- 
tation during  the  open  season  for  navigation. 
Transportation  is  also  provided  by  the  Kettle 
Valley  Railway  and  by  the  main  line  and  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  Fruit-growing,  dairying  and  mixed 
farming  are  all  carried  on  with  profit.  Much 
of  the  land  is  well-timbered,  and  lumbering  is 
second  among  the  industries.  The  chief  in- 
dustry, and  the  one  for  which  the  Kootenay 
is  most  famous,  is  mining.  Gold,  silver,  lead, 
zinc  and  copper  are  plentiful  in  the  mountains, 
and  coal  and  petroleum  are  found  in  the  val- 
leys and  passes.  The  development  of  the  coal 
fields  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  and  the  Nicola 
Valley  and  of  the  metal  mines  in  several  sec- 
tions is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  district's 
remarkable  increase  in  population  since  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  chief 
cities  in  the  Kootenay  District  are  Femie, 
Nelson,  Revelstoke,  Rossland  and  Trail,  each 
of  which  is  described  in  alphabetical  order  in 
these  volumes. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  stretches  of  coun- 
try in  North  America,  one  of  the  richest  in 
mineral  and  timber  wealth  and  in  fertility  of 
the  soil,  is  the  long  valley  extending  from  the 
Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia  River  southward 
into  the  United  States,  the  valley  in  which 
rise  both  the  Columbia  and  the  Kootenay.  At 
the  Canal  Flats,  near  the  source  of  the  Colum- 
bia, the  two  rivers  flow  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  each  other,  one  to  the  north,  the 
other  to  the  south.  At  this  place  a  canal  was 
made  uniting  the  two  rivers,  but  as  it  was 
found  to  be  changing  the  flow  of  water,  only 
one  boat  was  taken  through,  and  the  canal  was 
abandoned.    West  of  the  Purcell  Range  is  an- 


other splendid  valley  in  which  lie  the  Koote- 
nay Lakes,  and  still  further  west,  beyond  the 
Selkirk  Mountains,  is  the  valley  of  the  Arrow 
Lakes.  This  region  of  alternate  mountains 
and  valleys  is  still  inhabited  by  wild  game  of 
many  kinds,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  hunt- 
ers and  lovers  of  magnificent  scenery.      w.b. 

KORAN,  ko  rahn' ,  the  sacred  scripture  of  the 
Mohammedans,  accepted  by  the  faithful  as 
the  revelation  of  Allah  (God)  to  Mohammed. 
They  overlook  its  fables,  and  profess  the  be- 
lief that  in  the  beginning  it  was  written  in 
golden  rays  on  a  great  tablet  in  Heaven,  and 
was  then  communicated  to  Mohammed  by  the 
angel  Gabriel.  The  Koran  explicitly  states 
that  it  was  written  by  piecemeal  and  sent 
down,  or  revealed,  during  a  period  that  covers 
Mohammed's  entire  prophetic  career,  from 
A.D.  610  to  632,  the  first  parts  being  dictated 
while  he  was  at  Mecca,  and  the  remainder  after 
his  flight  to  Medina. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  revelations  Mo- 
hammed named  the  book  The  Koran,  meaning 
that  which  is  to  be  read,  and  after  his  death 
its  fragments  were  ordered  to  be  collected  by 
Abubekr,  Mohammed's  father-in-law.  Its  au- 
thorized text  was  produced  under  Caliph  0th- 
man  in  a.d.  652. 

Size  and  Divisions.  The  Koran  is  about  the 
size  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  divided 
into  114  Suras,  or  chapters,  which  vary  in 
length  from  many  verses  to  only  a  few  lines. 
It  is  written  in  pure  Arabic  without  connect- 
ing narrative  or  story. 

Its  Doctrines.  The  leading  doctrine  of  the 
Koran  is  the  Oneness  of  God,  clearly  laid 
down  by  the  statement,  "God  is  God  and 
Mohammed  is  His  Prophet."  It  dwells  on  the 
Resurrection,  prescribes  fasting,  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  and  the  giving  of  alms,  which 
is  made  obligatory.  Prayer  is  called  the  key 
to  paradise,  and  it  is  prescribed  five  times  a 
day,  with  the  suppliant's  face  turned  toward 
Mecca.  It  follows  the  Mosaic  law  concerning 
inheritance,  divorce  and  polygamy,  and  its 
moral  precepts  would  enforce  the  virtues  of 
humility,  temperance,  courage  and  justice. 
Death  in  the  cause  of  religion  is  extolled;  it 
is  promised  that  the  faithful  who  die  in  battle 
against  "infidels"  shall  have  greatest  future 
glory,  and  this  adds  a  frenzy  to  ordinary  leal 
in  all  "holy"  wars. 

Influence  of  the  Koran.  The  Koran  controls 
the  lives  of  at  least  148,000,000  of  the  human 
race,  and  Mohammedan  children  use  it  almoii 
as  their  only  schoolbook.    The  doctrine  that 
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it  is  an  inspired  book  has  been  assailed  at 
times  even  among  Moslems;  in  1842,  how- 
ever, Hanin  II  forbade  all  discussion  of  the 
book,  and  it  is  since  reverenced  by  Moham- 
med's followers  as  the  only  religious  authority. 

Related  Sabjeeta.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  foUowiner  articles  in  these  volumes : 

Mohammed  Religion,  subhead 

Mohammedanism  Religiona  of  the  World 

KORDOFAN y  kawr  do  jahn' ,  a  province  of 
E^gyptian  Sudan,  between  Darfur  and  the 
White  Nile.  Although  a  hilly,  barren,  desert 
region  during  most  of  the  year,  it  becomes  a 
malarial  swamp  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Arabs  and  Berbers, 
though  there  are  several  half-savage  negro 
tribes  in  the  south.  During  the  dry  season 
the  inhabitants  wander  from  place  to  place 
to  find  pasture  and  water  for  their  camels, 
goats  and  oxen,  or  camp  around  some  well  or 
village;  but  when  the  wet  season  comes  and 
the  dry  rivers  are  flooded  and  the  wells  are 
full,  they  plant  their  fields  of  millet  and  sesame 
and  gather  the  gum  of  the  acacia,  which  is 
used  in  making  glue.  This  gum,  ostrich  feath- 
ers, and  their  herds  of  cattle,  goats  and  cam- 
els constitute  the  chief  wealth.  The  main  city, 
Ell  Obeid,  is  the  center  of  three  caravan  routes, 
bringing  ivory,  feathers  and  gum.  Before  1821 
Kordofan  belonged  first  to  one  tribe,  then  to 
another;  in  1821  it  was  made  a  province  of 
Egypt,  but  revolted  in  1882  and  was  mde- 
pendent  until  taken  control  of  by  the  British 
Sudanese  government  in  1889. 

KOREA,  or  CORE  A,  korc'a,  formerly  a 
small,  independent  kingdom  of  Eastern  Asia, 
occupying  the  peninsula  between  the  Sea  of 
Japan  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  When  the  coun- 
try passed  under  the  government  of  Japan 
in  1910,  the  name  Korea  was  abandoned,  the 
peninsula  becoming  officially  known  as  Chosen. 
For  description,  see  Chosen. 

KOSCIUSKO,  kosiuji'ko,  Thaddeus  (1746- 
1817),  a  Polish  patriot,  distingui.shed  for  his 
valiant  service  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Revolutionar>'  War.  He  was  bom  in  Lithu- 
ania of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family,  re- 
ceived his  military  training  at  Warsaw  and 
Versailles,  and  became  a  captain  in  the  Polish 
army.  In  1776  his  sympathy  for  the  American 
patriot  cause  led  him  to  embark  for  America, 
where  he  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 
He  was  appointed  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
constniction  at  West  Point  and  became  adju- 
tant to  General  Washington.  In  1786  he  re- 
turned to  Poland,  and  in  1789  was  appointed 


major-general  of  the  reorganized  Polish  army. 
In  1794  he  became  commander-in-chief  and 
dictator  of  the  Polish  insurgent  forces  and  was 
victorious  over  the  Russians  near  Cracow.  In 
1794  at  the  battle  of  Maciejowice,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  superior  forces,  wounded  and 
imprisoned.  He  was  confined  in  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg (now  Petrograd)  for  two  years,  but 
was  liberated  on  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Catharine.  In  1817  he  freed  the  serfs  on  his 
estate  in  Poland.  He  died  at  Solothum, 
Switzerland,  from  injuries  sustained  in  a  fall 
from  his  horse. 

KOSSUTH,  kosh'oot,  but  more  commonly 
kah 800th' ,  Louis  (1802-1894),  a  Hungarian  pa- 
triot, statesman  and  orator  and  the  national 
hero  of  Hungary,  was  bom  in  Monok.  His 
parents  were  of  noble  descent,  and  his  father 
was  a  prominent  lawyer.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Budapest  University,  and  in  1832 
entered  the  upper  house  of  the  Hungarian  Diet 
as  a  substitute  for  an  absent  member.  The 
young  man  at  once  joined  the  movement  for 
political  reform  and  soon  acquired  a  strong 
influence.  For  publishing  parliamentary  de- 
bates he  was  condemned  to  an  imprisonment 
of  four  years,  but  was  released  after  one  year. 
In  1841  he  became  editor  of  the  Pesth  Journal, 
an  extremely  liberal  paper,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  in  Vienna  he  became 
the  Hungarian  leader. 

In  September,  1848,  Kossuth  was  made 
president  of  the  committee  of  national  de- 
fense, and  thereafter  he  kept  the  direction  of 
the  govemment  in  his  own  hands.  He  issued 
the  declaration  of  Hungarian  independence 
in  1849  and  was  appointed  responsible  gov- 
emor,  but  the  intervention  of  Russia  made 
further  efforts  useless,  and  he  resigned  in  favor 
of  Gorgey,  who  then  surrendered  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Kossuth  went  to  Turkey,  where  he  was 
virtually  kept  a  prisoner,  but  was  liberated  in 
1851,  and  sailed  on  the  Mississippi  for  America 
as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  the  vessel  having 
been  dispatched  by  the  United  States  govem- 
ment for  that  purpose.  He  made  many 
speeches  in  American  cities  urging  the  claims 
of  Hungarian  independence.  In  1852  he  re- 
tumed  to  Europe,  but  was  never  reconciled 
to  the  Union  between  Hungary  and  Austria 
and  preferred  to  live  in  Italy.  He  died  in 
Turin  and  his  body  was  taken  to  Pesth.  At 
the  time  of  his  burial  the  whole  Hungarian 
nation  united  to  do  him  honor. 

Consult  his  Memoirs  of  My  Exile;  Creelman*s 
On  the  Great  Highway. 
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KOUMISS,  or  KUMISS,  koo'mis,  a  fer- 
mented beverage  made  in  Russia  from  mare's 
milk.  Near  Petrograd  there  is  a  sanitarium 
where  mares  are  kept  for  the  special  purpose 
of  furnishing  milk  for  this  beverage.  It  is 
usually  made  by  placing  old  or  sun-dried  kou- 
miss deposit  in  a  vessel  and  adding  to  it 
freshly-secured  mare's  milk.  During  the  proc- 
ess of  fermentation,  which  requires  from  thirty 
to  forly-eight  hours,  the  vessel  is  violently 
shaken  at  intcn*als,  which  churns  the  butter 
fat.  This  fat  is  then  removed.  Elsewhere  in 
Europe  and  in  America  koumiss  is  made  by 
adding  sugar  of  milk  to  cow's  milk,  allowing 
the  mixture  to  ferment  in  open  tanks,  remov- 
ing the  casein  and  butter  fat  and  putting  the 
liquid  in  bottles  during  fermentation.  Koumiss 
is  highly  nutritive,  is  easily  digested,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  \~aluable  portion  of  the  diet  for 
dyspeptics,  tubercular  patients,  and  those  who 
are  recovering  from  oeute  fevers.  One  quart 
of  koimiiss  contains  four  ounces  of  solid  food; 
ihe  alcohol  content  is  from  one  to  three  per 
cent.     It  tastes  something  like  buttermilk. 

EOVNO,  kawv'no,  a  town  of  Russia,  situated 
near  the  Polish  border  in  the  government  of 
KoMio,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is  506 
miles  southwest  of  Petrograd.  Founded  in 
the  eleventh  centurj-,  it  became  Russian  in 
1793,  after  Ihe  third  partition  of  Poland.  Many 
of  ils  buildings  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
across  from  the  town  hall  there  is  an  iron 
p>Tamid  celebrating  the  departure  of  the  army 
of  Niipolcon  in  1812.  Kovno  is  a  manufactur- 
ing lown.  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  being 
wire  and  nails.  Formeiij'  there  was  a  large 
grain  trade,  but  this  is  steadily  decreasing. 
The  population  is  about  SS.OOO.  of  whom  nearly 
one-half  are  Jews.  Kovno  is  remarkably  well 
fortified,  but  on  .\ugust  19,  1913,  it  surrendered 
to  the  German  forces,  commanded  by  Field 
Marshall  ^'on   Mackcnscn   (see  W.u  of  the 

KKEFELD,  or  CBEFELO,  ^-ra'/df,  a  manu- 
facturing io«"n  of  Western  Germany,  thirty- 
lour  miles  northwest  of  Cologne.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  silk  and  velvet  industr>*  in  Ger- 
m.iny.  ihe  principal  products  being  silk  for 
uiribreDas  and  ribbon  velvet.  There  are.  too. 
l.irge  enci&ctring  and  machine  shops,  soap, 
ch(mical,  canijl*-  acd  paper  factories,  cotton, 
vru'jhn  and  hositrj-  mills  and  distilleries. 

Krfftld  is  one  of  the  few  opci  towns  of 
riiTTi^any:  iititad  cf  ihe  usual  wall?  and 
f'.riri-^'M-s  about  the  to»"n.  four  broad  boule- 
:..:  ;•  rr.ak'-  a  retianple  of  ihe  iimer  town.    Un- 
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til  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  an  inmpnifiunt 
town;  it  was  given  municipal  rights  in  1371 
by  Charles  IV,  but  remained  a  property  of 
the  counts  of  Mors,  and  went  with  that  couek 
try  to  the  princes  of  Orange  and  then  to 
Prussia.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
the  religious  persecutions  throughout  tlie 
country  drove  many  Calviniats  and  SepaiatiA 
to  Krefeld,  where  they  started  the  manubs- 
ture  of  linen.  The  silk  industry  wa«  mtro- 
duced  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  aoct 
then  the  town  has  grown  rapidly.  Populatim, 
1910,  129,406. 

KREH'LIIT,  from  the  Rusdan  word  Jrrcml^ 
meaning  jorlrest,  is  a  name  descriptive  of  tbe 
citadel  of  a  Ruasiau  city.  The  best  known  b 
that  of  Moscow,  which  consists  of  a  triugii- 
lar  enclosure  about  one  and  one^ialf  miles  in 
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circuit  and  fortified  by  walls  wiiidi  an  ib^ 
mounted  bj'  cj'lindrical  and  aquaie  tinea. 
The  present  walla  lia\-e  existed  since  14B3.  Tie 
Kremlin  contains  the  old  imperial  p*!"*.  kt- 
eral  imposing  cathedrals,  a  monasleiy,  coonai, 
arsenal  and  the  Great  Bdl  of  Moseow,  lAidk 
was  cast  in  1733,  measures  axty  feet  in  »■ 
cumfcrence  and  wei^  300  tons  (see  Bbi3. 
The  larger  part  of  the  gie*t  palace  dates  pair 
from  the  middle  of  the  maeteaith  ttxtiMj, 
the  edifices  which  preceded  it  having  facca 
burned,  the  last  one  by  order  of  XaiidecB.  Oi 
the  occasion  of  his  ini-asian  oS  Roam  in  IBU 
The  red  staircase,  one  of  the  notewcsthy  fai- 
tures  of  the  palace,  is  used  only  for  lUK 
functions,  and  is  associated  vitli  ma^y  IriBirr"' 
scenes  during  the  reigns  of  Iraii  liw  Toiiie 
and  Peter  the  Great.  Tlie  treasmy  is  iamm 
for  its  collection  of  ancient  jewcb  and  pltfe. 

KBONSTASI,  or  CBOHSTADT,  fa^' 
tktahl.  Russia's  most  impntsnt  naTsl  -*-*'■" 
in  its  northern  waten,  sitnatBd  twea^-^ 
miles  west  of  PettticTad.  <■>  die  caMHB  O- 
tremity  of  the  GuU  erf  ntdand.  b  i»  ^tm 
harbors    1.00O   vessels   can   lie  ittti 

but  ibe%  are  closed  by  iee  UtaafhoH  i<* 
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i  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  its  naval 
I,  Kronstadt  has  a  naval  school,  goveni- 
lavy  yards,  a  cannon  foundry  and  nuraer- 
ipbuilding  yards.  The  city  was  founded 
tcr  the  Great  in  1710.    Population,  1911, 

IPOTKIN,  or  ESAPOTEIH,  krapawt' 
Peter  Alexevevitch,  Prince  (1842-  ), 
dan  Nihilist  and  geographer.  He  made 
Hanent  contribution  to  science  by  his 
ition,  in  1873,  of  a  map  and  paper  show- 
at  the  maps  of  Asia  then  in  circulation 
an  entirely  incorrect  representation  of 
lysical  character  of  the  continent.  His 
eries  were  the  result  of  explorations  un- 
en  in  1864.  In  1871  he  made  an  impor- 
ipedition  to  Finland  and  Sweden  for  the 
j»  Geographical  Society.  By  this  time 
tkin  had  become  deeply  interested  in 
inciples  of  the  Russian  Nihilists  (which 
and  thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to 
»use.  His  acti^'ity  caused  his  arrest  and 
onment  in  1874,  but  two  year?  later  he 

d.  In  1878  he  began  to  edit  a  revolu- 
Y  organ,  Le  RevoUe,  in  Switserland. 
18S6  he  has  made  his  home  in  England, 
he  gives  all  of  his  time  to  writing  and 

ng  in  behalf  of  anarchism.  His  publi- 
9  include  Terror  in  Ruma  and  Memoirs 
levolulioniet. 

JGES,  kroo'ger,  Stephanus  Johannes 
B  (182o-19M>,  a  South  African  soldier 
talesman,  who  reached  the  sun'mit  of 
Mtness  a.s  President  of  the  South  African 
ilic  in    1883,   and  was  reelected  succc&- 

in  1SS8, 
and  1898. 
ent  Krugcr, 
gh  only  a 
uneducated 
1  of  the  wlI- 

e,  attained 
liable  fiuc- 
3  a  military 

and  a  dip- 
He    was 
near  Coles- 
in      Qipc 

He    ad-        "OO*'  PAUL''  KRL'GER 

1  steadily  through  the  inferior  offices  of 
imitive  Boer  republic,  and  became  field- 
,  d if Irict -commandant  and  commandant. 
stintEuished  himself  in  many  wars,  and 
the  Transvaal  became  invohed  in  civU 
etween  I860  and  1870  Commandant  Kru- 
ugbt  valiantly. 
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When  Van  Rensburg  became  Preaident  of 
the  Boer  Republic  Kruger  was  elected  com- 
mandant-general. In  1876  he  became  Vice- 
President  of  the  republic,  and  the  following 
year,  when  the  British  took  over  the  Trans- 
vaal, he  headed  the  famous  triumvirate,  the 
other  two  members  being  Pretorius  and  Jou- 
bert,  which  demanded  their  country  back  for 
the  Boers.  He  directed  the  Boers'  afFairs  with 
surprising  success  in  the  war  of  independence. 
In  the  years  that  followed,  as  President  of 
the  New  South  African  Republic,  he  was  at 
the  height  of  his  fame. 

"Oom  [Uncle]  Paul,"  as  Kruger  was  called, 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  constituents, 
and  his  words  were  accepted  as  proverbs  in 
the  Transvaal.  When  he  was  warned  against 
Jaroesoo,  instigator  of  the  famous  Jameson 
Raid  through  the  Transvaal,  in  1895,  he  an- 
swered the  people  by  referring  to  the  tortoise, — 
"We  must  wait  until  the  beast  has  stretched 
his  neck  well  out  of  hb  shell,  then  we  can  cut 
it  off." 

The  South  African  Republic  was  then  enter- 
ing upon  a  critical  period,  for  British  aggress 
sion  against  the  Boers  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly pronounced.  Kruger's  refusal  to  submit 
to  what  seemed  unbearable  tyranny  brought 
on  war  in  1899.  When  the  British  advanced 
toward  Pretoria  in  1900  Kruger  moved  hia 
headquarters  eastward  and  crossed  into  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  September.  A  month 
later  he  sailed  for  Europe  and  made  his  home 
at  The  Hague  until  his  death.  His  body  was 
afterwards  taken  to  Pretoria  tor  burial. 

RrUird  Snbjrct".     The  reader  la   referred  to 
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EBUPP,  kroop,  Frieobich  Alfred  (1854- 
1902),  grandson  of  FViedrich  Krupp,  founder  of 
the  great  Krupp  works,  who  was  known 
throughout  Germany  as  the  cannon  king.  He 
was  bom  at  Essen  in  Prussia,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  undertook  the  expaoaioa 
of  the  works  and  also  established  the  Germania 
shipbuilding  yard  at  Kiel.  By  the  invention  of 
a  new  process  for  Bessemer  steel  he  made  can- 
nons and  a  seamless  tire  for  car  wheels,  and 
also  hardened  armor  plates  for  warships.  This 
new  method  gives  the  surface  a  glasslike  hard- 
ness which  shatter  the  projectile  when  it 
strikes.  Branches  of  the  works  have  been  es- 
tablished at  Annen,  Kiel  and  Gruson,  in  Mag- 
deburg; the  whole  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed ia  about  43,000,  and  the  Krupp  works 
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L,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  Enfthah  alphabet, 
was  derived  through  the  Greek  and  Roman  from 
the  Phoenician  lamed.  The  Phoenician  letter 
resembled  a  capital  L,  though  the  angle  formed  by 
the  two  lines  was  considerably  less  than  a  right 
nnpic;  the  word  lamed  is  supposed  to  ha^-e  meant 
ozgoad,  and  the' letter  to  have  been  a  picture  of  a  whip  with  a  lash.  '  The  Greeks 
changed  (he  form  of  the  letter  go  that  it  resembled  an  inverted  V,  but  the  Romans 
wrote  it  practically  as  capital  L  is  made  to-day.  In  sound,  too,  the  letter  haa  always 
been  what  it  is  at  present,  a  liquid,  or  semivowel.  It  is  very  closely  related  to  r,  and 
the  two  are  often  substituted  for  each  other  in  allied  languaRes. 

English  has  examples  of  worda  in  which  the  r  sound  is  given  to  I,  as  the  first  I  in 
colonel.  Many  savages,  it  is  said,  cannot  distioguish  the  two  sounds,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  at  first  to  find  out  whether  the  capital  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  Honolulu 
or  HonoTUTu,  as  the  natives  used  the  two  indiscriminately,  seemlDg  to  perceive  no 
difference  in  ^ound.  L  in  English  is  sometimes  silent,  as  in  palm;  but  it  serves  in  such 
instances  to  modify  the  sound  of  the  vowel  which  precedes  it.  For  the  use  of  /  in 
French  and  Spanish,  see  PaONuNaAiioN  of  Foreign  Names. 


LABIATAE,  labia' Ue,  the  name  by  which 
bolaniMs  know  the  plants  of  the  mint  family. 
See  Mint. 

LABOR,  American  Fedeb.^tion  of.  See  La- 
bor Organizations. 

LABOR,  Dcr.tRTMENT  of,  the  tenth  executive 
department  of  the  United  States  government, 
established  M;irch  4,  1913,  ''to  develop  the 
welfare  of  Hago  earners  of  the  United  States, 
to  improi'p  their  working  conditions  and  to 
advance  iheir  opportunities  for  profitable  em- 
ployment." In  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partmrnt  a  nunilx'r  of  bureaus  and  divisions 
of  what  had  lieen  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce ami  Labor  were  transferred  to  it.  These 
were  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization,  the  Division  of  Information, 
Immigration  Service  at  large  and  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  whose  name  was  then  chained  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  There  was  also 
added  the  Children's  Bureau,  a  new  division 
which  haci  tx^n  organized  in  1912  under  the  old 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


The  head  of  the  Department,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  is  given  power  to  act  aa  mediator  and 
to  appoint  commissioners  of  conciliation  in 
labor  disputes,  wherever  in  bis  judgment  the 
interests  of  industrial  peace  may  require  it  to 
be  done. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  destined  to 
be  an  important  division  of  the  government. 
It  is  charged  with  collecting  and  reporting  at 
least  once  a  year  full  and  complete  statistics 
of  the  conditions  of  labor  and  of  the  products 
and  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor;  such 
parts  of  the  information  thus  secured  aa  the 
secretary  may  deem  proper  may  be  given  to 
the  public. 

The  secretary  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  but  is  not  eligible  to  succession  to 
the  Presidency,  His  salary  ia  S12/I00  per  year. 
This  Department  came  into  existence  on  the 
day  that  Woodrow  Wilson  became  President 
of  the  United  States;  President  Taft  signed 
the  bill  creating  the  Department  as  the  last 
official  act  of  bis  administration.    See  Cabinet. 
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LABOR,  Division  of,  the  name  given  by 
political  economists  to  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  modem  industry  under  which  one  man 
performs  only  one  function,  or  at  most  a  few 
functions,  in  a  long  series  of  operations.  A 
better  word  for  this  condition  of  affairs  would 
be  cooperation,  for  all  the  workmen  are  en- 
gaged in  completing  one  thing;  no  one  of  them 
alone  could  finish  it  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  others.  In  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
for  example,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  proc- 
esses; the  old  cobbler  still  cuts  out  the  leather 
and  builds  up  the  entire  shoe  piece  by  piece, 
but  in  the  modem  factory  one  man  cuts  soles, 
another  cuts  uppers,  another  the  tongues,  and 
in  nearly  every  step  the  workman  is  either 
helped  by  machinery  or  he  merely  Operates  a 
machine.  The  division  of  labor  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  result  of  the  development  of  the 
factory  system  and  of  the  accompanying  -use 
of  machinery  (see  Factory  and  Factory  Sys- 
tem). 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  division  of 
labor  are  easily  understood.  It  divides  a  com- 
plicated process  into  a  series  of  simple  opera- 
tions, in  which  the  workman  becomes  skilful 
in  a  shorter  time  than  if  he  had  to  learn  all 
the  other  operations  as  well.  This  fact  means 
a  saving  of  time,  and  therefore  a  saving  of 
money  and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Another  great  advantage  is  the  in- 
ducement to  invent  new  machinery  and  the 
tendency  to  use  all  machinery  more  eflSciently. 
While  it  is  probably  true  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  community  that  the  division  of 
labor  means  economy,  it  is  equally  true  that 
it  may  harm  the  individual  workman.  It  in- 
creases the  latter's  skill  in  one  field,  but  it 
lessens  his  experience  and  usefulness  as  an 
all-round  workman.  The  objection  is  fre- 
quently heard  that  the  modem  factory,  with 
its  minute  division  of  labor,  destro}^  the 
individuality  of  its  workmen  and  makes  ma- 
chines of  them.  The  movement  usually  called 
Arts  and  Crafts  (which  see)  is  chiefly  a  protest 
against  this  tendency  and  an  attempt  to  restore 
individuality  to  the  craftsman  and  his  products. 

LABOR  DAY,  a  legal  holiday,  usually  the 
first  Monday  of  September,  observed  in  all 
of  the  states  of  the  American  Union  and  in 
every  province  of  Canada.  In  New  Orleans  it 
is  celebrated  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  Novem- 
ber, and  in  North  Carolina  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  September.  It  is  not  in  effect  in  Alaska, 
the  Philippines  or  Porto  Rico.  The  celebration 
pf  Labor  Day  on  the  first  Monday  of  Septem- 


ber was  inaugurated  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 
in  1882.  Different  organizations  of  workingmen 
then  petitioned  for  legislation  making  the  day 
a  legal  holiday;  in  1887  Colorado  passed  the 
first  law  to  that  effect.  The  occasion  is  marked 
by  cessation  from  usual  labor,  and  by  parades, 
meetings  and  addresses  by  prominent  labor 
leaders. 

Since  the  Labor  Congress  in  Berlin  in  1890, 
the  first  of  May  has  been  set  aside  for  labor 
demonstrations  in  some  European  countries. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION,  a  general  term  re- 
ferring to  all  laws  regulating  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee. The  great  number  of  laws  now  in 
existence,  in  Canada,  in  the  United  States,  in 
England  and  practically  every  other  civilised 
nation  are  the  product  of  little  more  than  a 
century  of  development.  They  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  introduction  of  the  factory,  and 
their  general  purpose  is  to  protect  the  workman 
from  unfair  and  unhealthful  conditions  of  labor. 
In  other  words,  labor  legislation  is  designed  to 
win  for  the  workman  rights  or  privileges  which 
he  is  not  individually  strong  enough  to  secure. 

As  long  as  the  employer  himself  was  a  work- 
man— a  master  workman  surrounded  by  his 
artisans  and  apprentices — a  kindly,  human  re- 
lationship existed  between  master  and  man. 
But  the  introduction  of  automatic  machinery 
in  various  branches  of  manufacturing  wrought 
a  great  change.  The  employer  gradually  be- 
came a  capitalist,  not  a  worker;  he  had  little 
direct  contact  with  the  operatives,  and  was 
not  intimate  with  their  surroundings  and  their 
daily  life.  EUs  chief  interest  in  them,  possibly, 
was  to  get  a  maximum  amount  of  work  for  a 
minimum  amount  of  pay.  The  workers  were 
often  forced  to  labor  too  long  hours,  some- 
times under  miserable  working  conditions. 

In  1750  the  relation  of  employer  to  workmen 
was  somewhat  paternalistic ;  by  1800  ^e  pendu- 
lum had  swung  sharply  in  the  reverse  direction, 
and  extreme  individualism  was  the  rule.  By 
19(X)  the  pendulum  was  far  back  on  its  way  to 
a  paternal  attitude,  but  this  time  it  was  the 
government,  not  the  employer,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  protect  the  workman.  The  first  laws 
regulating  labor  in  factories  were  passed  in 
England  in  1802,  and  in  Germany,  France  and 
other  European  countries  soon  afterward.  But 
the  great  body  of  labor  legislation  now  in 
force  is  the  product  of  the  last  half  century. 
In  almost  all  European  countries  labor  legisla- 
tion is  national  in  its  scope,  and  the  entire 
field  of  the  relation  of  labor  and  capital  is  a 
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national  concern.  In  the  United  States,  in 
Canada  and  in  Australia,  on  the  contrary,  such 
legislation  is  mainly  state  or  provincial  in  char- 
acter. Under  such  a  condition,  when  every 
state,  and  province  passes  its  own  labor  laws, 
there  is  a  great  variety  in  their  provisions.  In 
this  article,  therefore,  it  is  possible  only  to 
indicate  general  tendencies. 

Hours  of  Labor  and  Minimum  Age.  More 
than  half  of  the  states  and  provinces  have  lim- 
ited the  hours  of  labor  for  children  and  women. 
The  earliest  legislation  on  this  subject  was 
in  England,  and  limited  the  working-day  to 
twelve  hours.  Later  the  average  was  ten  hours, 
and  the  tendency  now  is  to  permit  women  and 
children  to  work  only  eight  hours.  A  few 
states  limit  the  length  of  the  working-day  for 
men  in  certain  specified  occupations,  such  as 
work  in  mines  and  smelters,  brickyards,  baker- 
ies, street  railways  and  railroads.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1916,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a 
law  establishing  an  eight-hour  day  on  all  rail- 
roads engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  this 
legislation  was  upheld  in  the  Supreme  Court 
in  March,  1917.  The  minimum  age  for  child 
workers  gradually  rose  from  eight  to  twelve, 
and  now  most  states  have  set  fourteen  years 
as  the  limit.  Sixteen  and  eighteen  years  are 
the  minimum  in  a  few  instances  for  girls  and 
for  boys  in  certain  dangerous  trades  and  occu- 
pations, and  in  several  instances  nobody  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  employed.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  shorter  working-days  for 
men  have  been  won  not  by  legislation  but 
chiefly  through  the  power  of  organized  labor 
(see  Labor  Organizations). 

Protection  from  Sickness  and  Injury.  Laws 
to  protect  workmen  from  disease  or  accident 
apply  particularly  to  factories,  but  also  to 
mining  and  other  industries.  In  most  states 
laws  have  been  passed  to  protect  the  worker 
from  unsanitary  surroundings;  many  laws  re- 
quire so  many  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each 
person  employed  and  the  installation  of  fans 
and  devices  to  provide  freyh  air  and  to  clear 
stagnant  air  of  du.<t  and  odors.  Adequate  fire- 
escapes,  outward-opening  doors,  guards  and 
screens  for  dangerous  machinery  are  other  re- 
quirements. Until  recent  years  many  of  these 
laws  were  passed  without  proper  provision  for 
their  enforccnicnt,  but  now  there  is  some  form 
of  factory  inspection  nearly  everj'where. 

A  notable  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
attitude  of  the  law  towards  the  employer's 
responsibility  for  the  health  and  safety  of  his 
workmen.    Time  was,  under  the  common  law, 


when  the  employee  could  not  win  money  dam- 
ages from  the  employer  unless  he  could  prove 
that  the  latter  was  personally  negligent.  The 
modem  theory  assumes,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  employer  is  responsible,  and  usually  re- 
quires him,  even  if  he  was  not  personally  negli- 
gent, to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
injured  workman.  Further  details  are  given  in 
the  article  Employers'  Liabiuty  (which  see). 

Restrictions  on  Laborers.  So  long  as  work- 
men made  individual  contracts  with  employers, 
it  was  the  former  who  needed  protection.  With 
the  growth  of  powerful  labor  organizations, 
however,  there  came  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing not  merely  the  employer  but  also  the  pub- 
lic, if  the  master  and  workmen  have  a  dispute. 
Organized  labor  has  been  responsible  for  many 
of  the  laws  protecting  the  workmen,  but  its 
power  has  also  led  to  laws  restricting  its 
activities.  wj.z. 

Consult  King's  Canadian  Method  of  Preventing 
Strikes  and  Lockouts;  Hatch's  Government  In- 
dustrial Arbitration  (Bulletin  60  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor). 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  societies  whose 
purpose  is  to  improve  the  situation  of  labor- 
ing men  and  women,  especially  by  securing 
increased  wages,  shorter  hours  of  work  and  bet- 
ter working  conditions.  They  are  broadly  of 
two  kinds — the  trade  unions,  whose  members 
all  have  the  same  occupation,  and  the  associa- 
tions, which  admit  workers  of  every  sort. 

When  the  first  unions  were  formed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  eighteenth  century,  factory  labor- 
ers— meii,  women  and  even  small  children — 
were  working  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day 
in  dark  and  unsanitary  shops  for  wages  scarcely 
sufficient  to  keep  them  alive.  Every  workman 
was  almost  absolutely  dependent  upon  his  em- 
ployer, but  the  latter  could  easily  do  without 
any  individual  employee.  At  first  unions  were 
prohibited  by  law,  and  the  members  were 
obliged  to  act  in  secret;  but  they  soon  made 
themselves  feared,  if  not  respected,  by  their 
employers,  who  were  unable  to  treat  an  organ- 
ized body  of  men  as  they  had  treated  individ- 
uals. Powerful  unions  arose  in  nearly  all  the 
civilized  countries,  and  largely  as  a  result  of 
their  efforts  the  conditions  of  labor  have  been 
revolutionized.  The  article  Eiqht-Hour  Day 
explains  one  of  the  reforms  obtained. 

A  frequent  criticism  of  trade  unions  is  that 
they  have  become  as  arbitrary  on  their  part 
as  they  claim  many  of  the  employers  to  be. 
Thus  they  not  only  oppose  the  hiring  of  non- 
union  labor,  but  one   trade  strictly   confines 
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another  trade  to  the  latter'a  own  business.  For 
example,  a  bricklayer  is  forbidden  to  drive  a 
nail,  and  a  carpenter  must  not  handle  a  trowel. 
Such  narrow  views  are  condemned  by  many 
of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  second  type, 
those  which  include  workers  of  all  trades.  The 
Knights  of  Labor,  which  in  about  the  year 
1885  was  the  strongest  labor  organization  in 
America,  is  said  to  have  declined  in  power 
because  of  its  opposition  to  the  unions,  and 
leadership  is  now  held  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  an  association  formed  by 
hundreds  of  local  trade  unions  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  policy  of  the  unions  in  demanding  an 
equal  wage  for  all,  regardless  of  their  compara- 
tive ability,  is  sometimes  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  it  gives  no  encouragement  to  con- 
scientious and  skilful  work.  On  the  other  hand 
it  seems  plain  that  the  receipt  of  good  wages 
by  comparatively  inefficient  workmen  has  en- 
abled them  so  to  improve  their  conditions  of 
living  that  they  and  their  children  have  become 
more  efficient  than  were  any  laborers  under 
former  wage  systems.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  many  countries  where  uniform  high  wages 
are  paid,  manufacturing  is  really  cheaper  than 
elsewhere,  both  because  of  the  increased  value 
of  the  men  and  because  of  the  stimulus  to 
inventing  labor-saving  devices. 

In  England  labor  organizations  became  active 
after  the  law  against  them  was  repealed  in 
1824.  The  trade  unions  were  responsible  for 
many  strikes  accompanied  by  violence,  and 
many  workmen  preferred  to  belong  to  social- 
istic societies.  In  1864  an  organization,  called 
the  International  Workingmen's  Association, 
w£is  formed  by  French  and  British  laboring 
men;  it  soon  drifted  into  socialistic  control, 
and  eventually  split  into  two  rival  societies. 
It  opposed  war  and  held  the  duty  of  a  work- 
man to  his  fellows  to  be  above  national  alle- 
giance. An  international  organization  of  to- 
day advocates  the  same  principles,  but  proved 
to  be  powerless  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
the  Nations  in  1914. 

Workingmen's  associations  gained  impor- 
tance in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  first  large  federation  was  the 
National  Typographical  Union,  later  called 
International,  to  include  Canadian  members. 
Since  the  decline  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
the  rise  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  most  important  development  has  been  the 
organization  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,   famUiarly   called  the  "I.   W.  W.,"   a 


radical  society  objected  to  by  the  true  leaden 
of  labor,  which  demands  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  wage  system  and  proclaims  the  right 
of  workingmen  to  destroy  employers*  property, 
waste  employers'  time  and  break  agreements 
at  will.    This  policy  is  called  sabotage,    c.h.h. 

Consult  Lloyd's  A  Country  without  Strikes; 
Gllman's  Methods  of  Industrial  Peace. 

Related  Subjects.  The  following  ^reneral  arti- 
cles and  biographies  of  labor  leaders  have  a  bear- 
Insr  on  this  subject: 

Debs,  Eugene  V.  Labor,  Division  of 

Eight-Hour  Day  Labor  Legislation 

Factory  and  Factory  Mitchell,  John 

System  Open  Shop 

Gompers,  Samuel  Sabotage 

Knights  of  Labor  Strike 

Labor  Day  Syndicalism 

Labor,  Department  of  Wages 

LABOUCHERE,  lahooshair',  Henry  Du- 
PREY  (1831-1912),  a  journalist  and  diplomat, 
bom  in  Surrey,  England.  He  excelled  as  a 
paragraph  writer  of  pithy,  pointed  articles,  and 
in  Parliament,  where  he  served  over  twenty 
years,  he  was  famous  for  his  pointed  speeches, 
his  aggressiveness  as  a  Liberal,  and  his  influ- 
ence  as  a  member  of  the  Jameson  Raid  Com- 
mission in  1896.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
diplomatic  service  for  ten  years,  serving  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  part  of  the  time.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Daily  News  as  correspond- 
ent in  Paris ;  was  city  editor  of  the  World,  and 
he  founded  and  edited  Truth.  He  was  a  vig- 
orous advocate  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

LABRADOR,  labradawr',  or  lab'radawr, 
an  almost  trackless,  icebound  strip  of  nigged 
coastland,  which,  with  its  adjacent  barren 
islands,  constitutes  the  extreme  eastern  coun- 
try of  the  British  North  American  mainland. 
It  is  a  dependency  of  the  British  colony  of 
Newfoundland.  Although  Labrador  was  the 
first  part  of  North  America  to  be  discovered 
by  Europeans,  having  been  visited  by  Norse- 
men in  the  tenth  century,  it  is  still  a  land  of 
Eskimos  and  Indians;  and  although  thousands 
of  fishermen  from  Newfoundland,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  visit  its  coast  each  year  to 
carry  away  more  than  five  million  dollars  worth 
of  fish,  little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  Labra- 
dor with  its  untold  wealth  of  natural  resources. 

Labrador  extends  from  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle  northwest  to  Cape  Chidley,  at  the  entrance 
of  Hudson  Strait.  It  varies  from  ten  to  fifty 
miles  in  width  and  covers  an  area  of  120,000 
square  miles,  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
area  of  the  state  of  Georgia  and  almost  half 
that  of  the  great  province  of  Saskatchewan. 
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The  People  and  Theii  SunoimdingB.  There 
are  only  about  4,000  people  id  Labrador,  an 
average  of  one  to  every  thirty  square  milea, 
but   the   population  is   concentrated   in   small. 
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scattered  settlements.  In  (he  barren  north  the 
people  are  chiefly  Eskimos;  in  (he  south  live 
Alftonquian  Indians,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
various  settlements  live  a  few  whites.  The 
homes  of  these  fiir-clud  people  arc  tents  of 
skins  or  nide  huts  of  stones  or  wood,  often 
banked  with  snow  and  shaped  like  beehives. 
Although  native  dialects  arc  still  employed, 
English  is  generally  spoken,  and  over  one-third 
of  the  people  belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Many  of  the  natives  have  been  taught  to  read 
and  write  through  the  efforts  of  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries, who  have  stations  at  Nain,  Okkak, 
Hopedaie  and  Hebron.  The  Indians  of  the 
south  are  principally  Roman  Catholic,  Through 
the  heroic  work  of  Wilfred  Thomascn  Grenfell, 
medical  aid  and  a  brighter  future  have  been 
brought  to  Labrador's  poor  fishcrfolk. 

As  the  climate  of  the  country  is  exceedingly 
cold  and  stormy  at  all  times,  excepting  during 
a  short  summer  season,  the  country  is  not 
adapted  to  agriculture.  Moss  and  lichens  are 
the  principal  forms  of  vegetation  in  the  north; 
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stunted  growths  of  poplar,  pine,  birch  and  wil- 
low are  found  in  the  south.  Fronting  the  At- 
lantic, Labrador  presents  a  wall  of  rocky  cliSs 
from  1,000  to  6,000  feet  high,  which  are  cut 
into  numerous  bays  and  fiords  matching  the 
Norway  coast  in  beauty.  The  northern  lights 
appear  with  brilliant  frequency, 

Labrador  streams  are  rich  in  excellent  food 
lish,  which,  with  the  cod  and  salmon  fisheries 
of  the  coast,  furnish  summer  occupations  re- 
sulting in  great  wealth  to  Newfoundland. 
Valuable  fur-bearing  animals  abound,  and  the 
trapping  of  silver,  red  and  white  foxes,  mart«n, 
lynx,  otter,  mink,  beaver  and  bears  is  the  prin- 
cipal winter  occupation.  Caribou  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  seals  of  the  coast,  are  the  principal 
sources  of  animal  food  to  the  inhabitants. 
Dogs  and  reindeer  are  the  only  domesticated 
animals,  and  both  are  used  to  draw  sledges, 
the  sole  means  of  land  conveyance.  Canoes 
traverse  the  waters  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
Eagles,  hawks,  white  grouse  and  numerous 
varieties  of  waterfowl  are  plentiful.  Mosqui- 
toes are  as  numerous  and  troublesome  during 
their  brief  season  in  this  land  of  almost  con- 
tinuous Arctic  weather  as  in  southern  climates. 
The  mineral  resources  of  Labrador  are  prac- 
tically untouched,  but  large  deposits  of  iron 
and  labradorite  exist. 

GovemmeDt.  Labrador  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Newfoundland  government, 
which  is  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted 
by  an  executive  council,  a  legislative  council 
and  a  house   of  assembly. 

History.  In  the  tenth  century,  Leif,  the 
Norseman,  discovered  the  Labrador  coast,  but 
no  explorations  were  made.  It  was  again  dis- 
covered in  1497  by  John  Cabot.  Explorations 
and  settlements  were  made,  and  the  name 
Labrador  was  given  to  the  entire  peninsula, 
which  is  now  almost  entirely  a  part  of  Cana- 
da's province  of  Quebec.  It  is  believed  that 
this  peninsula  was  called  Labrador  because 
Portuguese  explorers  thought  the  natives 
would  make  good  laborers,  or  slaves.  Until 
1S40  the  section  was  practically  unexplored; 
then  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
traversed  the  interior.  The  coast  strip  now 
constituting  Labrador  proper  has  changed 
ownership  several  times,  and  the  exact  bound- 
aries were  long  disputed  by  Newfoundland  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Continuous  enmity 
exists  between  the  Indians  of  the  south  and 
the  Eskimos  of  the  north.  B.iicr. 
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Hrlatrd  nubttrtm.     The  reader   In  referred  to 

the  fiilliiwInK  urtlcleB  In  these  volumcD: 
AlKnnquhin  IndlanH  Eskimo 

AurririL  lI'jreallB  Orenfell.  Wlltred  T, 

CahijC,  John  Newfoundland 

LABSADOB  CDBBENT,  a  cold  oceao  cur- 

Tont,  (lowing  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  along  the 
lilioniH  of  Ijubnuior  to  a  point  near  Newfound- 
lund,  where  it  meets  the  Gulf  Stream.  The 
influence  of  so  considerable  a  body  of  icy  water 


is  felt  tu>  fnr  south  na  New  EnRlaiuj.  The 
hnrlwTS  of  l/nbrndor  are  blocked  with  ice  for 
about  half  of  each  year,  whereas  Ihosc  of  the 
Drili^  MoK,  tntuntnl  in  the  siuue  Intiludc.  are 
open  to  wmmierce  throunhoiit  the  your.  The 
differeiiw  iji  brpi-ly  one  of  ocean  currents, 
IJivat  ItrttHin  boing  wanner  becaiwe  of  the  in- 
lluoniv  of  the  Gull  Stwam.  The  l^bnidor 
Current  is  a  ccnsiderabte  incoiivenienee  to 
ishippin);.  The  cold  current  has  a  ehillinii  cf- 
fiH'T  on  ihe  air,  condenses  (lie  moisture  and 
(livi'S  rist'  to  the  heai-y  fops  oft  the  shores  of 
Uibnider  and  Ntwfoiindlsnd— fi^s  thraugh 
which  ships  have  to  feci  their  way  with  great 
eaution  to  avv-id  collisions  with  olher  etaft 
or  with  iefbcT^. 

LABBADOBITE,  ;j^mi:ou~r'i!. .  or  LABSA- 
DOB SPAR,  s,'  ::,i:;,ed  irosu  the  n-gion  where 


used  by  some  geologtsts  as  the  name  of  a  rock 
group  containing  much  augite.  LAbradorite  is 
generally  dull  gray  in  color  but  is  stiaceptible 
of  a  fine  polish.  The  compar&tively-nre  iri- 
descent variety  is  much  used  in  inlaid  work. 

LABSADOB  TEA,  a  small  evergreen  plant 
belonging  to  the  heath  family,  which  grows  in 
swamps  in  GreenJaitd,  Northern  Europe  and 
the  northern  part  of  North  America.  The 
leaves  are  tough,  with  a  woolly  brown  cover- 
ing on  the  underside,  and  when  bruised  are 
very  fragrant.  They  are  dried  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tea  in  Labrador,  as  suggested 
by  the  popular  name  of  the  plant.  Botanists 
call  it  ledum,  a  word  derived  from  the  same 
root  as  laudanvm.  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
have  narcotic  properties  and  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  the  manufao- 
ture  of  beer.  They  also  possess  taimin,  nhich 
makes  them  of  \'alue  in  the  preparation  of 
certain  kinds  of  leather. 

LABDB'iniM,  an  omamental  tree,  of  the 
pea  family,  prised  on  accoimt  of  its  bright 
yellow  blossoms  and  gloesy  foliage,  which  re- 
mains green  until  late  in  the  fall.  It  is  some- 
times called  bean  InJoU  tree,  or  golden-^ihain. 
All  parts  of  the  tree,  particularly  the  seeds, 
are  poisonous,  and  insects  never  molest  it.  The 
English  laburnum  sometinles  grows  to  a  hei^t 
of  forty  feet,  but  averages  about  twenty  feet. 
In  the  United  States  it  thrives  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts.  The  large  species  yield  a  very 
fine-grained,  hard  wood,  which  can  be  poliabed 
and  is  used  for  turning,  cabinet  work,  inlay- 
ing, etc.  The  poisonous  substance  contained 
in  the  seeds  of  the  laburnum  is  called  cylitM. 

LABTBIHTH,  lab'innth.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  all  legends  is  the  story  of  Theseus, 
who  with  six  other  Greek  youths  and  8e%'en 
maidens  was  sent  into  the  Cretan  labyrinth 
to  face  the  terrible  minotaur.  He  killed  the 
monster,  but  would  have  been  unable  to  find 
his  way  out  of  the  innumerable  twisting  pas- 
sages of  the  labyrinth  had  not  Ariadne  given 
him  a  skein  of  thread  to  unwind  as  he  entered. 
I'ntil  within  the  present  generation  it  has 
b«en  supposed  that  the  story  was  entirely  fan- 
ciful, and  the  idea  of  the  labyrinth  suggested 
by  a  cave  on  the  mountain  aide  near  Cnossus, 
the  ancient  home  of  the  Cretan  kings.  Now, 
however,  the  remaricable  excavations  conducted 
since  1900  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans  have  estab- 
lished the  probability  that  the  legend  is  founded 
on  events  which  actually  took  place.  At  Cnos- 
sus has  been  uncovered  a  mar\-elou8  palaee 
truly  labyrinthic  in  its  intricacies.    On  itowallt 
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are  pictures  of  boys  and  girls,  presumably 
captives  trained  in  their  art,  vaulting  onto  the 
back  of  a  chaining  bull,  and  beneath  the  pal- 
ace have  been  found  duDficona  in  which  the 
toreadoiB  may  have  been  kept.  On  walls  and 
pillani  arc  frequent  markings  of  a  religious 
■ymbid  ahapcd  like  a  double  axe  and  called 
fobryf;  undoubtedly  the  palace  waa  the  center 
of  the  worship  which  the  labrya  typifies,  and 
so  came  to  be  called  labyrinth. 

The  great  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  which  Herodo- 
tus considered  more  marvelous  than  the  Pyra- 
mids, was  long  ago  torn  to  pieces,  but  its  site 
can  still  be  traced.  It  was  perhaps  built  in 
emulation  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth. 

A  structure  with  an  ingenious  and  confus- 
ing network  of  passages  is  often  seen  in  amuse- 
ment parks.  A  modem  labyrinth  of  this 
nature  is  usually  culled  a  mate;  it  is  designed 
to  furnish  amusement  to  those  who  like  to 
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try  their  skill  at  finding  their  way  through  a 
series  of  complicated,  wiading  pathways. 
Games  for  boys  and  Rirls,  bawd  on  the  same 
principle,  are  also  popular.  The  accompany- 
ing picture  shows  a  type  of  English  male. 
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LAC,  lak,  from  which  is  obtained  shellac, 
lacquer,  lac  dye  and  the  finest  grades  of  scal- 
ing wax,  is  made  by  insects.     The  lac  indua- 
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try  is  centered  in  Assam,  Bengal  and  Siaro. 
In  the  late  spring  the  natives  hang  twigs  con- 
taining the  lac  insect's  larvae  (young)  in  fig 
and  other  trees.  Spreading  to  all  the  tender 
branchea,  the  insects  pierce  the  bark  to  get 
their  food.  From  certain  pores  they  give  out 
a  sticky  red  substance  which  fastens  most  of 
them  to  the  tree.  Beneath  the  bodies  impris- 
oned in  this  lac  the  eggs  hatch  into  countless 
larvae.  Several  generations  thus  succeed  each 
other  in  one  season,  sometimes  depositing  lac 
half  an  inch  deep.  After  six  months  the  en- 
crusted  branches  are  cut  off  and  the  lac  is  pre- 
pared for  commerce.  Perhaps  once  in  four 
yeara  the  trees  are  given  a  rest,  for,  though 
the  insects  make  the  lac,  it  is  of  course  the 
trees  which  furnish  the  material. 

Lac  is  priied  by  the  Chinese  because  it  can 
be  highly  polished  (see  LAcqoBR  Wabg).  When 
purified  it  becomes  tkellae,  which  is  valued  for 
varnish  because  light  penetrates  it  and  shows 
the  grain  of  the  wood  beneath.  The  beat  shel- 
lac is  a  light  orange-brown ;  if  all  the  impurities 
are  not  removed  it  ia  darker.  Pulling  and 
twisting  makes  it  opaque,  suitable  for  sealing 
wax.  From  the  coloring  matter  which  ia 
strained  out  comes  a  beautiful  purple  dye, 

LACCADI7E,  lak'adive,  ISLAIfDS,  a  group 
of  thirteen  islands  and  coral  reefs  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  near  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  India,  eight  of  which  are  inhabited.  They 
arc  politically  attached  to  British  India  and 
are  populated  by  a  Mohammedan  race  of 
mixed  Arab  and  Hindu  descent.  The  islands 
occupy  an  area  of  about  eighty  square  miles, 
and  lie  so  low  in  the  sea  that  they  would 
hardly  be  seen  but  for  their  cocoanut  groves. 
The  chief  products  are  copra  and  cocoanut 
fiber,  though  in  some  parts,  where  the  overly- 
ing coral  has  been  removed,  pulse,  vegetables 
and  bananas  are  grown. 

The  islandeiB  are  daring  sailors;  the  com- 
merce is  conducted  almost  entirely  in  native 
boats,  the  surrounding  reefs  making  navigation 
dangerous  for  ocean  vessels.  Rice,  the  princi- 
pal food  of  the  islandere,  is  imported.  The 
women  manufacture  coir,  from  which  matting 
is  made  (see  Cocoanut),  while  the  men  devote 
themselves  to  boat  building  and  trading  with 
the  mainland.    The  population  ia  about  10,3(X). 

The  Laccadive  Islands  are  in  almost  every 
respect  similar  to  the  Maldive  group,  farther 

LACE,  a  delicate  and  ornamental  network 
usually  made  of  linen  or  cotton  threads,  but 
sometimes   of  silk.     The    word    received    Ha 
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present  application  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
before  this  it  was  descriptive  of  the  cord  used 
to  lace  articles  of  clothing,  and  of  gold  and 
other  fancy  braids  used  for  trimming.  The 
most  ancient  specimens  of  lace  in  existence  are 
the  hair  and  breast  nets  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  which  date  as  far  back  as  2500  B.C. 
There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  hand-made 
lace,  each  of  which  contains  many  varieties; 
these  are  needle-point  lace,  and  bobbin,  or 
pillow,  lace.  A  great  deal  of  lace  is  now  made 
by  machinery,  but  this,  of  course,  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  exquisitely  designed  and  deli- 
cately beautiful  hand-made  varieties. 

Needle-Point  Lace.  In  the  needle-point 
process  a  needle  and  a  single  thread  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  work  is  developed  mesh  by 
mesh,  each  mesh  being  completed  before  the 
next  is  begun.  Under  this  head  are  included 
Guipure,  Venetian  point,  the  French  laces  of 
Alengon  and  Argentan,  Brussels  Rose,  Portu- 
guese and  Maltese  point.  Brussels  point  dif- 
fers from  the  Venetian  and  French  needle  laces 
chiefly  in  the  use  of  a  plain  instead  of  a  but- 
ton-hole stitch.  Spanish  point  was  at  one  time 
very  popular,  but  the  industry  declined  owing 
to  the  large  quantities  of  Flemish  lace  im- 
ported into  Spain.  Specimens  of  this  lace  pro- 
duced by  Spanish  convents  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  similar  to 
Venetian  point.  Point  d'Angleterre  is  another 
name  for  Flemish  lace.  In  the  oldest  forms 
of  point  lace  there  was  a  foundation  of  fine 
linen,  with  a  network  of  threads  attached  to 
a  light  frame,  the  patterns  being  worked  with 
the  button-hole  stitch  upon  these  threads  and 
into  the  linen  foundation.  When  the  work  was 
completed,  the  foundation  was  entirely  hidden 
by  the  design.  The  foundation  outside  the 
pattern  was  then  cut  away,  and  the  designs 
joined  together  by  threads. 

The  Bobbin,  or  Pillow  Process.  This  form 
of  lace  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  1561. 
This  variety  of  lace  is  made  by  working  the 
design  over  a  parchment  pattern  upon  a  cush- 
ion or  pillow,  the  threads  being  wound  upon 
bobbins.  The  figure  is  then  made  by  looping 
the  threads  around  the  pins  to  form  the  open- 
work or  net  part  of  this  form  of  lace.  Among 
the  more  important  bobbin  laces  are  Brussels 
(both  Saxony  and  Flemish),  Mechlin,  Lille, 
Chantilly,  Valenciennes,  Honiton  and  Irish 
lace.  The  Mechlin  laces  are  made  in  Mechlin, 
Antwerp  and  Lierre.  Ordinary  Mechlin  and 
Brussels  pillow  laces  are  made  with  a  hex- 
agonal mesh.    The  Lille  laces  are  of  a  simple 


pattern,  outlined  by  a  thick  thread.  The 
Chantilly  laces  are  also  of  simple  coDstruction, 
and  are  highly  regarded,  especially  in  black. 
Valenciennes  was  probably  the  most  important 
pillow  lace  manufactured  in  Belgium  prior  to 
the  Grerman  invasion  in  1914,  and  that  made  at 
Ypres  was  of  a  particularly  fine  quality.  Its 
chief  characteristics  are  elegance  of  design, 
beauty  of  background  and  uniformity  of  tis- 
sue. The  mesh,  which  is  diamond-shaped  and 
closely  plaited,  is  without  twisted  sides. 

Honiton  is  the  best  known  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  English  pillow  laces.  It  is,  to 
some  extent,  similar  to  Brussels,  but  has  more 
individuality.  The  beautiful  Irish  lace  is  made 
at  Limerick,  and  is  highly  valued.  The  lace 
industry  of  Russia  is  said  to  have  developed 
in  the  seventeenth  century  after  a  visit  of 
Peter  the  Great  to  Paris,  and  the  Russian  varie- 
ties are  therefore  of  French  origin. 

Machine-Made  Laces.  The  various  kinds  of 
manufactured  lace  are  largely  made  from  cot- 
ton, although  a  fiber  called  ramie  has  been 
satisfactorily  employed. 

Nearly  every  kind  of  hand-made  lace  can 
be  copied  so  perfectly  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  imitations  from  the 
genuine.  While  the  enormous  output  and 
cheapness  of  machine  lace  have  brought  it 
within  reach  of  all  classes,  it  is  said  that  the 
demand  for  the  hand-made  varieties  has  not 
declined. 

The  first  crude  form  of  a  lace  machine  was 
invented  in  1758,  and  a  lace  was  at  once  pro- 
duced in  imitation  of  Brussels.  A  really  prac- 
tical device  was  not  brought  out  until  1809. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  ma- 
chinery used  in  making  fish  nets.  sxjl 

Consult  Jackson's  Hand-Made  Lace;  Mincoff 
and  Marriage's  PUXovo  Laoe;  Jourdaln's  Old  Lace; 
Clifford's  Lace  Dictionary, 

LACE-BARK  TREE,  a  curious  tree  for  i^^ch 
the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  find  various 
uses.  The  inner  bark,  made  up  of  very  strong 
fibers,  consists  of  several  layers,  which  after 
soaking  may  be  easily  separated  into  weblike 
sheets  of  ''lace."  This  the  women  use  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  it  is  said  that  Charies  11 
of  England  was  presented  with  a  collar  and 
frills  made  from  it.  Ropes,  matting,  whips  and 
other  articles  are  also  made  from  the  fiber  and 
used  largely  in  the  Indies. 

LACE- WINGED  FLIES,  a  family  of  insects 
whose  wings  are  lacelike,  somewhat  resembling 
gauze  on  an  open-work  frame.  Tli^  have 
yellow     een  bodies  and  feed  upon  smaller  flies 


and  insect  eggs.  Their  eggs  are  grouped  os 
oD  a  stem,  to  protect  them  from  worms,  aod 
the  larvae   (young)   spin  themselves  a.  queer 


LACE- WINGED  FLIES 
(a)  Adult,  ihree-founlia  nntural  slie ;   ib)   Ihe 
crub.  nbouc  one-half  xlze :    (c)   Ih«  adult,  maso- 
ned about  one  and  on«- fourth  times. 

little  cocoon  with  a  lid  that  opens  to  let  them 
out  when  they  become  flies. 

LACHINE,  lah  sheen',  a  suburb  of  Montreal. 
in  Jacques  Curtier  Counly,  Quebec.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  island  of  Montreal  and  on  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River,  eight  miles  southwest 
of  Montreal,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
the  Lachine  Canal.  Lachine  is  the  eastern 
terminus  for  steamers  plying  between  Ottawa, 
Kingston,  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  Railway 
transportation  is  provided  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Canadian  Pacific  railways,  and  electric 
lines  extend  to  Montreal.  The  name  La  Chine 
(China)  was  given  the  place  in  1G69,  in  derision 
of  the  first  settlers,  who  had  hoped  to  reach 
China  by  way  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River. 
In  1689  the  place  was  burned  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  massacred  by  the  Iroquois  Indians. 
It  was  rebuilt  and  incorporated  as  a  toivn  in 
1872  and  as  a  city  in  1909.  The  population  ia 
chiefly  Canadian.  In  1911  it  was  10,699;  in 
1916  it  was  estimated  at  14,000. 

Though  primarily  a  residential  stiburb  of 
Montreal,  Lachine  is  al^o  important  commer- 
cially and  industrially.  Through  the  Lachine 
Canal,  which  was  constructed  to  avoid  the 
Lachine  Rapids  in  the  Saint  Lawrence  River, 
the  city  becomes  the  receiving  and  shipping 
point  for  all  the  water  commerce  between 
Montreal  and  the  West.  The  enormous  hydro- 
electric power  generated  here  by  the  current 
of  the  Samt  Lawrence  River  supplies  Montreal 
and  the  vicinity  with  power  for  manufacture 
and  other  purposes.  The  largest  industrial 
establishments  in  Lachine  are  electric  light 
plants,  steel  mills,  foundries,  car-  and  boat- 
building plants  and  breweries.  A.i.fi3. 
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LACHLAN,  lakk'lan,  a  river  in  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  a  tributary  of  the  Murray, 
which  with  its  branches  forms  the  only  large 
river  system  of  the  continent.  It  rises  in  the 
Blue  Mountains,  flows  southwest  into  the 
Murrumbidgee,  which  joins  the  Murray,  empty- 
ing into  Encounter  Bay.  The  Lachlan  is  about 
TOO  miles  long  and  furnishes  moisture  to  the 
grassy  plains  through  which  it  flows  and  on 
which  great  numbers  of  sheep  are  raised. 

LACHRYHAL,  lak'nmal,  GLANDS  are  the 
tear  glands  leading  to  the  eyes.  The  phrase  is 
from  the  Latin  lacrima,  meaning  tear,  and 
glans,  meaning  acorn.  The  glands  are  two 
small  bodies  each  the  site  of  an  almond,  lying 
in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  cavities 
which  hold  the  eyes.  They  secrete  fluid  which 
ia  carried  to  the  eye  by  eight  ducts  which  lead 
to  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  thin,  fine  membrane 
that  lines  the  lid  and  from  there  passes  over 
the  ball  of  the  eye.  The  continual  motion  of 
the  eyelid  effects  an  unnoticeable  washing  of 
the  eye,  freeing  it  of  duat  and  foreign  bodies. 
This  fluid  next  passes  through  two  small  open- 
ings in  the  lower  lids  into  the  lachrymal  canals, 
and  down  the  lachrymal  ducts  into  the  lower 
portion  of  the  nose.  An  unusual  secretion  of 
moisture,  on  account  of  irritation  of  the  eye 
or  through  excessive  emotion,  overflows  the 
lower  lid  as  tears.  j.h.k. 

LACKAWANNA,  lakawahn'a,  a  small  river 
rising  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  whose  valley  are  found  the  largest 
and  most  important  anthracite  coal  beds  in 
the  United  States.  It  flows  foj-  about  fifty 
miles  through  narrow  defiles  formed  by  the 
Shawnee  and  Moosic  mountains,  emptying  into 
the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Pitts- 
ton.  All  along  its  banks  are  great  rolling  mills, 
collieries  and  blast  tumaces. 

LACKAWANNA,  N.  Y..  &  city  in  Erie 
County,  noted  for  ila  steel  industry.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Lake  Erie  coast  of  the  state, 
five  miles  south  of  Buffalo,  by  rail.  Albany 
is  300  miles  east,  directly  across  the  state,  and 
New  York  is  450  miles  southeast.  The  city  is 
served  by  the  New  York  Central,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  railways,  and  by  trac- 
tion lines.  Lackawanna  was  incorporated  in 
1909,  when  it  adopted  the  commission  form  of 
government.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Americans,  with  a  mixture  of  Poles,  Irish  and 
Hungarians ;  the  population  increased  from 
14,549  in  1910  to  16,346  in  1915  (state  ceoaus). 
The  area  of  the  city  is  four  square  miles. 
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Besides  steel  plants,  which  employ  from 
8,000  to  10,000  men,  the  city  has  extensive 
bridge  works,  coking  plants  and  blast  furnaces. 
The  noteworthy  buildings  are  those  of  Saint 
Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  Saint  John's  Pro- 
tectory, Moses  Taylor  HoBpitnl,  the  city  hall 
and  the  high  school.  South  Park  is  a  feature 
of  interest.  d.b.m. 

LACOHBE,  lakohm',  a  town  in  Alberta,  in 
the  south-central  part  of  the  province.  It  is . 
on  the  Catgary-EdinoDton  branch  of  the  Chdo- 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  eighty-one  miles  south  of 
Edmonton,  thirty-eight  miles  south  of  Wetas- 
kiwiD  and  HS  miles  north  of  Calgary,  and  is 
also  the  western  terminus  of  the  Moose  Jaw- 
Lacombe  branch.  Lacombe  is  the  center  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  a  fact  indicated  by 
the  grain  elevators,  flour  mills,  creamery  and 
farm  implement  distributors,  which  are  its  chief 
commercial  establishments.  It  has  a  Domin- 
ion experimental  farm,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Alberta  Industrial  College,  with  nearly  300 
students.  On  Gull  Lake,  a  popular  summer 
resort  eight  miles  north  of  Lacombe,  are  sev- 
eral hotels  and  many  summer  cottages.  Popu- 
lation in  1911,  1,020;  in  1916,  about  1,800. 

LACONIA,   lako'nia,   in   ancient   times   the 
most  important  division  of  Southern  Greece, 
or  the  Peloponnesus,  famed  as  the  country  of 
the  Spartans.    It  lay  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  was  bounded 
on   the  west  by 
Messenia  and  on 
the  north  by  Ar- 
cadia and   Argo- 
lis.      Its    eastern 


uthe 


washed     by    the 

Mediterranean 

Sea.    Through  its 

central    part    ex-  LACONIA 

tended  the  deep  valley  of  the  Eurotas  River, 

which  gave  to  this  region  the  name  "Hollow 

I^cedaemon."    Sparta,  capital  city  of  Laconia, 

was    situated    in    the    western    part.      In    the 

Homeric   poems   Laconia   is   described   as   the 

realm  of   Menelaus,  husband   of  the  beautiful 

Helen  of  Troy.    For  the  history  of  the  country, 

see  the  article  Sparta. 

Modern  Laconia  is  a  political  division  of 
Greece,  having  a  population  of  about  62,000. 

LACOmA,  N.  H.,  the  county  seat  of  Belknap 
County,  is  a  summer  resort  and  manufacturing 
city  in  the  mountainous  lake  region  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state.    Mount  Belknap,  one 
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of  the  White  Mountains,  is  six  miles  distant. 
The  city  is  built  along  both  banks  of  the 
Winnepesaukee  River  between  Lake  Winnes- 
quam  to  the  southwest  and  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee, northwest.  Concord  is  twenty-seven 
miles  south  and  west  and  Boston  is  103  miles 
south.  The  city  is  served  by  two  branches  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  by  an  elec- 
tric line  to  the  Weirs,  and  is  a  port  for  pleas- 
ure boats  and  timber  rafts  on  the  lakes.  The 
area  of  the  city  is  fifteen  square  miles.  The 
population,  which  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
French  Canadian,  was  10,183  in  1910  and  11.528 
in  1916,  by  Federal  estimate. 

The  cool  climat«,  beautiful  lake  and  moun- 
tain scenery  and  opportunities  for  fishing  and 
boating  attract  many  people  in  the  summer. 
Opecbee  and  several  other  small  parks  and  an 
athletic  field  are  places  of  interest.  The  pub- 
lic institutions  include  the  Gale  Memorial 
library,  the  state  school  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren and  a  home  for  the  aged.  The  New 
Hampshire  state  fish  hatchery  is  located  here. 
The  construction  of  a  Federal  building  was  bo- 
gun  in  1916. 

Good  water  power  has  attracted  a  number 
of  large  manufactories.  The  Laconia  Car  Com- 
pany employs  nearly  1,200  men;  the  producing 
capacity  is  one  passenger  car  a  day  and  one 
freight  car  an  hour.  There  is  an  extensive 
lumber  business.  More  than  4,000  pairs  of 
hosiery  are  produced  daily  by  the  city's  hosieij" 
mills.  Other  manufactured  products  are  yam, 
knitting  machines,  needles,  sashes  and  blinds, 
axles,  paper  boxes  and  gas  and  gasoline  en- 
gines. 

A  group  of  En^ish  people  from  the  southern 
part  of  New  Hamp^ire  settled  Laconia  in 
1780-1782.  The  place  was  incorporated  in  1S52 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1893.  tm. 

LACQtlEB,  lak'er,  WABE,  a  beautiful  prod- 
uct from  the  Far  East,  is  made  by  application 
of  many  successive  coats  of  a  varnish  called 
lacquer  to  any  object  from  a  match  box  to  a 
bridge.  In  Japan  Urnqver  is  the  sap  of  the 
UTMshi  tree;  in  China  and  other  countries  it 
is  generally  he  (which  see).  The  Japanese, 
who  excel  in  the  brilliancy,  beauty  of  design 
and  durability  of  their  ware,  learned  the  art 
from  the  Chinese,  probably  in  the  sixlii  cen- 
tury. A  piece  of  Japanese  lacquer  ware  has 
perhaps  thirty-five  thin  coatings  of  black  lac- 
quer, each  dried  and  highly  polished  before 
the  application  of  the  next,  on  a  foundation 
of  wood  sometimes  as  thin  as  paper.  The 
decorab^B  dnw  tbeir  pictuiea  with  powders  of 
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gold,  silver  and  colors,  and  cover  them  with  a 
protecting  coat  of  transparent  lacquer. 

The  best  work  is  exceedingly  artistic,  and  so 
durable  that  a  lacquered  door  may  be  in  daily 
use  for  centuries  without  deterioration.  A 
collection  of  lacquer  ware  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  Vienna  exhibition  of  1873  was 
recovered  from  a  sunken  ship ;  the  ancient  arti- 
cles, more  carefully  made  than  the  modem, 
were  unharmed.  Like  painting,  lacquer  ware 
is  often  extremely  valuable  for  its  artistic  ex- 
cellence. 

LACROSSE,  lakross* y  the  national  game  of 
Canada,  taken  over  from  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  North.  As  originally  played  by  the  In- 
dians it  was  a  truly  Homeric  game;  the  war- 
riors of  two  tribes  contended  in  full  war  paint, 
and  as  many  as  1,000  players  are  said  to  have 
participated. 

Lacrosse  as  it  is  played  to-day  is  not  unlike 
football,  the  object  being  to  carry  or  drive  a 
small  India  rubber  sphere  between  the  enemy's 
goal  posts.  The  crosse,  with  which  the  ball  is 
driven  or  carried  down  the  field,  is  formed 
of  a  pliable  hickory  staff  bent  into  a  hook  at 
the  top  to  serve  as  a  frame  for  a  network  of 
rawhide  or  gut,  not  unlike  a  tennis  racket  but 
much  longer.  The  goals  are  set  up  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  100  to  150  yards  apart,  the  goal 
posts  being  six  feet  high  and  the  same  distance 
apart.  Each  side,  consisting  of  twelve  players, 
stniggles  to  send  the  ball  through  the  enemy's 
goal  posts  as  often  as  possible  in  the  two  pe- 
riods of  play.  The  ball  itself  may  be  kicked 
or  driven  with  the  crosse,  but  long  drives  are 
rather  infrequent,  the  ball  being  advanced 
most  commonly  on  the  crosse  and  passed  from 
player  to  player.  Canada  has  a  National 
Lacrosse  Association,  founded  in  1867,  and  sev- 
eral colleges  of  the  United  States  have  organ- 
ized a  league  of  lacrosse  clubs. 

Books  containing  the  rules  of  this  game  may 
be  purchased  at  any  stationer's  shop  for  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents.  w.c. 

LA  CROSSE,  Wis.,  an  important  manufac- 
turing city,  the  center  of  a  prosperous  dairy 
and  stock-raising  section,  and  the  county  seat 
of  La  Crosse  County.  It  is  situated  on  the 
southwest  border  of  the  state,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  the  point  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Black  and  La  Crosse  rivers.  Five 
railway  lines  serve  the  city — the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee it  Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
the  Gncn  Bay  &  Western  and  the  La  Crosse 
&  South  Kastern.    These  with  the  river  afiford 


admirable  transportation  facilities.  A  fine 
wagon  bridge  spans  the  Mississippi.  In  1910 
the  population  was  30,417;  it  had  increased  to 
31,677  in  1916  (Federal  estimate).  The  area 
of  the  city  is  nine  and  one-half  square  miles. 

La  Crosse  lies  in  a  region  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  noted  for  beautiful  scenery;  here 
the  bluffs  nse  to  a  height  of  600  feet  above  the 
river.  The  Black  River,  from  the  great  forests 
of  the  north,  mingles  here  with  the  "Father  of 
Waters."  The  valley  of  the  La  Crosse  River  is 
an  outlet  for  commerce  to  the  east,  and  the 
Root  River,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  from 
the  west,  just  below  the  city,  makes  the  fertile 
sections  of  Lower  Minnesota  and  Northern 
Iowa  easily  accessible. 

La  Crosse  is  an  important  tobacco  market, 
and  has  a  large  wholesale  trade;  the  annual 
output  of  its  lumber  mills  is  about  300,000,000 
feet  of  sawed  lumber.  In  addition,  there  are 
large  rubber  mills  employing  625  people  and 
making  13,000  pairs  of  shoes  daily;  pearl-but- 
ton works,  plow  works,  flour  mills,  gasoline- 
engine  works,  cracker  factories,  candy  factories, 
knitting  mills,  garment  factories  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  manufactories.  The  city  also 
ships  large  quantities  of  seeds. 

Among  the  notable  buildings  are  a  $100,000 
Federal  building,  a  state  normal  school  which 
cost  $250,000,  a  $200,000  high  school,  a  $125,- 
000  manual  training  school  and  a  large  public 
library  containing  25,000  volumes,  the  gift 
of  ex-Governor  Washburn.  A  United  States 
weather  bureau  and  a  United  States  fish  sta- 
tion are  located  here.  La  Crosse  is  the  see 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  There  are 
four  parks,  one  of  which,  Pettibone  Park,  is 
on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  site  of  La  Crosse  was  visited  by  Father 
Hennepin  as  early  as  1680,  but  a  permanent 
settlement  was  not  made  until  1841.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1851  and  as  a  city 
in  1856.  A  revised  charter  was  granted  in 
1891.  The  site  was  known  as  Prairie  La  Crosse, 
from  the  Indian  custom  of  meeting  there  to 
play  the  game  of  lacrosse.  cs.vji. 

LACTEALS,  lak'tealz  (from  the  Latin  lac- 
teus,  meaning  milky)  ^  is  the  name  applied  to 
numerous  tiny  vessels  of  the  small  intestines, 
whose  function  is  to  convey  the  milklike  fluid 
called  chyle  (which  see),  during  the  process 
of  digestion,  to  the  blood.  The  lacteals  origi- 
nate in  small  projections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  the  villi,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  lacteal  vessel  or  network  of  vessels. 
The  lacteals  communicate  with  larger  branches 
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located  in  the  outer  coats  of  the  intestine, 
uniting  finally  to  form  large  tnmks  which  end 
in  the  thoracic  duct.  The  latter  tube  nms  up- 
ward clost*  to  the  backbone  and  communicates 
with  the  left  subclavian  vein.  Through  this 
duct  and  the  subclavian  vein  the  nutritive  food 
material  contained  in  the  chyle  is  carried  from 
the  lacteals  into  the  general  circulation.  See 
TiioRAcir  Duct;  Digestion.  j.h.k. 

LACTIC,  lak'tik,  ACID,  from  the  Latin  lac, 
meaning  viilk,  is  the  name  applied  to  several 
acids  containing  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
the  mo.st  important  of  which,  ordinary  lactic 
acid,  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  sour 
milk.  It  is  this  acid  which  is  developed  in 
cream  when  it  is  "ripened"  in  preparation  for 
churning  (see  HrxTER).  In  a  pure  state  it  has 
the  form  of  a  transparent,  colorless,  syruplike 
liquid,  and  is  a  i)roduct  of  fermentation  (which 
see).  In  the  body  it  is  found  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  and  in  the  brain  and  muscles. 
A  watery  solution  containing  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  lactic  acid  is  a  well-known  drug,  some- 
times used  in  dissolving  the  membrane  in  cases 
of  diphtheria,  and  in  the  treatment  of  stomach 
disorders.  Sarcolactic  acid,  a  substance  having 
the  same  chemical  composition  as  ordinary 
lactic  acid,  is  found  in  the  blood  and  is  an 
important  constituent  of  muscular  tissue. 

LADING,  laid'ing,  Bill  of.  See  Bill  of 
Lading. 

LADOGA,  lah*dohga,  Europe's  largest  lake, 
situated  in  Northwestern  Russia,  forty  miles  east 
of  Petrograd.  It  is  7,(XX)  square  miles  in  area, 
or  nearly  one-fourth  as  large  as  Lake  Superior. 
It  is  the  terminal  point  of  the  system  of  waters 
which  connects  the  Caspian  Sea  with  the  Gulf 
of  Finland;  this  makes  Lake  Ladoga  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  navigation.  As  it  is 
dangerous  for  small  cnift  on  account  of  its 
rocks  and  shallows,  several  canals  have  been 
constructed  along  its  southern  and  southeastern 
short^s,  upon  which  thousands  of  vessels  sail 
each  year.  Its  waters  abound  in  fish.  The 
chief  towns  upon  its  shores  are  Schlusselburg, 
a  celebrated  fortress,  and  Novaya  Ladoga,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Volkhov  River. 

LADRONE,  la  drone ',  ISLANDS,  a  group  of 
sixteen  islamis  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  lie  east  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Caro- 
lina Islands,  and  were  discovered  by  Magellan 
in  1521,  who  named  them  Ladrones,  the  Span- 
ish word  meaning  robbtrs,  because  of  the 
thievish  habits  of  the  natives.  In  the  seven- 
teenth ceutur>-  Jesuit  missionaries  named 
them  Mariana,  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 


but  the  first  name  has  been  retained  b}' 
geographers.  Eight  of  the  islands  are  inhab- 
ited, the  bulk  of  the  population  being  of  Fili- 
pino extraction.  The  area  of  the  entire  group 
is  about  420  square  miles,  one-third  that  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island.  Rice,  sugar,  maixe, 
coffee  and  tobacco  are  cultivated;  breadfruit 
and  cocoanut  trees  are  native  to  the  soil.  There 
are  few  animals  of  any  description  on  the 
islands.  The  climate  is  humid,  but  warm  and 
healthful. 

Guam,  the  largest  of  the  islands,  belongs  to 
the  United  States;  the  others  were  sold  by 
Spain  to  Germany  in  1899.  The  population  of 
the  German  group  is  less  than  3,000.  During 
the  War  of  the  Nations  (which  see)  the  La- 
drone  Islands  were  occupied  by  the  Japanese. 
See  Guam. 

LADYBIRD,  la' di  bird,  the  name  applied  to 
a  large  family  of  little  beetles  because  of  their 
shapely  bodies  and  attractive  coloring.  These 
beetles  are  rounded  or  convex  in  form  and  often 
bright  red  or  yellow,  with  black,  red,  white  or 
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(a)  Lar^*a;  (b)  pupa:  (c)  adult  insect.  These 
are  much  enlarged,  id)  Full-grown  ladybird, 
only  slightly  enlarged. 

yellow  spots.  The  ladybirds  feed  chiefly  on 
plant  lice  and  scale  insects,  for  the  destruction 
of  which  they  are  highly  regarded  by  fruit- 
growers. 

LADYSMITH,  la' di smith,  a  town  of  NcMtb- 
em  Natal,  South  Africa,  the  scene  of  a  memor- 
able siege  during  the  South  African  War.  It  is 
the  third  largest  to^n  in  the  district,  and  is  on 
the  Klip  River,  at  the  junction  of  two  railwmys. 
322  miles  southeast  of  Pretoria.  Ladysmith 
was  founded  in  1S51  and  named  after  Lady 
Smith,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Smith,  then  governor 
of  Cape  Colon>'.  In  1848  a  party  of  Dutch 
farmers  who  had  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  across  the  Drakensberg  Mountains 
had  their  camp  on  the  site  of  the  town  and 
were  induced  by  the  go\-emor  to  remain.  The 
growth  of  the  settlement  increased  with  the 
opening  of  the  railroad  from  Durban  in  1886 
and  its  subsequent  extension  to  Johanneabut]^ 
In  the  Boer  War,  in  1809,  Ladysmith  waa  the 
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center  of  the  atniegle,  9,000  British  troops 
under  Sir  Geo^ie  White  sustaining  a  siofte  of 
118  days,  until  relieved  by  General  Buller  on 

February  28,  1900.  The  town  has  railway 
shopa,  electric  lights,  schooU  and  churches.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Ladysmith. 
Population,  1911,  5,340. 

LADYSHITH,  a  city  in  British  Columbia,  on 
the  east  shore  of  Vancouver  Island.  It  is  on 
the  Esquiraalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway  (now  part 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  system),  fifty-eight 
miles  northwest  of  Victoria  and  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Nanaimo.  The  Canadian  Pacific  oper- 
ates a  ferry  for  freight  tmins  between  Van- 
couver, on  the  mainland,  and  Ladysmith.  A 
large  copper  smetter,  shingle  mill,  boat-building 
plant  and  aerated  water  works  are  the  princi- 
pal industrial  establishments.  Oyster  cultiva- 
tion is  an  important  pursuit,  and  there  are 
large  coal  mines  near  by.  Ladysmith  has  had 
a  rapid  growth  since  1901,  when  its  population 
was  only  700;  in  1911  it  was  3;295,  and  in  1916 
about  3,800. 

LADY'S    SLIPPER,    a   group   of    beautiful 
plants  belonging  to  the  orchid  family,  whose 
name    has    been   given    them    because    of    the 
large,  inflated  lip 
of  the  corolla. 
which    bears  a 
curious  resem- 
blance to  a  slip- 
per    They  are 
found  throughout 


world,  except  ii 
Africa  and  Aus 
tralia.  About  tci 

been  identified  ii 
North  America 
Among  these  ar 


the 


link 


fiower,    01 

lady's  slippir,  the 
yellow  mocca.'in 
flowfr,  and  the 
showy  lady's  alip- 

flated  while  lip  is 
marked  with  pur- 
See  OncHiD. 

LA  FAKGE,  tatakrzh',  Joa.v  (1835-1910),  an 
American  painter  who  worked  with  equal  suc- 
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cess  in  oil,  water  colors,  on  wood  and  on  glass. 
His  subjects  included  flowers,  religious  themes, 
portraits  and  landscapes.  He  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  and  studied  in  Paris.  After  the 
completion  of  the  mural  decorations  for  Trin- 
ity Church,  Boston,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  glass-painting  and  window-designing.  To- 
gether with  Saint  Gaudens  he  designed  the 
King  sepulchral  monument  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
"He  executed  glass  church  windows  and  deco- 
rated many  churches  in  various  large  American 
cities.  A  notable  example  of  his  work  in  mural 
decoration  may  be  seen  in  the  Minnesota  State 
Capitol,  Saint  Paul. 

His  finest  work  is  the  large  altarpiece  in 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York  City, 
executed  in  1887.  The  Arrival  oj  the  Magi  is 
one  of  his  best-known  paintings.  His  trip  to 
Japan  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
resulted  in  the  completion  of  innumerable 
water-color  sketches  of  native  life  and  scenes. 
La  Farge  wrote  many  valuable  articles  on  art 
for  the  leading  periodicals.  His  greatest  con- 
tributions to  art  outside  of  his  mural  paintings 
were  his  successful  experiments  in  glass-cut- 
ting, painting  and  designing.  In  certain  phases 
of  this  work  he  has  not  been  surpassed. 

LAFAYETTE,  Uthjayet',  Ind.,  the  county 
seat  of  Tippecanoe  County,  seventy-four  miles 
by  rail  northwest  of  Indianapolis,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state.  It  is  on  the  Wabash 
River  and  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  Saint  Louis,  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  and  the 
Wabash  railroads.  The  city  has  electric  inter- 
urban  service.  In  1910  the  population  was 
20,018^  in  1916  it  was  21,286  (Federal  estimate). 
The  area  of  the  city  is  six  and  one-half  square 

Lafayette  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Wabash 
River,  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding plains.  It  is  the  seat  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity (which  see),  and  has  a  county  court- 
house, city  hall,  public  library,  high  school, 
Wabash  Valley  Sanitarium  (Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventist).  Saint  Eliiabeth  and  Home  hospitals. 
Saint  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Indiana 
State  Soldiers'  Home,  which  provides  also  for 
the  wives  and  widows  of  soldiera. 

Lafayette  is  the  market  for  a  rich  surround- 
ing agricultural  country.  It  has  an  important 
horse  market,  pork-packing  plants,  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  and  manufactories  of  soap, 
flour,  paper,  strawboard,  cardboard,  wagons  and 
farming  implements,  automobile  accessories  snd 
electric  meters  and  transformen. 
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The  present  city  is  five  miles  northeast  of 
the  site  of  the  old  Miami  Indian  village,  Onia- 
tanoD,  where  the  French  built  a  fort  in  1720. 
This  was  probably  the  first  military  post  estab- 
lished in  Indiana.  About  seven  miles  north 
of  the  city  the  Indians  were  defeated  by  Gen- 
eral Harrison  in  the  famous  Battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe. The  battleground  is  marked  by  a  fine 
granite  shaft,  and  ia  now  the  property  of  the 
State.  Lafayette  was  settled  in  1820,  and  waa 
incorporated  in  1S54. 

LAFAYETTE,  Marie  Jean  Paul  Yveb  Roch 
Git£EBT  DU  MoTiER,  Marquis  de  (1757-1834),  a 
famous    French    soldier    and    statesman,    who 
holds  in  the  affections  of  the  American  people 
a  place  as  high  as  do  the  heroes  of  their  own 
country.    He  was 
bora  in  the  castle 
of  Chavagnac,  in 
Auvergne,  Sep- 
tember   6,'    1757, 
and  was  left  an 
orphan    in    pos- 
session of  large 
estates,  when  but 
thirteen  years  of 
age.     When  sev- 
enteen years  old 
he    married    and 

entered  the  .rmy,  marQUIS  DE  LAFAYETTE 
and  three  years  later,  fired  by  youthful  enthu- 
siasm for  the  new  republic  proclaimed  in 
America,  set  out  with  eleven  companions  in 
a  ship  fitted  out  by  himself,  to  offer  his  serv- 
ices to  the  colonists, 

A  Youthful  Major -General.  He  was  at  once 
made  a  major-general  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary army,  and  in  spite  of  his  youth,  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of 
Washington's  staff.  At  no  time  did  he  com- 
mand a  large  force,  but  in  every  position  in 
which  he  was  placed  be  showed  great  courage 
and  developed  unusual  military  skill.  .  At 
Brandywiue,  at  Barren  Hill  and  under  Lee  at 
Monmouth  (see  Monmovth,  Battle  of)  be 
won  well-desened  praise,  but  in  1779  felt  com- 
pelled to  return  to  France,  for  against  his  own 
country   England  had  declared  war. 

After  performing  notable  service  at  home 
for  the  colonists  by  enlisting  French  s>'mpalhy, 
securing  rcenforcements  of  soldiers  and  financial 
assistance,  he  returned  in  May,  1780,  to 
America.  He  wus  a  member  of  the  court  of 
officers  who  tried  Major  Andre  (see  Andre, 
John)  and  condemned  him  to  death.  His 
most  distinguished  military  service  was  against 
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Benedict  Arnold  in  Virginia  in  17S1,  and  in  the 
campaigns  against  Comwallis,  which  led  up  to 
the  decisive  battle  of  Yorictown.  For  hia  part 
in  the  victory  of  Yorktown,  which  practicaUy 
decided  the  war,  he  received  the  public  thanks 
of  his  great  commander-in-chief.  See  Revolv- 
TioNABY  Was  in  Auebica. 

Later  Viaita  to  America.  Lafayette  revisited 
America  twice,  in  1781  and  a«Bin  in  1824-182S, 
and  both  times  was  received  with  the  most 
cordial  enthusiasm  and  affecticm.  The  Utter 
visit  was,  in  fact,  in  the  nature  of  a  triumphal 
progress,  for  Lafayette's  firm  support  of  demo- 
cratic principles  in  Fnmce  had  increased  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  America.  Coo- 
gresa  voted  him  a  grant  of  S200;000  and  a  town- 
ship of  land  in  Florida.  He  was  sent  home  on 
a  new  vessel  named  the  Brandyinine,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  first  battle  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  in  America.  During  the  years  that 
have  since  passed  twenty-tiiree  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States,  besides  many  coun- 
ties, have  been  named  in  his  honor. 

A  Beformet  at  Boma.  On  his  return  to 
France  in  1782  Lafayette  at  once  showed  his 
desire  for  reform.  In  1787  he  was  called  to  the 
Assembly  of  Notables,  and  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  calling  of  the  States-General 
and  its  transformation  into  the  National 
Assembly.  In  that  body  he  presented  a  decla- 
ration of  rights  based  on  the  Declantion  of 
Independence  of -the  American  coloniea.  After 
the  Bastille  (which  see)  had  fallen  he  was  made 
commander-in-<Jiief  of  the  National  Guard, 
which  be  did  much  to  orpniie  on  an  efficieat 
basis.  It  was  he  who  proposed  the  tricolor 
cockade,  and  he  who  saved  the  Uvea  of  the 
king  and  queen,  Louia  XVI  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Ver- 
sailles.   See  I^BNCH  BnoLnnoM. 

Influence  Lost  and  Kagaiaad.  But  the  period 
of  his  great  influence  was  passing,  for  he  man- 
aged to  satisfy  neither  pai^.  His  demand  for 
order  and  moderation  angered  the  radicals;  his 
republican  seal  w(m  him  the  hatred  of  the 
Royalist  party,  and  at  times  his  life  was  in 
danger.  When  war  waa  declared  against 
Austria  and  Prussia  he  waa  placed  in  command 
of  an  army  on  the  frcmtier,  bat  in  August, 
17S2,  the  Jacobins  (iriii^  see)  sent  i 
gers  to  remove  him  tram  him  c 
arrest  him.  £scapin|  from  these,  he  fell  ioto 
the  hands  of  the  Aiabiana,  who  held  him 
prisoner  for  five  jrwa.  Napoleoa  Bonaparte 
(see  Napoleo^c  I)  icaeiued  hia  release,  bnt 
Lafayette  did  not  Imr  tbe  ambitions  at  the 
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first  consul,  during  whoee  period  of  rule  he 
lived  in  retirement. 

In  1815,  when  Napoleon  was  sent  to  Saint 
Helena,  the  monarchy  was  restored  and  Lafay- 
ette took  his  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, where  he  was  always  on  the  Bide  of  the 
Liberalista.  The  revolution  of  1830  enlisted  his 
sympathy;  he  was  one  of  itM  chief  promoters 
and  acted  again  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Eatimate  of  HU  Character.  Lafayette  is  one 
of  the  popular  heroes  for  whom  no  apoiogien 
are  needed,  for  in  all  his  long  public  life  he 
aaid  and  did  nothing  which  could  stain  his 
reputation.  Brave,  disinterested  in  his  motives, 
devoted  to  liberal  ideals  to  the  point  of  sacri- 
ficing his  fortune  to  them,  he  escaped  even  the 
unjust  reproach  which  so  many  good  men  have 
been  forced  to  bear.  a.mcc. 

Consull  Tow«r'a  The  StarguU  de  LatapeUe  In 
l\«  A'lierlcan  Revolution:  Tuckermnn's  Li/e  of 
Lafajietif,  Women  readers  will  bo  Interested, 
also.  In  Crawford's  The  Wile  o/  Lafayette. 

LA   FOLLETTE,    lajol'et,    Robert   Marion 
(1855-         ),  an  American  political  leader,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  group 
of  men  who  have  fought  for  political  progress 
in  government  in  the  United  States.     In  Wia- 
consin,  his  native 
state,  he  led  the 
fight    for   reform, 
and    made    the 
words   "Wiscon- 


Senate,   of   which 
he    has    been     a 

1905,  he  has  been 

of  the  determined  robkBT  M.  LA  I'"OLIJ:tte 

few  who  have  re-  ^^'lyj^.;';^  "j-J'^esT    w  l't''h 

fused  to  be  bound  nimh    '''a<lv;ini.ed"    leglalatlon 

by  party  (rudi-  '"  "'"  '■^"'"' 
tioas  and  ha\e  acted  and  spoken  as  they 
thouKht  bc^t.  A  favorilc  remark  of  his  indi- 
cates his  aims:  "Tlic  great  issue  before  the 
.Ann'rit:in  people  to-day  is  the  control  of  their 
government,"  La  Folictie  is  a  ditficult  man  to 
swerve  from  any  purpose ;  once  his  mind  is 
made  up.  he  liglits  for  his  opinions  with  a 
fnnknchs  an<l  a  vigor  which  earned  for  him 
v'Mrs   ago   the   nickname   "Rattling  Bob." 

He  was  born  at  Primrose,  Wis.,  and  was  left 
fatherless  when  only  a  few  months  old.     As  a 
207 
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boy  and  young  man  he  bore  the  burden  of 
supporting  his  family,  and  at  the  same  time 
succeeded  in  earning  enough  to  pay  for  his 
own  education,  and  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1879.  In  the  year 
following  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  at  once 
opened  his  own  office,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  had  been  elected  district  attorney 
of  Dane  County.  His  success  was  due  partly 
to  a  personal  canvass  of  his  district,  and  partly 
to  his  skill  in  raising  a  distinct  issue  for  his 
campaign. 

After  four  years  as  district  attorney  he  waa 
elected  to  the  national  House  of  Representa-' 
tives.  When  he  took  his  seat  in  1885  he  was 
the  youngest  member  of  the  House,  but  he 
soon  won  Tec(%nition,  not  only  as  a  speaker 
but  as  a  hard  worker  on  committees.  He 
ser\-ed  in  the  House  for  six  yeara,  and  during 
his  last  term,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  had  an  important  part 
in  framing  the  McKinley  Bill  of  1890,  a  high- 
protective  tanB  measure. 

At  the  election  of  1890  La  Follette's  con- 
stituents showed  their  disapproval  of  his 
activities  by  defeating  him.  Then  for  ten  year^ 
he  practiced  law  at  Madison,  but  continued 
to  take  an  active  part  in  Republican  politics. 
About  the  year  1895  he  was  becomii^  recog- 
nized as  the  leader  of  a  group  of  Republicans 
who  were  in  revolt  against  existing  political 
conditions  as  shown  in  local  state  rule.  A^inst 
those  controlling  affairs  La  Follette  took  up  the 
fight  with  characteristic  vigor.  His  ideas  on 
reform  were  outlined  in  two  pamphlets  written 
in  1897— one  called  The  Menace  of  the  Ma- 
chine; the  other.  The  Nomination  oj  Candi- 
dates by  Auislrtxliait  Ballot.  La  Follette's  fol- 
lowera  were  called  the  "Half-Breeds;"  the 
opposing  Republicans  were  the  "Stalwarts." 
Finally,  in  1900,  the  "Half-Breeds"  succeeded 
in  electing  La  Follette  as  governor. 

His  inauguration  was  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  progress  which  made  Wisconsin  for  more 
than  a  decade  the  model  for  political  reform. 
Most  of  the  "advanced"  legislation  was  ui^ed 
by  La  Follette,  and  was  literally  forced  upon 
his  opponents.  Direct  primaries,  equalization 
of  taxation,  control  of  railroad  rates  and  pub- 
licity for  campaign  expenditures  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  reforms  he  achieved.  He  was 
twice  reelected,  but  at  the  beginning  of  his 
third  term,  in  January',  1905,  he  resigned  the 
governorship  to  become  United  States  Senator, 
an  office  to  which  he  was  reiileclcd  in  1911  and 
in  1917. 
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la  spreading  his  ideas  and  urging  others  to 
adopt  them  La  Follette  has  used  cverj'  legiti- 
mate meaas  at  his  commaDd,  Be  has  been  a 
frequent  speaker  aod  has  reached  multitudes 
tlirouich  his  Chautauqua  addresses.  In  1909  he 
cstabli.«hed  a  paper,  La  FoUelte'i  Weekly, 
which  GOOD  won  a  large  circulation.  Hia  promi- 
nence in  Congress  and  before  the  people  led 
to  frequent  mention  of  his  name  aa  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President  in  1908;  in  1912 
he  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  by  Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  in  1916  by  Charles  Evans 
Hughes. 

When  war  with  Germany  was  debated  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  March,  1917,  previous 
to  formal  declaration  of  hostilities,  La  Follette 
was  the  leader  of  a  small  group  of  Senators 
who  attempted  to  defeat  the  government's 
war  program.  WJ.Z. 

LAFONTAIHE,  lafaJuN  ten',  Jean  de  (1621- 
1605),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  poets  of  France. 
He  is  universally  known  through  his  Fables, 
which  appeared  in  1668  and  went  through 
within  a  few  years  a  great  many  editions.  In 
1654  he  published  an  adaptation  of  the  Eunuehus 
of  Terence;  in  1664  his  Tales  appeared,  and  in 
1668  his  Fables  were  published.  He  was  unam- 
bitious, absent-minded,  and  always  ready  to 
accept  the  hospitality  which  was  offered  so 
freely  in  the  provincial  towna  of  France  in  his 
day.  He  made  a  great  many  influential  friends 
through  his  verses,  and  they  provided  for  him 
during  his  sojourn  in  Paris.  He  was  much 
beloved  by  Moli^re,  Boileau  and  Racine  for 
his  simplicity  and  candor  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  many  clever  men  of  Paris.  He 
was  greatly  disliked  by  Louis  XIV,  however, 
who  confirmed  his  nomination  to  the  French 
Academy  with  reluctance. 

LAFONTAIHE,  Sir  Louis  Hippolytg  (1S07- 
1864),  a  Canadian  jurist  and  statesman,  whose 
name  uill  always  be  linked  with  that  of  Robert 
Baldwin  in  the  stniggle  for  responsible  govern- 
ment. Lafontaino  in  Lower  Canada  and  Bald- 
win in  the  upper  province  bore  (he  bnint  of  the 
struggle,  and  their  second  ministri',  fortued  in 
1848,  was  the  first  to  be  acknowli'dg<\l  respon- 
sible to  a  majority  of  the  assembly.  Lafon- 
taine  was  a  statesman  of  more  than  orilinnry 
vision,  and  he  nmks  high  among  the  men  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Dominion,  lli'  was 
not  eloquent  as  a  speaker,  and  lie  Kpoki' 
English,  though  correctly,  with  a  pninoiuiciil 
French  accent.  Vet  his  keen  logii-  .tnd  e\>'n 
temper  enabled  him  to  overcome  in  di'lviii' 
many  ii  more  gifted  speaker. 
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Lafontaine  was  bom  at  Boucberrille,  Lower 
Canada.    Like  moet  of  the  ariBtocrat^  of  his  day, 
he  i^udied  law,  and  practiced  with  such  sucoes 
that  he  was  soon  financially  independent  and 
able  to  give  his  entire  time  to  public  affaira. 
In  1830  he  was  returned  to  the  Lower  Canada 
assembly.      At 
first  a  follower  of 
Papineau,  he  soon 
became    the    let- 
ter's   rival,    and 

ceeded  him  as 
leader  of  the 
French  party.  In 
1838  charges  of 
treason  were 
made  against  him 
as  an  accomplice      ^IR  IX)UIS  LAFOSTADCE 

in  the  rebellion  of  1837.  The  chat^es  were 
baseless,  the  only  evidence  agaimrt  him  being 
an  ironical  letter  on  the  absurdity  of  revolu- 
tion. Though  not  convicted  be  withdrew  to 
England,  and  later  to  France. 

Returning  to  Canada,  I«fontsine  was  at  once 
elected  to  the  joint  assembly  after  the  Act  of 
Union.  As  the  leader  of  the  French-Canadians 
he  joined  Robert  Baldwin  (which  see)  in  form- 
ing a  ministry  in  1842  and  again  in  IMS.  This 
second  ministry  marks  the  beginning  of  respon- 
sible government  in  Canada.  By  nature  an 
aristocrat  and  a  Consen'ative,  Lafontaine 
gradually  drew  away  from  the  younger  and 
more  radical  reformere  led  bj-  George  Brown, 
and  in  1851  retired  from  pohtical  life.  Two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  for 
Lower  Canada,  a  poet  which  be  filled  with  dis- 
tinction until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Montreal,  on  Februaiy  26,  18M.  The  baron- 
etcy, which  had  been  conferred  on  him  in 
1854,  became  extinct  at  his  death. 

LAGEBLOF,  lak'gerluf,  [Orntu  Lovua] 
Selma  (1858-  ),  a  Swedifli  novelist,  and  the 
first  woman  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  Academy,  was  bora  on  the  family 
estate  in  Wermland,  Sweden.  Elie  was  edu- 
caled  at  Stockholm  and  foUowins  her  gradua- 
tion taught  school  for  ten  yems.  While  she  waa 
still  teaching  she  wrote  her  firs  novel.  The 
iilory  ai  GUita  Berliftg.  This  book  met  with 
an  immediate  and  brilliant  succe».  and  miarked 
Ihe  decline  of  the  morbid  pesamim  wiuch  had 
Ihh'U  the  literary  vogue  in  Swedes.  The  Jtfir- 
.(,;,»  (1/  AHli-Chriit,  a  reconl  of  the  author'a 
liavit  in  Italj-,  waa  pnblirind  m  ISK,  and  was 
•Mil  lutm'  popular  than  her  fint  wnfc.    Com- 
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nuMioned  in  1902  by  the  National  Teachers' 
AfiBOciation  of  Sweden  to  write  a  school  text- 
book which  would  present  in  narrative  form  the 
folklore  and  ReO)cmi;hical  conditiona  of  Sweden, 
MUa    Laicerlof 
produced     The 
Wondcrftil      Ad- 
verUvres  of  Nils, 
a  children's  cla^ 
8ic.       Her     other 
writings  include 
From  a  Sicctlinh 
Hometlead,     In- 
viable  Links  and 
The     Girl     From 
Ike  Marak  Croft. 

In    1909    Miss  SELMA  LAGERlXiF 

Lagerliit  ^^ceivcd  „^^„  S'ove?l«s'o7tlie"fwen? 
the  Nobel  prize  tletheeniury.Bharlngthli.dlB- 
tinctlon  with  Mrs.  Humplirey 
in  literature  (sec  WarU  and  Mrs,  Edith  Whor- 
NoBEL    Prizes),  '""^ 

due  largely  to  the  recognition  given  The  Story 
of  Gosta  BiTling.  In  1915  she  published  .feru- 
tale7n,  a  pen  picture  of  tlic  Dalesman  of  the 
north  CDun(r>-.  Her  popularity  in  America  is 
partially  <liie  to  the  painstaking  translations 
by  Mrs.  Veloia  Swanton  Howard. 

LAGOOH',  from  the  I.atio  facuno,  meaning 
a  gap,  or  haltoa;  in  the  name  applied  to  a 
shallow  body  of  wulec  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
or  between  sand  reefs  and  (he  mainland  along 
sea  and  lake  coasl.'4.  Occasionally  the  marshes 
formed  by  Ihe  gradual  tilling  of  such  places 
with  sand  arc  called  lagoons,  but  such  use  of 
the  word  is  incorrect.  The  still  water  enclosed 
within  an  atoll,  or  coral  island  composed  of 
reefs  which  form  an  irregular  circle,  is  also 
called  a  lagoon,  and  the  meaning  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  artificial  lakes  and  canals  in 
parks.  The  cily  of  Venice  is  built  upon 
numerous  small  islands  in  a  large  lagoon  be- 
tween the  months  of  the  I'iave  anil  Po  rivers. 

I.A  GITAYRA,  lagid'ra,  a.  South  American 
seaport  on  (he  north  coast  ot  Wncauela,  one 
of  the  loading  conmiercial  cities  of  the  country. 
It  is  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween high  mountains  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  is  five  miles  from  Caracas,  the  capital  of 
Venezuela.  Wiih  this  city  it  is  connected  by  a 
■ailroad,  and  it  enjoys  steamship 
with  America  and  Europe. 
The  manufactures  of  La  Guayra— hats,  shoes, 
cigars  and  cigarettes — are  chiefly  for  domestic 
use;  skins,  colTce  and  cacao  arc  the  principal 
exports.  S:initary  improvements  have  made 
the  city  a  more  desirable  residence  place  than 
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it  was  formerly,  with  ita  hot,  unhealthful  cli- 
mate, and  the  population  is  now  more  than 
12JX)0.  A  fort  protects  the  harbor  where  a 
breakwater  has  recently  been  built,  and  the 
city  proper  boasts  of  several  churches  and  hos- 
pitals. In  the  public  square  stands  a  statue  of 
Vargas,  a  famous  physician  bom  in  La  Guayra. 
The  city  is  the  terminus  of  a  cable  to  Curasao 
and  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul. 

LAHORE,  tahhokr',  the  largest  city  of  the 
Punjab,  a  province  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
British  India.  Lahore  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  and  of  the  division  and  of  the  dis- 
trict also  called  Lahore.  It  lies  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Ravi  River,  at  the  meeting  point 
of  se\'eral  railroads.  The  native  town  covers 
an  area  of  one  square  mile  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall  fifteen  feet  high.  Its  appear- 
ance is  far  from  pleasant,  as  the  streets  are 
exceedingly  narrow,  unpaved  and  dirty ;  its 
houses  are  of  irregular  construction,  but  many 
are  rendered  attracti\*e  by  projecting  balconies 
and  lattice  windows  ornamented  with  varieties 
of  can'ed  woodwork.  The  sordid  aspect  of  the 
city  is  relieved  by  a  magnificent  mosque,  a 
mausoleum,  and  a  royal  palace  dating  from  the 
early  Mogul  period.  The  European  quarter, 
which  lies  outside  the  walls  on  the  south,  dat«s 
from  1S49. 

Lahore  has  direct  railroad  connection  with 
Delhi,  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Coarse  silks, 
cotton  prints,  carpels,  v^etable  oils  and  can- 
dles are  important  articles  of  manufacture. 
The  Punjab  University,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar educational  institutions  in  India,  is  the 
most  important  of  several  schools.  Population, 
1911,  228,680.  It  is  not  as  attractive  as  many 
other  cities  of  India. 

LAKE,  a  body  ot  water  surrounded  by  land. 
The  distinction  between  a  lake  and  a  pond  is 
not  clear.  A  pond  is  a  small  body  of  water 
not  lai^e  enough  to  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  lake,  but  how  large  a  pond  must  be  before 
it  is  a  lake  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  word 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  lakkot, 
meaning  a  hole,  pond  or  lake.  Scientists  agree 
that  no  matter  what  the  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  lake  it  is  formed  but  to  perish,  and 
the  life  of  a  lake,  speaking  in  geological  terms, 
is  limited.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  a  change 
of  climate,  by  volcanic-  action  which  changes 
the  contour  of  the  country,  or  it  may  shrink 
by  apparent  evaporation.  Lakes  which  have  a 
river  outlet  are  destined  to  find  that  the  river 
has  gradually  worn  away  the  barrier  which 
holds  the  lake  waten  in  place. 
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Lakes  may  be  caused  by  natural  collection 
of  water  in  extinct  volcanoes,  by  rivers  which 
deposit  silt  until  the  natural  outlet  to  the 
sea  is  closed,  by  subsidence  of  portions  of  the 
earth,  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  Glacial 
Period  (which  see)  or  by  many  other  causes. 
They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  are 
more  frequent  in  high  than  in  low  latitudes. 

Some  lakes  are  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  sea  level,  while  others,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  many  feet  below  that 
level.  Lake  Titicaca,  in  the  midst  of  volcanic 
territory  in  South  America,  is  12,500  feet  above 
the  sea;  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,292  feet  below  sea 
level.  Many  basins  of  lakes  have  been  scoured 
out  of  the  rocks  by  glaciers.  In  Minnesota 
alone  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly 
10,000  lakes  due  to  glacial  action,  and  Cayuga 
Lake  (which  see)  in  New  York  is  another 
striking  example  of  glacial  scouring.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  numerous  lakes  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  there  are  equally  numerous  basins 
in  which  lakes  once  existed.  The  lakes  that 
now  exist  will  in  time  vanish,  leaving  basins 
that  will  be  rich  for  cultivation. 

The  Great  Lakes  (which  see)  have  been 
formed  partly  by  glacial  action  and  partly  by 
the  filling  of  river  beds,  causing  the  dammed- 
up  waters  to  overflow  into  the  surrounding  val- 
leys. Some  lakes  are  basins  in  which  water 
has  accumulated,  fed  by  rivers  and  mountain 
streams,  with  the  surplus  waters  drained  oflf 
by  other  rivers;  others  apparently  have  neither 
inlet  nor  outlet.  In  contrast,  others  have 
streams  which  bring  a  continual  supply  of 
water,  but  which  have  no  outlet.  The  Great 
Salt  Lake  is  a  striking  example  of  this. 

Effect  Upon  Temperature.  The  presence  of  a 
large  body  of  water,  such  as  any  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  materially  modifies  the  weather 
conditions  for  several  miles  in  every  direction. 
No  matter  how  cold  the  weather  may  become 
over  a  wide  area,  residents  of  such  a  lake  dis- 
trict do  not  suffer  from  temperatures  as  low 
as  do  their  neighbors  twenty  miles  inland. 
Water  practically  gets  no  colder  than  32®  F., 
the  freezing  point;  it  therefore  warms  the 
colder  surrounding  air  from  5°  to  as  much  as 
15°.  In  summer  a  large  body  of  water  never 
gets  as  warm  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
therefore  it  cools  the  air  perceptibly. 

Conditions  of  agriculture  near  large  bodies 
of  water  are  materially  changed.  The  great 
fruit  belt  of  Michigan  is  along  the  east  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  where  the  influence  of  the 
winds  from  over  the  water  so  modify  an  other- 


wise rigorous  climate  that  small  fruits  flourish. 
This  great  fruit  belt  is  a  comparatively  nar- 
row strip  along  the  shore  extending  from  the 
southern  point  of  the  lake  in  Indiana  north- 
ward for  over  200  miles.  The  grape  and  to- 
bacco belt  in  New  York  lies  along  the  shore? 
of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  these  large  bodies  of  water  has  made 
it  possible  to  raise  fruits  of  many  kinds  on 
the  other  shore,  in  Southern  Ontario,  where  the 
climate  would  naturally  be  too  severe,    wj.z. 

Consult  Russell's  Lakes  of  North  America; 
Gilbert's  Topographic  Features  of  Lake  Shores,  In 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Fifth  Annual 
Report. 

Related  Subjects.  The  following  lakes  are 
treated  in  their  proper  alphabetical  order  in  theae 
volumes  : 

AFRICA 


Albert  Edward  Nyanza     Nyassa 

Albert  Nyanza 

Tanganyika 

Chad 

Victoria  Nyanza 

ASIA 

Aral 

Caspian  Sea 

Baikal 

Dead  Sea 

Balkash 

Galilee,  Sea  of 

CANADA 

Athabasca 

Memphremagog 

Bras  d'Or 

Muskoka  Lakes 

Champlain 

Nipigon 

Erie 

Nipissing 

Great  Bear 
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LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS 


LAKE  CHARLES,  La.,  the  parish  seat  of 
Calcasieu  Parish,  is  a  city  in  the  southwestern 
comer  of  the  state,  forty  miles  from  the  Texas 
state  line  and  thirty  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  New  Orleans  is  218  miles  east,  and 
Houston  is  160  miles  west  and  south.  Lake 
Charles  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  in 
the  state  and  is  a  popular  winter  resort;  it  is 
situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  on 
the  Calcasieu  River.  By  way  of  the  Inter- 
coastal  Canal,  the  city  has  deep-water  communi- 
cation, and  a  project  is  under  way  to  deepen 
the  river,  making  it  navigable  through  the 
lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  served  by 
the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Kansas  City  & 
Southern,  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern,  and  the  Lake  Charles  <fe  Northern 
railroads.  The  area  is  four  and  a  half  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1910  was  11,449;  in 
1916  it  was  14,447  (Federal  estimate). 

A  Federal  building,  completed  in  1912  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000,  the  parish  courthouse,  which 
cost  $75,000,  the  city  hall,  Masonic  Temple, 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  convent,  Yacht 
and  Country  Club,  Carnegie  Library  and  a 
private  sanitarium  are  prominent  buildings. 

North  of  the  city  are  large  forests  of  valu- 
able timber,  long-leaf  pine,  oak,  ash,  magnolia, 
cypress  and  other  varieties.  Ten  miles  west 
are  extensive  sulphur  mines,  which,  with  the 
sulphur  mines  of  Sicily,  produce  the  greater 
part  of  the  world's  supply  of  that  commodity. 
The  surrounding  country  is  the  largest  rice- 
producing  section  in  the  United  States. 
Oranges,  grape fniit  and  all  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  are  sent  to  city  markets.  The  indus- 
trial enterprises  of  the  city,  whose  aggregate 
weekly  pay  roll  is  $200,000,  include  eight  huge 
saw  mills,  rice  mills,  fence  factories,  brick 
plants,  a  shipbuilding  plant  and  an  ice  factory. 

Lake  Charles  was  settlod  about  1852,  and  in 
1857  was  incorporated  un<l(T  the  name  Charles- 
ton. Under  tlie  name  of  Lake  Charles  it  was 
again  incorporated  in  1867  and  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1886.  The  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment was  adopted  in  1913,  providing  for  three 
commissioners.  H.B.B. 

LAKE  DWELLINGS,  habitations  placed  on 
platforms  supported  by  piles  or  other  founda- 
tions, within  the  margins  of  lakes  or  creeks  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore.  The  name  is 
generally  applied  to  the  prehistoric  dwellings  of 
which  numerous  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of 
Southern  Europe.  These  remains  first  became 
known  to  archaeologists  in  1853  and  1854,  when 


the  discoveries  were  made  in  a  lake  near  Zurich, 
although  mention  of  a  lake-dwelling  commu- 
nity in  Macedonia  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Herodotus,  a  historian  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C. 

Discoveries  led  to  the  belief  that  some  of 
these  curious  villages  were  constnicted  during 
the  Stone  Age  (which  see) ;  that  others  were 
built  after  iron  came  into  general  use,  and  that 
about  4,000  years  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  building  of  the  first  and  the  last  of  those 
now  unearthed.  Remains  of  various  grains  and 
some  fruits,  as  well  as  bits  of  pottery,  have 
been  found.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
such  communities  also  were  numerous,  they 
are  known  as  Crannogs,  from  the  Celtic  word 
crann,  meaning  a  tree.  The  latter,  however, 
were  not  constructed  like  the  Swiss  pile  vil- 
lages, but  were  generally  artificial  islets  formed 
of  brushwood,  stones  and  earth  and  steadied 
by  piles  driven  through  and  around  the  mass. 

The  first  traces  in  North  America  of  any- 
thing resembling  the  lake  dwellings  of  Europe 
are  at  the  mouth  of  Naaman's  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Delaware.  The  custom  of  living 
in  wooden  houses  erected  on  piles  over  the 
waters  of  a  lake  or  inlet  of  the  sea  is  still 
practiced  by  barbarous  tribes  in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  New  Guinea,  Venezuela  and  in 
Central  Africa;  in  fact,  the  name  Venezuela 
(little  Venice)  was  given  because  of  the  preva- 
lence of  these  pile-dwellings  along  its  shores. 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS,  a  body  of  water 
lying  on  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  greater  part  of  its 
surface,  which  is  estimated  at  2,000  square 
miles,  lies  in  Western  Ontario;  about  one- 
quarter  is  in  Minnesota,  and  sixty  square  miles, 
comprising  two  small  bays,  are  in  Manitoba. 
The  lake  is  about  sixty-five  miles  long,  from 
ten  to  fifty  miles  wide,  and  about  300  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  famous  in  history  as 
the  location  of  some  of  the  first  trading  posts 
in  the  West,  and  also  as  an  important  factor 
in  several  boundary  disputes  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  According  to 
the  treaty  which  ended  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  boundary  was  to  run  from  the  northwest 
angle  of  the  lake  "on  a  due  course  west  to  the 
river  Mississippi."  The  later  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi's  source  100  miles  south  was  natur- 
ally followed  by  disputes,  but  the  present 
boundary  was  fixed  by  the  Convention  of  Lon- 
don in  1818. 

The  hilly  shores  and  the  dozens  of  islands 
are  covered  with  the  forests  which  have  given 
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the  lake  its  name.  Lumbering  is  naturally 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  region,  and 
there  are  lai^e  mills  at  Kenora  and  other 
points  on  the  lake.  Fishing  is  also  important 
as  an  industry  and  as  a  sport,  and  the  lake  is 
now  perhaps  best  known  as  a  summer  resort. 
Railways  run  along  the  northern  and  southern 
shores,  and   in   summer  there   i 
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Bt«amera  which  ply  up  and  down  the  lake,  and 
go  east  on  Rainy  River  as  far  as  Fort  Frances. 
The  Winnipeg  River  issues  from  Lake  of  the 
Woods   at   its   northern   end. 

LAKES,  in  painting,  are  pigments,  or  colors, 
formed  by  separating  animal  or  vegetable  col- 
oring matters  from  their  solutions,  chiefly  with 
oxide  of  tin  or  alumina.  The  name  is  taken 
from  lac,  the  substance  from  which  they  were 
originally  prepared.  The  cochineal  and  madder 
lakes  are  used  only  by  artists.  Cochineal  pig- 
ments— carmine,  crimson  lake,  scarlet  lake, 
purple  lake  and  Florentine  lake — do  not  pos- 
sess the  permanency  of  the  madder  lakes  and 
are  used  particularly  in  flower  painting.  The 
madder  pigments,  called  rose  madder  or  mad- 
der lake  and  madder  carmine,  are  of  great 
value  both  as  oil  and  water  colors.  See  Cochi- 
neal; Lac. 

LAKES,  Cheat.    See  Great  Lakes,  The. 

LAKE  SCHOOL,  or  LAKE  POETS,  as 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Sou  they  were 
called,  were  so  named  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review  because  they  chose  to  live  in  tie  lake 
district  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
Their  only  characteristic  in  common  was  a  dis- 
like of  the  stiffness  of  the  prevailing  classicism 


and  a  determination  to  cultivate  a  simple  and 
natural  school  of  poetry.  They  wrote  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  wu 
sometimes  called  the  second  age  of  English 

LAKEWOOD,  Ohio,  in  Cuyahoga  Count;, 
is  a  residential  suburb  called  the  "City  of 
Beautiful  Homes,"  four  miles  west  of  Cleve- 
land, on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Lake  Ave- 
nue, the  principal  thoroughfare,  is  lined  by  the 
handsome  residences  of  Cleveland  business 
men.  The  city  ha^  a  Masonic  Temple,  Carne- 
gie Library,  Lakewood  Hospital  and  a  number 
of  beautiful  church  buildings.  There  are  a  few 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  The  area  is  nearly  six  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1910  was  15,181 ;  in  1916  it  wag 
22,615  (Federal  estimate). 

LAMAISM,  lak'maii'm,  an  o&sboot  from 
Buddhism,  so  called  from  its  lamat,  or  priests. 
This  cult  had  its  origin  in  the  seventh  century 
A.  n.,  and  is  yet  professed  by  the  Tartar  tribes 
of  Tibet,  Mongolia  and  Manchuria.  Buddha  is 
worshiped  as  the  founder  of  the  religion  and 
is  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the  two  priestly 
leaders,  Dalai-Lama  and  Temh-Laina.  The 
former  is  the  more  powerful  of  tha  two  by 
reason  of  his  larger  territorial  poesewions,  and 
is  the  recognised  head  of  the  Buddhists  inhab- 
iting Tibet,  Mongolia  and  China.    See  Buik 

DHISM. 

LAHAS,  tamakr',  Luacs  Qdintub  Cim- 
ciN'NATUs  (1825-1893),  an  American  sUteaman 
and  orator,  bom  in  Eatonton,  Ga.,  educated 
at  Emory  College  (Oxford,  Ga.)  and  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1847.  After  a  short  residence  in 
Mississippi,  Lamar  returned  to  Gco^pa  and 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1855.  Again  ill 
Mississippi,  he  was  twice  made  CongresBman. 
In  IS61  he  resigned  to  become  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Confederate  army.  I^unar 
drafted  the  secession  ordinance  for  Mississippi. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  elected  to  Coo- 
gress,  holding  a  seat  in  the  Senate  from  1877 
to  18S5,  and  from  1885  to  1888  was  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Cleveland.  After  18SS  he  was  Anociate  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  by 
appointment  by  President  Cleveland.  He  vigr 
orously  opposed  the  inflation  or  debasement  of 
the  national  currency,  and  for  stating  his  opin- 
ions, while  a  member  of  the  Senate,  was  asked 
by  the  Mississippi  legislature  to  duiige  his 
views  or  resign.  Refusing  to  do  either.  Lunar 
submitted  his  case  to  the  people,  libo  enthn- 
eiastically  upheld  him. 
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JtCK,  la  mark',  Jean  BAmsTS  Pierbe 
Antoine  de  Monet  de  <1744-1829t,  a.  French 
naturalist,  reuonticd  for  his  researches  in 
botany,  zoology  and  meteorology.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  eoldier,  but  his  parcDts  sent  him  to  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Amiens.  Upon  his  father's 
death  id  1760  Jean  enlisted  in  the  army  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  War,  but  an  accident 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  mihlary 
lite,  and  he  went  to  Paris.  There  for  many 
years  he  engaged  in  botanical  work,  meeting 
with  such  success  that  he  was  called  "the 
French  Linnaeus,"  after  the  famous  Swedish 
botanist  of  that  name.  In  1793  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History-  made  him  professor  of 
the  branch  of  zoology  dealing  with  inverte- 
brates, that  is,  animals  without  backbones.  He 
originated  several  theories  regarding  the 
classification  of  animals  and  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, and  from  1799  to  1810  published  cacji 
year  a  meteorological  report,  being  the  first 
scientist  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  weather. 
Lamarck  was  the  author  of  several  volumes, 
among  them.  Zoological  Philosophy,  Flora  of 
France  and  Animals   without   Backbones. 

LAHARTINE,  lah  mahr  teen' ,  Alfhonse  DE 
Prat  de  (1790-1869),  a  French  poet,  whose 
Meditations,  published  in  1820,  created  a  deep 
impression  and  brought  him  instant  fame.  His 
idealized  autobiography  is  contained  in  his 
Confidtncca  and  Raphael.  In  the  former  he 
tells  of  his  love  for  Lucy,  when  sixteen  years 
of  ago,  hLs  \oyaKe  to  Italy  several  years  later, 
and  his  love  for  the  fishernian's  daughter, 
Grazicllu.  In  1820  he  was  an  under  officer  of 
the  legation  at  Naples.  His  .Vtu'  Poetic  Musr- 
ingi  and  the  Poetic  and  Religious  Harmonics 
obtained  for  him  admission  into  the  French 
Academy,  and  added  to  his  fame  as  a  poet.  In 
his  llistory  of  the  Girondists  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  As  a  history  this 
work  is  unreliable,  as  it  is  not  based  on  docu- 
menti,  but  it  is  written  in  a  charming  style. 
In  his  History  oj  the  Restoration  he  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  literary  salons  of  the 
times.  His  other  works  include  Voyage  en 
Orient,  Jocclyn,  Last  Song  oj  Childc  Harold's 
Pilgrimage  and  liiatory  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848. 

LAMB,  CiiARi,cs  (1775-1834),  an  English 
B-riter.  best  known  a-s  a  light  essayist.  Bom  in 
London,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pitid,  where  was  begim  his  lifelong  intimacy 
with  Coleridge.  In  1789  he  became  a  clerk  in 
the  South  Sc-i  House,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1792,  when  he  went  to  work  in  the  ac- 
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t's  office  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  tragedy  which  darkened  his  entire  life  ap- 
peared first  in  1795.  He  himself  suffered  from 
a  brief  spell  of  mental  derangement,  and  soon 
after  his  recovery 
the     family     was 

grief  and   horror 

at  his  sister 
Marj''s  fatal  stab- 
mother,  during  a 
lit  of  acute  ma- 
nia. Mary's  at- 
tack passed  off 
but  returned  at 
intervals  during 
the  remainder  of 
her  life,  and  the 
brother  gave  him- 
self gladly  to  the 
care  of  his  sister, 
sacrificing  the  happiness  of  marriage  with  the 
"gentle  maiden"  whom  he  loved. 

In  the  years  1796  and  1797  Lamb  contributed 
poems  to  volumes  brought  out  by  Coleridge, 
and  soon  afterward  published  with  his  friend 
Charles  Lloyd  a  volume  entitled  Blank  Vcr»e, 
in  which  appeared  his  best-known  poem,  The 
Old  Famtiiar  Faces.  Next  came  Rosamund 
Gray,  a  story  which  had  slight  success,  and 
within  the  next  seven  years  the  drama  John 
WoodvU  and  the  farce  Mr.  H.,  both  of  which 
failed  on  the  stage.  It  was  not.  indeec^  until 
he  wrote,  with  his  sister  Mary,  the  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  succeeded  by  his  own  version  of 
the  Adventures  oj  Ulysses,  that  he  became  a 
popular  writer.  His  Specimens  o]  Englith 
Dramatic  Poets  Who  Lived  about  the  Time  of 
Shakespeare  showed  him  to  be  a  critic  of  excep- 
tional discrimination  and  sympathetic  discem- 
roent,  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  literary 
public  the  merits  of  the  hitherto  almost  ignored 
lesser  dramatists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
More  firmly  than  on  any  of  these,  however,  his 
fame  rests  on  the  two  volumes  of  Essay*  of 
Elia,  which  were  written  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  and  appeared  in  the  London  Maga- 
zine. Prom  1825  until  his  death  Lamb  lived 
upon  a  pension  granted  by  the  East  India 
Company  after  his  long  period  of  service. 
Freedom  from  regular  employment,  however, 
seemed  to  hamper  rather  than  to  develop  his 
genius,  and  in  his  last  yeara  he  produced  little 
of  importance.  He  died  at  Edmonton,  and  was 
sincerely  mourned  by  his  large  circle  of  friends, 
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for  hia  wit  and  geniality  had  made  him  a 
charming  companioo,  and  his  unselfishness  and 
loyalty  had  knit  his  friends  firmly  to  him. 

The  Essays  of  Elia,  the  writings  which  show 
Larab  at  his  best,  are  a  seriea  of  essays  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  written  in  a  genial,  ram- 
bling style  which  few  authors  of  his  own  or 
any  other  nation  have  equaled.  Their  particu- 
lar charm  lies  in  large  part  io  the  quaint  hu- 
nior,  pure  sentiment  and  delicate  fancy  that 
pervade  them,  and  in  the  unreserved  and  in- 
genuous manner  in  which  the  author  reveals 
himself.  In  both  his  essays  and  his  letters  his 
never-failing  good  humor,  hia  gentleness  and 
his  rare  devotion  to  his  family  and  friends  are 
reflected  with  great  clearness.  a.mcc. 

Consult  Dobell'B  aideHghtt  on  Charlei  Lamb; 
Lucas's  Mfe  of  CRorJes  Lamb. 

LAMEWTATIONS,  lam  en  ta' akvm,  one  of 
the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  at- 
tributed in  authorship  to  Jeremiah.  It  is  an 
acrostic  dirge  (see  Acrostic)  and  was  com- 
posed for  use  by  professional  mourners  in  lead- 
ing the  wailing  of  the  people  over  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  Four  of  its  five  divisions  are  in  the 
peculiar  rhythm  of  the  Oriental  dii^e,  each  line 
rising  to  a  climax  and  then  dying  away  to 
silence.  The  poem  pictures  vividly  the  deso- 
lation of  the  city  and  the  sufferings  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  voices  the  sorrow  of  the  people 
for  their  sin,  which,  as  they  believed,  was 
responsible  for  the  city's  catastrophe.  They 
hope  for  and  then  despair  of  forgiveness,  and 
the  clawing  section  is  a  cry  to  Jehovah  for 
judgment. 

LAUHBS6EIER,  lam'ergicr,  the  largest  of 
the    European    eagles,    also   called    the    griffin 
ViiUure,  because  of  its  partiality  for  dead  and 
decomposed  meat  as  food.    Its  great  strength 
permits  it  to  break  carcasses  into  bits  or  cany 
them    to    a    great 
height    in    the    air 
and  then  let  them 
fall.     In   some    - 
regions  it  feeds 

The  lamme:geier 
is  about  four  feet 
in    length,    and 
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found  in  Northern 
Africa  and  Southern  Asia,  and  sometimes  in 
the  mountains  and  deserta  of  Southern  Europe. 
It  builds  a  crude  nest  on  a  mountain  ledge. 
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where  it  lajrs  one  brown-epotted  egg.    Its  plum- 
age is  beautiful,  its  flight  majestic. 

LAHP,  a  device  for  producing  li^t  arti- 
ficially. The  torch  was  the  first  lamp.  How- 
ever, the  skin-clad  cave  man  who  first  thrust 
a  lighted  rush  into  an  animal's  skull  filled  with 
melted  tat  and  observed  the  result,  discovered 


ANCIENT  LAMPS 
This  picture  la  Introduced  to  help  bors  Uid 
elrla  to  appreciate  the  bleselnga  of  an  age  at  hril- 
llant  electrtc  llRhta.  In  the  lamps  above  rude 
wicks  were  placed,  and  the  reaultlns  llEht  wai 
nufflclent   only  to   brighten  a  room   to   a  slight 

the  essential  principle  of  the  lamp  as  we  know 
it  to-day.  His  discovery  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  importa'nt  in  history. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  with  their 
genius  for  design  simply  improved  the  lamp's 
appearance  and  increased  the  illuminating 
power.  They  shaped  shallow  vessels  of  clay  or 
metal,  into  which  they  poured  an  inflammable 
liquid.  Sometimes  several  wicka  were  used, 
flax  tow  having  by  this  time  largely  super- 
seded rushes.  To  the  ancients  the  lamp  was 
not  simply  an  article  of  domestic  use.  It  vas 
a  symbol  of  wisdom  and  often  appeare  as  a 
sacred  emblem.  The  old  Greek  myth,  which 
tells  how  Prometheus  stole  fire  from  the  gods, 
reflects  the  feeling  of  the  early  world  aa  to  the 
sacred  mystery  of  fire. 

No  marked  improvement  in  lamps  took  place 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  Swiss  chemist,  Argand,  substituted  for  the 
flat  wick  a  tubular  one  set  between  two  metal 
cylinders  <ece  Ajhunu  Lamp).  Shortly  aft«^ 
wards  one  of  his  assistants  happened  to  notice 
that  a  ilame  bilrns  more  brightly  when  held 
under  a  tube  of  glam.  The  reaidt  of  this  obser- 
vation was  the  lamp  chimney.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  extensive  oil  wells  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
kerosene  began  to  be  used  instead  of  whale, 
lard  and  other  oils.  Because  of  the  npidly  in- 
creasing use  of  gas  and  electricity  for  illuminat- 
ing purpo»;s  the  oil  lamp  is  now  practically 
out  of  date  in  cities. 

LAHP'BLACE,  a  fine  carbon  or  soot,  pro- 
duced commercially  by  the  imperfect  c 
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lion  of  such  materials  as  coal  or  wood  tar, 
pitch,  petroleum,  resin,  etc.  These  substances 
are  burned  in  brick  furnaces  or  in  cast-iron 
vessels;  the  dense  smoke  which  results  passes 
through  a  flue  into  the  settling  chambers, 
where  the  soot  is  deposited.  Lampblack  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and 
printers'  ink,  for  which  purposes  the  crude 
product  is  satisfactory ;  for  India  ink,  the  puri- 
fied soot  is  preferred.    See  Carbon;  India  Ink. 

LAMPMAN,  Archibald  (1861-1899),  a  Cana- 
dian poet  whose  lyrics  have  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  nineteenth-century  writers.  Un- 
fortunately his  life  was  cut  short  when  he  was 
just  beginning  to  win  popularity,  yet  his  work 
had  continued  to  win  recognition.  Lampman 
was  bom  at  Morpeth,  Kent  County,  Ontario, 
and  was  a  descendant  of  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists, of  German  extraction,  who  emigrated  from 
Pennsylvania  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Soon  after  his  graduation  (1882) 
from  Trinity  College,  at  Toronto,  he  entered 
the  government  ser\'ice  at  Ottawa,  which  there- 
after remained  his  home.  In  his  college  days 
he  had  begun  to  write  verses,  but  it  was  not 
until  1888  that  he  issued  his  first  volume. 
Among  the  Millet  and  Other  Poems  and  Lyrics 
of  Earth  are  collections  of  his  poems  which  ap- 
peared during  his  lifetime.  After  his  untimely 
death  his  friend  and  fellow-poet,  Duncan 
Campbell  Scott,  edited  a  complete  edition  of 
his  Poems.  Examples  of  his  verse  may  be 
found  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  Canadian  Verse. 

LAMPREY,  lam' pri,  an  eellike  fish,  with  a 
long,  slender  body  and  smooth,  scalcless  skin. 
The  mouth  is  a  sucking  organ,  provided  with 
homy  teeth  by  which  lampreys  attach  them- 
selves to  living  fishes  and  suck  their  blood. 
They  also  feed  on  insects  and  worms.  The 
brook,  or  mud,  lamprey,  about  eight  inches 
long  and  bluish-black,  is  found  in  lakes  and 
brooks  from  New  York  to  Minnesota  and 
Kentucky.  The  sea  lamprey  of  the  European 
and  Mediterranean  coasts  is  dark  brown  in 
color,  mottled  with  black,  and  attains  a  length 
of  three  feet.  It  follows  the  shad  up  the  rivers 
to  spawn  in  fresh  water  in  the  spring,  returning 
to  the  sea  in  the  autumn.  A  little  blood 
poured  into  the  water  inhabited  by  lampreys 
soon  attracts  them  to  the  spot,  and  they  may 
then  be  caught  in  traps,  like  eels. 

LANCASTER,  Ohio,  the  county  seat  of 
Fairfield  County,  is  situated  southeast  of  the 
geographical  center  of  the  state,  thirty-one 
miles  southeast  of  Columbus,  on  the  Hocking 
River  and  the  Hocking  Canal.    The  Pennsyl- 


vania (C.  A.  and  C.  Division)  and  the  Hock- 
ing Valley  railroads  serve  the  city;  the  Scioto 
Valley  Traction  Company  connects  with  Co- 
lumbus. In  1910  the  population  was  13,093;  it 
had  increased  to  15,670  in  1916  (Federal  esti- 
mate). The  area  of  the  city  is  a  little  less 
than  four  square  miles. 

Lancaster  is  located  in  a  fertile  valley  and 
is  the  farming  center  of  Fairfield  Coimty. 
Near  the  center  of  the  city  Mount  Pleasant 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  200  feet,  and  surround- 
ing it  are  seventy  acres  of  the  county  agri- 
cultural grounds,  which  are  used  as  a  park. 
On  another  eminence  stands  the  county  court- 
house. The  city  has  a  $75,000  Federal  build- 
ing, the  Sherman  Armory,  the  state  industrial 
school  for  boys,  Crawfis  Institute,  a  commercial 
school,  a  high  school  and  a  library.  Lancaster 
is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  1,200  people  being  employed  in  these 
factories.  In  addition,  there  are  glass  facto- 
ries, carbon  works,  farm  implement  plants, 
rubber-tire  and  lens  factories.  The  shops  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  also  located 
here. 

Lancaster  was  founded  in  1800  by  Ebenezer 
Zane.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1831, 
and  in  1851  as  a  city  of  the  third  class.  Some 
of  the  early  settlers  came  from  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  they  decided  to  build  their  new  city  un- 
der the  name  of  the  old  home.  The  growth 
of  the  city  began  in  1900  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  gas  fields  in  the  vicinity, 
and  it  increased  after  1907  when  petroleum  was 
discovered  near  by.  c.H.8. 

LANCASTER,  Pa.,  the  county  seat  of  Lan- 
caster County,  is  an  important  commercial 
city  and  educational  center  in  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  the  state.  The  population,  which 
is  almost  entirely  American,  was  47,227  in  1910 
and  50,853  in  1916  (Federal  estimate).  The 
area  of  the  city  exceeds  four  square  miles.  It 
is  surrounded  by  many  smaller  towns,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  more  than  a  dozen 
intemrban  electric  lines.  It  is  on  Conestoga 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
and  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Philadelphia  <&  Reading  railroads.  Philadel- 
phia is  sixty-nine  miles  east.  New  York  City 
is  159  miles  northeast,  and  Harrisburg,  the 
state  capital,  is  thirty-six  miles  northwest. 

Industries.  Lancaster  is  situated  in  a  rich 
agricultural  country.  The  largest  crops  are 
wheat  and  tobacco.  The  cigars  and  tobacco 
manufactured  in  the  city  every  year  are  val- 
ued  at    more    than   $2,000,000.     The    city    is 
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noted  for  its  manufacture  of  Hamilton  watches 
(the  output  valued  at  $2,000,000  annually), 
umbrellas,  parasols  and  canes;  in  the  latter 
Lancaster  ranks  next  to  New^York  City.  The 
manufactured  goods  of  Lancaster  city  and 
county  are  valued  at  $41,000,000  yearly. 

Buildings  and  Institutions.  There  are  sev- 
eral attractive  parks,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Long's,  seventy-seven  acres,  and  Williamson's, 
seventy-one  acres.  In  the  city  is  a  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  monument,  marking  the  spot 
where  the  Continental  Congress  convened  in 
1777  (see  Capitals  op  the  United  States). 
Prominent  buildings  include  the  courthouse, 
Federal  building,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
buildings  and  the  public  market  houses. 
Among  the  public  libraries  of  the  city  are  the 
Watts  De  Peyster  Library,  A.  Herr  Smith 
Memorial  Library,  Lancaster  Law  Library, 
and  a  semipublic  library  is  owned  by  the  Lan- 
caster County  Historical  Society.  A  number 
of  important  church  periodicals  and  scientific 
magazines  are  published  here. 

Lancaster  is  the  seat  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy, 
Froebel  Kindergarten,  Shippen  School  for  Girls, 
Sacred  Heart  and  Saint  Mary's  academies, 
Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School,  Reformed 
Theological  Seminary  and  Yeates  Institute  for 
Boys.  In  near-by  towns  are  important  schools ; 
at  Millersville  is  the  oldest  and  largest  nor- 
mal school  in  the  state;  and  at  Lititz  is  the 
Moravian  Seminary  for  girls,  which  is  more 
than  a  century  old. 

The  charitable  institutions  include  the  Ann 
C.  Witmer  Home  for  Widows  and  Maiden 
Ladies,  the  Long  Home  for  Aged  Women  and 
the  Stevens  Home  for  Friendless  Children. 
There  are  Lancaster  General,  Saint  Joseph's 
Catholic  and  Lancaster  County  hospitals  and 
the  Lancaster  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  town  was  settled  by  English  Quakers 
and  Germans  in  1717,  incorporated  as  a  bor- 
ough in  1742,  and  received  its  charter  as  a  city 
in  1818.  C.N. 

LANCASTER,  HOUSE  OF,  the  name  of  the 
kingly  line  that  ruled  in  England  from  1399 
to  1461  and  again  in  1470-1471.  The  name 
originated  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  who 
in  1267  conferred  the  title  Earl  of  Lancaster 
on  his  second  son,  Edmund.  On  the  failure  of 
male  heirs,  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward III,  married  Blanche,  the  heiress  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster.  Gaunt  was  created  Duke 
of  Lancaster  in  1362,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
elder   brother,   Lionel,   was   created   Duke   of 


Clarence.  In  such  manner  originated  the  rival 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  whose  emblems 
were,  respectively,  the  red  rose  and  the  white 
rose. 

In  1399,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  dethroned  Richard  II  and  became  king 
as  Henry  IV,  for,  though  his  title  was  defec- 
tive, his  claim  to  the  throne  was  accepted  by 
Parliament.  Henry  was  the  first  English  king 
to  rule  by  Parliamentary  right.  His  successor, 
Henry  V  (1413-1422),  maintained  his  position 
by  winning  the  favor  of  Parliament  and  the 
Church,  and  by  grace  of  his  brilliant  successes 
in  the  Hundred  Years*  War.  The  weak  and 
inefficient  Henry  VI,  who  was  deposed  in  1461 
and  restored  for  a  brief  period  in  1470,  and 
whose  troubled  reign  culminated  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  was  the  last  representative  of 
the  Lancastrian  line.  Shakespeare  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  this  period  of  English  history 
in  his  King  Henry  VL 

In  connection  with  the  above,  see  York, 
House  of^  the  rival  of  the  Lancastrian  line,  and 
RosES^  Wars  of  the. 

LANCELOT,  Ian' se  lot,  generally  known  as 
Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac,  one  of  the  knights  cele- 
brated in  the  traditions  and  fables  relating  to 
King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  as  they 
found  final  shape  in  the  Morte  d' Arthur  (1409) 
of  Sir  Thomas  Malory.     According  to  these, 
Lancelot  was  of  royal  birth.    He  was  educated 
by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  was  taken  by  her 
to  Arthur's  court,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
chief  knights.     His  love  for   Guinevere,  the 
beautiful  wife  of  Arthur,  constituted  the  trag- 
edy of  Lancelot's  life.     He  fought  in  many 
combats   for  her,   always   extricating   himself 
with  valor  under  the  protection  of  the  Lady 
of   the   Lake.    When  Guinevere   entered   the 
sanctuary,  he,  too,  was  received  into  a  cloister, 
thus  giving  up  forever  the  hope  of  taking  her 
away  to  the  distant  retreat  of  Joyeuse  Garden. 
Upon  the  death  of  Guinevere  he  was  sum- 
moned to  bury  her  beside  the  corpse  of  Arthur, 
and  he  soon  followed  her  in  death.     Elaine, 
the  beautiful  maid  of  Astolat,  loved  Lancelot 
and  died  for  her  love.    Lancelot  is  one  of  the 
chief  characters  of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the 
King,  and  the  story  of  his  love  for  Guinevere 
is  the  principal  theme  of  the  twelve  books. 
See  Arthur,  King;  Malobt,  Sm  Thomas. 

LANCE 'WOOD,  the  name  of  several  tropical 
trees  and  their  wood,  which  is  of  unusual 
tenacity  and  elasticity.  Because  of  these  quali- 
ties it  is  much  used  for  cabinetwork,  survey- 
ors' and  fishing  rods,  carriage  shafts,  etc.   Even 
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the  Deacon  nho  built  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes' 
Wonderful  One-Home  Shay — 

Sent   (or  Inncewood   to   make  the   thllte, 

Lancenood  is  liRht  yellow  in  color,  and  re- 
■embles  boxwood. 

LAHD  AND  SEA  BREEZES  are  the  shore 
brreies  which  blow  alternately  from  sea  to 
land  and  from  lund  to  eea  in  warn)  climates, 
and  in  temperiite  rcgiona  in  Eiimmer.  During 
the  day,  as  the  land  grows  wanner  the  air 
pressure  becomes  lower  and  the  air  rushes  in 
from  the  sea,  which  for  the  most  part  remains 
at  the  eame  temperature,  and  diirin^c  the  day 
ia  uauaJly  much  cooler  than  the  land.  This 
breese  usually  continues  from  noon  into  the 
ni^t,  when  the  land  cools  rapidly.  The  at- 
mospheric conditions  are  then  reversed;  the 
warmer  ocean,  being  the  area  of  atmosphere  of 
low  pressure,  receives  the  breeze  from  the 
cooler  land.  This  breeze  lasts  until  the  mid- 
die  of  the  morning,  when  it  dies,  and  the 
calmer  part  of  the  day  sets  in,  fcecause  the 
temperature  of  the  land  and  the  sea  are  about 
the  same  for  several  hours. 

These  breezes  are  sometimes  noticeable  ten 
miles  inland,  although  two  or  three  miles  is 
as  far  as  they  usuiilly  penetrate.  Land  and 
sea  breeies  occur  daily  in  the  tropics,  but  are 
not  invariable  in  temperate  regions.  Similar 
breeiea  blow  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
See  Wind. 

LAND  CRAB,  the  name  given  to  any  sort 
of  crab  which  lives  on  land.  There  are  a 
number  of  such  species,  and  they  almost  ex- 
actly resemble  common  erobs.  In  spite  of 
living    on    dry    land,    these    crabs    breathe    by 


trills,  but  they  are  provided  with  a  moisture 
chamber  lined  with  spongy  membr.ine  which 
keeps  the  gills  damp  indefinitely.  Land  crabs 
are  found  in  ilie  warmer  countries  of  both 
hemisphiTcs,  burrowing  beneiilh  rocks,  roots 
or  in  the  sand  during  the  day,  and  coming  out 
only  at  night,  except  in  rainy  weather.  All 
land  crabj  earn,-  llieir  eggs  to  the  woter,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in  May 
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the  migration  to  the  sea  begins.  The  male 
crabs  start  the  march  and  are  followed  in  two 
or  three  days  by  the  females.  They  have  an 
annoying  habit  of  refusing  to  turn  from  their 
path  and  of  walking  straight  through,  or  under, 
a  house,  where  such  a  feat  is  possible.  In 
tropical  countries  the  rattling  of  land  crabs 
over  the  floor  at  night  is  a  common  sound. 
Several  species  are  edible;  in  Jamaica  they  are 
a  regular  article  of  food  for  the  natives,  but 
are  disliked  by  the  whites.  The  most  common 
are  the  black  crab,  or  mountain  crab,  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  white  crab  of  Jamaica. 

LAHDOR,  lan'dawr,  W.^lteb  Savage  (1775- 
1864),  a  graceful  and  forceful  English  writer, 
whose  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  dialogue  essays 
Imaginari/  Convcrgatiom  between  ancient  and 
modem  celebrities.  He  studied  at  Rugby  and 
Oxford,  but  was  expelled  from  both  institutions 
for  unrulinefis.  He  published  a  small  volume 
of  poems  in  1795  and  a  long  poem,  Gebir,  in 
1798.  The  latter  was  afterwards  translated 
into  Latin.  Among  his  other  poetical  works 
are  Simonides;  Count  Ji^ian,  HcUenks;  and 
Collected  Poems.  His  prose  works  include 
Prricica  and  Aspasia;  The  Last  FfTtit  OS  an 
Old  Tree;  Dry  Slicks  Fagatrd,  and  others. 

LANDS,  Public.  Parts  of  the  national  do- 
main still  under  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  government,  but  held  for  future  sale  or 
other  disposal  are  called  public  lands.  Liter- 
ally the  term  includes  all  lands  owned  by  the 
government;  in  common  use,  however,  it  is 
applied  only  to  land  intended  for  development 
or  settlement,  not  to  forest  resenes  (see  Fm- 
EBTs  AND  Forestry)  and  other  restricted  areas. 

In  the  United  State*.  The  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  were  acquired  by  ccasiona 
from  the  slates  and  by  purchase  and  conquest 
from  the  Indians  and  from  foreign  nations. 
In  1781,  when  the  Confederation  was  organised, 
the  new  government  found  itself  the  owner  of 
New  York's  claim  to  certain  lands  between 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  Between  that  date  and  1802,  when 
Georgia  relinquished  its  claims,  all  the  At- 
lantic coast  states  surrendered  to  the  national 
government  the  western  lands  which  they 
claimed  under  their  colonial  charters.  Con- 
necticut and  several  other  states  reserved  a  few 
sections  for  the  assistance  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  veterans  and  for  similar  purposes,  but 
these  areas  were  comparatively  small.  In  1803 
the  national  domain  was  doubled  by  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  which  added  more  than 
1,000/100  squara  miles,  if  Oregon  is  included 
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(see  Louisiana  Purchase).  Sixteen  years 
later,  in  1819,  60>)00  square  miles  were  secured 
by  the  purchase  of  Florida  from  Spain.  The 
annexation  of  Texas  in  1845,  the  Mexican  ces- 
EioQS  in  1648  and  the  Gadsden  Purchase  of 
1853  rounded  out  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  proper  to  its  present  boundaries. 

After  the  territory  of  states  and  foreign  na- 
tions was  tiius  acquired  there  atill  remained 
to  be  settled  the  rights  of  those  who  had  the 
best  claim  to  the  land— the  Indians.  As  the 
settlements  of  the  white  men  spread  westward, 
the  Indians  were  forced  to  move  ahead  of 
them  in  the  same  direction.  Usually  the  gov- 
ernment purchased  the  Indian  lands,  and  of- 
fered in  exchange  lands  farther  west.  Even 
in  the  West  the  Indians  have  not  found  a  safe 
retreat,  and  many  of  their  reservations  have 
one  by  one  been  taken  over  by  the  government 
and  thrown  open  to  settlement,  though  the 
go^'emment  has  given  financial  compensation. 
See  Indians,  American,  subhead  Indian  Reser- 

Dkposal  of  Public  Lands.  The  United  States 
has,  from  time  to  time,  disposed  of  public  lands 
of  a  total  estimated  area  approaching  one  bil- 
lion (1,000,000,000)  acres,  or  nearly  half  the 
total  area  of  the  country.  The  policies  which 
have  governed  the  distribution  of  these  vast 
tracts  have  changed  frequently,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  summarize  them.  The  first  plan  was 
to  make  the  lands  yield  a  revenue — in  the 
words  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  "to  eSect  a 
gradual  discharge  of  the  domestic  debt,  and 
furnish  liberal  tributes  to  the  Federal  treas- 
ury." As  the  country  grew  richer  two  other 
purposes  became  prominent:  to  induce  settle- 
ment of  the  lands  and  to  provide  funds  for 
public  purposes  which  would  have  placed  too 
great  a  burden  on  the  people  if  paid  by  taxa- 
tion. To  encourage  settlement,  large  tracts 
were  first  sold  to  land  companies,  notably  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  the  companies  agreeing 
to  secure  settlers.  Later,  land  was  sold  in 
small  lots,  occasionally  on  credit,  to  individual 
settlers.  The  credit  system  was  abolished  in 
1820,  and  thereafter  land  was  sold  for  ca^h  in 
areas  as  small  as  eighty  acres,  for  SI  .25  an  acre. 
After  1837,  when  a  panic  ended  the  boom  in 
Western  lands,  the  preemption  system  was  in- 
troduced, and  in  1862  the  first  of  the  home- 
stead lawa  was  passed.  <The  article  on  the 
latter  subject  tells  how  preemptions  and  home- 
stcads  are  obtained.) 

In  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  and  indeed 
until  a  decade  after  the  War  of  Secession,  large 
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areas  were  granted  to  individuals  as  a  reward 
for  distinguished  services  to  the  nation.  Nearly 
10,000,000  acres  were  given  to  veterans  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  and  about 
60,000,000  acres  were  set  aside  for  eoldiera  vbo 
had  taken  part  in  the  Mexican  War.  Millioiu 
of  acres  were  also  granted  at  varioua  times  to 
corporations  engaged  in  building  roads,  caoak 
and  railways.    The  construction  of  the  Illinoii 


•  LAND  GRANTS 
Uitiita  within  which  lajid  grantH  wero  made  by 
the  United  States  Kovemment  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  raElroads  and  hlKhwaya.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  land  granted  was  one-hall  of  th« 
area  (usually  every  other  section)  ^rithln  the 
shaded  parts  of  the  above  map.  The  total  ar«a 
granted  to  railroad  companlei  was  190,000.001) 
acres :     for    wa«t)n-roBd    construction,     3,100,000 

Ontra!  and  the  Pacific  milways  wb«  made  pos- 
sible by  the  grant  of  more  than  200,000,000 
acres;  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  the  rail- 
roads have  added  greatly  to  their  income,  but 
in  the  beginning  they  could  not  have  been 
built  without  such  assistance.  In  1902  Congren 
passed  the  Heclamation  Act,  which  set  aside 
all  money  received  from  the  sale  of  pubUc  land 
in  sixteen  of  the  western  arid  or  semiarid 
states  as  a  special  fund  for  the  couatmction  and 
operation   of   irrigation   systems    (see    Ibkiga- 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  land  gifts 
have  been  those  to  the  states  to  encourage 
education.  All  states  admitted  to  the  Union 
before  1850  received  one-thirty-sixth  of  their 
area — one  section  in  each  township — as  a  foun- 
dation for  a  school  fund.  Thoee  admitted  since 
1850  have  received  two  sections  in  each  town- 
ship. The  land  thus  granted— about  75flOOJM0 
acres — is  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  granted 
in  other  ways,  but  it  haa  been  the  means  of 
providing  each  new  state  with  revenue  to  es- 
tablish its  public  school  system.  Each  state  on 
its  admission  has  also  received  a  tisct  of  from 
one  to  four  townships  to  create  a  fund  for  a 
state  university,  and  by  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862  it  also  receives  an  area  proportionate  to 
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its  representation  in  Congress  as  a  subsidy  or 
endowment  for  an  agricultural  college.  These 
additional  gifts  have  involved  about  10,000,000 
acres. 

Remaining  Public  Lands.  Though  much  of 
the  public  land  has  thus  been  granted  or  sold, 
large  sections  still  remain,  chiefly  in  the  West. 
The  following  table  gives  the  areas  still  unap- 
propriated and  available  for  settlement,  on 
July  1,  1916: 


Each  township  contains  thirty-six  sections  of 
one  square  mile  each,  or  640  acres.  The  sec- 
tions are  subdivided  into  quarter-sections  of 
160  acres.  For  purposes  of  description  all 
townships  in  a  north  and  south  line  are  said  to 
be  in  a  range.  Certain  of  the  meridians  of 
longitude  are  called  principal  meridians  and 
certain  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  named 
as  base  lines.  If  a  township  is  the  second  one 
north  of  a  base  line  in  the  fifth  range  east  of 


STATE  OR 

AREA  UNAPPROPRIATED  AND 
UNRESERVED 

STATE  OR 
TERRITORY 

AREA  UNAPPROPRIATED  AND 
UNRESERVED 

T«RRITORT 

Surveyed 

Un  surveyed 

Total 

Surveyed 

Unsurveyed 

Total 

Alabama    

Alaska* 

Acres 
42.680 

Acres 

Acres 
42.680 

Montana  ..... 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Mexico . . . 
North  Dakota . 
Oklahoma  .... 

Oregron  

South  Dakota. . 

Utah    

Washington . . . 
Wisconsin  .... 
Wyoming   .... 

Acres 

9.229.154 

137.936 

30.529,318 

18,437,388 

381,199 

55,250 

13,942.348 

2,328.807 

14,435.859 

982.783 

5,872 

26,567,740 

Acres 

7,420.571 

8.320 

24,845,759 

7,900.991 

Acres 
16,649.725 

146,266 

Arizona    

Arkansan    .... 
Oa.llfomla. 

6.566.288 

402.219 

15,777,934 

12,905.344 

135.237 

8.831.490 

56,018 

44.804 

90.540 

798.804 

30.374 

952 

17,030,931 

v.  2  4  8. '666 
2.002,783 

23,597,219 

402,219 

20,025,999 

14.908,127 

135,237 

15.510,561 

56,018 

44.804 

90,540 

798.804 

30.374 

952 

55,375,077 

26,338,379 

381,199 

Colorado 

55,250 

Plorlda    

1,395,461 

53,781 

18.532.978 

149,788 

15.337,809 

Idaho    

Kiin<*A"    

6.679,071 

2.382,588 
32.968.837 

I^oulsiana   .... 

1.132,571 

Michigan    .... 

5.872 

Minnesota    . . . 

1,960,752 

28,528.492 

Mississippi 
Missouri    

Grand  Total . 

162,716,338 

92.229,251 

254.945.589 

•  The  unappropriated  lands  In  Alaska  are  not  Included    herein. 
378,165,760  acres,  of  which  about   15,500,000  acres  are  reserved. 


The   total   area   of   Alaska  is 


Management  of  Public  Lands.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  domain  is  the  work  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  a  bureau  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  At  its  head  is  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  receives  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $5,000.  The  Commissioner  is 
responsible  for  the  surveying  and  sale  of  lands, 
and  for  all  documents  and  records  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  He  reports  annually  to  Con- 
gress, and  issues  maps  and  circulars  of  infor- 
mation to  the  public.  In  each  state  where  the 
area  of  the  public  lands  exceeds  100,000  acres 
ther^  are  local  Federal  land  offices,  in  charge 
of  a  register  and  a  receiver,  both  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  registrar  receives  applica- 
tions for  land,  and  when  the  final  payments 
have  been  made  issues  a  certificate  entitling 
the  owner  to  a  deed,  or  patent,  from  the 
United  States.  The  patents  are  issued  by  the 
General  Land  Office  in  Washington  and  are 
signed  by  the  recorder  and  the  secretary;  for- 
merly they  were  signed  by  the  President,  but 
a  secretary,  appointed  by  the  President,  now 
performs  this  duty.  All  decisions  of  the  local 
receivers  or  registers  are  subject  to  final  ap- 
proval by  the  Commissioner. 

Ranges,  Town^ihips  and  Sections.  When  pub- 
lic lands  are  surveyed  they  are  divided  like  a 
checkerboard  into  townships  six  miles  square. 


the  second  principal  meridian  it  is  described  as 
Township  two  north,  range  five  east  of  the  sec- 
ond, as  shown  on  the  first  diagram  below.  The 
description  SW  M  NW  V4  Sec.  9,  Tp.  2N  R5 
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DIAGRAM  OF  TOWNSHIPS  AND  RANGES 

E2  refers  to  the  forty-acre  tract  shown  in  black 
in  the  diagrams;  it  means  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  nine  in 
township  two  north  in  range  five  east  of  the 
second  meridian. 

In  Canada.  The  public  lands  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  are  known  as  Crown  lands. 
They  are  situated  almost  entirely  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
and  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  were 
acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Compmny  in  1869.  Elsewhere  in  Canada  the 
Crown  lands  arc  controlled  by  the  provincial 
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govenUDents,  each  of  which  retained  its  portion 

when  incorporated  into  the  Dominion.     The 

only  exception  is  in  British  Columbia,  where 

the  Dominion  government  owns  a  strip  twenty 

miles     wide     on 

each  side  of  the 

Canadian    Pacific 

Railway,    and    a 

tract  of  3,600,000 

acres   on   the     ^ 

Peace  River. 

The  ore  ti- 

cally  "Crown  ^ 

lands"  arc  the 

property    of    the  *!  H'li 

king,  as  in  feudal 

daya,  but  actually 

they    belong    to 

the    people    and 

arc    administered 

by  their  govera- 

The    policy   of 

the  Dominion 
government  has 
been  to  promote 
the  proper  set- 
tlement of  its  HOW  TO  LOCATE  A  FARM 
lands  Larne  "^^^  upper  diagram 
areas   have    been   of  thlriy-wlx  aqm 


ma 
Sec 

NE.>i 

!t:»tSBCtIon 

■ 

Sec. 

{   640 

ot^,,„ .,    „.    the    upper. 

tion,  and  millions   How  many  ncres  in  this  SW 
„f   „„^    „,    „      ■       H  o(  the  NW  M? 

Of  acres  ot  agri- 
cultural land  have  been  granted  to  settlers  un- 
der the  terms  described  in  the  article  Home- 
stead Laws.  To  the  provincial  goveramenta 
have  been  ceded  sections  eleven  and  twenty- 
nine  in  each  township  to  be  sold  for  public 
school  funds.  Tlie  Dominion  reser\es  all  oil 
and  mineral  rights  on  land  given  to  settlers. 
These  rights  and  the  privileges  of  grazing  or 
cutting  timber  on  unsettled  land  arc  leased  to 
individuals  or  companies.  Large  tracts  of  land 
have  been  sold  to  irrigation  companies. 

The  amount  of  land  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dominion  government  on  January  I,  1915, 
and  available  for  cultivation,  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 
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There  were  also  2,457,000  acres  in  Alberta, 
15,500  in  Manitoba  and  1,922,000  in  Saskatche- 
wan leased  -  for  grasing,  which  may  later  be 
available  for  settlement. 

Administration  of  Public  Landt.  All  lands 
in  the  control  of  the  Dominion  are  in  charge 
of  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  a  Commissioner  whose 
ealaiy  is  $4/)00  a  year.  A  number  of  land 
agents  are  located  in  the  four  provinces  in 
which  the  lands  are  situated. 

Canadian  townships  are  surveyed  in  thirty- 
six  sections,  like  those  in  the  United  Stalei 
except  tbat  numbering  begins  at  the  southeast 
comer  and  finishes  at  the  northeast  comer  (see 
the  illustration  above,  of  a  township  in  the 
United  States).  The  international  boundary  is 
taken  as  the  base  line,  from  which  townships 
are  numbered.  -wiz. 

UIHDSCAPE  GASDBNIHO,  or  LAITO- 
SCAPE  ARCBITECTUKE,  is  the  art  of  chang- 
ing the  natural  surroundings  of  any  place  so  as 
to  produce  the  most  artistic  result*.  Hie 
architect  may  build  a  beautiful  house,  but  if  it 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  prairie  the  effect  n 
not  pleasing.  The  gardener,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  lay  out  his  garden  according  to  a  plan 
which  totally  disregards  the  house  or  its  bu> 
roundin^rs.  It  is  the  business  of  the  landscape 
gardener  or  landscape  architect  to  create  a  har- 
mony in  the  landscape.  If  the  architect  has 
built  a  house  which  seems  out  of  place,  the 
landscape  architect  should  change  the  sur- 
roundings so  that  the  building  seems  natur- 
ally a  part  of  the  landscape.  The  •woA  of 
an  artist  in  landscape  gardening  is  essentially 
like  that  of  the  landscape  painter,  for  they 
both  deal  with  perspective,  man,  shadow 
and  other  principles.  The  painter,  however,  is 
handicapped,  for  he  only  creates  a  counterfeit 
in  two  dimensions,  whereas  the  landscape  gar- 
dener creates  the  picture  in  three  dimensions. 
The  gardener  actually  puts  a  hedge,  a  tree,  a 
flower  bed  or  a  fountain  where  he  thinks  it 
looks  best,  but  the  painter  can  only  repro- 
duce it  on  a  flat  surface. 

Landscape  gardeners  are  concerned  not 
merely  with  small  houses  in  cities,  but  with 
country  homes,   both   laige   and  small,  with 
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parka,  play  grounds,  ccmcteriea  and  expositions. 
The  landscape  (tardeninfc  at  the  World's  Coliim- 
bian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893  set  a 
standard  for  work  on  a  large  scale  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  It  was  the  work  of 
Frederick  Law  01  m sled.  ivho.ae  father  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  founder  of  landscape 
gardening  in  America.  The  work  of  Jules 
Guerin,  director  of  color  and  decoration  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  ut  San  Francisco 
in  1915  was  perhaps  equally  notable.  The 
modern  garden  cenictcrica,  which  are  so  char- 
acteristically a  product  of  America,  are  other 
examples  of  landscape  gardening  at  its  best. 
In  its  lai^est  field,  landscape  gardening  ia 
closely  allied  to.  und  a  in  fact  a  brunch  of, 
city  planning  (which  see). 

Landscape  ganlening  lo-day  is  divided   into 
two  distinct  styles,  one   formal,  the   other   in- 
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natural  style  is  suitable  both   for  large  and 
small    estates.     The    accompanying    sketchea 
show   very   simple   gardens,   arranged   on    for- 
mal and   on  informal  lines.  A.E.R. 
Consult     Bailey's     Garden    Unking;      Parson's 

LAHD'SEER,    Sir    Edwin    Henry    (1892- 

1873),  an  English  painter,  who  won  high  re- 
nown for  his  pictures  of  animals.  Dogs  and 
deer  were  his  favorite  subjects,  and  lie  painted 
them  with  such  skill  and  feeling  that  they 
stand  out  from  his  canvases  almost  as  if  alive. 
Landseer's  artistic  career  falls  into  two  periods, 
one  of  which  began  in  early  youth.  His  father, 
John  Ijandscer,  a  London  engraver  and  writer 
on  art,  early  discovered  the  lad's  skill  in  draw- 
ing animals,  and  trained  him  to  sketch  them 
accurately  from  life.  At  the  age  of  five  the 
boy   drew   fairly  well,  and  before   he  was  ten 
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formal.  Formal  laml^cape  gardening  attempts 
to  impro\e  Nature's  work  by  making  it  regu- 
lar, tn  formal  gardening  geometric  figures 
arc  used  as  a  bn.si.i.  Gardens  are  laid  out  in 
regular  shapes,  squares,  circles,  ovals  and  bal- 
anced fiBures.  The  iiccompinying  sketch  shows 
a  typical  e.Mnte  laid  out  on  formal  lines.  The 
English  or  natural  Kyle,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  informal.  It,  too.  at  tempts  to  improve 
Nature's  work,  but  it  uses  no  fixed  patterns. 
Its  highest  achievement  is  to  make  a  land- 
i<capr  look  natural. 

In  the  n.Kunil  style,  which  has  now  almost 
entirely  .'upplanled  the  formal  or  artificial 
method,  straight  lines,  sharp  angles  or  curves 
and  elaborate  patterns  are  avoided.  Walks 
are  irregular  and  winding,  and  group;:  of 
trees,  flowers  and  shrubs  are  placed  at  inter- 
vals as  if  Nature  herself  had  carelessly  planted 
ihem  there.  Formal  gardening  is  best  suited 
to  confined  or  small  spaces,  and  is  usually 
out  of  keeping  with  the  vast  stretches  of 
great  private  estates  or  public  parks;  but  the 
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lie  proved  hiiuself  an  excellent  draughtsn 
When  thirteen  years  of  age  Landseer  first 
hibiled  at  the  Royal   Acatlcmy, 
he  was  already  famous  and  had 
;ions  for  work  than  he  could  possibly  carry 
The  painting 
which     brought 
him    prominently 
before    the    gen- 
eral    public    was 
his  Fighting  Dogt 
Getting  Wind,  ex- 
hibited    in    1818. 
This  picture,  gen- 
erally regarded  as 
the    masterpiece 
of  his  boyhood,  is 
perfectly    drawn, 
and  finished  with 
a   minuteness  which  is  almost  photographic. 

Until  about  1823  Landseer  was  satisfied  to 
draw  animals  as  they  were,  merely  reproducing 
their  natural  expression  and  character.    Dur- 
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ing  the  second  period  of  his  long  career  he 
constantly  attempted,  usually  with  remarkable 
success,  to  associate  human  sentiments  with 
them.  Many  admirers  feel  that  Landseer's 
best  work  is  Suspense,  which  shows  a  dog 
watching  at  the  closed  door  of  his  wounded 
master.  The  Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner 
is  another  favorite,  £is  are  also  A  Distinguished 
Member  of  the  Humane  Society;  The  CaVs 
Paw;  High  Life  and  Low  Life;  The  Illicit 
Whisky  Still;  The  Monarch  of  the  Glen,  a 
splendid  buck  against  a  background  of  moun- 
tains; The  Stag  at  Bay,  cornered  by  a  wolf; 
and  Eos,  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  Consort's 
favorite  greyhound.  The  Connoisseurs  is  a 
portrait  of  himself  and  his  two  favorite  dogs. 
Landseer's  paintings  are  very  numerous.  He 
worked  with  amazing  rapidity,  turning  out  fin- 
ished sketches  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  lifetime  he  finished  thousands 
of  paintings.  His  work  won  general  recogni- 
tion; he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
was  knighted  in  1850  and  was  paid  enormous 
fees.  Much  of  his  popularity  with  the  general 
public  was  due  to  his  brother  Thomas  (1795- 
1880),  who  reproduced  many  of  his  paintings 
as  steel  engravings. 

Consult  Sweetser's  Landsccr,  In  "Artist  Biog- 
raphies ;"  Manson's  Makers  of  British  Art. 

LAND'S  END,  a  cape  in  Cornwall,  the 
westernmost  point  of  England,  which  marks 
the  entrance  to  the  English  Channel  and  is 
the  last  point  of  land  seen  by  voyagers  out 
of  the  Channel  when  starting  westward  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  ends  in  granite  cliffs, 
sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  fantastically 
carved  by  the  water.  The  vicinity  is  noted  for 
fine  cliff  scenery. 

Dangerous  reefs  lie  off  the  coast,  one  rocky 
islet  being  marked  by  the  Longships  lighthouse, 
a  mile  from  the  mainland.  Tin  is  found  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  point  is  celebrated  for  one 
of  the  natural  rocking  stones  of  the  kingdom, 
known  as  the  Logan  stone,  weighing  over  sixty 
tons. 

LANDSTURM,  lahnt' stoorm,  from  a  Ger- 
man word  roughly  meaning  a  land^s  alarm,  is 
a  term  applied  to  the  fourth,  and  last,  division 
qf  the  Gorman  and  Austrian  armies,  consisting 
of  men  who  have  reached  their  thirty-ninth  year 
and  have  passed  through  active,  reser\'e  and 
lamixcchr  service,  after  which  they  are  released 
from  further  military-  obligations,  except  in 
case  of  dire  need  in  time  of  war.  The  land- 
Sturm  is  tlio  last  branch  called  out  in  a  war 
levy.    In  the  War  of  the  Nations,  which  be- 


gan in  1914,  the  landsturm,  while  not  on  the 
firing  line,  rendered  good  service  in  guarding 
roads,  bridges  and  military  supplies.    See  Land- 

WEHR. 

LANDWEHRy  lahnt' vayr,  a  term  derived 
from  the  German,  meaning  land  defense,  is 
applied  to  militia  for  use  in  emergencies  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland.  It  is  not 
called  into  actual  field  service  except  in  time 
of  war.  It  corresponds  roughly  to  the  militia 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  service  is 
compulsory. 

The  German  landwehr  consists  of  about  600^ 
000  men,  who  in  war  are  called  out  in  two 
levies;  the  first  takes  the  place  of  the  regu- 
lar army  reserves,  and  the  second  does  gar- 
rison duty.  This  branch  of  military  service 
was  first  organized  in  1813  by  a  royal  edict, 
for  the  national  defense  of  Prussia,  and  was 
extended  to  the  empire  of  Germany  in  1871. 
A  German  conscript,  or  enrolled  soldier,  com- 
pletes his  service  in  the  landwehr  at  the  age 
of  thirty-nine,  and  is  then  transferred  to  the 
landsturm  for  service  until  his  forty-fifth  year. 
In  the  wars  with  Austria  and  France,  as  well 
as  in  the  War  of  the  Nations,  ^ich  broke 
out  in  1914,  the  landwehr  proved  an  effective 
force.    See  Landsturm. 

LANFRANC,  lan'frahngk  (?1005-1089),  a 
churchman  and  scholar  and  the  first  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  after  the  Norman  conquest.  He 
was  bom  at  Pavia,  Italy,  studied  law  in  his 
native  city,  and  in  1039,  in  the  hope  of  achiev- 
ing greater  distinction,  he  went  to  France. 
There  he  founded  a  school  of  law  at  A\Tanche8, 
Normandy,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  best 
known  in  Europe.  In  1042  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Bee,  of  which  he  be- 
came prior  in  1045.  In  1066  he  left  Bee,  and 
as  a  reward  for  obtaining  the  Papal  consent  to 
the  marriage  of  William  of  Normandy  to  his 
cousin,  was  appointed  abbot  of  a  new  monas- 
tery at  Caen.  Following  William's  conquest  of 
England  Lanfranc  was  appointed  by  him  in 
1070  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He, 
acted  as  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  Wil- 
liam's absence  from  the  country  and  played 
an  important  part  in  religious  and  civil  aSain. 
His  writings  include  Commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  A  Treatise  Affainst  Ber- 
engcr  and  some  interesting  sermons  and  let  ten. 

LANG,  Andrew  (1844-1912),  a  ^-eraatile 
writer  who  did  many  things  vrell  but  who  pro- 
duced no  single  work  of  unusual  merit,  wms 
bom  in  Selkirk,  Scotland.  He  collaborated 
with  Professor  Butcher  on  an  excellent  xetmoa 
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Odyssey.    His  contributions  to  the  study 
mparative    mythology   and   rehgion   are 
m  and  Myth;  Myth,  Ritiuil  and  Religion  ; 
:  of  the  Totem,  The  Clyde  Mystery  and 
I.    He  published  several  volumes  of  bal- 
biography,  history,  translations  and  fairy 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Acad- 
Saint   Andrew's  University   and   Balliol 
je,  Oxford.    His  works  include  Lost  Lead- 
id  Letters  on  Literature;  Homer  and  the 
A  Defence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the 
T    Minstrelsy;   Shakespeare,   Bacon   and 
■teat  Unknown;  Letters  to  Dead  Authors, 
ther  volumes. 

fGEVIll,  lahNzh'van' ,  Sir  Hector  Louis 
-1906),  a  Canadian  statesman,  one  of  the 
•8  in  the  movement  for  Confederation, 
for  three  decades  thereafter  one  of  the 
conspicuous  members  of  the  Conserva- 
party.  A  member  of  a  distinguished 
»c  family,  he  won  prominence  in  public 
s  at  an  early  age.  He  established  an 
"able  reputation  at  the  bar,  and  also  gave 
of  his  time  to  literature,  contributing  fre- 
ly  to  the  press,  and  ser\'ing  as  editor  of 
oumal  of  Agriculture.  His  varied  activi- 
idded  to  his  social  prominence,  made  him 
r  of  Quebec  in  1858,  when  he  was  only 
'  years  old.  He  served  until  1861,  and 
g  the  next  five  years  held  several  port- 
in  the  Canadian  Ministry,  including 
of  Solicitor-General  for  Lower  Canada 
Postmaster-General.  He  was  conspicuous 
e  Confederation  movement  for  his  tact, 
ty  and  broad  statesmanship,  and  was  one 
5  delegates  to  the  conference  at  which  the 
h  North  America  Act  was  drafted. 
er  the  organization  of  the  Dominion, 
Bvin  became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  first 
inion  Cabinet.  In  1873  ho  resigned  with 
Dther  members  of  the  Macdonald  Min- 
and  remained  in  opposition  until  1879, 
he  became  Minister  of  Public  Works,  a 
he  filled  with  ability  until  1891.  From 
until  his  retirement  from  public  life  in 
he  served  without  a  break  in  the  Do- 
)n  House  of  Commons.  His  ambition 
o  create  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  between 
Dwn  people  and  their  English-speaking 
patriots.  In  recognition  of  his  many  serv- 
o  Canada  and  the  Empire  Queen  Victoria 
J  him  a  Kniglit  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
ael  and  Saint  George. 
NGEVIN,  The  Most  Reverend  Louis 
IPPE  (1855-  ),  a  Canadian  Roman 
olic  churchman,  archbishop  of  Saint  Boni- 
!08 


face,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  prelates 
in  the  Dominion.  Archbishop  Langevin  was 
bom  at  Saint  Isidore,  Que.,  and  received  his 
scholastic  training  at  the  Sulpician  College, 
Montreal.  For  several  years  after  his  gradu* 
ation  he  taught  the  classics  in  that  college, 
but  in  1881  he  entered  the  Oblate  Order.  In 
1882  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  three  years 
later  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Ottawa.  There  he  remained  until 
1893,  when  he  removed  to  Manitoba  to  become 
superintendent  of  all  the  Oblate  Missions  in 
the  Northwest  Territories.  After  a  year  as 
superintendent,  followed  by  a  year  as  pastor 
of  Saint  Mary's  Church  at  Winnipeg,  he  was 
honored  by  his  consecration  as  archbishop  of 
Saint  Boniface.  Though  he  was  only  forty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  this  appointment,  his 
subsequent  career  fully  justified  the  confidence 
thus  placed  in  him.  In  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  his  influence  he  is  a  worthy  successor  of 
Archbishop  Tach6. 

LAN6LAND,  William  (71332-1400?),  with 
the  exception  of  Chaucer,  the  greatest  English 
poet  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  author  of  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
man, a  great  satirical  allegory,  vigorously  at- 
tacking Church  and  State  corruption;  and  of 
Richard  the  Redeless,  dealing  with  the  life  of 
Richard  II.  Very  little  is  known  of  Langland's 
life.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  near 
Shropshire  and  to  have  studied  with  the  Bene- 
dictine monks,  after  which  he  drifted  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  lived  in  poverty. 

LANGLEY,  lang'li,  Samuel  Pierpont  (1834- 
1906),  an  American  astronomer,  physicist  and 
pioneer  in  aeronautics.  He  invented  the  bolome- 
ter, the  most  delicate  instrument  for  record- 
ing solar  heat,  capable  of  detecting  a  variation 
of  less  than  one  milliont^i  of  a  degree.  Lang- 
ley  was  born  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Boston  Latin  School.  In  1865, 
after  a  period  of  study  in  Europe,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
later  becoming  professor  of  astronomy  at  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1887. 
He  established  the  Astrophysical  Observatory 
and  the  National  Zoological  Park  at  Washing- 
ton, became  in  1886  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  received  from  Oxford  University  the  degree 
of  D.  C.  L.,  the  Janssen  medal  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France  and  the  Rumford  IQ^dal  of  th^ 
Royal  Society  of  London, 
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The  First  Flying  Machine.  Three  successful 
flights  of  half  a  mile  having  been  made  by 
powcr-dri^'en  models  of  Langley's  construction 
in  1806,  Congress  granted  bim  S50,000  to  build 
a  man-carrying  aerodrome  (as  he  called  his 
aeroplane).  But  he  met  with  ill  success  and 
finally  abandoned  the  experiments  for  lack  of 
funds.  His  laft  machine  was  generally  called 
"Langley's  Folly."  On  February  27,  1906, 
heartbroken,  it  is  said,  at  the  failure  of  his 
experiments,  he  died.  Since  his  death,  however, 
his  genius  has  been  vindicated,  for  in  June, 
1914,  Gleon  Curtiss  perforijied  many  successful 
flights  on  the  very  machine  on  which  Langley 
had  placed  his  hopes.    See  Fltino  Machine. 

lANGTRY,  lang'tH,  Lily  (1852-  ),  an 
English  actress,  known  as  the  Jersey  Lily  on 
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account  of  her  beauty,  was  bom  at  Le  Breton, 
on  the  island  of  Jersey.  Her  maiden  name  wu 
Lily  Le  Breton,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  clei^man  of  the  Chureh  of  England.  In 
1874  she  was  married  to  Edward  Langtry.  and 
in  1881  made  her  first  stage  appearance  in 
London  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  she  visited  America  and  was  enthu- 
siastically received,  more,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  her  physical  attractions  than  for  her  ability 
as  an  actress.  Two  years  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  1897,  she  married  Sir  Hugo 
Gerald  de  Bathe.  In  1903  she  returned  to 
America  and  starred  in  The  Croitioa^/i,  a  play 
written  by  her  in  (xtllaboration  with  J.  Hartiey 
Manners.  She  again  visited  the  United  Statei 
in  1912,  appearing  in  vaudeville. 


the  higher  animals  have  various  ways  of  com- 
municating with  others  of  their  own  kind.  In 
a  way  all  these  means  of  communication  may 
be  called  language,  but  in  the  ordinary  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used  language  means  the 
articulate  speech  of  man.  Every  nation  and 
every  tribe  has  its  language,  and  there  are 
upwards  of  1,000  spoken  languages  in  the  world. 
Some  of  these,  especially  the  languages  of  bar- 
barous tribes,  are  very  narrow  in  scope  and 
limited  in  extent.  They  include  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  words,  and  are  spoken 
by  a  limited  number  of  people.  Unless  a  lan- 
guage has  been  reduced  to  writing  it  has  not 
been  systematized,  neither  does  it  have  any 
standard  by  which  it  can  be  brought  to  a 
higher  decree  of  perfection.  It  is  a  "gram- 
marlcss  tongue,"  The  great  languages  of  the 
civilized  world  arc  usually  classified  under  two 
groups,  called  families.  They  are  the  Indo- 
EuTOpean  family,  which  includes  most  of  the 
languages  spoken  in  Europe  and  America  (ex- 
cluding the  Indian  languages)  and  some  of  the 
languages  of  Asia,  especially  those  of  India; 
and  the  Semitic  family,  which  includes  the 
languages  of  the  Hebrews.  Arabs,  Abj's^iaiis, 
Assyrians,  Phoeniciaos  and  Syrians.   - 


been  advanced  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
language,  but  none  eeems  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory. .One  of  these  theories  is  that  the 
first  words  used  by  men  were  imitations  of  the 
sounds  of  animals,  and  that  some  of  these 
sounds  have  become  permanent  words.  Just  is 
a  little  child  may  indicate  a  dog  by  "bow- 
wow," so  did  the  natives  of  Madagascar  indi- 
cate an  animal  found  upon  that  island  by  "aye- 
aye."  Later,  when  the  island  was  discovered 
by  civil  iicd  men,  this  name  was  given  the 
animal.  In  a  similar  manner  the  words  wUp- 
poor-wUl  and  katydid  originated.  Interesting 
as  this  theory  is,  it  is  not  generally  accepted. 
The  theory  most  widely  accepted  is  that 
language,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  eooai- 
ering  it,  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  that  it  hit 
been  developed  through  the  ages  to  enatde 
men  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  othen. 
However  this  may  be,  wherever  we  find  men 
we  find  them  able  to  converse  with  each  other, 
and  it  is  through  the  de^'elopment  of  laa- 
guage  that  the  human  mce  has  been  able  to 
record  its  achievements  from  century  to  cen- 
tur}',  and  in  this  way  to  enable  each  genen- 
tion  to  improve  upon  all  tbo  genenluma  tint 
have  preceded  it  siBoe  time  begM). 
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Steps  in  the  Study  of  Langvuge 


The  person  who  can  use  the  mother  tongue 
fluently,  accurately  and  effectively  In  the  ex- 
pression of  his  thought  has  a  power  and  a  pos- 
session that  will  serve  him  at  every  turn. 

— Indiana  Uniform  Course  of  Study. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  English  can- 
not be  overemphasized,  and  in  the  primary 
grades  all  the  activities  of  the  child's  mind 
should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  strength- 
ening of  his  power  of  expression  through  lan- 
guage. While  the  trite  saying,  "Every  lesson 
a  language  lesson,"  should  in  a  measure  be 
regarded,  language  should  not  be  made  the 
chief  end  of  every  lesson,  because  every  lesson 
has  its  specific  purpose.  A  lesson  on  the  violet, 
for  instance,  should  be  devoted  principally  to 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  that  plant  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  Incidentally  wrong  forms  of  ex- 
pression may  be  corrected,  but  if  time  is  spent 
on  drills  in  language,  the  lesson  is  diverted 
from  its  main  purpose.  These  drills,  however, 
are  necessary;  therefore  courses  of  study  pro- 
vide for  language  lessons  in  every  grade. 

The  course  of  study  and  the  suggestions  for 
its  development  given  in  the  following  pages 
conform  to  the  plans  outlined  in  the  best  state 
and  provincial  courses  of  study  for  common 
schools.  The  chief  purposes  of  the  suggestions 
are  to  set  forth  the  underlying  principles  upon 
which  the  teaching  of  the  English  language 
rests  and  to  call  attention  to  the  language 
facts  upon  which  special  stress  should  be 
placed  in  both  the  home  and  the  school. 

Underlying  Principles.  The  following  under- 
lying principles  are  applicable  to  all  language 
teaching,  and  they  will  be  referred  to  as  occa- 
sion requires  in  the  pages  that  follow: 

1.  The  child  learns  language  by  listening  to 
his  mother. 

As  is  the  mother's  speech  so  will  be  the 
child's.  If  the  mother  pronounces  words  cor- 
rectly, and  has  a  soft,  melodious  voice,  the 
child  will  from  the  beginning  form  correct  hab- 
its of  speech. 

2.  The  child  learns  language  from  literature 
and  song. 

The  child  who  is  taught  the  classic  nursery 
rhymes  of  Mother  Goose  and  other  children's 
favorites  and  who  listens  to  the  sweet  lulla- 
bies of  childhood  unconsciously  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  good  literar>'  taste.  **It  is  the 
ear  and  not  the  script  or  print,"  says  Chubb, 
"that  is  the  first,  as  it  is  the  final,  arbiter  and 
nurse  of  all  lovely  speech  and  song." 


3.  The  child  learns  language  by  listening  to 
his  associates. 

The  playground  and  the  street  are  the  great 
sources  of  discouragement  to  the  teacher  of 
language  and  to  cultured  parents.  Some  advo- 
cate excluding  the  child  from  these  influences 
to  prevent  the  corruption  of  his  speech.  But 
character  is  developed  only  through  contact 
with  one's  fellows,  and  there  is  great  danger 
that  the  child  will  lose  more  than  he  will  gain 
by  such  exclusion.  The  difiicuty  to  be  over- 
come is  not,  however,  as  great  as  it  at  first 
seems,  provided  the  early  home  training  has 
been  of  the  sort  described  above.  The  child 
who  has  formed  right  habits  of  speech  in  the 
home,  and  who  is  encouraged  to  use  them,  will 
slough  of!  the  bad  forms  learned  in  the  street 
just  as  he  outgrows  many  other  childish  habits 
in  the  progress  of  his  natural  development,  un- 
less by  repeated  cautions  not  to  use  these 
expressions  they  are  kept  before  him. 

4.  Language  is  only  one  means,  and  often  a 
limited  means,  of  expression.  Its  usefulness  is 
increased  by  the  development  of  other  means, 
such  as  gesture,  drawing  and  construction 
work. 

5.  Language  and  thought  supplement  each 
other. 

The  language  the  child  learns  affects  his 
thought  and  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  character.    In  the  language  of  the 

poet — 

This  price  the  gods  exact  for  song, — 
That  we  become  what  we  sing. 

It  naturally  follows  that  only  the  best  in  lan- 
guage and  literature  should  be  presented  to 
children. 

Language  Work  in  the  Home.  The  founda- 
tion of  language  is  laid  in  the  home,  there- 
fore we  reiterate  the  first  principle:  The  child 
learns  language  by  listening  to  his  mother.  To 
this  we  wish  to  add  another  truth  of  almost 
equal  importance:  Early  habits  may  be  over- 
come, but  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  forgotten. 
What  are  the  mother's  duties  in  leading  the 
child  to  take  his  first  steps  in  talking? 

1.  To  pronounce  words  correctly.  The  child 
will  reproduce  what  he  hears,  hence  care  should 
be  exercised  in  pronouncing  all  words  ending 
in  ing,  as  making,  walking;  and  such  words  as 
been,  sir,  sure,  etc. 

2.  To  use  correct  language  forms,  as  Whom 
did  you  see?  He  did  the  work  yesterday;  I 
WW  Jobu  laet  week;  I  ^ve  no  money.   Many 
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people  through  carelessness  violate  the  rules 
of  speech  daily  in  such  sentences  as  are  given 
above.  Their  practice  is  not,  on  a  par  with  their 
knowledge.  If  the  child  hears  these  violations 
in  the  home  he  will  use  them,  believing  that 
they  are  correct,  and  when  the  wrong  fonns 
are  once  learned  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  them. 

3.  To  avoid  "baby  talk."  Perhaps  no  other 
practice  in  the  home  does  so  much  to  corrupt 
the  child's  speech  as  indulging  in  the  "tootete 
teootsie  litlle  manny"  talk  in  which  many 
good  people  take  delight.  Those  who  con- 
sider the  child's  welfare  will  refrain  from  such 
expressions,  once  they  realize  their  influence 
upon  his  language. 

4.  To  encourage  the  chUd  to  talk.  The  child 
will  talk  all  his  life,  and  he  should  begin  right. 
Children  like  to  talk,  but  their  chatter  is  too 
often  suppressed  by  those  who  dislike  to  be 
"bothered."  If  simple  words  arc  used  in  con- 
versation with  the  child  he  will  soon  learn 
them,  and  will  use  them  in  bis  conversation. 
Words  difficult  to  pronounce  and  words  whose 
meaning  the  child  cannot  understand  should 
be  avoided. 

5.  To  Uach  the  child  good  Uleralwe.  A  col- 
lege professor  once  claimed  that  be  could  pick 
out  his  students  who  had  learned  Mother 
Goote  melodies  in  childhood,  by  their  use  of 
lai^uage.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  value  of  the 
nursery  rhyme,  the  nonsense  jingle  and  the 
classic  myth  in  laying  the  foundation  of  lan- 
guage is  universally  recognised.  And  unless 
these  are  taught  in  the  early  years  when  they 
appeal  to  the  child's  mind  their  influence  will 
never  be  felt.  Here  are  a  few  selections  that 
every  child  should  iearn  before  his  fifth  year. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  what  the 
mother  may  do  to  impress  the  story  more 
stroi^y  upon  the  mind.  These  selections 
should  be  taught  incidentally  as  part  of  the 
child's  play: 


Mamma  tried  him  In  e 
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To  wrap  the  baby  I 

Pat-a-cnke,  pat-a-cnkc,  bi 
Make  me  a  cuke  na  fn«  it 
Prick  It  and  pat  U  and  m 
And  put  It  In  the  oven  tor 


HUMPTT  DTJMPTT 
Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall ; 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  b.  great  (all , 
And   all   UiB  KinK'B  horses  and  all   the  KIni 

Can't  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  asain. 


Rock-a-bye,  baby.  In  the  treetopi 
When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock  -. 
When  the  boush  breaks,  the  cradle  will  tall; 
Dawn  will   come  t>aby,  cradle  and  alL 


"Where's    the    little   boy   that    I 
"He's  under  the  hM^tack,  taat  k 
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DING,  DONG,  BELL 

Ding.  donR,  b«l]. 
PusBy'B  In  Ihe  well ! 
Who  put  her  In? 
Little  Tommy  Linn. 
Who  pulled  her  oul? 
Bis  John  Stout. 

ItUe  Miss  Mullet 

M  on  a  tuKet. 

allng  her  eurda  and  whejr; 


LIttiP  Do  Peep  hns 


Old  King  Col« 
V/oB  a  merry  old  >ouI 
And  a  merry  old  soul  n 
T  hia  pipe. 


And  h 


a  for  h 


And  he  called  tor  I 
Every  nddler  1 
And  a  very  Ilr 

Went  the  flddlej 


e  dee. 


weedle  dee, 


With  King  Cole  and  h 


TWINKLE.  TWIXKLE.  LITTLE  STAR 


When  the  slorlous  sun  la  set. 
When  the  grass  with  dew  Ib  wet 
Then  you  nhow  your  little  light. 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 


An  your  bright  and  (Iny  spark 
LItChlH  the  traveler  In  the  dark, 
Though  I  know  not  what  you  are 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star! 


OLD  KING  COLB 


6.  To  cooperate  tritk  the  teacher.  After  the 
child  enters  school,  the  language  training  at 
home  should  be  planned  to  fix  in  mind  the 
lewona  tuu(dit  at  school.  In  teaching  all  nurs- 
ery rhymes  and  other  aelectiona  care  should 
be  taken  to  teach  them  correctly.  Many  books 
contain  revisions  that  differ  videly  from  the 
origJDa]. 
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First  Year.  The  child  has  the  foundation 
for  language  when  he  enters  school  at  five  years 
of  age.  If  he  comes  from  a  cultured  home  the 
foundation  is  well  laid,  and  there  should  be 
no  break  between  the  work  of  the  home  and 
that  of  the  school.  Moreover,  the  work  for 
the  first  year  should  be  planned  with  a  view 
to  the  work  of  the  succeeding  grades,  so  there 
will  be  no  abrupt  change  in  the  language  les- 
sons as  the  pupil  passes  from  one  grade  to 
another. 

"All  activities  of  the  child  may  be  made 
tributary  to  his  training  in  English,  since  he  is 
always  doing  something  and  telling  about  it." 
During  the  first  year  the  work  will  be  essen- 
tially oral.  The  teacher  will  be  expected  to 
follow  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  but  the 
pupils  should  receive  drill  on  the  following 
points : 

1.  Conversation  Lessons,  "The  teacher's 
prime  duty  is  to  make  beautiful  speech  at- 
tractive." To  this  end  children  must  be  trained 
to  talk,  and  that  the  desired  results  may  be 
secured  they  must  be  made  to  feel  so  much 
at  home  that  their  speech  will  be  spontaneous 
and  natural.  The  creation  of  a  homelike 
atmosphere  in  the  schoolroom  is  essential  to 
successful  language  lessons.  If  the  teacher  is 
natural  and  spontaneous,  the  pupils  will  fol- 
low her  example. 

The  activities  in  the  home,  the  stories  the 
children  know  and  those  the  teacher  tells  them, 
the  birds,  some  of  the  common  insects,  simple 
flowers  and  plants,  the  reading  lessons,  the 
games  the  children  play,  and  many  other  com- 
mon experiences  and  pictures,  may  be  drawn 
on  for  material  for  these  lessons.  The  chief 
aim  is  to  make  good  talkers — that  is,  so  to 
guide  the  children  that  they  will  gain  the 
power  to  tell  what  they  know  naturally  and  in 
logical  sequence,  and  to  express  themselves  in 
good  English. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  fill  the  child's  mind 
with  ideas.  All  conversation  lessons  during  the 
first  and  second  years  should  be  rich  in  con- 
tent. The  teacher  should  encourage  the  pupils 
to  obser\'e  the  objects  about  them  and  to  tell 
what  they  see,  feel  and  smell.  She  should  lead 
them  to  extend  their  observations  by  careful 
questioning.  Then  before  the  lessons  on  any 
subject  are  dropped  for  something  else,  she 
should  secure  from  each  pupil  just  as  com- 
plete a  story  as  he  can  tell  of  what  he  has 
learned. 

The  nursery  rhymes,  stories  and  myths  that 
the  children  have  learned  serve  as  excellent 


material  for  connecting  the  home  with  the 
school,  since  the  pupils  will  be  eager  to  tell 
what  they  know.  These  should  be  supple- 
mented by  many  others  during  the  year.  The 
teacher  should  therefore  be  a  good  story-teller 
(see  Story-Teluno). 

The  most  difficult  task  that  confronts  the 
teacher  is  that  of  securing  correct  forms  of  ex- 
pression without  suppressing  the  pupil's  spon- 
taneity. Criticism  is  necessary,  but  it  must  be 
given  tactfully.  The  teacher  who  solves  this 
problem  successfully  will  solve  without  diffi- 
culty all  other  problems  connected  with  her 
language  work.  The  following  suggestions  will 
be  found  helpful: 

(a)  Be  careful  to  use  correct  lansua«re.  The 
pupils  imitate  your  speech  as  well  as  your  actions. 
If  you  use  good  language  you  are  serving  as  a 
correct  model. 

(h)  Emphasize  correct  forms  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  them  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  embarrass 
the  pupil.  Ignore  incorrect  forms  by  not  calling 
attention  to  them.  When  a  pupil  makes  an  error 
in  telling  his  story  it  is  best  to  let  him  finish,  then 
ask  him  to  tell  it  again  and  to  try  to  say  it  as  you 
do.  In  other  words,  your  criticism  should  always 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  feel 
that  you  are  helping  him  to  say  what  he  wants  to 
tell  in  a  better  way. 

2.  Reading.  Since  this  subject  is  discussed 
under  its  title,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  it 
space  here  further  than  to  state  that  the  read- 
ing lessons  are  vitally  connected  with  the  lan- 
guage lessons,  and  that  they  furnish  much  valu- 
able material  for  language  work. 

3.  Written  Work.  The  child  is  always  inter- 
ested in  doing  something  new,  and  some  time 
during  the  first  year  the  pupils  should  begin 
to  write.  Since  writing  is  a  form  of  expres- 
sion, the  writing  exercises  {ire  closely  related 
to  the  language  lessons;  when  the  pupils  have 
had  enough  practice  in  writing  to  enable  them 
to  write  two  or  more  words,  they  may  occa- 
sionally be  called  upon  to  write  short  state- 
ments, as  /  saw  a  robin.  But  the  tendency  is 
to  introduce  written  exercises  too  early.  Until 
the  pupil  has  mastered  the  mechanics  of  writ- 
ing, the  act  requires  so  much  attention  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  express  his  thought. 
During  the  first  year  written  exercises  should 
be  very  brief,  consisting  at  first  of  not  more 
than  one  or  two  sentences.  They  may  be  in- 
creased in  length  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

4.  Dramatization.  Children  like  to  "act  out" 
their  stories  and  the  little  dramas  that  can 
easily  be  constructed  out  of  such  fables  as 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun  and  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,  such  poems  as  Old  King  Cole  and 
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Queen  of  Hearts,  and  many  simple  stories. 
These  exercises  keep  the  pupils  interested  and 
also  8er\'e  to  strengthen  their  powers  of  expres- 
sion.   Sec  Drama,  page  1855. 

5.  Material.  The  best  primers  and  first  read- 
ers contain  material  of  high  literary  value,  but 
unfortunately  many  books  of  poems  and  prose 
selections  for  children  and  most  of  the  edu- 
cational journals  publish  much  material  for 
language  and  reading  work  that  is  decidedly 
below  the  standard  approved  by  the  best  edu- 
cators. Selections  for  memorizing  and  stories 
to  be  read  or  ,told  to  the  pupils  should  be 
selected  with  the  greatest  care.  When  we  have 
the  works  of  the  masters  to  draw  upon,  why 
seek  inferior  sources?  The  selections  that  fol- 
low are  given  as  illustrations  of  the  sort  of 
material  that  should  be  selected: 

The  Queen  of  Hearts, 
She  made  some  tarts 
All  on  a  summer's  day : 
The  Knave  of  Hearts, 
He  stole  those  tarts, 
And  took  them  clean  away. 

The  King  of  Hearts, 

Called  for  the  tarts. 

And  beat  the  Knave  full  sore : 

The  Knave  of  Hearts 

Brought  back  the  tarts. 

And  vowed  he'd  steal  no  more. 

The  SwIbrt 

ROBERT  LOUIS   STEVENSON 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 
Oh.  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 

Ever  a  child  can  do ! 

Up  In  the  air  and  over  the  wall. 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide. 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  countryside — 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 
Down  on  the  roof  so  brown — 

Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again. 
Up  In  the  air  and  down  ! 

"Whmt  DoM  Little  DIrdle  Say? 

ALFRED  TENNYSON 

What  does  little  birdie  say. 

In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 
"Let  m^  fly."  nays  little  birdie. 

"Mother,  let  me  fly  away." 
Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer. 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer. 

Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say. 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day? 

Baby  says,  like  little  birdie, 
"Let  me  rise  and  fly  away." 

Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer. 

Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger. 

If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer 
Baby,  too,  shall  fly  away. 


Seven  TImea  One 

JEAN  INaEIX>W 

There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover. 

There's  no  rain  left  In  heaven : 
I've  said  my  "seven  times"  over  and  over, 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old,  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter ; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done ; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better ; 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  moon !  In  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 
And  shining  so  round  and  low ; 

You  were  bright !  ah,  bright ;  but  your  light  is 
falling— 
Tou  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  moon,   have  you  done  something  wrong  In 
heaven 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 

1  hope  If  you  have  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 
And  shine  again  In  your  place. 

O  velvet  bee,  you're  a  dusty  fellow. 
You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold ! 

O  brave  marsh  marybuds,  rich  and  yellow. 
Give  me  your  money  to  hold. 

O  columbine,  open  your  folded  wrapper. 
Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell  I 

0  cuckooplnt,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 
That  hangs  In  your  clear  green  bell ! 

And  show  me  your  nest  with  the  young  ones  In  It ; 
I  will  not  steal  them  away ; 

1  am  old !  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet — 

I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow 

A  Fox  once  saw  a  Crow  fly  off  with  a  piece  of 
cheese  in  Its  beak  and  settle  on  a  branch  of  a 
tree. 

"That's  for  me,  as  I  am  a  Fox,"  said  Master 
Renard.  and  he  walked  up  to  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

"Good-day,  Mistress  Crow,"  he  cried.  "How 
well  you  are  looking  to-day ;  how  glossy  your 
feathers ;  how  bright  your  eye.  I  feel  sure  your 
voice  must  surpass  that  of  other  birds,  Just  a9 
your  flgure  does ;  let  me  hear  you  sing,  that  I 
may  call  you  queen  of  birds." 

The  Crow  lifted  up  her  head  and  b^gan  to  caw 
her  best,  but  the  moment  she  opened  her  mouth 
the  piece  of  cheese  fell  to  the  ground,  only  to  be 
snapped  up  by  Master  Fox. 

"That  will  do."  said  he.  "That  was  all  I 
wanted.  For  your  cheese  I  will  give  you  a  piece 
of  advice :    Do  not  trust  flatterers." 

The  Owl  and  the  Pnaay-Cat 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  went  to  sea 

In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat; 
They  took  some  honey,  and  plenty  of  money 

Wrapped  up  In  a  flve-pound  note. 
The  Owl  looked  up  to  the  stars  above. 

And  sang  to  a  small  guitar, 
"Oh,  lovely  Pussy !    Oh,  Pussy,  my  love ! 

What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are !" 


THU  OWL  AND  THE  I 


PuBsy  aald  to  t 

he  Owl. 

elesan 

fowl! 

How  charm  1 

irrled- 

lave  tarried 

But  what  shall  we  do 

a  ring? 

They  sailed  aw 

ay  for  a 

yfi 

rand  a 

day 

To  tlie  land 

And  there  In  a 

piggy -wlB 

With  a  ring 

In  the  e 

nd  o(  his  D 

Dse. 

"Dear  Pig,  are  you  willing  to  sell  tor  one  shlUin!; 

Your  rtngr"     Said  the  piggy,  "I  will." 
So  they  took  It  away,  and  were  married  neit  day 

By  the  turkey  who  lives  on  the  hill. 
They  dined  upon  mince  and  slices  of  quince. 

Which  they  ate  with  a  runclble  spoon. 
And  hand  In  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  sand 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Second  Year.  The  work  of  the  second  3-ear 
ia  a  continuation  of  that  already  outlined  for 
the  first  year.  The  amount  of  written  work 
ehould  be  increased;  the  child's  ability  to 
describe  what  hei  sees  and  hear^  should  be 
doubled,  and  the  selections  learned  should  be 
longer  and  more  directly  connected  with  char- 
acter building;.  The  lines  of  work  suggested 
for  the  previous  grade  should  be  continued. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  details  such 
as  capitals  and  periods  in  writing,  and  the  use 
of  correct  forms  of  pronouns  and  veibs. 

1.  Oral  Composition.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant line  of  work  for  the  second  and  third 
years.  If  children  speak  correctly  they  will 
write  correctly,  unless  they  become  confused 
by  the  mechanics  of  writing.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  because  children  (or  adults,  for  that 
matter)  may  write  correct  English,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  will  speak  correctly.  We 
should  therefore  place  all  possible  emphasis  on 
securing  fluency  and  accuracy  of  speech. 


The  two  chief  essentials  to  good  oral  com- 
position are  that  the  child  has  something  to 
tell  and  someone  to  whom  he  wants  to  tell  it. 

Subjects  in  which  the  pupils  were  interested 
the  first  year  should  be  taken  up  again  thit 
year  and  enlarged  upon,  but  the  teacher  inuit 
keep  the  lessons  within  the  capacity  of  the 
pupils,  or  they  will  soon  loee  interest  umI 
enthusiasm.  The  teacher  will  find  a  wealth  of 
material  for  langu^x  lessons  in  these  volumes- 
The  article  Bird,  for  example,  and  itA  related 
topics  give  an  idea  of  the  abundance  of  ma- 
terial which  the  work  contains.  Look  up  in  ■ 
similar  manner  Akt;  Bee;  DiCKBKs,  Cactus; 
Longfellow,  EIenby  W.,  and  the  programs  fat 
special  days. 

2.  Picture  Study.  Excellent  lenong  can  be 
based  on  the  study  of  pictures.    The  pictum 
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should  be  such  as  will  interest  the  children. 
Pictures  of  children  &nd  of  animals  and  birds, 
provided  they  show  action,  can  be  used  most 
niccessfully.  The  picture  shown  here  ia  one  of 
that  sort.  The  little  foreign  children  and  the 
geese  are  all  in  motion  and  all  eecm  to  be 
happy.  Study  the  expression  on  the  children's 
faces.  Notice  the  natural  poise  of  each  figtire 
and  the  man  on  the  curb  holding  the  baby. 
The  background  suf^ests  a  village  street  as 
the  scene  of  the  play.  Ask  the  pupils  to  give 
each  child  in  [he  picture  a  name.  Learn  what 
the  children  know  about  geese,  and  if  they  do 
DO  not  know  about  them  give  them  the  de- 
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are  (I)  to  secure  expreflsion  of  thought 
in  correct  written  form,  and  (2)  to  gain  facility 
in  writing.  Pupils  should  never  be  asked  to 
write  anything  unti]  they  have  recited  it  over 
and  over  so  that  they  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  it.  All  written  work  during  the  second 
year  should  consist  of  statements  in  the  form 
of  simple  sentences;  ae — 

The  apple  Is  red. 

The  ball  la  round. 

The  flower  Is  pretty. 

i.  Selections  for  MemorUinij.  The  following 
selections  are  types  of  the  material  suitable 
for  second  year  language  work.    While  children 


I  HOLLAND  SCENE,  FOR  PICTURE  STUDY 


aired  inform:ition  (see  Goomb).  These  arc 
Dutch  children,  and  ihe  tciirhcr  should  tell  the 
pupili^  huw  ciiildren  tiike  cure  of  pocsc  in  Hoi- 
Each  child  may  be  iillowed  (o  m:ike  up  hia 
own  slorj-  Hbout  the  picture,  imd  riniilly  one 
story  may  be  aRreed  upon  by  llie  chiss  as  the 
Ktor>-  Ihat  sh!ili  he  tol<l.  The  study  should 
occupy  wvcral  rociliition  prriodM. 

3.  IVritlin  Work.  The  best  rwulls  in  wTitlcn 
work  :irc  obl;iine<l  in  Ihis  yr;ir,  if  most  of  it 
is  <loiic  by  dictation.  I.cl  the  pupils  dictate 
ti>r  the  teiicher,  who  will  write  on  the  board 
what  they  ^y.  In  thi^i  vuy  they  learn  how 
(heir  exprcesions  appe-ir  in  written  fonn.  I>et 
ilic  piipils  do  most  of  their  viTiting  on  the 
1)ii;iril  (see  I'enm,*s9iiip), with  occasional  exer- 
cise:! on  paper.    The  main  purposes  of  these 


readily  at  this  time,  systematic 
training  in  memorizing  is  necessary.  They 
should  memorise  accurately,  and  the  teacher 
should  sec  that  they  know  the  meaning  of  the 
selection  before  they  meraoriie  it.  Generally 
the  pupils  should  tell  the  fables  and  other 
fhort  stories  in  their  own  words,  but  poems 
should  not  be  ao  treated. 

Whm  Go  lh«  BoatBT 


Dark  brown  la  the  river. 

Golden  la  the  sand. 
It  flows  along  forever. 

With  trees  on  either  hand- 
Green  leaves  a-floatlng. 

Caatlea  of  the  foHln. 


Oi-  »ti»  tilt  r.'^trr 
Jtvtry  civwi.  '-i*^  \t..!i»-.v. 


And  ^.'A  !?:'*•>'  wrivkt  tv»'»-ni. 
y^,tte»:  ill  V-nh  Ifc.-i 


m  Tl 

Tkktrttf'ti  «  m«frry  bf/WH  ll.ru«ij  tfitlin*  vj>  in  a.  tr«j ; 

"Ji^-v  rituptui  Vj  xrnh '  li*f'u  tAxneixiti  to  rot  r 
Aii<l  wi*j*t  4*>:';  jjrtr  iwy.  ]Ktl*  r»rJ.  litt>  boy? 

'Oh.  if*«>  w'^W«  ruuriiiijf  */v^  with  jfjy ! 

Hwfh  '.  lnji'jk  '.    lo  my  tr** 

I'm  a»  lutpfo^  ais  fiatppy  ^:ikji  \j^. '" 

Kfi^  tJ>r  br<m'n  thru»"'Ji  lM>*trtJ  uir.tglnis.  "A  n«rt  <Jo 
y#^g  vi*^. 
Asi^  1iv*r  «««»f  M<J  ijy  ttvh  in  thin  iunJpw  tr»*? 
SMm'i  w*o441«r :  4w/t  t/-rufh  '.  lilU*'  iCir\,  Jltlte  l^^. 
^>r  th«r  wvrM  will  I'/jmr  acjimt  of  itx  ifjy '. 
fit/w  J  wj  iilbA'  tioyv  I'tri  frtif. ' 
An<i  I  a.lw4iy«  t^hail  \j*'. 
It  you  txfv^r  britiK  *^fyi*f^  t.o  iijkt." 

f^t  U*«r  fii^rry  brown  thrush  K\titi;>-  away  In  Ih*  tree. 

To  yoti  vti*t  \.o  tn*:,  to  you  arid  t^^  m*- : 
Ait4  h<r  vlfii^t!  aii  th<r  ^Uy.  Jltil«r  id/ 1.  Jlttle  tx/y. 
*'i}h,  ili«?  worJ'i'u  running  ov«-r  with  yjyl 
Hut  lonif  U  won't  ty. 
iJ^m'i  you  know?    />'>n't  you  «?«?? 
l'nl4:rM5  w<:r'i<r  a«  K'^^Xl  aK  <an  t/^." 

f}nfjt'  iiit^m  a  Uni*i  tJ-KT*-  llv*-*]  a  man  who  Jwtd  a 
}jan*J»wim*'  'i'>f->M?  that  i-vi-ry  day  laid  a  larjff^j 
«old«'n  '-»5if.  Th*-  man  tl»</u»fht  ih*?  c>'>'>k«  muxt 
li;j\<'  mii^h  Kold  ln>'ld«T  of  h'T.  and  t^j  on«-  day  h«i 
wfiifiK  h<-i"  ti*-''k,  and  found  Uiat  Kh<*  waw  jurt 
ilk*'  -.itiy  otfK'f  tgttofi'.  Thfnkinit:  to  And  w<^lth, 
Ij*;  lo^l  t}i«-  JJM1«-  \,t'  had. 

Third  Year.  J.  Tht  Trxthook.  Thtt  third 
yar  tn  oft^-n  a  'Titiral  iitmt  in  lariirnajff;  work, 
for  tintfi  f'oiifw;-  of  Hiidy  <"ill  for  lUo.  intrr>- 
dnrtion  of  a  (ixthook,  <ith<r  af  th«-  tif-Kihiiing 
or  in  Uk*  nii'Mli'  of  i\tf  y«ar.  How<v<r  inrtri- 
U)UUUn   ih'r   t<;xtb«><A    liiay   bf-   it   in   at   fjr«t    a 


tinmihlrngbliodc  lo  liie  piqau — b  upv  -snol  i^iiio. 

letaGber'ir  izFin  drnj  10  beaaxat  -uiuTDiafjur  bt- 
udiiio'  iricL  xbe  bociL.  Sbe  Oiouic  tnvm  is 
piuLS  faiid  wape  bo  Toell  tiiui  ok  cm.  7>AdrT 
bdtipi  ii  10  tlie  dliiK.  IknAnAsBE  spvsml  prE- 
IrTTimary  ieflBow  idll  bt  iieceeBiirr  beiafrE^  ixk 
ixfok  itf  n^rulurJr  ibken  up.  Man  iHTigimpe 
boukife  iici>w  ID  vat  KTt  ipdl  plunked,  buc  ^riieo 
tiie  book  in  jEDCroduciEid  itt  pboi  Btiouic  bt  loi- 
ic>w*?d.  odnenPTBie  tbt  pupik  icill  becaziKr  cod- 
futKsd.  TIlk  doec  sot  meiOL  bowyrg .  "duit  ihe 
izzMitf  uf  vGoi^  poiBtKd  in  the  prpnouF  yon 
i^uuld  be  nbundaned.  TUe  xertbgok  oiouid  be 
n  iLteitXtt  od"  p^'inf  xDarE-  definhie  pisiK  iar  liie 
<;oa3tiixuiiDioe  of  liiff  iradL. 

2.  Oral  CompofitiaiL.  The  ircDik  jl  anl 
compototian  f^ould  be  ^reathr  as^iLz&id  dnnnf 
tbe  third  year.  Tlie  popOs  cui  now  dsacnbit 
quite  fulir  usd  aocanctcSr  flovcE^.  clouds,  mi- 
mtdft'  ax^  otber  xiiit;nnJ  objects.  Tbej  idD  fd» 
b^  iible  to  teU  bovr  %  boose  »  boilL.  idut  s 
f r>uxMi  is  II  gjW3a%  BUare.  uid  to  dcjajbt^  xdbot 
of  tbe  oocupfCLionf  oooDDZium  to  liie  looditr. 
Tber  <3UD  nov  rqprodoce  sodi  Busies  w  GMen 
Lochi  and  tht  Thr€^  Bean,  CimdcrcUe  and 
LiitU  R'td  Eidatg  Bood.  A  ^oodHkv  mmiber 
cf  snythe  ukd  f unr  tulee  fboold  be  ^rren  tbem, 
tbe  loao^er  oaoef  bemg  told  or  read  br  the 
teadaer  vnbout  axrr  tboogbt  of  their  reproduc- 
tioD  00  the  put  of  the  pupils.  Ciiticum  on 
Dw  become  more  painied.  axid  the  pupil  may 
be  stopped  in  tbe  midst  of  his  redtatioD  and 
a^ked  to  correct  his  laafua^  irithout  the 
daniEer  that  such  izxternqstioms  iril]  afiect  his 
fluency,  proi'ided  it  is  doiae  in  a  kindhr  ^mit 
At  this  a^ee  pupik  are  likely  to  wander  from 
the  subject,  and  this  tendexMy  ^ould  be 
checked  as  soon  as  it  appears.  Enoooimge  the 
children  to  be  naturaL 

The  teacher  can  find  no  better  source  of 
material  for  this  woik  than  in  these  Tolumes. 
UiKtory  stories  and  stones  of  the  boyhood  of 
great  men  should  be  introduced  this  3rear. 

3.  Written  W{frk.  The  pupils  should  now  be 
able  to  give  riiort,  eonnected  accounts,  in  writ- 
ing, of  what  they  learn,  and  the  written  eier- 
ciaeB  should  be  increased  in  frequency  and  in 
length.  To  the  ezerdiBes  in  orig;inal  composi- 
tion should  be  added  exercises  in  oop3ring 
stanzas  of  poetiy  and  ehort  paragraphs  from 
the  reader  or  other  books.  These  exercises 
should  be  brief,  but  the  teacher  should  insist 
upon  accuracy.  The  wnk  here  suggested  is 
supposed  to  be  supplementaiy  to  the  eiercises 
given  in  the  language  book.     Many  mxttoi 
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exercises  admit  of  illustration,  and  the  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  draw  them,  since  each 
mode  of  expression  aids  the  other. 

4.  Letter  Writing.  All  the  writing  that  most 
of  the  pupils  will  do  after  they  leave  school 
will  consist  in  writing  letters,  and  exercises  in 
letter  writing  can  be  given  with  profit  in  the 
third  year.  The  letters  should  be  brief,  and 
should  be  written  to  some  one  whom  the  writer 
knows,  and  for  a  specific  purpose.  A  boy,  for 
instance,  may  write  to  his  father  or  brother 
asking  for  something  he  needs.  See  Letter 
Writing. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  caution  will  not  be  out  of 
place  at  this  point.  While  we  have  placed  in- 
creased emphasis  upon  the  written  work  for 
this  year,  we  would  not  convey  the  idea  that 
written  exercises  should  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  pupils*  work  in  language.  These 
exercises  are  a  means  to  an  end,  and  they 
should  not  be  made  burdensome.  The  oral 
work  should  receive  by  far  the  greater  amount 
of  time  all  through  this  and  the  following  year. 

5.  Selections  for  Memorizing.  The  poems 
and  stories  this  year  should  be  of  such  nature 
as  to  strengthen  the  character.  Longfellow's 
Children's  Hour,  The  Day  Is  Done,  The  Build- 
ers, many  of  the  poems  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary,  George  Mac- 
donald's  The  Baby,  and  Moore's  A  Visit  from 
Saint  Nicholas  are  good  examples  of  suitable 
poems.  In  addition  to  the  history  stories  and 
biographies  already  referred  to,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, Hans  and  Grethcl  and  The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling are  good  types  of  tales  that  may  be  read 
or  told. 

Fourth  Year.  The  work  of  this  year  is  prac- 
tically an  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  third 
year.  The  pupil  is  gaining  more  and  more 
from  his  textbooks  as  he  learns  how  to  use 
them.  The  work  in  geography  should  now  be 
used  as  a  source  of  new  material.  Children  are 
always  interested  in  the  children  of  other  lands, 
and  the  study  of  child  life  in  other  countries 
at  this  time  will  prove  interesting  and  profit- 
able. 

1.  Oral  Composition.  The  pupils  should  now 
begin  to  understand  the  difference  between  tell- 
ing a  story  and  describing  an  object.  The 
importance  of  arranging  what  they  tell  in  a 
natural  order  should  also  be  constantly  kept 
before  them.  They  should  be  asked  to  tell 
in  their  own  words  stories  that  they  have  read, 
to  describe  places  they  have  visited  and  people 
whom  they  have  seen.  The  clouds,  the  wind, 
rain,  snow  and  storms  should  be  studied  and 


described.  Pupils  will  take  great  pleasure  in 
describing  such  events  as  Wolfe's  capture  of 
Quebec,  Braddock's  expedition,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  part  taken  by  Washington,  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth.  The 
material  for  this  work  is  so  abundant  that  the 
problem  for  the  teacher  is  merely  one  of  selec- 
tion. 

2.  Use  of  the  Dictionary.  The  pupils  should 
be  provided  with  a  small  dictionary  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  and  should  be  taught 
how  to  use  it.  Of  the  many  dictionaries  on 
the  market  only  two  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion— Webster^s  International  and  the  Standard. 
Small  dictionaries  bearing  the  imprint  of  the 
publishers  of  either  of  these  great  works  are 
standard,  differing  from  the  larger  works  chiefly 
in  amount  of  information  they  contain.  The 
teacher  should  give  frequent  lessons  upon  its 
use  until  they  have  become  familiar  with  the 
book. 

3.  Study  of  Selections.  The  school  reader 
will  furnish  many  valuable  language  lessons, 
since  many  of  its  selections  are  worthy  of 
special  study.  Longfellow's  Paul  Revere*s  Ride 
is  an  example  of  such  a  selection.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  read  the  poem.  The  events 
of  which  it  treats  should  be  studied,  a  map  of 
the  region  over  which  Revere  rode  should  be 
drawn,  and  the  beautiful  pictures  in  the  poem 
should  be  described  by  the  pupils  in  their  own 
words.  Finally,  the  poem  should  be  memo- 
rized. The  course  of  study  will  determine  the 
amount  of  this  sort  of  work  that  can  be  done. 

4.  Written  Work.  The  amount  of  written 
work  should  be  increased  and  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  correct  forms  of 
verbs  and  pronouns,  and  to  the  common  errors 
of  speech  that  are  likely  to  creep  into  written 
work.  The  pupil  is  now  old  enough  to  begin 
to  understand  why  he  should  use  certain  forms 
and  why  he  should  never  use  others.  The 
exercises  should  be  lengthened,  and  the  pupils 
should  be  led  to  rely  upon  themselves,  but 
still  the  oral  work  should  receive  the  greater 
amount  of  attention.  Letter  writing  should 
be  emphasized. 

Fifth  Year.  The  practical  phase  of  the  work 
should  be  emphasized  throughout  the  year. 
That  is,  the  business  vocabulary  of  the  pupils 
should  be  extended,  and  the  correct  use  of 
common  business  terms,  such  as  merchandise, 
gain,  loss,  interest,  commission  and  percentage 
should  be  learned.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  at  the  end  of  this  year  many  of  the  pupils 
will  leave  school,  these  terms  could  be  left 
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until  the  next  year.  They  should  be  so  taught 
as  to  lead  the  pupils  to  realize  the  vital  rela- 
tion between  language  and  arithmetic.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  said 
about  oral  and  written  work  in  the  previous 
years.  Some  new  phases,  however,  should  now 
be  introduced. 

1.  Stiidy  of  the  Sentence.  The  pupils  may 
have  learned  some  of  the  parts  of  speech,  as 
nmm,  verb,  pronoun.  They  may  also  have 
learned  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  they  should  now  learn  the  importance  of 
the  sentence  in  both  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion— that  unless  one  expresses  himself  in  sen- 
tences he  says  nothing  in  speaking  or  in  writing. 
Perhaps  lack  of  sufficient  drill  upon  the  sen- 
tence is  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  language 
work  of  the  public  schools.  Only  the  founda- 
tion facts,  that  the  essential  parts  of  a  sentence 
are  subject  and  predicate,  that  the  subject  and 
predicate  must  agree  in  person  and  number, 
and  that  in  some  sentences  a  third  part,  the 
object,  must  be  added  to  complete  the  mean- 
ing, should  be  taught  in  this  year;  but  these 
great  sentence  facts  should  be  dwelt  upon  until 
the  pupils  thoroughly  understand  them.  Some 
special  drill  exercises  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  desired  results,  but  most  of  this  study 
should  be  in  connection  with  the  lines  of  work 
already  explained. 

2.  Explanations.  Some  teachers  carry  ex- 
planations in  arithmetic  to  the  extreme,  and 
when  explanations  are  mentioned  they  imme- 
diately think  of  those  associated  with  that 
study.  An  entirely  different  sort  of  an  ex- 
planation is  meant  here.  Some  boy  knows  how 
to  make  a  kite;  let  him  explain  to  the  class 
how  it  is  done.  Assign  the  exercise  two  or 
three  days  in  advance,  so  that  he  may  have 
time  to  prepare  for  it,  then  expect  a  complete 
explanation,  and  allow  the  members  of  the 
class  to  ask  such  questions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  give  them  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject.  Ask  a  girl  to  explain  how  to  cover 
a  book,  or  to  make  bread;  use  many  common 
occupations  for  material.  The  value  of  these 
exercises  consists  in  the  training  they  give  in 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  subject  on  part  of 
the  pupil,  in  leading  to  conciseness  and  defi- 
niteness  of  statement  and  in  thorough  prepara- 
tion on  the  subject.  They  lead  the  pupil  to 
talk  before  the  class  without  suffering  from  a 
self-consciousness  that  will  deprive  him  of  all 
fluency  in  his  recitation.  The  explanation  is 
the  first  step  in  a  series  of  exercises  which 
should  lead  the  pupils  to  become  so  proficient 


in  oral  composition  that  they  can  discuss  in 
public  any  question  that  they  understand. 

3.  Correspondence.  Letter  writing  should 
develop  into  correspondence  this  year.  The 
lessons  in  geography  and  history  may  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  this  work.  Pupils  may  write 
letters  describing  some  foreign  country  or  a 
distant  city.  The  writer  should  assume  that 
he  is  living  in  the  place  described,  and  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  put  as  much  of  his 
personality  into  the  letter  as  he  can.  History 
pupils  may  assume  that  they  are  living  in  the 
time  studied,  as,  for  instance,  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War;  now  and  then  some  pupil 
may  impersonate  one  of  the  characters  of  his- 
tory and  write  the  class  a  letter  expressing  his 
views  on  some  topic  that  was  a  live  question 
of  that  day.  Some  such  plan  as  this  gives 
definiteness  to  the  correspondence  and  affords 
excellent  training  in  the  use  of  the  imagination. 

Sixth  Year.  If  pupils  have  been  properly 
trained  in  English  they  should  be  able  to 
speak  and  write  with  only  occasional  errors 
when  they  enter  upon  their  sixth  year's  work. 
The  errors  will,  in  the  main,  be  peculiar  to 
certain  pupils,  and  the  teacher  can  help  herself 
in  securing  their  correction  by  keeping  a  sort 
of  card  index  of  these  errors.    To  illustrate: 

Andreto  John9on:  Omits  g  from  such  words  as 
morning.    Uses  seen  for  saw  and  them  for  they. 

Tom  Brown:  Uses  done  for  did.  Subjects  and 
predicates  do  not  agree  in  person  and  number. 

These  cards  enable  the  teacher  to  recall  at  a 
glance  just  what  faults  should  receive  attention 
in  the  work  of  each  pupil,  and  by  persistent 
effort  she  will  be  able  to  correct  most  of  such 
errors  during  the  year.  The  work  of  the  fifth 
year  should  be  expanded.  More  extended 
study  should  be  given  the  sentence.  All  the 
parts  of  speech  should  be  learned,  the  parts  of 
a  complex  sentence  studied,  and  the  difference 
between  complex  and  compound  sentences 
should  be  taught. 

1.  Business  Letters  and  Forms,  The  pupils 
should  write  letters  applying  for  positions,  or- 
dering goods,  asking  payment  for  debts  past 
due,  and  letters  to  accompany  remittances  in 
payment  of  bills  (see  Letter  Writing,  subhead 
Business  Letters).  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  form,  punctuation  and  language.  Im- 
press upon  the  pupils  the  prestige  that  ability 
to  write  a  good  business  letter  gives  a  person. 
Pupils  should  receive  such  training  in  writing 
promissory  notes  and  receipts  as  will  enable 
them  to  write  them  correctly  (see  Note;  Re- 
ceipt). 
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2.  Talks  before  the  School.  Great  interest 
can  be  added  to  the  morning  exercises  by  hav- 
ing different  pupils  give  talks  of  two  or  three 
minutes  on  subjects  in  which  pupils  of  this 
grade  are  interested.  One  boy  may  tell  how 
shoes  are  made;  a  girl  may  tell  about  the 
home  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  possibly  describe 
one  of  her  books;  another  may  tell  about  the 
robin  or  some  other  bird  common  to  the  lo- 
cality. An  abundance  of  material  for  these 
talks  may  be  found  in  these  volumes.  Two  or 
three  talks  a  week  can  easily  be  arranged.  In 
giving  them  the  pupil  has  only  taken  a  step  in 
advance  of  explaining  a  subject  to  the  class, 
and  the  benefit  derived  from  the  exercise  is  well 
worth  the  time  and  effort  required. 

3.  The  Study  of  Literature.  Pupils  now  have 
enough  power  of  discrimination  to  study  with 
profit  some  of  the  best  literature.  This  will 
enable  them  to  enrich  their  vocabularies  and 
to  become  so  familiar  with  the  figures  of  speech 
that  they  will  use  them  in  their  conversation 
and  oral  composition.  Teachers  sometimes  fail 
to  secure  the  results  expected  because  they 
choose  too  difficult  selections.  A  selection  for 
critical  study  should  be  easily  understood  by 
the  pupils,  otherwise  so  much  thought  must  be 
given  to  the  interpretation  that  there  is  little 
left  for  analysis.  Moreover,  a  thorough  study 
of  a  selection  which  the  pupil  thinks  he  knows 
perfectly  will  usually  bring  out  meanings  that 
he  never  thought  of.  Brj^ant's  Gladness  of 
Nature,  Lowell's  The  First  Snowfall  and  Long- 
fellow's A  Psalm  of  Life  are  good  examples  of 
poems  suitable  for  study  during  this  year,  and 
Hawthorne's  Talcs  of  the  White  Hills,  Dickens' 
Christmas  Carol  and  Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle 
and  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  serve  as  good 
examples  of  what  may  be  used.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  make  the  study  cover  so  many 
details  that  the  pupils  will  tire  of  the  selection 
before  it  is  completed. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Years.  The  additional 
work  of  these  years  should  consist  in  the  study 
of  formal  grammar  (see  Grammar).  Addi- 
tional facilities  for  written  and  oral  expression 
should  be  given.  In  connection  with  this  work 
the  word  composition  should  be  avoided.  Pu- 
pils write  without  hesitation  exercises  to  which 
their  work  naturally  leads,  but  composition 
usually  suggests  something  formal  and  dreadful. 
Doubtless  they  have  been  \*Titing  compositions 
all  thoe  years  without  realizing  it. 

1.  Debates.  Ever>'  boy  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  likes  to  engage  in 
argument,  so  an  occasional  debate  should  con- 


stitute a  feature  of  the  seventh  year's  work. 
The  argument,  like  the  explanation,  leads  to 
logical  arrangement  of  his  discourse  on  part 
of  the  pupil,  and  also  to  thorough  preparation. 
Subjects  chosen  should  always  be  within  the 
grasp  of  the  pupils,  and  within  the  range  of 
their  interests.  Such  questions  as  why  the  new 
schoolhouse  should  have  an  assembly  hall,  or 
why  the  school  grounds  should  be  enlarged,  will 
secure  a  lively  debate  in  which  the  pupils  will 
freely  express  their  opinions. 

2.  The  Literary  Society.  Much  interest  can 
be  added  to  the  work  in  language  during  the 
eighth  year  by  the  organization  of  a  literary 
society  or  club,  to  be  managed  by  the  pupils 
under  supervision  of  the  teacher.  For  plan  for 
organizing  and  conducting  such  a  society,  see 
Parliamentary  Law.  wjfa. 

Related  Subjects.  The  following  articles  in 
these  volumes  have  to  do  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  language  study.  Some  of  them  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  more  formal  topic  of  gram- 
mar, but  the  line  of  division  is  not  sharply  drawn : 

Adjective  Literature 

Adverb  Mode 

Article  Noun 

Case  Parsing 

Comparison  Participle 

Conjugation  Parts  of  Speech 

Conjunction  Penmanship 

Debate  Person 

Declension  Preposition 

Dictionary  I^ronoun 

Etymology  Punctuation 

Gender  Quotation  Marks 

Grammar  Sentence 

Infinitive  Story-Telling 

Inflection  Syntax 

Interjection  Tense 

Letter  Writing  Verb 

LANGUAGES  OF  THE  WORLD.  Occa- 
sionally some  man  appears  who  makes  it  his 
life  work  to  set  forth  the  advantages  that 
would  follow  if  all  the  world  spoke  one  tongue ; 
consequently,  several  "universal  languages" 
have  been  evolved.  There  is  Volapiik,  or 
"world  speech,"  which  dates  from  1879;  it  was 
the  inspiration  for  international  congresses  and 
found  supporters  in  every  civilized  countiy; 
there  is  also  Esperanto,  which  still  thrives  and 
has  grammars  and  periodicals  devoted  to  it; 
there  is  "idiom  neutral,"  an  outgrowth  of  Vola- 
pUk,  which  is  considered  to  be  so  simple  that 
an  educated  reader  can  master  it  well  enough 
to  read  it  within  a  few  hours. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  these  universal 
tongues  are  so  enthusiastic  and  so  hopeful  that 
they  believe  it  would  actually  be  possible, 
though  a  slow  process,  to  supplant  other  Ian- 
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guages  and  in  time  have  a  real  ''world  speech/* 
at  least  for  Europe  and  America;  but  the 
more  conser\'ative  persons  merely  aim  to  pro- 
duce a  speech  which  shall  be  used  for  interna- 
tional purposes  only  and  exist  side  by  side  with 
the  languages  of  the  various  countries.  But 
whatever  the  object,  it  has  persistently  failed 
of  success.  The  new,  invented  language  may 
be  more  reasonable,  more  logical  than  those 
already  in  existence,  but  it  is  not  and  cannot 
be  vital.  No  people's  life  is  woven  into  it;  no 
contacts  and  withdrawals  are  shown  in  it,  and 


the  articles  in  these  volumes  on  the  various 
languages  the  chief  characteristics  of  each  are 
pointed  out — ^the  musical  quality  of  Italian,  the 
delicac>'  and  precision  of  French,  and  so  on. 

Many  men  have  given  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  languages,  and  to  claaBif>'ing  them. 
There  are  languages  in  which  no  word  has  more 
than  one  6>'llable,  like  the  Chinese ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  those,  like  the  German, 
which  contain  ponderous  words  of  seven  or 
eight  syllables.  There  are  tongues,  belonging 
almost  entirely  to  comparatively  undeveloped 


LANQUAGB 


WHERE  SPOKEN 


Basque  . : Southern  France  and  Northern  Spain 

Bohemian,  or  Czech .  Nowhere  the  official  language,  but  spoken  by  over  €.000,000  in 

I      Austria.     The  United  States  has  the  second  largest  number 

of  Czechs — 500.000  :  and  Germany  has  125.000 

Bulgarian    '  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rumelia 

Chinese    China.  Of  course  there  are  in  this  vast  countr>'  many  dialects. . 

Danish I>enmark  and  Northern  Schleswig 

Dutch   Netherlands,  and  by  the  Boers  of  South  Africa.    The  language 

of  these  latter  is.  however,  a  strongly  marked  dialect 

Egyptian    Eg>'pt.     Almost   one-tenth   of   the  population,   Arabs,   Tmrks. 

Greeks.  British,  speak  other  languages 

English    I  The  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the  United  States.  Australia,  and 

officially,   in  the  various   British  colonies,  as  India,  South 

Africa 

Flemish   ;  Northern  provinces  of  Belgium 

French France  and  its  colonies.  There  are  also  about  3.000,000  French- 
speaking  people  in  Belgium,  about  750,000  In  Switzerland, 
and  about  2,125,000  in  Canada 


German 


Greek 

Hindustani 
Italian   . . . 


Japanese  . 
Norwegian 
Persian  . . 
Polish 


Portuguese   . . . 

Russian   

Serbo-Croatian 


Spanish 
Swedish 


German  Ehnpire,  Luxemburg.  Switzerland,  and  parts  of  Ana- 
tria-Hungar>'.  There  are  also  many  German-speaking  pec^le 
in  other  countries,  as  Russia  and  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  total  is  about 

Greece,  large  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  Crete 

Northern  India   

:  Italy,  with  its  islands,  and  some  parts  of  Austria,  Switzerland 
i     and  France   

Japan  

Norway 

Persia    

;  The  regions  comprising  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  now 
part  of  Russia.  Austria-Hungar>'  and  Prussia,  There  are 
also  about  1.009.000  Polish-speaking  people  in  America 

Portugal.  Brazil  and  various  Portuguese  colonies 

Russian  Empire  and  parts  of  Galicia  and  Hungary 

Serbia.  Montenegro.  Croatia.  Slavonia,  Bosnia  and  Hersego- 
vina.  and  Southern  Hungary 

Spain.  Mexico,  Central  America,  much  of  South  America,  the 
Philippines  and  the  Antilles 

Sweden    
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440,000 

7,100.000 

5.C50.000 

400.000.000 

(estimated) 

about      3,500.000 

6,000.000 

about    10,500.000 

160.000.000 
(at  least) 

about      3,500.000 


52.000,000 
(at  least) 


-  80.000,000 

about   9.000.000 

100.000,000 

37.000.000 

53.000.000 

2.400.000 

9.500.000 


16.000,000 
26.200.000 
95,000,000 

8.000,000 

50.000.000 
5.500.000 


there  remain,  instead  of  the  language  of  the 
world,  the  languages  of  the  world,  as  sharply 
differentiated  as  ever  in  their  historw  For 
each  expresses  in  a  large  degree  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  people  who  built  it. 

Kinds  of  Languages.  The  fact  stated  above 
will  bear  emphasis — that  the  histor>-  of  a  people 
is  legible  in  its  language;  and  the  greatest 
nations,  those  which  have  swayed  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  have  fashioned  the  greatest  lan- 
guages. The  language  of  Greece  was  exquisite, 
mu£i<^,  BS  truly  a  work  of  art  as  any  statue 
ever  hewn  from  marble:  the  Roman  language 
was  strong,  compact,  as  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing its  puri>ode  as  was  the  Roman  legion.    In 


peoples,  which  make  use  of  but  a  few  sounds, 
and  there  are  others,  as  Englirfi,  which  have 
more  than  two6core.  Then  there  are  di^-iaons 
according  to  grammatical  structure,  as  lan- 
guages which  inflect  their  words  to  diow  vary- 
ing relations,  and  languages  wliidi  have  slight 
infle<rtion  or  none  at  all.  However,  all  of  these 
technical  distinctions  are  the  province  of  the 
scholar;  the  ordinary  reader,  even  the  ordi- 
nary student,  has  little  interest  in  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  interested  in  such  ques- 
tions as,  How  many  langimgpw  and  dialects  are 
there  in  the  world?  How  many  sounds  or 
arti<rulations  are  there  in  all  of  them?  Whidi 
language  is  spoken  by  the  most  people?   Wludi 
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is  spoken  in  the  most  countries?  Which  is 
spreading  most  rapidly? 

First  of  all,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
the  world  over  5,000  languages  and  dialects. 
Certain  of  the  dialects,  to  be  sure,  differ  from 
each  other  very  slightly,  but  some  of  the  lan- 
guages are  as  far  apart  as  is  civilization  from 
savagery.  And  in  all  these  tongues  there  are 
no  fewer  than  300  different  articulations — 300 
ways  in  which  the  vocal  organs  must  be  used 
to  produce  sounds.  Some  of  the  more  primi- 
tive tongues  make  use  of  but  a  very  few, 
sounding  to  the  unaccustomed  ear  almost  like 
a  series  of  gnmts;  while  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  uses  almost  fifty.  Probably  no  language, 
unless  it  was  the  ancient  Sanskrit,  has  ever 
made  us?e  of  more. 

The  Chief  Languages.  As  to  the  number  of 
people  speaking  the  various  important  tongues, 
and  the  countries  in  which  they  are  spoken, 
the  table  on  page  3326  gives  such  information 
in  compact  form.  No  account  is  taken  of  the 
languages  of  savage  tribes,  which  have  received 
comparatively  little  study,  and  concerning 
which  no  estimates  can  be  given. 

From  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that  Chinese 
is  spoken  by  more  people  than  any  other  lan- 
guage in  the  world.  English  ranks  next,  and  is 
thus  first  among  the  European  languages.  Of 
these  Russian  is  second  and  German  third,  but 
both  of  these  are  less  widespread  than  Hindu- 
stani. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  languages 
of  all  the  most  important  peoples  of  the  world, 
except  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  belong  to  one 
great  family,  the  Ar>an  or  Indo-Gcrmanic 
group  of  languages.  Tongues  as  different  as 
Hindustani,  Russian  and  English  are  all  mem- 
bers of  this  group,  which  includes  every  tongue 
of  Europe  except  the  Basque,  which  is  unre- 
lated, so  far  as  anyone  knows,  to  any  other 
language.  Ex  oriente  lux,  a  popular  saying 
meaning  Light  out  of  the  East,  may  thus  apply 
not  only  to  religion  but  to  language  as  well,  for 
just  as  ever>'  great  religion  of  the  world  origi- 
nated in  Asia,  so,  it  is  believed,  did  the  one 
parent  tongue  from  which  all  the  Ar>'an  lan- 
guages are  spnmg  have  its  first  home  in  Asia, 
the  continent  of  beginnings.  a.mcc. 

Related  .SubJectN.  The  important  lanffua^ea 
of  the  wt)rld  are  treated  in  separate  articles  In 
these  volumes  : 


Hieroglyphics 
Italian  Language 
Latin  Langruasre 
Plattdeutsch 
Provencal  Lansruage 
and  Literature 


Bengali 

English  Language 
Hsperanto 
Flemish  Languages 
and  Literature 


French  Language 
German  Language 
Greek  Langua^ 
Hebrew  Language  and 
Literature 


Romance  Languages 
Sanskrit  Language  and 

Literature 
Sign  Language 
Syriac 
VolapUk 

LANIER,  laneer',  Sidney  (1842-1881),  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  South  since  Edgar  Allen 
Poe.  He  is  called  the  "sunrise  poet,"  so  deeply 
did  he  love  and  so  truly  did  he  interpret  the 
freshness,  the  hush,  the  misty  twilight  spell  of 
the  early  morning  hours.  His  verse  was  the 
product  of  his  theory  that  poetry,  like  music, 
should  appeal  to  the  ear,  and  like  that  of  Poe 
it  represents  a  melodious  blending  of  sound 
and  sense.  He  was  a  prose  writer  of  note  also, 
and  is  known  to  children  for  his  adaptation  of 
the  Mabinogion,  the  chronicles  of  Froissart, 
and  the  story  of  King  Arthur,  and  for  such 
delightful  sketches  as  Bob:  The  Story  of  Our 
Mocking  Bird  and  The  Story  of  a  Proverb. 
His  fame  has  grown  steadily  since  his  death, 
and  the  North  as  well  as  the  South  honors  his 
genius. 

Lanier  was  born  in  Macon,  Ga.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oglethorpe  College,  in  that  state. 
During  the  War  of  Secession  he  fought  on  the 
Confederate  side,  and  while  a  prisoner  he  wrote 
some  of  his  first  verses.  From  the  exposures 
and  hardships  of  war  he  developed  consump- 
tion, which  he  fought  heroically  into  middle 
life,  but  it  finally  caused  his  death. 

His  literary  career  began  in  1867,  with  the 
publishing  of  an  unsuccessful  novel.  Tiger 
Lilies,  founded  on  his  war  experiences.  One 
of  his  first  poems.  Com,  appeared  in  Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine  in  1875  and  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  he  was  asked  to  write  the 
words  to  a  cantata  composed  by  Dudley  Buck 
and  sung  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  his  poems  appeared 
in  1876.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
English  literature  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  during  his  engagement  there  he  published 
two  critical  volumes  of  considerable  impor- 
tance: Science  of  English  Verse  (1880),  and 
The  English  Novel  and  the  Principles  of  Its 
Development  (1883).  The  latter  is  composed 
of  lectures  delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins  at  a 
time  when  he  was  so  weak  he  had  to  sit  during 
his  talks. 

Lanier's  finest  and  most  spiritual  work  is 
the  Hymns  of  the  Marshes,  two  of  which,  SuU" 
rise  and  The  Marshes  of  Glynn,  are  the  won- 
derful imaginative  songs  of  a  dying  man. 
These  Hymns  rank  among  the  best  productions 
of  American  poetiy.    His  Song  of  the  ChaitO' 
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hoockee,  A  Song  of  the  Future,  A  Sang  al 
Love,  An  Evening  Song  aod  others  arc  aoDgg 
in  the  true,  literal  sense. 

The  following  lineB  from  hia  Manskei  of 
Qlynn  are  representative  of  the  quality  of  his 

And  what  It  behind  me  to  neslward  the  w&ll  of 

the  wood  stands  hIshT 
The  world  Ilea  east:  how  ample,  the  nuirsh  and 

the  sea.  and  the  sky ! 
A  leasue  and  a  league  of  marsh-grass,  walst-hi^, 

broad  in  the  blade, 
Oreen,  and  all  of  a  helsht,  and  untlecked  with  a 

light  or  a  shade. 
Stretch  leisurely  off.  In  a  pleasant  plain. 
To  the  terminal  blue  of  the  main, 

LAKSDOWNE,   lani'doun,   Hbnbt  Ceablcs 
Keith  PErry-FiTZMAUBiCB,   Fifth   Marquis  of 
(1845-       ),  a  contemporary  British  stalesmaa, 
one   of   that   small    group    of   men    who  are 
taught  from  boyhood  to  take  a  leading  PAft 
in  public  life.    He 
was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Bal* 
liol  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  suc- 
ceeded to  the 
family  estates 
and  titles  in  1866, 
when  he  waa  only 
twenty-one.  Thus 
elevated    to    the 
House    of    Lords 
at  an  age  when 

moat  young  men  LORD  LANSDOWKB 
are  finishing  their  schooling,  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  his  influence  felt.  In  various  Liberal 
Ministries  he  was  in  turn  a  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury (1S69-1872),  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
War  (1872-1874)  and  UndetBecretaiy  of  State 
for  India  (1880).  His  resignation  from  the  last 
ofiice  was  a  sharp  protest  against  Gladstone's 
policy  toward  Ireland,  and  when  Gladstone  is 
1886  tinally  espoused  Home  Rule,  Lansdowne 
was  one  of  those  who  joined  the  Liberal 
Unioniiit  party. 

In  the  meantime  Lansdowne  had  been  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  Canada  to  suc- 
ceed the  Duke  of  Argyle  (Marquis  of  X^ome), 
His  tenure  of  this  office,  from  1883  to  18BB,  was 
marked  by  considerable  internal  progrefii,  no- 
tably the  completion  of  the  Canadian  PaciSc 
Railway.  The  Saskatchewan,  or  Riel,  Rebel- 
lion and  the  arbitration  of  the  fisheries  dispute 
with  the  United  States  were  other  notewoith^ 
features.  After  five  years  in  Canada  Lans- 
downe spent  five  years  in  India  oa  Viceroy. 
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From  1895  to  1900  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  in  Salisbury's  Cabinet,  and  from  1900 
to  1905  was  Secretar>'  for  Foreign  Affairs.  His 
service  at  the  Foreign  Office  was  marked  by 
the  alliances  with  Japan  and  France. 

After  1905  Lansdownc  became  leader  of  the 
Unionist  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Although  nominally  a  Liberal  in  early  life,  he 
was  temperamentally  conservative,  a  fact  which 
was  strongly  revealed  in  1909,  when  he  bit- 
terly opposed  the  Lloyd  George  budget,  and  in 
1916,  when  his  opposition  defeated  Lloyd 
George's  compromise  of  the  Home  Rule  ques- 
tion. In  May,  1915,  Lord  Lansdowne  entered 
the  coalition  Ministry,  formed  by  Premier  As- 
quith,  as  Minister  without  portfolio.  With 
the  fall  of  the  coalition  Cabinet  and  the  as- 
cendancy of  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Lansdowne 
retired  to  private  life.  If  his  half  century  of 
public  service  did  not  give  him  a  place  in  Eng- 
lish history  as  the  equal  of  Gladstone  or  Dis- 
raeli, it  at  least  entitles  him  to  high  rank  among 
those  men  who  have  given  their  lives  in  public 
service.  c.h.h. 

LANS 'FORD,  Pa.,  a  borough  in  Carbon 
County,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  about  midway  between  the  porthem  and 
southern  boundary  lines.  It  is  forty-four  miles 
north  of  Reading  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  railroads.  The 
prosperity  of  Lansford  is  derived  mainly  from 
the  productive  anthracite-coal  district  in  which 
it  is  located.  Besides  its  cxtcni>ivc  coal-mining 
interests,  it  has  manufactories  of  garage  sup- 
plies, shirts  and  t^ilk  knit  goods.  An  immense 
electric-power  plant  is  located  about  a  mile 
from  the  borough.  Lansford  was  settled  in 
1845  and  was  incorporated  in  1876.  In  1910 
the  population  was  8.321 ;  in  1916  it  was  10,477 
(Federal  estimate). 

LAN 'SING,  Mich.,  the  capital  of  the  state 
and  the  county  seat  of  Ingham  County,  is  situ- 
ated south  of  the  geographical  center  of  the 
state,  at  the  point  where  the  waters  of  the 
Grand  and  Cedar  rivers  meet.  Detroit  is 
eighty-five  miles  southeast  and  Grand  Rapids 
is  sixty-four  miles  northwest.  Transportation 
is  provided  by  the  Grand  Tnmk,  the  Michigan 
Central,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette and  the  Michigan  United  Traction  Com- 
pany. The  first  settlement  on  the  site  was 
made  in  1837;  it  was  chosen  for  the  state  capi- 
tal in  18-17,  chartered  as  a  city  in  1859  and 
rechartored  in  1897.  The  population  in  1910 
was  31 Z^;  it  had  increased  to  40,498  by  1916 
(Federal  estimate). 
209 


At  Lansing  the  rivers  are  spanned  by  several 
bridges.  In  its  course  through  the  city  the 
Grand  River  winds  around  the  business  section. 
In  a  park  of  ten  acres  stands  the  imposing 
state  Capitol,  which  was  completed  in  1879  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000;  its  library  contains  105,000 
volumes.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the 
government  building,  Elks'  Home,  Masonic 
Temple,  Union  Depot  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  quar- 
ters. Lansing  has  the  state  school  for  the 
blind,  state  industrial  school  for  boys,  state  re- 
form school  and  the  state  agricultural  college. 
The  latter,  which  is  the  oldest  agricultural  col- 
lege in  the  United  States,  has  connnected  with 
it  an  agricultural  experimental  farm  of  675 
acres.  A  United  States  Weather  Bureau  station 
is  also  located  here. 

For  recreation  centers  the  city  has  Waverly 
Park  and  Pine  Lake,  both  summer  resorts,  and 
seven  other  parks.  Lansing  is  a  trade  center  of 
importance  in  its  territory.  Ample  water  power 
for  manufacture  is  supplied  by  the  rivers,  the 
Grand  River  having  a  fall  here  of  about  twenty 
feet.  The  largest  industrial  plants  make  auto- 
mobiles, farm  implements,  engines,  furniture, 
wagons  and  silk  and  woolen  goods.  The  auto- 
mobile industry  is  particularly  important. 

LANTERN  FISH,  a  large  group  of  deep-sea 
fish,  whose  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the 
presence  of  light-giving  organs  along  the  sides 
of  the  body,  which  may  be  either  in  the  head 
or  near  the  tail.  Living  as  they  do  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  it  appears  that  they 
have  been  provided  by  nature  with  the  light 
necessary  for  them.  Many  lantern  fish  are 
extraordinarily  grotesque  in  appearance,  with 
enormous  heads  and  huge  mouths  armed  with 
large  teeth.  A  lantern  fish  about  a  foot  long, 
which  dwells  along  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, is  commonly  known  as  the  viper 
fish,  because  of  its  long,  slender,  snakelike  body. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  oddly-formed 
fish  is  to  be  found  only  at  great  depths;  it  re- 
sembles a  whale  in  shape  and  color,  but  is  less 
than  six  inches  in  length. 

LAOCOON,  la  ok' o  on,  in  ancient  classic  leg- 
end, a  priest  of  Neptune  or  Apollo,  who  warned 
his  Trojan  countrymen  against  bringing  into 
the  city  the  wooden  horse  by  which  Troy  was 
captured  (see  Troy;  Wooden  Horse).  The 
goddess  Minerva,  to  whom  the  Greeks  had  con- 
secrated the  wooden  monster,  in  revenge  for 
his  warning  caused  two  snakes  to  come  out  of 
the  sea.  They  first  twined  themselves  around 
the  two  sons  of  Laocoon,  and  when  he  vainly 
endeavored  to  save  them  the  serpents  attacked 
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him  and  crushed  him  to  death.  Vergil's  de- 
scription of  the  death  of  Laocobn,  given  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Aeneid,  was  probably  in- 
spired by  the  marble  sroiip  of  the  Trojan  priest 


LA  PAZ,  lakpaht'.  a.  plateau  city  of  80,000 
people  in  1915,  the  legislative  and  executive 
capital  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia.  It  is  12,120 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  719  miles  from 
Antofagasta,  Chile,  and  496  miles  from  Mol- 
lendo,  Peru.  Originally  named  in  1548  to 
commemorate  the  reconciliation  between  Pi- 
zarTo  and  Almagro  (for  the  name  means  the 
peace),  it  was  rechristened  La  Paz  dg  Ayucho 
in  1825  to  commemorate  the  decisive  battle  for 
independence.     The  latter  is   its  legal   name 

La  Pas  has  been  called  the  most  cosmopoli- 
tan city  of  a  mining  country  in  all  the  world ; 
people  of  all  nations  are  there.  Describing  its 
approach,  Charles  M.  Popper  says,  "La  Pai 
apreadfl  along  the  inner  sides  of  a  roclcy  amphi- 
theater, a  panorama  of  red  roofs,  blended  blue 
and  white  buildings,  church  towers  and  parks 
of  willow  and  eucalyptus  trees."  The  city  has 
public  squares  and  a  boulevard,  and  the  River 
La  Paz  winds  through  it. 

Much  unfriendly  comment  has  been  made 
upon  its  daily  extremes  of  temperature,  its  nar- 
row, ill-paved  streets,  its  defective  drainage,  im- 
perfect sanitation  and  its  high  death  rate.    La 
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Pas  is  not  the  seat  of  either  the  supreme  court 
or  the  Brchbishopric,  both  of  which  are  at 
Sucre.  However,  popular  interest  attaches  to 
its  cathedral,  dating  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  University  of  San  Andres,  the  na- 
tional college,  the  national  museum,  a  famous 
statue  of  Bolivar,  the  panoramic  scenery  of 
the  approaches  and  the  wireleas  communica- 
tions established  in  1915.  The  American  In- 
stitute, begun  in  1912,  conducted  by  a  fac- 
ulty from  the  United  States  under  patronage 
of  the  state  government,  is  well  attended. 
The  university  includes  a  modem  commercial 
college.  There  is  a  lyceum  for  girls,  founded 
in  1907. 

LAPIDASY,  lap'idori,  from  the  Latin  word 
lapu,  meanii^  alone,  ia  the  name  applied  to 
one  who  cuts  and  polishes  gems.  Over  sixty 
centuries  ago  lapidaries  flourished  in  Assyria. 
Babylonia  and  Egypt,  the  earliest  work  in 
stonecutting  being  done  with  the  lappkire 
point.  About  3000  B.C.  the  bov)  drill  was  in- 
troduced, a  device  employed  also  by  the 
American  Indians.  Previous  to  the  fourteenth 
century  gems  were  for  the  most  part  cut  m 
cabochon;  that  is,  polished  smooth,  with  the 
original  aise  and  color  of  the  stone  retained  as 
far  as  possible.  The  pmctice  of  cutting  on 
the  surface  of  the  gem  flat  faces  having  a  geo- 
metrical arrangement,  or  faceting,  is  of  modem 
origin.  Transparent  gems,  such  as  diamonds, 
are  usually  faceted  because  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  light  on  their  surfaces  give  them 
additional  brilliancy.  Opals,  moonstones,  tur- 
quoises and  other  opaque  and  translucent  stones 
are  cut  en  aAoehon.  Modem  gemcuttera  use  a 
lathe  carrying  a  point  or  disk  of  soft  iron, 
coated  with  diamond  dust  and  oil.    See  Gkmb. 

LAPIS  LAZDLI,  la'pii  lat'ulie,  or  LAZQ- 
SITE,  lat'urile,  a  mineral  whose  beautiful 
oiure-blue  color  makes  it  of  value  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
aluminum,  sodium,  silica  and  sulphur,  ttnd  is 
found  both  in  massive  form  and  in  crystals,  in 
granite  and  in  limestone.  Some  varieties  show 
green,  violet  or  red  tints,  and  occaaianally 
lapis  laxuli  is  found  which  is  flecked  wilb  bril- 
liant spots  suggesting  the  stars  shining  in  the 
blue  firmament.  The  Egyptiojis  made  use  of 
this  mineral  in  their  jewelry,  and  the  Romans 
called  it  mpphire.  Modem  nationa  have  em- 
ployed it  in  ornamental  and  mosaic  work,  and 
in  the  construction  of  oltan  and  shrines.  For- 
merly, it  was  the  only  source  of  the  paint 
ultTamarinc,  but  it  has  bten  replaced  for  Uut 
purpose  by  an  artificial  product    TTie  a 
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who  believed  that  it  possessed  medicinal  value, 
ground  it  to  powder  aod  then  mixed  it  with 
milk,  forming  a  dressing  for  boila  and  ulcera- 
tions. The  best  specimens  come  from  Chins, 
Siberia,  Persia  and  Chile.  See  Gems;  Ultra- 
marine. 

LAPLACE,  laplahs',  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis 
de  (1749-1S2T),  the  moat  famous  of  Prench 
astronomers,  called  "the  Newton  of  France" 
and  "the  greatest  mathematician  of  his  age." 
To  him  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  series  of 
brilliant  discoveries  in  regard  to  Ihe  theory  of 
planets,  the  question  of  tides  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  stability  of  the  solar  system.  F.9pe- 
cially  is  his  name  connected  with  the  world- 
famous  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  aj'stem, 
known  as  the  nebular  hypothesis  (which  see), 
now  largely  discredited. 

Laplace  was  (he  son  of  a  poor  farmer  of 
Beaumont-cn-Auge.  and  it  was  through  gener- 
ous friends  that  he  was  able  to  attend  the 
College  of  Caen  and  the  Military  School  at 
Beaumont.  When  only  twenty  years  old  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Mili- 
tary School  of  Paris,  and  from  that  time  on 
he  advanced  steadily  in  fame  and  in  position. 
Elected  one  of  the  "forly  immortals"  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1816,  Laplace  before  his 
death  became  a  member  of  nearly  every 
learned  society  in  the  world.  His  most  cele- 
brated work,  the  CtlcHial  Mechanics,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  scientific  writing.  Of  almost 
equal  merit  is  his  Erpoailion  of  the  SyaUm  of 
the  Worlds,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  nebular 
hypothesis. 

LAP'LAND,  a  land  of  continuous  cold,  in 
Arctic  Northwestern  Europe,  so  culled  because 
it  is  the  home  of  the  people  known  as  Lapps. 
It  is  a  bleak  land  where  the  struggle  for  a 
livelihood  is  difTicult;  but  the  Lapps,  though 
the  smallest  people  of  Europe,  have  great  en- 
durance and  usually  live  in  happiness  and  con- 


Lapland  really  belongs  to  three  countries — 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia.  On  the  north  is 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  the  White  Sea, 
and  on  the  west  the  Norwegian  Sea,  The 
southern  boundary  is  indefinite,  but  Lapland's 
area  of  about  150.000  square  miles  consists  of 
the  Norwegian  provinces  of  Nordland,  Tromso 
and  Finmarkcn;  part  of  Sweden's  province  of 
Norrland  and  all  of  Norrbotten;  Northern 
Finland  and  the  Kola  Peninsula,  which  belong 
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cold  every  year,  where  vegetation  consiata  of 
little  but  moeses,  lichens  and  sparse  growths 
of  birch,  pine  and  fir,  life  must  of  necessity 
be  difficult  to  maintain.  In  this  land  where 
in  the  extreme  north  there  are  two  months  of 
continuous  daylight   and   two   months   of  un- 


broken darkness,  live  a  strange  little  people 
numbering  about  25,000.  They  are  small,  aver- 
aging less  than  live  feet  in  height,  muscular, 
large-headed,  with  low  foreheads,  high  cheek 
bones,  flat  features,  and  lips  straight  and  thin. 
Their  hair  is  black  and  straight,  their  faces 
yellow.  Year  in  and  year  out  they  wear  their 
garments  of  wool  and  reindeer  skins,  never  re- 
moving them  until  they  need  new  ones,  seldom 
washing  even  their  faces.  They  are  dirty,  yet 
healthy;  uneducated,  but.  perhaps  because  of 
their  ignorance,  contented  and  merry-hearted. 
They  can,  however,  be  cruel  and  selfish,  for 
many  of  them  have  a  great  love  of  money  and 

There  are  three  groups  of  Lapps.  The 
Mountain  Lapps  live  a  wandering  hfe,  moving 
from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of  rein- 
deer, pitching  their  tents  wherever  herbage  is 
plentiful,  and,  as  described  in  the  lines  by 
James  Thomson — 

The  reindeer  form  their  riches :  these  their  tenia. 
Their   robea.    their   beds,   anij   alt    their   homely 
wealth  supply. 

The  children  of  the  Mountain  Lapps,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  happy,  care-free  life  of 
boys  and  girls  in  lands  to  the  south  of  them, 
seem  like  little  old  men  and  women,  for  they 
must  early  do  their  share  in  the  work  of  the 
household.  In  one  cone-shaped  tent  the  en- 
tire family,  including  dogs,  live,  eat  and  sleep. 
These  simple  people  pass  an  uneventful  exist- 
ence, content  to  rove   from   place   to   place. 
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living  chiefly  on  reindeer-meat,  cheese  and  rein- 
deer-milk and  drinking  melted  snow,  and  cheer- 
fully fighting  the  elements  of  snow,  rain  and 
winds. 

The  Sea  Lapps  are  more  numerous  than  the 
Mountain  Lapps.  They  live  along  the  coast 
in  rude  huts  of  wood  and  sods,  and  their  prin- 
cipal occupation  is  fishing.  Their  life  is  more 
even,  and  a  number  of  families  build  their 
homes  close  together  to  form  little  settlements. 
The  River  Lapps  are  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
gressive. They  live  in  settlements  on  river 
banks,  and  fish,  hunt,  keep  reindeer,  cows  and 
sheep  and  do  a  little  farming. 

The  language  of  the  Lapps  is  similar  to  Finn- 
ish. Most  of  the  people  profess  Christianity, 
and  they  travel  many  miles  in  their  reindeer- 
sledges  to  attend  the  churches. 

Economic  Resources.  The  most  valuable  re- 
source of  the  entire  Lapland  region  consists  of 
the  beds  of  iron  ore  in  Southern  Swedish  Lap- 
land, which  arc  among  the  best  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  world.  Mines  are  being  worked 
at  Gellivare  and  Kirunavaara.  A  280-mile  rail- 
road has  been  built  from  Lulea,  a  port  on  tlie 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  Gellivare,  forty-four  miles 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  across  Lapland 
to  Victoria  Haven,  to  reach  an  ice-free  port  for 
the  export  of  ore  to  England  and  Germany.  Over 
4,000  tons  are  produced  annually.  m.s. 

Con«ult  Wfilter'H  Novae  (md  Lapp ;  Fulton's 
With  Ski  in  Norway  and  Lapland. 

LA  PLATA,  lahplah'ta,  the  capital  of  the 
Argentine  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  South 
America.  It  was  founded  in  1882,  after  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  which  it  is  about 
thirty-two  miles  southeast,  had  been  made  the 
federal  capital.  The  city  has  enjoyed  rapid 
growth,  and  enterprise  is  apparent  everywhere 
in  its  well-paved  streets  lined  with  modem 
shops,  its  many  fine  open  squares,  and  its 
numerous  public  buildings.  The  capitol  and 
other  buildings  of  the  provincial  government, 
the  observatory  and  the  fine  new  railway  sta- 
tion arc  especially  noteworthy.  The  harbor  at 
La  Plata  is  joined  by  a  canal  to  a  larger  outer 
harbor  at  Knsenada,  on  the  cstuar>'  of  the 
River  La  Plata.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woolen  tissues  is  extensively  carried  on. 
Population.  1912,  106,380. 

LA  PLATA,  Rio  de.    See  Plata,  Rio  de  la. 

LA  PORTE,  lah  port' ,  L\d.,  an  industrial  city 
which  enjoys  popularity  as  a  summer  resort, 
.**ituated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state 
twelve  miles  from  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  the 
trade  center  of  La  Porte  County,  of  which  it  is 


the  county  seat.  Michigan  City  is  twelve  miles 
northwest,  South  Bend  is  twenty-eight  miles 
east  and  Chicago  is  sixty  miles  northwest.  The 
city  has  railway  accommodations  through  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
and  the  Pere  Marquette  railroads,  and  inter- 
urban  electric  lines  connect  with  Elkhart,  South 
Bend,  Michigan  City  and  Chicago.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  in  1830;  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1835  and  as  a  city  in  1852. 
Germans,  Poles,  Greeks  and  Jews  form  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  which  increased  from 
10,525  in  1910  to  13,202  in  1916  (Federal  esti- 
mate). The  area  of  the  city  is  a  little  more 
than  three  square  miles. 

La  Porte  is  like  a  natural  park  set  close  to  a 
chain  of  lakes,  and  near-by  boating  and  fishing 
facilities  have  made  it  an  attractive  summer 
resort.  In  the  winter  these  lakes  furnish  large 
supplies  of  ice,  most  of  which  is  shipped  to 
Chicago.  Fox  Memorial  and  Bluffside  are  at- 
tractive parks  within  the  city.  La  Porte  has 
extensive  industrial  establishments,  the  most 
important  being  sawmills  and  braiding  mills, 
foundries,  machine  shops,  breweries  and  cooper- 
ages; there  are  also  manufactories  of  furniture, 
woolen  goods,  pianos,  threshing  machines,  flour 
and  brooms.  Among  the  notable  buildings  are 
the  Federal  building,  a  fine  courthouse,  a  city 
hall,  the  Association  House  for  women  and 
girls  and  the  Ruth  Sabin  Home.  Besides  its 
public  schools,  the  city  has  Saint  Rose's  Acad- 
emy, a  business  college  and  a  public  library. 

LAPRAIRIE,  lapra'ree,  the  county  town 
of  Laprairie  County,  Quebec,  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  near  the 
Lachine  Rapids  and  six  miles  south  of  Mont- 
real. It  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and 
has  ferry  service  to  Montreal.  It  is  a  popular 
summer  resort,  but  is  also  important  for  its 
saw  and  carding  mills,  tannery,  creameries  and 
canneries.  The  first  railway  in  Canada  was 
built  in  1836  from  Laprairie  to  Saint  Jean 
(Saint  John).  Population  in  1911,  2,388;  in 
1916,  about  3,000. 

LAP 'WING,  a  crested  plover,  one  of  the 
commonest  and  best-known  birds  of  Western 
ICuro])e,  especially  in  the  British  Isles,  where  it 
is  resident  the  entire  year.  It  is  partly  bronxe 
green  in  color,  with  the  throat  and  breast  blue- 
black  and  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  and 
the  underparts  white.  When  on  the  ground 
it  has  a  handsome  and  graceful  appearance, 
but  in  flight  it  has  an  awkward,  flapping  move- 
ment, which  gives  it  its  name.  It  is  also  called 
the  peewit,  from  its  shrill,  wailing  cry.    The 
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lapniDg  has  the  habit  of  preteodinc  to  be  lame 
or  hurt  when  its  nest  or  young  are  approached, 
by  this  ruse  luriiif;  the  intruder  off  to  a  safe  dis- 
tuDCc.    Its  nest  is  a  depression  in  the  soil  and 

olive-green  ejigs. 
thickly  spotted 
with  black  and 
brown.  The  e^ffl 
are  consiilered  a, 
gren t  delicacy, 
and  arc  pnlhered 
and  sold  in  city 
markets, 

LapwinKS  are 
only  accidental 
ia  North  Amer- 
ica.    In  Sotith 

America  is  found  THE  LAPWING 

a  ipeci&s  known  as  the  Cayenne  lapwing,  (troupa 
of  which  have  been  observed  Koint;  through  a 
singular  marching  movement,  like  a  children's 
game.  Another  interesting  lapwing  is  the 
crocodile  bird  of  Egj'pt,  which,  from  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  has  been  known  as  the  companion 
of  the  crocodile,  recuoving  for  food  the  bugs, 
leeches,  etc.,  that  find  lodging  on  the  monster's 
skin  and.  in  turn,  warning  it  of  approaching 
danger.  In  this  characteristic  it  is  much  like 
the  rhinoceros  bird  (see  Rhinoteros).  Lap- 
wings arc  also  found  in  Ambia,  Persia.  India 
and  Ceylon. 

LARAMIE,  lair'ami,  Wvo.,  the  county  scat 
of  Albany  County,  ia  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  stale,  on  the  great  Laramie 
Plains,  partiiUly  Mirroundcd  by  the  Medicine 
Bow  Mounliiins  on'thc  wr^t  and  the  Laramie 
Range  on  the  e:i?(.  The  etevalion  is  7.165  feet. 
Cheyenne  is  fifty-seien  miles  southeast  and 
Denver  is  132  miles  south  ami  ciist.  Laramie 
ison  the  Big  Lartmie  River  and  on  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Colorado,  Wyoniing  it  i^stem 
railroads.  The  Laramie.  Hahn'a  Peak  A  Pa- 
cific Railway  is  a  local  line  running  westward 
to  the  hiiming  and  li.-=hing  resort  of  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  Mountains  and  North  Park.  The 
area  of  the  city  is  nearly  two  square  miles.  In 
1910  the  population  was  8.237;  it  was  8J57  in 
ISI6  (Fedcml  e.-liniate). 

Here  is  locuted  thu  I.'niversily  of  Wyoming, 
with  its  ^'vi-nil  coIIc'Ecs,  including  the  state 
normal  si'houl,  ilie  si'hool  of  mines  and  engi- 
neering anil  the  agricullural  cullrge;  the  United 
States  cxpencnent  station  and  a  fish  hatchery 
are  government  enterprises.  Among  the  more 
prominent    buildings   are    a    Federal   building. 
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erected  in  1906  at  a  cost  of  tlMflOO;  a  Caiv 
negie  Library  and  a  Masonic  Temple.  Laramie 
ia  the  see  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Wyoming. 

This  city  is  the  supply  and  trading  center  of 
a  large  stock-raising  and  mining  region.  Ex- 
tensive irrigation  projects  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing agriculture;  already  alfalfa,  grains  and  po- 
tatoes are  succeasful  crops.  In  the  vicinity  are 
found  extensive  deposits  of  soda,  lime,  sand, 
coal,  oil  and  natural  gas;  there  is  also  consid- 
erable gold  and  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron  and 
graphite.  Three  large  cement  and  plaster  mills 
are  supplied  from  huge  plaster  deposits  near 
the  city.  Other  industrials  include  stock  yards, 
railway  and  machine  shops  and  an  ice  plant. 

A  settlement  made  here  in  1868  was  named 
in  honor  of  Jacques  La  Ramie,  a  French  trap- 
per. It  was  chartered  as  a  city  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Dakota  in  1868,  and  rechartered  by 
the  legislature  of  Wyoming  in  1873. 

LABCEHY,  a  form  of  theft,  consists  in  dis- 
honestly taking  away  the  personal  goods  of 
another.  Its  exact  definition  varies  according 
to  local  statutes.  In  some  states  and  provinces 
larceny  is  divided  into  two  classes,  grand  and 
pelii.  In  grand  larceny  two  degrees  are  some- 
times distinguished,  usually  as  follows:  the 
first,  larceny  in  the  night,  or  larceny  of  prop- 
erty worth  more  than  five  hundred  dollars;  the 
second,  larceny  of  property  worth  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  and  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars.  Petit  larceny  includes  taking  of  prop- 
erty of  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  in  value. 
Grand  larceny  is  usually  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, petit  larceny  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Until  1827  some  forms  of  larceny  in  Great 
Britain  were  punishable  by  death.  Larceny 
is  usually  distinguished  from  Rohbhit;  Bur- 
cL.\Rr;  Embezzlement;  see  the  articles  under 
those  heads.  B.BA. 

LAKCH,  the  name  of  a  group  of  trees  be- 
longing to  the  eone-bearing  family  (coniferae). 
There  are  three  North  American  speciesi  the 
tamaraek,  sometimes  called  hackmatack,  the 
Western  larch  and  the  Alpine  larch.  They  are 
slender,  conical  trees,  varying  from  fifty  to  2S0 
feet  in  height,  with  branches  which  in  old, trees 
droop  toward  the  ground.  The  bark,  which  is 
used  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  is  thin  and  scaly. 
Leaves  or  needles  are  clustered  in  little  sheaths 
on  short  spurs.  Flowers  of  two  sorts  come 
from  some  of  the  buds,  while  others  produce 
crowded  tufts  of  needles.  The  tough  roots  of 
the  larch  were  used  by  the  Indians  to  bind  up 
their  canoes,  as  Longfellow  tells  us  in  /fto- 


Give  me  of  your  roots.  O  Tamarack  • 
Of  your  flhrous  roots,  O  Larch-Tree  '. 
My  canoe  to  bind  together. 

Larch  wood,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
resin  but  does  not  burn  readily,  ia  tough  and 
durable,  and  timbers  of  it  in  old  French  casllcs 
have  been  found  perfectly  sound  when  stones 


of  the  building  were  crumbled  and  decayed. 
It  is  widely  used  for  telegraph  poles,  ship 
masts,  railroiid  ties  and  fence  posts,  and  yields 
ft  large  percentage  of  excellent  lumber  which 
is,  however,  difficult  to  dry. 

Of  a  total  amount  of  nearly  410,000,000  feet 
of  larch  lumber  cut  in  the  United  States  an- 
nually, the  contributions  of  various  states  are 
practically  as  follows,  the  figures  representing 
per  cent : 
Monliiiia    30       WoBhlnBlon    7 


About  100,000,000  board  feet  of  tamarack  are 
produced  each  year  in  Canada.  The  most  im- 
portant roniniercial  use  of  the  wood  in  that 
countr>'  is  for  making  niilrou<)  ties. 

LAR'COH,  Lucy  (1826-18931,  an  American 
poctpsi",  was  born  at  Heverly,  Mass.  After 
throe  years  in  school  she  became  a  factory 
ctiipluyee  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Lowell.  Her 
contributions  (o  the  Lowell  OSfing,  a  periodi- 
cal for  the  mill  employees,  attracted  the  atlcn- 
tion  of  John  Grcenleaf  Whillier.  with  whose 
assLitancc  she  afterwanls  compiled  Child-Lilr 
and  Soiigf  oj  Three  Cvnliirii-s.  For  three  years 
slie  ftttended  the  Moiiticello  Female  Seminary 
in  Illinois,  then  returned  to  Miissochusetts  ami 
taught  in  the  Norton  and  Itoitton  schools.  In 
1865  she  became  a&sititaul  editor,  and  in  1866 
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editor,  of  Our  Young  Folk*,  a  magsxine  since 
absorbed  by  Sainl  Nicholas.  Her  writing  in- 
clude SimSiludes,  Shipt  m  the  Mitt  &nd  WUd 
Roses  of  Cape  Ann. 

LARD,  or  hog  fat,  is  a  BubetsDce  used  ex- 
tensively for  cooking,  for  soap  making,  as  a 
lubricant  and  in  the  preparation  of  ointmenti. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  fatty  parts  of  the  hog 
by  melting  in  kettles.  When  brought  to  a 
high  temperature  it  is  strained,  then  cooled 
by  refrigeration  and  clarified.  Lard  intended 
for  culinary  purposes—for  m airing  of  biscuits, 
pie  crust  and  other  paatty,  and  for  frying  foods 
of  various  kinds — is  run  into  pails  just  before 
it  solidifies.  The  finest  lard,  called  leaf  lard, 
(Stained  from  the  fat  around  the  kidneys  tA 
the  hog,  is  used  both  in  cooking  and  in  the 
preparation  of  oils  and  ointments.  When  the 
fat  is  subjected  to  pressure  a  substance  known 
as  otein  ia  liberated  in  the  form  of  lard  oil, 
which  ia  used  extensively  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery. 

On  the  farm  the  hog  fat  is  cut  into  small 
pieces,  put  into  kettles  o\-er  bonfires  and  heated 
until  the  greaee  is  entirely  dimolved  from  the 
tissues,  or  "cracldin,"  when  it  is  run  into  vessels 
to  cool.  The  fat  around  the  kidneys,  which 
is  removed  from  the  hog  in  large,  irregularly- 
shaped  pieces,  is  often  bou^t  by  the  housewife 
who  prefers  to  render  it  into  lard  herself,  so 
she  may  be  sure  that  the  cooking  fat  ia  not 
adulterated.  She  wastes  very  little  in  buying 
leaf  lard,  as  the  tissues,  which  ore  left  &fter 
the  lard  is  extracted,  weigh  very  little. 

Lard  is  composed  of  oletn,  stearin  and  pal' 
mittn,  in  the  proportion  of  sixty-two  per  cent 
of  olein  to  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  other 
ingredients.  As  a  food  it  is  wholesome,  and 
when  fresh  is  mild  ia  flsvor  and  pleasing  in 

LAREDO,  la  ra'doh,  Tkx.,  the  county  seat  of 
Webb  County,  situated  aa  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  tlfe  Iatemati<Hial  boundary  line,  oppo- 
site Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico.  It  is  about  125 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  150  miles 
southwest  of  San  Antonio,  and  is  on  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern,  the  National  of 
Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande  A  Eagle  Pass  nil- 
roads.  The  population,  which  in  1910  was 
14355,  was  15,749  in  1916  (Federal  estimate). 
Interesting  features  of  the  city  are  the  Federal 
building,  courthouse  and  jail,  city  hall,  .the 
market,  Mexican  National  Hospital  and  Mercy 
Hospital  and  an  old  Spanish  cathedral.  There 
is  a  railroad  bridge  aeron  the  Rio  Grande. 
Loma  Vista  Parit  is  an  attractive  pleasure  t» 
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sort  of  sixty-five  acres,  and  immediately  west 
of  the  city  is  a  United  States  military  poet, 
Fort  Mcintosh.  The  chief  institutions  are  the 
l^redo  Seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal)  and 
Ursuline  Academy  and  Convent. 

Laredo  is  the  commercial  center  of  a  pro- 
ductive agricultural  section,  irrigated  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  is  in  an  extensive  stock-rais- 
ing country.  Mineral  deposits,  especially  coal 
and  iron,  are  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. The  annual  international  trade  in  im- 
ports is  sometimes  more  than  $2,500,000,  and 
exports  often  reach  $14,000,000.  The  chief  crop 
is  Bermuda  onions;  live  stock  and  wool,  brick 
and  coal  are  also  exported.  The  industrial 
plants  of  the  city  include  foundries,  car  and 
machine  shops,  sheet-metal  works,  broom  and 
mattress  factories,  concentrating  and  sampling 
works,  stockyards  and  a  hide  establishment. 

A  mission  for  the  native  Indians  was  estab- 
lished at  Laredo  a  number  of  years  before  the 
first  permanent  settlement,  which  was  made 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1767.  It  was  incorporated 
about  1848. 

LARES  AND  PENATES,  la'reez,  pena'teez, 
in  ancient  Roman  mythology,  the  deities  who 
wore  supposed  to  watch  over  the  destinies  of 
the  family  and  state,  and  who  were  usually 
represented  by  small  images  in  the  hearth  or  in 
a  special  shrine.  These  images  were  the  most 
cherished  possessions  of  a  household,  and  a 
place  was  always  provided  for  them  in  a  new 
home  before  the  comfort  of  the  family  was  con- 
sidered. The  Lares  were  supposed  to  be  the 
spirits  of  deceased  mortals  who  returned  to 
watch  over  their  families  and  friends,  whose 
homes  they  guarded  from  exterior  dangers;  the 
Penates  had  always  existed  as  deities,  and  pro- 
tected the  interior  of  the  home.  Originally  the 
divinities  were  separate  and  distinct,  but  later 
were  connected  to  denote  the  worship  of  an- 
cestors and  the  hearth.  In  modem  times  the 
terms  are  commonly  used  to  designate  one's 
home  or  household  possessions. 

LARK,  a  family  of  birds  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America,  noted  for  sweet 
singing  and  remarkable  powers  of  flight.  About 
100  species  have  been  identified,  best  known 
of  which  are  the  skylark,  which  nests  through- 
out P^urope  and  the  t4?mperate  parts  of  Asia, 
and  the  homed  lark,  the  only  member  of  the 
family  native  to  America.  The  titlark  and 
meadow  lark  are  not  true  larks,  but  belong  to 
entirely  different  families.    See  Meadow  Lark. 

The  skylark,  whose  song  may  be  heard  when 
the  singer  itself  is  lost  in  the  depths  of  the 


sky,  is  the  theme  of  one  of  Shelley's  most 
exquisite  poems.  Hardly  more  joyous  is  the 
singing  of  the  skylark  than  the  poet's  melodi- 
ous lines: 

Hall  to  thee,  blithe  spirit! 

Bird  thou  never  wert — 
That  from  heaven  or  near  It 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest, 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  slng- 
est. 

This  bird  was  also  the  inspiration  of  a  beauti- 
ful painting  by  the  French  artist  Jules  Breton — 
The  Song  of  the  Lark.  It  now  occupies  an 
honored  place  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago; 
a  faithful  reproduction  in  color  appears  in  these 
volumes,  opposite  page  916. 

This  sweet  songster  is  a  modest  little  bird, 
about  seven  inches  long,  clothed  in  a  yel- 
lowish-brown coat  streaked  with  dark  brown. 
It  is  dull  white  on  the  underparts.  It  has 
the  peculiar  foot  structure  characteristic  of  the 
lark  family,  the  hind  toe  being  provided  with 
a  long,  straight  claw.  It  usually  nests  in  the 
open  field,  laying  four  or  five  dull-gray  eggs, 
marked  with  olive-brown,  and  it  raises  two 
broods  a  season.  The  skylark  has  been  natural- 
ized in  Long  Island. 

The  homed  larks  are  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres. They  breed  throughout  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  except  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  states,  and  in  winter  may  be  seen 
in  every  state  of  the  Union  except  Florida. 
These  birds  are  about  seven  and  one-half  inches 
long.  Their  plumage  is  dull  chocolate-brown 
above,  and  their  distinguishing  marks  are  a 
black  patch  on  the  breast  and  small  hornlike 
tufts  of  dark  feathers  above  and  behind  the 
eyes.  In  the  breeding  season  the  males  soar 
high  in  the  air,  like  the  skylark,  pouring  forth 
their  melodious  song  while  on  the  wing.  They 
feed  on  weed  seeds,  waste  grain  and  various 
insect  pests,  including  the  May  beetle,  clover- 
leaf  weevil,  potato-stalk  borer,  nut  weevil  and 
chinch  bug,  and  are  therefore  valued  aids  to 
the  farmer.  Grasshoppers  and  cutworms  are 
also  a  favorite  food.  e.t.s. 

LARK 'SPUR,  a  summer-flowering  herb  of 
the  buttercup  family,  which  is  found  in  the 
cool  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  odd  formation  of  the  flower 
parts,  the  upper  sepal  having  a  long,  curved 
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spur,  and  the  other  five  being  grown  together. 
The  petals,  too,  are  irregular  in  form.  About 
100  species  have  been  described,  many  ot  which 
have  been  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants.  The 
flowers  are  blue , 
white  or  pink.  One 
species  grows  in 
great  profusion  in 
California.  Some 
species  are  consid- 
ered poisonous,  cat- 
tle and  horses  be- 
ing most  susceptible . 
and  many  cases  of 
larkspur  poisoa  have 
been  reported  from 
the  Western  raises. 
Sheep  are  practically 
immune,  A  species 
cultivated  in  Europe, 
containing  several 
alkaloids,  is  used  for 
medicinal     purposes. 

LARES7ILLE,Pa., 
a  borough  in  Lu- 
cerne County,  in  the 
Dorthwestern  section 
of  the  state,  situated 
three  miles  north- 
west of  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  on  the 
Susquehanna  River. 
It  is  located  in  the  larkspur 

heart  ot  a  rich  anlhracite-coal  field  and  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  Larks- 
ville  is  distinctly  a  mining  town,  having  almost 
no  industrial  interests  beyond  coal  mining.  An 
interurban  railway  is  in  operation  between  this 
point  and  adjacent  cities  and  towns.  In  1910 
the  population  whs  9388.  The  area  of  the 
borough  is  nearly  five  square  miles. 

LABVA,    lahr'va.     In    the    lite    history    of 
many  small  creatures,  the  first  form   of  life 


which  appears  from  the  egg  is  vastly  different 
from  the  parent.  In  that  early  stage  it  is  called 
a  larva,  which  is  a  Latin  word  meaning  ghost. 
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specter  or  mask.  The  plural  form  of  the  word 
ia  larvae.  The  t«rm  is  used  in  the  sense  that 
the  creature  in  that  stage  hides,  or  masks,  the 
real  character  of  the  finally  perfect  individual. 
It  was  first  applied  to  insects  only,  but  now 
also  covers  the  early  form  of  any  animal  in 
which  there  ia  little  resemblance  to  the  parent. 
For  example,  the  tadpole  is  the  larva  of  the 
frog.  The  larva  of  a  moth  or  a  butterfly  is 
called  a  caterpillar;  that  of  a  fly  is  called  a 
maggot;  that  of  a  beetle  is  known  aa  a  grub. 

The  principal  duty  of  a  larva  ia  to  eat  and 
grow,  and  in  so  doing  considerable  harm  is 
done  to  vegetation  by  certain  species.  At  dif- 
ferent points  in  their  development  larvae  out- 
grow their  skins  and  shed  them.  Finally  some 
enter  what  is  known  as  the  pupa,  or  the  ekrvt- 
atia,  stafe,  from  which  they  at  last  emerge  in 
their  true  forms. 

Rrlatcil  Siib|*c4ii.    The  reader  ia  referred  to 

the  following  artlclea  In  these  voluiiiea: 
Bullerfly  Frog 

Caterpillar  Insect 

Chrysalis  Metmnorphoatt 

LABYKGITIS,  larinji'tv.    This  term,  like 

all  medical  terms  ending  in  Uia,  signifies  an  tn- 
flammation — in  this  case,  of  the  voice  box,  or 
larynx.  Laryngitis  is  alwaj^  accompanied  by 
by  more  or  leas  hoarseness  and  cough,  the  lat- 
ter caused  by  tickling  or  irritation.  The 
hoarseness  may  continue  tor  &  short  time  only, 
as  in  public  speakere  who  use  the  voice  much, 
and  often  incorrectly,  or  it  may  be  persistent 
or  chronic  hoarseness,  which  exists  in  consump- 
tion and  syphilis  of  the  larynx.  Between  these 
two  are  all  grades  of  severity,  and  the  causes 
are  many  and  varied. 

The  healthy  throat  may  be  overworked  and 
ready  to  become  inflamed  by  a  cold;  the  voice 
may  be  overtaxed,  as  in  public  speaking;  the 
throat  may  be  irritated  by  alcoholic  beverages, 
tobacco,  condiments,  like  pepper  and  vinegar, 
inhalation  of  dust,  gas  or  vapor,  as  a  necea- 
sao'  accompaniment  of  one's  occupation.  As  & 
lit  of  these  conditions  ulcerations  are  formed 
on  the  throat. 

Whenever  a  condition  of  hoBivenesB  persists 
over  a  week,  the  victim  should  at  once  conault 
a  reliable  physician.  B.C.B. 

LASYNZ,  lar'ingka,  an  organ  of  the  body, 
boxlike  in  shape  and  compoaed  of  nine  aectians 
of  cartilage.  By  it  the  voice  is  produced.  It 
lies  above  the  windpipe,  between  that  tube  and 
the  hyoid  bone.  Of  the  cartilages  which  com- 
pose the  lur>-nx  the  moat  important  are  tbe 
thyroid  and  the  cricoid.    The  former  conaHls 
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of  two  winglike  plates  of  cartilage  which  con- 
stitute the  side  walls  of  the  larynx  and  meet  in 
front  to  form  the  projection  popularly  known 
as  Adam's  apple.  The  cricoid  cartilage  is 
shaped  like  a  signet  rind,  its  broad  side  fonn- 
ing  the  back  wall  of  the  lutynx.  The  voice  ia 
produced  by  means  of  the  (rue  vocal  cordi,  two 
bands  of  elastic  ti»<ue  controlled  by  small 
muscles  and  stretching  between  the  upper  front 
edges  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  inner 
front  wall  of  the  thyroid.  Between  the  true 
vocal  cords  is  an  opening  known  as  the  glollis, 
and  above  and  lying  parallel  with  them  are 
other  folds  of  membrane,  the  /disc  vocal  cords, 
so  called  because  they  have  no  share  in  voice 

The  sounds  produced  in  talking  or  singing 
are  (he  result  of  the  vibration  of  the  true 
vocal  cords,  this  vibratiou  being  caused  by  the 
air  rushing  through  the  voice  box.  High,  shrill 
notes  arc  produced  when  the  cords  arc  tightly 
stretched,  while  deep,  rumbling  tones  indicate 
a  slackening  of  the  clastic  bands.  An  adult 
male  has  longer  cords  than  an  adult  female, 
and  this  is  true  also  of  the  glottis.  The  larynx 
of  a  boy  who  is  approaching  maturity  under- 
goes rapid  growth,  a  process  which  gives  him  a 
"cracking"  voice.    Sec  VoicB  j.h.k. 

LASALLE,  laial',  Ren^  Robert  Caveucr, 
Sicur  de  <1643-1687).  next  to  Samuel  Cham- 
plain,  was  the  greatest  of  the  French  pioneers 
in  .\mcrica.  He  was  born  at  Rouen,  France, 
emigrated  to  Canada  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
and  settled  upon 
a  tract  of  land 
eight  mill's  abovi 
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left  the  partj'.  however,  and  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers proceeded  soulhward.  He  is  reported 
to  h:ive  discovered  the  Ohio  River  and  to  have 
descended  it  as  far  as  the  rapids  at  Louisville, 
but  his  biographers  are  not  agreed  upon  this 
point.  Within  the  nc.\t  two  or  three  years 
La  Salle  traveled  the  length  of  Lake  Michigan, 
crossed  to  its  western  shore  and  explored  the 
valley  of  the  Illinois  River. 
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In  1673,  on  recommendation  of  Count  Pron- 
tenac,  governor  of  Canada,  he  obtained  from 
the  French  court  a  title  of  nobility  and  the 
grant  of  a  lai^  tract  of  land  which  included 
Fort  Frontenac,  on  the  site  of  the  preaent  city 
of  Kingston,  Ontario.  Had  La  Salle  remained 
there  and  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  he  might 
have  become  wealthy,  but  he  was  moved  by  a 
larger  purpose.  The  rich  country  of  the  Illi- 
nois appealed  to  him,  and  he  saw  in  it  the  sit« 
of  a  future  empire,  which  in  time  might  exceed 
the  home  country  in  wealth.  It  was  his  ambi- 
tion to  acquire  and  develop  this  vast  territory 
for  Prance.  Accordingly,  in  1S77.  be  went  to 
Paris  and  laid  his  plans  before  the  court.  He 
was  received  with  honor,  and  many  of  his  re- 
quests were  granted,  with  the  provision,  how> 
ever,  that  his  plans  be  carried  out  without 
expense  to  the  government. 

La  Salle's  enterprise  aroused  the  opposition 
and  jealousy  of  the  Canadian  fur  traders,  be- 
cause, should  it  succeed,  it  would  deprive  them 
of  a  part  of  their  revenue.  Notwithstanding 
this  opposition,  however,  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out  hia  plans.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  187S, 
and  the  following  winter  built,  near  Niagara, 
the  GriSin,  the  first  sailing  vessel  placed  upon 
the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  summer  of  1679  the 
Griffin  sailed  to  the  Strait  of  Mackinaw,  but 
it  was  lost  on  the  return  voyage. 

During  the  next  three  years  La  Salle  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  and  there 
took  possession  of  the  entire  Mississippi  Val- 
ley for  France,  naming  the  region  Louisiana, 
in  honor  of  his  king,  Louis  XIV.  Much  of 
what  formed  the  Louisiana  Purriiaae  in  1803 
was  included  in  this  region.  In  1S80  he  built 
Fort  Crevecocur,  on  the  Illinois  River,  above 
the  present  site  of  Peoria.  This  was  the  first 
rude  settlement  by  white  men  within  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Illinois.  Two  yeara  later  Fort 
Saint  Louis  was  built  upon  a  bluff  of  the  Illi- 
nois River,  near  the  present  village  of  Utica. 
Around  this  fort  La  Salle  gathered  and  main- 
tained for  twenty  years  the  largest  confedera- 
tion of  Indian  tribes  ever  controlled  by  a  white 
man  for  so  long  a  period.  The  bluff  upon 
which  the  fort  was  built  is  now  known  as 
Starved  Rock  (which  sec),  and  is  in  the  center 

Having  established  his  fort  and  placed  it  in 
charge  of  his  lieutenant,  Tonty,  La  Salle  again 
went  tj  France  to  secure  means  and  people  for 
establishing  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sis.'ippi.  In  1684  he  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    The  expedition  was  embarked  on  four 
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vessels,  and  included  a  hundred  soldiers,  be- 
sides carpenters  and  colonists,  with  a  good 
store  of  supplies.  However,  when  the  ships 
reached  their  destination.  La  Salle  mistook 
Matagorda  Bay  for  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  colonists  were  landed  at  that 
point.  There  was  dissension  between  La  Salle 
and  the  captain  of  the  fleet,  and  the  latter 
departed  before  the  mistake  was  discovered. 
La  Salle  saw  that  his  colony  was  doomed  unless 
assistance  could  be  procured,  and  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers he  heroically  set  out  on  foot  for  Canada, 
to  obtain  the  necessary  relief.  On  the  way  he 
was  treacherously  shot  from  ambush  by  one  of 
his  followers. 

La  Salle  was  a  man  of  great  vision  and  untir- 
ing energy,  but  he  lacked  the  tact  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  hold  his  followers  loyal  to  his 
cause.  During  his  entire  career  he  faced  oppo- 
sition and  obstacles  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed one  of  less  energy.  "It  is  easy,"  says 
Parkman,  "to  reckon  up  his  defects,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  hide  from  sight  the  Roman  virtues 
that  redeemed  them.  America  owes  him  an 
enduring  memory;  for,  in  his  masculine  figure, 
she  sees  the  pioneer  who  guided  her  to  the 
possession  of  her  richest  heritage."  His  name 
is  perpetuated  in  a  county  of  Northern  Illinois, 
and  in  a  thriving  city  of  that  county,  situated 
on  the  Illinois  River,  ninety-nine  miles  south- 
west of  Chicago.  mh.t. 

Consult  Abbott's  The  Adventures  of  the  Cheva- 
Her  de  Lg,  Salle  and  His  Companions ;  Thwaltes' 
France  in  America. 

LA  SALLE,  III.,  an  important  industrial 
city  of  Northern  Illinois,  with  extensive  coal- 
mining interests,  situated  in  La  Salle  County 
about  midway  between  the  geographical  center 
of  the  state  and  its  northern  border.  It  lies 
at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Illinois  River, 
and  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal.  Ottawa  is  fourteen  miles 
east,  Peoria  is  sixty-two  miles  southwest  and 
Chicago  is  ninety-nine  miles  northeast.  Rail- 
road transportation  is  provided  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  inter- 
urban  electric  railways  connect  with  Chicago 
and  intervening  cities.  La  Salle  was  settled  in 
1830,  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1852  and 
named  for  Rene  Robert  Cavelier  La  Salle,  the 
French  explorer.  Poles  predominate  in  the 
large  foreign  element.  The  population  in- 
creased from  11,536  in  1910  to  12,221  in  1916 
(Federal  estimate).  The  area  of  the  city  is 
three  square  miles. 


The  country  surrounding  La  Salle  is  a  rich 
bituminous  coal  region,  and  the  city  is  the 
center  of  a  large  trade  carried  on  by  means 
of  rail,  river  and  canal.  Coal  mining  is  an 
important  industry,  but  there  are  extensive 
manufactures  of  spelter,  sheet  sine  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  One  of  the  establishments  em- 
ploys 2,000  men,  its  annual  output  being  nearly 
$7,000,000.  Some  of  the  largest  Portland  ce- 
ment mills  in  the  state  are  located  here,  and 
there  are  manufactories  of  clocks,  brick,  sheet- 
metal  tools,  machinery,  plows  and  acid  phos- 
phate. Silica  sand,  fire  clay  and  cement  rock 
are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  notable  buildings  are  a  $100,000  Federal 
building,  erected  in  1916,  a  $200,000  hotel,  built 
in  1915,  and  the  township  high  school.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  public  and  parochial  schools  the  city 
has  a  business  college  and  a  Carnegie  Library. 
Features  of  interest  are  a  state  mine-rescue 
station,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  bridge  and 
Hegeler  Park.  In  the  vicinity  are  Deer  Paric 
and  Starved  Rock.  On  the  latter  a  band  of 
besieged  Indians  died  of  starvation  about  1774 
(see  Starved  Rock).  b.w.t. 

LASSALLE,  la  sal',  Ferdinand  (1825-1864), 
a  disciple  of  Karl  Marx  and  the  founder  of  the 
xGerman  Social  Democrat  party.  As  a  political 
movement  Socialism  owes  more  to  him  than 
to  any  other  man.  He  was  bom  at  Breslau, 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and 
Berlin.  By  1848  he  had  become  a  radical 
Socialist,  but  although  he  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets, he  was  never  so  influential  through  his 
writing  as  through  his  leadership.  He  first 
showed  his  ability  as  an  organizer  at  the  time 
of  the  democratic  disturbances  of  1848,  and 
for  his  activity  in  that  revolt  he  was  impris- 
oned. From  that  time  until  1861  he  confined 
his  activities  chiefly  to  writing  on  philosophy 
and  Socialism.  In  1861  he  organized  the  work- 
ing classes  into  the  first  German  labor  union, 
and  was  again  imprisoned  for  sedition.  In  the 
summer'  of  the  same  year  he  was  killed  in  a 
duel.    See  Marx,  Karl. 

LAS  VEGAS,  lahs  va'gas,  N.  M.,  an  im- 
portant wool  market  of  the  Southwest,  located 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  132  miles 
northeast  of  Albuquerque  and  forty-eight  miles 
east  of  Santa  Fe.  It  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  city,  but  there  are  really  two  separate 
corporations.  The  older  community,  largely  a 
Mexican  town,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Gal- 
linas  River.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  San 
Miguel  County,  and  contains  the  county  court- 
house.   The  modem  city,  known  offiksially  as 
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^egaa,  is  od  the  east  side  of  the 
;  sen-ed  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  A 
ailroad.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  New 
rmal  University  aad  of  the  New 
aoe  Asylum,  and  contains  a  Car- 
ry and  various  aanatoriums.  The 
opulation  of  the  town  and  city  in 
134. 

)  is  situated  on  a  fireat  plain  about 
)ove  sea  level  and  has  an  extremely 
imate.    In  the  hills  six  uiiles  north' 

city  is  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  a 
and  saDatorium  in  the  vicinity  of 
■  hot  springs,  whose  watera  vary 
I  140°  in  temperalure.  Agriculture 
lising  are  the  chief  interests  of  this 
has  railroad  machine  shops,  a  foun- 
lachine  shop,  wool -cleaning  mills, 
I  wagon  shops,  flour  mills  and  plan- 
own  of  Las  Vegas  was  settled  under 
a  Republic  in  1835,  and  was  incor- 
1003.  East  Las  Vegas  was  incor- 
8SS  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1896. 
IM,  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
>me,  which  ranks  higher  in  dignity 
her  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the 
s  erected  on  the  site  of  the  palace 

Lateranus,  which  was  confiscated 
leroT  Nero  an<l  later  came  into  pos- 
Constantine  (he  Great.  He  pre- 
)  the  Catholic  Church  in  312,  ami 
lurch  structure  was  built  on  the 
;lve  years  later,  by  Pope  Sylvester 
13  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
.e  second  and  third  churches  were 
'ban  V  made  the  fourth  restoration 
1  the  edifice  has  since  then  undcr- 
I  modilicHtions. 

urch  the  entrance  of  the  Pope  into 
lebratcd  with  solemn  effect.  Five 
Qcils,  known  as  the  famous  I.>ateran 
ive  been  held  here.  The  present 
lace,  which  was  built  about  1580, 
itiencc  of  the  Popes  until  Avignon, 
t  made  the  temporary  seat  of  the 
,  but  since  the  return  to  Rome  they 
n  the  Vatican.  The  palace  contains 
int  niuscucns.  which,  together  with 

were  presented  to  the  Papacy  in 
e  Italian  government.  Pope  Leo 
lany  of  his  predecessors  are  buried 

laylh,  a  machine  for  working  wood 
bstances  by  rotating  them  before  a 
t  rest.    They  are  used  tor  cutting. 
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polishing,  filing,  engraving  and  other  like  opera- 
tions. The  essential  part«  are  the  frame,  or 
bed;  the  poppets,  which  support  the  object, 
and  the  rest  for  the  tool.  The  space  between 
the  poppeta  can  be  adjusted  to  objects  of  vary- 
ing  lengths,  and  the  left-hand  poppet,  con- 
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nected  with  the  source  of  power,  forms  the 
rotating  head-stock.  The  tool  rest  is  (lamped 
to  the  bed  between  the  two  poppets.  In  the 
case  of  hand-operated  machines,  the  tool  is 
held  in  position  by  the  turner;  the  larger  ma- 
chines are  now  driven  by  steam  or  electricity. 
Lathes  for  turning  wood  are  operated  at  greater 
speed  than  those  used  for  brass  or  iron. 

LA'THKOP,  Julia  Clifford  (1858-        ),  an 
American  social  worker  who  became  nationally 
prominent  in  1912,  when  President  Taft  ap- 
pointed her  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  a 
division  of  the  Department  of  Labor.     This 
was  the  first  time 
that     a     woman 
had  been  placed 
in    charge    of    a 
Federal      bureau. 
Miss  Lathrop  was 
l)orn  in  Rockford, 
111.;    she  studied 
at  Rockford  Col- 
lege, and  in  1880 
was    graduated 
from  Vassar  Col- 
lege, of  which  she 
is  one  of  the 
trustees.    For 
many  years  after  ' 
1889  she  was  associated  with  MisB  Jane  Addama 
at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  where  she  gave  much 
of   her   time    to   encouraging   cooperation   be- 
tween citiiens  and  official  agenciefl  for  the  re- 
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lief  of  harmful  social  conditions.  See  Hull 
House. 

She  began  her  public  work  as  a  volunteer 
county  visitor,  under  appointment  of  the  Cook 
Coimty  agent  to  investigate  needy  cases  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hull  House.  In  1893  she  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Charities,  but  resigned  in  1901  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  prevailing  political  control  of 
state  institutions.  She  was,  however,  reap- 
pointed in  1905,  and  served  until  1909.  Miss 
Lathrop  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  an  organization  of  which  she  was  the 
first  president,  and  she  has  shown  great  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  hospital  conditions  for 
the  insane.  She  visited  Europe  and  investi- 
gated the  methods  used  there  for  the  care  of 
the  insane  and  of  children;  she  assisted  in  eis- 
tablishing  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court  and  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

The  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  of  which 
she  has  been  head  since  1912,  has  for  its  duty 
the  investigation  of  matters  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  all  children.    See  Children's  Bureau. 

LAT'IMER,  Hugh  (1490-1555),  an  English 
reformer  and  martyr,  one  of  the  divines  ap- 
pointed by  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
investigate  the  legality  of  Henry  VIH's  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  of  Aragon  (which  see). 
By  declaring  for  the  king  he  secured  the  favor 
of  Henry  VIII,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his 
chaplains.  He  became  bishop  of  Worcester 
in  1535,  and  at  the  opening  of  Convocation 
preached  two  powerful  sermons  urging  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  the  Church.  Not  being 
willing  to  accept  the  Six  Articles,  which  he 
thought  favored  Roman  Catholicism,  he  re- 
signed his  bishopric  in  1539,  and  lived  in  great 
privacy  for  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
he  was  confined  in  the  Tower. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI  Latimer  was 
released,  but  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne 
he  and  other  reformers  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. He  was  confined  in  jail  for  more 
than  a  year,  feeble,  sick  and  worn  out  by  long- 
endured  hardships,  but  his  enemies  would  not 
wait  for  him  to  die.  Summoned,  with  Ridley, 
before  certain  commissioners  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  judge  the  two  reformers,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  When 
brought  to  the  place  of  execution  opposite  Bal- 
liol  College,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1555,  he 
exclaimed  to  his  companion,  "Be  of  good  com- 
fort. Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man;  we 
shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's 


grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put 
out."    See  Ridley,  Nicholas. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE,  a  language  which  be- 
longed originally  to  the  central  Italian  tribe  of 
the  Latins,  but  which  became  with  the  spread 
of  Roman  influence  the  dominant  tongue  of 
the  ancient  world.  It  belongs  to  the  Indo- 
European  family  (see  Aryan),  and  was  one  of 
a  group  of  related  languages  spoken  in  ancient 
Italy.  When  scholars  first  began  to  give  at- 
tention to  problems  presented  by  philology, 
they  assumed  a  close  connection  between  Latin 
and  Greek — closer  than  between  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Indo-European  family;  and  in  con- 
sequence argued  that  there  must  have  been 
a  single  race  from  which  both  Greeks  and 
Italians  were  descended.  Closer  study  in  re- 
cent years  has  shown,  however,  that  no  such 
close  relationship  exists,  and  that  Latin  is 
nearer  to  the  Celtic  than  to  any  other  tongue 
(see  Celts). 

The  Three  Periods  of  Latin.  The  history  of 
Latin  as  a  living  language  divides  itself  into 
three  periods:  the  preliterary,  which  extended 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of 
Latin  literature,  about  240  B.C.;  the  literary 
period,  from  240  b.  c.  to  about  aj).  170,  and  the 
period  of  decay.  In  its  earliest  period,  which 
is  represented  by  inscriptions  and  a  few  manu- 
scripts, Latin  was  a  crude,  undeveloped  lan- 
guage, incapable  of  expressing  the  thoughts  of 
a  people  in  a  high  state  of  civilization.  During 
the  third  and  second  centuries  B.C.  the  change 
from  a  mere  rustic  dialect  to  a  literarj'  lan- 
guage took  place,  the  poet  Ennius  having  a 
great  part  in  its  development;  and  the  so- 
called  Golden  Age  (80  b.c.-a.d.  17)  saw  Latin 
brought  to  its  highest  point  of  perfection. 
Cicero  and  Caesar  in  prose,  Vergil  and  Horace 
in  poetry,  showed  what  majestic  effects  might 
be  achieved  with  this  comparatively  new  me- 
dium. Throughout  the  later  literary  period,  in 
the  hands  of  writers  whose  chief  striving  was 
after  ornament  and  overelaboration,  Latin  lost 
the  simplicity  which  had  been  its  chief  charm 
in  the  works  of  the  great  authors  mentioned 
above.  Its  vigor  departed,  and  the  decline  was 
steady,  until  by  the  third  century  a.d.  literary 
Latin  could  scarcely  take  rank  as  a  living  lan- 
guage. 

From  It  Sprang  Other  Lancnaset.  Latin 
differed  from  most  other  languages  in  that  it 
had  no  dialects,  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  the 
term.  There  was,  however,  developing  aide  by 
side  with  literary  Latin,  a  vernacular,  or  local- 
ized Latin,  which  differed  in  many 
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from  the  more  formal  speech.  The  distinction 
grew  wider  through  the  centuries,  as  the  clas- 
sical Latin  declined  and  the  speech  of  the 
common  p>eople  became  more  vigorous,  and 
by  the  fifth  century  the  Lingua  Romana,  or 
language  of  Rome,  as  it  was  called,  had  en- 
tirely displaced  the  pure  Latin.  It  was  from 
this  speech  of  the  people  that  the  Romance 
languages  of  Europe  were  derived — French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rumanian,  etc. 
The  Latin  which  was  used  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  schools  and  monasteries 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  official  documents,  was 
a  deteriorated  form  of  the  early  literary  Latin. 
Modem  English  has  many  words  which  are 
derived  directly  from  the  Latin  or  indirectly, 
through  the  French  or  Italian.  Modem  scien- 
tific names,  for  instance,  are  almost  all  of 
Latin  origin.  A  few  examples  of  such  derived 
words  are  given  in  the  article  philology. 

Alphabet  and  Prontmciation.  The  Latin 
alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Greek,  which 
was  brought  to  Italy  by  Greek  colonists  who 
settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 
In  classical  times  the  alphabet  had  twenty- 
three  letters,  the  ;,  u  and  w  of  the  English 
alphabet  not  being  present.  The  letters  did 
not  in  all  cases  have  the  same  phonetic  value 
as  the  Greek,  and  in  some  instances  they  dif- 
fered in  sound  from  their  English  derivatives. 
The  "Roman  method"  of  pronunciation  which 
is  used  almctet  exclusively  to-day  in  the  schools 
is  an  attempt  to  approximate  the  original  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin,  and  differs  from  the 
•'English  method,"  which  pronounces  Latin 
words  just  as  though  they  were  English. 

Like  the  Greek,  Latin  was  an  inflected  lan- 
guage (see  Inflection),  though  it  was  far 
from  having  as  many  verb  forms  as  had  Greek, 
especially  in  its  early  stages.  In  certain  quali- 
ties, however,  it  ranked  high,  notably  in  con- 
creteness  and  in  precision  of  expression.  The 
Romans,  compared  with  the  Greeks,  were  an 
unimaginative  people,  and  it  is  natural  that 
their  language  should  have  boon  better  adapted 
to  prose  than  to  poetr>'.  but  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  mtister  as  Vergil  it  was  shown  to  be 
capable  of  a  dignity  and  a  sonorousness  which 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equaled. 

As  a  Study  in  Schools.  Since  the  Renais- 
sance there  has  never  been  a  time  when  Latin 
has  not  been  studied  in  the  schools,  and 
throughout  the  medieval  and  much  of  the 
modem  period  it  was  the  chief  study.  A  young 
man  in  his  early  college  years  was  expected 
not  only  to  translate  fluently  the  great  masters 


(that  was  really  preparatory  school  work),  but 
to  write  original  Latin  essays  and  poems.  Of 
late  years  much  opposition  has  grown  up  to 
the  required  study  of  this  "dead  language/' 
and  in  many  schools  and  colleges,  especially  in 
the  United  States,  comparatively  little  stress 
is  now  laid  on  Latin.  By  time-honored  rule, 
no  college  student  in  the  past  could  earn  his 
A.  B.  degree  without  Latin  as  a  considerable 
part  of  his  prescribed  course  of  study.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  elective  system,  how- 
ever, this  requirement  has  been  generally 
abandoned  in  the  United  States,  although  in 
most  English  and  other  foreign  universities  it 
is  still  maintained. 

As  the  study  of  Latin  is  now  arranged  in 
most  schools,  the  grammar  of  Latin  is  studied 
during  the  first  of  the  time  devoted  to  this 
language;  Caesar,  either  four  or  eight  books 
of  the  Gallic  Wars,  occupies  the  second  year; 
Cicero's  Orations  the  third  year,  and  the  poetry 
of  Vergil  the  fourth  year.  The  above  covers 
the  full  high  school  course,  with  exercises  in 
Latin  composition,  etc.  College  Latin  includes 
a  study  of  Livy,  Horace,  Terence,  Plautus, 
Catullus,  Tibullus  and  other  writers. 

Two  facts  remain  indisputable,  however: 
first,  that  no  language  can  ever  be  dead  while 
it  has  a  living  literature  of  such  worth  as  the 
Latin  classical  writings;  second,  that  Latin,  by 
reason  of  its  orderliness  and  precision,  affords 
in  its  study  a  mental  discipline  some  develop- 
ing minds  might  never  acquire  in  any  other 
way.  The  person  who  does  not  know  Latin 
need  not  be  deprived  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  language  offers  in  history  and  literature, 
for  superior  translations  of  every  old  Latin 
author  are  offered.  What  of  charm  is  lost  to 
the  reader  of  translations  that  person  never 
knows;  he  gets  the  facts,  and  in  this  practical 
day  that  seems  to  satisfy.  a.mcc. 

Excellent  Latin  textbooks,  better  than  past  gen- 
erations possessed,  may  be  had  from  many  school- 
book  publishers.  Any  grood  bookstore  can  furnish 
literal  translations  of  Caesar,  Cickro,  Vbroil  and 
others. 

LATIN  MONETARY  UNION.  In  1865 
France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  united 
under  this  title  in  an  association  to  regulate 
their  coinage.  For  many  years  these  countries 
had  had  a  practically  uniform  system,  and  the 
coins  of  each  country  had  circulated  freely  in 
the  others.  In  1864,  however,  France  had  re- 
duced the  value  of  its  minor  coins,  and  the  re- 
sult was  confusion  so  far  as  international  circu- 
lation was  concerned. 
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By  the  treaty  of  1865  the  weight  and  finenew 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  were  regulated,  aDd 
it  waa  provided  that  the  gold  coins  and  the  sil- 
ver five-franc  pieces  might  be  issued  in  unlim- 
ited quantities  and  should  circulate  freely,  as 
before.  The  coinage  of  the  smaller  silver  coins 
was  limited.  Ten  years  later  the  coinage  of  the 
silver  five-franc  piece  was  limited,  and  a  gold 
standard  was  definitely  adopted. 

LAT'ITODE,  a  term  in  geography  used  to 
designate  the  distance  of  any  point  on  the 
earth  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  Such  dis- 
tance is  measured  in  degrees,  the  equator 
being  0°  and  each  of  the  poles  90°  from  the 
equator;  that  is,  the  distance  from  the  equator 
to  a  pole  is  one-fourth  of  a  great  circle  drawn 
around  the  earth  and  passing  through  the  poles. 
Places  north  of  the  equator  are  said  to  be  in 
north  latitude;  those  south  of  it  are  in  south 
tatilude.    Paratleh   of   lalUtide  are   imaginary 
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lines  drawn  around  the  globe  parallel  to  the 
equator,  the  important  ones  being  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  circles  and  the  tropics  of  Cancer 
and  Capricorn.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
highest  civiliiiation  on  the  earth  lies  between 
25°  and  60°  north  latitude,  and  that  the  earth's 
greatest  cities  in  the  northern  hemisphere  arc 
quite  close  to  the  40th  parallel  of  north  lati- 

A  degree  of  latitude  at  the  equator  is  equal 
to  about  sixty-eight  and  seven-tenths  common 
miles;  at  latitiide  40°  a  degree  is  nearly  equal 
to  sixty-nine  miles.  The  length  of  "the  mid- 
dle degree."  that  is,  at  places  in  latitude  45°, 
is  364,606  feet,  a  little  over  sixty-nine  railes. 
The  distance  in  degrees  east  or  west  of  any 
north  and  south  line  is  called  longitude  (which 

Related  Sabjeda.  The  reader  Is  referred  In 

this  connection  to  the  foUowlng  artlcleii  In  these 
volumes : 

AntnretlcClrcle  Longitude 

Arctic  Circle  Pole 

Degrea  Tropica 

Equator  Zone 
Geography 


2  LATTBB  DAT  SAINTS 

LATIUH,   la'thium,  in  ancient  geography, 
was  that  part  of  Central  Italy  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  southeast  of  Etruhi 
and  northwest  of 
Campania.       Its 
chief     cities 
formed  a  league 
which  warred 
with  the  Romans 
from  340  to  338 
B.C.,  after  which 
it    was    incorpo- 
rated with  Rome. 
Its  location  nearly 
coincides  with  the 

pagna  di  Roma, 
which  surrounds 
the  city  of  Rome, 
but    the    ancient 


ANCIENT  LATIUM 
Btruria 
tJgurla 
OBllia  CIsalplna. 


PreutanI 
Samnlum 


much  more  highly  ( 
cultivated   and  j 

peopled.    I.atium  i 

was   occupied   by 

the   Latins,    Hemicans,  Volaciane,    Auruneaiis 

and  the  Aequi. 

LATBOBE',  Pa.,  a  manufacturing  borough 
in  Westmoreland  County,  situated  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state,  on  Ixgralhaniw 
Creek.  Pittsburgh  is  forty-one  miles  north- 
west. Transportation  is  provided  by  the  Peno- 
sylvania  and  the  Ligonier  Valley  railroads,  and 
electric  lines  operate  to  towns  in  the  vicinity. 
Latrobe  is  located  in  a  district  rich  in  deposits 
of  coal  and  iron.  The  people  are  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  coal  mining,  and  in  making  paper, 
woolen  goods  and  glass.  There  are  also  Urge 
coke  ovens  here.  Noteworthy  buildings  are 
Latrobe  Hospital,  Saint  Vincent's  Monastery, 
Saint  Xavier's  Convent  and  the  high  school. 
In  1910  the  population  was  8,777;  in  1.916,  by 
Federal  estimate,  it  was  11,393. 

LATTER  DAT  SAIKTS,  RrcftOANizm 
Church  of  Jesus  Cbribt  or,  a  religious  sect 
with  headquarters  in  Laomi,  Iowa.  It  was 
organized  in  1SS2  by  Joseph  Smith,  son  and 
namesake  of  Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  It  accepts  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Mormonism,  but  holds  that  after  the 
death  of  its  founder  the  control  of  the  Mot- 
mon  body  should  have  passed  to  his  bod;  and 
it  has  always  rejected  the  praoUoeof  p(dyguiqr. 
The  Iowa  group  is  known  u  "Reorganita"  (the 
name  "JoeephiteQ"  is  con^ninri  bf  MomNQ 
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authorities)  by  the  Mormons  proper,  while 
they  retort  in  kind  by  applying  the  name 
"Brighamites"  to  the  Utah  Church.  The  Re- 
organized Church  has  a  membership  of  over 
65,000  communicants,  and  1,700  ministers.  Its 
present  head  is  Frederick  Smith,  grandson  of 
Joseph  Smith.    See  Mormons.  m.M3. 

LA  TUQUE,  lohtook'f  a  town  in  Cham- 
plain  County,  Quebec,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Saint  Maurice  River,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Bostonnais  River.  La  Tuque  is  about 
eighty-five  miles  directly  northwest  of  the  city 
of  Quebec;  by  rail  the  distance  is  118  miles 
via  the  Canadian  Northern  and  130  miles  via 
the  Transcontinental  Railway.  La  Tuque  is 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  former  and 
is  on  the  main  line  of  the  latter.  The  town 
is  in  a  lumbering  region,  and  is  known  for  its 
large  saw  and  pulp  mills.  The  town  hall  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  convent  and  college  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Population  in  1911,  2,934; 
in  1916,  about  3,200. 

LAUD,  lawd,  Wiluam  (1573-1645),  an  Eng- 
lish prelate  who  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his 
severity  against  the  Puritans  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  Shortly  after  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood,  in  1601,  he  openly  displayed 
his  contempt  for  Puritanism,  and  when,  after 
rising  steadily  through  several  high  Church 
positions,  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (1633)  by  Charles  I,  he  cooperated  with 
the  king  in  every  possible  way  to  force  the 
Puritan  dissenters  to  conform  to  the  estab- 
lished forms  of  worship.  Proceeding  against 
them  by  means  of  fines,  imprisonment  and 
exile,  he  won  the  bitter  hatred  not  only  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  but  of  Parliament.  His 
course  of  tyranny  was  finally  checked  when  he 
attempted  to  force  upon  the  Scotch  the  forms 
of  worship  prescribed  by  the  English  Church. 
In  1641  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  two  years  later  was  condemned  to  death 
by  Parliament  on  a  charge  of  treason  and 
other  crimes.  In  Januar>',  1645,  he  was  be- 
headed. 

LAUDANUM,  law' danum,  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  fluid  preparation,  containing  forty- 
eight  grains  of  opium  to  the  ounce.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  Icdanon,  meaning 
ratinous  juice  or  gum  of  a  certain  shrub.  It 
is  prepared  by  softening  powdered  opium  in 
alcohol  and  straining  off  the  liquid  portion. 
In  color  it  is  a  dark  brownish-red,  and  the 
odor  is  that  of  opium.  It  is  all  too  frequently 
administered  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  pain 
or  sleeplessness  by  those  ignorant  of  its  power. 


Extreme  caution  should  be  taken  in  giving  it 
to  infants  for  its  soothing  effects,  as  very  small 
doses  have  been  known  to  prove  fatal.  A  per- 
son who  has  taken  an  overdose  of  laudanum 
should  be  given  an  emetic,  or  the  drug  should 
be  expelled  with  a  stomach  pump.  Artificial 
respiration  is  often  resorted  to  in  desperate 
cases.  Walking  people  about  and  giving  them 
strong  coffee  as  a  stimulant  are  other  helpful 
remedies.  At  the  present  time  morphine  anjd 
codeine  are  frequently  used  as  substitutes  for 
laudanum.  For  restrictions  regarding  distribu- 
tion of  drugs  derived  from  opium,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  see  Opium.  wji£. 

LAUGHING  GAS.    See  Nitrous  Oxide. 

LAUGH'LIN,  James  Laurence  (1850-  ), 
an  American  economist,  bom  at  Deerfield, 
Ohio.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  and  the 
University  of  Geissen,  Germany,  and  from 
1878  to  1887  was  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment of  political  economy  at  Har\ard  Uni- 
versity. In  the  latter  year  he  became  president 
of  the  Manufacturers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  at  Philadelphia.  In  1890,  however, 
he  returned  to  university  work  as  professor 
of  political  economy  at  Cornell  and  two  years 
later  entered  upon  his  most  important  work 
as  head  of  the  department  of  political  economy 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is. one  of 
the  most  accurate  economic  investigators  in 
America  and  has  done  valuable  work  in  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  his  subject  to  modem 
conditions  and  needs.  In  1894  he  prepared  the 
plan  for  the  present  financial  system  of  San 
Domingo,  served  as  a  member  of  the  Monetary 
Commission  appointed  by  the  National  Mone- 
tary Convention  in  1897  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in  1909. 
In  1913  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  the 
framers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Act,  and 
his  advice  was  followed  in  many  provisions  of 
the  finished  bill.  He  has  made  a  special  study 
of  finance,  and  has  written  such  valuable  books 
on  the  subject  as  The  History  of  Bimetallism 
in  the  United  States,  Prices  Since  1873,  Facts 
about  Money  and  The  Principles  of  Money. 
Other  important  works  are  The  Elements  of 
Political  Economy,  a  textbook,  and  Industrial 
America. 

LAUNDRY y  laum'dri,  a  room  or  building 
where  clothes  are  washed  and  ironed,  or  an 
establishment  where  such  work  is  carried  on 
as  a  business.  This  i  article  deals  only  with  the 
steam  laimdry,  an  establishment  of  rather  re- 
cent origin  which  has  become  industrially  im- 
portant in  all  civilised  countries. 
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In  this  type  of  laundo*,  steam  is  used  in 
running  the  machinery  and  heating  the  water, 
and  Eomelimes  iroDing  devices  are  also  heated 
by  steam.  The  quality  of  the  water  employed 
is  of  considerable  importance.  If  only  hard 
water  be  obtainable,  then  the  water  must  be 
artificially  softened.  In  the  beat  modern  laun- 
dries clothes  first  go  through  a  disinfecting 
proceB',  during  which  they  arc  bathed  in  steam 
at  high  pressure.  They  are  then  placed  in 
washing  machines,  which  may  be  either  revolv- 
ing or  stationar>'.  I"  the  first  kind  the  clothes 
are  cleaned  by  beinR  agitated  by  revolving 
cylinders,  nhile  in  the  stationary  machines 
they  are  beaten  by  plungers.  They  may  be 
boiled  in  the  same  machine. 

After  the  clothes  are  thoroughly  cleansed, 
they  are  passed  through  a  wringer  and  sent 
to  artificially  heated  do'ing-rooms,  through 
which  air  is  kept  circulating  by  fans.  The 
ironing  machine  consists  of  some  form  of  hard, 
polished  metal  surface,  heated  by  steam  or 
electricity,  which  presses  the  clothes  against 
another  smooth  surface,  usually  covered  with 
a  felt  padding  and  a  cotton  sheet.  Many  va- 
rieties of  ironing  devices  are  in  use. 

There  are  over  6,000  steam  laundries  oper- 
ating in  tbe  United  States,  representing  an 
investment  of  about  169,000,000.  The  receipts 
for  a  single  year  are  about  1105,000,000.  The 
sin  cities  doing  tbe  largest  amount  of  business 
are,  in  order,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Saint  Louis. 
The  Dominion  government  presents  no  statis- 
tics for  the  industry  in  Canada. 

LAUREATE,  law're  ate.    See  Poet  LAtmBATB. 

LADREL,  law'rel,  a  family  of  trees  and 
shnibs  remarkable  for  their  aromatic  proper- 
tics,  including  such  well-known  medicinal 
plants  as  the  sassafras,  benzoin  and  camphor 
trees.  The  name  is  probably  most  familiarly 
associated  with  the  bay,  or  sweet  laurel,  whose 
graceful  evergreen  leaves  formed  the  wreaths 
which  crowned  the  I'ictors  in  the  ancient  games 
(see  Bay  Tree).  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
plants  of  other  families,  notably  the  cherry 
laurel  and  the  Portngal  laurel,  both  of  which 
belong  to  the  rose  fumily.  and  to  the  beautiful 
mountain  laurel,  a  member  of  the  heath  family. 
The  latter  is  described  in  the  article  Kalmia. 

The  Lauicl  in  Legend.  In  classic  mythology 
the  laurel  tree  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  sun 
god.  According  to  the  legend,  he  loved  and 
wooed  the  beautiful  nymph  D.iphne,  daughter 
of  the  river  god  Peneus.  Delighting  only  in 
woodland  sports  and  in  the  spoils  of  the  cha.sc, 


Daphne  sought  to  elude  her  handsome  lent. 
Though  she  fled  swifter  than  the  wind  she  ■> 
that  she  could  not  escape,  and  so  called  to  htr 


"meed  of  mlghtle  conquerours  and  poets  saxe." 
father  for  help.   Thereupon  he  changed  her  into 
a  laurel  tree,  ever  afterwards  sacred  to  the  sun 
god. 

LAUREL,  Miss.,  the  county  seat  of  Jones 
County,  and  o  center  of  the  lumber  industry. 
It  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state,  on  the  Tallahoma  and  Tallhala  creeks, 
twenty-nine  miles  northeast  of  Hattiesbuig, 
ninety  miles  southeast  of  Jackson  and  139 
miles  northeast  of  New  (Means.  Transporta- 
tion is  provided  by  the  New  Orleans  A  North 
Eastern,  the  New  Orieans,  Mobile  &  Cbkago 
and  the  Gulf  A  Ship  Island  railways.  Laurel 
is  a  city  of  rapid  growth,  as  it  had  only  100 
inhabitants  soon  after  its  settlement  in  1884. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1900.  In  1910 
the  population  was  8,465;  it  had  increased  to 
11,779  in  1010  (Federal  estimate).  The  com- 
mission form  of  government,  with  three  elec- 
tive officers,  was  adopted  in  1913.  The  area  of 
the  city  is  four  square  miles. 

Laurel  is  located  in  a  district  which  produces 
yellow  pine  in  such  abundance  that  many  of 
its  handsome  residences  are  built  of  it,  and 
some  of  its  streets  are  made  of  creosoted  yellow 
pine.  The  city  owes  its  existence  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  extensive  sawmills,  which  have  suf- 
ficient timber  available  to  last  for  many  yean. 
In  addition  to  the  lumber  mills,  there  are  cot- 
Ion  mills  with  lO/nO  spindles,  employing  400 
people,  a  brick  and  tile  plant  with  a  daily  out- 
put of  30,000  bricks,  a  large  fertiliser  establish- 
ment, a  knitting  mill  and  a  cotton  compteea. 
Notable  buildings  are  tbe  city  hall,  the  Y.  M. 
C,  A.  building  and  the  Esatman  Gardiner  office 
building,  erected  in  1914  at  a  coat  of  1150,000. 
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85,000  post  office  was  in  course  of  erection 
U6.     In  the  vicinity  is  the  state  agricul- 

farm. 

.URENS,  law' rem,  Henry  (1724-1792), 
Lmerican  statesman  of  the  Revolutionary 
d.    He  was  bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 

became  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  pa- 
c  group  which  opposed  British  aggression, 
5  one  of  thirty-eight  Americans  who  signed 
tition  to  dissuade  Parliament  from  pass- 
;he  Boston  Port  Bill  (1774).  In  1775  he 
me  a  member  of  the  First  Provincial  Con- 

and  was  elected  president  of  the  Conti- 
d  Congress  in  1777.  Laurens  was  sent  to 
ind  in  1779  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
y,  but  was  captured  at  sea  by  the  British 
imprisoned  in  London  Tower  for  fifteen 
ths.  Twice  he  refused  offers  of  pardon, 
;ach  time  it  was  made  a  condition  that 
Br\-e  the  British  ministers.  In  1782,  with 
ns,  Jay  and  Franklin,  he  signed  the  pre- 
lary  articles  of  peace  between  the  United 
?s  and  Great  Britain  (1782),  but  failing 
:h  prevented  his  remaining  in  Paris  for  the 
tiation  of  the  final  treaty. 
lURENTIAN,  law  ren' shi an,  PLATEAU, 
AURENTIAN  SHIELD,  a  vast  region  in 
h  America,  comprising  more  than  one- 
of  the  total  area  of  Canada.  It  is  shaped 
hly  like  a  shield  surrounding  Hudson  Bay 
he  east,  south  and  west,  and  forming  a 
t  part  of  the  great  islands  to  the  north, 
the  east  it  forms  the  Labrador  peninsula, 
he  south  it  extends  through  the  province 
ntario  as  far  as  Lake  Superior  and  Geor- 

Bay.  West  of  Hudson  Bay  the  shield 
ids  to  the  northwest,  its  western  edge  be- 
lot  far  from  and  parallel  to  the  Mackenzie 
r.  The  highlands  of  the  part  of  the  shield 
;  in  Quebec  north  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
r  are  frequently  called  the  Laurentian 
ntains,  but  of  mountains  in  the  usual  sense 
le  word  there  are  none, 
irface  and  Drainage.  The  physical  features 
le  shield  are  nearly  uniform  throughout  its 
t.OOO  .'Square  miles  of  area.  Its  average 
ition  is  about  1,500  feet,  but  it  is  highest 
rds  the  margin  and  dips  gently  down  to 
evel  around  Hudson  Bay.  Along  the  east- 
border,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  are  the 
L^st  levels,  rising  in  the  Nachvak  Moun- 
1  to  an  altitude  of  5.000  or  6,000  feet.  The 
>ce  is  hilly,  or  hummocky,  for  the  harder 
i,  such  as  granite,  stand  out  as  rounded 
«  or  narrow  ridges.  Viewed  from  the  val- 
)f  the  Saint  Lawrence  the  effect  is  that  of 
210 


mountains,  but  an  observer  stationed  on  one 
of  the  higher  hills  can  see  that  the  region  was 
once  a  plain,  for  all  the  hills  rise  to  about 
the  same  level  and  form  a  uniform  skyline. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  region 
is  the  innumerable  lakes,  of  all  sizes,  with 
which  it  is  covered.  These  lakes  and  the  wind- 
ing rivers  flowing  in  all  directions  form  so 
nearly  continuous  a  series  of  waterways  that 
it  is  possible,  by  making  occasional  portages, 
to  travel  in  any  direction  in  a  canoe.  The 
winding  courses  of  the  rivers,  flowing  from  al- 
most every  lake,  are  due  largely  to  the  pres- 
ence of  soft  rocks  in  company  with  granite 
and  other  hard  rocks.  The  larger  lake  basins 
have  been  formed  partly  by  the  removal  of 
the  softer  rocks,  but  mainly  by  the  damming 
of  valleys  through  glacial  deposits.  The  riv- 
ers generally  have  no  regular  channels,  but 
spill  over  from  one  basin  into  the  next,  though 
a  few  of  them  cross  the  edge  of  the  shield  and 
flow  in  very  deep,  high-walled  valleys  cut  in 
solid  rock.  The  most  famous  of  these,  the 
Saguenay  and  Hamilton  rivers,  flow  between 
walls  IJ500  to  1300  feet  high,  and  end  in  long 
valleys  floored  by  the  sea.  They  are  good  ex- 
amples of  fiords,  comparable  to  those  of  Nor- 
way. 

The  watershed  between  the  Hudson  Bay 
rivers  on  the  one  side  and  the  Great  Lakes- 
Saint  Lawrence  system  and  the  Mackenzie 
system  on  the  other  is  very  irregular  and  often 
low  and  marshy  without  any  continuous  range 
of  hills  or  mountains.  There  are  lakes  on  the 
divide  which  send  part  of  their  waters  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  part  to  Hudson  Bay. 

Soil  and  Vegetation.  On  the  ridges  the  soil 
is  generally  thin,  but  in  the  valleys  it  is  often 
very  rich  and  productive.  The  southern  part 
of  the  Laurentian  region  includes  immense 
stretches  of  forest  land,  which  are,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  British  Columbia's  for- 
ests, the  Dominion's  chief  source  for  timber. 
In  the  far  north,  on  both  sides  of  Hudson  Bay, 
are  the  barren  lands,  hills  and  valleys  on  which 
grow  only  grasses,  mosses  and  lichens.  Gold, 
silver,  nickel,  copper  and  iron  are  mined  in 
various  sections,  and  fur-bearing  animals  are 
common  nearly  everywhere. 

Oldest  Part  of  North  America.  When  the 
wrinkling  of  the  earth's  crust  first  caused  the 
land  to  rise  above  the  water,  the  first  part  of 
North  America  to  appear  was  the  Laurentian 
shield.  This  was  followed  by  the  Appalachian 
system,  and  later  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 
system.    Between  these  three  mountain  masses 
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•  liQr  a  great  stretch  of  ehallow  water.  The  Lau- 
rentian  shield  was  originally  much  higher  than 
it  is  tCMlay,  but  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  enow 
and  the  great  glaciers  which  once  covered  the 
region  all  had  effect,  and  the  highlands  were 
gradually  worn  down.  The  Laurentian  shield 
thus  supplied  the  greater  part  ot  the  material 
which  formed  the  great  central  plains  of  the 
continent.  aj.c. 

For  lurther  dptalls.  consult  Canada,  subtitle 
Pht/tical  CItaracterialica  of  tftc  DomliUen;  Labba- 
DOB :  Quebec. 

1'  LAUKIER,  lo'ria,  81R  Wilfbid  (1841-  ), 
a  Canadian  atateaman,  Premier  ot  the  Domin- 
ion from  1896  to  1911,  the  firat  French-Cana- 
dian to  hold  this  office.  His  Premiership  was 
not  merely  the  longest,  but  in  some  respects 
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important,  since  Confederation. 
During  those  fifteen  years  Canada  passed 
through  a  period  of  growth  and  development 
which  left  a  nation  scarcely  recognisable  as 
the  Dominion  of  1867.  Conspicuous  has  been 
the  expansion  of  Canadian  railways,  of  agri- 
culture and  manufactures.  More  significant  is 
the  growth  of  Canadian  nationality  within  the 
broad  field  of  British  imperialisro,  a  greater 
national  consciousness  allied  with  a  stronger 
feeling  of  kinship  for  all  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  Of  the  many  features  of  those 
fifteen  years  the  outstanding  ones  are  the  en- 
actment of  special  tariffs  for  goods  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  the  participation  of  Cana- 
dian troops  in  the  South  African  War.  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  the  adoption  of  two- 
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cent  postage  for  letters  between  Canada,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  orgaoisatioD 
of  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
and  finally,  the  failure  of  the  reciprocity 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion.  This  agreement,  apposed  by  ■ 
majority  of  the  Canadian  people,  ended  the 
Laurier  Ministry's  lease  of  power. 

Laurier  was  bom  at  Saint  Lin,  Que.,  00 
November  20,  1841.  Like  all  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood  the  boy  attended  parish  ele- 
mentary school,  but  he  had  the  added  advan- 
tage of  nine  months'  study  in  a  PreBbyterian 
school,  where  he  learned  to  epeak  English. 
Association  with  English-speaking  Presbyte- 
rians, moreover,  seems  to  have  had  a  perma- 
nent influence  on  hia  religious  and  racial  viewi. 
At  twelve  he  entered  L'Assomption  College, 
and  at  nineteen  began  to  study  law  at  McGill 
University.  At  graduation  he  was  class  vale- 
dictorian, an  honor  which  he  grasped  to  apped 
for  sympathy  and  understanding  between  the 
French  and  the  English  in  Canada.  This  ap- 
peal was  no  less  characteristic  of  him  u 
Premier  of  the  Dominion  than  as  class  vale* 
dictorian.  When  he  had  power,  he  did  as  be 
urged  others  to  do  many  years  before. 

Early  PoUtiuI  Carea.  For  about  six  yean 
after  his  call  to  the  bar  in  1864,  laurier  di- 
vided his  time  between  journalism  and  law. 
He  edited  a  newspaper  of  extreme  Frendi 
sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time  aosociated 
with  persons  who  were  not  in  favor  with  ttc 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Like  all  the  Quebec 
Liberals,  Laurier  opposed  Confederation,  be* 
cause  it  would  "pnve  the  tomb  of  the  French 
race  and  the  ruin  of  Lower  Canada."  These 
fears  were  groimdleas,  and  a  few  years  later 
laurier  himself  was  conspicuous  in  Dominion 
politics.  After  three  years  in  the  Quebec 
assembly,  he  entered  the  House  of  CommoM 
in  1874,  and  in  1877  became  Minister  ot  ItiUtwI 
Revenue  in   the  Klackeniie  Cabinet. 

In  1878  began  the  long  period  of  Libetal 
opposition,  which  ended  in  1896  with  the  ele- 
vation of  Laurier  to  the  Premiership.  Durin| 
the  first  half  of  the  intervening  eighteen  yean 
Laurier  was  Edward  Blake's  first  lieutenant, 
and  during  the  latter  half  he  was  the  acknowl- 
ei^ed  leader  of  the  Libentls.  In  I8S7  when 
Laurier  succeeded  Blake,  the  memoiy  of  Riel^ 
execution  and  the  militant  nationalism  of  the 
French-Canadians,  added  to  Laurier's  race  and 
religion,  made  hia  task  doubly  difficult,  yet 
from  the  fir«  he  won  the  favor  of  the  En^ab- 
speaking  Liberals.    The  Liberals  loot  Uw  in- 
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eral  elections  of  1S91,  but  in  1896  were  trium- 
phantly returned. 
The  First  French-Canadian  Premier.    One  of 

the  chief  issues  of  the  campaign  related  to  the 
Manitoba  separate  schools.  Although  himself 
a  Catholic,  Laurier  opposed  the  Dominion  bill 
which  was  intended  to  force  the  Manitoba 
government  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
separate  schools.  On  this  issue,  and  on  the 
plank  of  moderate  tariff  revision,  the  Liberals 
won  a  sweeping  victory.  The  principal  events 
of  the  next  fifteen  years  are  referred  to  else- 
where (see  Canada,  subtitle  History  of 
Canada)  and  have  also  been  mentioned  above. 
The  settlement  and  exploitation  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  is  likely  to  be  considered,  a 
centur>'  hence,  as  the  greatest  achievement  of 
this  period.  In  1910  Sir  Wilfrid  arranged  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  but 
when  the  issue  was  submitted  to  the  voters  at 
the  general  elections  of  1911,  the  verdict  was 
against  reciprocity.  The  Laurier  Ministry  re- 
signed on  October  6,  1911,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
again  became  leader  of  the  opposition.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Nations  he  ably 
seconded  Sir  Robert  Borden's  appeals  for  loy- 
alty and  service  to  the  Empire,  and  although 
still  in  opposition  he  declined  in  any  way  to 
embarrass  the  government  in  its  war  policies. 
This  exhibition  of  restraint,  though  it  could  not 
add  to  the  regard  which  Canadians  have  for 
Laurier  as  a  man,  was  evidence  to  the  world 
of  a  new  Canadian  nationalism,  in  which  party 
interests  and  self-seeking  were  lost  to  view. 

Sir  Wilfrid  bears  a  striking  facial  resem- 
blance both  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  to 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  Pub- 
lic interest  in  this  fact  was  noteworthy  during 
his  first  visit  to  England  in  1897,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee. 
Laurier  is  a  speaker  of  genuine  eloquence, 
without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  of  Cana- 
dian orators.  He  is  not  merely  a  skilful  party 
leader,  but  a  statesman  of  vision,  who  keeps 
the  r(^<pect  of  his  opponents  as  well  as  the  loy- 
alty (A  his  followers.  On  the  many  occasions 
wlu  n  he  has  represented  the  Dominion — at  the 
Imperial  Conferences  in  London  in  1907  and 
1911.  at  the  sessions  of  the  Joint  High  Com- 
mission at  Washington  in  1898  and  1899,  at 
every  confen^noe  in  which  he  has  taken  part — 
his  presi'nee  has  insured  a  dignity  and  integ- 
rity which  is  as  chanicteristic  of  him  in  private 
affairs  as  it  is  in  public  life.  wj.z. 

Cnn.-^ult  Wllllson'8  Sir  WUfrid  Laurier  and  the 
Liberal  Party. 


LAURIUM,  law'rium,  Mich.,  is  a  village  in 
Houghton  County,  in  the  Keweenaw  Penin- 
sula, the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
state.  It  is  seventeen  miles  northeast  of 
Houghton  and  seven  miles  from  Lake  Superior. 
Laurium  and  Red  Jacket  comprise  the  town- 
ship of  Calumet.  The  town  is  served  by  the 
Copper  Range  and  the  Mineral  Range  rail- 
roads. In  1910  the  population  was  8,537;  in 
1916  it  was  10,356  (Federal  estimate). 

Laurium  was  incorporated  as  a  village  under 
its  present  name  in  1895.  It  is  in  one  of  the 
richest  copper-ore  regions  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  and 
other  rich  mines.  Copper  mining  and  associ- 
ated industries  are  of  chief  importance. 

LAUSANNE,  lozahn',  the  capital  of  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Vaud,  situated  about  one-half 
mile  from  Lake  Geneva,  from  which  a  cable 
railroad  runs  to  the  central  railway  station  and 
the  upper  city.  The  town  is  built  on  and 
around  five  hills,  two  of  which  are  connected 
by  a  lofty  viaduct.  The  beautiful  Gothic 
cathedral,  the  finest  ecclesiastical  building  in 
Switzerland,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  an  imposing  landmark,  and  from  the  town 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Savoy  and  Valais.  The  opening  of 
the  Simplon  tunnel  in  1906  added  greatly  to 
transportation  facilities  and  placed  Lausanne 
on  a  commercial  basis  never  before  attained. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  a  castle,  built  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  also  the  Palais  de 
Ruminc,  containing  an  important  local  univer- 
sity and  the  cantonal  library  of  150,000  vol- 
umes. In  recent  years  Lausanne  has  under- 
gone modern  improvements,  and  many  of  the  . 
older  picturesque  buildings  have  been  destroyed 
or  altered  beyond  recognition. 

The  city  is  visited  by  a  great  number  of 
tourists  and  is  well  provided  with  hotels.  It 
is  as  an  educational  center,  however,  that 
Lausanhe  is  most  famous,  the  splendidly  con- 
ducted institutions  attracting  many  foreign 
pupils.  The  population  in  1910  was  63,926;  the 
people  are  largely  Protestants,  and  the  French 
language  is  spoken. 

LAUT,  Agnes  Christina  (1872-  ),  a 
Canadian  journalist  and  author,  best  known 
for  her  biographical  and  historical  sketches. 
Miss  Laut  was  bom  at  Stanley,  Ont.,  but  re- 
moved to  Winnipeg  during  her  childhood. 
She  attended  the  University  of  Manitoba  for 
three  years,  until  ill  health  compelled  her  to 
withdraw.  Ill  health  was  not  entirely  a  mis- 
fortune, for  she  spent  the  following  summers 
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in  the  Rocky  and  Selkirk  mountains,  her 
knowledfiie  of  which  was  later  of  untold  value 
to  her.  In  1895  she  became  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  Manitoba  Free  Press,  at  Winnipeg,  and 
after  1897  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  other 
Canadian  and  American  newspapers  and  jour' 
nals.  Her  first  important  book,  Lords  o{  the 
NoTtk,  appeared  in  1900,  and  waa  followed  at 
irregular  intervals  by  Heralds  oj  Empire; 
Pathfinders  oj  the  West;  Vikings  oj  the  Pa- 
cific; The  Conquest  of  the  Great  Northwest 
and  Freebooters  of  the  Wilderness.  One  of  her 
later  books  is  eotitlcd  Through  Our  Unknovm 
Southwest,  the  Wonderland  of  the  United 
Stales. 
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eral  minerals  in  solution  in  the  molten  mat- 
ter. When  lava  cools  these  crystallize  as  they 
become  solid,  therefore  rocks  formed  from 
lava  are  usually  crystalline  {see  Cbtbtalune 
Rocks).  If  cooled  rapidly  lava  forms  a  com- 
pact rock ;  if  cooled  slowly,  it  becomes  a 
porous  rock,  brittle  and  easily  crumbled.  We 
usually  associate  lava  beds  with  volcanoes,  but 
in  past  geologic  ages  great  quantities  of  lava 
were  forced  up  between  other  layers  of  rock. 
In  volcanic  regions  lava  beds  are  found  on  the 
sides  and  at  the  base  of  the  volcanoes.  The 
regions  around  Mount  Vesuvius  in  Italy, 
Mount  Etna  in  Sicily,  and  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands contain  lava  beds  of  recent  formation. ' 


mountain  v 

LADZOK,  loxoN' ,  a  town  in  LevisCounty, 
Quebec,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River,  two  miles  northeast  of  Levis  and 
about  five  miles  cast  of  the  city  of  Quebec.  It 
is  on  the  Intercolonial  and  Quebec  Central 
railways,  and  also  has  connection  with  Levis 
by  electric  tramway.  Lauzon's  factories  make 
window  blinds,  trunks  and  valises,  boxes  and 
aerated  waters.  There  are  two  large  dry  docks, 
and  shipbuilding  and  repairing  is  an  impor- 
tant industry.    The  town  waa  named  for  Jean 
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de  Lauzon  (1582-1666),  at  oi 
of  the  Hundred  Associates,  oi 
of  Montreal,  and  from  1651 
of  New  France.  Population 
1916,  about  4,200. 

LAVA,  lak'vo,  rock  which  flows  or  has 
flowed  from  volcanoes  in  a  molten  state.  When 
cooled  it  forms  rocks  of  different  sorts,  such 
as  tufa,  basalt  and  trachyte.  Lava  is  not 
simply  molten  rock; 


B  It  flowed  through  the  streets  o 


No  lava  flowed  from  Vesuvius,  for  i 
until  the  year  1006.    See  Volcano. 

LAVAL,  la  vakV ,  UHIVEBSITT  (in  French, 
Univehsitb  Laval),  a  leading  Canadian  Roman 
Catholic  institution  for  higher  education.  The 
university  was  founded  in  1852  by  the  Semi- 
nary of  Quebec,  itself  an  institution  established 
as  a  training  school  for  priests  by  Bishop  Laval 
in  1668.  The  seminary  is  still  flourishing.  The 
university  received  its  charter,  signed  by  Queen 
Victoria,  in  1852,  and  was  recognised  by  a  Papal 
bull  of  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1872.  There  are  four 
faculties — theology,  law,  medicine  and  the  arts. 
Under  the  terms  of  its  charter,  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Quebec  is  the  Visitor 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  appoints 
professors  in  the  faculty  of  theolc^y.  A  uni- 
versity council,  composed  of  the  directors  of 
the  Seminary  and  the  three  senior  professMS  of 
each  faculty,  nominates  all  other  membera  of 
the  faculty.    The  Superior  of  the  Seminuy  ia 
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ex  officio  rector  of  the  University.  The  average 
enrolment  of  students  is  about  475,  and  the 
faculty  numbers  about  seventy. 

In  1876  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  branch 
of  Laval  University  at  Montreal.  Of  this 
branch  the  archbishop  of  Montreal  is  vice- 
chancellor.  Since  1889  the  university  at  Mon- 
treal has  been  practically  independent  in 
matters  of  administration  and  instruction,  but 
degrees  are  awarded  only  by  the  university  at 
Quebec.  At  Montreal  there  are  about  a  thou- 
sand students. 

Frangois  Xavier  de  Laval -Montmorency  (1623- 
1708),  for  whom  Laval  University  was  named, 
was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Que- 
bec. He  was  born  at  Laval,  France,  became  a 
priest  in  1653,  and  in  1659  was  sent  to  Canada 
as  Apostolic  Vicar.  He  established  the  Semi- 
nar>'  of  Quebec  in  1663,  and  in  1680  gave  all 
his  property  to  it.  He  was  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Quebec  in  1674,  but  resigned  in  1685, 
and  thereafter  gave  most  of  his  time  to  the 
direction  of  the  Seminary.  Laval  was  a  man 
of  conspicuous  ability,  and  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  greatest  figures,  if  not  the  most 
powerful  man,  in  Canada.  Unfortunately, 
however,  his  zeal  for  the  Church  led  him  into 
frequent  quarrels  with  the  civil  officials,  nota- 
bly Frontenac.  He  strongly  opposed  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  a  practice  counte- 
nanced by  many  of  the  governors.  His  influ- 
ence, especially  before  his  resignation  as  bishop, 
was  tremendous,  and  to  a  large  degree  deter- 
mined the  paternalistic  character  of  French 
colonial  government  in  Canada.  w.FJi. 

LAVENDER,  a  flower  and  shnib,  about 
which  is  woven  a  halo  of  sentiment.  For  many 
years  fine  ladies  and  dear  old-fashioned  grand- 
mothers have  used  it  to  scent  their  linens,  and 
so  the  faint,  sweet,  musty  odor  has  become 
quite  generally  associated  with  purity  and  fra- 
grance. Lavender  and  Old  Lace,  a  charming 
stor>'  told  by  Myrtle  Reed,  typifies  the  venera- 
tion in  which  lavender  is  held.  The  name 
comes  from  the  Latin  lavare,  meaning  to  wash, 
and  was  given  because  of  the  ancient  use  of 
lavender  in  bath  waters. 

The  little  bush,  from  three  to  four  feet  high, 
grows  wild  in  countries  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  It  is  easily  cultivated  from  cut- 
tings or  divisions  of  older  roots,  and  thrives 
in  all  temperate  climates,  growing  best  in  a 
sandy,  well-drained  soil.  The  gray-green  leaves, 
which  are  fragrant  like  its  flowers,  are  long 
and  narrow.  The  little,  palc-purplish  blossoms, 
whose  characteristic  hue  has  added  the  word 


lavender  to  our  vocabulary  of  colors,  grow  in 
whorls  about  a  stalk.  When  properly  dried, 
they  retain  their  fragrance  for  a  long  time. 
From  the  leaves  is  obtained  an  oil  which  is 
used  medicinally  as  a  stimulant. 

LAW,  as  related  to  government,  is  a  system 
of  rules  designed  to  bring  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  into  harmony  with  the  recognized 
practice  of  his  fellow  men.  It  is  intended  to 
give  direction  to  individual  actions  that  are 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
group. 

In  its  origin,  law  is  only  custom.  The  indi- 
vidual acts  or  refrains  from  acting  in  a  certain 
way.  Precedent  is  thus  established.  With  the 
setting  up  of  tribunals,  the  process  of  law 
building  is  hastened.  Judges  find  rules  in  in- 
terpreting popular  customs  and  by  consulting 
earlier  decisions.  Thus  out  of  social  habits 
there  has  gradually  been  evolved  one  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  law — the  common  law. 
Early  judges  did  not  always  find  in  custom  a 
sufficient  guide  in  reaching  their  decisions,  so 
they  began  to  apply  the  tests  of  common  sense 
and  their  own  notions  of  justice.  In  other 
words,  they  began  to  make  laws  for  themselves, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  law  of  equity. 
In  England,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
equity  is  recognized  as  judge-made  law.  The 
third  branch  of  law,  statutory  law,  is  enacted 
by  the  legislature. 

All  law  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads, 
technically  known  as  substantive  and  adjective, 
or  remedial.  The  former  ser\'es  to  define  the 
normal  relations  which  the  individual  sus- 
tains to  the  state  and  his  fellows;  the  latter 
deals  with  violations  of  the  established  order 
and  punishes  crimes.  Substantive  law,  again, 
is  divided  into  public  law,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  state  and  its  relations,  and  private 
law,  which  concerns  private  persons  and  prop- 
erty. Further  subdivisions  of  substantive  law 
are  too  numerous  to  be  treated  adequately  in 
a  general  survey.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that 
substantive  law  deals  with  such  matters  as  the 
relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  property 
rights,  inheritance,  the  family,  contracts,  and 
so  on.  Constitutional  law,  which  is  a  division 
of  public  law,  regulates  the  organization  of  the 
state  and  the  relation  of  its  several  parts. 
Administrative  law  concerns  itself  with  the 
procedure  of  the  several  organs  of  government. 
International  law,  even  in  its  most  modem  de- 
velopment, is  almost  wholly  based  on  custom. 
No  adequate  machinery  exists  for  coercing  de- 
linquent nations 


HOW  A  BILL,  BECOMES  A  LAW 
In  e[ther  liouse  of  the  English  or  Canadian  Parliament  or  of  the  An 
lay  Introduce  a  bill  which  he  seeks  to  have  enacted  Into  a  law.     He  pi 

fhlch  he  Is  a  member;  It  Is  referred  lo  a  committee,  which  discusses 

eporl  it  favorably  for  passage.  If  II  passes  the  house  in  which  it  was  Introduced  It  s 
ouse,  where  It  must  be  voted  upon.  In  case  it  passes  this  second  vote  It  then  la  sent  i 
uthorUy.  the  president  or  aovernor-General.  for  his  approval.  If  he  signs  it,  it  bcci 
i  forwarded  (o  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  flied  and  published.  If  the  bll]  falls  to  p: 
r  if  the  executive  will  not  sign  It  It  cannot  become  a  law  unless  passed  over  the  veto. 


Remedial  law,  or  the  law  which  appliea 
remedies,  concerns  itself  with  the  redress  of 
wrongs,  the  punishment  of  criminals  and  the 
classification  of  crimes  and  penalties.  In  point 
of  fact  these  two  main  branches  of  the  law, 
the  remedial  and  the  substantive,  overlap,  since 
both  hiivc  for  their  purpose  the  protection  of 
society.  It  is  impossible  to  give  in  detail  here 
the  treatment  of  laws  by  the  various  peoples. 
The  chief  di\'crgpnces  may  be  found  in  the 
articles  upon  the  loading  nations. 

United  States  Law  Schools.  There  are  more 
than  a  hundred  in  the  Unilcd  States,  teach- 
ing over  20,000  students  every  year.  Most 
of  them  are  connected  with  universities.  The 
first  school  existed  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  from 
1784  lo  1833,  and  was  founded  after  earlier  at- 
tempts to  establish  legal  lectures  at  colleges 


had  failed.  Several  of  the  best  university  law 
schools,  including  those  of  Yale,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan  and  Northwestern  universities,  were 
established  between  1S30  and  1860.  The  case 
system  of  instruction,  in  which  individual 
analysis  of  legal  decisions  supplants  the  study 
of  textbooks,  was  established  at  Harvard  in 
1870  and  is  now  employed  by  most  of  the  lead- 
ing schools.  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard  law 
schools  admit  only  holders  of  college  degrees, 
and  several  others  require  students  to  have 
completed  from  one  to  three  years  of  college 

Canada  Law  Schools.  In  Canada  there  is 
a  faculty  of  law  at  each  large  univereity.  Ro- 
man and  civil  law  are  given  greater  emphasis 
than  in  the  United  States.  In  both  countries  the 
course  of  study  is  usually  three  years,  for  which 
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the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is 
given.  Laval  University  follows  the  French 
system,  giving  also  the  degree  of  Licentiate. 
»  What  Sort  of  Boy  Should  Study  Law.  In 
the  days  when  education  was  a  treasure  pos- 
sessed by  comparatively  few,  almost  every 
young  man  who  could  read  or  write  was  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  ministr>'  or  the  profes- 
sion of  law.  To-day  this  would  seem  absurd, 
yet  those  people  make  just  as  radical  an  error 
who  believe  that  all  boys  who  are  good  sx)eak- 
ers  should  become  lawyers,  and  all  with  a 
well-developed  moral  sense,  ministers.  The 
practice  of  law  requires  much  more  than  the 
ability  to  speak  in  public.  There  is  perhaps 
no  occupation  so  tr>'ing  on  the  morals  and  on 
integrity  as  the  legal  profession.  Laws  are 
attempts  to  introduce  justice  into  the  rela- 
tionships of  men;  that  they  are  constantly  be- 
ing changed  is  evidence  that  they  are  not 
perfect.  Yet  unless  he  watches  himself  very 
closely  a  law>'er  will  find  himself  testing  pro- 
posed actions  by  the  question,  "Is  it  legal  or 
illegal?"  instead  of  *'Is  it  right  or  wrong?" 
Thus  even  among  men  who  consider  them- 
selves honest  the  law  often  becomes  a  cloak 
for  moral  dishonesty  rather  than  a  protection 
against  illegality. 

A  successful  lawyer  must  possess  what  is 
kno^^'n  as  the  legal  mind;  the  ideal  lawyer  has 
the  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  a  case.  It  is 
obvious  that  at  least  one  side  in  a  dispute  is 
wrong,  and  this  is  often  true  of  both  sides. 
Tliereforo  many  cases  offered  to  lawyers  are 
imjiLst  or  extravagant  claims.  A  judicially- 
niinded  lawyer  will  anticipate  the  Judge's  de- 
cision in  most  of  them,  and  advise  his  client 
to  abandon  or  moderate  his  demands.  He 
thus  avoids  losing  his  case  in  court  and  saves 
his  client  needless  expense. 

\  boy  should  not  decide  upon  a  legal  career 
because  it  is  a  "gentleman's  profession"  and 
becauj»e  it  appears  to  involve  no  hard  work. 
There  are  no  longer  any  "gentleman's  profes- 
sioa**."  To-day  evcr>'  honest  toiler  may  be  a 
dignified  member  of  his  community;  the  most 
humble  worker  who  is  honest  and  clean  is 
morally  above  the  boy  who  feels  that  he  must 
be  a  "gentleman."  As  to  the  law's  ease,  let  it 
be  recorded  that  small  income,  hardship  and 
discouragement  are  more  often  the  rule  for  the 
early  years  than  in  most  other  professions. 
The  young  man  who  turns  to  the  law  should 
be  of  a  deeply-studious  turn  of  mind,  a  clear 
thinker  and  a  hard  worker;  and  unless  he 
wishes  to  take  up  a  specialized  form  of  prac- 


tice he  must  be  able  to  develop  good  speaking 
power — the  fire  that  persuades  juries.  Added 
to  the  above,  if  he  is  fervent  in  his  love  of 
justice  towards  all  men,  he  may  feel  that  truly 
he  is  "called"  to  the  bar.  r.E3. 

Consult  Holland's  Elements  of  Jurisprudence; 
Markby's  Elements  of  Law  ;  Tourtoulon's  Philoso- 
phy in  the  Development  of  Law. 

Related  Subjects.  The  followingr  articles  in 
these  volumes  treat  of  some  of  the  various  phases 
of  law : 


Accessory 

Adoption 

Affidavit 

Age 

A^ent 

Alias 

Alibi 

A.nti-tnist  Laws 

Appeal 

Arrest 

Assignment 

Attachment 

Attainder 

Bai^ 

Bankrupt 

Barrister 

Benefit  of  Clergy 

Bertillon  System 

Bill  of  Attainder 

Bill  of  Rights 

"Blue  Sky"  Laws 

Bona  Fide 

By-law 

Capital  Punishment 

Chancery 

Chattel 

Civil  Law 

Claims,  Court  of 

Code  Napoleon 

Commercial  Law 

Common  Carrier 

Common  Law 

Contempt 

Contract 

Convict  Labor 

Copyright 

Courts 

Crime 

Criminology 

Deed 

Demurrer 

Easement 

Eminent  Domain 

Enemy 

Equity 

Estate 

Evidence 

Executor 

Expectation 

Ex  Post  Facto 

Extradition 

False  Imprisonment 

Finger  Print  Identifi- 
cation 

Flotsam,  Jetsam  and 
Llgan 

Franchise 


Garnishment 
Qarrote 
Guarantee 
Guardian 
Guillotine 
Habeas  Corpus 
Hanging 
Heir 

High  Seas 
Homestead  Laws 
Husband  and  Wife 
Impeachment 
Imprisonment  for  Debt 
Indeterminate  Sentence 
Indictment 
Injunction 
International  Law 
Intestacy 
Judge 
Judgment 

Jury  and  Trial  by  Jury 
Juvenile  Court 
Labor  Legislation 
Lease 
Legacy 
Libel 
License 
Lien 

Limitations.  Statute  of 
Lynch  Law 
Malice 
Mandamus 
Martial  Law 
Morals  Court 
Mortgage 
Navigation  Laws 
.  Negligence 
Neutrality 
Notary  Public 
Nuisance 
Oath 

Parent  and  Child 
Parliamentary  Law 
Patent 
Peer 
Perjury 

Personal  Liberty 
Personal  Property 
Petition 
Pillory 

Power  of  Attorney 
Preemption 
Primogeniture 
Prison 
Probate 
Procedure 
Proxy 
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Public  Defenders 

Title 

Pure  Food  Laws 

Torrens  System 

Quorum 

Tort 

Rack 

Torture 

Real  Estate 

Treadmill 

Reform  Schools 

Treasure-trove 

Replevin 

Trespass 

Retainer 

Trustee 

Riparian  Rigrhts 

Usury 

Search,  Right  of 

Wager 

Slander 

Warrant 

Statute 

Wheel 

Subpoena 

Will 

Sumptuary  Laws 

witness 

Supreme  Court 

Writ 

The   following  jurists  and   lawyers  are  given 
separate  treatment  in  these  volumes : 

Alverstone,  Lord  Hughes,  Charles  Evans 

Blackstone,  Sir  William   Ingersoll,  Robert  Green 


Brandeis,  Louis 
Chase,  Salmon  P. 
Choate,  Joseph  Hodges 
Choate,  Rufus 
Davis,  David 
Duff,  Lyman  P. 
Falconbridge,  Sir  Wm. 

G. 
Field,  David  Dudley 
Field,  Stephen  Johnson 
Fuller,  Melville  Weston 
Gray,  George 
Harlan,  John  Marshall 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell, 

Jr. 


Jay,  John 
Jeffreys,  Lord 
Kent,  James 
Lamar,  Lucius  Quintus 

Cincinnatus 
Lindsey,  Benjamin  Barr 
Marshall,  John 
Reading,  Baron         • 
Story,  Joseph 
Taney,  Roger  Brooke 
Waite,  Morrison  Remick 
Wharton,  Francis 
White,  Edward 

Douglass 
Wilson,  James 


LAW,  Andrew  Bonar  (1858-  ),  a  British 
statesman,  born  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  he  com- 
pleted his  education  in  the  Glasgow  High 
School.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  given  a 
position  in  the  iron  works  of  which  his  uncle 
was  the  head.  He  learned  the  business  thor- 
oughly and  became  a  successful  iron  manu- 
facturer. He  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
Glasgow  Iron  Trade  Association  and  showed 
marked  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
In  1900  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  Glasgow  as  a  Unionist.  In  1902  he 
became  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  held  the  position  until  1906.  In 
1911  he  succeeded  Arthur  J.  Balfour  as  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  in  the  reorganized  Cab- 
inet of  Mr.  Asquith  in  1915,  he  was  given  the 
portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Before  David  Lloyd  George  succeeded  Asquith 
as  Premier  in  1917  Law  was  asked  to  assume 
that  post,  but  he  declined,  and  became  an  asso- 
ciate of  Lloyd  George  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
powerful  War  Council. 

LAW,  John  (1671-1729),  a  financier  and 
speculator  who  became  famous  as  the  origina- 


tor of  a  scheme  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  province  of  Louisiana  and  the  region  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi,  which  was  believed 
to  be  rich  in  precious  metals  (see  Mississippi 
Scheme).  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  the  son 
of  a  goldsmith  and  banker.  Law  displayed  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  mathematics  and  kin- 
dred sciences  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Amsterdam, 
studying  the  credit  operations  of  the  bank,  and 
about  the  year  1700  returned  to  Edinburgh.: 
At  this  time  he  proposed  to  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament that  a  paper  currency  be  adopted,  but 
his  proposition  was  rejected. 

Having  made  a  fortune  by  gambling,  he 
opened  a  bank  in  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
became  his  patron  and  in  1718  he  adopted 
Law's  plan  for  a  national  bank.  In  1717  he 
had  originated  his  famous  Mississippi  Scheme; 
three  years  later,  on  the  failure  of  the  project 
and  the  collapse  of  the  bank,  he  fled  from 
France.  Settling  finally  in  Venice,  he  managed 
to  make  a  poor  living  by  gambling.  He  died 
in  May,  1729. 

LAWN  TENNIS,  a  modern  adaptation  of 
an  old  game  called  tennis  (which  see),  played 
on  a  hard  court  of  grass,  gravel,  cinders,  clay 
or  asphalt,  with  balls  and  rackets.  The  balls, 
2%  inches  in  diameter,  are  of  rubber,  covered 
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PLAYING  FIELD 

with  white  felt;  the  rackets,  which  are  8x15 
inches,  have  frames  of  ash  or  hickory,  with 
cedar  handles,  the  frames  being  netted  with 
tightly-strung,  varnished  gut.  The  court  is 
78x27  feet,  marked  out  by  white  tapes  or  lime 
boundaries,  with  an  alley  4%  feet  beyond  on 
either  side,  used  only  when  four  people  play. 
A  net,  three  feet  high,  divides  the  court  into 
halves.  Each  side  is  divided  again  21  feet 
from  the  net,  and  the  space  between  this  line 
and  the  net  is  bisected  into  rectangles,  called 
receiving  courts. 

The  object  of  the  player  who  starts  the 
game  is  to  knock  the  ball  with  the  racket  into 
the  opponent's  court  so  he  cannot  return  it. 
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This  player,  called  the  server,  stands  on  the 
right  side  of  the  farther  hne.  He  serves  the 
ball  with  an  overhead  stroke  so  that  it  files 
into  the  receiving  court  diagonally  opposite 
him.  Two  balls  are  allowed  for  the  sen-e. 
If  both  are  faulU.  that  Is,  if  both  fail  to  land 


■ing  court,  the  server  loses  and  the 
OS  a  point.  The  first  ball  must 
not  bounce,  but  other  balla  may  be  returned 
either  on  the  first  bounce  or  before  touching 
the  ground.  When  one  side  or  the  other  misses 
a  bull.  ser\-lce  begins  again  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  line,  and  so  on,  alternately.  At  the 
end  of  the  game  the  receiver  becomes  the 
scr^-er,  and  vice  versa. 

Each  ball  misxcd  scores  the  opponent  a 
point.  The  6rst  point  is  IS,  the  second  30,  the 
(hini  40.  the  fourth  50,  or  game.  If  each 
player  has  three  points  (40)  the  score  ie  called 
dcucF,  and  two 
successive  points 
must  be  made  to 
win  the  game. 
The  first  point 
lifter  deuce  is 
calle<l  advantage 
(ad  or  'vantage, 
for  brevity) ;  if 
each  has  four 
points  the  score 
returns  to  deuce. 
When  one  side 
wins  all  the  points 
before  the  oppo- 
site side  has 
scored  any,  the  """"■  "" 
round  is  called  a  love  game. 

Six  games  make  a  gel,  unless  each  player 
has  u'on  five  games,  when  two  games  in  suc- 
cession must  be  won  to  complete  the  set. 
Three  out  of  five  sets  must  be  won  to  decide 
a  championship.  J.H3. 


LAWRENCE,  Jambs  (1781-1813),  an  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  whose  dying  command, 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  haa  become  awatch- 
word  in  the  American  navy,  was  bom  in  Bur- 


HOLUING  THE  RACKET 
( a )  Correct  position  of 
position. 
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lington,  N.  J.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Judge,  and 
after  attending  the  grammar  school  at  borne 
took  up  the  study  of  law  under  his  brother  at 
Woodbury,  N.  J.  Subsequently  he  took  a 
course  in  the  principles  of  navigation  and  naval 
tactics  and  joined  the  United  States  navy  as 
midshipman  in  1708. 

He  served  on  the  Ganges  in  the  West  Indies 
and  was  toade  acting-lieutenant  in  1800,  receiv- 
ing a  lieutenant's  commission  in  1802.  Law- 
rence distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with 
Tripoli  in  1804-1805,  being  one  of  the  picked 
crew  chosen  by  Captain  Decatur  to  set  fire  to 
the  Philadelphia  (see  Basbart  States).'  He 
served  as  lieutenant  on  the  ConstUiUion-  in 
1808,  and  had  under  his  command  at  differSBt 
times  the  Argua,  -Wasp  and  Vixen,  vessels  noted 
in  early  American  history.' 

>  In  1811  Lawrence  was  commissioned  captain 
and  assigned  to  the  Hornet,  joining  the  squad- 
ron under  Commtxlore  Bainbridge  off  the  coast 
of  Braiil  (see  Bainbbidge,  Willjam).  He  cap- 
tured the  English  ship  Reeolulion,  and,  later, 
in  an  engagement  with  the  English  brig  Pea-, 
cock  the  tatter  surrendered,  the  Americans 
losing  only  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.' 
Lawrence  received  for  this  exploit  a  vot«  of 
thanks  from  Congress  and  a  gold  medal. 
'  He  was  then  given  command  of  the  Contti-' 
lution,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  Cketapeake,  a  vessel  with  an  indiffer- 
ently trained  crew  and  an  unlucky  reputation. 
Just  after  assuming  command,  Lawrence  was 
challenged  by  the  English  vessel  Shafmon, 
June  1,  1813.  While  fighting  bravely  against 
what  proved  defeat,  he  was  desperately! 
wounded,  but  insisted  on  remaining  on  deck 
for  a  time  before  being  carried  below.  His 
words  uttered  at  this  time,  when  he  knew  the 
situation  to_  be  hopeless— "Don't  give  up  the 
ship" — were  engraved  on  the  quarterdeck  of 
the  Chesapeake,  and  on  a  monument  erected 
in  Trinity  churchyard.  New  York.  He  died 
June  S,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  in  Halifax, 
the  port  to  which  the  captured  Chesapeake  had 
been  taken,  and  was  buned  in  Halifax,  but 
his  body  was  later  returned  to  the  United 
States  government.  Lawrence  was  one  of  the 
twenty  receiving  nominations  for  class  N  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  (which  see). 

LAWKEHCB,  Kan.,  the  county  seat  of 
Douglas  County,  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  thirty  miles  east  and  south  of 
Topeka,  the  state  capital,  and  forty  miles  west 
and  south  of  Kansas  City.  It  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  Kansaa  River  and  is  on  the 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Union 
Pacific  railroads.  The  population  in  1910  was 
12,374;  it  increased  to  13,324  in  1916  (Federal 
estimate).  The  area  of  the  city  is  four  square 
miles. 

Lawrence  is  the  seat  of  the  state  university 
(see  Kansas,  University  of)  ;  it  has  also  Has- 
kell Institute,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  United 
States  government  industrial  schools  for  In- 
dians. This  school  has  an  average  enrolment 
of  700  students  and  is  maintained  at  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $240,000.  Prominent  public 
buildings  include  the  Federal  building,  court- 
house, Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  Carnegie  Library, 
opera  house.  Masonic  Temple  and  club  build- 
ings. Woodland,  containing  eighty  acres,  and 
Central  and  South  parks  are  attractive  recrea- 
tion spots.  Lawrence  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
farming  section.  There  are  extensive  nursery 
interests,  and  the  industrial  establishments  in- 
clude a  canning  factory,  which  has  1,500  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  manufactories  of  flour, 
iron,  paper,  collars,  shirts,  sashes  and  doors  and 
pianos.  Water  power  is  obtained  from  the 
river. 

Lawrence  was  settled  in  1854  by  the  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society,  an  antislavery  organization 
from  Massachusetts,  and  was  named  in  honor 
of  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  of  Boston.  Before  1864 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  number  of  anti-  and  pro- 
slavery  conflicts.  The  city  adopted  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  in  1914. 

LAWRENCE,  Mass.,  the  county  seat  of  Es- 
sex County,  is  one  of  the  principal  worsted- 
cloth  manufacturing  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  contains  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
single  woolen  mill  in  the  world.  It  is  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state,  twenty-six  miles 
northwest  of  Boston  and  ten  miles  northeast 
of  Lowell,  and  is  served  by  several  branches 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  by  inter- 
urban  lines  to  Andover,  Boston,  Lowell,  Haver- 
hill and  Salem,  Mass.,  and  to  Nashua  and 
Salem,  N.  H.  The  population  in  1910  was 
85,892;  in  1916  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mated the  number  to  be  100,560;  of  these 
forty-five  per  cent  are  foreign  bom,  German, 
English,  Irish  and  Scotch  predominating. 

The  city  includes  within  its  limits  Arlington 
District,  Carltonville  and  Hallsville,  and  occu- 
pies an  area  of  six  and  a  half  square  miles.  It 
is  built  along  both  sides  of  the  Merrimac  River, 
which  in  1916  was  being  deepened  to  make  it 
navigable  thirty  miles  distant  to  the  sea.  An 
immense  granite  dam,  built  in  1845-1847,  below 
a  fall  of  twenty-six  feet  in  the  course  of  a  half 


mile,  crosses  the  river,  900  feet  wide  at  this 
place,  and  furnishes  about  12,000  horse  power 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  Two  canals, 
parallel  with  the  river,  the  one  along  the  north 
shore  a  mile  in  length,  the  other  along  the 
south  shore  one-half  mile  long,  conduct  water 
to  the  factories  and  mills.  Several  bridges 
cross  the  river  in  the  city. 

Parks  and  Buildings.  The  Commons,  one  of 
sixteen  parks  of  much  natural  beauty,  occupies 
seventeen  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
about  it  are  grouped  many  of  the  important 
buildings.  These  include  the  courthouse,  of  fine 
architectural  design,  the  Federal  building  and 
the  old  city  hall,  the  original  "town  house." 

Institutions.  The  city  contains  a  large  pub- 
lic library,  the  Essex  County  Training  School, 
a  children's  home.  Cottage  and  Lawrence  hos- 
pitals, and  the  experimental  station  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.  Social, 
benevolent  and  charitable  organizations  are 
maintained  by  the  various  nationalities  of  the 
city. 

Industries.  Lawrence  buys  more  raw  wool 
than  any  other  single  market,  and  annually  pro- 
duces more  than  $60,000,000  worth  of  woolen 
goods;  the  largest  worsted  mill  employs  9,600 
operatives.  The  cloth-printing  works  of  the 
city  employ  10,600  people.  Other  important 
local  industries  include  the  manufacturing  of 
book,  news,  cartridge  and  calendered  papers; 
paper  mill  machinery  and  cotton  goods. 

History.  In  1845  an  organization  of  manu- 
facturers, financiers  and  merchants  secured  the 
site  of  the  present  city  with  the  purpose  of 
creating  an  important  industrial  center.  The 
settlement  was  organized  as  a  separate  town 
in  1847  and  named  in  honor  of  two  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  project.  It  was  chartered  as 
a  city  in  1853.  The  filtration  beds  of  the  city 
waterworks  system,  owned  by  the  municipality, 
were  constructed  in  1892  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  are  among 
the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  commission  form  of  government  was 
adopted  in  1912.  a.B.B. 

LAWTON,  Henry  Ware  (1843-1809),  an 
heroic  American  military  leader,  who,  after 
serving  in  several  wars,  gave  his  life  for  fiis 
country  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  was 
born  in  Manhattan,  Ohio.  In  1861,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Secession,  he  became  a 
volunteer  in  the  Union  army,  and  at  its  close 
was  mustered  out  a  brevet  colonel  of  volun- 
teers. In  1866  he  entered  the  regular  army  as 
second    lieutenant,    served    with    conspicuous 
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bravery  against  the  Sioux  and  Ute  Indians  and 
captured  the  Indian  chief,  Geronimo  (which 
see),  in  1866.  He  commanded  a  division  of 
volunteers  in  the  Spanish-American  War  at 
Santiago,  and  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
attack  on  El  Caney,  July  1,  1898.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  the  Philippines  as  second  in 
command  to  General  Otis,  and  there  rendered 
conspicuous  service,  fighting  more  than  twenty 
battles.  During  the  Battle  of  San  Mateo, 
while  riding  on  a  white  horse  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  he  fell,  mortally  wounded. 

LAZ'ARUS,  the  brother  of  Mary  and 
Martha  of  Bethany,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  family  that  Jesus  loved  (John  XI,  1-44). 
At  Jesus'  call,  "Lazanis,  come  forth,"  he  rose 
and  came  out  of  the  tomb  after  having  been 
dead  four  days.  Tennyson,  in  In  Mcmoriam, 
has  this  stanza  concerning  Lazarus  of  Bethan>' : 

Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days? 

Tliere  lives  no  echo  of  reply. 

Which,  telling:  what  it  Is  to  die. 
Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 

Lazanis  is  also  the  name  of  the  beggar  in 
the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus 
{Luke  XVI,  19-31).  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  a  proper  name  is  given  to  a  charac- 
ter in  a  gospel  parable. 

LEA 'COCK,  Stephen  Butler  (1869-  ),  a 
Canadian  educator  and  author,  whose  literary 
work  has  been  done  in  two  distinct  ficldi^.  At 
first  Professor  Leacock  was  known  as  an  econo- 
mist and  historian,  but  more  recently  he  has 
reached  a  new  and  wider  public  as  the  writer 
of  delightful,  humorous  sketches.  Many  of 
these  sketches  have  appeared  in  perioilicals  and 
have  later  been  collected  and  issued  in  vol- 
umes. Among  these  volumes  are  Literary 
Lapses;  Sufishine  Sketches  oj  a  Little  Town; 
Noiusense  Xuvels;  Behind  the  Beyond;  and 
Arcadian  Adventures  with  the  Idle  Rich.  Of 
his  more  serious  literar>*  efforts  the  best  known 
are  Elenu  nts  of  Political  Science,  and  the  biog- 
raphies of  Baldwin,  Lafontaine  and  Hincks  in 
the  Mak*rs  oj  Canada  series. 

Professor  Leacock  was  bom  in  England,  at 
Swanmoor,  Hants,  but  went  to  Canada  as  a 
boy.  He  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege and  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He 
also  took  a  postgraduate  course  in  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Phila^ophy.  Since  1891  he  has  been  a  teacher, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics  and  political  science  in 
McGill  University. 


LEAD,  led,  a  soft  metal,  used  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  lead  pipe  and  white  lead. 
It  is  of  a  bluish-gray  color  and  so  soft  that  it 
can  be  scratched  with  the  finger  nail.  Lead  is 
eleven  and  one-third  times  heavier  than  water; 
from  this  we  can  readily  understand  how  the 
expression  '*hea\'y  as  lead"  originated.  It  is 
well  to  remember,  however,  that  many  sub- 
stances are  heavier  than  lead.  When  cut,  lead 
presents  a  bright,  metallic  surface,  almost  as 
white  as  silver,  but  it  soon  turns  dull  because 
of  the  combination  of  oxygen  of  the  air  with 
it.     It  melts  at  a  temperature  of  620**   F.,  a 
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WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  LEAD 

The  six  countries  which  lead  In  lead  mining. 
The  Htatistics  apply  to  the  year  1914,  prior  to  the 
outhreak  of  the  War  of  the  Nations. 

temperature  above  the  melting  point  of  tin 
but  below  that  of  zinc,  but  when  it  cools  it 
contracts,  so  it  cannot  be  used  for  making  cast- 
ings or  anything  requiring  careful  measure- 
ments. 

Ix^ad  is  found  in  many  localities,  in  veins 
and  also  in  masses.  The  process  of  mining  is 
simple,  since  the  ore  is  readily  separated  from 
the  enclosing  rock  when  broken  into  small 
fragments.  Its  chief  source  of  supply  is  the 
ore  galena,  which  is  a  compound  of  lead  and 
sulphur.  It  occurs  in  cubelike  crystals  with 
a  gray  metallic  luster.  Another  ore,  a  com- 
pound of  lead  and  carbonic  acid,  contains  silver 
and  copper,  and  all  three  metals  have  to  be 
considered  in  treating  this  ore  (see  Metal- 
lurgy). Lead  is  obtained  from  galena  by 
roasting  the  ore  with  iron,  when  the  sulphur 
combines  with  the  iron  and  sets  the  lead  free. 

While  its  chief  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
lead  pipes,  it  is  also  employed  for  lining  tanks 
and  tea  chests  and  in  making  numerous  alloys, 
such  as  solder,  which  is  lead  and  tin;  shot  and 
type  metal,  composed  of  lead  and  antimony; 
and  pewter,  a  combination  of  lead  and  zinc. 
A  number  of  compounds  of  lead  are  important 
in  the  arts.  Lead  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead,  is 
used  in  dyeing;  carbonate  of  lead,  or  white 
lead   (which  see),  is  the  basis   of  the   best 
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paints;  red  lead,  a  compound  of  lead  and  oxy- 
gen, is  also  used  as  a  paint;  litharge,  another 
oxide  of  lead,  is  used  in  making  plate  glass  and 
glass  for  lenses.  Lread  chromate  is  used  as  a 
pigment  under  the  name  of  chrome  yellow. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  although  white 
lead  and  red  lead  are  lead  compounds,  black 
lead  is  not  lead  at  all,  but  a  form  of  carbon 
(which  see). 

The  United  States  produces  more  lead  than 
any  other  country.  The  leading  states,  in  the 
order  of  their  production,  are  Missouri,  Idaho, 
Utah  and  Colorado.  Canada  is  rapidly  devel- 
oping a  lead  industry  of  importance,  and,  to 
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encourage  the  operation  of  silver-lead  smelt- 
ers, the  government  pays  a  bounty  of  fifty 
cents  per  ton  on  all  the  lead  produced.  The 
annual  output  is  about  20,000  short  tons. 

Lead  Tree.  If  a  rod  of  zinc  is  suspended  in 
a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  lead  will  precipitate 
on  it  in  branching  crystals,  forming  what  is 
fancifully  called  a  lead  tree,  j.f.8. 

Consult  Kemp's  Ore  Depoaita  of  the  United 
Statea  and  Canada;  Hoffman's  Metallurgy  of 
Lead. 

LEAD,  leed,  S.  D.,  a  city  famous  for  its 
gold  mines,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world.  It  is  situated  in  Lawrence  County, 
about  midway  between  the  northern  and 
southern  borders  of  the  state,  and  thirty  miles 
east  of  the  Wyoming  state  line.  Pierre,  the 
capital,  is  250  miles  east.  The  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  and  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  railways  serve  the  city.  Lead  was  set- 
tled in  1877;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1890,  and  it  adopted  the  commission  form  of 
government  in  1912.  The  word  Lead  is  a 
miner's  term,  which  denotes  the  discovery  of  a 
lode.  About  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  comprised  of  English,  Italians,  Austrians 
and  Finns.  Population,  8,392  in  1910;  it  had 
increased  to  9,763  by  1916  (Federal  estimate). 

By  the  single  industry  of  gold  mining.  Lead 
has  been  converted  from  a  vast  mining  camp 
into  a  modern  mining  city,  with  well-lighted, 
well-paved  streets  and  handsome  buildings.  Its 
setting  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Hills,  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  wildest  scenery  of  the 


West.  Such  an  abundance  of  pure  sparkling 
water  is  furnished  by  the  mountain  streams 
that  it  is  available  for  public  and  for  private 
use.  Here  is  located  one  mining  company 
employing  over  2,200  men;  about  5,500  are 
employed  by  the  other  mining  conipanies. 
The  city  has  a  Federal  building,  constructed  in 
1910  at  a  cost  of  $90,000;  a  high  school  in 
which  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  business 
and  technical  courses  are  provided;  the  Hearst 
Free  Library,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst; 
a  business  school,  and  a  kindergarten.  An 
institution  worthy  of  mention  is  the  Recreation 
building,  which  contains  an  auditorium,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys  and 
billiard  rooms;  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the 
mining  companies  for  its  employees  and  cost 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Besides  the 
mining  industry,  the  city  has  machine  shops, 
mining-tool  works  and  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive cyanide  plants  in  the  world.  b.c.t. 

LEAD,  Sounding,  upon  which  sailors  once 
depended  for  determining  the  depth  of  water, 
is  a  tapered  leaden  cylinder  attached  to  a 
lead-line  of  rope  or  wire.  Since  shores  and 
harbors  have  been  charted,  and  instruments 
have  been  invented  which  will  accurately  meas- 
ure depths  from  ships  in  motion,  the  lead  is 
seldom  employed  in  navigation,  though  still 
used  in  explorations  of  shallow  waters  (see 
Sounding).  The  underside  of  a  lead  is  hol- 
low and  contains  tallow,  that  it  may  bring  up 
ooze  or  mud  to  prove  that  it  has  touched  the 
sea  bottom.  The  hand  lead,  for  use  in  less 
than  twenty  fathoms  (120  feet)  of  water, 
weighs  from  five  to  fourteen  pounds. 

LEAD  POISONING,  a  serious  disease  caused 
by  lead  entering  the  system.  It  usually  af- 
fects painters  and  persons  employed  in  white- 
lead  factories.  The  most  common  result  is 
lead  colic,  or  painter's  colic.  The  trouble  may 
also  attack  other  persons  who  drink  water  which 
has  passed  through  new  lead  pipes;  from  eat- 
ing candy  which  has  been  colored  with  chro- 
mate, chloride  or  carbonate  of  lead;  or  by 
living  in  rooms  which  have  been  freshly 
painted  with  lead  colors.  Sometimes  it  results 
in  kidney  disease,  muscular  palsy,  epilepsy  or 
serious  brain  trouble.  Lead  poisoning  is  first 
detected  by  a  change  of  color  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  sufferer,  which  turns  to  a  sallow, 
earthy  hue.  The  skin  becomes  dry  and  harsh; 
the  digestion  becomes  disordered,  and  a  sweet- 
ish, metallic  taste  is  felt  in  the  mouth.  The 
margin  of  the  gums  turns  blue  or  violet,  due  to 
the  formation  of  a  sulphite  of  lead. 
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LEAF  INSECT,  an  East  Indian  insect,  re- 
markable for  its  resemblance  to  a  green  leaf, 
and  for  this  reason  sometimes  called  walking 
leaf.  It  is  bright  green  in  color,  and  measures 
about  three  inches  in  length.  Its  foliagelike 
appearance  is  due  both  to  the  broad,  ribbed 
wings  and  to  the  leaflike  expansions  at  the 
joints  of  the  legs.  Even  the  eggs  bear  a 
curious  similarity  to  the  seeds  of  plants.  Leaf 
insects  are  found  under  wood  or  shrubs,  where 
on  account  of  their  form  and  color,  they  are 
not  readily  discovered.  They  feed  upon  leaves 
at  night,  and  are  usually  quiet  during  the  day. 
Other  species  found  in  Eastern  countries  and 
on  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  yellow 
or  brown  in  color  and  look  much  like  withered 
leaves.  Certain  wingless  species  resemble  slen- 
der twigs. 

LEAGUE,  lecg,  a  measure  of  length  of 
ancient  origin.  The  Romans  derived  it  from 
the  Gauls  and  computed  it  as  equivalent  to 
1,500  Roman  paces,  or  1.376  modem  English 
miles.  The  league  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Normans,  probably  in  1066,  and  it 
then  equaled  two  English  miles  of  the  period, 
or  2.9  modem  English  miles.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  a  marine  measure,  equivalent  to  three 
geographical  miles,  or  3.456  statute  miles.  The 
same  marine  league  is  in  use  in  other  countries. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system 
the  French  applied  the  term  to  two  land  meas- 
ures, the  legal  posting-league,  or  2.42  English 
miles,  and  the  league  of  twenty-five  to  the 
degree,  or  2.76  statute  English  miles. 

LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE,  a  society 
formed  at  a  conference  held  in  Philadelphia's 
Independence  Hall,  on  June  17,  1915,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  **to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
peace  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe,  by 
the  use  of  economic  and  military  force."  The 
proposals  of  the  League  represent  the  efforts 
of  a  large  body  of  public-spirited  men  and 
women  to  provide  a  satisfactory  remedy  for 
the  conditions  which  made  possible  the  de- 
plorable European  conflict.  After  a  series  of 
preliminary  conferences  the  project  was  for- 
mally launched  at  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
where  a  number  of  articles  setting  forth  the 
principles  of  the  organization  were  presented 
and  adopted.  William  Howard  Taft  was 
elected  president,  and  Alton  B.  Parker  vice- 
president;  on  the  membership  list  of  the 
League  were  names  of  hundreds  of  the  fore- 
most of  America's  citizens. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  organization 
was  stated  by  its  president,  Mr.  Taft: 


The  central  basis  of  the  plan  which  we  re- 
spectfully recommend  to  the  authorities  who  shall 
represent  our  government  in  any  world  confer- 
ence that  will  necessarily  follow  the  peace,  is  that 
the  Great  Powers  of  the  world  be  invited  to  form 
a  League  of  Peace,  which  shall  embody  in  the 
covenant  that  binds  its  members  the  principle 
that  every  member  of  that  League  has  a  right  to 
be  consulted  before  war  shall  be  perpetrated  be- 
tween any  two  members  of  the  League ;  or  to  put 
It  another  way,  that  the  whole  League  shall  use 
its  entire  power  to  require  any  member  of  the 
League  that  wishes  to  fight  any  other  member 
of  the  League,  to  submit  the  issue  upon  which 
that  member  desires  to  go  to  war  to  a  machinery 
for  its  i>eaceful  settlement  before  It  does  go  to 
war. 

The  first  annual  assemblage,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  26-27,  1916,  was  attended 
by  over  2,000  delegates,  representing  not  only 
every  state  in  the  Union,  but  also  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  In  less  than  a  year 
thereafter  the  United  States  entered  the  War 
of  the  Nations  as  a  belligerent,  on  the  side 
of  the  entente  allies,  and  the  League  in  part 
suspended  its  activities  until  the  immediate 
results  of  the  great  struggle  could  be  deter- 
mined. Its  officers  expected  the  organization 
to  be  influential  in  framing  the  terms  of  peace. 

LEAMINGTON,  lem'ingtun,  a  town  in  Es- 
sex County,  Ontario.  It  is  situated  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  the  southernmost  town  in  Canada. 
Windsor  is  thirty  miles  northwest.  Railway 
transportation  is  provided  by  the  Michigan 
Central  and  Pere  Marquette  railways,  and  an 
electric  line  extends  to  Windsor;  steamers  com- 
municate with  Pelee  Island,  on  the  south. 
Leamington  is  located  in  a  district  rich  in  agri- 
cultural products,  especially  in  com,  tobacco, 
small  fruits  and  vegetables.  Large  capital  is 
invested  in  the  tobacco  industry  in  this 
locality,  and  the  largest  early  vegetable  hot- 
house in  Ontario  is  located  here.  The  leading 
manufactories  make  baskets,  handles,  cigars, 
foundry,  machine  shop  and  planing-mill  prod- 
ucts. Natural  gas  and  oil  are  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Leamington  is  an  attractive  town 
with  fine,  shady  streets  and  handsome  resi- 
dences. Sea  Cliff  Park,  a  delightful  outing 
place  on  the  coast,  is  owned  by  the  town. 
The  population  in  1911  was  2,652;  it  was  esti- 
mated at  2,750  in  1916. 

LEAN'DER.    See  Hero. 

LEAP  YEAR,  a  year  which  has  366  days, 
or  one  day  more  than  an  ordinary  year.  The 
extra  day  is  added  to  the  month  of  February. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown,  but  it 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  any  date  in 
a  leap  year  after  the  added  day  of  February 
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29  "leaps"  over  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
it  would  fall  in  ordinary  years.  For  example: 
if  March  1  falls  on  Monday  in  one  year  it 
will  fall  on  Tuesday  in  the  next,  if  that  is  an 
ordinary  year  of  365  days,  but  on  Wednesday 
if  it  is  leap  year.  Leap  years  are  those  which 
may  be  exactly  divided  by  four,  except  that 
3'ears  ending  with  two  ciphers  are  leap  years 
only  when  they  are  divisible  by  400.  See 
Calend-\r. 

LEASE,  lecse,  a  contract  or  conveyance  for 
the  possession  and  profits  of  land  or  other 
property  for  a  stated  period.  The  party  grant- 
ing the  lease  is  called  the  lessor;  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  granted  is  the  lessee,  or  tenant;  the 
fixed  compensation  received  in  return  for  the 
use,  possession  and  profit  of  the  property  is 
called  the  rent.  A  lease  for  life  terminates 
with  the  death  of  the  lessee,  while  a  lease  for 
a  term  of  years  begins  and  ends  at  a  certain 
specified  date.  Under  a  lease  for  a  long  period 
the  tenant  possesses  greater  privileges,  as  he 
becomes  the  virtual  owner  of  the  premises  and 
is  limited  only  by  rules  that  govern  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant.  Rents  may  be 
pa^-able  in  valuables  other  than  money,  such 
as  produce,  but  this  is  unusual;  indeed,  fre- 
quently the  terms  of  a  lease  specify  that  the 
rental  shall  be  payable  in  gold,  to  guard  against 
possibility  of  having  to  accept  a  depreciated 
currency,  which  would  lower  the  income  de- 
rived from  the  property.  The  essential  specifi- 
cations in  a  written  lease  are  dates,  names, 
rent  and  description  of  property.  A  lease  for 
a  period  of  from  one  year  or  less  may  be  by 
verbal  contract,  but  it  must  be  in  writing  if 
for  a  longer  period.    See  CoNTR.\cr;  Tenant. 

LEAST  COMMON  MULTIPLE,  the  least 
number  that  will  contain  two  or  more  numbers 
without  a  remainder. 

What  number  of  pennies  can  be  divided  ex- 
actly into  groups  of  two  pennies  each  or  groups 

I0OI00I0©! 

T       Three  twos       -z 
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Two  threes 

FIG.  1 


By  a  drawing  show  how  12  units  and  18 
units,  can  be  divided  into  groups. 

What  number  of  yards  of  ribbon  can  be  di- 
vided exactly  into  2-yard  strips  or  5-yard 
strips  (see  Fig.  2)?  Into  strips  of  10  yards, 
20  yards,  30  yards  and  so  on? 
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10  yds 
FIG.  2 

Show  the  same  for  20,  30  and  40,  by  draw- 
ings. 

6,  12,  18,  etc.,  are  multiples  of  3  and  2.  10, 
20,  30,  etc.,  are  multiples  of  2  and  5. 

Because  these  numbers  are  multiples  of  two 
numbers,  they  are  called  common  multiples 
of  the  two  numbers.  Since  6  is  the  smallest 
number  that  is  a  multiple  of  2  and  3,  and  10 
is  the  smallest  number  that  is  a  multiple  of  2 
and  5,  6  is  called  the  least  common  multiple 
of  2  and  3,  and  10  is  called  the  least  common 
multiple  of  2  and  5.  This  term  is  abbreviated 
L.  C.  M. 

How   to   Find   a   Least   Common   Multiple. 

(a)  The  L.  C.  M.  of  several  numbers  often  may 
be  easily  seen,  as,  of  2.  4,  8;  2,  5,  20;  5, 
10,  30:  8  is  the  L.C.M.  of  2,  4,  8;  20  is 
the  L.C.M.  of  2,  5,  20;  30  is  the  L.C.M. 
of  5,  10,  30. 

(b)  The  L.  CM.  is  often  readily  found,  as  be- 
low, by  seeing  at  once  the  greatest  com- 
mon factor  of  several  numbers. 

(1)  Find  the  L.C.M.  of  15  and  2L 

15  =  5X3 
24  =  8X3 

The  L.  C.  M.=8X5X3;  that  is,  8X15  or 
5X24. 

(2)  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  72  and  5L 

72  =  9X8 
64=8X8 

The  L.  C.  M.=8X9X8. 

(3)  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  77  and  99. 

77  =  7X11 
99  =  9X11 

The  L.  C.  M.=9X7X11. 

(4)  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  72  and  96. 

72  =  3X24 
96  =  4X24 


of  three  pennies  each?    We  can  divide  6,  12,  The  L.  C.  M.=4X3X3L 

IS.  24  and  so  on  into  groups  of  2*s  or  groups      (c)  The  L.  C.  M.  is  found  by  facionng  into 

of  3s,  as  three  twos,  two  threes  (see  Fig.  1).  prime  factors. 
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(1)  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  78,  91,  104. 

78  =  2X3X13 
91  =  7X13 
104  =  2X2X2X13 

The  L.  C.  M  =2X2X2X7X3X13. 

Note  that  the  "2"  In  78  is  not  used  In  the  L.  C. 
M.  because  2  occurs  as  a  factor  in  104,  which  is 
found  in  2x2x2x13.  The  factor  "7"  of  91 
must  be  used  and  "3"  of  78  so  that  the  multiple 
will  contain  7x13  and  3X13.  Look  for  the  fac- 
tors of  78  in  the  L.  C.  M.  above.  You  find  2X3 
X  13.  Look  for  the  factors  of  91.  You  find  7X13. 
Look  for  the  factors  of  104.  You  find  2X2x2X 
13.  HavinfiT  found  the  L.  C.  M.  of  any  set  of 
numberH.  always  find  in  it  the  factors  of  each 
number. 

(2)  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  300,  252  and  540. 

300  =  2X2X3X5X5 
252  =  2X2X3X3X7 
540  =  2X2X3X3X3X5 

The  L.  C.  M.=2X2X3X3X3X5X7X5. 

Note  that  the  first  six  factors  are  the  factors  of 
640  :  the  factor  "7"  is  the  only  factor  of  252  not 
in  540.  and  it  must  be  used  so  that  the  L.  C.  M. 
will  be  divisible  by  252  ;  a  second  5  is  the  only 
factor  of  300  not  in  540  or  in  252,  and  it  must 
be  used  so  that  the  L.  C.  M.  will  be  divisible  by 
300. 

Every  prime  factor  of  each  number  must  be 
found  in  the  L.  C.  M.,  the  greatest  number  of 
times  it  occurs  in  any  of  the  numbers.  Put 
into  its  usual  form  the  rule  is  stated : 

The  L.  C.  M.  of  several  numbcra  ia  the  product 
of  the  different  prime  factors  of  the  numbers, 
each  factor  being  used  the  greatest  number  of 
times  it  occurs  in  any  one  of  the  numbers.  This 
is  seen  in  the  last  problem  above:  3  is  a  factor 
of  540  three  times;  2  is  a  factor  of  each  of  the 
number.s  twice  ;  5  I«  a  factor  of  300  twice.  There- 
fore 3  occurs  a*  a  factor  in  the  L.  C.  M.  three 
times.  2  occurs  two  times  and  5  occurs  two  times. 

This  factoring  is  sometimes  done  as  follows: 
Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  16,  54,  72. 

21  16  r>4  72 
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The    L.    C.    M.=2X2X2X3X3X2X3X1. 

Explanation.  Find  any  prime  factor  common 
to  two  or  more  of  the  numbers ;  divide  by  this 
factor  the  numbers  divisible  by  it.  placing  quo- 
tients In  the  line  below,  and  with  them  the  undi- 
vided numbers.  Find  a  second  prime  factor,  and 
divide  and  bring  do^^m  as  before.  Continue  as 
above  until  there  is  no  factor  common  to  any  two 
of  the  resulting  numbers.  The  L.  C.  M.  is  the 
product  of  all  the  divisors,  quotients  and  undi- 
vided numbers.  a.h. 

LEATHER,  leth'er,  a  commodity  of  the  ut- 
most 8er\'ice  to  mankind,  made  of«the  dressed 
skins  of  animals.  Savage  man  used  the  pelts 
of  wild  beasts  to  protect  him  from  the  rigors 


of  winter.  Civilized  man,  for  the  most  part, 
wears  leather  only  on  his  hands  and  feet,  but 
he  has  found  many  other  invaluable  commer- 
cial uses  for  it. 

The  untreated,  dry  skins  of  animals  soon 
rot.  Primitive  man  learned  how  to  prevent 
this  decay  by  treating  hides  with  smoke,  oils 
and  the  brains  of  the  animals  themselves,  later 
resorting  to  certain  astringent  barks.  The 
process  of  dressing  is  now  much  more  scien- 
tific, skins  being  prepared  for  industrial  use 
by  tanning,  tawing,  chamoising,  and  so  on. 
The  hide  of  the  animal  consists  of  three  layers, 
but  it  is  of  the  true  skin,  the  middle  layer  of 
gelatinous  fibers,  that  leather  is  manufactured. 

When  the  tanner  gets  his  hides  they  are 
usually  hard  and  inflexible.  If  they  reach  him 
from  a  distance,  he  finds  they  have  been  pre- 
served by  salting  or  drying,  and  are  hard  and 
stiff.  To  restore  pliability,  the  hides  are  soaked 
in  water,  often  being  subjected  also  to  a  knead- 
ing process.  The  hair  is  then  removed  with 
the  aid  of  milk  of  lime,  or  one  of  several  acids. 
The  skin  is  then  ready  for  tanning.  This  is 
accomplished  by  placing  it  in  a  vat  containing 
a  solution  made  by  soaking  ground  oak  or 
hemlock  bark  in  boiling  water,  the  strength  of 
the  solution  being  gradually  increased.  The 
tanning  of  large  hides  requires  from  four  to 
twelve  months  by  this  method,  but  for  all 
common  uses  leather  is  now  tanned  less  slowly 
by  a  chemical  process.  Sheepskins  and  goat- 
skins are  prepared  by  a  process  of  tawing,  bran 
and  alum  being  substituted  for  tanbark.  This 
produces  the  pliable  leather  used  for  gloves, 
the  uppers  of  shoes,  etc.  The  soles  of  shoes 
arc  made  of  the  thick  parts  of  horsehide  or 
cowhide,  found  along  the  back  of  the  animal. 
From  goatskin  various  grades  of  kid  and  the 
so-called  Morocco,  used  in  bookbinding,  are 
obtained. 

The  leather  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  it  is  an 
important  article  of  export.  However,  the 
best  skins  in  the  world  are  grown  on  sheep  in 
the  Caucasus  Mountains  region  of  Europe. 

ArtificUl  Leather,  a  term  applied  to  sub- 
stances which  resemble  leather  and  are  substi- 
tuted for  it.  Leather  is  a  costly  commodity, 
and  since  the  demand  for  it  is  great  the  inge- 
nuity of  manufacturers  put  a  substitute  on  the 
market  in  1849.  This  was  then  called  leather 
cloth.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  cloth  is  covered  with  oily  pigments, 
is  dried  in  a  hot  oven,  and  after  being  passed 
between  rollers,  is  covered  with  pumice  dust. 
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The  pumice  dust  serves  to  smooth  the  surface, 
which  is  then  coated  with  enamel  paint.  Arti- 
ficial leather  is  also  made  of  parings  of  leather, 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  then  shaped  in  a  mold. 
The  commodity  known  as  vegetable  leather 
consists  of  rubber  dissolved  in  naphtha  and 
spread  over  linen  cloth.  It  is  especially  stout 
and  durable.  A  more  modem  substitute  for 
genuine  leather  is  called  by  the  trade  name 
pantasote,  and  few  p>eople  are  able  to  detect 
the  real  article  from  this  clever  and  durable 
imitation.  A  great  number  of  articles  which  are 
claimed  to  be  leather-covered  are  really  in- 
cased in  imitation  leather,  and  this  substitution 
even  extends  to  seat  cushions  for  carriages  and 
automobiles.  G3J>. 

Consult  Proctor's  The  Making  of  Leather;  Le- 
land's  Leather  Work. 

LEATH '  ERB  ACK ,  or  LEATHERBACK 
TURTLE,  also  called  trunk-back,  is  a  sea  tur- 
tle which  is  found  in  limited  numbers  through- 
out the  tropics  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans.  It  is  the  largest  turtle  known, 
and  is  probably  becoming  extinct.  The  name 
leaiherback  is  given  to  this  species  on  account 
of  the  soft,  leathery  appearance  of  the  brown 
shell.  The  animal  sometimes  wanders  into  the 
cooler  regions,  and  is  found  occasionally  on 
the  American  coast  as  far  north  as  Cape  Ann. 
The  largest  specimens  grow  to  be  six  feet  or 
more  in  length,  and  weigh  from  800  to  1,200 
pounds.  The  leatherback  feeds  on  lobsters, 
crabs,  shrimps,  jell3rfish  and  other  marine  prey. 
Its  own  flesh  is  not  eaten  by  man,  as  it  has  a 
disagreeable  flavor  and  is  reputed  to  cause 
sickness. 

Leatherbacks  appear  in  large  numbers  on 
the  Tortugas  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Florida 
during  the  breeding  season.  Sometimes  more 
than  1,000  turtle  eggs  are  found  in  one  spot, 
where  several  females  have  deposited  their 
eggs  together.  After  they  are  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  the  little  turtles  seek  the  water. 

LEAVENWORTH,  lev'entimrth,  Kan.,  the 
county  seat  of  Leavenworth  County,  and  an 
important  commercial  center,  situated  on  the 
Missouri  River  on  the  northeastern  border  of 
the  state,  twenty-six  miles  northwest  of  Kan- 
sas City.  Leavenworth  is  served  hy  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Leaven- 
worth &  Topeka,  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific  railways ;  an  electric  line  connects 
with  Kansas  City.  The  city  was  founded  in 
1854,  and  is  the  oldest  permanent  settlement  in 


Kansas.  Throughout  the  antislaveiy  agitation 
it  was  an  influential  proslaveiy  center.  In  1855 
it  became  a  city  and  in  1909  the  commission 
form  of  government  was  adopted.  The  popula- 
tion in  1910  was  19,363;  the  state  census  of  1915 
reported  22,090. 

Besides  being  a  distributing  point  of  conse- 
quence, Leavenworth  has  large  coal-mining 
interests;  the  city  is  built  over  almost  inex- 
haustible coal  deposits,  and  a  large  number  of 
people  are  employed  in  the  mines.  Manufac- 
turing is  carried  on  extensively,  the  chief 
establishments  being  the  woolen  mills,  flour 
and  grist  miUs,  iron  foundries,  lumber  mills, 
machine  shops,  and  furniture,  broom  and  wagon 
factories.  The  most  notable  buildings  are  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Kan- 
sas State  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Federal  building 
and  county  courthouse.  Mount  Saint  Mary*s 
Academy  and  the  Whittier  Library  supplement 
the  public  schools. 

The  city  received  its  name  from  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, north  of  the  city,  erected  in  1827,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  military  posts  in 
the  West.  It  has  a  noted  infantry  and  cavalry 
school,  a  military  prison  and  a  national  ceme- 
tery. An  object  of  especial  interest  in  the  city 
is  a  mammoth  bronze  statue  of  General  Llysses 
S.  Grant. 

LEAVES,  leevz,  which  clothe  the  trees  in 
summer  with  garments  of  green,  and  array 
them  in  autumn  with  gorgeous  reds  and  yel- 
lows, are  among  the  most  useful  and  impor- 
tant of  plant  organs.  Not  without  a  purpose 
did  Nature  fashion  them  in  their  bewildering 
variety  and  beauty;  they  were  not  created 
merely  to  be  "the  green  sunshades  over  our 
heads,''  or  the  "thousand  whispering  tongues 
of  the  forest."  The  leaf  is  the  builder  of  the 
plant;  as  John  Ruskin  has  said  in  his  Modem 
Painters — 

It  leads  a  life  of  endurance  and  effort;  it  con- 
nects itself  with  the  whole  previous  edifice  by  one 
sustaining  thread,  contlnuinir  its  appointed  piece 
of  work  all  the  way  from  top  to  root. 

How  the  Leaf  Is  Made.  As  will  be  shown, 
the  leaf  performs  its  work  for  the  plant  by 
using  the  sunlight,  and  it  has  been  constructed 
so  as  to  absorb  as  much  as  possible  of  that 
life-giving  energy.  The  typical  leaf,  theref<»e, 
is  a  thin,  flat  outgrowth  of  the  stem,  expanded, 
in  most  cases,  horisontally.  Its  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  thin,  color- 
less  membrane  called  the  epidermis,  or  skin, 
and  between  these  coverings  are  several  layers 
of  cells.    The  green  color  of  the  leaf  is  due  to 
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B  substance  called  chlorophyll,  or  leaf  green, 
found  in  ceKain  of  the  inner  cells  (see  Cklo- 
ROPHYix).  Runaing  through  the  leaf  are 
threads  of  fiber,  forming  riba  and  veins.  In 
the  e  pi  derm  it!  are  niimerous  minute  openings 
(stomata),  known  in  popular  language  as 
breeUhing  pores,  because  they  influence  the  in- 
terchange of  air  between  the  outer  and  inner 
portions  of  the  leaf.  The  chief  parts  of  a  per- 
fect leaf  are  the  expanded  portion,  or  the 
blade,  the  leafstalk,  called  the  petiole,  and  two 
expansions  at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  known  as 

Forms  of  Leaves.  Of  all  the  countless  leaves 
borne  by  plants  year  after  year,  no  two  are 
exactly  alike,  but  botanists  classify  them  ac- 
cording to  certain  prevailing  types  of  forma- 
tion.   Every  leaf  may  be  placed  in  one  of  two 


great  divisions,  simple  and  compound,  but 
there  are  many  varieties  of  both  simple  and 
compound  leaves.  To  the  former  class  belong 
those  whose  blades  form  one  continuous  piece; 
to  the  latter,  those  leaves  which  consist  of 
several  leaflets,  each  united  to  a  common  stalk, 
or  midrib,  by  its  own  stem.  Simple  leaves 
are  sometimes  deeply  cut  into  lobes,  as  in  the 
caf^e  of  the  oak  and  maple.  Compound  leaves 
are  said  to  be  pinnalely  divided  when  the  leaf- 
lets are  arranged  along  the  aides  of  the  midrib, 
and  patmalely  divided  when  they  radiate  from 
the  petiole.  The  terms  pinnate  and  palmate, 
as  indicated  by  the  illustration  on  page  3361, 
refer  to  the  shape  of  the  leaf;  the  one  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  pinnatus,  meaning  leath- 
ered,■  the  other,  from  palmalUiS,  meaning 
marked  tvUh  the  palm  oj  the  hand. 

Ruskin,  quoted  above,  has  described,  in  his 
picturesque  fashion,  the  wonderful  variety  of 
form  assumed  by  the  foliage  of  the  plant  king- 
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Btar-Hhaped,  heart-Hhaped,  spear-shaped,  ar- 
row-shaped, (retted,  frlnK«d,  clert,  furrowed,  ser- 
rated, slnuated,  in  whQrlB,  In  turts.  In  gpfres,  In 
wreaths,  endlessly  expressive,  deceptive,  (antaa- 
llc,  never  the  same  from  foodatalk  to  bloswim, 
they  seem  perpetually  to  tempt  our  watchful- 
nesB  and  take  delight  In  outBtrlpplng  our  wonder. 

Some  of  the  most  familiar  forms  of  the  leaf 
blades  and  their  marginal  variations  are  shown 
in  the  picture  on  page  3361,  and  leaves  also 
vary  greatly  in  size,  ranging  from  the  minute 
forms  of  such  plants  as  the  arbor  vitae  to  the 
giant  leaves  of  many  water  plants  and  palms. 
The  leaves  of  the  Victoria  regia,  a  plant  found 
on  the  lakes  of  Guiana  and  Braiil,  are  six  feet 
in  diameter,  large  enough  to  provide  a  stand- 
ing-place for  waterfowl  while  watching  for  their 
prey.  A  Central  American  palm  of  the  arum 
family  has  been  known  to  bear  leaves  thirteen 
feet  long. 

According  to  the  character  of  their  veining, 
leaves  are  said  to  be  tietled-veined  and  paral- 
lel-veined. When  all  tiie  veins  of  a  netted- 
veined  leaf  rise  from  a  sii^e  rib  the  leaf  is 
pinnately-veined,  and  when  they  run  through 
the  blade  like  the  toes  of  a  web-footed  bird, 
the  leaf  is  palmately-veined.  Parallel-veined 
leaves,  also,  are  of  two  types,  thoee  in  which 
the  threads  run  lengthwise  through  the  blade, 
and  those  with  parallel  veins  extending  from 
the  midrib  to  the  margin  (see  illustration). 
The  two  general  types  of  leaf  arrangement  an 
the  stem,  opposite  and  allemate,  are  also  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

The  Work  of  the  Leaf.  The  most  importaBt 
function  of  the  leaf  is  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  starch  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
plant.  This  is  a  process  which,  in  some  mar- 
velous way  not  fully  understood,  takes  place 
through  the  breaking  up  of  water  and  carbon 
dioxide  into  their  elements.  Carbon  dioxide 
is  absorbed  from  the  air  through  the  openings 
in  the  epidermis;  inside  the  leaf  cells  is  also 
found  a  supply  of  raw  material,  consiBtillg 
both  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Energy 
from  the  sun's  rays  is  absorbed  by  the  chlo- 
rophyll (green  coloring  matter)  in  the  leaf, 
and  this  energy  is  the  power  which  breaks  up 
the  raw  material  into  caibou,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  These  gases  are  then  united  into  new 
compounds,  which,  after  certain  rh^'mintl 
changes,  become  starch  and  sugar.  During  the 
process  some  of  the  oic^en  pa^ea  into  the 
atmosphere.  This  marvel  of  plant  life  caa 
take  place  only  in  the  sunli^it  and  is  chanfr- 
terietic  only  of  plants  that  contain  chlonqih^ 
It  is  a  function  not  poweffied  by  {danta  that 
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live  on  others  (see  Parasites),  or  by  those,  like 
molds,  toadstools  and  yeast,  which  live  on  de- 
caying organic  matter. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  leaves  are  the 
lungs  of  plants.  This  means  that  leaves, 
through  their  stomata  (small  openings),  absorb 
oxygen  and  give  off  carbon  dioxide,  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  animals  through  their  lungs. 
The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  of  car- 
bon dioxide  given  off,  however,  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  amount  of  each  gas  passing 
in  the  opposite  direction  during  the  starch- 
making  process.  Furthermore,  the  interchange 
of  gas  in  the  breathing  of  plants  is  not  the  fun- 
damental part  of  that  function.  What  is  of 
importance  is  the  decomposition  of  complex 
substances,  and  the  consequent  release  of  en- 
ergy. This  energy  the  plant  uses  to  carry  on 
its  work.  A  comparison  of  the  breathing 
process  of  plants  and  animals  shows  that  car- 
bon dioxide,  a  deadly  poison  to  animals,  is 
essential  to  the  life  of  plants.  Just  as  animals 
cannot  live  without  oxygen,  so  plants  would 
perish  without  carbon  dioxide.  Though  some 
oxygen  is  taken  in  by  the  leaves  in  the  process 
of  respiration,  it  is  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  by  them  in  starch- 
making. 

A  third  function  of  the  leaf  is  that  of  traiv- 
spiration,  or  the  giving  off  of  water  into  the 
air.  By  experimenting  botanists  have  discov- 
ered that  surprisingly  large  amounts  of  water 
are  given  off  by  various  plants  through  their 
leaves:  2,250  gallons  were  transpired  in  a 
single  summer  by  a  beech  tree  110  years  old; 
an  oak  tree  having  700,000  leaves  gave  off  each 
day  about  180  gallons;  and  during  four  months 
of  the  growing  season  an  acre  of  cabbages  gave 
off  500,000  gallons.  This  moisture  represents 
the  surplus  water  of  the  crude  sap  which  cir- 
culates through  the  tissues  of  the  plant. 

In  hot,  dry  weather  plants  sometimes  wilt 
because  they  are  giving  off  more  water  than 
they  are  securing  from  the  soil,  and  the  de- 
vices they  use  at  such  times  are  interesting 
examples  of  adaptation  to  conditions.  The 
leaves  of  a  com  plant,  for  instance,  often  roll 
up  into  tubes  to  keep  the  plant  from  wilting, 
for  a  curled  leaf  exposes  much  less  surface  to 
evaporation  than  one  whose  blade  is  fully  ex- 
panded. Nurser>'men  keep  the  branches  of 
young  orchard  and  shade  trees  well  pruned 
partly  to  help  maintain  a  balance  of  the  water 
supply,  for  if  the  leaves  are  permitted  to  grow 
too  profusely  the  trees  will  lose  more  moisture 
than  they  can  absorb  through  their  roots. 


Why  the  Leayes  Fall.  In  the  tropical 
regions  trees  usually  keep  most  of  their  leaves 
the  year  round,  and  this  is  true  also  of  such 
northern  evergreens  as  the  pines,  spruces,  etc 
But  the  greater  number  of  the  common  forest 
trees  that  grow  in  temperate  climes  pass 
through  the  long  winter  months  without  their 
leafy  garments.  There  are  two  important  rea- 
sons for  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  During  the  cold 
season,  when  the  ground  is  near  or  at  the 
freezing  temperature,  the  roots  of  a  plant  are 
unable  to  absorb  much  soil-water,  and  if  the 
broad-leaved  trees  retained  their  foliage  the 
leaves  would  give  off  so  much  water  the  trees 
would  dry  up  and  die.  Furthermore,  in  coun- 
tries where  there  is  heavy  snowfall,  the 
branches  of  the  trees  would  become  overbur- 
dened with  snow  if  the  leaves  remained  on 
them,  and  would  consequently  suffer  injury. 

Important  changes  take  place  in  the  cells  of 
the  leaf  before  its  work  is  over,  for  its  valuable 
food  materials  are  absorbed  by  the  branches 
and  roots  to  be  used  again  the  following  spring. 
Across  the  base  of  its  petiole  a  layer  of  cork 
cells  forms,  and  at  the  proper  time  there  is  a 
break  at  this  point.  Then  the  leaf  falls  to  the 
ground,  forming,  with  thousands  of  its  fellows, 
a  protective  blanket  for  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
Even  the  dead  leaves  are  useful;  the  rains 
dissolve  out  their  mineral  contents  and  these 
help  in  the  fertilizing  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  pretty 
fancy  that  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  "painted 
autumn  leaves"  are  the  work  of  the  frost,  but 
scientists  tell  us  that  the  leaf  turns  red  or 
golden  because  of  the  chemical  changes  that 
take  place  in  its  cells  as  it  is  reaching  the  end 
of  its  period  of  activity. 

In  Decorative  Art.  Leafage  is  a  favorite 
form  of  decoration  in  wood  carving,  pottery, 
ornamental  sculpture  and  architecture.  The  con- 
ventionalized acanthus  leaf  (see  Acanthus)  is 
the  characteristic  decoration  of  the  Corinthian 
column,  one  of  the  classic  forms  in  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture  (see  Column).  The  vine, 
olive,  laurel  and  ivy  were  other  popular  leaves 
used  in  Greek  and  Roman  ornamentation,  and 
the  lotus  leaf  appears  frequently  in  Egyptian 
arc.  B.Aft.inr. 

LEB'ANON,  Mountains  of,  a  mountain 
range  of  Syria  extending  for  100  miles  parallel 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
on  whose  slopes  in  Bible  times  flourished  the 
famous  "cedars  of  Lebanon"  that  King  Solo- 
mon used  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  (see 
/  Kings,  V).  So  inseparably  is  the  cedar  asso- 
ciated with  these  mountalDs  that  the  name 
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Lebanon,  wherever  used,  suggests  this  fragrant 
and  beautiful  evergreen  tree;  moreover,  the 
species  which  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  Syrian 
range  has  become  the  most  widely  known  of 
all  the  cedars  (see  Cedar,  subhead  Cedars  of 
Lebanon).  The  poet  Spenser  has  quaintly  ex- 
pressed, in  the  following  lines,  the  kinship  be- 
tween tree  and  mountain : 

High  on  a  hill  a  goodly  Cedar  grewe, 
Of  wond'rous  length  and  straight  proportion, 
That  farre  abroad  her  daintie  odours  threwe ; 
'Mongst  all  the  daughters  of  proud  Libanon, 
Her  match  in  beautie  was  not  anie  one. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Semitic  laban, 
meaning  to  be  white,  and  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  bare,  white  walls  of  chalk  or  limestone  that 
form  a  striking  feature  of  the  entire  range.  The 
Mountains  of  Lebanon  extend  northward  from 
the  River  Litany,  or  Leontes,  which  empties 
into  the  Mediterranean  near  Tyre,  to  the 
stream  called  Nahr  el-Kebir,  north  of  Tripoli. 
East  of  this  chain,  and  extending  parallel  to 
it,  is  the  range  known  as  Anti-Lebanon,  the  two 
being  separated  by  a  narrow,  fertile  valley. 

The  Lebanon  is  the  loftier  of  the  two  ranges, 
having  an  average  elevation  of  from  6,000  to 
7,000  feet,  while  the  summits  of  its  highest 
peaks,  Dahr  el-Kodib,  el-Miskiyeh  and  Jebel 
Makmal,  are  over  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  the  barren  and  desolate  slopes  only  a  few 
groves  of  the  famous  cedars  may  now  be  seen. 
A  narrow-gauge  railway  extends  over  tl:\p 
mountains  from  Beirut  to  Damascus. 

LEBANON,  Pa.,  the  county  seat  of  Lebanon 
County,  is  situated  in  a  rich  iron  ore  region  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  sixty- 
six  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia  and  twenty- 
six  miles  northeast  of  Harrisburg,  and  is  on 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the  Cornwall  <fe 
Lebanon  and  the  Cornwall  railroads,  and  on 
interurban  lines.  The  population,  which  in 
1910  was  19,240,  in  1916  had  increased  to  20,779 
(Federal  estimate). 

The  city  is  in  the  fertile  Lebanon  Valley, 
between  the  Blue  and  South  mountains.  Iron 
ore  from  the  Cornwall  mines,  five  miles  dis- 
tant, and  limestone  and  brick  clay  taken  from 
the  near-by  hills  give  rise  to  the  principal  in- 
dustries of  the  city.  These  include  furnaces 
and  foundries,  rolling-mills,  steel  plants,  exten- 
sive nut  and  bolt  works,  iron  and  steel  plants, 
machine  shops  and  brick-making  plants.  There 
are  also  shoe  factories,  silk,  knitting  and  textile 
mills,  and  a  creamery. 

Lebanon  contains  a  Federal  building,  court- 
house, city  hall,  armory,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 


public  library  and  hospitals,  and  in  addition  to 
the  public  schools  a  business  college  and  school 
of  telegraphy. 

German  emigrants  settled  at  Lebanon  in 
1700.  The  borough,  platted  by  Greorge  Steitz 
in  1750,  was  first  called  Steitztown.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1820  and  char- 
tered as  a  city  in  1885.  The  commission  form 
of  government  was  adopted  in  1913.      f.w.t. 

LECKY,  lek'i,  William  Edward  Habtpole 
(1838-1903),  an  historical  writer,  whose  works 
rank  among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
literary  products  of  his  time.  His  History  of 
the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Ration- 
alism in  Europe,  published  in  1865,  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  has  done  more  than 
any  other  of  his  works  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 
His  History  of  European  Morals  from  Augua- 
tus  to  Charlemagne  appeared  in  1869.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  intuitive  character  of 
morality.  His  essay  on  the  Conversion  of 
Rome  was  the  subject  of  much  scholarly  and 
theological  debate  and  helped  to  make  the 
book  a  subject  of  wide  popular  interest.  In 
1878  he  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  a 
History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
six  more  volumes,  completing  the  work,  were 
published  within  the  next  ten  years.  In  1891 
Lecky  published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  in 
1896  a  two-volume  work.  Democracy  and  Lib- 
erty. He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  received 
his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
represented  the  University  of  Dublin  in  Par- 
liament, and  later  was  honored  with  member- 
ship in  the  Privy  Council,  from  which  he 
resigned  in  1902. 

LECOMP'TON  CONSTITUTION,  in  United 
States  history,  a  constitution  adopted  by  a 
convention  held  at  Lecompton,  Kan.,  in  1857, 
when  the  antislavery  struggle  was  at  its  height 
According  to  this  constitution,  slavery  was  to  be 
legalized  in  Kansas,  the  legislature  could  not 
pass  any  act  of  emancipation,  and  the  consti- 
tution itself  could  not  be  amended  for  seven 
years.  The  people  were  allowed  to  vote  only 
upon  the  question  whether  they  would  have 
the  "constitution  with  slavery"  or  the  "consti- 
tution with  no  slavery,"  and  as  most  of  the 
free-state  men  declined  to  vote  in  the  election, 
the  "constitution  with  slaveiy"  was  adopted. 
In  January,  1858,  in  an  election  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  free-state  legislature,  the  in- 
strument was  rejected.  Congress  having  or- 
dered another  vote  on  the  question  before 
Kansas  should  be  admitted  to  statehood,  the 
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Lccompton  CoDstitution  waa  agaiD  rejected  in 
August,  1858,  and  in  the  following  year  an  anti- 
slavery  constitution  was  adopted.  See  Kan* 
SAs,  subhead  Hielory. 

LB  COHTB,  le  kont' ,  Josefh  (1823-1901),  an 
American  scientist  and  teacher,  known  in  two 
hemispheres  for  his  work  in  popularizing  geol- 
ogy. He  was  bom  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia, 
became  the  pupil  of  Agaasii  in  1S50  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  accompanied  him  on  a 
scientific  expedition  to  Florida,  His  most  ac- 
tive scientific  career  began  in  186S,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  University  of  California  as 
professor  of  geology.  He  made  contributions 
to  geolf^y  and  zoology,  and  wrote  a  great 
many  papers  and  books  on  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution and  the  relations  of  science  to  religion. 
Among  his  works  are  Religion  and  Science; 
Elements  oj  Geology;  Compend  of  Geology; 
Evotulion:  lis  Nature,  Its  Evidence  and  Its 
Relation  to  Religion  Thought. 

LEE,  Charles  (1731-1782),  an  American 
military  officer  whose  inglorious  record  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  culminated  in  his  dis- 
missal from  the  sen' ice,  following  his  court- 
martial  for  misconduct  at  the  Battle  of  Mon- 
mouth (see  MoNMOL'TH,  Battle  of).  He  was 
bom  in  England  and  served  in  the  British 
army  before  he  joined  the  colonial  forces,  be- 
ing one  of  Braddock's  officers  in  the  disastrous 
expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  (which  see). 
Two  years  before  the  opening  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  emigrated  to  America,  joined  with  the 
patriot.s  in  their  stni^lc  against  Britain,  and 
in  1775  was  appointed  senior  major-general, 
next  in  rank  to  Washington,  The  followii^ 
year,  while  in  conmiund  of  the  Southern  De- 
partment, he  was  given  credit  for  the  brilliant 
defense  of  Charleston.  S.  C.  though  the  honors 
fell  properly  to  William  Moultrie  (which  see). 

From  this  time  on  Lee  was  a  hindrance, 
rather  than  an  aid,  to  Washington.  By  refus- 
ing to  attack  the  left  wing  of  the  British,  at 
the  Battle  of  Monmouth  (1778),  as  commanded 
by  his  superior  officer,  he  almost  caused  the 
utter  rout  of  the  Americans,  Washington's 
timely  arrival  being  the  only  thing  that  saved 
the  day.  Court-martialed  for  disobedience,  he 
was  suspended  from  his  command  for  a  year, 
and  soon  after  was  dismissed  from  the  army 
for  writing  a  disrespectful   letter  to   Congress. 

LEE,  Henry  (1756-1818),  an  American  sol- 
dier and  statesman  of  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod, whose  activity  in  »<couting  and  outpost 
duty  won  him  the  name  of  Light-Horse  Habrt. 
He  also  was  the  originator  of  the  well-known 
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phrase,  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  spoken  by  him  in 
a  funeral  oration  delivered  before  Congress 
after  the  death  of  Washington. 

Henry  Lee,  who  belonged  to  the  famous  Lee 
family  of  Virginia,  was  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College  two  years  before  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  began  hostilities,  and  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  offered  his 
services  in  behalf  of  the  American  cause.  For 
three  years  after  1777  he  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  scouts  in  the  army,  and  in  1779  fig- 
ured in  a  daring  exploit,  the  surprise  and  cap- 
ture of  the  British  post  at  Paulus  Hook,  that 
won  him  the  thanks  of  Congress.  In  1780, 
having  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
he  led  his  band  of  cavalry  troops,  the  famous 
"Lee'a  Legion,"  into  the  South,  There  his 
horsemen  formed  the  rear  guard  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  during  General  Greene's  retreat 
through  the  Carolinas,  and  highly  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  Battle  of  F.utaw  Springs. 

After  the  war  Lee  turned  his  attention  to 
politics.  He  was  a.  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  and  to  the  Virginia  convention  which 
ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  served  as 
governor  of  Virginia  from  1792  until  1795,  and 
while  holding  the  latter  position  took  charge 
of  the  troops  sent  by  President  Washington 
in  1794  to  crush  the  Whisky  Insurrection 
(which  see).  In  1799  he  entered  Congress,  re- 
tiring to  private  life  in  1801.  Shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general,  but  before  he  could 
resume  his  military  duties  he  received  a  severe 
wound  while  helping  to  quell  a  political  riot 
in  Baltimore.  From  the  effects  of  this  injury 
he  never  recovered 
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Henbt  (1732- 

1791),  a  stales- 
man  and  patriot 
of  the  Colonial 
and  Revolution- 
ary period,  who 
won  fame  as  the 
author  of  the 
resolution  which 
led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Inde- 
pendence (which 
see)        Hewas       RICHARD  HENRY  I^B 

bom  at  Stratford,  Va.,  and  was  educated  in 
England.  From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
against  Great  Britain  he  was  actively  in  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  colonists,  and  wb 
leader  in  the  first  Continental  Congresa,  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia  in  1T74,  in  which  he  sat 
as  a  delegate  from  Virginia.  He  prepared  such 
able  addresses  to  the  king,  the  people  of  Eng' 
land  and  the  colonics  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
(William  Pitt)  declared  that  "for  solidity  of 
reasoning,  force  of  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  con- 
clusion, under  such  complication  of  circum- 
stances, no  nation  or  body  of  men  could  stand 
in  preference  to  the  general  Congresa  at  Phila- 
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The  most  celebrated  of  all  Lee'a  speecbes 
was  made  on  June  7,  1776,  when  he  introduced 
before  the  CoDgreas  at  Philadelphia  the  cele- 
brated motion  that  "these  united  colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown."  In  1784  he  became  president 
of  Congress,  and  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
for  Virginia  after  the  Federal  Constitution  waa 
adopted.  In  1792  he  retired  from  public  life  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  Hia  oratorical  powers  were 
remarkable. 


I  EE,  Robert  Edward  (1807-1870).  All 
critics  agree  that  Robert  E.  Lee,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of  tie  Confederacy,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  the  United  States 
has  ever  produced ;  many  believe  him  to  have 
been  the  greatest.  But  so  beautiful  was  his 
personal  character  that  the  fame  which  has 
grown  steadily  since  hia  death  has  taken  as 
much  notice  of  that  as  of  his  military  achieve- 
ments in  the  face  of  the  moat  heaKbreaking 
difficulties.  "Ideal  soldier"  he  was,  but  "per- 
fect man"  no  less,  one  writer  has  declared;  and 
the  North  against  which  he  fought  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  nature  now  holds  him  in  as  lov- 
ing remembrance  as  does  Uie  South  which  he 
served. 

Early  Life.  "When  should  the  education  of 
a  child  begin?"  someone  once  asked  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  "Two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  he  is  bom,"  was  the  instant  rep^-; 
and  the  life  of  Loe  is  perhaps  the  best  example 
in  all  American  history  of  what  beginning  a 
man's  education  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  he  is  born  can  do  for  him.  His  family, 
in  England  and  later  in  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
was  illustrious  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  names 
of  Francis  Lightfoot,  Richard  Henry  and  Henry 
Lee  standing  out  prominently  in  colonial  and 
Revolutioniiry  liii'tory.  The  last-named,  the 
famous  cavalry  leader  best  known  as  "Light- 
Horse  Harry,"  was  the  fatlicr  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  who  was  born  on  January   19,  1807,  at 


Stratford,  Westmoreland  Ck)unty,  Virginia.  He 
grew  up  with  a  passionate  devotion  to  his  na- 
tive state,  which  was  then  the  leader  among 
all  the  states,  and  that  devotion  he  showed  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

Sent  in  1^5  to  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  he  passed  his  four  years  there 
without  receiving  a  demerit  or  even  a  repri- 
mand, and  was  graduated  second  in  his  clan. 
Two  years  later,  on  June  30,  1831,  he  married 
Mary  Parke  Cuatis,  the  greaUgranddaughter 
of  Washington's  wife,  and  toward  her  he 
showed  all  his  life  a  most  beautiful  devotion. 
In  1834  he  became  assistant  to  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  army  at  Washington,  and  later 
superintended  the  construction  of  defensive 
works  in  New  York  harbor. 

From  the  Mexican  Wat  to  the  War  of  So- 
cession.  During  the  Mexican  War  his  services 
were  so  brilliant  that  he  not  only  attained  the 
brevet  rank  of  colonel  (see.  Brevet),  but  re- 
ceived the  fullest  commendation  from  General 
Scott,  who  is  reported  to  have  declared  that 
his  ''success  in  Mexico  was  lai^eiy  due  to  the 
skill,  valor  and  undaunted  courage  of  Robert 
E.  Lee,  •  •  «  *  the  greatest  militai; 
genius  in  America,"  After  spending  three  yean 
at  engineering  work, in  Baltimore,  Lee  became, 
in  1852,  superintendent  at  West  Point,  and  in 
his  three  years'  term  left  a  decided  impren 
upon  the  institution.  Made  lieutenaDt  of  cav- 
alry in  1895.  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  tho 
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next  eix  years  in  Texas,  away  from  his  be- 
loved ArlinRion,  but  happened  to  be  at  home 
in  1S59  at  the  time  of  John  Brown's  raid,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  Ibe  troops  sent  to 
suppress  it.  This  accomplished,  he  returned 
to  his  regiment  and  there  remained  until  1861, 
when  Texas  seceded,  and  he  was  summoned 

Lee  was  opposed  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Union;  he  felt  that  slavery  was  an  even 
"greater  evil  to  the  white  than  to  the  colored 
race;"  and  he  had  several  yeara  before  freed 
the  few  negroes  which  he  had  inherited;  but 
loyalty  to  his  state  made  him  refuse  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  army  when  it  was 
offered  him  in  April,  1861,  and  he  accepted  the 
leadership  of  the  army  of  Virginia.  It  caused 
him  the  greatest  grief  to  part  from  his  com- 
panions in  arras,  for  he  had  always  felt  "that 
the  cordiality  and  friendship  in  the  army  was 
the  great  attraction  of  the  service,"  and  the 
break  with  General  Scott,  his  commander-in- 
chief,  waa  particularly  hard.  Appreciating  hia 
military  genius.  President  JefTerson  Davia'  very 
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shortly  rai»?d  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Confederate  army. 

The  Great  Struggle.  For  a  time  Lee  had  no 
army  under  his  command,  but  remained  with 
President  Davis  as  his  military  adviser  and 
thus  had  no  active  part  in  the  first  Battle  of 
Manassas,  though  his  plans  were  in  large  part 
responsible  for  its  success.  loiter  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1861  be  took  the  field,  but  not  for  al- 
moet  a  year  was  he  engaged  in  any  movements 
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of  primary  importance.  Then,  in  June,  )862, 
he  took  command  of  the  Confederate  armies  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  in  a  series  of  sharp  engage- 
ments in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond  drove 
the  Federals  from  the  Confederate  capital. 

Afterwards  he  turned  hia  attention  from  Mc- 
Clcllan  toward  Pope,  who  commanded  the  Fed- 
eral army  in  Western  Virginia,  and  on  August 
29  and  30  he  and  "Stonewall"  Jackson  won  a 
decisive  victory  over  Pope — the  second  Con- 
federate victory  of  Manassas,  or  Bull  Run. 
Assuming  the  offensive,  Lee  next  crossed  into 
Maryland  with  the  intention  of  threatening 
Washington,  but  his  army  waa  checked  at  An- 
tietam,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  across 
the  Potomac  (see  Antietam,  Battle  oc). 

On  the  Bcjensive  Again.  Intrenched  at 
Fredericksburg,  Lee  awaited  the  Federal  army, 
which  was  ogain  being  directed  against  Bich- 
mond.  Bumside,  the  Federal  commander,  at- 
tacked on  December  13.  and  Lee's  army  drove 
him  back  with  great  loss,  but  Lee  was  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  his  victory  because  the 
Federals  had  been  so  placed  that  they  could 
fall  back  without  endangering  their  line  of 
communication.  Lee  knew  that  the  Confed- 
erate reserves  in  men  and  in  supplies  were 
shrinking  rapidly,  and  that  victories  which 
simply  held  the  enemy's  forces  but  did  not 
destroy  them  were  too  costly  to  be  indulged  in. 
Yet  another  defensive  battle  had  to  be  fought, 
and  on  May  2-A,  1863,  at  Chanccllorsvillc,  Lee 
won  over  Hooker  one  of  his  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories. Lee  Buffered  in  this  battle  an  iirep- 
arable  loss,  for  Stonewall  Jackson,  his  most 
efficient  aid,  was  fatally  wounded  by  some 
Confederate  marksmen,  who  fired  upon  him  by 
mistake. 

A  Losing  Fight.  Determining  now  on  a 
more  aggressive  campaign,  Lee  led  his  forces 
into  Pennsylvania,  and  on  July  1  began  the 
most  famous  conflict  of  the  war— the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  In  three  days  of  fighting  he 
showed  the  most  distinguished  ability  and  bis 
army  the  utmost  bra\cry.  but  they  were  over- 
borne by  the  Federals  under  Meade,  and  were 
compelled  to  retreat  across  the  Potomac.  The 
greatness  of  Lee's  character  was  as  evident  in 
this  defeat  os  in  his  most  brilliant  victories, 
for  he  insisted  on  taking  upon  himself  all  the 
blame  for  the  failure  of  the  campaign,  just  as 
at  Chancellorsville  he  had  given  all  the  credit 
for  the  victory  to  Jackson. 

After  a.  hard  winter,  Lee's  forces  found  them- 
selves in  the  spring  of  1864  called  upon  to  face 
a  new  Federal  leader— the  determined  General 
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Grant;  and  during  May  and  the  early  part  of 
June  there  occurred  in  the  "  Wilderness"  a 
series  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  eDgagements 
of  the  war.  The  Federals  lost  more  men  than 
the  Confederates,  but  they  had  greater  reserves 
and  more  abundant  supplies.  Later,  during  the 
protracted  siege  of  Petersburg,  this  costly  war- 
fare continued.  Lee  being  unable  at  any  time 
to  gain  a.  permanent  advantage,  not  because 
of  inferior  generalship,  but  because  of  inferior 


nanslon  on  the  helchta  above  the  Potoniac 
overiooklng  the  city  ot  Washlneton.  It 
■  many  years  the  home  of  r*e,  but  was 
y  Federal  troops  during  the  War  of  Secea- 


numbers.  Finally,  abandoning  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  Lee  retreated,  and  at  Appomattox 
Court  House  on  April  9,  1865,  surrendered  to 
General  Grant.  Never,  throughout  the  strug- 
gle, were  his  dignity  and  true  greatness  more 
evident  than  in  the  way  he  met  this  final  fail- 
ure of  the  cause  for  which  he  had  striven;  the 
generous  Grant  did  all  in  his  power  to  spare 
Lee  humiliation. 

Attitude  of  Lee'a  Soldiers.  Never  was  a 
commander  more  devotedly  loved  by  his  sol- 
diers, and  never  with  greater  reason;  their  loy- 
alty was  shown  most  strikingly  in  this  hardest 
hour  of  his  life.    Says  a  recent  biographer: 

When  Lee  retumefl  to  bin  own 
lines,  he  was  received  wllli  a  shout 
of  welcome,  which  died  Into  a  sad 
silence  when  his  recent  mission 
was  recalled.  With  head  bare  and 
tears  (lowlnB  down  hfa  cheekB,  he 
said,  "SolalerB,  we  have  fouRht 
throuRh  I'le  war  tosether.  I  have 
done  the  best  for  you  I  oould " 
The  men  crowded  nbout  him. 
Many  wept;  wlille  hundred.s  at- 
tempted to  take  hfs  hand  or  louch 
his  person  or  even  his  horse — 
that  famous  horse,  "Traveler," 
which  had  been  his  companion 
throughout  the  war  and  which  he  monui' 

looked  upon  as  a  real  friend.  RICH 
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Last  Ymtb.  For  the  first  time  in  forty  years 
Lee  was  then  a  private  citizen,  but  his  services 
to  his  country  were  not  over;  for  his  dignified, 
manly  acceptance  of  the  State  of  affairs  did 
more  than  all  the  Federal  garrisons  to  bring 
the  Southern  people  everywhere  to  a  like  point 
of  view.  He  refused  to  accept  any  office  in  his 
own  state,  fearing  that  his  appearance  might 
inflame  sectional  bitterness,  and  he  did  all  in 
his  power  to  spread  a  kindly  feeling  toward 
the  North — a  feeling  none  too  natural  at  that 
time  because  of  the  character  of  most  of  the 
Northerners  then  active  in  the  South. 

On  August  5,  1865,  Lee  was  offered  the  pren- 
dency  of  Washington  College,  at  Lexington, 
Va.,  now  Washugton  and  Lee  University. 
After  considering  the  proposition  several  days, 
he  accepted  the  offer  as  he  himself  declared,  to 
"educate  Southern  youth  into  a  spirit  of  loy- 
alty to  the  new  conditions."  He  was  inaugu- 
rated October  2,  1865.  The  institution  grew 
under  his  guidance,  and  he  was  as  popular 
with  the  students  as  he  had  been  with  his 
soldiers,  no  student  being  tolerated  by  his  fel- 
lows if  he  refused  obedience  to  any  of  the 
president's  requests. 

But  his  services  there  were  brief,  for  his 
health  failed  early  in  1870,  and  a  visit  in  the 
South  failed  to  bring  him  any  lasting  relief. 
He  died  on  October  12,  1870,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, his  mind  dwelling  at  the  last  on  his  mili- 
tary experiences;  for  he  exclaimed,  Portly 
before  the  end,  "Strike  the  tent,"  and  then 
"Tell  Hill  he  must  come  up."  His  body  was 
laid  in  the  College  Chapel  at  Lexington,  and 
a  Virginia  sculptor,  Valentine,  carved  the  re- 
clining statue  which  marks  the  spot.  Not  only 
in  the  South,  but  throughout  the  country,  his 
death  was  felt  as  a  personal  loss.  In  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  English  soldier,  Lord 
Wolseley,  there  is  perhaps  as  true  a  picture  of 
him  as  may  be  found: 

I  have  mat  many  of  the  ereat 
men  of  my  time,  but  Lee  alone  im- 
preased  me  with  the  feeling  that  I 
was  In  the  presence  of  a  man  who 
was  cast  In  a.  grander  mould  and 
made  of  different  Euid  finer  metal 
than  all  other  men.  He  ia  stamped 
upon  my  memory  as  a  being  apart 
and  superior  to  all  others  In  every 
way — a  man  with  whom  none  I 
ever  knew  and  very  f»w  of  wbom 
I  have  read  wer«  worthy  to  ba 
classed.  B.CA 

Consult  f^tihush  Lee'a  Lfte  ot 
aeneral  Let;  Williamson's  lAfe  if 
Robert    B.    Let;    A.    A.    Long's 

5NT  AT  MttnoiTs  o/  Robert  S.  Lee;  R.  A. 

lOND  Brock's  Osasrol  Robert  S.  Lea;  J. 


LEECH,  a  large  division  of  ringed  worms, 
known  also  as  bloodsuckers  bccuuse  of  their 
charact«rietic  habit  of  sucking  the  blood  of 
other  aoimala.  These  worms  live  for  the  most 
part  in  fresh  wat«r,  but  some  inhabit  moist, 
grassy  places  aDd 
others  dwell  in 
the  sea.     They 

segmented  bodies, 
from  two  to  ten 
pairs  of  eyes,  and 
digestive  and  LEECHES 

„.  ™=  Their  length  Is  from  one- 
ner\-ou8  systems  half  Inch  to  three  or  (our 
of  a  low  order  of   Int^hes. 

development.  Their  sucking  organs  are  two 
disks,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  body.  The 
best-known  leech  ia  the  one  used  for  medical 
purposes,  which  was  considered  iodispensable 
in  the  days  when  physicians  practiced  blood- 
letting to  cure  almost  every  ailment.  This 
leech  has  a  mouth  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
sucking  disk,  provided  with  three  small  white 
teeth.  With  these  sharp,  sawlike  projections 
the  worm  makes  a  wound  which  permits  a 
large  flow  of  blood.  Though  blood-letting  is 
little  practiced  at  the  present  time,  medical 
leeches  are  still  imported  from  Europe  into 
the  United  States. 

LEEDS,  leedz,  a  great  manufacturing  me- 
tropolis of  England,  the  6fth  town  in  the  king- 
dom in  point  of  population,  situated  on  the 
River  Aire,  twenty-one  miles  southwest  of 
York.  The  woolen  trade  carried  on  here  and  in 
the  surrounding  towns  and  villages,  especially 
the  ready-made  clothing  industry,  is  the  most 
extensive  in  England,  while  the  iron  trade,  the 
manufacture  of  leather  and  the  making  of 
boots  and  shoes  are  almost  as  important  as  its 
woolen  activities.  General  goods  to  the  annual 
value  of  over  $55,000,000  pass  through  the 
warehouses  of  Leeds  every  year  in  normal 
times.  The  iron  trade  in  all  its  branches,  in- 
cluding the  casting  of  metal,  the  manufacture 
of  steam  engines,  of  steam  plows  and  machin- 
ery of  all  kinds,  and  of  mechanical  tools,  gives 
employment  to  more  people  in  Leeds  than  any 
other  branch  of  its  numeroua  industries.  The 
tanning  establishments,  erected  on  the  out- 
skirts, and  the  boot  and  shoe  workshops  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 

Leeds  has  always  been  distingiiiahed  for  the 
activity  of  its  political  and  publig  life;  it  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  all  the  great  questions 
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which  have  agitated  the  nation  in  the  present 
century.  The  appearance  of  the  town  has  been 
greatly  Improved  in  recent  years.  Among  the 
most  notable  of  the  newer  buildings  are  the 
town  hall,  adorned  with  portraits  and  atatuea 
of  local  celebrities;  the  Royal  Exchange;  Me- 
chanics' Inatitute,  Central  Free  Library,  and 
the  University  of  Leeds.  Kirkatall  .\bbey  ia  a 
fine  ruin.    Population  in  1911,  445,568. 

LEEE,  a  hardy  plant  belonging  to  the  lily 
family,  with  a  strong  odor  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  onion.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  vegetable. 
The  lower  part  of  its  leaves  is  much  used  in 
soups  and  stews,  especially  in  French  cookery. 
The  wild  plant 
grows  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  adja- 

Asia.  The  peas- 
ants of  Europe 
sometimes  plant 
leeks  on  their 
cottage  roofs,  be- 
lieving them  a 
protection  against 
lightning.  The 
plant  is  blanched 
by  covering  up 
the  stems  with 
earth,   as   growth 

proceeds.       The  THE  LEEK 

leek  is  the  emblem  of  the  Welshmen,  worn  on 
Saint  David's  Day,  March  1.  Gardeners  some- 
times plant  leeks  in  neat  patterns  which  re- 
semble paintings  from  a  distance.  They  add 
to  landscape  gardening  on  account  of  their 
trim  and  compact  form.  The  plant  grows  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  bears  a 
purplish  flower, 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  a  British  colony  in 
the  West  Indies  divided  into  five  presidencies 
under  one  governor,  these  being  Antigua,  Saint 
Kitts,  Dominica,  Montserrat  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  with  a  total  population  of  127,536,  and 
an  area  of  700  square  miles.  The  colony  has 
an  executive  council  nominated  by  the  Crown 
and  a  legislutii-e  council  of  twenty,  ten  nomi- 
nated and  ten  elected.  The  legislative  coun- 
cil meets  once  a  year  at  Saint  John,  Antigua. 
The  name  was  applied  to  this  portion  of  the 
West  Indies  from  the  fact  that  they  are  less 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  trade  winds  than 
are  the  groups  of  adjacent  islands.    See  Wind- 

LEGACY,  hg'asi,  a  gift  of  property,  espe- 
cially   personal    property,    by    will.      The    law 
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usually  provides  that  the  debts  of  a  deceased 
man  rauat  be  paid  before  legacies  can  be  con- 
sidered. Gifts  of  particular  objects  (gpecifie 
legacies)  rank  next  aft«r  debts  are  paid.  If  the 
remainder  of  the  estate  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  general  legacies,  they  are  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  their  amount. 
LE  GALLIEHHE,  Us  caiien'.RicHASD  (1866- 
),  a  poet,  critic,  essayist  and  lecturer,  bom 
in  Liverpool,  England,  but  since  1898  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  After  seven  years 
of  business  life,  following  his  graduation  from 
Liverpool  College,  he  turned  to  a  literary 
career,  serving  for  a  brief  time  as  private  sec- 
retary to  the  actor,  Wilson  Barrett.  In  1891 
he  became  literary  critic  of  the  London  Star, 
later  joining  the  stafis  of  the  Datty  Chronicle 
and  the  Speaker.  As  the  result  of  a  spirited 
discussion  between  Le  Gallierme  and  Robert 
Buchanan  on  the  question,  la  Chrittianitji 
Played  Outt,  the  former  wrote  and  published 
The  Religion  oj  a  Literary  Man.  After  making 
a  lecture  tour  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada in  ISSS  he  settled  permanently  in  New 
York.  Le  Gallienne  is  the  author  of  much 
light,  graceful  verse,  contained  in  such  volumes 
as  Engliik  Poena,  Odea  from  the  Divan  of 
Hafig  and  The  Lonely  Dancer  and  Other 
Poemg;  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Na- 
tions inspired  a  book  of  war  verse.  The  Silk- 
Hat  Soldier,  Among  bis  imaginative  prose 
essays  and  sketches  are  Prose  Faneiea,  The 
QwH  of  the  aolden  Girl  and  The  Life  Ro- 

The  following  lines  from  his  April  si^gest 
the  quality  of  his  lyrical  gift: 

April,  haif-cletd  In  flowers  and  showen. 

Walks,  like  a  bloosom,  o'er  the  land ; 
She  smiles  at  May,  and  lauKhlnv  takes 

The  rain  and  sunshine  hand  In  hand. 
So  gay  the  danclns  of  her  teet. 

So  like  a  garden  her  soft  breath, 
So  sweet  the  smile  upon  her  face 

She  charms  the  very  heart  of  death, 

LE'GAL  TEH'DEK,  coin  or  other  money 
which  can  lawfully  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
a  debt.  All  gold  coins  of  the  United  States 
are  legal  tender  for  both  public  and  private 
payments  when  not  below  the  standard  weight 
prescribed  by  law;  when  reduced  below  stand- 
ard valuation  they  are  legal  tender  in  propop- 
tion  to  their  weight.  The  standard  silver  di^ 
lar  of  412'i  grains  is  legal  pajrment  without 
regard  to  the  amount,  unless  otherwise  stipu- 
lated in  the  contract.  The  scM»lled  trade  dol- 
lar, of  420  grains,  is  no  longer  coined  and  ii 
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not  legal  tender;  nor  is  any  commemorative 
coin,  such  as  the  issue  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, nor  any  foreign  coin.  The  silver 
coins  of  the  United  States,  the  half  dollars, 
quarters  and  dimes,  are  legal  tender  for  sums 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  The  minor  coins, 
the  five-,  three-  and  two-cent  pieces  and  all 
pennies  may  be  tendered  legally  for  all 
amounts  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  stated  that  the  two-cent  and 
three-cent  pieces  are  no  longer  coined.  See 
Money. 

Canadian  Legal  Tender.  Under  the  Domin- 
ion Currency  Act  a  legal  tender  may  be  made 
in  copper  coins  up  to  twenty-five  cents,  and  in 
'  Canadian  silver  coins  to  the  value  of  ten  dol- 
lars. Dominion  notes  and  gold  coins  are  legal 
tender  to  any  amount.  The  British  sovereign 
is  legal  tender  for  four  dollars,  eighty-six  and 
two-thirds  cents,  and  standard  American  gold 
coins  are  legal  tender  for  their  face  value. 
During  the  War  of  the  Nations  notes  of  all 
chartered  banks  were  made  legal  tender  for 
any  amount. 

Tender,  in  law,  a  formal  offer  to  pay  a 
debt,  or  to  perform  an  obligation,  which  may 
be  either  in  money  or  specific  articles.  A 
tender  of  payment  does  not  cancel  the  debt, 
for  the  debtor  is  still  liable  for  the  payment, 
but  it  bars  all  claim  to  subsequent  damages 
and  puts  a  stop  to  all  interest  and  costs  after 
the  date  of  tender.  The  tender  must  also  be 
unconditional,  and  if  paid  in  money  must  be 
in  currency  or  coin  known  as  legal  tender;  if 
delivery  of  property  is  tendered  it  must  con- 
form to  the  contract. 

LEGATE,  leg' ate,  from  the  Latin  Icgatus, 
meaning  appointed,  is  a  title  now  confined  to 
the  highest  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Pope.  The  Papal  legates  were  at  first  merely 
delegates  to  different  divisions  of  the  Church. 
Sometimes  they  possessed  very  high  powers, 
and  with  the  spread  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  they  began  to  figure  in  national  af- 
fairs. Legates  are  now  of  three  grades;  in  the 
first  are  the  Pope's  special  representatives 
(legate  a  latere)  ;  in  the  second,  permanent  re|>- 
resentativcs  at  foreign  capitals  (see  Nuncio)  ; 
in  the  third,  certain  archbishops.  The  dignity 
of  legate  a  latere  is  restricted  to  cardinals. 

LEGEND,  lej'end,  in  modem  usage  the* 
term  applied  to  an  improbable  or  traditional 
narrative  handed  down  from  the  past.  The 
words  Ugend  and  myth  are  sometimes  used 
interchangeably,  but  strictly  speaking  the  myth 
deals  with  supernatural  beings,  the  legend  with 


mortals.  The  former,  too,  is  usually  spread 
over  a  wide  area,  while  the  latter  is  apt  to  be 
local  in  character.  Legendary  tales  are  inter- 
woven with  the  early  history  of  all  peoples. 
The  first  seven  kings  of  Rome,  for  instance, 
about  whom  numerous  traditions  cluster,  are 
known  in  history  as  the  legendary  kings.  The 
Swiss  people  treasure  the  legend  of  William 
Tell  (see  Tell,  Wiluam),  who  typifies  the 
spirit  of  resistance  against  a  foreign  oppressor. 
Among  the  well-known  legends  of  literature  is 
Chaucer's  unfinished  poem,  A  Legend  of  Good 
Women;  Washington  Irving  has  used  the  word, 
in  the  title  of  one  of  his  most  picturesque 
stories.  The  Legend  o]  Sleepy  Hollow,  based 
on  the  tradition  of  the  Headless  Horseman. 

Originally  the  term  was  applied  to  narratives 
connected  with  religious  belief  or  worship,  such 
as  the  Golden  Legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine, 
a  Dominican  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

LEGENDRE,  lezhahN'dr',  Adrien  Marie 
(1752-1833),  a  French  mathematician  who  de- 
8er\'es  credit  for  his  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  He  was  bom  in  Toulouse,  but  it 
was  in  Paris  that  he  gained  distinction.  He 
occupied  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  mili- 
tary school;  in  1783* he  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1785  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes.  He  con- 
tributed extensively  to  the  theory  of  attraction, 
and  was  the  inventor  of  the  rule  of  the  "least 
square  of  errors,''  explaining  a  popular  mathe- 
matical device.  His  Elements  of  Geometry  is 
well  known  in  France;  in  a  translated  form  it 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  was  once 
a  textbook  in  American  schools  and  colleges. 

LEGERDEMAIN,  lej  er  de  mane' ,  a  word 
meaning  sleight-of-hand,  as  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  conjuring  tricks.    See  Conjuring. 

LEG 'HORN,  in  many  respects  the  least 
Italian  of  all  Italian  cities,  ranks  next  to  Genoa 
and  Naples  as  the  busiest  seaport  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  the  capital  of  Leghorn,  the  smallest 
province  of  Italy,  and  is  situated  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, about  sixty-two  miles  west  of  Flor- 
ence. Leghorn  hats,  made  from  the  straw  of 
wheat  growing  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  beauti- 
ful coral  ornaments  which  all  people  admire, 
are  exported  from  here,  as  well  as  marble,  olive 
oil,  boracic  acid,  silk  and  wine;  the  exports 
average  £1,5(X),(X)0  annually.  Shipbuilding,  too, 
is  an  important  industry.  Leghorn  is  a  very 
modem  city  and  is  well  built.  Its  northwest- 
em  portion  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals, 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  the  ''New  Venice." 
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The  most  interesting  of  its  public  buildings 
include  the  Cathedral,  a  Jewish  aynagogue,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  with  ita  library  of  40,000 
volumes,  and  the  naval  academy.  The  "Tower 
of  the  Sculptured  Lion,"  one  of  the  leading 
landmarks,  is  the  only  relic  of  the  days  when 
it  was  a  free  port.  In  season,  the  sulphur 
springs  aod  sea-bitthing  attract  many  visitors. 
It  was  a  mere  fishing  village  when  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Florentines  in  1421.  Since 
those  days  it  has  grown  in  importance  and 
prosperity,  due  not  so  much  to  its  favorable 
location  by  the  sea,  as  to  ita  wise  legislation 
and  favorable  labor  conditions.  Population  of 
the  city  and  suburbs,  19U,  106,315. 

LEGION,  te'jun,  from  the  Latin  legio,  mean- 
ing a  levy,  refers  to  a  multitude,  but  more 
commonly  means  a  military  force.    In  modem 
times  it  has  been  applied  to  organizations  of 
an  unusual   or  uncommon  character,  such  as 
a.      distinguished 
corps  of  soldiers. 
The  word  had  no 
military      signifi- 
cance    in    Bible 
times,  as  is  shown 
by  the  quotation; 
"And    he    asked 
him.  What  is  thy 
name?     And   he 
answered,  saying, 


My  r 


3  Le- 


many "    (Mark 
V,  9). 

The  ancient 
legion  of  Rome, 
the  organization 
which  made  the 
word  popular,  was 
a  military  body, 
varying  in  num- 
bers at  different 
periods.  In  the 
time  of  the  re- 
public it  con- 
sisted     of      4,500  SOLDIERS  OF  THE 

men.  In  the  time  ««"*«  legion 

,  ,,     .  ThiH  group  of  statuary  Is  a 

of  Marms  it  con-  pnrt  uf  the  arch  of  Conatan- 
sisted  of  ten  co-  "'■^'  '"  "'""''- 
horts  of  infantry;  each  cohort  was  divided  into 
three  maniples,  and  each  maniple  into  two 
centuries.  Each  legion  included  siTrty  centu- 
rions, and  the  same  number  of  optiones,  or 
lieutenants,  and  standard  bearers.  The  eagle 
was  the  standard  of  the  legion. 
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LEGION  OF  HONOK,  an  onler  of  merit,  in- 
stituted in  the  year  1802,  under  the  French  Re- 
public by  Napoleon,  for  recognition  of  con- 
spicuous military  and  civil  services.    It«  aim 
was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
the    Empire    by 
popularizii^;    the 
idea   of  personal 
distinction.     The 
order     originally 
comprised     three 
classes.  Grand  Of- 
ficers, Command- 
ers and    Legion- 
aries.    On  the 
restoration  of  the 
Bourbon       mon- 
archy the  Legion 
was     remodeled 
and  lost  most  of 
its  original  char- 
acter.   There  are 
now    five   classes 

—chevaliers,     or     BADGE  OF  the  leoIon 
knights:    office™,  OF  HONOR 

commanders,  grand  officers,  grand  crosses. 

The  vast  numbers  of  persons  advanced  to 
this  order  and  the  lack  of  merit  of  many  of 
those  on  whom  it  has  been  bestowed  have  de- 
tracted much  from  its  value.  In  1872  ita  mem- 
bers numbered  69,179.  A  law  was  passed  in 
that  year  that  only  one  new  member  should 
be  added  for  every  two  vacancies,  which  re- 
duce the  membership  in  the  next  five  years 
to  59,208.  The  number  of  chevaliers  is  now 
limited  to  25,000,  the  officers  to  4,000,  the  com- 
manders to  1,000,  the  grand  officers  to  300  and 
the  grand  crosses  to  70.  Pensions  are  paid  to 
members  of  the  order  who  have  served  in  the 
army  or  navy,  but  not  to  civilian  members. 
No  degrading  punishment  can  be  inflicted  on 
a  member  of  the  order  bo  long  as  he  belong! 
to  it.  The  emblem  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  is 
a  white  enameled  star  of  five  pointa,  bearing 
an  emblematic  figure  of  the  Republic,  with  the 
inscription  Ripubliijue  Franfiase.  On  the  re- 
verse side  are  two  flt^s,  with  the  inscription, 
Honneur  et  Patrie  (Honor  and  Country). 

LEGISLATURE,  le}'i» latere,  the  lawmak- 
ing department  of  a  state  or  province  and,  aa 
'well,  of  a  nation.  Not  always  is  Uffi*latvre 
the  legal  term  employed,  for  a  constitution 
may  declare  ita  legislative  department  Aall  bo 
called  congress  or  parliament,  both  of  wbi«li 
are  national  legialatures,  of  idiaU  be  known  aa 
general  assembly,  legislative  aaaembly  or  od>er 
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similar  name.  Only  state  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments adopt  the  less  dignified  terms.  Un- 
der whatever  title  known,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  lawmaking  bodies  are  practically  the 
same,  varying  only  to  meet  local  needs.  Legis- 
latures are  exclusively  empowered  to  make 
laws  and  to  amend  and  repeal  them. 

Usually  there  are  two  groups  of  lawmakers, 
comprised  within  two  houses  variously  called 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  assembly 
and  house  of  commons,  or  similar  terms;  these 
are  independent  of  each  other  in  a  few  minor 
roj«p)ects  but  are  distinctly  related  bodies  for 
the  passage  of  laws  and  a  unit  in  the  general 
scheme  of  government.  One  house  alone  can- 
not enact  a  law ;  the  concurrence  of  both  houses 
upon  evcr>'  detail  of  a  bill  is  nece8sar>'. 

The  two  houses  of  a  legislative  body  in  a 
state  or  province  are  usually  organized  after 
the  manner  of  the  higher  lawmaking  body  of 
the  nation;  for  example,  a  state  legislature  in 
the  American  Union  finds  its  admirable  pat- 
tern in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The. 
legislative  assembly  of  two  Canadian  provinces, 
Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  quite  similar  in 
each  case  to  the  more  important  Dominion 
Parliament,  each  having  two  houses;  the  other 
seven  provinces  provide  for  only  one  house, 
called  the  legislative  assembly. 

Terms  of  service  of  members  vary  from  one 
year  to  four,  while  compensation  ranges  from 
a  stated  sum  for  each  day's  actual  ser\'ice  to 
a  salar>'  of  several  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
In  some  states  the  constitution  limits  the  length 
of  a  legislative  session  by  depriving  members 
of  compensation  after  forty,  fifty  or  sixty  days; 
another  device  for  shortening  a  session  is  a  con- 
stitutional provi.*«ion  that  no  new  bills  may  be 
introduced  after  a  stated  number  of  days. 

In  cities  there  is  a  legislature,  although  not 
so  called,  for  a  city  must  have  its  full  comple- 
ment of  local  laws,  which  are  termed  ordi- 
nances; the  legislative  body  is  the  board  of 
aldermen.  In  a  village  the  like  body  is  called 
the  common  council.  E.DJ. 

Consult  Ilbert'.s  The  Mrchanica  of  Law  Making; 
Hryce's  Atncrican  Commonicealth. 
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LEIBNITZ 

Local  Option 

Short  Ballot 

Parliament 

Speaker 

Pure  Food  Laws 

Statute 

Representatives, 

House    Veto 

of 

Zemstvo 

Senate 

LEGUlflNOUS,  legu' minus,  PLANTS,  or 
PULSE  FAMILY,  the  second  largest  family  of 
flowering  plants,  various  members  of  which 
are  of  great  economic  importance  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Some,  such  as  peas  and  beans, 
are  valued  as  food  plants.  Others  are  used  for 
medicines,  dyes,  timber,  wood,  or  ornament. 

All  have  a  strange  and  interesting  power  of 
taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  means  of  bac- 
teria which  live  in  wartlike  growths  on  their 
roots.  This  power  of  bringing  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  makes  many  of  the  legumes  valuable  as 
green  manure  and  cover  crops  for  the  improve- 
ment of  poor  soils. 

About  7,000  species  of  leguminous  plants  are 
known.  Most  of  them,  whether  trees,  shrubs 
or  herbs,  bear  their  seeds  in  pods,  or  legumes, 
hence  the  family  name,  which  the  scientist 
calls  Leguminosae.  One  large  order  in  this 
family  bears  flowers  which  resemble  butterflies 
and  is  therefore  called  PapUionaceae,  from  the 
Latin  word  for  butterfly.  The  common  sweet 
pea  belongs  to  that  order.  Other  legumes  bear 
irregular,  spreading  petaled  flowers;  still  others 
bear  blossoms  small  and  regular. 

Related  Subjects.  The  following  important 
members  of  this  great  family  are  treated  In  these 
volumes : 


Acacia 

Lupine 

Alfalfa 

Melilot 

Bean 

Pea 

Rroom 

Peanut 

Clover 

Sensitive  Plant 

Indigo 

Sweet  Pea 

T«aburnum 

Tamarind 

Licorice 

Vetch 

Locust 

Wistaria 

LEHIGH,  lee' hi,  RIVER,  a  river  rising  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Penns>'lvania  near  Wilkes- 
Barre,  which  after  a  winding  course  of  120  miles 
empties  into  the  Delaware  River  at  Easton. 
The  part  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows 
is  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and  by  means  of  locks 
and  dams  the  river  has  been  made  a  navigable 
outlet  for  these  products.  The  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  follows  its  course  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  way. 

LEIBNITZ,  lipe'nitz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm, 
Baron  von  (1646-1716),  a  German  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  famous  as  the  discoverer 
of  differential  calculus,  was  bom  at  Leipzig. 
He  was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Leip- 
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zig,  Jena  and  Altdorf.  In  1667  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Elector  of  Mainz,  then  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  country;  in  1676  became 
the  librarian  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-LUne- 
burg,  a  post  he  occupied  until  his  death.  He 
prepared  a  history  of  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
took  an  active  part  in  negotiations  for  uniting 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches, 
and  was  the  chief  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Society  of  Sciences,  afterwards  the  Ber- 
lin Academy.  He  also  prepared  for  Peter  the 
Great  the  plan  of  the  famous  Academy  of 
Saint  Petersburg.  In  1712  he  was  made  Impe- 
rial Privy  Councilor  and  Baron  of  the  Empire. 
His  last  days  were  spent  in  poverty  and  neg- 
lect; it  was  only  in  later  times  that  his  genius 
came  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  writings  of 
Leibnitz  covered  a  wide  field,  including  phil- 
osophy, theology,  law,  mathematics,  history  and 
politics. 

LEICESTER,  les'ter,  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  plain  and  fancy  hosiery  and  of  boots 
and  shoes,  is  the  capital  of  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land. It  is  situated  on  the  Soar  River,  ninety- 
seven  miles  northwest  of  London.  Tradition 
traces  its  founding  to  King  Lear.  Its  present 
name  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Leirceastre, 
meaning  fortress  of  the  Leire,  as  the  River  Soar 
originally  was  called.  Because  of  its  central 
position,  its  transportation  facilities,  by  rail 
as  well  as  by  water,  and  the  development  of 
its  industries,  Leicester  has  had  a  very  rapid 
growth.  The  city  is  well  built  and  contains 
a  to\\Ti  hall,  adorned  with  many  carvings,  a 
relic  of  Henry  VIFs  time,  new  municipal  build- 
ings, schools  of  music  and  art,  and  the  other 
public  buildings  which  every  modem  city  now 
boasts.  One  of  the  ornaments  of  the  city  is  a 
memorial  clock  tower,  erected  in  1868  in  honor 
of  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  three  other  lesser-known  personages 
connected  with  the  district.  Population,  1911, 
227,240. 

LEICESTER,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  (1532- 
1588),  fifth  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, companion  of  Edward  VI  and  Princess 
Elizabeth.  On  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the 
throne  he  was  held  in  high  favor,  and  by  many 
was  regarded  as  her  lover.  In  1550  he  married 
Amy  Robsart,  and  was  thought  to  have  been 
an  accessory  to  her  murder  ten  years  later. 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Privy 
Councilor  by  Elizabeth,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
nimored  that  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  and 
Leicester  was  a  certainty.  There  was  great 
opposition  in  official  circles  to  such  an  alliance. 


and  Elizabeth  publicly  renounced  any  intention 
of  marrying  him.  No  one  knew  whether  such 
a  union  had  definitely  been  decided  upon.  He 
offended  Elizabeth  deeply  by  his  marriage  to 
the  Countess  of  Essex  in  1578.    See  Euzabeth. 

LEIF  ERICSON,  life  er'iksun.  See  Eric 
THE  Red. 

LEI6HT0N,  la' tun,  Fredebick,  Lord  (1830- 
1896),  an  English  painter,  sculptor  and  scholar, 
whose  art  and  life  were  always  inspired  by 
the  loftiest  ideals.  He  was  bom  at  Scarbor- 
ough, and  from  early  youth  was  granted  every 
opportunity  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  which 
he  loved.  He  first  won  recognition,  in  1855, 
with  his  painting  Ci'mahue*s  Madonna  Carried 
in  Triumph  through  Florence.  During  the  next 
five  years  Leighton  lived  in  Paris  and  then  took 
up  his  residence  in  London.  He  received  a 
medal  of  honor  for  sculpture  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition in  1889,  and  the  universities  of  Cam- 
bridge, Oxford  and  Edinburgh  conferred  honor- 
ary degrees  upon  him. 

In  1878  he  became  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  during  his  tenure  of  that  high 
ofi&ce  the  institution  enjoyed  a  material  pros- 
perity and  social  influence  attained  under 
none  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  created  Lord 
Leighton  the  very  day  before  his  death.  His 
most  noted  sculptural  pieces  are  Athlete 
Strangling  a  Python  and  Sluggard,  EUs  paint- 
ings are  numerous,  each  characterized  by  glow- 
ing color  and  purity  and  grace  of  form.  The 
Music  Lesson,  The  Bath  of  Psyche,  Captive 
Andromache  and  Ball  Players  are  but  a  few  of 
the  paintings  bequeathed  to  an  admiring  pos- 
terity. In  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum are  his  Lachrymae,  Lucia  and  An  Oda- 
lisque. 

LEIPZIG,  Upe'sik,  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  enterprising  commercial  and  educa- 
tional centers  of  Germany.  It  possesses  the 
second  largest  German  university,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  empire, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  literary  and 
musical  centers  of  Europe.  In  the  trades  of 
bookselling  and  publishing,  it  occupies  first 
place  in  Germany,  and  in  normal  times  sur- 
passes London  and  Paris  in  the  number  and 
value  of  its  book  sales.  Over  500  houses  are 
engaged  in  the  book  trade,  and  about  270 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published.  The 
Baedekers,  those  indispensable  guide  books  to 
travelers,  are  printed  there.  Wood  carving 
and  paper  making  are  also  important  indus- 
tries. The  city  is  a  world  market  for  furs,  and 
it  manufactures  much  leather. 
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Thia  inteTcsting  city  ie  situated  three  miles 
above  the  junctioa  o/  three  small  streame,  the 
Elster,  Pleiaoc  and  Parthe,  and  is  Beventy-/our 
miles  northwcBt  of  Dresden.  It  is  111  miles 
southwest  of  Berlin,  about  600  miles  northeast 
of  Paris  and  about  560  miles  east  of  London. 
The  inner  part  of  the  ancient  town,  which  is 
the  hub  of  the  business  activity,  has  narrow 
streeU  and  quaint  houses,  and  is  separated  by 
a  fine  promenade  from  the  more  extensive 
modem  aubiirbs.  which,  in  turn,  are  edged  by 
numerous  busy  manufacturing  villages.  Many 
civic  iiiipro\einenta  were  introduced  into  Leip- 
lig  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Among  the  imposing  modem  build- 
ings iire  the  Municipnl  Theater,  one  of  the 
fmi'xt  in  GcmiiLny;  the  imperial  law  courts; 
imd  the  new  Gewandhaus,  in  which  some  of 
the  bc^  concerts  in  Europe  are  held.  Much 
of  its  nmterial  prosperity  has  been  made  pos- 
sible through  its  three  great  annual  fairs,  last- 
ing from  three  to  five  weeks,  and  held  at  New 
Year's,  EJi^tcr  and  Michaelmas.  Their  origin 
is  traced  a^  far  back  as  1180,  and  they  have 
iitlriicled  us  many  as  30,000  merchants  from 
P^urope  and  Aiiia.  Transactions  to  the  extent 
of  over  S50,000.000  are  said  to  take  place  at 
the  VmMct  fair  alone.  The  city's  numerous 
squiircs  and  open  spaces  provide  ample  means 
for  the  stalls  and  booths  of  the  retail  dealers. 

In  aildition  to  the  university,  founded  in 
1408.  there  are  many  other  educational  estab- 
lii-hmcnts,  including  a  famous  school  of  com- 
iiicrce  and  a  cornier viktory  of  miuic  founded  in 
1S13  by  Mcndctssohn-Bunholdy.  as  well  as 
oilier  lilerarj', artistic  and  scientific  institutions. 
I>cipi:ig  n-ai4  the  birthplace  of  Leibniti  and  of 
W^igncr.  Bach  was  director  of  music  there  in 
tun  of  jti<  It'iicling  chiirchcR.  and  Mendelssohn 
WHS  director  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  for 
six  yciin..  One  of  the  scenes  of  Goethe's  Faust 
is  placed  in  Auerbach'n  Keller  (wine  vault),  in 
which  may  still  be  seen  frescoes  illustrating 
the  legend  uwni  by  the  poet. 

The  immediate  neighborhood  of  Leipiig  has 
bi-f'n  the  scene  of  numerous  buttles,  notably 
the  Battle  of  the  Nations  in  1813,  between 
Niipoleon  and  the  allied  forces  of  Russia,  Ger- 
m:iny  and  Aiistria  (see  below).  Population, 
1010.  589Ji50. 

Battles  of  Leipzig.  Three  famous  battles 
were  fought  near  Leipiig.  two  of  ihcm  in  the 
Thiny  Veurs'  War  and  one  in  the  war  with 
Napoleon.  The  first,  which  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember. 1631.  and  resultetl  in  victory  for  the 
Swedes  and  Saxons,  under  Gustarus  Adolphus, 
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over  the  imperial  army  under  Tilly,  was  the 
first  important   obstacle  met  by   the  Roman 
Catholics    in     their    struggles    in     Northern 
Europe.     In  the  second  battle  of  Leipiig,  or 
Breitenfeld,  which 
occurred   in   No- 
vember, 1642,  the 
Swedes  were  again 
victorious      over 
the    Imperialists. 
The     third     was 
the  great  victory 


of  the  allied  Prus- 
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siana,  Russians,  CommemoradnK  t 
Austrians  and  "*"' *f^  Nation*." 
Swedes  over  the  French  under  Napoleon.  This 
engagement,  which  is  also  called  the  "Battle  of 
the  Nations,"  practically  secured  Germany's 
freedom.  iij>.h. 

LEITB,  teeth,  the  seventh  largest  town  in 
Scotland.  The  foreign,  colonial  and  coasting 
trade  of  this  seaport  town  is  of  ever-increasing 
importance,  and  it  has  steamboat  communica- 
tion with  London,  the  noKh  of  Scotland,  sev- 
eral continental  ports  and  with  New  York. 
Leilh  is  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  two 
miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  street  solidly  lined  with  build- 
ings; its  history  is  to  a  large  extent  associated 
with  that  of  Edinburgh.  Among  the  newer 
buildings  arc  the  courthouse,  custom  house,  ex- 
change, Trinity  House,  hospital.  Sailors'  Home 
and  Saint  James's  Episcopal  Church.  Leith 
Fort  is  now  artillery  headquarters  in  Scotland. 
Among  the  manufactures  are  machinery,  sail- 
cloth, ropes,  soap,  bottles  and  flour;  shipbuild- 
ing is  carried  on  extensively,  and  there  is  a 
thriving  trade  in  distilled  liquors  and  fishery 
products.    Population,  19U,  80.490. 

LELAHD  STANFORD  JDNIOR  UNI- 
7EBSITY,  B  coeducational  institution,  at  Palo 
Alto,  California  (post  office,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Cal.),  thirty-three  miles  south  o(  San 
Francisco.  It  was  founded  by  Leland  Stanford 
and  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford,  his  wife,  in  mem- 
ory of  their  only  son,  Leland  Stanford.  Jr.,  who 
died  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  origi- 
nal endowment  consisted  of  about  90,000  acres 
of  land  in  various  parts  of  the  state ;  the  Stan- 
ford ranch  at  Palo  Alto,  the  immediate  grounds 
of  the  university,  includes  9,000  acres.  To  this 
landed  endowment  was  added  a  bequest  of 
12,500,000  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Stanford,  and  the 
residue  of  his  estate  was  turned  over  to  the 
university  during  her  lifetime  by  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford,  increasing  the   endowment    to   approzi- 


